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Is  OUT  Number  for  June  (a.d.  1844) 
wecoQvicted  Mesmer  and  his  followers 
ofhaTing  harrowed  the  philosophy  and 
researches  of  the  Hermetic  scnool  of 
Pitfacelsus,  Van  Helmont,  Kircher, 
Goclenius,  Dee,  and  Fludd,  and  now 
we  find  that  even  these  great  lights 
Bnist  grow  pale  before  tne  brilHant 
rerelttions  of  the  East.  In  our 
fonner  article  we  said  that  possibly 
we  might  be  able  to  trace  magnetism 
(or  its  equivalent,  under  whatever 
dengnation  it  may  pass)  down  to  the 
rnnotest  ages,  and  we  quoted  a  re- 
markable allusive  passage  from  Solon 


(ajmi  Stobmtm),  and  another  from 
the  Amphitryo  of  Plautus,  in  support 
of  our  postulate.  The  farther  we 
have  penetrated  the  darkness  which 
broods  over  the  transactions  of  by- 
gone days  arfd  probed  the  occult 
mysteries  of  our  early  progenitors, 
the  more  thoroughly  are  we  con- 
vinced that  in  our  time  we  are  but 
conning  the  rudiments  of  a  depart- 
ment OT  physiological  and  psychologi- 
cal science  in  which  they  were  as 
perfect  as  human  capacity  could 
make  them.  And  we  may  remark 
here,  that  we  know  of  no  department 


*  1.  Mesmerism  True— Mesmerism  False.  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Phcts, 
I  Claims,  and  Pretensions  of  Animal  Magnetism.  Edited  John  Forb<:8,  M.D. 
F.R^.  F.G.S.    Undon,  Churchill.  1845. 

1  Sert^n  l^tores  on  Somnambulism.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold Wienbolt ;  with  a  Preface.  Introduction,  Notes,  and  an  A|ipendix,  by  J.  C. 
Colqobonn.  Esq.,  Adrocate^  Author  of  hit  Revetata,  6lc,  Edinburgh,  A.  and  C* 
^^k;  London.  I^ngmao  and  Co.  1845. 

3.  Medical  Tiinps.— Magic,  Mesmerism.  Hypnotism,  &c.  Historically  and  Physio- 
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of  science  or  philosophy  that  will 
more  amply  repay  curious  research 
than  that  which  has  reference  to  the 
m3rths  and  mysteries  (for  they  own 
a  common  origin)  of  the  ancients. 
It  seems  likely  enough  that  Egypt, 
famous  in  all  ages  for  her  magic  and 
her  mysteries,  was  the  immediate 
inheritrix  of  the  knowledge,  the  arts, 
and  the  sciences,  which  flowed  into 
other  lands  with  their  possessors 
from  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the 
world  on  the  Babel  dispersion,  and 
we  agree  with  a  shrewd  and  pleasant 
contemporary  writer*  that, — 

"  The  powers  with  which  the  early 
race  of  man  was  endowed  seem  never  to 
have  been  totally  lost;  at  least,  they 
lingered  for  centuries  under  the  tent  of 
the  Chaldean  and  the  caverns  of  Africa. 
The  grandsons  of  Adam  were  skilled  in 
sciences,  which  the  world  in  these  latter 
ages  are  only  beginning  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of ;  and  in  those  days  art  and  in- 
tellectual powers  probably  attained  a 
height  from  which  they  continued  to  fall 
for  4000  years,  and  to  which  tbev  can 
never  rise  again.  In  the  busy  and  dis- 
tracting life,  consequent  on  the  universal 
emigration  from  Babel,  much  of  this 
knowledge  was  undoubtedly  lost,  as 
being  oral,  it  was  the  first  to  suifer  from 
the  confusion  of  tongues ;  but  astronomy 
still  kept  her  watch  on  the  starlit  plains 
of  Chaldea ;  architecture  wrought  her 
wonders  at  Carli,t  IpsambuUt  &nd  stu. 
pendous  Thebes ;  and  magic  rheriabed 
lU  mysteries  in  the  caverns  of  Dakke, 
Ekmim,  and  Domdamil.  The  Egyptian 
priests  seemed  long  to  have  retained 
somewhat  of  the  ancient  superhuman 
knowledge ;  but  being  purely  traditional,^ 
it  was  at  any  time  liable  to  contract  or 
expire  under  the  jealous  guardianship  of 


some  high-priest,  who  wished  to  be  the 
last  of  his  order.  In  the  mysteries  of 
Isis,  some  of  the  groat  secrets  were  darkly 
shadowed  forth  ;  and  enough  has  already 
been  discovered  in  the  hierophontlc  walls 
of  her  ancient  temples,  to  prove  the  in- 
timacy of  their  authors  with  subjects  of 
which  the  wise  men  of  our  day  are  jost 
beginning  to  obtain  glimpses.  Magnetism 
appear^  to  have  been  well  understood  bj 
the  Egyptian  hierarchy  ;  not  only  from 
some  of  the  effects  we  find  recorded,  but , 
in  one  of  the  chambers  whose  hiero. 
glyph ics  are  devoted  to  medical  subjects, 
we  find  a  priest  in  the  very  act  of  that 
meamerism  which  is  pretended  to  have 
been  discovered  a  few  years  ago.  The 
patient  is  seated  in  a  chair,  while  the 
operator  describes  the  mesmeric  passes, 
and  an  attendant  waits  behind  to  support 
the  head  when  it  has  bowed  in  the  mys- 
terious sleep." 

The  study  of  magic  (or  that  which 
wears  the  appearance  of  magic)  still 
prevails  in  Egypt,  but  we  cannot 
congratulate  the  writer  on  the  bond 
fides  of  the  instances  he  has  wit- 
nessed if  they  are  confined  to  the 
performances  of  the  sham  magician 
Sheikh  Abdel  Kader,  who  performed 
marvels  of  clairvoyance  with  a  little 
Arab  boy  by  pouring  ink  into  tbc 
palm  of  nis  hand  and  making  him 
stare  at  it.  This  personage,  who 
also  exhibited  before  Mr.  Lane,  the 
traveller,  and  Lord  Prudhoe,  has 
been  detected,  and  turns  out  to  be  a 
Scotch  adventurer  turned  ^lussul- 
man,||  who,  doubtless,  found  this 
trap  to  catch  English  gulls  on  the 
\smg  in  search  of  Eastern  marvels, 
amazingly  profitable  while  it  lasted. 
We  are  further  told  that, — 


♦  The  author  of  Episodes  rf  Eastern  Travel, 

t  Carii,  forty-five  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Poonah,  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  em- 
pire, contains  a  famous  cave  temple. — O.  Y. 

X  Ipsambul,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  fifty  miles  from  Derr,  is  the  most 
remarkable  place  in  Nubia.  It  contains  two  temples,  which  are  considered  as  ihe 
must  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  The  smaller  of  the  two  appears  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Alhor  (Venus),  by  the  wife  of  Sesostris  ;  the  larger  seems  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Rhamscs  (Sesostris)  himself.  They  are  both  excavated  in  the  face  of 
the  rock,  and  the  largest  is  adorned  with  colossal  statues,  hieroglyphs,  paintings,  and 
sculptures,  which  represent  the  person  and  the  exploits  of  Rhamscs  with  the  moat 
curious,  highly-wrought,  and  interesting  details.  This  magnificent  work  was,  for  a 
long  time,  buried  under  the  sand  (as  doubtless  many  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
gorgeous  East) ;  but  Belzoni,  with  persevering  industry,  succeeded  in  clearing  it  out, 
though  it  must  ever  be  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  again.  On  this  account  we 
trust  that  it  is  included  in  Mr.  David  Roberts's  sketches  about  to  be  published,  as  we 
are  given  to  understand,  uniform  with  the  Holy  Land,  by  Mr.  Moon.— O.Y. 

§  It  could  not  safelv  have  been  committed  to  vulgar  paper,  or  all  the  world  would 
have  been  as  wise  as  the  priests  ! 

II  See  Lands,  Classical  and  Sacred,  By  Lord  Nugent,  9  vols.  London,  C.  Knight 
nd  Co.  1845. 
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1845.] 

"  In  0Q«  of  the  chambers  of  tbe  lombc 
is  found  a  ma^notiaing  prioat  under  the 
fi^ra  of  Anabis ;  one  of  bta  bands  is 
rmhed  a&Ma  the  ktmi  (to  produce  tbe  bjp« 
notio  upward  gazet)  of  tbe  aick  perton 
and  tbe  otber  ia  on  bis  breast.  When 
pri«stcnft  began  to  wane  in  Egypt, 
aagnetiam,  amongst  otber  of  its  instru- 
ments, passed  over  into  Greece,  and  the 
Pjtboness  directed  tbe  politics  of  tbe 
world  by  ber  rerehrtions  whilst  in  tbe 
eeatatio  state  of  clsinrojance." 

We  shall  diew  presently  when  we 
eome  to  discuss  tiie  JDabistan,  that 
the  Greeks  derived  what  they  pos- 
sessed of  the  occult  science  from  rer- 
sia,  about  500  b.c^  not  from  I^pt, 
for  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  in  tne 
order  of  acquiring  this  knowledge 
the  Persians  came  next  to  the  Eff^rp- 
tians.  Moreover,  we  think  we  amil 
be  able  to  prove  from  the  same 
source  that  it  was  not  magnetism  at 
all,  according  to  the  modem  or  mes* 
merie  interpretation  of  the  term, 
that  was  practised,  but  a  something 
very  strongly  resembling,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  tne  theory  of  Mr.  Braid ; 
and  we  believe  vrith  that  gentleman 
that,— 

"  It  win  be  found  that  tbe  same  pfcu- 
liar  state  of  the  nervous  sytUm,  induced  by 
various  processes,  has  existed  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  we  bad  any  notion  of, 
and  that  it  has  been  at  tbe  root  of  most 
of  the  religious  impostures  and  epidemic 
irruptions  of  fanaticism,  which  at  differ, 
en  I  times  have  manifested  themselves  in 
various  parts  of  tbe  world/' 

Now  we  take  it  that  the  Pytho- 
ness, not  by  the  objective  operation 
of  magnetism  from  without,  but  by 
the  Mta^ective  or  personal  influence  of 
haemal  agencies,  was  enabled  in- 
tensely to  abstract  her  conoeptive 
fiu:ulties  (aided  by  the  workings  of 
her  »erceptive  powers,  which  :had 
drank  in  certain  transactions  of  the 
outer  world,  and  stored  them  up  in 
her  memory^^  from  the  thousana  in- 
fluences which  must  ever  be  at  work 
around  her  in  her  waking  state,  and 


concentrate  them  upon  a  given  pur- 
pose ;  whether  it  were  to  forecast  the 
probable  duration  of  a  man*s  life  or 
the  fall  of  a  kingdom.  By  throwing 
herself  into  the  nervous  sleep  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Braid  (and  we  mean 
to  shew  how  commonly  this  has  been 
practised  from  the  earliest  ages  down 
to  the  present  time),  she  be^mes,  as 
it  were,  isolated  &om  the  external 
world;  her  whole  attention  is  ab- 
stracted from  external  influences  and 
transactions  and  intensely  concen- 
trated in  the  world  wUhin  henelf.  In 
this  condition  tbe  memory  is  idmost 
supematurally  vivid;  she  remem- 
bers circumstances  in  the  character 
of  the  man*s  life,  and  remarkable 
vicissitudes  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdom ;  she  reasons  logically  from 
the  vetitio  principii  to  ute  rational 
conclusion;  all  the  material  facU 
in  both  cases  (that  of  the  man  and 
that  of  the  kingdom)  pass  in  review 
before  her;  she  weighs  them  with 
scrupulous  nicety,  in  combination 
and  in  their  relaUve  bearings,  and 
she  arrives  at  a  conclusion  which 
surprises  every  body  because  it  is  so 
much  more  accurate  and  positive 
than  any  that  could  have  been  at- 
tained by  faculties  distracted  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  ever- varying  and  con- 
stantly succeeding  events  of  the 
outer  world.  And  this  is  what  the 
magnetists  call  clairvoyance!  At 
this  rate  the  sublime  imagination  of 
Homer  himself  would  be  looked 
upon  as  the  gift  of  a  magician  rather 
than  the  gift  of  nature — a  piece  of 
witchcraft  rather  than  a  concomitant 
of  true  genius.*  "We  said  just  now 
that  the  Greeks  derived  what  know- 
ledge they  possessed  of  the  (then) 
occult  science  of  magnetism,  so 
called,  from  Persia,  and  before  we  go 
farther  we  may  as  well  clear  up  the 
point.  At  page  227,  vol.  L  of  the 
JDabistan  we  find  this : — 

St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  places  Py- 
thagoras about  tbe  sixty-second  olympiad 


*  What  will  be  said  of  tbe  following  passage  ?  A  more  exquisite  bit  of  clairvoy" 
Mmee  ia  incoaoeivable.  Can't  you  positively  see  the  horses  lashing  and  blackening  the 
sea!  Homer  most  surely  have  had  visions  and  been  acquainted  with  tbe  arts  prao* 
tised  by  Zoroaster  and  the  magians : — 

Tske  also  tbese  notions  of  bis  tooching  tbe  effects  de  jmgnA  deantm,  as  Pearce  in  bia 
Latin  tianslatioa  of  Longinas  on  tbe  Snblime  (Load«  17SV)  bath  it 
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or  ibont  5t8  B.C.,  and  aayt  that  ba  waa  a 
zealous  follower  of  Zoroaster,  and  bad 
consulted  the  magi.  lamhlicua,*  in  bis 
life  of  Prthororas  (cap.  iy,),  atates  that 
this  philosopner  was  taken  prisoner  bj 
Cambjses,  and  carried  to  Babylon,  where, 
in  bis  intercourse  with  the  magi,  he  was 
instructed  in  their  modes  of  worship, 
perhaps  by  Zoroaster  himself.  •  •  • 
At  the  age  of  sixty.five  years  Zoroas- 
ter delivered  in  Babylon  lessons  in  phi- 
losooby ,  and  counted  Pythagoras  amongst 
bis  oisciples." 

At  page  278  we  are  told  that  when 
Alexander  came  to  Iran, 

"  He  found  that  the  Onshtasbpians  of 
Iran  were  the  better  and  wiaer,  and  he 
found  that  they  had  such  power  that 
vhin  thetf  pleased  they  Uft  the  body, 
which  thev  treated  as  a  grannent.  And, 
besides  these,  be  saw  another  claas  of 
men  in  Iran  (Persia  Proper)  who,  by 
means  of  reason  and  meditation,  disco- 
vered the  real  nature  of  things  as  they 
actually  exist." 

From  this  it  is  quite  clear  that 
Sf{^-maffneti8m  existed  in  Persia  he* 
fore  Alexander's  time.  We  find 
ourselves  further  supported  in  this 
position  by  the  fact  that  Bactra,  the 
birthplace  of  2iOroa8ter,f  at  whose 
feet  Pythagoras  sat,  was  built  by 
Kyamoors,  or  Cyrus,  the  founder  if 
the  Persian  monarchy^  and  that  it  was 
in  later  times  the  capital  of  a  Grecian 
kingdom,  founded  by  the  successors 
of  Alexander. 

Since  proofs  of  the  authority  of  the  . 
works  upon  which  we  are  mainly  re- 
lying for  our  facts  may  be  called  for, 
we  will  explain  at  once  that  the 
Dabisianj  or  School  of  Manners 
(sects),  b  an  English  translation  of 
a  Persian  work,  first  brought  into 
notice  by  the  renowned  schoHast  and 


orientalist  Sir  William  Jones,  who 
affirmed  that  he  '^had  been  induced 
by  his  earliest  inyestigatk>ns  to  be- 
lieve, and  by  his  latest  to  conclude, 
that  three  primitive  races  of  men 
must  have  emigrated  originally  from 
a  central  country,  and  that  this  coun- 
try was  /ran,  commonly  called  Per- 
sia.*" In  the  course  of  his  researches 
into  the  origin  of  such  lan^ages  and 
reli^ons  as  were  of  the  highest  an* 
tiquity  in  this  country,  he  lell  upon 
a  discovery  for  which  he  avers  **  he 
was  first  indebted  to  Mir  Mahommed 
Hussain,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
Mussulmans  in  India,  and  which  has 
at  once  dissipated  a  cloud,  and  cast  a 
gleam  of  lignt  on  the  primeval  his- 
tory of  Iran,  and  of  the  human  race, 
of  which  he  had  long  despaired,  and 
which  could  hardly  have  dawned 
from  any  other  quarter."  This  was 
the  rare  and  interesting  tract  on 
twelve  different  religions,  entitled 
the  JDabistan.  His  opinion  of  the 
work  ma}r  be  gleaned  from  a  private 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  Lord 
Teignmouth.   He  says, — 

"  The  greatest  part  of  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  a  curious  reader,  but  some 
of  it  cannot  be  transUted.  It  contains 
more  recondite  learning,  more  entertain- 
ing history,  more  beautiful  specimens  of 
poetry,  more  ingenuity  and  wit,  more  in- 
decency and  blssphemr,  than  1  ever  saw 
collected  in  a  single  volume.  The  two 
last  are  not  of  the  author's,  hut  are  intro- 
duced in  the  chapters  on  the  heretics  and 
the  infidels  of  India.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  the  most  instructive  and.  amusing  book 
I  ever  read  in  the  Persian."  t 

Almost  every  notable  incident  re- 
lated in  this  most  remarkable  of 
books  strongly  confirms  our  opinion 
that  the  ^  magnetic  fluid**  and  "spe* 


ra7«y  k9m^f^u%  Tl$guUutii  U«r/;^/*nr, 

*  Also  the  author  of  a  powerful  treatise  against  Porphyry's  letter  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  Egyptians. 

t  Zoroaster  was  bom  at  Dactra,  a  city  of  Bokhara,  in  Turkestan,  of  very  great  an- 
tiquity. 

X  The  English  translation  was  published  in  1845. 


*  Although  this  grand  line  does  not  appear  in  this  situation  in  the  editions  of  Homer 
usually  to  be  met  with,  but, — ^with  the  exception  of  the  laat  two  words  (tSkvfAirif  n), — 
^n  the  Iliad,  f .  lib.  588,  we  give  it  because  Longinus  quotes  the  passage  aa  we  have 
-itten  it.  Probably  the  fine  ought  to  appear  in  both  places^  at  v,£l,  and  at 

588,  '  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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ml  inflnenee**  eommnnieated  by  one 
penon  to  another,  upon  which  the 
mesmeric  doctrine  hangs,  form  no 
ingredient  whateTer  in  producing 
the  extraordinanr  manifestations 
which  are  evolved  in  the  abnormal 
state.  The  Eastern  devotees,  the 
magi  of  Persia,  and  all  the  other 
macdsers  of  magic,  under  whatever 
oencmiination  .  the^  passed,  were 
clearly  «0^-magnetisers — restraining 
the  breath,  and  fixing  the  eyes,  and 
concentrating  the  attention  on  an 
object  —  inoilcating  the  principles 
and  practice  of  self-maCTCtism.  And 
we  owe  it  to  Mr.  Braid  to  say  that, 
whilst  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Eastern 
practices  as  developed  in  the  Dabis" 
tan  (which  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish two  years  after  his  discovery), 
in  his  theory  of  nenrh3rpnotiBm  he 
hit  upon  the  very  principle  of  the 
motbu  opercmdi  pursued  by  the  ma« 
gian  or  Sabaeistic  practitioners  of  the 
EbsL  At  page  270,  vol.  L  of  the 
DabvOan  we  find  this  explanation  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  practice  into  India : — 

''An  Induin  sage  BaviDg  beard  of 
King  Guslitaap  having  adopted  Zoroas- 
ter's creed,  wrote  a  Tetter  to  the  king 
dissoadiDg  bim  from  such  a  course.  On 
this  Kin;^  Gushtasp  invited  tbe  sage  to 
eome  and  bold  a  discassion  with  Zoroas- 
ter in  bis  presence.  Tbe  Indian  sage 
obeyed  ;  but.  instead  of  overthrowing 
Zoroaster's  influence,  was  hisuelf  con- 
Tert«>d  to  tbe  f«itb  of  tbe  latter." 

The  conversation  seems  to  have 
heen  very  brief,  and  chiefly  on  Zoro- 
tster*8  side,  but  directly  home  to  the 
point  Listen,**  said  Zoroaster,  to 
one  nosk  *  of  this  asta,  which  I  have 
received  from  God,  and  attend  to  its 
mterpretation One  of  Zoroaster's 
disciples,  by  the  prophet's  orders, 
then  read  a  nosk,  in  which  God  thus 
directed"Zardust"(Zoroaster),  "On 


the  promulgation  of  the  Iran  faith 
there  shall  come  from  Hindostan  a 
wise  man  named  Jangranghachah 
(now  this  was  the  r^  name  of  this 
Indian  sage)  who  will  ask  thee 
ouestions  loter  such  and  such  guise, 
the  answers  to  which  are  after  this 
manner,  thus  answering  ail  his  ques- 
tions:— 

*  Dy  this  same  nosk  bis  condition  was 
improved. ' 
And  tbe  answer  to  each  question  was 
correctly  given.' 

"When  he  heard  the  solution  of  his 
question  he  fell  from  his  chair,  and 
on  recovering  his  senses  adopted  the 
true  faith.-— P.  277. 

In  one  of  George  Colman's  come- 
dies a  hard-hearth  man  is  described 
as  having  leaned  ogmrut  a  wall  and 
become  benevolenL  The  Ind  ian  sage's 
conversion  seems  to  have  been  of  this 
unaccountable  order.f  We  confess 
we  don't  quite  comprehend  it;  but 
every  thing  must  have  a  b^;inning, 
and,  since  most  important  results  to 
Hindustan  depended  upon  the  con- 
version, we  shall  not  puzzle  our- 
selves about  it,  but  pass  our  readers 
on  to  the  curious  revelations  con- 
tained in  the  book. 

The  Dabuttm  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  Manomedan  tra- 
veller, of  the  name  of  Moshan  Fani, 
and  consists  of  twelve  chapters,  an- 
swering to  the  number  of  £^em  re- 
ligions which  it  treats  of ;  but,  at  the 
end,  the  author  siws  that  there  are 
only  fipe  great  religions, — those  of 
the  Hindus,  Persians,  Jews,  Naza- 
reans  and  Mussulmans.  Mahomedan- 
ism,  however,  is  the  religion  chiefly 
dealt  with.  In  order,  we  presume, 
to  prepare  us  for  the  almost  incredi- 
ble amount  of  blind  superstition 
which  must  have  enabled  the  Persians 
and  Indians  to  believe  in  such  physical 
and  psychical  principles  as  tney  ap- 


•  Book. 

t  Mr.  Braid  appears  to  understand  tbe  whole  transaction.  He  says  (See  Medical 
Tma),  '*  Now,  it  appears  to  me  bigbly  probable,  tbat  tbia  extraordinary  nosk,  wbicb 
was  so  astounding  to  the  Indiau  sage^jfivm  aiinmiacing  him  hjf  nam$,  and  tk§  very 
qveuinnt  which  he  meant  to  pr^pote  and  iheir  ajfpropriate  aniicen,  was,  afVer  all,  no  sucb 
nigbty  miraele  as  at  first  si^t  it  appears  to  be.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  tbis 
same  sage,  on  hearing  tbat  King  Gusbtasp  bad  embraced  tbis  faith, '  wrote  an  epistle 
to  tbe  great  king,  dissuading  bim  from  tbe  profession  of  tbe  pure  faitb.'  Now,  tbia 
letter  was  sent  prior  to  tbe  sage's  visit,  for  tbe  purpose  of  holding  this  disputation 
with  Zoroaster ;  and  the  latter  would,  no  doubt,  see  tbe  letter,  or  bear  its  contents, 
and  might  thus  very  easily,  from  tbe  train  of  amment  used  to  tbe  king,  judge  what 
questions  would  be  put  by  tbe  Indian  sage,  as  well  ss  what  might  be  tbe  most  tuiuble 
toswers  to  them."  [The  wonder  is,  tbat  these  very  natural  suspicions  did  not  occur 
to  the  sage  before  be  '  fell  from  bis  chair/  "->0.  Y.I 
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pear  to  harbonr,  Mr.  Trover  tdb  us, 
in  his  iDtrodaction,  that  the  ^  Asiatic, 
from  the  dawn  of  his  reason,  is  nou- 
rished with  the  marvellous,  trained 
to  credulity,  and  prepared  for  mys- 
ticism, the  bane  of  practical  life ;  in 
short,  he  imbibes  from  his  infancy  a 
superstition  from  which  he  never 
frees  himself,  always  prone  to  inter- 
pret every  unusual  phenomenon  as  a 
miracle."  The  same  writer  also  points 
our  attention  to  a  particular  order  of 
SCifis  (the  professors  of  the  most  ab- 
struse of  the  twelve  religions  treated 
of  in  the  Dabistan)^  who 

"  Endeavour  to  compreb«iid,  to  fix» 
and  to  explain  the  attributes  of  God; 
tbe  holy  object  sanctifies  their  efforts; 
unattainable,  it  exalts  their  souls  above 
themselves;  incomprebensibilitj  yields 
to  the  sacred  power  of  self-intuition; 
mysterious  darkness  to  celestial  light; 
their  intellect  no  more  terrestrial,  'knows 
its  own  sun  and  its  own  stars  *  (<  ioUmque 
iuumt  iua  $idera  norunt,*-^JEneUt  lib.  vi. 
T.  641);  eoniintuil  mental  ncUemenl, 
they  produce  in  thefnulves  (according  to 
their  own  phraseology)  a  ttaU  of  intoxi" 
cation  ;  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  they  approach  the  Supreme  Be. 
ing,  and  finally  fancy  an  intimate  union 
with  their  Creator.   These  aie  the  mystic 

At  pages  79-81,  Vol.  I.  in  allusion 
to  the  practices  pursued  by  the  doc- 
tors or  the  Sipasian  sect,  which  is 
held  in  much  esteem  in  Persia,  we 
are  told  :— 

"  If  he  (the  devotee)  proceeds  to  the 
suppression  of  breath,  which  is  called 
the  knowledge  of  '  Dam  and  Jumrad* 
or  the  science  of  breath  and  imagination, 
he  closes  not  tlie  eyes,  but  directs  them 
to  the  tip  of  the  nose  *  *  *  enumerates 
the  name  of  God  from  once  to  sixteen 
times,  and  whilst  counting  draws  tbe 
breath  upwards t  *  •  •  until 
from  the  intensity  of  imag^ination  he  arrives 
to  a  state  in  which  he  thinks  that  his  soul 
and  breath  bound  like  the  jet  of  a  foun. 
tain  to  tbe  crown  of  the  head.    ♦    •  ♦ 


As  causing  the  brealh  to  mount  to  th* 
crown  of  the  head  is  a  power  peculiar  to 
the  most  eminent  persons ;  so  whoever 
can  convey  his  breath  and  soul  together 
to  that  part,  becomes  the  viceregent  of 
God.  •  •  •  Another  rule  is,  the  idea 
of  the  instructor :  the  worshipper  imagines 
him  to  be  present  and  is  never  separated 
from  that  thought,  nnttl  he  attains  to  such 
a  degree,  that  tbe  image  of  his  spiritaal 
gaide  is  never  absent  from  the  mind's 
eye,  and  he  then  tarns  to' contemplate  bis 
heart ;  for  he  has  a  mirror  before  his  sight 
and  beholds  his  own  form,  until  after 
long  practice,  it  is  never  more  separated 
from  the  heart,  to  which  he  then  directs 
himself ;  or  he  sits  down  to  contemplate 
his  heart,  and  reflects  on  it  as  being  in 
continual  movement.  In  all  these  cases 
be  regards  the  practices  of  the  suppression 
of  the  breath  as  profitable  for  the  abstrac- 
tion of  thought  t  •  •  •  Another 
rule  is  what  they  call  diid  dwa,  or  the 

*  free  voice.*  •  •  •  'Vhe  mode  of 
hearing  it  is  aiier  this  manner :  the  de- 
votees direct  the  hearing  and  understand- 
ing to  the  brain ;  and  whether  in  tbe 

§loom  of  night,  in  the  house,  or  in  the 
esert,  hear  this  voice,  which  they  esteem 
as  their  sikkar,  or  '  address  to  God.' 
Azizi  thus  expresses  himself: — 

*  I  recognise  that  playful  sportiveuess. 
And  well  know  that  amount  of  blaa- 

disbment ; 

The  sound  of  footsteps  comes  to  my  ear 
at  night ; 

It  was  thyself ;  I  recognise  the  hallowed 
voice.' 

Then,  having  opened  the  eyes,  and  look* 
ing  between  the  eyebrows,  a  form  appears. 
— P.  88.  •  ♦  •  It  is,  howercr,  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  there  are  four  states 
of  vision  ;  the  first,  nuniar,  or  that  which 
is  seen  during  sleep  ;  bpr  sleep  is  meant 
that  state  when  the  subtile  fumes  arising 
from  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach 
mounting  up  to  the  brain,  overpower  ex- 
ternal perceptions  at  the  time  of  repose : 
whaterer  is  then  beheld  is  called  in 
Farsi  tinah,  in  Arabic,  rLya,  and  in 
Hindi,  ivapna.  The  state  beyond  this 
dignity  is  susvapna,  in  Arabic  ghaib,  or 
'mysterious;'  and»  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  the  Hindoos,  sukhatvada,  or 


t  An  admirable  plan  for  composing  oneself  to  sleep  when  inclined  to  be  wakeful 
afler  going  to  bed,  as  tbe  reader,  doubtless,  is  aware. 

t  This  is  one  of  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  success  of  the  hypnotic  trance. 
Mr.  Braid  tells  us,  that  from  a  venr  early  period  of  bis  attention  to  the  subject,  be 
observed  the  increased  difficulty  of  hypnotising  subjects  who  breathed  quickly,  and 
therefore  required  them  to  suppress  their  respiration.  Thus,  he  says,  *'  by  inducing 
the  low  circulation  and  suppressed  respiration,  the  blood  being  thus  inefficiently  arte* 
rialised,  acts  as  a  narcotic,  and  depresses  all  the  powers  eelow  that  of  natural  slxxp." 
And  if  tbe  attention  has  been  previously  concentrated  on  any  particular  object,  all  the 
functions  except  those  engaged  on  that  object  (and  these  functions  are  greatly  in- 
tensified, bringing  to  their  aid  the  vis  nervosa  belonging  to  tbe  temporarily  su». 
«nded  functions)  become  dormant*  ^  ^ 
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tmtmiki  (mpMdiog  tk»  connttciM  be. 
tvMo  Mul  ttfid  body)  which  it  m 
foilowa :  When  Dirine  grao*  it  commu- 
Bicated  from  the  worlds  cm  high,  and  lite 
transport  arising  from  that  grace  k>cks 
up  external  perceptions,  whatever  is  be- 
held daring  that  state  is  called  bindb,  or 
'  revelation but  that  state  into  which 
the  senaes  enter,  or  A^sibw^gta/ a  trance/ 
which  is  «zpre«ed  in  Arabic  hy  Jakit, 
or '  recovering  from  ebriety/  and  in  Hiiu 
di  bj  Jagrat,  *  awaking/  and  pratyoM, 
'  evidence/  means  that  state  in  which 
divine  grace  beia^  coaunonicated,  with. 
oat  the  aenses  being  overpowered,  it 
transports  the  person  for  the  time  being 
to  the  world  of  reality.  Whatev«r  he 
beholds  in  this  state  is  called  bindb,  or 
mdainak,  'reality.'  The  state  higher 
than  this  is  the  power  of  the  soul  to  quit 
the  body,  and  to  return  to  it.  •  •  ♦ 
lliey  affirm  that  the  bodies  occupied  by 
some  sonla  resemble  a  looae  garment, 
which  may  be  put  off  at  pleasure ;  so 
that  they  can  ascend  to  the  world  of 
light,  and  on  their  return  become  uniteii 
with  the  material  elementa."..Pp.  84-6. 

These  ecstatics  are  sufficiently  ac- 
connted  for  by  the  management  of 
the  breath  {habs'i'dctnt,  or  imprison- 
ment of  the  breath),  the  straining  of 
the  e^es  at  a  particular  point,  and 
the  intense  concentration  of  the 
thoughts  and  attention  on  a  given 
object.  The  preceding  foot-note  may 
anist  the  reader  to  comprehend  this. 
We  will  now  quote  one  or  two  of  the 
miraculous  feats  ascribed  to  some  of 
those  masters  of  the  esoteric  and  ex- 
oteric doctrines, — the  Moheds : — 

**  Farshid  Wird  and  Bahroan  used  to 
stand  facing  each  other;  every  arrow 
which  Babmio  discharged  against  Far- 
ahid  Wird  he  used  to  cot  in  two  with  his 
tword  ;  and  whenever  the  Utter  let  fly  an 
arrow,  Bahman,  with  activity  and  ad. 
dreas,  threw  himself  to  one  side,  and 
avoided  it.  But  tbis  is  still  more  won- 
derful :  whenever  Bahman  shot  off  a 
musket,  Farshid  let  fly  one  at  the  same 
instant,  and  ball  met  ball,  so  that  they 
both  remained  unhurt.  Sometimes,  also, 
when  Farshid  shot  off  bia  musket,  Bah- 
man used  to  move  rapidly  on  oue  side/* 
— /6W.  •  •  •  "  I  once  beheld  Khir- 
admand,  while  standing  face  to  face 
to  Rustam,  assume  the  form  of  a  dragon, 
and  shower  out  fire  from  his  mouth  to 
such  a  degree,  that  a  strong  palm  was 
consumed  by  in  violence."— 

*  *  f  "  The  Mobed  Uhshykr  re- 
lafes :  Being  in  uant  of  a  few  direms,  I 
went  to  Yaid^n  Sitii,  the* disciple  of  the 
Mobed  Sarosh  :  on  this  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand,  and  taking  up  Bome 


broken  potUrjt,  ibraied  twenty  heapa  of  it« 
Having  6r«atAed  on  thtte  a  few  timea« 

tiny  all  b$cawH  gold  mpkm ;  these  he  put 
into  my  hands,  and  I  disbursed  them  in 
the  course  of  my  ordinary  expenses.  He 
also  relates :  Yazddn  Sit&i  sometimes 
threw  into  the fin  toweU  on  tohich  the  Aames 
had  no  effect,  ♦  ♦  *  Sbidoso,  the 
son  of  Anosa,  said,  We  were  once  seated 
near  him  when  he  placed  a  taper  in  a 
basin  of  water;  there  immediately  ap. 
peered  some  peacocks  turning  towards 
the  water,  plunging  their  heads  into  it, 
and  displaying  all  Uieir  beauty." — Vol.i, 
pp.  116,  117.  ♦  *  ♦  "  Farah  Kari 
used  to  relate  the  following  story  con- 
cerning the  Mobed  Sar6sh  :  At  the  time 
of  arriving  in  the  caravansarat  of  B&lik, 
in  the  city  of  Jarkham,  the  men  of  that 
place  wished  to  act  wickedly  towards  us, 
and  practise  oppression.  I  explained 
the  nature  of  their  conduct  to  the  Mobed, 
on  which  he  retired  into  a  corner.  That 
same  night,  thei^e  appeared  in  the  air  men 
whoee  headi  reached  to  the  heavens  whiUt 
their  feet  touched  the  earth.  The  people 
of  the  city  were  seised  with  consterna- 
tion, and  desisted  from  oppressing  us, 
and  the  merchants  at  the  same  time  be- 
stowed freedom  on  tliose  who  had  been 
captives  for  many  years."— I6id. 

This  is  a  fine  jumblement  of  ne- 
cromancy, alchemy,  and  so  on,  and 
all  true  to  the  canons  of  the  esoteric 
philosophy,  which  has  from  time  im- 
memorial been  punctually  handed 
over  from  the  East  to  the  whole  of 
Europe.  If  these  miraculous  in- 
stances really  took  place,  or  the  au- 
thor's senses  have  been  cheated  into 
an  impression  of  their  reality,  they 
are  not  very  difficult  to  dispose  of. 
At  the  bare  contemplation  of  them, 
the  reminiscences  of^our  schoolboy- 
days  conjure  up  a  confVised  picture  of 
a  seat  by  the  side  of  uncle  John  in 
the  pit ;  befrilled  and  barley- sugar- 
begrimed  urchins,  rheumy  old  wo- 
men, and  sagacious-looking  tailors; 
magical  peacocks,  guinea-pigs,  pi- 
geons, rabbits,  and  magic  lanterns; 
unaccountable  bottles,  cards,  cabinets, 
handkerchiefs,  eggs,  and  penny 
loaves;  a  background  filled  by  fe- 
rocious-looking (painted)  magi,  cro- 
codiles, dragons,  pphinxes,  and  sar- 
cophagi,— combining  to  envelope  in 
an  efiulffent  mist  of  impressive  de- 
vilment Mr.  Alexander,  or  Siffnor 
Blit;;,  or  Ching  Lau  Lauro,  and  tneir 
sprites  in  green  jackets,  with  profuse 
irruptions  of  brass  buttons.  If  this 
homely  solution  won't  do,  it  is  onl" 
needful  to  fall  ^*^\^^Qg[| 
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philosophic  poetulate  of  vivid  im- 
pressions evoKed  by  excited  imagina- 
tion,— the  abnonoAl  substitution  of 
fancy  for  reality.  The  apparition  of 
the  ffiants,  however,  mentioned  in 
the  last  of  these  stories,  is  a  more 
serious  affair, — for  it  was  seen  by  a 
whole  city.  The  "  men  whose  heads 
reached  the  heavens  whilst  their  feet 
touched  the  earth"  seem  to  be  an 
ampUficatioH  of  the  gigantic  white 
cock  with  wings  all  bedecked  vdth 
pearls  and  carbuncles,**  whose  feet 
stood  upon  the  first  heaven,  and 
whose  head  reached  to  the  second, 
witnessed  by  Mahomet,  when,  with 
the  archangel  Grabriel  for  his  guide, 
he  paid  his  nocturnal  visit  to  heaven 
by  means  of  a  kind  of  Jacobus  ladder 
propped  up  in  the  suburbs  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  a  figure,  moreover,  as 
old  as  language  itself,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  fated  to  be  bor» 
rowed  by  almost  every  poet  of  every 
country  since  Moses  wrote  the  sub- 
lime song  of  the  children  of  Israel  on 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Ma- 
homet very  probably  pilfered  it  with 
a  trifling  variation  Out  somebody  pil- 
fered it  for  him,  which  is  the  more 
likely)  from  the  Talmudists;  for  in 
a  venerable  tract  called  Bava  Bathrcu, 
of  the  Bahijlonish  Talmud,  there  is  a 
story  of  a  prodigious  bird  called 
ZfZy  which,  "  standing  with  his  feet 
upon  the  earth,  reaches  up  with  his 
head  unto  the  heavens,  and  darken- 
ing the  whole  orb  of  the  sun  with 
the  spreading  of  his  wings,  causes  a 
total  eclipse  thereof."*  There  are 
other  sources,  too,  from  which  it 
might  have  been  taken  for  the  pro- 
phet's use,  ex,  gr, : — 

lliud,  A.  443. 

"  Mox  sese  attoht  in  auras, 

IngrHditurque  solo,  et  ca^iut  inter  nubila 
condit/'— lib.  iv.  177. 

Our  own  Milton,  too; — but  he  has 
every  where  drawn  from  springs 
whose  sources  were  hidden  in  tne  sa- 
cred gloom  of  remotest  antiquity. 
Thouiih  nhvsicallv  blind,  hia  urpninfl 


logjf  and  WUckcraft  suggests  an  in- 
stance or  two  in  point  There  is, 
too,  a  rather  remarkable  coinadenoe 
between  it  and  the  fiunous  deluaioa 
which  occurred  to  a  multitude  of 
Scotchmen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  below  Lanark,  in  1686  :— 

"  Many  people  gathered  together  for 
tereral  afiemoona,  where  there  were 
showers  of  bonnets,  hats,  guna,  and 
aworda,  which  coverad  the  trees  and  the 
ground ;  companies  of  men  marched  in. 
order  upon  the  water  aide ;  companies 
meeting  companies,  going  all  through 
each  other,  and  then  all  (ailing  to  the 
ground,  and  disappearing;  other  com- 
paniea  immediately  appeared,  marching' 
the  same  way." 

Whilst  many  of  these  people  could 
see — nothings  two-thirds  "bore  wit- 
ness to  the  phenomena  not  by  mere 
words  only,  but  by  bodily  fright  and 
trembling,  abundiantly  manifest  to 
those  who  could  see  nothing.**  The 
reality  here — if  reality  at  all — ought 
to  have  been  distinctly  seen  hy  every 
one.  Excited  imagination  and  over- 
strained vision  will  account  for  it  all ; 
and  Walker,  in  his  account  of  the 
occurrence,  puts  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  delusion  in  his  wind-up.  lie 
says,  "  Those  who  did  see  them  there, 
whenever  they  went  abroad  saw  a  bon^ 
net  or  a  sxcord  drop  in  the  loayP  Plant 
yourself  before  your  dining- room  fire, 
and  stare  into  its  glowing  heart  with 
a  dogged  determination  for  ten  mi- 
nutes (all  the  better  after  a  hot 
supper  and  your  second '  glass  of 
whisky -punch),  and  you  will  as- 
suredly see  the  comical  phiz  of  your 
i'riend  Tonikins  grinnm^  at  you 
amongst  the  coals.  Or,  tiuce  half-a- 
dozen  friends,  and  make  them  look 
intently  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
at  the  apocryphal  **gnat  perched  on 
the  cross  of  St.  Paul's;  you  will 
have  an  anxious  mob  around  you  in 
five  minutes.  Announce  the  wonder, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  who, 
according  to  Ingoldsby, 

'*          say  no  word  to  indicate  a 

doubt, 
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of  gin  and  pots  of  lialf*and*half, 
without  limit,  on  the  point.  The 
clairvojanoe  of  the  mesmerists  is  no- 
thing  to  this. 

But  we  must  take  just  another 
dip  into  the  BabUtan.  At  pajze  259, 
voL  i.,  we  have  an  account  of  Zoro- 
aster (in  the  Persian,  Zardmht)  pre- 
paring KiDjg^  Gushtasp  for  a  heavenly 
vision  of  his  own  future  state : — 

"  Zardasht  then  ordered,  for  the  par. 
poce  of '  the  recitation  aud  breatbio^  out 
of  prajer,'  they  should  make  ready  m  an 
inner  apartment  wine,  sweet  perfumes, 
milk,  and  a  pome^^ranate ;  and  over 
these  be  performed  the  •  recitative  and 
prayers,'  in  a  low  voice,  out  of  the  Aveita 
and  Zand.  After  this  ceremony,  they 
gave  Guiib'asp  some  of  the  hallowed 
wine,  on  the  mere  tastings  of  which  he 
became  insensible,  and  rose  not  up  for 
three  days:  in  that  interval,  his  spirit 
ascended  to  lieaven,  and  there  beheld  the 
celeatial  n)*mphs  (the  dark-eyed  meidena 
prcKDised  by  Mahomet  to  Xh»  faithful  in 
Faradiae),  their  palaces,  progeny,  and  at. 
tendaniJt ;  the  blessings  of  Paradise  ;  the 
different  gradations  of  rank  among  the 
virtuous,  and  the  grade  reserved  for 
him*elf/* 

Again,  at  page  283,  we  have  a 
long  description  of  heaven  and  hell 
(much  too  long  to  quote  here),  given 
by  Ardaiviraf,  who,  having  dnmk  a 
cup  of  "  hallowed  wine  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Dustur,  lay  down 
on  his  couch,  and  did  not  arise  before 
the  expiration  of  a  weeh*^ 

The  book  abounds  in  instances  si- 
milar to  these,  which  we  have  quoted 
at  random  as  we  chanced  upon 
them.  All  the  ecstatic  trances  ap- 
pear to  hiave  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  marvellous  visions  of  the  prophet 
Mahomet ;  indeed,  they  are  designed 
chiefly  to  further  the  Islamism,  or, 
rather,  to  keep  alive  a  philosophy 
that  was  propagated  in  Persia  by 
Zoroaster  centuncs  before  Mahomet 
was  bom.  There  is  little  doubt,  we 
think,  that  when  the  prophet  se- 


daded  himself  in  his  solitary  cave, 
near  Afeoca,  called  the  Cave  of  Htra^ 
he  acted  under  the  instructions  of 
Sergins  (or  Bahira),  a  Nestorian 
monk,  of  Syiia;  and  Abdollah  £bn 
Salem,  a  Persian  Jew,  who  had  most 

Erobablv  derived  from  the  place  of 
\B  birth  the  principles  and  practices 
of  Zoroaster's  philosophy,  and  com- 
municated to  him  the  secret  of 
throwing  himself  into  ecstatic  trances 
by  means  of  managing  the  breath, 
filing  the  gaze,  and  concentrating 
the  thoughts  upon  heavenly  visions. 
Mahomd^,  though  of  noble  descent, 
was  in  his  youth  poor  almost  to  indi- 
gence, and  so  illiterate  that  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  bagman,  or  com- 
mercial traveller,  for  Cadhigha,  a 
wealthy  dame,  "  fet  and  forty,  with 
whom  he  so  thoroughly  ingratiated 
himself  by  his  aptitude  for  business, 
that,  after  having  been  three  years 
in  her  service,  she  married  him,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Mecca.  This  fired  his  ambition.  In 
the  course  of  his  rounds  for  orders, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
Jews  and  Christians ;  and,  perceiving 
the  sectarianism  and  bitterness  that 
had  sprung  up  amongst  the  latter,  he 
conceived  the  bold  i&a  of  inventing 
a  new  religion,  of  which  he  himseu 
should  be  the  head.  He,  therefore, 
from  being  a  dissipated,  rollicking 
blade,  affected  an  eremitic  life,  and 
withdrew  to  his  cave  during  the  day ; 
as  Diogenes,  afler  having  been  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey  of  Sinope,  and 
transported  for  coming,  betook  him- 
self to  his  tub.  In  this  cave,  acti'.^g 
under  the  directions  of  the  Persian 
Jew,  he  threw  himself  into  those  ec- 
static trances  durmg  which  he  had 
his  miraculous  visions.*  About  this 
time,  he  likewise  became  acquainted 
with  the  Nestorian  monk,  and  the 
monk  and  the  Jew  became  his  secre- 
taries. From  these  two  worthies  he 


*  Dean  Prideaux  takes  up  a  lapiut  of  the  prophet  with  reference  to  the  frontal 
dimensions  of  the  giant  of  the  third  heaven  very  felicitously.  Mahomet  describes 
this  tliird  heaven  as  being  made  of  precious  stones,  where,  at  the  entrance,  he  met 
Abraham,  who  also  recommended  himself  to  his  piayers.  He  saw  a  vast  many  more 
auj^els  than  in  the  former  heaven,  and  among  them  another  great  one  of  so  prodigious 
a  stie,  that  the  distance  between  both  his  ejies  was  as  mwh  as  seventy  thotuand  days* 
journey.  **  Here,"  saya  the  erudite  dean,  '**  Mahomet  was  out  m  his  matbemadcs ; 
for,  the  distance  between  a  man*8  eyes  being  in  proportion  to  his  height  but  as  one  to 
setenty-tuo,  the  height  of  this  angel,  according  to  this  rule,  most  have  been  near 
fourteen  thousand  years*  journey,  which  is  J'ow  times  as  much  as  the  height  of  ail  his  seven 
heaoems  together ;  and  therefore  'tis  impossible  such  an  aogel  could  ever  stand  within 
any  ofu»  of  them,"  ^  ^ 
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doabtlcM  borrowed  that  knowledge 
(tf  the  Hdy  SeripCures  which  enabled 
him  to  introduce  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  inddents  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  into  his  Alcoran, 
which,  by  the  by,  in  consequence  of 
there  bemg  no  pens,  ink,  and  paper 
in  Mecca  (the  peofde  being  able  nei- 
ther to  read  nor  to  write,  since  in 
those  days  profound  ignorance  of  li- 
terature was  a  custom  sacred  amongst 
the  tribe  from  which  Mahomet 
sprung),  was  written,  or  scratched^ 
by  the  two  secretaries  and  Badiar, 
the  Cendian,  on  the  spade-bones  of 
shoulders  of  mutton  and  the  shoul- 
ders of  camels,  tied  together  on  a 
string.  The  Koran  came  out  in 
driblets  of  a  chapter  at  a  time,  and 
was  in  this  Mray  learned  orally  by 
heart  by  the  disciples  of  Mahomet; 
who,  when  all  the  writing  and  in- 
struction that  were  necessary  to  form 
a  kind  of  sacred  book,  or  standard  of 
faith,  had  been  rendered,  coolly 
killed  the  monk  in  order  to  preserve 
the  secret.  In  spite  of  all  his  edify- 
ing sermons  and  miraculous  visions, 
Mecca  at  length  became  too  hot  for 
the  prophet,  and  he  acoordinffly  ab- 
sconded, with  a  handful  of  followers, 
to  Yatreb,  where  he  built  a  house 
and  a  mosque,  and  turned  highvray- 
man.  This  was  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  623 ;  and  with  it  the  ^loslem 
era  commenced,  being  the  first  year 
of  the  Hyrira  (or  "  flight").  His 
first  exploit  was  to  send  out  Uiirty  of 
his  mounted  banditti  to  attack  and 
despoil  a  rich  caravan  going  from 
Syria  to  Mecca;  but  the  caravan 
was  too  well  guarded  to  be  molested 
with  safety,  and  the  pious  hiffhwa^r- 
man  was  foiled.  Several  otner  si- 
milar attempts  met  with  a  like  result. 
At  length,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Hegira,  news  came  of  a  very  rich 
caravan  which  was  to  cross  his  paUi, 
en  rotUe  from  Mecca  to  Syria,  when 
he  went  out  in  person  with  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  men.  At  Be- 
dor,  he  met  the  caravan,  guards 


the  superior  number  of  hm  eneittiea, 
caused  M«m  to  multiply  his  three  hun- 
dred by  two.  Were  it  not  that 
many  such  victories  have  been  won 
Hffainst  equally  fearfUl  odds,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  the 
incident  the  same  solution  we  have 
applied  to  the  Caledcmian  shower  of 
bonnets  and  blunderbusses,  below 
Lanark. 

From  these  premises — ^which  we 
have  thought  it  judicious  to  lay  down 
as  well  for  the  amusement  as  for  the 
edification  of  the  curious  reader — we 
conclude,  first,  that  Mahomet  was 
instructed  in  the  art  of  throwing 
himself  into  the  ecstatic  trances  in 
which  he  enjoyed  his  visions,  by  the 
Permm  Jew  (mark  well  the  country) 
AbdoUah  Ebn  Salem ;  secondly,  that 
he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  (which  he  has  pirated 
with  a  freeaom  that  docs  credit  to 
his  judgment)  from  the  Neetorian 
monk  Serous,  whose  pen  he  em- 
ployed until  he  thought  it  high  time 
to  murder  him.  One  thing  is  per- 
fectly clear,  and  it  is  all  we  care 
about  at  present :  he  teas  a  self- 
hypnotiser  ! 

\Ve  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  confusion  has  taken 
place  of  the  respective  religions  and 
religious  ceremonies  and  practices  of 
the  Persians  and  the  Hindus.  Hence, 
in  the  present  day,  we  find  in  both 
countries  the  distinctive  practices  and 
principles  of  each.  There  is  in  both 
the  same  violent  conjunction  of  re- 
ligion and  esoteric  philosophy.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Troyer 
says,  that, — 

"  If  we  take  a  rapid  comparative 
of  the  principal  featurea  of  the  five  re- 
lisrioDS  mentioned  (the  live  into  wbicb 
Alohsan  F&ni  resolvea  the  twelve  Xietted 
of  io  the  Dab'uian),  we  find  emanailon  9} 
all  beingSf  intellectual  and  material, frm 
one  great  source,  to  be  the  fundamenttl 
and  characteristic  dogma  of  Hinduttan, 
established  and  developed  in  the  most 
explicit  and  positive  manner.    The  di- 
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bjf  0  ddmg9  is  M  Dirt  of  Um  Permn 
creed ;  it  Mems  in  tne  Indian  at  one  of 
Um  paet  periodical  renovatioiia  of  the 
worid.  which  are  to  be  followed  by  others, 
aad  is  also  admitud  by  the  Persians; 
whilst  the  Jews,  Christiao8,and  Mahom- 
medans,  believe  a  dduge  not  very  ancient, 
as  a  punishment  of  baman  depravity. 
ImeiTMatwmt  of  th§  Dtityfor  tht  ben^  of 
wmnkmd  are  believed  oaly  by  Uiodaa 
and  Christiana.  •  •  •  Trmnmifram 
tiom  if  tanght  in  the  aacred  hooka  oftbe 
Hind  as  and  Persians.  The  iwmortality 
of  tk$  ioulf  raorvtd  to  future  beatitude  or 
demitmtion,  is  maiotained  generally  ;  less 
positively  by  the  ancient  Jews.  *  *  * 
The  Hindus  and  Persians  place  the  fu- 
tare  life  in  a  long  series  of  purifications 
or  purgatories,  leading,  howsoever  late, 
finally  to  beaveo.  •  ♦  •  Theretur- 
reeiion  with  the  soma  bod^,  and  the  last 
jmdgwtemt,  are  amongst  the  most  essential 
teneCa  of  the  Magi,  Christians,  and  Ma« 
hommedans." 

In  Ward's  History  of  the  Hindus^ 
we  find  a  multitude  ofstrong  analo- 
gies between  their  theories  wd  prac- 
tices and  those  set  forth  in  the  Da* 
Usfon,  as  having  been  inculcated 
amon^  the  Persians  by  Zoroaster 
and  luB  diadples.  The  Eundus,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  more  systematic  in 
their  preparatory  courses.  They 
have  graduated  rules  for  attaining 
the  most  correct  and  eligible  pos- 
tures, and  for  managing  the  sup- 
pression of  the  breatL  On  thete 
joints  we  must  give  an  extract  from 

"Tbe  restraining  and  fixing  of  the 
mind  is  called  Yogu,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinda.  Sumprugnatu  is  meditation 
on  an  objeett  till  the  idsas  connected  with  it 
are  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and  occupy  all 
its  powers.  The  proper  objects  of  medi- 
tation are  two,  matter  and  spirit.  It  is  of 
four  kinds:  meditation  on  the  distinc* 
tion  between  sound  and  substance,  in  re. 
fcrence  to  the  Deity  as  a  visible  being, 
until  the  Yogee,  by  continued  medita* 
tbn,  arrives  at  the  non-distioction  be- 
tween sound  and  substance  in  reference 
to  God.  2.  Meditation  on  the  Deit;^  in 
reference  to  his  form,  as  well  as  to  time 
and  place,  till  the  Yogee  is  able  to  fix  his 
mediutions,  without  regard  to  form,  time, 
or  place.  At  length  the  Yogee  attains 
what  is  called  asumprugnatu,  in  which, 
if  he  be  perfect  in  his  abstraction,  the 
very  sb^ow  of  separate  existence  will  be 
destroyed,  visible  objects  will  be  com- 
pletely extinguished,  and  spirit  alone  be- 
come manifest  Tbe  Yogee  must,  in  the 
next  place,  for  the  fixing  of  his  thoughts, 
sttsoi  to  prangamu,  that  is,  to  the  gradual 


suppreesion  of  breaihimg,sine$ikeanimmlsoul 
and  the  mind  act  in  eovifwution.  In  this 
work,  he  must  first  endeavour  to  fix  the 
understanding  by  some  act  of  the  senses, 

that  if,  he  must  place  his  thoughts  and  sight 
on  the  tip  of  his  nou,  by  whi^i  he  icill  perm 
ceive  smell ;  then  bring  his  mind  to  the  tip 
of  his  tongue,  when  taste  will  be  realiied ; 
and  afterwards  fix  his  mind  at  the  root  rf 
hie  tongue,  from  which  sound  will  be  perm 
ceiwed*  *  *  ^  Asunu  includes  eighty- 
four  modes  of  setting  at  Yogu ;  but,  to 
be  complete,  the  posture  must  be  quite 
easy,— neither  painful,  nor  attended  with 
agitation.  That  a  rigid  posture  may  be- 
come  easy,  tbe  Yogee  must  acquire  it 
by  degrees,  as  the  members  are  able  to 
bear  it ;  and,  that  he  may  be  happy  in 
these  circumstances,  he  must  raise  his 
mind  to  the  wonders  of  the  heavens,  and 
not  confine  it  to  body.  When  he  has 
become  perfect  in  tlie  Yogee  posture, 
he  will  no  longer  feel  the  inconveniences 
of  heat  or  cold,  hunger  or  thirst,  &c.  &e. 
This  prepares  the  person  for  perfecti<m 
in  the  suppression  of  the  inspiration  and 
respiration  of  the  breath.  In  the  work 
of  suppression  the  Yogee  must  permit 
the  exhalation  of  his  breath,  at  farthest, 
to  the  distance  only  of  twelve  fingers' 
breadth,  and  gradually  diminish  the  dis- 
tance from  his  nostrils  till  the  point  of 
perfection  is  obtained.  As  it  respects 
time,  he  must  begin  to  restrain  breathing 
for  twenty-aix  seoonds,  and  enlarge  this 
period  regularly  till  he  ia  perfect.  He 
must  practise  these  exercises  daily,  or  as 
'  often  as  be  is  able.  The  Yogee  who 
most  excels  confines  his  breathing  to  the 
distance  of  twelve  fingers  from  his  nose, 
and,  even  after  restraining  it  for  some 
time,  draws  it  from  no  greater  distance 
than  his  heart** 

This  is  essentially  the  oomluned 
fixation  of  Uie  attention  and  restraint 
of  the  breathing,  for  which  we  have 
all  along  been  contending  as  indis* 
pensable  conditioni  precedent  to  self- 
mduced  ecstatic  trance.  This,  in 
combination  with  the  fixed  gaae,  ex- 
hausting the  irritability  of  the  motor 
and  optic  nerves  of  the  eye,  and  the 
impofect  decarbonisation  of  the 
bl(X)d,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
extraordinary  effects  produced  bv 
hypnotism, — effects  coefficient  with 
the  most  powerful  and  decisive  re- 
sults produced  by  the  mesmeric  me- 
thod of  placing  two  persons  en  rap- 
port n  may  strike  the  reader  at 
being  somewnat  singular,  that  both 
the  Persians,  according  to  the  Dairies 
tan,  and  the  Hindus,  according  to 
Mr.  Wardjgo  through  a  course  of 
postures.  This  nu^  arae  from  an  ac- 
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quaintanoe  with  the  laws  ofpolar&y^ 
now  so  much  discussed  by  iliiropean 
philosophers,  but  we  have  no  ex- 
planation of  this  afforded  us  in  any 
of  the  works  of  the  Eastern  sophists 
that  have  yet  come  under  our  notice. 
We  are  told  in  the  Dabistan,  that 
"  the  devotee  sits  on  his  hams,  cross- 
legged,  passing  the  outside  of  the 
right  foot  over  the  left  thigh,  and 
that  of  the  left  foot  over  the  riffht 
thigh ;  he  then  passes  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  and  holds  in  his  left 
hand  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot, 
and  in  the  right  hand  the  great  toe 
of  the  left  footy  Jixing  his  eyes  intently 
upon  the  tip  of  his  nose,**  Now,  whe- 
tner  this  is  oone  simply  with  the  in- 
tention of  gathering  up  and  con- 
centrating, as  closdy  as  physical 
laws  will  allow,  the  outward  limbs 
and  flourishes"  of  the  human  frame, 
in  order  that  all  the  organic  and 
functional  vibrations  of  the  physical 
economy  may  be  brought  to  a  rocus ; 
or  whether  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  polarity  has  suggested  the  ex- 
pedien(^  of  putting  the  four  ex- 
tremities of  bands  and  feet  en  rap- 
port with  the  body,  so  as  to  draw 
the  electrical  equipoise  within  a  nar- 
rower and  more  compact  radius,  the 
polar  attraction  and  repulsion  being, 
as  it  were,  encyclically  confined  to 
the  mere  trunk,  we  are  not  able  to 
determine  positively.  We  only  know, 
that  Mr.  BraiA's  notions  about  posi- 
tion are,  that  the  posture  of  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  as  easy  as  possible, 
with  the  head  a  little  thrown  back. 
There  are  several  very  singular  ex- 
ploits recorded  of  the  Hindu  Fakirs 
in  Mr.  Ward's  book ;  but  we  prefer 
giving  one  of  more  modem  date, 
which  occurred  under  the  eye  of 
Lieut.  A.  Boileau,  a  British  ofiicer, 
and  recorded  in  his  NarraHoe  of  a 
Journey  in  RcguHxrra^  in  1885  ;— 

"Just  before  our  orrival  at  Jesulmer 
tbe  Rawul  bad  adopted  a  most  singular 
expedieot  to  obtain  an  heir  to  bis  throne, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
altogether  so  extraordinary  that  vre  should 
hardly  have  given  them  credence  bad 
they  not  occurred  so  immediately  under 
our  notice.  We  were  told,  soon  after  our 
coming,  that  a  man  had  been  buried  alive, 
of  his  own  free  will,  in  the  bank  of  the 
tank  cloM  to  our  tents,  and  that  he  was 
to  remain  under  ground  for  a  whole 
month  before  the  process  of  exhumation 
should  take  place.   Tbe  prescribed  pe- 


riod elapsed  on  the  1st  of  April,  1835, 
and  ID  the  forenoon  of  that  day  he  was 
dug  out  alive  in  the  presence  of  Goahur 
Lai,  one  of  tbe  ministers  who  had  also 
superintended  his  interment.  The  place 
in  which  he  was  buried  is  a  small  build- 
ing of  atone  about  twelve  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  broad,  built  on  the  west  edge 
of  the  large  tank  called  Gurreesie,  so 
often  mentioned.  In  the  floor  of  the 
house  was  a  hole  about  three  feet  long, 
two  and  a  half  broad,  and  tbe  same  depn, 
or  perhaps  a  yard  deep,  in  which  he  was 
placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  sewed  up  iu  a 
linen  shroud,  with  nis  knees  doubled  up 
towards  the  chin,  his  feet  turned  inward 
toward  the  stomach  (?),  and  his  hands 
also  pointed  inward  towards  the  ohest. 
Tbe  cell,  or  grave,  was  lined  with  ma- 
sonry, and  floored  with  many  folds  of 
woollen  and  other  cloth,  that  the  white 
ant,  and  such  insects,  should  be  tbe  less 
able  to  molest  him.  Two  heavy  ttabi  of 
stonBt  five  or  sis  feet  long,  several  inches 
thick,  and  broad  enough  to  cover  the  mouth 
of  the  grace,  toere  then  placed  over  him,  so 
that  he  could  not  escape,  and  I  believe  a 
little  earth  was  plastered  over  tbe  whole, 
so  as  to  make  the  surface  of  the  ground 
smooth  and  compact.  The  door  of  the 
house  was  also  built  up,  and  people  placed 
outside  to  mount  guard  during  the  whole 
month,  so  that  no  tricks  might  be  played 
nor  deception  practiied,  ♦  •  •  Lieute. 
nant  Irevelyan  and  I  set  off  together  to 
see  what  might  yet  remain  to  be  seen. 
The  outer  walling  of  the  house  door  had 
been  broken  up,  the  covering  of  theg^ave 
removed,  and  the  body  lifted  out  in  tbe 
presence  of  Eesbur  Lsl.  The  moonsbee 
arrived  in  time  to  see  thu  opening  of  the 
shroud,  as  above  mentioned,  and  stated 
tli'it  he  was  takf'n  out  in  a  perfectly  sense, 
le&s  statp,  with  his  e^es  closed,  his  hams 
cramped  and  powerless,  his  stomach  very 
much  shrunken,  and  his  teeth  jammed  so 
fast  together  that  tbe  bystahdera  were 
obliged  to  foice  open  his  mouth  with  an 
iron  instrument,  in  order  to  pour  a  httle 
water  down  his  throat.  Under  this  treat- 
ment he  gradually  recovered  his  senses, 
and  was  restored  to  the  use  of  his  limits. 
•  •  •  i/«  conversed  with  us  in  a  low, 
gentle  tone  of  voice,  as  if  his  animal  fnne* 
tions  were  still  in  a  very  feeble  state ;  hut, 
so  far  from  appearing  distressed  in  mind  by 
the  long  interment  from  which  he  had  just 
been  released,  he  said  that  we  might 

BURY  HIM  AGAIN  FOR  A  TWELVEMONTH 
IP  WE  PLEASED. 

"  He  is  rather  a  young  man,  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  bis  native  village 
is  witbin  five  kos  of  Kurnaul;  but,  in. 
stead  of  remaining  at  home,  he  generally 
travels  about  the  country  to  Ajmer, 
Kotah,  Indor,  &c.,  allowing  himself  to  be 
buried  for  weeks  or  months  by  any  per« 
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lOQ  who  will  paj  him  handaomelj  for 
the  same.  •  •  •  This  indiTidual  is 
said  to  have  aoqoired  by  long  practice  the 
art  of  holding  bis  breath  for  a  consider- 
able period,  as  during  the  time  that  one 
aright  eoont  fifty,  and  gradually  increas- 
ing at  intervals  to  one  hundred,  iwo  hun- 
dred, and  so  on,  as  the  pearl-diTera  may 
be  sappos«d  to  do.  He  is,  moreover, 
mid  to  hare  acquired  the  power  of  shat- 
tiag  his  nooath  and  at  the  same  time 
stopping  the  interior  opening  of  the  nos- 
trils with  bis  tongue,  which  latter  feat  is 
at  times  practised  as  a  means  of  suicide 
by  the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies 
when  suffering  under  the  lash.  «  •  • 
As  a  further  preparation  for  this  long 
burial,  the  subject  of  the  present  experi« 
meot  abstains  from  all  solid  food  some 
d«ys  previous  to  interment,  taking  no 
other  nonrishment  than  milk,  which  is 
beliered  by  the  natives  to.pass  off  almost 
entirely  by  the  urethra,  so  that  be  may 
not  be  inconvenienced  by  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  or  bowels  while  pent  up  in 
his  narrow  grave." 

A  very  similar  instance  of  tem- 

S^rary  sepulture  is  relat^l  by  the 
on.  Captain  Osborne,  in  his  Court 
and  Camp  of  Rw^eety  and,  we  sus- 
pect, by  the  identical  performer 
named  above.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence, however,  between  the  two  in- 
stances, in  the  latter  he  was  actually 
huried  in  the  earth  for  ten  months,  a 
sentry  set  over  him  night  and  day, 
and  a  crop  of  barley  sown  over  his 
P"aoe.  This  was  witnessed  by  General 
Ventura,  and  performed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Runjeet  and  his  court. 
The  Maha  Kajah  was  so  sceptical 
about  the  matter,  that  he  had  the 
Fakir  dug  up  twice  in  the  ten 
months,  when  he  was  found  to  be 
in  exactly  the  same  position,  and  in 
a  state  of  perfectly  suspended  ani- 
mation. At  length  at  the  end  of 
the  ten  months,  he  was  finally  taken 
up,  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Wade. 
His  tongue  was  precisely  as  he  him- 
self had  placed  it  before  his  se- 
pulture— forced  back,  and  filling  up 
the  gullet.  By  the  application  of 
the  usual  restoratives  he  came  round, 
and  was  perfectly  well  again  in  two 
hours.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  state 
that  there  are  other  instances  re- 
corded of  the  interment  and  exhu- 
mation of  this  Fakir.  In  our  own 
country  neither  the  hypnotists  nor 
the  mesmerists  have  as  yet  produced 
any  of  these  miraculous  feats ;  but 
there  is  the  instance  of  suspended 
animatioD  performed  by  the  late 


Colonel  Townsend,  witnessed  and 
authenticated  by  the  late  Dr.  Cheyne, 
of  Dublin,  than  whom  a  more  com- 
petent, honourable,  and  veracious 
witness  could  not  be  found.  This  is 
the  doctor's  narrative  of  the  case  in 
his  own  words : — 

''He  could  die,"  saya  Dr.  Cheyne,  *'or 
expire  when  he  pleased,  and  yet,  by  an 
effort,  or  somehow,  he  could  come  to  life 
again.  He  insisted  so  much  upon  us 
seeing  the  trial  made  that  we  were  at  last 
forced  to  comply.  We  all  three  felt  his 
pulse  first ;  it  was  distinct,  though  small 
and  thready,  and  his  heart  had  its  usual 
beating.  He  composed  himself  on  his 
back,  and  lay  in  a  still  posture  for  some 
time.  While  I  hdd  his  right  hand  Dr. 
Baynard  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
Mr.  Skrine  held  a  cleau  looking-glass  to 
his  mouth.  I  found  his  pulse  sink  gra. 
dually,  till  at  last  I  could  not  find  aoj  by 
the  most  exact  and  nice  touch.  Dr. 
Baynard  could  not  feel  the  least  motion 
in  his  heart  nor  Mr.  Skrine  could  not 
perceive  the  least  soil  of  breath  on  the 
Dright  mirror  he  held  to  his  mouth.  Then 
each  of  us,  by  turns,  examined  his  arm, 
heart,  and  breath,  but  could  not,  by  the 
nicest  scrutiny,  discover  the  least  symp- 
tom of  life  in  him.  We  reasoned  a  long 
time  about  this  odd  appearance  as  well  as 
we  could,  and  finding  he  atill  continued 
in  that  condition,  we  began  to  conclude 
that  he  bad  indeed  carried  the  experiment 
too  far;  and  at  last  we  were  saiisfied  that 
he  was  actually  dead,  and  were  just  ready, 
to  leave  him.  Ihia  continued  about 
half  un  hour.  By  nine  in  the  morning, 
in  autumn,  as  we  were  going  away,  we 
observed  some  motion  about  the  body, 
and,  upon  examination,  found  his  pulse 
and  the  motion  of  his  heart  gradually  re* 
turning ;  he  began  to  breathe  heavily  and 
apeak  softly.  We  were  all  astonished  to 
the  last  degree  at  this  unexpected  change, 
and,  afler  some  further  conversation  with 
him  and  among  ourselves,  went  away 
fully  satisfied  as  to  all  the  particulars  of 
this  fact,  but  confounded  and  puzzled, 
and  not  able  to  form  any  rational  scheme 
that  might  account  for  it." 

Now  the  question  is,  can  these 
phenomena  be  accounted  for,  and  if 
they  can,  houjf  Here  we  confess 
we  are  at  a  nonplus,  for  no  posi- 
tive solution,  inaccessible  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  doubt,  can  be  given,  it 
IS  true,  we  have  an  analogy  in  the 
hybernation  of  animals.  It  has  been 
urged,  that  whilst  in  man  this  spe- 
cies of  magnetic  torpidity,  or  sus- 
pended animation  (we  can  think  of 
no  other  equivalentsjbr  the  term 
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*«liybenMitk)ii"  — it  may  be  la  Me 
dog-days!),  is  acquired  abnormally 
by  habits  of  rare  occurrence,  in  ani- 
mals it  occurs  natmalljr  and  peri- 
odically ;  and,  therefore,  is  viewed  as 
a  matter  of  course.  But  when  duly 
considered,  it  is,  perhaps,  less  sur- 
prising for  the  Yogee,  who,  by  habit 
and  by  express  preparation  for  such 
a  feat,  inspirea  by  the  impending 
terrors  of  tne  rajah's  first  Lictor,  to 
have  survived  his  sepulture,  than  for 
the  fat  pig  recorded  by  Martell  (and 
quoted  oy  Dr.  Lion  rlayfair,  in  his 
recently  published  paper  on  Sleep), 
which,  without  warning  or  prepara- 
tion of  any  kind,  was  buriea  by  the 
falling  in  of  an  embankment,  and 
yet  was  taken  out  aUve  at  the  end  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  days*  Dr. 
M*Gr^r,  although  a  sceptic  and  a 
contemner  of  his  own  argument, 
which  he  is  more  than  half  mclined 
to  consider  "  childish,**  appears  to  us 
to  have  given  a  tolerably  good  solu- 
tion of  the  modus  operandi.  He 
says 

"  It  is  well  known  to  physiologists  that 
the  heart  beats  and  the  function  of  the 
lunn  is  performed  even  after  an  ani* 
mals  head  haa  been  removed;  but  to 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  the  functions 
of  the  body  can  be  performed  for  anv 
length  of  time  without  a  supply  of  fresh 
arterial  blood,  which  necessarily  implies 
'the  action  of  respiration,  is  absurd.  *  * 
Mj  own  opinion  is,  ibat  the  man  enjoyed 
the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation, 
and  assimilation,  in  a  degree  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  life,  and  that  by 
long  training  he  had  acquired  the  art  of 
reUtining  the  air  in  the  lungs  for  u»nt 
minntti,  dunng  the  time  he  ivat  being  shut 
up,  and  when  he  was  again  exposed. 
How  he  managed  to  get  a  supply  of  food 
and  drink,  1  by  no  means  wish  to  hazard 
a  ffuess.  It  is  said  that  previous  to 
undergoing  confinement,  he  gradually 
overcomes  the  power  of  digestion,  so  that 
milk  received  into  the  stomach  undergoes  no 
chanire.    He  next  forces  all  the  hrealh  in 


Tvspiration,  and  circulation,  all  the  pas- 
sages of  the  body  are  next  stopped.  Tbe 
legs  aod  thighs  are  crossed,  the  haBds  «nd 
arms  are  pressed  fe  the  sides ;  in  short, 
the  man  presents  the  same  appeanokce  mm 
when  his  box  was  opened." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  doctor,  to 
some  extent,  redresses  his  own  griev- 
ous scepticism.   He  admits  that  the 
fckh- "  gradually  overcomes  the  powu* 
of  dig^ion ereo,  he  can  want  no 
food,  which  would  be  rather  an  in- 
cumbrance to  him  than  an  advan- 
tage. Indeed,  the  fakir  abstains  from 
all  food  except  milk  for  four  or  five 
days  before  he  is  buried;  he  does 
^18  purposely,  and  for  very  obvious 
reasons.    And  when  we  consider 
that  the  functions  of  the  body  are 
almost  entirely  suspended  durii^  the 
trance,  food  would  be  a  profitless 
dead  weight,  and,  fh>m  decomposi- 
tion, might  produce  mortification  of 
the  intestines.   The  fakir,  no  doubts 
is  a  tolerably  good  judge,  by  experi- 
ence, as  to  the  length  of  time  he  can 
live  without  **  ft^h  arterial  blood  C 
he  probably  knows,  to  borrow  the 
pithy  metaphor  of  tbe  discoverer  of 
hypnotism,  that    during  hyberna- 
tion, although  the  lamp  ^  life  bums 
slowly,  stUl  it  must  burn,  or  inevitabU 
death  would  ensue,  and  that,  as  it  is 
the  destruction  of  the  tissues,  and 
first  of  the  fat,  by  which  this  proceas 
is  supported,  there  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  a  limit  beyond  which  it  can- 
not extend."*   The  fakir  times  him- 
self beforehand  accordingly.  Our 
notion  about  the  matter  is  this : 
drawing  an  analogy  Arom  the  hyber- 
natinc  animals,  to  which  the  instance 
of  Colonel  Townsend  has  a  striking 
similarity,  we  can  easily  imagine  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen  might 
be  drawn  from  the  atmosphere, 
through  the  porous  earth  of  an  East- 
em  clime,  to  supply  their  scanty  de- 
mands upon  that  element  We  must, 
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,  tht  tU-perradiog  mpentitkm  of  the 
serenteoith  coitory,  «id  by  Tirtne 
of  the  polisbed  eruditioii  uid  dili* 
ant  research  whkh  the  editor*  has 
broagfat  to  the  accomplishment  of 
bs  task,  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
bitoic  literature.  The  quaint,  ori- 
noal  title  runs  thus.  The  Wou- 
mfd  Dueacerie  of  Witches  in  ike 
Ciaij/o/Leuieatter.  With  the  Ar- 
movement  and  TriaU  of  nineteene 
wtoriwtf  witches^  at  the  assizes  and 
gmraUgaoie  ddruerie^  holden  at  the 
Cade  of  Lancaster  upon  Munday  the 
t€KKteenth  of  An^ust  last^  1612,  Be- 
fm  Sir  Jam£8  Altuam,  and  Sir 
Edwaed  Bromut,  Knights;  Baboks 
{fhit  Maiesties  Court  (fkxcusci\ER : 
mi  lusOces  of  Assize,  Oyer  and  Ter- 
flrinor,  and  generaQgaole  deUuerie  in 
Aecircna  of  the  mrth  Parts,  To- 
with  the  arraignement  and 
tnaU  of  IxswBT  P&eston,  <tt  the 
Assizes  holden  at  the  Casde  of  Yorhcy 
ike  tenen  and  twentieth  day  of  Mis 
iaM  past,  wiOi  her  execution  for  the 
martker  of  Master  Lister  by  Witch- 
craft.  Published  and  set  forth  by 
commandement  of  his  Maiesties  Ins- 
tkes  <^  Assize  in  the  North  parts. 

\  Bfi  Thomas  Potts,  Esquier,  London, 
printed   by  W.  Stansby,  for  John 

I  Barnes,  dwelling  neare  Holbome  Con- 
isiL  1613.  Of  these  nineteen  witches 
ten  were  convicted  and  hanged,  one 

I  wu  sent  to  the  jpillorjr,  and  eight 
were  acquitted.  The  nngleaders  of 
these 

I       *'  Secret,  bkck,  and  midniglit  bugs*' 

i  ippear  to  have  been  "Old  Dem- 
dike"  and  "Old  Chattox"  (Eliza- 

^    beth  Southemes  and  Ann  Whittle, 

I  rmtable  descendants  of  Horace's 
Caaidia  and  Lucan's  -Erwr^Mo),  the 
ibrmer  of  whom,  being  a  7eiy  old 

I  and  decrepit  woman,  died  in  Lan- 
caster Castle  whilst  she  was  awaitine 
her  trial.  The  latter  paid  the  forfeit 
of  ber  supposed  witchcraft,  together 
with  the  other  nine  (seven  women 
«nd  two  men)  who  were  hanged. 

'     Master  Potts  enters  upon  his  task 


fy>fiafffnf|tfflinf ,  onl/  equalled  hj 
the  grave  and  reverend  ^dgei  who 
foraMlly  put  their  imprvmatsnr  upon 
his  report  of  the  proceedings.  TtMy 
iointly  authenticated  Master  Potta* 
Ubours  alter  this  &thk>n : — 

'*  Vpon  the  Mrraigntmsnt  and  triaU  of 
thne  witehet  at  the  last  a»siMes  and  genermU 
gaaU'delitterie,  holden  at  Lancaster,  ms 
found  suck  aj^rtnt  Mctttn  against  thorn, 
that  Mt  thought  it  neceoeario  topuklish  thoas 
to  the  worfi,  and  tharoufon  in^jMmd  tho 
tabowr  of  this  works  open  this  genttoasam, 
bu  reason  of  his  place,  being  a  clerks  ai 
that  time  in  court,  emplaied  in  tho  arm 
raignement  and  trialt  if  them. 

**  J  A.  Altuam. 

•*  Emv.  Bromlsy.** 

Not  satisfied  to  share  the  honour  of 
this  iudicial  sanction  with  his  learned 
brother,  Mr.  Baron  Bromley,  who 
presided  in  the  crown  court,  adds  this 
certificate : — 

"  After  he  had  taken  great  naitus  to 
Jinish  it,  J  tooke  vpan  mos  to  reuise  and 
correct  it,  that  nothing  might  passs  but 
matter  of' fact,  apparent  against  thorn  bjf 
record*  It  is  very  little  he  hath  inserted, 
and  that  necossarit,  to  $hew  what  their 
offences  were,  what  poopU  and  (f  what 
condition  thoff  were:  The  whole  proceed- 
ings and  euidonce  against  them,  J  finds 
upon  examination  oarefully  set  forth  and 
truely  reported,  and  iudge  tho  works  fit 
and  wotthie  to  bo  published. 

"  Edw.  Bromley." 

Thus  armed.  Master  Potts  goes  to 
work  in  right  earnest,  and  gives  a 
mass  of  evidence,  much  of  which 
would  be  rejected  in  any  criminal 
court  in  the  present  day  as  most 
irr^^ar  and  unjust.  The  habit  of 
drawing  upon  the  imagination  for 
facts,  and  of  rushing  to  violent  con- 
clusions from  the  sligntest  and  weak- 
est premises,  seems  to  have  been  as 
common  in  those  times  as  the  cheap- 
ness in  which  human  life  itself  was 
held.  Did  a  man's  child  take  the 
measles  or  his  cow  fall  sick,  he  im- 
mediately bethought  him  whether  he 
had  ever  said  an  uncivil  thins  or 
done  an  ungracious  act  to  old  Dem- 
dULe  or  old  Chattox.    If  his  con- 
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evoked  the  aid  of  the  atrodons  and 
practised  Hopkins  the  witchfinder,** 
and  hurried  the  peccant  dame  before 
Master  Roger  Nowell,  a  famedjustioe 
of  the  peace  of  the  district  of  rendle, 
who  earned  the  shrievalty  of  the 
county  by  adding  the  practices  of  a 
^^procureur  du  roT  to  the  legitimate 
functions  of  a  ma^strate ;  thus  con- 
triving to  puzzle  and  confound  the  un- 
fortunate creatures  that  were  brought 
before  him  into  constructive  admis- 
sions of  guilt.  Nearly  all  the  de- 
positions that  were  produced  on  the 
trial  of  the  nineteen  witches  at  Lan- 
caster were  of  this  character.  The 
most  preposterous  and  incredible 
stories  were  gravely  and  formally  set 
forth  as  damning  evidences  of  guilt ; 
children  being  not  unfrequently  sub- 
orned to  give  evidence  of  impossible 
occurrences,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  superstitious  and  execrable 
statute  of  the  first  James.  One  ex- 
ample will  suffice :  — 

**  The  examination  of  James  Device, 
Sonne  of  the  said  Elizabeth  Device: 
taken  the  seuen-and-twentieth  day  of 
Apiillf  Annoq;  Reg.  Rep^s  lacobi  Ang« 
liai,  &c.  Decimo  ac  Soocis,  zlv. 

"  Before  Ro^r  NoTvel  and  Nicholas 
Banester,  Esquires,  two  of  his  maiestie's 
justices  of  the  peace,  within  the  said 
count ie.  viz:. 

'*  'ihe  said  James  Deuice  being  ex- 
amined, saitli.  That  he  heard  his  grand- 
mother  say,  about  a  yeare  agoe,  that  his 
mother,  called  Elizabeth  Deuice,  and 
others,  had  killed  one  Henry  Mitton  of 
the  Kough>Lee  aforesaid,  by  witchcraft, 
llie  reason  wherefore  he  was  so  killed, 
was  for  that  this  ezaminate's  said  grand- 
mother, old  Demdike,  had  asked  the  said 
Mitton  a  penny;  and  he  denvinr  her 
thereof,  tbereupcyi  she  procured  his  death, 
as  aforesaid. 

And  he,  this  ezaminate,  also  saitb. 
That  about  three  yeares  ngoe,  this  ez- 
aminate beinff  in  his  grandmother's  house, 
with  his  said  mother,  thert  came  a  thing 
in  thape  of  a  brtfume  dogge,  which  his  mo- 
Iher  called  Ball,  who  ipake  to  this  ez- 
aminate's mother  in  the  sight  and  hearing 


suddenly  vanished  otit  of  this  examinate's 
sight ;  and  the  next  daj,  this  ezamioate 
aaw  bis  said  mother  take  claj  at  the  west 
end  of  her  said  housoy-and  make  a  picture 
of  it  after  the  said  Robinson,  and  broa^hc 
into  her  hoase,  and  dried  it  some  two 
dayes :  and  about  two  dayes  after  the 
drying  thereof,  this  ezaminate's  aaid 
mother  fell  on  crumbling  the  said  picture 
of  clay,  euenr  day  some,  for  some  three 
weeks  together;  and  within  ttco  dayes 
after  all  was  crumbled  or  mulled  away, 
the  said  lohn  Robinson  died." 

Eveiy  witch  had  her  familiar  s^nrit 
in  the  form  of  a  dog,  cat,  or  hare,  and 
sometimes  *^a  gentleman  in  black,** 
upon  which  she  conferred  a  distinc- 
tive name  (old  Demdike*s  familiar 
was  called  "Tib,"  that  of  old  Chat- 
tox  "  Fancjr When  a  woman  be- 
came a  witch,  the  first  approaches 
were  generally  from  the  familiar 
spirit,  who  claimed  the  privily  of 
"  sucking  some  part  of  her  bodj, 
usually  the  idde,  which  left  an  in- 
delible mark  by  which,  it  is  said,  a 
witch  was  known  and  detected.  It 
would  require  a  very  abandoned  de- 
gree of  credulity  to  believe  the  evi- 
dence or  confession  of  this  James 
Device,  when  he  deposes  that  he 
heard  the  "  browne  dogge,"  Ball,  give 
his  mother  the  instructions  in  ques- 
tion; and  yet  upon  such  evidence 
were  the  nineteen  witches  committed 
to  take  their  trial  at  Lancaster,  some 
on  specific  charges  of  witchcraft,  and 
others  for  holding  a  meeting  at  Mai- 
king  Tower^  near  Pendle  1?  orest,  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  the  means  of 
releasing  such  of  their  confederates 
as  were  imprisoned  at  Lancaster ;  the 
frightful  decree  of  this  assembly  being, 
that "  M.  Covell"  (Cowell)  the  gaoler 
of  the  castle,  "  by  reason  of  his  ofiice, 
shall  be  slaine  before  the  next  arizes, 
the  castle  at  Lancaster  to  be  blown 
up."   This  last  fell  purpose  to  make 
the  castle  of  Lancaster,  as  Macbeth 
hath  it,  "  to  topple  on  its  warders," 
and  "  slope  its  nead  to  its  founda- 
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cune  the  scene  of  pretended  witch- 
en^;  and,  from  various  circum- 
staooes,  the  trial  ivhich  took  place 
then  (in  1633)  has  acquired  even 
greater  notoriety  than  the  one  which 
preceded  it,  though  no  Master  Potts 
eoold  be  found  to  transmit  a  report 
of  the  j^roceedin^  in  the  second  case, 
a  defiaency  wmch  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented.**  There  were  a  number  of 
persons  apprehended  and  tried  at 
Lancaster,  and  seventeen  of  them 
were  convicted,  the  principal  evidence 
bein^  that  of  a  boy  named  Edmund 
Rohmson,  the  son  of  a  mason  in 
Pbndle  Forest,  who  deposed  that  as 
be  was  going  one  day  to  get  some 
bulloes  (wild  plums),  two  greyhounds 
in  a  leash,  a  black  and  a  brown  one, 
came  running  towards  him ;  thinking 
that  they  had  broke  loose  from  the 
house  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman, 
he  took  them  to  hunt  with;  and 
"  presently  a  hare  did  rise  very  neare 
before  hii^,  at  the  sight  whereof  he 
cried  loo,  loo !  but  the  dogs  would 
not  run,"  whereupon  he  ti^  them  to 
a  bush  and  beat  them ;  ^  and  m  sted 
of  the  blacke  greyhound,  one  Dick- 
onson  wife  stoode  up  (a  neighbour), 
whom  this  informer  knoweth;  and 
in  stede  of  the  browne  greyhcund  a 
little  bov,  whom  this  informer  know- 
eth not '  The  witness  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  was  running  away 
when  he  was  detained  by  the  woman, 
who  offered  him  a  shilling  to  hold 
bis  tongue;  that  he  refused  to  do  so, 
vA  called  her  a  witch,  whereupon 
*be  took  out  of  her  pocket  a  string 
M»d  put  it  over  the  little  boy's  head, 
who  stood  up  a  white  horse ;  that 
sbe  then  caught  up  the  witness  and 
rode  away  with  him  for  a  quarter  of 
t  mile  to  a  house  called  Hoarestones^ 
whither  he  saw  other  witches  come 
horses,  who  sat  down  to  a  feast, 
of  which  he  was  invited  to  partake, 
but  refused ;  that  the  company  con- 
ducted themselves  in  an  adjoining 
wftt  in  a  most  extraordinary  way, 
palling  at  ropes  hanging  from  the 
«iling,  which  brought  down  "  flesh 
>moakeing,  butter  in  lumps,  and 
yilke,"  and  that  "  they  made  such 
foole  &ce8  as  feared  him,''  and  he 
rw  away,  with  more  to  the  same 
^ect. 

Upon  this  and  similar  evidence 
>^enteen  persons  were  convicted  at 
tbe  ensuing  assizes  at  Lancaster. 

''The  judge  before  whom  the  trial 
TOL.  XXXU,  HO.  CIJILUVn. 


took  place  was,  however,  more  sagacious 
and  enlightened  than  his  predecessors, 
Bromley  and  Altham.  He  respited  the 
execution  of  the  prisoners;  and  on  the 
case  being  reported  to  the  king  in  council^ 
the  Bishop ot  Chester,  Dr.  Bridgman,  was 
required  to  inresti^te  the  circumstances. 
The  inquiry  was  instituted  at  Chester, 
and  four  of  the  conricted  witches,  namely, 
Margaret  Johnson,  Frances  Dickonson, 
Mary  Spencer,  and  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  Hargreaves,  were  sent  to  London 
and  examined,  first  by  the  king's  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  and  afterwards  by 
Charles  I.  in  person.  A  stranger  scene," 
says  Dr.  Whittaker,  "  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
whether  the  untaught  manners,  rude  dia- 
lect, and  uncouth  appearance  of  these 
poor  foresters,  would  more  astonish  the 
king ;  or  his  dignity  of  person  and  man- 
ners, together  with  the  splendid  scene 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  would 
overwhelm  them.  The  end,  however,  of 
the  business  was,  that  strong  presump- 
tions appeared  of  the  boy  having  been 
suborned  to  accuse  them  falsely,  and  they 
were  accordingly  dismissed.  The  bou 
afterwards  confessed  that  he  teas  suborned* 

The  boy  and  his  father  were  placed 
in  separate  prisons,  whereupon  the 
former  confessed  that  his  fcShei*  had 
caused  him  to  devise  ana  feign  the 
wicked  stories  concerning  the  prisoners ; 
he  confessed  further,  that  on  the 
identical  day  when  he  alleged  he  met 
with  Mrs.  Dickonson  and  saw  the 
singular  sights  related,  he  was  a  mile 
off  gathering  plums  in  a  neighbour's 
orchard,  (See  Webstrb's  Display^ 
ing  of  Witchcraft,  p.  277.)  The  in- 
ducement seems  to  have  been  this : 
the  boy*s  father  was  a  very  poor  man, 
and  finding  the  encouragement  and 
credit  given  to  stories  about  witches 
by  the  neighbouring  magistrates,  the 
boy  was  oualified  for  the  office  of 
"  witchfinder,"  and  by  that  means 
hw^^rents  got  a  good  livelihood. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this 
ambitious  self-seeking  25eal  on  the 
part  of  the  magistracy  in  those  days 
was,  especially  during  the  reign  of 
the  royal  author  of  Demanohgy,  the 
source  of  manv  wanton  sacrihces  of 
human  life.  We  do  not,  by  this,  mean 
to  contend  that  the  witches  possessed 
no  greater  power  than  their  ignorant 
and  uninitiated  neighbours.  We  be- 
lieve quite  the  contrary ;  but  we  believe 
also,  and  we  are  stren^hened  in  the 
opinion  by  the  otherwise  unaccount- 
able confesoions  of  the  mtches  them- 
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selves,  that  the  power  which  they 
possessed  was  coff erred  upon  them  by 
the  superstitious  credulity  of  others. 
For  example,  an  old  woman  on  ac- 
count of  some  eccentricity  of  ap- 
pearance or  conduct  is  set  down  as  a 
sorceress  by  an  ignorant  neighbour- 
hood ;  she  is  told  that  she  possesses 
the  power  of  sorcery,  and  she  is  ap- 
plied to  for  charms  to  cure  nervous 
and  other  diseases;  perhaps  some 
practised  dispenser  of  these  commo- 
dities has  flimished  her  with  the  ap- 
proved formuUe^  the  cabalistic  sen- 
tences, and  80  forth,  and  initiated  her 
in  the  modus  operandi;  she  disposes 
of  her  charm,  and  the  sanguine  and 
overwrought  imagination  of  her  pa- 
tient does  the  rest :  it  effects  a  cure 
equallu  marveUous  to  both.  Being 
once  lairly  entrapped  into  the  delu- 
sion that  she  possesses  extraordinary 
powers,  she  launches  out  and  takes  a 
bolder  flight ;  she  begins  to  threaten 
and  denounce,  and  the  same  super- 
stitious credulity  that  gave  efficacy 
to  her  charms  and  philters,  arms  her 
displeasure  with  a  fatal  authority. 
Probably  this  is  the  process  which 
led  on  to  the  curious  conception  of  the 
manufacture  ofpictures  or  images,  by 
the  wasting  of  which,  it  is  said, 
human  life  was,  passibus  ceqmsy  worn 
out.  In  a  preceding  note  we  have 
furnished  a  tolerably  Rood  solution 
of  this  kind  of  spell.  We  have  al- 
ready, in  our  examples,  culled  from 
Persia  and  the  mysterious  East ;  seen 
how  miraculously  a  credulous  and 
highly-excited  imagination  will  work 
upon  the  physical  economy,  how 
oomplately  the  ordinary  laws  of  na- 
ture are  reversed,  and  for  a  time,  as  it 
were,  withdrawn  and  hidden  under  a 
doud.  Upon  being  buried,  the  fakir 
Axes  in  his  mind  the  time  at  which 
he  will  be  disenchanted  and  wake 
again,  and  his  revival  is  true  to  the 
appointed  day,  almost  to  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  Xhb  b  the  power  of 
imagination,  and  we  leave  it,  without 
dogmatically  insisting  upon  a  positive 
conclusion — to  be  determined  whether 
a  steadfast  faith  in  the  power  of  a 
certain  witch  might  not  have  such 
an  effect  upon  a  weak  and  super- 
stitious imagination  as  to  cause  the 
body  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  nund,  and 
brii^  death,  at  or  about  the  time  the 
victim  had  been  given  to  understatud 
that  hb  body  and  the  clay  image  of 
it  would  be  wasted  away.  B^sdei 


tSkoi  and  cause  might  not  be  aoito 
so  close  the  one  upon  the  beds  or  the 
otiier.  There  might  be  an  inter- 
mediate process  at  work :  a  fevered 
mind  might  produce  a  ibvered  frame, 
and  life  in  thb  way  be  bund  avt, 
not  immediately  by  the  tortured  im- 
agination, but  by  the  consequence  of 
it — ^the  fever.  If  the  clay  figure  did 
not  stand  in  the  way,  probably  the 
mesmerists  would  insist  that  the 
witches  were  maffnetisers,  and  had 
willed  the  death  of  the  victim  without 
his  knowledfi;e. 

Mr.  CrosBiey  is  not  much  out  in 
hb  solution  of  the  motives  which 
probably  dictated  the  singular  con- 
fessions made  by  these  witdies  whilst 
either  suflerin^  the  torture  in  prison 
or  in  dread  of  it.  The  confessions  in 
Uie  Amber  Witch  are,  as  he  says,  a 
true  picture  drawn  from  the  life. 
What  is  there,  indeed,  unlike  trudi 
in  that  wonderf\il  fiction?  Our 
waning  space,  however,  compels  ui 
to  shut  up  hb  most  acceptable  book, 
for  which  we  sincerely  thank  him. 

Mr.  Colquhoun's  book,  albeit  the 
work  of  a  finished  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  is  in  many  reroects  so 
unworthy  of  the  author  of  Isis  jRe- 
velatOy  that  his  best  friends  will  la- 
ment its  having  been  vrritten.  The 
professors  and  exhibitors  of  clair- 
voyance have,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, turned  out  to  be  rank  impos- 
tors ;  and  we  recognise  in  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun's  additions  to  Wienholt*s 
lectures  not  a  fbw  instances  of  de- 
tected imposition.  Indeed,  so  com- 
pletely b  our  mind  made  up  on  this 
point,  that  we  have  ceased  to  place 
the  least  reliance  upon  marvels  of 
the  clairvoyant  order.  To  insist 
upon  it  that  a  person  can  see  through 
a  thousand  brick  walls  between  Lon- 
don and  Gravesend,  who  cannot  read 
plain  print,  covered  by  only  a  few 
sheets  of  Avriting  paper  within  two 
inches  of  hb  nose,  is  an  insult  to 
any  understanding  one  remove  from 
idiotcy.  The  chief  value  of  Dr. 
Forbes*s  republication  of  the  paper 
on  mesmerism  and  magnetism  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Re* 
view  (though  an  admirably  and  im- 
partially reasoned  essay)  consists,  in 
our  judgment,  in  the  reported  case 
of  the  Alexis  eacposS,  which  forms  a 
pendant  to  it  It  b  clear  that  bH 
sorts  of  trickery  and  ooUnsioQ  hod 
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dSlet  and  his  pupil,  until  Dr.  Forbes 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  applied 
'hw  remarkably  simple  experimentum 
ends.  Then  the  explosion  took 
place,  and  M.  MarciUet  and  his  ac- 
complice  decamped.  The  doctor's 
tests  consisted  simply  of  bits  of 
writing,  contained  m  sealed  enve- 
tepes  and  little  paper  boxes,  and  yet 
this  Alexis^  the  describer  of  persons 
and  tilings  in  d&ton^  places,  although 
lAxmnding  in  shrewd  guesses,  never, 
by  any  chance,  mw  accurately  what 
was  submitted  to  him,  unless  some 
goodMiatured  friend  or  M.  Marcillet 
Bimself  officiated  *  Yet  of  such 
stuff  as  was  paraded  befbre  the  spec- 
tators at  each  aiance  of  M.  Mar- 
cillet and  Alexis,  does  the  learned 
and  scientific  Mr.  Colquboun  conde- 
scend to  be  the  purveyor.  We  have 
alrsidy  in  a  former  article  upon  this 
rtibject  (see  JFraser,  No.  174),  given 
our  reasons  for  doubting  the  bona' 
JIdes  of  such  cases  of  clairvoyance  as 
had  at  that  time  come  under  our* 
notice,  and  we  can  see  no  inducement 
whatever  to  alter  or  even  modifv 
the  opinion  which  we  then  expressed, 
in  any  of  the  cases  that  have  come 
under  our  observation,  either  in  print 
or  by  personal  experience.  Certainly 
we  find  none,  either  in  Wienholt  s 
lectures  or  Mr.  Colquhoun*s  "mo- 
dem instances,"  in  support  and  illus- 
tration of  them.  Neither  Petite,  the 
hidy  who  could  only  smell  flowers 
by  canying  them  to  the  epigastrium, 
nor  the  patient  whose  elbow  thrust 
through  a  window  performs  the  fmc* 
tions  of  vision,  can  move  us.  We 
perceive  that  Mr.  Colquboun  felici- 
tates his  order  ("the  disciples  of 
Mcsmer")  upon  the  fact  that  they 
"are  b^innmg  to  reap  the  rewara 
of  their  persevering  exertions.  Even 
^e  most  respectable  periodicals,'* 
nys  he,  "  do  not  now  spurn  the  sub- 


ject from  them  as  unhallowed  hum- 
bug. Fraser  has  smiled  upon  us." 
True,  but  Fraser  smiles  condition- 
ally, that  writers  of  such  high  pre- 
tensions as  Mr.  Colquboun  do  not 
confound  the  rational  and  useful 
parts  of  mesmerism  ¥dth  the  absurd 
and  mischievous.  We  say  now,  as 
we  said  a  year  ago, — 

*'  If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  these 
outrageoos  extraTegancies  will  erentu* 
ally  nun  meamerisra,  and  blot  it  out  of 
the  list  of  accepted  sciences.  None  will 
regret  this  more  than  ourselves,  for  we 
see  in  the  science  much  that  is  valuable, 
much  that  may  be  turned  to  profitable 
account,  as  a  new  and  independent  ihera' 
peutic  remedy  ;  indeed,  much  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  this  respect,  and 
incalculably  more  will  be  accomplished  if 
its  professors  do  not  crush  the  rising 
agency  under  a  weight  of  folly  and  ex. 
travagance,  alike  a  mockery  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  a  violence  to  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity." 

There  is,  certainly,  not  much  dan- 
cer of  this  kind  to  be  apprehended 
from  Mr.  Colquboun  himself.  The 
mischief  consists  in  such  men  giving 
their  countenance  and  support  to 
those  (some  wantonly,  others  from 
interested  motives^  who  endeavour 
to  plunge  every  tning  of  this  kind 
into  their  own  atmosphere  of  folly 
and  extravagance.  Libertines  in 
argument  (as  some  one  has  said), 
conviction,  like  enjoyment,  palls  them 

their  rakish  understandings,  soon 
satiated  with  truth,  are  only  capable  of 
being  faithful  to  a  paradox.  The 
sober  truths  of  magnetism,  or  what- 
ever passes  under  that  general  de- 
nomination, are  sufficient  for  us; 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  prefer  Isis 
Revelata,  with  all  its  faults,  to  the 
translation  of  Wienholt  with  its  ac- 
cumulation of  absurdities. 


*  Mr.  Braid  tells  us  that  he  tAno  had  prepared  some  independent  tests,  but  that 
"  tbe  bifd  had  fiown"  just  in  time-  to  escape  the  trial. 
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THE  CROSS  OF  DANZIG. 

«  Av,  heaven  and  earth  do  cry,  Impossible ! 
Toe  shuddering  angels  round  the  eternal  throne, 
VeiUng  themselves  in  glory,  shriek,  Impossible ! 
But  bell  doth  know  it  true !" — Matvrin. 


In  the  AU-stadt,  or  4>ld  town  of 
Danzig,  there  lived  many  years  ago 
— so  long,  indeed,  that  the  name  has 
passed  into  oblivion— an  artist,  whom 
we  shall  call  Jacopo.  He  inhabited 
a  small  ruinous  house  in  an  obscure 
street,  communicating  with  somewhat 
extensive  premises  at  the  back,  in  the 
same  dilapidated  condition,  which  he 
had  converted  into  a  workshop,  and 
crowded  with  an  assemblage  of  he- 
terogeneous articles,  evincing  at  once 
the  powerful  but  wayward  genius  of 
its  inmate.  It  may  be  that  he  had 
come  there  full  of  a  thousand  high 
and  glad  aspirings,  which  had  made 
bright  that  desolate  abode,  until 
grMluall;^  its  ffloom  settled  on  his 
own  spirit,  as  hope  after  hope  died 
away,  and  the  too  conunon  doom 
of  genius  darkened  around  him  — 
poverty  and  neglect !  There  was  no 
scope  m  the  narrow  circle  where  he 
dwelt  for  an  intellect  burning  to  ' 
distinguish  itself  by  some  mighty 
work ;  and  ;^et  it  med  not  out,  but 
turned  with  its  wild,  vain  yearnings, 
and  consumed  its  possessor. 

Jacopo,  at  the  time  our  tale  com- 
mences, was  verdng  on  his  twenty- 
seventh  year ;  of  a  tall,  gaunt  figure, 
generally  but  meanly  clad,  althoush 
with  a  certain  air  of  nobleness.  His 
cheeks  were  pale  and  hollow,  his  lips 
thin,  disclosing  teeth  which  glittered 
from  contrast  with  the  dark,  n^- 
lected  beard  and  moustache ;  his  fore-  ^ 
head  broad  and  massive,  and  his  eyes 
like  two  burning  lights!  The  sole 
inhabitants  of  the  artistes  dwelling 
consisted  of  an  old  woman,  half  stu- 
pid, and  wholly  deaf,  whose  office 
was  no  sinecure  for  one  of  her  age ; 
and  an  apprentice,  called  Peter 
Speyke,  an  idiot,  but  harmless  and 
ffood-natured  withal,  evincing  a  deep 
love  for  his  sentle  craft,  together 
with  no  small  skill  in  its  ruder 
branches.  Some  there  were  who 
ventured  to  say  that  both  master  and 
man  were  eouallv  mad,  althou^  the 
malady  displayed  itself  in  a  different 
manner,  an  assertion  which  the  blaz- 
ing eyes  and  wayward  temper  of 


Jacopo  went  far  to  conQrm.  While 
others,  judging  him  in  a  kinder  spirit, 
saw  only  in  these  things  the  natural 
consequences  of  a  disappointed  am- 
bition preying  on  itself. 

In  the  next  house  resided  one  Herr 
Vanderhoff,  a  watchmaker  by  trade ; 
although  he  was  not  above  setting 
and  repairing  old  jewellery,  dealt  in 
antiques,  and  was  ready,  in  fact,  for 
all  that  came  in  his  way ;  affording 
by  his  robust  form,  and  blithe,  good- 
humoured  countenance,  a  vivid  con- 
trast to  his  less  fortunate  neighbour. 
But  then  how  could  the  father  of 
Meta  Vanderhoff  be  any  thing  else 
but  happy  and  contented  ?  It  seemed 
as  thoueh  the  sunshine  of  her  fair 
young  ntoe,  the  music  of  her  elad 
laugh,  had  power  to  dispel  the  darkest 
cloud,  and  make  one  care  little  for 
outward  things,  so  the^  could  hope 
to  cherish  and  keep  abve  this  sweet 
household  light 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  she 
was  but  seventeen,  beautiful  as  a 
dream,  and  joyous  as  a  fairy,  with 
a  heart  full  to  overflowing  with 
love  and  kindness  for  every  living 
thing ;  and  yet  for  all  her  rare  love- 
liness and  sunny  spirit,  we  never 
could  see  any  thing  marvellous  in 
the  growing  attachment  which  sprang 
up  between  her  and  the  youns  artist, 
for  was  he  not  neglected  and  alone 
in  the  world?  gifted,  and  yet  unhap- 
py ? — spells  far  more  dangerous  than 
wealth  or  worldly  honours.  Few 
care  to  follow,  or  even  lead,  amid  a 
crowd  of  worshippers,  but  who  has 
not  yearned  to  be  the  all  in  all  of 
one  lonely  heart?  And,  had  the  choice 
been  given  her,  she  would  have  in- 
finitely preferred  the  office  of  minis- 
tering angel  to  the  man  she  loved 
than  to  have  been  a  queen  upon 
the  throne ;  and,  therefore,  we  won- 
der not  at  Meta*s  devotion,  although 
many  did,  and  even  her  old  father 
just  at  first ;  and  yet  he  soon  came 
round  to  her  way  of  thinking,  moved 
by  the  simple  arguments  which  she 
made  use  of  to  work  upon  his  honest 
sympathies,^   ^  by  Google 
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Father,  in  the  whole  w<Hrld  he 
has  but  me;  shall  I,  too,  desert 
him?" 

Now  the  saints  forbid  I  and  yet 
— and  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
your  love  might  have  b«en  better  be- 
stowed." 

"But  where  could  it  be  more 
needed?" 

"  They  say,"  continued  the  watch- 
maker, without  attempting  to  answer 
this  woman*s  reasoning,  that  Ja- 
copo*s  temper  is  harsh  and  violent." 

"  It  was  never  so  to  me." 

"That  he  earns  barely  sufficient 
for  his  own  scanty  support." 

"  I  know  it,"  interrupted  the  girl, 
with  a  heightened  colour ;  but  what 
happiness  to  labour  for  those  we 
love!" 

^  That  his  health  is  declining." 
And,  therefore,  the  more  need  of 
a  nurse.   Is  that  all,  my  faUier  ?  " 

If  it  was  not,  the  old  man  had  no 
heart  to  st^y  more,  and  Meta  felt  that 
she  had  triumphed. 

It  has  been  beautifully  said,  that 
there  is  nothing  so  dear  to  woman  as 
a  sense  of  dependence,  but  few  un- 
derstand the  sentiment  in  its  noble- 
ness and  simplicity;  and  hence  we 
often  hear  a  woman  pitied  for  having 
married  one  beneatn  her,  and  so 
sacrifice^  as  it  seems  to  them,  every 
claim  to  this  sweet  feeling ;  forgetting, 
in  the  worldly  view  which  they  take 
of  the  subject,  that  all  women  who 
love  are  equally  dependent,  let  the 
object  of  that  attachment  be  who  or 
what  he  may.    Dependent  on  his 
affection  for  Uie  kind  word  and  look 
which  makes  up  her  dream  of  hap- 
pinesB,  on  his  raith  for  its  continu- 
ance, on  his  forbearance  for  foreive- 
ness  of  her  own  errors — and  who  is 
there  that  does  not  sometimes  ofiend  ? 
—and  on  his  honour  for  her  own ;  and 
80,  while  many  thought  that  Van- 
derhofiTs  heiress  mieht  have  looked 
higher,  the  girl  hers^f,  in  the  recesses 
of  her  own  pure  heart,  half  feared 
she  had  been  too  ambitious,  won- 
dering what  she  could  have  done  to 
be  smgled  out  by  one  so  gifted  as  the 
young  artist,  for  his  poverty  was  for- 
gotten in  his  genius,  and  seeking  only 
to  be  worthy  of  his  preference.  And 
even  where,  as  in  tnis  case,  the  girFs 
own  affecticm  creates  and  deifies  its 
idol,  there  is  something  sacred  in  such 
worriup. 

The  We  of  Jaoopo  for  this  young 


and  beautiful  drl  (for  who  could  see 
her  and  love  her  not?)  served  but 
to  add  a  deeper  intensity  to  the  one  all- 
engrossing  passion  of  his  soul,— the 
wild  yearning  after  fame  which  had 
haunted  him  from  his  veiy  boyhood, 
and  fiiiled  as  yet  to  realise  its  own 
glorious  imaginings.  He  was  proud, 
too,  not  of  her,  but  himself,  and 
would  have  had  his  bride  the  envy 
of  all  Danzig ;  and  ^et  he  vnronged 
her  not  by  thinking  it  would  add  one 
iota  to  her  pure  and  gentle  affection, 
but  looked  rather  to  the  world  — 
that  world,  the  neglect  of  which  had 
hitherto  condemned  him  to  a  life  of 
obscurity,  for  it  was  opportunity  only 
that  he  wanted  to  make  him  great. 
The  young  and  aspiring  always  reason 
thus.  ^£my  pme  away  and  die, 
waiting  for  it  to  come  to  pass.  Some 
suffer  it  to  escape  when  thrust  into 
their  very  grasp,  and  it  never  comes 
af;ain ;  wnile  a  few,  seizing  the  pro- 
pitious hour,  climb  at  once  to  the 
very  pinnacle  of  fame.  Even  now  it 
was  beginning  to  dawn  for  Jaoopo, 
althougn  as  yet  he  saw  it  not. 

Two  strangers  paused  before  his 
dwelling,  where  a  few  articles,  ex- 
quisitely carved  in  wood,  attested  at 
<mce  the  calling  and  eenius  of  its  in- 
mate. They  were  of  a  higher  order 
than  was  usually  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  evidently  mis- 
taken their  way,  and  stumbling  upon 
the  artistes  domicile  by  accident,  were 
struck  by  these  specimens  of  his  skill ; 
but  presently  passed  on  without  en- 
tering, thinking  little  of  it  at  the 
time,  although  the  recollection  after- 
wards occur^  to  them,  and  stihnped 
the  future  destiny  of  Jacopo.  On 
such  slight  incidents  hanff  our  hap- 
)iness  or  misery,  our  elevation  or 


5ut  it  is  time  that  some  brief  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  one  who  was 
fated  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in 
this  our  melancholy  history  of  the 
past  —  Peter  Speyke.  He  was  tall 
and  well-formed,  with  a  countenance 
of  almost  womanly  beauty,  and  wore 
his  hair  long,  and  handng  in  natural 
curls  upon  his  shoulders,  while  the 
expression  of  meek  helplessness 
stamped  upon  his  pale  face  won  for 
him  univerml  sympathy.  Although 
generally  silent  and  almost  sad,  the 
presence,  even  the  voice,  of  Meta 
Yanderhoff,  was  sufficient  at  all 
times  to  arouse  him  from  his  lethargy. 
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And  he  has  been  known  to  azise  at 
daybreak  and  walk  miles  and  miles  into 
the  country  to  procure  for  her  only 
a  simple  flower,  which  she  had  ex- 
pressed an  idle  wish  to  possess.  While 
for  months  his  leisure  hours  were  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  a  small 
iTory  cross,  and  more  than  repaid  by 
the  smiles  with  which  the  girl  re- 
ceived it,  and  fastening  his  gitl  to  the 
black  riband  which  she  always  wore, 
placed  it  in  her  bosom.  The  truth 
was  that  Meta,  at  this  period  of  her 
life,  was  so  happy  in  hei'self^  that  her 
joyous  spirit  could  not  rest  without 
communicating  something  of  its  own 
light  to  those  around;  and  loving 
Jacopo  as  she  did,  even  the  idiot  ap- 
prentice, whom  he  had  fostered,  came 
m  for  a  share  of  that  affection  so 
lavishly  bestowed  on  all  pertaining 
to  her  idol. 

And  now  a  change  came  over  the 
whole  life  of  the  artist,  and  it  rested 
only  with  himself  to  realise  the 
haunting  visions  of  his  restless  and 
aspiring  spirit  He  had  an  order 
given  him  to  execute  for  one  of  th^ 
principal  churches  of  Danzig,  al- 
thougn  what  it  was  he  refused  to 
disclose,  and  shutting  himself  up  in 
his  workshop,  pondered  over  its  con- 
ception day  and  n^ht;  nor  could 
even  the  caresses  of  Meta,  who  feared 
for  his  health,  draw  him  away  £com 
the  contemplation  of  his  ^^t  task. 
The  artist  felt  that  the  hour  was 
come  at  last  when  he  must  carve  out 
lus  own  fame,  or  sink  back  for  ever 
into  obscurity  and  neglect,  and,  con- 
scious of  his  own  strength,  ^oried 
with  a  wild  foretaste  of  trium^ant 
^nius  in  the  coming  trial.  What ! 
if  there  were  to  be  many  competi- 
tors ?  Still  he  would,  he  must  suc- 
ceed ;  and  their  defeat  might  serve 
to  enhance  his  glory !  Now  was  the 
time  to  shew  his  native  city,  the 
world,  ay,  and  posterity  itself,  what 
the  art  of  one  man  could  plan  and 
execute !  And,  thus  dreaming,  the 
asjHring  enthusiast  closed  his  d^zle^ 
eyes,  and  faulted  away  through  wea- 


joostrate  form  of  his  master  ihan 
tji9X  fair  face  which  bent  over  him 
like  a  ministering  angel.  While  the 
kind-hearted  watchmaker,  in  his 
anxiety  to  be  of  use,  got  into  every 
Qne*s  way,  and  did  more  harm  than 
good. 

"Jacopo,"  said  Meta,  gently,  as 
those  strangely  glittering  eyes  ujn- 
dosed  at  len^h,  and  were  riveted 
upon  hers  with  a  searchinff  wildncos, 
"  are  you  better,  dearest  ?' 

"Better?" 

"  Yes,  you  have  been  iU,  so  ill ! 
Peter  found  you  extended  on  the 
floor  of  your  workshop,  insensible  for 
very  weariness.  Indeed,  you  must 
not  study  thus.** 

"  Ah !  pity  that  the  body  shonJd 
be  so  much  weaker  than  the  spirit ! 
But  I  have  frightened  you,  my  little 
Meta?" 

"No,  no,-  it  is  past  now — ^now 
that  you  are  yoursdf  again.**  And 
the  poor  girl,  trying  to  smile,  bowed 
down  her  sweet  head  and  w^. 

It  wa^  evening,  and  as  they  eat 
thus  the  lingering  rays  of  a  bright 
autumn  sunset  penetrated  to  the 
apartment,  and  falling  upon  the  pale, 
ffentle  countenance  of  the  idiot  as  he 
kaut  silently  against  the  window- 
frame,  light^  it  up,  together  with 
the  long,  bright  curls  by  which  it 
was  shaded  into  an  almost  divine 
beauty.  Even  Herr  Vanderhof^ 
who,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  had 
but  little  taste  for  the  picturesque, 
was  struck  with  its  radiance,  and 
bending  towards  his  int^ded  son-in- 
law,  ac£ed  in  a  whisper  if  it  did  not 
resemble  that  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
painting  which  he  had  that  morning 
shewn  him,  and  which  had  be^  s^t 
for  the  watchmaker  to  revive. 

Jacopo  looked  up  Uumiidly,  btt 
gradually  his  glance  brightened  to  a 
strange  and  unearthly  bnlliani^. 

"It  will  do!**  exclaimed  the  ar- 
tist, with  a  wild,  exulting  laugh,  and 
was  again  insensible. 
.  For  several  days  after  this,  Mela 
and  the  old  deaf  woman  tended  hioi 
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toed  ihenL  Ha  ym  in  general 
moodjr  and  sOent,  answering  when 
addreised  somewhat  incoherently,  as 
thoQgli  his  thoughts  were  far  away, 
tad  qoi^lj  relapsii^  into  his  usual 
gloomy  reserve.  &Lt  Meta  never 
safeed  a  mununr  to  escape  her  lips, 
seeking  rather  to  make  excuse  for  nis 
waywardness  to  others,  and  declaring 
that  she  ouffht  to  thmk  herself  a 
happy  girl  who  had  no  other  rival  in 
the  breast  of  her  lover  but  his  art ; 
and  when  he  recovered  at  len^  went 
back  to  her  quiet  household  duties, 
and  beguiled  the  time  by  thmking 
how  glad  and  joyous  they  should  au 
be  again  when  this  great  work  was 
completed ;  and,  even  if  Jacopo  was 
not  snccesdul,  which  seemed  scarcely 
ponible,  how  she  would  strive  to  woo 
him  by  her  tenderness  into  forgetful- 
nen  of  his  disaj^MMntment. 

And  now  for  many  weeks  Jao(^ 
was  hut  seldom  seen,  even  by  his  be- 
trothed; but  tailed  alone  at  his  nws- 
terioQs  task,  having  expressly  K>r- 
bidden  her  to  intrude  upon  him. 
And  when  he  came  forth  for  a  few 
boors  in  the  evening,  she  was  shocked 
to  see  the  fearful  change  which  had 
taken  ]dace  in  so  short  a  time  in  her 
lover.  His  lace  was  deadly  pale,  his 
eyes  hoivy  and  blood-shot,  and  his 
▼ery  voice,  which  died  away  when  it 
WQ«ld  have  sp(^en  in  low  mutter- 
'mgB,  seemed  altered.  Even  Peter 
Speyke  did  not  make  his  appearance 
ts  Offual  to  look  out  in  the  early 
iBprmog  for  the  smile  which  he  had 
Mid  nuMie  his  sunlight ;  or  the  kind 
**<jood  night,*"  which  was  as  ^^ood  as 
s  blesong.  And  on  Mcta*s  mquir- 
■ig  aftor  him  she  was  carelessly  told 
w  he  had  gone  home. 

""Well,  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said 
the  girl,  ^for  I  remember  one  da^ 
^hen  I  was  asking  Peter  about  his 
^hidred,  he  told  me  he  had  no  home 
h«t  heaven  I  And  so  I  £uioied  from 
that  you  were  his  only  friend.  He 
1m  not  looked  well  of  late,  and  the 
^Mige  may  do  him  good.  But  be 
^  oome  mdc  ainun,  Jacopo,  will  be 

mr 

""Now  heaven  forbid T  said  the 
tttist^^aAndder. 

"What,  you  have  not  quarrelled, 
«wely,  with  poor  Pfeter  ^yke  T 

"  Ko  matter,  you.  will  see  him  no 

."^  W<dl  I  am  sorry;*  re;^  Meta, 
^tearful  eyes. 


"  Beware  said  her  eonqMoion, 
sternly,  lest  you  lead  me  to  suspect 
that  vou  love  this  idiot  better  than  me.** 

The  girl  looked  up  wonderingly 
into  his  dark,  averted  face. 

"  Jacopo,**  said  she,  gently,  you 
are  not  in  earnest** 

No,  no,  sUly  child !  But  let  me 
hear  no  more  of  this  madman.**  And, 
pressing  his  lips  to  her  iair  brow,  he 
went  back  to  his  task. 

About  this  time,  there  arose  a  re- 
port in  the  neighbourhood  that  tdie 
artist*s  dwelling  was  haunted ;  strange 
sounds  being  said  to  be  heard  by 
those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  issu- 
ing from  Uience,  not  only  at  night, 
but  even  in  the  broad  noon -day, 
which  were  l&ened  by  the  listener  to 
nothiuff  human,  but  rather  resem- 
bling &e  agonising  cry  of  a  spirit  in 
torture,  mingled  with  shouts  of  wild, 
unnatural  laughter.  Even  Meta  and 
her  father,  more  than  once,  either 
heard,  or  fancied  that  they  could  dis- 
tinguish, these  supernatural  sounds ; 
and  it  served  to  render  the  girl  more 
than  ever  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
her  wayward  lover ;  so  that  the  next 
time  tney  met  she  pleaded,  with 
tears,  for  permisaion  to  share  his 
londy  vigils ;  to  sit  at  his  feet,  and 
neither  s^ak  nor  breathe,  but  oidy  be 
near  him,  and  know  that  he  was 
safe :  but  was  refused,  with  a  stern- 
ness which  made  her  fear  to  renew 
the  subject  again,  but  did  not  serve 
to  allay  her  fears  on  his  behalf. 

It  was  night,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
{HTOximity  to  the  haunted  dwelling  of 
the  artist,  the  quiet  household  of 
Vanderbotf  had  l(mg  sunk  into  slum- 
ber; all  but  Meta,  who  could  not 
rest.  And  as  she  sat  by  the  case- 
ment, looking  out  into  the  dark  street 
beneath,  or  the  heavens  above,  which 
not  a  star  lent  its  feeble  light  to  illu- 
minate, she  thought  of  her  Jacopo, 
and  a  like  gloom  fell  upon  her  own 
.heart.  She  fiuided  him,  with  aa 
aching  brow  and  trembling  hand, 
sitting  at  his  lone  and  midnight  em- 
ployment, too  absorbed  to  heed  the 
lapse  time,  or  even  the  calls  of 
hunger;  or,  weary  and  ejchausted, 
siakmg  ever  and  anon  into  temporary 
tnsensuHlity ;  and  then  recovering, 
only  to  bend  once  more  over  thf^ 
mysterious  work  which  was  fast  de- 
stroying him ;  or,  worse  still,  pasang 
away,  perhaps,  in  one  of  those  kmg 
deatJi-fike  »wo«^  to^ergf^g^  •» 
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powerfully  did  these  thoughts  press 
upon  her  imaginatioD,  that,  forgetting 
her  loyer*8  caution,  or,  rather,  his  po- 
sitive conunand,  that  she  was  never, 
on  pain  of  his  displeasure,  to  venture 
to  intrude,  or  seetc  in  any  way  to  pe- 
netrate through  the  veil  of  secrecy  in 
which  he  thought  fit  to  shroud  his 
great  undertaking,  she  flung  her  man- 
tle around  her,  and,  passing  from  the 
house  unobserved,  entered  that  of 
the  artist, — for  bolts  and  bars  were 
things  unknown  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write.  At  that  moment,  Meta 
never  thought  of  the  fearful  tales 
so  current  in  the  neighbourhood ;  nor 
would  she  have  turned  back  even  if 
she  had,  the  equal  danger  of  him  she 
loved  giving  her  courage  to  proceed. 

Afraid  to  venture  into  his  pre* 
sence,  she  only  purposed,  in  her  de- 
votion, to  remain  within  call,  in  case 
he  should  be  taken  ill ;  and,  seating 
herself  softly  on  the  sill  of  the  work- 
shop door,  leant  her  head  against  it, 
and  felt  quite  happy  again  in  her 
proximity  to  her  lover,  until  start- 
led on  a  sudden  by  a  low,  faint  wail, 
so  full  of  human  agony  that  it  "struck 
upon  her  heart  like  an  ice-bolt! 
And  yet  there  was  something  fa- 
miliar even  in  its  wildness ;  and  then 
the  artist's  voice  was  heard,  as  if  in 
exultation. 

"  Ah !  one  moment.  There,  I  have 
it  now;  the  very  expression.  Ad- 
mirable !    I  shall  triumph  yet !" 

Moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse 
of  curiosity,  the  girl  knelt  sofHy 
down,  and,  applying  her  eye  to  the 
keyhole,  uttered  a  shriek  so  long  and 
wild,  that  the  wailing  within  was 
hushed  all  of  a  sudden.  And,  dash- 
ing out  the  lamp  by  which  he  worked, 
the  artist  spran|f  up  with  a  savage 
cry ;  and,  fastenmg  the  door  behind 
him,  lifted  Meta  from  the  ground, 

3     1   1  -V  -  


"  Jaoopo,  dear  Jacopo  !**  she  mur- 
mured, while  a  strange  smile  played 
about  her  ^e  and  quivering  lipa. 
"  What  signifies  your  poverty,  ao  we 
love  one  another  P  It  is  love,  and 
not  wealth  or  honour,  which  makes 
up  the  sum  of  human  hapfuness  upon 
earth!" 

The  artist  turned  aside,  and  flmiff 
away  the  contents  of  the  goblet  with 
a  wild  lau^. 

"Poor  child!-  said  he,  "she  is 
mad !  They  are  all  mad,  I  thfaik." 
And,  raising  her  slight  form  in  his 
arms,  he  bore  her  into  the  next 
house,  and,  laying  her  on  the  bed, 
without  disturbing  any  of  the  &mily, 
went  back  to  his  task. 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  the 
good  watchmaker  and  his  household, 
when,  on  Meta*s  not  making  her  ap- 
pearance at  her  usual  hour  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  those  who  went  to 
summon  found  her  with  flushed 
cheek  and  glittering  eyes,  raving 
wildly  of  things  Uiat  could  have  no 
existence  save  in  her  own  imagina- 
tion, and  pausing  ever  and  anon  to 
wring  her  hands  and  weep  like  a 
child.  Jacopo  was  sent  for  imme- 
diately, and  declared  her  mind  to  be 
wandering,  hinting  the  possibility  of 
her  having  encountered  some  of 
those  evil  spirits  which  had  been  said 
of  late  to  haunt  the  neighbourhood — 
an  idea  which  was  eagerly  seixed 
upon,  and  believed  by  the  supersti- 
tious inhabitants ;  recommending 
perfect  quiet,  and  offering  the  assist- 
ance of  his  domestic,  the  old  deaf  wo- 
man, in  whose  skill  he  professed  to 
have  great  faith,  to  watch  by  her 
bedside.  While  Vanderhofi,  too 
much  stunned  and  bewildered  by 
this  sudden  blow  to  think  of  remon- 
strating, left  him  to  do  almost  ex- 
actly as  he  pleased ;  and  was  grateful 
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hid  lU  along  been  hia, 
UD  tint  ghe  ma  ^ying  over  hia 
tece;  while  a  amunstmnce  hap- 
pned  aiwut  this  time  which  seemed 
to  ostfinn  the  apparent  jusdoe  of 
tlidrsDspickHis. 

hi  turning  one  day,  the  black 
iftaad  whidi  MeU  constantly  wore 
beeune  nniastened,  and  along  with  a 
hSa^  cQntaining  her  mother^a  hair 
ns  a  small  ivory  cross,  with  the 
initials  P.  S.  deHcatelv  engraven  on 
tbe  biek.  And,  while  the  women 
voeeonoosly  <>YftTniTiing  it,  for  there 
vn  BO  one  else  present  hut  them- 
idTCi  and  the  old  nurse,  the  invalid, 
onaaidden^seemed  to  become  aware 
of  what  they  were  doing  ;  and,  fixing 
berstartmg  eyeballs  upon  the  cross, 
as  one  of  them  involuntarily  held  it 
towards  her,  uttered  a  saccession  of 
nch  shrill  and  piercing  shrieks,  that 
thej  were  fain  to  bury  their  heads  in 
the  dothes.  And  none  ever  heard 
them,  hut  the  recollection  haunted 
them  to  their  dying  day. 

Jaeopo,  alarmed  by  the  coupon, 
caae  m  hastily,  accompanied  by  the 
poor  old  watcmnaker,  and,  snatching 
away  the  cross  with  a  wild  curse, 
broke  it  in  pieces,  and  flung  the 
blattered  atoms  through  the  open 
casement ;  while  Vanderhoff,  now 
xnoQ^y  afrud  that  his  daughter's 
reason  had,  indeed,  departed  for  ever, 
inaited  upon  having  medical  adyice, 
vhieh  he  bad  hitherto,  at  the  artist's 
soggestion,  declined  calling  in.  And 
departing  to  seek  for  the  best  phy- 
siaan  Danzig  afforded,  he  was  left 
alone  with  his  betrothed ;  the  nurse, 
who  was  worn  out  with  watching, 
^adiy  accepting  his  permission  to 

withdraw  and  seek  a  few  hours*  re- 

poae. 

The  girl  had  auik  again  to  sleep, 
and,  as  he  aat  in  that  still  chambcor, 
)m  mind  wandered  away  to  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  triumphs  that  awaited 


now?  Strickeii  down  like  a  withered 
flower  in  her  beauty  and  her  love ; 
and,  whether  ahe  lived  or  died,  lost 
to  him  for  ever  I  Nav,  through  his 
set  teeth,  he  might  be  heard  praying 
audibly  for  her  death,  as  if  that  pale 
^1  alone  stood  between  him  and 
mmiortalitv. 

Better  than  an  hour  passed  away 
thus;  and  then  Meta  grew  restless, 
and  bqgan  talking  to  herself  while 
eyery  word  she  uttered  fell  like  drops 
of  burning  fire  upon  the  fVenzied  ear 
of  him  who  held  his  yery  breath  to 
listen,  and  then  turned  away,  horror- 
stricken  and  afraid. 

^  This  must  not  be/*  murmured 
the  artist,  at  length ;  she  must  be 
silenced  somehow,  or  I  am  lost !  ** 

He  approached  the  bedside  as  he 
spoke,  mOe  Meta  hid  her  face  in 
the  clothes,  and  shrieked  aloud  when 
she  saw  him. 

"  Silence  I  **  exclaimed  Jacopo, 
scarcely  less  excited,  —  '*  sOence,  I 
say!'* 

And  the  girl,  quailing  before  his 
glance,  becaume  suddenly  still,  only 
wringing  her  hands,  and  moaning  at 
intervals; — while,  still  keepine  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  he  laid  his 
trembling  grasp  on  the  pillow,  and 
was  in  the  act  of — smoothing  it, 
perhaps  I  when  the  door  opened,  and 
admitted  Vanderhoff  and  the  phy- 
sician. 

The  long-expected  day  arriyed  at 
length;  and,  before  its  conclusion, 
the  name  of  Jacopo  had  spread  like 
magic  through  his  native  city — the 
name  of  the  successful  candidate — 
the  great  artist  of  Danzig  1 — while 
his  competitors,  struck  with  the  vast 
inferiority  of  their  own  performances, 
never  thought  of  disputing  the  ge- 
neral verdict,  but  even  assisted  in 
his  triumph.  The  place  engaged  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  skill  of  the 
various  artists  was  thronged  by  a 
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softened  and  hidlowed  hj  a 

of  divine  lerignatioiL  And  yet 
the  countenance  seemed  familiar  too, 
and  many  could  have  sworn  that 
^bev  had  aeen  it  often  and  oftentimes 
befare,«-it  mi^  be  in  those  paintings 
and  images  of  our  Lord,  which  then, 
more  frequently  than  in  latter  days, 
were  to  oe  met  with  in  the  himses 
aaaA  idtars  of  Danzig;  while  some 
few  turned  away  from  its  ccmtem- 
plation  with  no  feeling  save  pil^  for 
Its  i^ifted  artist,  sinoe,  with  all  his 
gtxxm,  he  could  never  be  quite  happy 
Main,  having  leat  her  he  loved ;  for 
they  had  iust  heard  that  Meta  Van- 
derhoff  cued  that  morning  in  her 
fether*s  arms,  leaving  Jaoopo  no  con- 
solation save  her  memory  and  his 
art. 

Alas,  how  fleeting  and  transitonr  is 
the  breath  of  popularity!  Before 
nightfall,  the  very  same  crowd  of 
worshippers,  who  now  bowed  down, 
awe-stricken,  before  the  spell  of  a 
mighty  and  powerful  intellect,  stood 
ronnd  about  his  dwelling  with  fierce 
yells,  and  sought  for  the  artist  only 
that  they  might  wreak  up<m  him  a 
terrible  vengeance,  or,  in  their  own 
wild  and  energetic  language,  "tear 
him  limb  from  limb ! " 

The  truth  was  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, a  report,  originating  most  likely 
with  the  nhysician  who  had  attended 
Meta  in  her  last  moments,  and  lis- 
tened wonderingly  to  the  dark  re- 
veahngs  of  her.  wandering  spirit, 
afterwards  corroborated  by  a  Uiou- 
sand  trivial  drcumstances,  got  about 
that  the  idiot  ^>preatice,  wnose  eud- 
den  and  mysterious  disappearance 
all  eould  remember,  had  been  mur- 
dmd  by  his  master,  most  likely 
through  jealousy,  and  the  body  con- 
cealed scMoewhere  about  the  premises ; 
this  wild  suppontion  accounting  for 
the  dirieks  and  cries  ^ich  had  been 
heard  at  times  issuing  from  ^Mnce. 
And,  the  rumour  rapidly  gaining 
gnwnd  among  the  lower  classes,  they 
eo31eoted  in  a  dense  maas,  and  sallied 


out  at  ontt  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
nuqtected  artist  But,  not  receiving 
any  reply  to  their  shouts  and  impie- 
oations,  entered,  at  leneth,  findingno 
one  in  the  deserted  habitatioa  but 
the  old  deaf  woman,  who  bewildeoKd 
by  their  numbers  and  savage  ges- 
tures, stood  by  in  stupid  silcaaoe, 
while  the  crowd,  despiuring  of  getting 
any  intelligence  out  of  her,  com- 
menced testing  up  the  flooring  and 
walls,  destroying  with  senscdess  fmy 
every  thing  that  came  in  their  way ; 
but  tor  a  long  time  found  nothing  to 
justify  such  an  outrage; — until,  on 
removing  a  secret  jkanel  in  the  mys- 
terious -workshop,  out  fell  the  odd 
and  stifPened  body  of  the  idiot,  whoOy 
uncovered,  with  the  arms  extended, 
and  nailed  hands  and  feet  to  a  rude 
wooden  cross !  And  now,  recollect- 
ing how,  in  Jacopo*s  late  chef-duewon^ 
they  had  been  struck  with  the  fami- 
liarity of  the  countenance,  the  horri- 
ble truth  flashed  upon  them  all  at 
once ;  in  order  to  depict  with  m<Hre 
fidelity  of  ei^ression  tne  dyinff  affony 
he  had  to  portray,  Jaoopo  had  ac- 
tually empaled  aid  crttcified  his  tat- 
fortunate  apprentict ! 

It  is  saia  that,  in  the  fearful  excite- 
ment which  followed,  the  poor  oU 
woman  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  brutal 
fuiT  of  the  mob ;  but  the  artist  him- 
self, of  whose  insanity  no  doubt  re- 
mained, managed  to  escape  from 
Danzig,  and  was  never  attenprardB 
heard  of  It  is  fortunate  that  some 
lover  of  the  art  succeeded  for  a  time 
in  seoreting  the  filial  cross,  whidi 
would  have  otherwise  been  inevitaUjr 
destroyed ;  and,  many  years  after,  it 
was  again  brought  form,  and  placed 
in  the  cathedra!,  where  it  may  be 
still  seen  to  this  day,  although  the 
mune  of  the  inventor  has  lon^  stnte 
pawed  into  oblivion,  from  which  we 
would  not  recall  it  even  if  we  oould. 
Such  is  the  wild  and  melandioly 
legend  attached  to  the  Caoss  or 
Damzio. 
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Tbm  Hm  mm  setting  upon  one  of  the 
gnmv  glades  of  a  forest.  Him- 
tods  of  braad-headed,  short -stem- 
Bttd,  wide-branched  oaks,  which  had 
witoesKd,  perhaps,  the  atatdj  march 
of  the  BoiDaii  soldiery,  flung  their 
gnarled  arms  oyer  a  thick  carpet  of 
tbe  most  delicious  greensward;  in 
some  (daces  they  were  intermingled 
with  beeches,  hollies,  and  oopsewood 
«f  wious  desmptions,  so  closelj  as' 
toCallj  to  intercept  the  level  b^uns 
of  tbe  sinking  sun;  in  others,  they  re- 
eeded  from  each  other,  forming  those 
long  sweeping  vistas,  in  the  intrica<7 
of  which  the  eye  delights  to  lose  itseli; 
vhik  imagination  considers  them  as 
the  paths  to  yet  wilder  scenes  of 
silvan  solitude.   Here  the  red  rays 
M  the  sun  shot  a  broken  and  disco- 
lored light,  that  sartially  hung 
npon  the  vari^stea  boughs  and 
Bossy  tronks  of  the  trees;  and  there 
they  illuminated  in  Mlliant  parti- 
des  the  portions  of  turf  to  which 
they  made  their  way.  This  delicious 
linage  is  not  ours ;  we  have  made 
«K  omission,  and  one  insertion.  To 
whom  it  belongs,  we  shall  not  give 
oondves  the  trouble  (^saying;  be- 
ctnse  ev^  reader  ought  to  be  fami- 
liar with  it  who  has  resigned  Guy's 
gelling  book  to  a  younger  Imther. 
We  should  just  as  soon  think  of  sup- 
plying the  name  of  that  very  re- 
nsrkahle  church  near  Bt.  FauVs 
School  to  a  gentieman  who  had  re- 
ten  years  in  Paternoster  Bow. 
Perhaps,  however,  our  modesty  in 
relinquishing  any  claim  to  originality 
deierves  some  notice.    Milton  has 
transferred  many  Homeric  outlines 
to  his  divine  history-piece,  without 
tUnking  it  necessary  to  be  equally 
particular.   Virgil,  in  like  manner, 
lc&  to  an  ingenious  posterity  the  re- 
Pi^B^t  of  several  small  accounts 
TO  to  Valerius  and  Apollonias 
Rksdhis,  for  decorattng  the  ^nM 
Mdier  did  we  select  this  passage 
frsm  anr  diffidmce  in  our  <mn 
powers ;  like  Gray,  who  offieied  to  a 
uiend  the  use  of  an  unfinidied  lettOT 
k^htd  picked  up  in  the  street,  we 
W  a  beginning  of  our  own,  which 
»e  night  We  used  if  we  had  pleved. 
^  truth  is,  that  no  words  could  so 
^  represent  the  place  in  wbkh  we 


find  onrselves.  We  aie  walking  un- 
der tiiose  same  boweningtrees,  wheis^ 
in  days  that  are  gone  by,  we  gather- 
ed up,  not  without  some  profit,  a 

few  ACTVWX  liBAVBS. 

**  Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease, 
I  sit  and  play  with  similes, 
Loose  types  of  (hiogs  through  all  de« 
greee." 

That  is  Wordsworth^s  plan;  and  it 
is  ours.  This  afternoon,  we  have 
been  thinking  of  a  new  series  of  par- 
allels, far  more  original  than  Hurd^s 
— poets,  painters,  and  shadows.  The 
resemblance  is  astonishing.  Did  you 
ever  spend  a  summer  hour  in  mak- 
ing notes  of  shadows  with  a  view  to 
their  history  ?  Perhaps  not.  Then 
you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  ex- 
actly tbe  progress  of  a  shadow  is  tbe 
progress  of  a  genius.  Of  all  charm- 
mg  objects  in  this  world  of  ours, 
we  take  an  English  lane  to  be  the 
loveliest ;  such,  for  example,  as  you 
find  in  the  north  of  Hampshire,  with 
its  embowering  roof,  its  green  patches 
by  the  road-side,  and  the  soft  twi- 
light that  gives  a  religious  repose  to 
the  scene.  Follow  that  lane  till  the 
branches  open  overhead,  and  the  sun, 
in  its  rising  splendour,  flashes  over  the 
yellow  paisture-fields,  lighting  up  the 
grey  farm.  There  is  a  delight  in 
uiese  rural  saunterings  that  cannot 
be  explained.  Horace  beautrftilhr 
alludes  to  it  in  his  Epistle  to  Ti- 
buUns : — 

"An  taciturn  ailvas  inter  reptare  salu- 
brea, 

Curantem,  quidquid  dignum  aapiente 
bonoque  est.*' 

Mark  the  charm  of  rq>tar€^ — it  de- 
scribes the  thou^tild  and  contented 
feeling  of  enjoyment,  that  induces 
ycm  to  linger  along  in  shade  and 
sunshine.  Ja^ogers  hap|Hly,  thoi^ 
uneonseiouflly,  renders  it,  by  loit- 
ering from  stile  to  stile.**  But  in 
these  ^recB  lanes,  where  the  only 
sound  IS  ^  bird  rustling  the  hedge, 
hare  jm  never  tiumd^t  of  looking 
fur  your  own  shadow  r  When  was 
it  behindf  Whenerer  the  sun  is  in 
j^^ur^  face,  your  shadow  is  at  your 

And  when  has  it  been  otherwise 
with  th((  po^  or  the  painter,  or  the 
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man  of  noble  of  thougbt  and  magni- 
ficent enterprise  ?  With  Milton,  or 
Columbus?  Long  and  wearisome  the 
hours  in  which  they  worked  their  way 
to  glory ;  melancholy  their  journey 
towards  the  rising  orb  of  then:  repu- 
tation. They  cast  a  shadow,  indeed, 
but  they  see  it  not;  far  behind  it 
stretches,  rather  cheering  to  others 
than  to  themselves. 

Betrace  your  steps  down  that 
cool  and  ^limmenng  lane.  Let 
it  be  evenmg.  What  a  change! 
Warm  drops  of  light  seem  to  Ml 
upon  the  grassy  edges,  and  here 
and  there  to  strike  a  spark  into  the 
still  depth  of  the  perfumed  conse 
upon  which  a  few  clusters  of  May 
continue  to  hang.  Where  is  your 
shadow  now?  Twenty  feet  before 
you  at  least,  as  if  it  were  determined 
to  climb  your  gate,  sweep  up  the 
garden,  and  sit  down  in  your  own 
parlour  before  you  can  turn  the  cor- 
ner. It  is  a  race  between  you  and 
your  shadow ;  but  while  you  are 
going  away  from  the  sun,  you  will 
never  catch  it.  Can  you  make  no 
simile  out  of  this?  When  the  sun 
of  the  intellectual  life  is  setting,  and 
the  pilgrim  of  poetry  or  art  is  walk- 
ing away  from  the  glory  of  his  morn- 
ing and  his  prime,  where  is  his 
shadow  ?  Cast  forward  into  the  un- 
trodden paths  of  futurity !  It  length- 
ens at  every  step;  and  it  is  only 
when  he  himself  is  sinking  into  gloom 
and  dissolution  that  the  shadow  of 
his  renown,  dilating  all  its  propor- 
tions of  grandeur,  seems  to  spring 
into  the  rich  orchards  of  a  remoter 
and  sunnier  climate. 

But  yet  again.  In  this  quiet  lane, 
where  we  nave  been  walking  and 
dreaming,  it  is  very  curious  to  watch 
the  thin  and  fantastic  chequering  of 
shade  which  the  trees  fling  upon  the 
path.  When  the  sun  shines  clearly, 
and  the  boughs  are  unruffled  by  the 
wind,  the  reflection  is  perfectly  calm 
and  unbroken.  You  may  mark  the 
image  of  every  leaf.  But  when  the 
breeze  rustles  the  bouffhs,  the  sha- 
dow is  immediately  broken  and  dis- 
persed.  Nay,  the  little  foot  of  a  bird 
will  conftise  it,  or  its  swift  wing  will 
drive  another  shade  over  it :  and  so 
it  is  with  the  beauty  of  flemcy  and 
grace.  They  cast  their  soft  images 
of  bloom  over  the  still  paths  of 


thought;  but  the  first  agitation 
the  elements  disorders  ^em ;  the 
minutest  insect  of  envy  or  malice 
can  annihilate  their  outune. 

Oh,  wonderful  history  of  shadows ! 
what  page  of  human  life  can  you 
not  illustrate  I  The  Greek  proverb 
is  itself  a  homily :  listen  to  its  ex- 
emplification.* An  Athenian  having 
hired  an  ass  for  a  journey  to  Ddphi, 
on  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sanctuary,  fatigued  with  the  load 
and  oppressed  by  Uie  heat  of  the  day, 
tethered  his  beast,  and  lay  down  to 
repose  imder  its  shadow.  To  this 
arrangement  the  ass -driver  demur- 
red; that  privilege  he  claimed  for 
himself.  He  insisted  that  his  em- 
ployer had  only  bargained  for  the 
use  of  his  ass,  not  its  shadow.  A 
fierce  dispute  was  the  consequence, 
terminating  in  a  lawsuit  between 
the  parties;  and  hence  arose  the 
proverb, — *t^t  r«<ij  ftMx^^im, — 
to  fight  about  the  Mhadow  of  an  ass* 
When  professors  of  history  and  wri- 
ters of  political  economy  are  in  search 
of  a  motto,  they  will  know  where  to 
find  it.  If  Walpole  or  Bolmgbroke 
had  been  asked,  in  the  hours  of  their 
loneliness  and  desertion,  for  what 
they  had  been  contending  during  the 
happiest  hours  of  their  lives,  would 
they  have  shewn  themselves  to  be 
wiser  then  than  the  Athenian  tra- 
veller to  Delphi  ?  Yet  their  follow- 
ers remain ! 

And,  behold,  even  while  we  speak, 
a  thick  mist  has  passed  over  the 
sun ;  our  sylvan  walk  becomes  cold 
and  dark ;  and  a  few  heavy  drops 
are  trickling  down  upon  the  tur^ — 
yet,  even  with  these  changes  we  can 
play,— 

**  Loose  types  of  thiogs  through  all 
degrees. ' 

Undoubtedly,  the  hour  >vill  come 
— be  it  near  or  remote — ^when  the 
names  of  Baffaelle,  and  Titian,  and 
Bubens,  and  Guido,  will  grow  dim, 
like  their  works ;  whUe  the  light  of 
their  names  sinking  below  the  hori- 
zon, their  shadows  will  be  cast  with 
a  wavering  uncertainty  over  the  agi- 
tated surface  of  tune.  Wonderful, 
indeed,  are  the  vicissitudes  of  taste  I 
Beynolds  told  Northcote,that,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  so  universal 
was  the  admiration  of  Kneller  in 


*  See  Mr.  Mure's  TraveU  in  GrtiCi, 
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Miy  penon  who  hid 
Kl^toiamrtacom^  in 
rt!?!lL^^  by  artists 

We  been  laughed  to 
JWttdjeom.  The  kingdom  of 
J^reeaTed  tbe  sai^aw.  If 
:       wtthed  to  dazxle  posterity  by 

I  Mriwiwt:-  ^ 

\  "UtKneller  pahit  ihem,  and  let  Pope 
commend," 

Now,  her  poet  lives  in  our  memo- 
no,  aid  her  painter  in  our  diction- 
WB.  And  though  taste  should  spare 
tae  CMTass,  age  wiU  not  The  fa- 
B«B  "Rairaig  of  Lazarus,"  in  our 
AHionil  Gallery,  k  affirmed  to  be 
»  araeh  disguiaed  by  the  decay  of 
Its  nnush  as  if  seen  through  a 
"»ky  gh» ;  and  a  very  accom- 
pimed  critic  has  communicated  the 
pioM  intelligence  that  the  Mar- 
ket Cart"  of  Gainsborough,  in  the 
Bune  collection,  is  being  gradually 
^«*nyed  by  the  ingredients  em- 
Wed  to  pamt.  The  seed  of  early 
"^'^'v^iKnt  and  death  was  con- 
«ilcdm  the  beautiful  colouring  of 
Bqmolds;  and  the  poison  began  to 
sprod  through  the  delicate  vSns  of 
^nymphs,  ahnost  before  the  last 
orop  of  bloom  bad  fallen  upon  their 
clieela  from  his  pencil.  But  no 
dond  of  thk  night  that  defaces  the 
drawing  of  Michael  Angelo, 
tta  o\)Kurc8  the  Venetian  hues  of 
Rombo,  has  darkened  the  calm 
tot?  of  Virril,  or  deadened  one 
•naple  m  the  Lekge  of  Horace. 

B»c  rain  of  art  seems,  of  a  truth, 
w\»^jyfer  the  most  rapid  and  ap- 
psHiug.  We  may  listen  in  vain  for 
wyrtnia  of  Beatrice  along  the  busy 
streets  of  Florence,  or  any  sigh  of 
Uow  amid  the  still  ahades  ofVau- 
doie;  bnt  the  fisherman  drying  his 
W  on  the  rocky  rtrand  of  Tyrefand 
poring  over  the 

Wiof  hathideous  desoUtion  which 
tai^hered  over  the  dream  of  the 
iS^jl^L^l^en  a  consul  in 


bnt  the  oblivion  of  the  Rule  of  Three 
in  the  college  where  Newton  made  his 
discoveries  in  hght,  or  the  want  of  a 
primer  in  that  Temple  where  Hooker 
constructed  the  majestic  scheme  of 
the  PoUbf  f  What  is  it  but  another 
page  in  the  history  of  shadows  ? 

But  we  hope,  in  this  play  of  similes, 
which  Wordsworth  and  the  sunshine 
suggested  to  us,  to  discover  some  in- 
teresting and  even  new  features  of 
relationship  between  the  painters  and 
the  poets  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  and  it  will  be  quite  in  harmony 
with  our  subject  to  take  them  as 
they  occur  to  us.  The  beauty  of  a 
sunny  bough  arises  chiefly  out  of  its 
being  swayed  by  the  wind  —  shadow 
and  sunshine  mtermingling  quick.  We 
shall  be  surprised  if  this  bough  in 
the  rich  garaens  of  fancy  shall  scatter 
no  pleasant  colour  upon  the  grass. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
Venetian  school  imparted  their  bril- 
liancy of  hue  by  selecting  a  white 
ground,  upon  wmch  they  laid  **  every 
colour  in  its  native  purity;**  and, 
harmonising  the  whole  "  by  glazing 
with  transparent  tints,  lowered  the 
gaudiness,**  without  impairing  the 
power  of  the  original  d^ign.  This 
was  the  manner  of  Rubens,  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  of  Teniers.  But  Rubens 
wanted  the  transparent  softness  of 
the  Venetian.  This  artifice  was,  in- 
deed, known  to  the  early  Greek 
masters.  That  subdued  brightness 
between  shade  and  light,  which  is  so 
soothing  to  the  eye  of  taste,  they  ex- 
pressed by  a  word  of  which  our  tone 
IS  the  happy  representative  both  in 
meaning  ana  sound.  Now  if  we  look 
into  that  school  of  art  which  Virgil 
founded,  and  which  answers  in  many 
respects  to  the  Venetian,  we  shall 
easily  recognise  a  similar  course  of 
preparation.  Virgil  is  himself  the 
Titian  of  his  art.  We  have  only  to 
substitute  words  for  colours,  and  the 
pen  for  the  pencil.  The  pure  sim- 
plicity of  the  original  thought  cor- 
responds very  well  with  the  white 
ground  of  the  painter.   Upon  this 
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aim  that  indefimtble  quality  of  genius 
v^icfa  in  painting  is  known  as  sur* 
Jbce,  and  in  poetry  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  mild  radiance  and  polish 
of  ^e  language,  seeming  to  reflect 
the  images  from  the  clear  depths  of 
its  bosom.  In  this  quality  we  miffht 
be  tempted  to  trace  in  Virgil  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  Correggio, 
cr^en  than  to'Titian.  In  Rembrandt 
and  Reynolds,  surflice  is  too  artificial ; 
in  RuMns  it  does  not  predominate ; 
but  in  Titian  we  discover  all  the 
unobtrusive  charm  of  its  presence. 
"  Relishing,  but  retiring ;  there  it  is ; 
nobody  knows  how ;  but  take  it  from 
Titian,  and  half  the  charm  goes  forth.** 
Take  it  firom  Virgil,  and  what  re- 
mains? 

Let  us  remark,  after  a  very  able 
writer  upon  this  exquisite  science, 
that  where  indolence  or  haste  has 
caused  a  ^rk  g^und  to  be  used,  as 
in  some  pictures  by  Tintoretto  and 
Bassano,  it  has  always  worked  its  way 
tiirough,  spotting  over  and  injuring 
the  entire  surface;  and  so  in  the 

gictures  of  the  pen,  the  hasty  writer 
as  soon  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
sloth. 

Now  we  think  that  the  manner  of 
Virgil*s  composition  corresponds  in 
erery  essential  particular  with  that 
of  Titian.  He  began  by  making  rude 
sketches,  outlines  of  the  figures  that 
were  to  fill  his  great  historical  picture. 
How  many  studies  must  he  haye  pre- 
pared for  that  wonderful  Carthaginian 
queen,  before  she  swelled  out  into 
his  yerse  in  all  the  voluptuous 
splendour  of  her  passion  and  her 
charms!  So  again  with  his  land- 
scapes. At  how  many  an  oak  in 
the  green  paths  of  Mantua  had  he, 
like  our  own  English  poet,  sat  grow- 
ing to  the  root,  until  he  had  car- 
ried away  in  his  memory  the  shape 
of  every  bough,  and  the  shade  of 
every  leaf!  Virgil's  recollections 
would  be  Claude's  drawings ;  and  if 
he  took  Homer  for  a  companion,  the 
asBoeiation  would  not  be  stronger 


of  genius.  We  are  ftimished  will 
a  yery  interesting  illustration  of  t9 
diliffent  accuracy  of  observation  9 
the  mstory  of  a  recent  poet — Vf^JLte 
Scott.  Whenhe  wasvrritingJBbifefa 
his  friend,  Mr.  Morrit,  observed  hS 
notinsr  down  the  little  wild  flower! 
that  clustered  round  the  cave  of  Guj 
Denzil,  and  he  expressed  to  Scoti 
his  astonishment  at  his  lumeoesBai^ 
fatigue,  since  daisies,  yiolets,  or  prim' 
roses,  he  supposed  would  answer  the 
purpose  equally  well.  But  Scott 
properly  replied, — 

"  That  in  nature  bertelf  no  two  aceoei 
are  exactly  alike,  and  that  wkoerer  copied 
truly  what  waa  before  his  ejee,  would 
possess  tbe  same  variety  in  bis  descnp. 
tion,  and  exhibit  apparently  an  imagina- 
tion as  boundless  as  tbe  range  of  nature 
in  the  scenes  he  recorded  ;  whereas  who- 
ever trusted  to  imagination  would  sooa 
find  bis  own  mind  circumscribed  and  ooai- 
tnieted  to  a  few  favourite  images ;  and  tbt 
repetition  of  these  would,  sooner  or  later» 
produce  that  very  monotoay  and  htn^ 
ness  which  has  always  haunted descriptiv* 
poetry,  in  tbe  bands  of  any  but  the  patient 
worshipper  of  truth." 

Again,  VirgiFs  manner  of  correc- 
tion resembled  Titian's  in  d^ree  :  be 
composed  a  certain  number  of  venes 
in  tne  morning,  and  continued  po- 
lishing and  shaping^  them  through 
successive  years.  Now  we  remem- 
ber a  saying  of  Bayle,  that  some  au- 
thors cannot  correct,  their  force  beiJig 
so  exhausted  in  the  labour  of  com- 
positioD,  that  the  flame  of  inspiration 
never  returns;  and  this  may  un- 
questionably be  true  of  a  certain  class 
of  writers,  and  that  not  the  highest 
The  flame,  kindled  only  out  of  a  fe^ 
heaps  of  damp  and  hastily  collecfcrf 
fagots,  being  once  quenched,  cannot 
easily  be  restored ;  but  he  who  bnilds 
by  the  light  of  a  fire  in  which  are 
consumed  the  long -hoarded  and 
costly  treasures  of  a  life,  can  renew 
the  blaze  as  often  as  it  declines;  nay, 
he  lets  it  moulder  away  for  a  season, 
in  order  that  he  may  contemplate 
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die  fariikm  to  r^a^ard  Pindar  under 
tJtd»  aspeet  of  being  TanquiAed  by 
ih»  hmtt  and  driyea  before  the  tem- 
pest, of  his  own  intellect;  but  the 
iiamers  and  Miltons  of  the  world 
can  quench  the  conflagration,  as  well 
■e  pnoduee  it.  Shelley  did  not  con*> 
suit  his  fiime  when  he  dismisBed  one 
of  hia  longest  works  with  these 
words:— 

"  llie  poem  now  presented  to  the  pub- 
tic  occupied  liule  more  than  six  months 
in  the  compositioo.  That  period  has 
be«n  devoted  to  the  task  with  unremitting 
ardour  and  eothosiasm.  1  have  exercised 
a  watchful  and  earnest  criticism  on  my 
work,  as  it  grew  under  my  bands.  I 
would  willingly  have-  sent  it  forth  to  the 
world  with  that  perfection  which  long 
laboar  and  revistou  is  {are  ?)  said  to  be- 
llow ;  but  I  found  that  if  1  should  gain 
aomeihing  in  exactness  by  ibis  method, 
I  might  lose  much  of  the  newness  and 
energy  of  imagery  and  language  as  it 
flowed  fresh  from  my  mind." 

And  tiie  quality  that  produced 
these  effeeta  was  the  same  in  the  poet 
as  in  the  painter,  namely,  unwearied 
thought  and  ceaseless  correction. 
The  **  Pietro  Martire"  of  Tltiau  un- 
derwent the  slow  elaboration  of  eight 
yemis;  and  "  The  Last  Supper,''  he 
told  Charles  V.  was  the  product  of 
seven.  Most  of  us  have  mdulged  a 
denre  Uiat  some  magical  wand  could 
have  thrown  open  to  us  the  domestic 
intmors  of  the  great  masters  of 
poetry  or  eloquence,  when  the  flame 
of  their  inspiration  was  burning  in 
their  eyes,  and  all  the  ministering 
ffom  of  imagination  were  bringing 
m  treasures.  Now  it  happens  tna^ 
with  respect  to  Titian,  our  desire  is 
eranted.  We  possess  a  sketch  of 
him  from  the  pen  of  an  Italian, 
BoM^hini,  who  received  his  informa* 
tkm  in  a  direct  line  of  tradition  from 
a  personal  friend  of  the  painter.  He 
seems  to  have  worked  after  this 
manner.  He  he^fux  by  striking  off 
his  nunestio  outhnes  in  fimr  pewail- 
linp ;  ne  then  laid  them  aside,  suf- 
fiaaog  months  to  £[o  by,  before  he 
ki^i^ed  at  them  again ;  vfhbn  he  did, 


it  was  not  <mly  with  the  stem  pene- 
tration of  a  rival,  but  with  that  pro* 
phetic  concentration  of  friture  eaccel- 
lendes  which  imparts  so  intense  a 
vigour  to  the  dilating  eye  of  genius* 
The  most  curious  circumstance  re- 
mams  to  be  told.  The  last  oome- 
tions  were  given  hy  daily  touches-; 
^'by  uniting  the  hiffh  lights  yntk 
rubbings  of  nis  thumb,  melting  them 
into  the  hdf  tint,  and  uniting  one 
tint  with  ano&er;  sometimes  with 
all  ins  Angers  dashing  in  a.dark  touch 
on  some  angle  to  give  force ;  at  other 
times  witii  softening  of  red,  like  drops 
of  blood,  which'  save  life  to  some 
superficial  j^art.**  This  is  the  aooount 
of  i^osohim,  transferred  by  Haydon 
into  his  sixth  lecture.  It  is  a  most 
extraordinary  verification  of  the 
Horatian  precept  applied  to  the 
sister  art,  and  exhibits  the  painter, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  poet,  beau- 
trlying  and  polishing  his  work  ad 
wuruem* 

It  may  be  objected,  and  with  truth, 
that  the  toilsome  patience  of  Titian 
was  never  universal  even  among  the 
mightiest  of  the  strong.  We  may  be 
told  of  Bubens,  who  painted  with  a 
reekless  impetuoeitv  of  confidence, 
unknown  to  the  Venetian,  few  of 
whose  lingering  intervals  of  judg- 
D^ent  and  reflection  he  ever  mter- 
posed,  that  peculiar  fkoultv,  which 
separated  him  ftom  all  his  brethren, 
came  upon  him,  to  adopt  a  happy 
word  of  Bolingbroke,  too  bouterovMy* 
All  the  branches  of  the  tree  were 
sw^t  in  one  direction  by  the  de- 
scending storm .  But  idle  listnessness 
and  presumptuous  self-sufficiency 
will  derive  neither  countenance  nor 
support  from  the  practice  of  Bubens. 
Khe  bestowed  upon  his  work  little 
intermediate  toil  or  revision,  his  pre- 
liminary labours  were  severe  and 
protracted.  Existing  only  for  his 
art,  he  rose  in  the  morning  at  four, 
and,  consecrating  the  opening  day  by 
devotion,*  oommenoed  his  labour  by 
making  sketches  before  breakfast. 
The  Graees  of  History,  Biography, 
and  Poetry,  waited  around  nim  m 


*  We  extract  with  sincere  admiration  the  followingpaasage  from  Mr.  Haydon's  Sixth 
Lectore :  "  Reynolds  said  that  the  painter  who  looked  forward  to  Sunday  as  a  relief 
would  neverbe  a  gpreat  painter,  1  reply,  the  painter  whose  capacity  was  hindered  from 
betag  devebpod  by  one  day  in  seven  to  meditate  on  hia  moral  condition,  would  never 
have  b«en  great  had  there  been  no  Sabbath  at  all.  It  is  imposable  not  to  conclude* 
that  thosa^wbom  God  has  moat  endowed  with  genius,  have  been  alweyt  the  moat 
pkias  «idthe  most  ooas^oua  of  their  imperfeotioa.."  ^^  ^^^^  ,y  GoOglc 
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the  narrative  of  Livy,  the  memoir  of 
Plutarch,  or  the  tale  of  Virgil,  which 
were  read  to  him  bpr  an  iStendant; 
while  his  leisure  mmutes  of  recrea- 
tion were  enriched  by  the  clasuc 
el^ance  of  his  antique  gems.  Criti- 
cism has  preserved  some  instances  in 
ancient  masters  of  this  triumphant 
industry.  The  grapes  of  Zeuxis  at- 
tracted hungry  birds  to  the  cluster ; 
he  himself  was  deceived  by  the  cur- 
tain of  Parrhasius ;  and  Haydon  sup- 
plies a  sinffular  and  striking  confir- 
mation of  the  story  of  a  horse  neigh- 
ing before  a  picture  of  that  animal 
by  Apelles.  "  In  my  old  studio,"  are 
his  words,  I  had  the  Eljpn  horse^s 
head  high  up  over  my  chimney ;  in 
leading  a  fine  blood  norse  into  the 
room  to  paint  from,  he  looked  up  at 
the  Elgin  head,  and  neighed  with  the 
greatest  delight." 

Here  was  the  reward  of  toil.  There 
is  no  such  thins  as  perfect  originalit*^ ; 
they  who  would  really  be  strong,  in 
intellectual  nerve,  must  descend,  like 
the  prophet,  into  the  graves  of  their 
ancestors.  Reynolds  said  justly  that 
an  intimacy  with  the  invention  of 
others  gave  invention.  Bas-reliefs 
and  medals  taught  Raffaelle.  When 
Wilkie  had  chosen  a  subject  for  his 
pencil,  the  first  step  was  to  reflect 
upon  every  picture  of  a  similar  class 
and  aim,  to  which  access  could  be 
obtained ;  and  his  last  was  to  choose 
for  a  model  the  one  that  possessed 
the  strongest  hold  upon  public  ad- 
miration. 

And  this  regularity  and  perfection 
of  finish  and  beauty  of  surface  are 
so  peculiarly  the  characteristics  of  the 
Latin  poet,  that  Keble  is  scarcely 
warranted  in  transferring  to  Spenser, 
who  so  often  wants  them,  the  grace- 
ful appellation  of  our  English  Vii^. 
The  harmony  of  Virgil's  style  is  only 
equalled  by  the  ivory  smoothness  of 
francia.  Kegarded  even  in  the  light 
of  adapters  of  anti<]^uit}^,  the  distinc- 
tion between  them  is  wide  and  strik- 
ing. In  the  Latin  poet  the  image, 
the  allusion,  the  scene,  are  reprodu^ 
with  a  heightened  colour  or  a  soften- 
ing shade,  and,  perhaps,  some  happy 
variety  of  grouping  or  costume ;  hut 
the  design  of  Homer  or  A|)ollonius 
is  obvious  and  clear.  It  is  c^uite 
otherwise  with  the  English  wnter. 
His  classical  reminiscences  are  rarely 
unadulterated.  Visions  of  Arcadian 
sheepfolds,  of  glittering  heroes,  or 


El3r8ian  gardens,  seem  to  return  npoa 
his  fancy,  like  the  scattered  fragments 
of  Tintern  Abbey  upon  Wordsworth, 
while, — 

"  With  gleams   of  half- extinguished 
thoQght, 

With  many  recognitions  dim  and  ffttot. 
And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity, 
The  picture  of  the  mind  revises  again." 

Again,  the  descriptions  of  scenery 
in  the  JEneid  and  tne  Faery  Queene 
are  composed  upon  opposite  princi- 
ples of  art.  Virgil  appears  only  to 
shake  aside  a  single  bough  to  give 
you  a  view  of  the  land»:ape;  but 
Spenser  takes  you  up  a  winding 
valley.  We  admit  the  beauty  of  the 
elaboration.  The  charmed  eve  of 
thought  seems  to  sink  throug;h  the 
verdant  depth  of  his  magnificent 
stanzas,  as  into  the  green  dales  of 
Ruysdael,  or thepastoral  retirements 
of  Berghera.  One  of  the  happi- 
nesses of  Virgil's  descriptive  gemus 
resides  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
leaves  the  reader  to  compose  a  com- 
pleter scene  for  himself.  It  occa- 
sionally comes  to  pass  that  he  fails. 
Thus  his  representation  of  the  night- 
ingale (Georg,  iv.  511) 

"  Populea  mcerens  Philomela  sub 
umbra/' 

is  infinitely  surpassed  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  in  the  Fattliful  Shep' 
kerdess^  where  we  catch  the  voice  of 

'*  The  nightingale  among  the  thick- Uavtd 
spring.' 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert,  by 
any  thing  previously  said,  that  even 
a  pure  simplicity  vnll  always  be 
covered  with  a  noble  and  slowing 
design,  or  that  the  most  painful  toU 
¥rill  communicate  the  lustre  and  the 
reality  of  nature  and  life.  Refolds 
had  an  early  rival,  Liotard ;  of  whose 
pictures  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  their  only  merit  lay  in  their 
neatness,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  he 
deemed  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a 
low  cenius—or,  rather,  of  no  genius 
at  all.  And  he  was  perfectly  ri^ht. 
It  was  the  splendour  of  his  imagina- 
tion that  ilmminated  the  laborious 
decency  of  Liotard  into  the  raptur- 
ous beauty  of  Titian. 

We  find  a  very  happy  illustration 
of  this  graceful  mediocrity  in  the  case 
of  Tibullus;  of  whom  the  Italian 
critic,  Lanzi,  remarked,  jthat  he  who 
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ftelfl  what  Tibnllus  is  in  poetry,  feels 
what  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  in  painting. 
The  parallel  runs  well.  The  outlines 
in  the  portico  of  the  Nunziata  display 
the  peculiar  talents  of  the  painter. 
His  delineation  of  curiosity,  astonish- 
ment, compassion,  or  joy,  is  easily 
peroeived,  and  never  affects  the  mind 
with  any  vehement  emotions.  He 
seldom  ruffles,  never  agitates,  the 
stream.  The  sustained  tranquillity 
of  his  manner  procured  for  him  the 
appellation  of  Andrea  the  Faultless, 
One  incident  in  his  history  has  a 
romantic  air.  During  the  siege  of 
Florence  in  1529,  the  soldiers  plun- 
dered the  monastenr  of  St.  Salvi; 
they  had  demolished  the  belfVy,  the 
church,  and  part  of  the  monastery, 
when  they  were  suddenly  arrested 
in  their  work  of  devastation  by  the 
"Lord's  Supper**  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  The  sword  dropped  from  the 
hands  of  rapine  before  the  manifesta- 
tion of  gemus.  A  striking  circum- 
stance, and  recalling  that  magnificent 
am>eal  to  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  time, 
which  our  own  Milton  poured  out 
when  the  approach  of  the  royal  arm  v 
to  Brentford  had  caused  a  great  tumult 
in  London,  where  an  assault  ' was 
expected:— 

"  Cmudn,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms. 
Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless 

doors  may  seixe. 
If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please. 
Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from 
barms. 

He  can  requite  ihae,  for  he  knows  the 
channs 

That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as 
these. 

And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands 
and  seas. 

Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle 
warms. 

lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muse's 
bower,  - 

The  great  Kmathian  conqueror badspare 
The  house  of  Pindams,  when  temple 

and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground :  and  the  repeated 

air 

Of  sad  Electras  poet  bad  the  power 
To  sare  the  Atoenian  walls  from  ruin 
bare." 

In  the  mannscript,  this  sonnet, 
written  by  some  other  hand,  had  the 
carious  title.  On  kU  door  when  the 
^  expected  an  aseatdt ;  this  Milton 
wised,  substituting,  "When  the  as- 
amlt  was  intended  to  the  city.** 
TQL.  xxxn.  Bo.  ciuxyn. 
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Andrea  del  Sarto  was  distin^ished 
by  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  style. 
Hb  "  Holy  Familv  in  Repose**  is  a 
celebrated  example;  Lanzi  notices 
with  admiration  the  wonderful  truth 
of  every  separate  hair ;  yet  delicate 
toil  had  excluded  the  appearance  of 
effort ;  and  Art  allures  us  with  all  the 
easy  blandishments  of  nature.  The 
colouring  of  the  painter  is  reflected  in 
the  language  of  the  poet;  he  ^ves 
the  pure  flavour  of  the  Latin  i£oni. 
Scalifi;er  calls  him  cuUiseimus,  "I 
am  glad  your  fan  is  mounted  so  soon, 
but  I  would  have  you  varnish  and 
glaze  it  at  your  leisure,  and  polish  the 
sticks  as  much  as  you  can.**  This 
was  the  advice  of  Pope  to  Gay,  which 
he  was  too  indolent  to  adopt.  It 
contains,  however,  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  those  lighter  contributions  to 
literature,  which  are  the  trifles  of 
genius.  It  was  this  lingering  hand 
which  shed  such  an  enduring  colour 
over  the  wings  of  Lesbia's  sparrow. 
It  still  keeps  every  flower  alive  in 
the  garden  of  Catullus,  and  waters 
every  blade  of  grass  upon  the  Sabine 
Farm.  This  polish,  however,  seems 
to  be  appropriated  to  poetry,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  smaller 
manifestations  of  its  power. 

Walpole  said  of  tne  first  volume 
of  Gibbon*s  Decline  and  FaU,  that  it 
had  the  appearance  of  a  rich  piece  of 
painting  on  enamel.  Here  the  finish 
was  out  of  place :  we  never  look  for 
the  same  minute  accuracy  of  adorn- 
ment in  the  coimdl-cbamber  of  a 
palace  and  the  stick  of  a  fan.  But 
in  TibuUus  you  not  only  find,  but 
are  pleased  in  finding,  every  portion 
of  the  fan  so  polished  and  varnished. 
His  words  resemble  the  distinct  hairs 
of  the  painter.  A  veiy  delicate  spe- 
cimen of  his  s^le  is  afforded  by  the 
fourth  elegr^  of  his  third  book.  He 
represents  nimself  tossing  through  a 
troubled  night,  until  at  length,  as 
the  sun  began  to  kindle  a  faint 
glimmer  in  tne  East,  he  sank  on  bis 
pillow  in  oblivious  repose, — 

'*  Pressit  langaentis  lumina  sera  quies." 

At  this  moment  his  room  was 
brightened  by  the  apparition  of  a 
strange  visitant.  The  golden  age 
never  beheld  a  lovelier  figure : — 

**  Intonsi  crines  looga  cerrice  fluebant  j 


:H  JPo^iSf  Pai$Uer9, 

'Ctodor  ermt,  qualtm  pmfcrt  Laionia 
Luna, 

£t  color  ID  niveo  corpora  purpureus  : 
Ut  juveoi  primum  rirgo  deducta  marito 

loficitur  teneras,  ore  rubente,  genas. 
Ut  qanm  contezont  amarantbis  alba 
paella 

Lilia;  at  Automno  Candida  mala  ra- 
bent." 

In  these  exquisite  verses  we  see 
the  of  the  poet  answering  to  the 
pencil  of  the  nainter ;  and  perceive 
the  tmth  of  tne  Italian  entices  re- 
mark, that  a  picture  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto  prepares  the  eye  for  an  elegy 
of  Tibullus. 

It  is  m  the  very  nature  of  this 
calm  and  subdued  manner  that  it 
should  not  draw  instant  or  wonder- 
ing attention.  Haydon  gives  a  lively 
illustration  of  the  blinmng  effect  of 
all -vehement  hrilliancy  of  colour. 
He  visited  the  Louvre  in  the  com- 
pany of  Wilkie,  in  that  hour  of  its 
clory  when  the  plunder  of  Europe 
nad  enriched  its  walls  with  all  the 
Splendours  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent genius.  Leaving  Wilkie  calmly 
trottioff  up  step  by  step,  he  plunged 
fbrwara  to  the  "Transfiguration;" 
passing  hastily  from  Roman  to  Ve- 
netian, the  Fleming  to  the  Spaniard. 
Rubens,  however,  seemed  to  exercise 
an  invincible  sorcery  over  the  he- 
holder,  crushing  all  opposition  and 
criticism  by  his  hreadth,  brightness, 
and  depth. 

-  **  Rembrandt,  with  all  bis  magic  paint* 
iog  on  too  confined  a  principle,  lost  in 
power,  and  looked  apottj  and  individual. 
Paul  Veronese  and  Tintoretto  bad  not 
that  solidity,  the  character  of  Rubens. 
Titian  seemed  alone  content,  and  to  rely 
upon  his  native  majestj  of  colour ;  there 
Was  a  senatorial  repose  which  gave  a 
look  of  impertinence  to  Rubens,  but  still 
yon  could  not  keep  your  eyes  off  the 
seducer;  even  if  yon  turned  your  back 
joa  kept  peeping  over  yonr  shoulder ; 
all  peculiarity  suffered.    The  silvery 
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Thus  we  can  readily  bdMve  tluU 
Tibullus— -whom  West  mentionad  to 
Gray  as  his  &vourite  poet,  beoMiM 
his  language  is  more  elegant  and 
his  thoughts  more  natural  than 
Ovid*8 — ^may  yet  fail  to  win  the  im- 
mediate applause  which  the  rraid 
eye  of  the  reader  bestows  upon  ois 
sumptuous  contemporary  in  metre. 

Returning  to  our  suggestive  oom- 
ments  upon  Virgil,  we  are  met  bj  a 
very  ingenious — even  a  profound — 
thought  of  Haydon,  upon  what  he 
calls  the  secret  of  the  magic  of  Baf- 
faelle  and  Correggio :  he  resoWee  it 
into  the  pervading  presence  of  same 
form  of  reminine  b^ty,  and  disco- 
vers in  the  face  of  every  woman 
thus  painted  a  tender  air  of  aym- 
pathy^and  love.     So  that  in  most  of 
Correggio*s  and  Raffaelle's  pictaivs, 
if  you  clear  all  the  figures  away  but 
the  women,  you  mav,  without  the 
least  alteration  of  look  whateTer, 
nut  a  lover  declaring  his  passion  <m 
his  knee,  and  yon  \!nll  find  the  ex- 
pression on  the  woman's  face  do  ex- 
actly."  This  certainly  is  inff^ooa 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  mid  notuing  ia 
the  poets  to  illustrate  or  sustain  it 
And  we  think  that  it  is  impossible  to 
stud^  Virgil  without  perceiving  some 
strilang  resemblance  to  this  quality 
of  the  Italian  painters.  Throoj^- 
out  the  jSneid  there  is  a  perva&g 
presence  4)fbeavty^ — a  presence  like 
that  of  balmy  summer-time  in  the 
{^en — felt,  rather  than  seen ;  lelt 
m  the  ambrosial  atmosphere  of  de- 
light that  is  diff\ised  around.  We  do 
not  speak  of  the  human  characters — 
of  the  passionate  Dido  or  the  affec- 
tionate sister.    The  fierce  Cartha- 
ginian is  too  tragic — too  tempestu- 
ous.  It  is  the  heavenly  mother  of 
the  hero  who  sheds  the  charm  of 
beautiful  womanhood  over  the  ad- 
ventures and  perils  of  her  son.  You 
never  lose  sight  of  Venus :  if  she  re- 
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jpttatl  ndktkm  of  light,  sometimet 
nearer,  sometimes  more  remote^  but 
always  elfeetiTe.  The  sudden  appa- 
ntkms  of  her  beauty  are  surprisingly 
lore^ ;  whether  in  those  words 
which  ^Utter  with  the  bloom  of 
Corr^lgio,  she  turns  aside  her  rosy 
neck,— 

"  A  vertens  rosea  ccrvice  refolsit, 
Itim  incem  patnit  Dea;" 

or  eorers  the  beloved  and  fearful 
band  with  a  protectiDf  doud;  or, 
tmki  all  the  disasters,  tumult,  and 
angpifth  of  the  flaming  Troy,  awakes 
every  sleeping  wonder  of  her  oouii* 
tenaace,  am  shines  into  the  daxxled 
eyes  of  her  son  with  the  unveiled 
radiancy  of  Elyshim,-^ 

"  Alma  parens,  confessa  Deam  qualisque 
videri 

Celioolia,  et  quanta  solet." 

In  like  manner,  it  is  impossible  to 
gaze  on  the  noble  historical  picture 
of  the  Greeks  besi^ng  Troy,  with- 
out lingering  with  peculiar  delight 
ipoQ  the  figure  of  Helen,  and  the 
splendid  apparitiotts  of  feminine 
beauty  from  Olympus. 

Johnson,  indeed,  ventured  to  say, 
in  his  determined  obstinacy,  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Pagans  is  uninterest- 
ing to  us ;  and  that  when  a  goddess 
appears  in  Homer  or  Virgil,  we  grow 
"weary.   The  former  part  of  his  re- 
mark, detached  Arom  the  latter, 
would  be  correct  enough.   The  ma- 
dunery  of  the  Pagans  is  sufficiently 
tedious  to  any  one  when  reproduced 
to  decorate  the  Chloe  of  Prior.  The 
gods  are  certainly  sometimes  rather 
troublesome,  even  b^  the  Scamander ; 
bat  we  do  not  at  this  moment  recol- 
lect any  introduction  of  a  jfernale 
divinity  in  the  lUad  which  is  not 
characterised   bv  some  delightful 
ehann  of  embellishment  or  grace. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  poet  of 
Achillea,  like  his  most  illnstnous  de- 
•tendaats,  knew  where  to  strike  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  upon  what 
leek  to  build.   His  principle  of  com- 
position exactly  resembled  that  of 
AsSaeUe  or  Correggio.  Sympathy 
with  feminine  grace  and  beauty  was 
fti  the  bottom  of  it   The  dramatic 
foeu  took  a  difierent  path ;  but  U 
will  not  be  denied  that  they  sug- 
ended  the  mo&t  when  fbllowing  in 
tU  Homeric  foo4>rints.  Do  we  read 
Cbrtek  inm  with  the  interest 


awakened  by  the  OresUi  of  Euripldei, 

or  the  (Edipug  of  Sophocles  f  The 
whole  lustre  of  the  conception  shines 
out  in  Shakspeare ;  his  female  cha- 
racters are  heads  bv  Raifaelle  Or 
Gnido,  with  the  landscape  coloured 
by  Rubens,  and  the  dresses  sketched 
in  by  Veronese.  In  Ariosto  and 
Tasso,  the  feminine  interest  is  per- 
vading and  triumphant.  And  now 
is  it  with  our  own  Spenser  f  The 
slowly  sliding  motion  of  his  sta&eii 
beautifully  corresponds  to  the  dreamy 
enchantment  of  his  description,  when 
Una,  or  Belphosbe,  or  Plorimel,  or 
Amoret,  are  present  to  his  mind.  In 
this  varied  delineation  of  female  per- 
fectness  no  earlier  poet  had  equalled 
him ;  nor,  excepting  Shakspeare,  has 
be  had,  perhaps,  anv  later  rival*" 
The  commentary  is  Hallam*s.  It  is 
worth  remarkmg,  that  Spenser 
claims  for  his  art  a  power  of  cele* 
brating  beauty  beyond  the  pencil  of 
the  greatest  masters :  thus,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  the  third  book  of  the 
Faery  Queene  (containing  the  Legend 
of  Britomartis),  he  speaks  of 

"  Poet  8  wit,  that  passeth  painter  farre 
In  picturing  the  parts  of  beauty  daynt." 

And  here  we  discover  the  admirable 
truth  of  a  saying  of  Chillingwortb, 
applied  to  a  vei^  different  subjcctr- 
that  strength  is  not  so  much  re- 
quired in  an  edifice  as  in  the  founda- 
tion ;  and  that  it  becomes  the  archi- 
tect to  take  care  that  the  fonndatiofi 
shall  not  fail  the  building,  rather 
than  that  the  building  shall  not  fail 
the  foundation.  Whue  the  building 
is  of  wood,  the  foundation  may  be  of 
stone,  the  stability  of  which  is  a 
much  more  indubitable  thing  ihm 
the  adherence  of  the  structure.  The 
first  inquiry,  therefore,  of  every 
poetical  architect  should  be  respect- 
mg  the  foundation ;  not  the  height, 
but  its  depth.  The  structure  majr 
then  be  carried  up  according  to  the 
design ;  but  even  the  magician  of  the 
art  will  scarcely  win  our  steps  into 
his  enchanted  pialaces,  where  only 

"  Spires  aad  pinneoles  of  fira, 
Round  watery  cupolaa  aspire ; 
And  domes  of  rainbow  rest  on  ilery 

towers. 

And  roofa  of  flariie  are  turreted  arovad 
With  clouds,  and  shafts  of  Cloud  with 
flame  are  bound." 


In  all  the  great 
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mentioned,  one  migfatyand  governing 
sympathy  of  the  numan  breast  has 
been  selected  by  the  poet  to  work 
npon.    It  is  the  first  chord  which 
Spenser  strikes.    The  poem  opens 
mih  two  portraits  of  cnivalry  and 
beauty ;  and  we  have  scarcely  time 
to  fl;aze  upon  the  armed  knight 
^  pncking  on  the  plain,**  before  our 
eyes  are  drawn  with  a  sweeter  con- 
straint to  his  companion : — 
A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  betide» 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than 
snow; 

Yet  she  much  whiter ;  bat  the  same  did 
hide 

Under  a  veil,  that  whimpled  was  fall 
low ; 

And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did 
throw; 

As  one  that  inly  moura'd;  so  was  she 
sad. 

And  heavy  sat  npon  her  palfrey  slow ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she 
had; 

And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb 
she  lad." 

Or  take  the  most  exquisite  and  po- 
pular picture  in  the  Faery  Queene, 
— a  picture  which  has  done  more  to 
mid^e  Spenser  known  to  the  many 
than  any  thing  he  ever  wrote.  It 
opens  all  the  machhiery  of  his  poem, 
and  shews  the  spring  tnat  moves  it : 
"  Nought  is  there  under  heaven's  wide 

bollowness 
That  moves  more  dear  compassion  of 

the  mind 

Than  beauty  brought  to  unworthy  wretch- 
edness. 

Through  Envy's  snares,  or  Fortune's 
freaks  unkind. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightness 
blind. 

Or  through  allegiance  and  fast  fealty 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankind. 
Feel  my  heart  pierced  with  so  great 
agony 

When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pity  I 

could  die. 
And  now  it  is  impassioned  so  deep^ 


i  other  Shadows.  C  J • 

Yet  she.  most  faithful  lady»  all  this 

while 

Forsaken,  woful,  solitaiy  mnd. 
Far  from  all  people's  peace,  as  in  exile. 
In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts 
stray 'd 

To  seek  her  knight;  who,  subtily  be- 
tray*d 

Through  that  late  vision  which  the 
enchanter  wrought. 
Had  her  abandon'd;  she,  of  nought 
afrayd. 

Through  woods  and  wastness  wide  him 

duly  sought. 
Yet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  tutto 

her  brought. 

One  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  yrksome  way. 
From   her  unhastie  beast  she  did 
slight; 

And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbe  did 
hiy 

In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  men's 
sight; 

From  her  fair  head  her  611et  she  undigbt. 
And  laid  her  stole  aside;  her  angePs 
face. 

As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shined  bright. 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady 
place ; 

Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  aach 
heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly. 

Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood ; 
Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy. 

With  ffaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily. 
To  nave  at  once  devour'd  her  tender 
corse; 

But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more 

»y. 

His  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse, 
Andy  with  the  sight  amaz*d  forgot  his 
furious  forse. 

Instead  thereof,  he  kist  her  weary  feet* 
And  liokt  her  lily  hands  with  fawning 
tongue ; 

As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  west. 
O  how  can  beautj  master  the  most 
strong. 

And  simple  truth  subdue  ayenging 
wrong!" 

CI  "I  _l  1  _J_J 
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ment  noAt  luiTe  been  severe ;  but 
be  would  not  hare  waded  far  with- 
out finding  what  he  songbt  Spenser 
is  not  so  much  one  painter  as  many  ^ 
Dot  80  much  a  disciple  of  a  single 
school  as  an  abstract  and  epitome  of 
alL  The  flush  and  brilliancy  of  his 
ffeneral  manner  belong  to  Rubens; 
DB  purity  of  feminine  expression  re- 
fleets  the  transparent  serenity  of 
Gnido;  his  melody  of  language  re- 
Cills  the  dewy  bloom  of  Correggio ; 
in  some  of  the  wilder  contortions  of 
his  imagination^  we  trace  the  fierce 
tudadty  of  Spranger;  his  horrible 
and  even  revolting  sketches  of  de- 
formity look  like  anticipations  of 
Salvator  Rosa;  not  as  displaced 
in  the  tossing  pines,  and  curivin^ 
darkness,  and  fiery  banditti  of  his 
landscapes,  but  m  his  historical 
portraits,  and  especially  in- the  " 
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gnhw**  at  Cobham.  To  these  we 
might  easily  add  other  names. 
Spenser*s  passion  for  sumptuous  pro- 
cessions and  splendid  oomfmniespoints 
out  Paul  Veronese  as  one  of  his  apt- 
est  parallels.*  The  exquisite  ms- 
posal  of  his  lights,  his  Eastern  dress- 
es, his  goigeous  array  of  figures,^ 
all  attract  our  eyes  to  the  poetical 
painter  whose  captivation  of  colour 
must  be  sought  upon  the  walls  of 
Genoa  or  Paris,  tnough  some  ad- 
mirable spedmens  nearer  home  may 
tempt  the  visitor  to  Cobham.  Nor 
should  we  for^t  Giorgione,**  of 
whom  Byron  said,  I  know  nothing 
of  pictures  myself  and  care  almost  as 
little ;  but  to  me,  there  are  none 
like  the  Venetian ;  above  all,  *  Gi- 
oranone.* " 

Perhaps  the  resemblance  of  Spenser 
to  the  Venetian  school  is  never  more 


*  May  we  be  permitted  to  quote  what  seems  to  us  one  of  the  finest  pictures  bv  a 
jn'oie  Veronese  in  the  English  language  ?  We  allude  to  the  picturesque  company  that 
suddenly  wound  from  the  sunny  giMes  of  that  noble  forest  by  the  river  Don»  before 
the  astonished  servants  of  Cedrio,  the  Saxon.  The  figures  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  here,  but  look  at  the  Templar  and  bis  attendants: — **  His  head  was  covered 
with  a  scarlet  cap,  faced  with  for,  of  that  kind  which  the  French  call  mortier,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  shape  of  an  inverted  mortar.  His  countenance,  therefore,  was 
fullv  displayed,  and  its  expression  was  calculated  to  Impress  a  degree  of  awe,  if  not 
of  few,  upon  strangers.  High  features,  naturally  strong  and  powerfully  ezi>ressire, 
btd  been  burnt  almost  into  negro  blackness  by  constant  exposure  to  th^  tropical  sun* 
The  upper  dress  of  this  personage  resembled  uat  of  his  companion  in  shape,  being  a 
k>og  monastic  mantle;  but  the  colour  being  scarlet,  shewed  that  he  did  not  belong  to 
snj  of  the  four  regular  orders  of  monks.  On  the  right  shoulder  of  this  mantle  there 
wsicut,  in  white  cloth,  a  cross  of  a  peculiar  form.  This  upper  robe  concealed  what 
St  first  view  seemed  rather  inconsistent  with  its  form,  a  shirt,  namely,  of  coated  mail, 
with  sleeves  and  gloves  of  the  same,  curiously  plaited  and  interwoven,  as  flexible  to 
the  bodv  as  those  which  are  now  wrought  in  the  stocking-loom,  out  of  less  obdurate 
materials,  *  *  *  He  rode  not  a  mule,  like  his  companion,  but  a  strong  hackney, 
for  the  road,  to  save  Bis  gallant  war-horse,  which  a  squire  led  behind,  fully  accoutred 
for  battle,  with  a  cbamfrom,  or  plaited  head-piece  upon  his  head,  having  a  short 
spike  projecting  from  the  front.  On  one  side  of  the  saddle  hung  a  short  battle-axe, 
nobly  inlaid  with  Damascene  carving ;  on  the  other,  the  rider's  plumed  head-piece 
tod  hood  of  mail,  with  a  long  two-handed  sword,  used  by  the  chivalry  of  the  period. 
A  second  squire  held  aloft  his  master's  lance,  from  the  extremity  of  which  Buttered  a 
OBsIl  bsnderole,  or  streamer,  bearing  a  cross  of  the  same  form  with  that  embroidered 
upon  his  clodc.  He  also  carried  his  small  triangular  shield,  broad  enough  at  the  top 
to  pioteet  the  breast,  and  from  thence  diminishing  to  a  point.  It  was  covered  with  a 
icariet  cloth,  which  prevented  the  device  from  being  seen.  These  two  squires  were 
followed  by  two  attendants,  whose  dark  visages,  white  turbsns,  and  the  Oriental 
form  of  their  garments,  shewed  them  to  be  natives  of  some  distant  Eastern  country. 
The  whole  appearance  of  this  warrior  and  his  retinue  was  wild  and  outlandiah ;  the 
dress  of  his  squires  was  gorgeous,  and  his  Eastera  attendants  wore  silver  collars 
round  their  throats,  and  braceleU  of  the  same  metal  upon  their  swarthy  arms  and 
l*gs,  of  which  the  former  were  naked  from  the  elbow,  and  the  latter  from  mid  leg  to 
the  ankle.  Silk  and  embroidery  distinguished  their  dresses,  and  marked  the  wealth 
sad  importance  of  their  master  ;  forming,  at  the  same  time,  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  martial  simplicity  of  his  own  attire.  They  were  armed  with  crooked  sabres, 
kaTing  the  hilt  and  baldric  inlaid  with  gold,  and  matehed  with  Turkish  dsrgers  of  yet 
more  costly  workmanship.  Each  of  them  bore  at  bis  saddle-bow  a  bundle  of  darts, 
or  javelins,  about  four  /oet  in  length,  having  sharp  steel  heads,  a  weapon  much  in 
among  the  Saracens,  snd  of  which  the  memory  is  yet  preserved  in  the  martial 
mrcise  called  EUtrrid,  stUl  practised  in  the  Jlastem  countries,"  Q^^^J^ 
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vividly  ^splayed  than  in  his  por- 
traits. We  might  apply  to  nim 
Bnrke*0  panegyric  of  Keynolds,  and 
say,  that  in  painting  faces  he  seemed 
not  to  be  raised  upon  that  platform, 
but  to  descend  upon  it  from  a  higher 
sphere.  Like  tnat  school,  he  ge- 
nerally combines  scenery  with  bis 
figures.  Titian,  taking  up  the  rude 
scenic  backgrounds  of  rhilippo  Lap- 
pi,  made  landscape-painting  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  the  art ;  but  we  find 
the  most  famous  historical  painters 
equally  successful  in  landscape.  How 
delicionsly  the  pencil,  that  imparted 
the  senatorial  dignity  to  the  states- 
man, made  the  leaves  rustle  round  the 
warm  cheek  of  the  queen  of  Cyprus ! 
Still,  in  the  portraits  by  Spenser  we 
seek  in  vain  for  the  correct  drawing 
of  Virgil.  The  ancient  painters  are 
said  to  have  seldom  varied  the  pro- 
portions of  their  figures,  their  usual 
standard  being  eight  heads  in  height. 
Raffaelle,  on  the  contrary,  frequently 
reduced  his  within  the  limits  of  six 
and  a  half ;  while  Parmegiano  some- 
times shortens  the  head  to  one-tenth. 
Spenser  availed  himself,  poetically, 
01  a  similar  freedom,  and  generally 
succeeds  in  producing  a  strong  and 
delightful  effect ;  neitber  depending, 
like  Correggio,  upon  the  expression 
and  form  of  individual  parts;  nor 
emulating  the  skill  of  Kafikelle  in 
making  the  charm  of  the  composition 
to  reside  in  the  whole,  independent 
of  its  parts. 

And  here  we  venture  to  suggest  a 
peculiarity  in  the  portraits  of  Spen- 
ser, which  may  be  thought  to  cor- 
respond, in  some  degree,  with  that 
exquisite  look  of  a  higher  creation, 
which  awes  while  it  enchants  us,  in 
the  heads  of  Raffaelle  or  Titian ;  and 
that  is  the  silvery  haze  of  his  aUegoric 
dmcription.  Kurd  said  very  prettily, 
that  to  keep  off  the  eyes  of  the  vul- 
gar from  prjnng  too  nearly  into  his 
subjects,  he  threw  about  it  the  mist 
of  allegory;  and  perhaps  Milton 
referred  to  this  arUfice  when,  after 


only  deepens  the  illunmuktioii  of 
their  features,  but  invests  them  with 
something  of  a  higher  dignity  of  in- 
telligence ;  because  this  shadow  is 
very  rarely  so  thick  that  the  true 
lineament  cannot  be  seen  through  it. 
Even  the  parables  of  Spenaer  can 
generally  be  interpreted,  and  not 
often  does  he  bewilder  his  resder, 
like  Rubens,  who  represented  the 
congratulation  of  Lyons  to  Mary  de 
MecUci  by  a  beautiful  girl  carrying  a 
castle.  Nor  should  we,  in  thus 
pointing  out  the  more  delicate  and 
refined  charms  of  Spenser's  pencil, 
forget  that  natural  happiness  of 
picturesque  touch,  which  enabled 
nim  to  represent  natural  scenes  and 
objects  without  any  embellishment. 
In  a  chivalrous  encounter  he  is  ad- 
mirable; in  the  waving  plume  and 
glancing  shidid,  in  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glittering  and 
romantic  warfare,  vou  might  fancy 
that  you  stood  before  the  easel  of 
Velasquex.  Take  even  such  a  slight 
sketch  as  the  following,  every  word 
speaks: — 

They  had  not  ridden  far,  when  they 
might  tee 

Ooe  priclung  towards  tbem  with  bastj 
heat. 

Full  strongly  armed,  and  on  a  coarser 
free, 

That  through  bis  fierceness  foamed  all 

with  sweat, 
And  the  sharp  iron  did  for  anger  eat» 
When  bis  hot  rider  spared  bis  chauffed 

side ; 

His  look  was  stern,  and  seemed  stiU  to 
threat 

Cruel  revenge,  which  be  in  heart  did 

bide; 

And  in  his  shield  Sant  Uy^  in  bloody 
lines^  wai  dyde. 

"  When  nigh  he  drew  unto  this  geatlt 
pajre. 

And  saw  the  red  cross,  which  tkt  knlglit 
did  beare. 

He  burnt  in  fire;  and  'gan  efbooM 
prepare 

Himself  to  battle  with  his  couched  spetrs. 
Loth  was  that  other,  and  did  fiiint  through 
feare 
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ThuHtf^  rainly  cmtad  ilatld  hm  quite 

did  pierot ; 
And,  bad  his  atifgeiiiif  steed  not  thniiik 

for  feare, 

TbroQgh  shield  and  bodjr  eke  be  tbould 

btm  beare; 
Yet,  io  great  was  the  puissance  of  bis 

pasb. 

That  from  bis  saddle  quite  be  him  did 
beare ; 

He  tombliug  rudely  down  to  ground  did 
msb. 

And  from  hie  gored  wound  a  well  of 
blood  did  gush." 

Had  we  leisure  and  oppcnrtunity, 
it  might  be  no  unpleasing  task  to 
notice  some  of  the  lines  of  resem- 
blance between  Spenser  and  his 
Italian  models  in  rhyme.  We  should 
find  our  comparison  with  the  sister 
art  to  be  equally  just  and  forcible, 
when  applied  to  them.  Hallam 
adopts  this  course  of  illustration  in 
his  remarks  on  Ariosto  and  Tasso; 
by  the  brilliant  fertility  of  the 
former  he  is  reminded  of  Tin- 
toret,  though  the  poet  possesses 
more  of  nature,  injured  by  less  soli- 
dtude  of  eflTect.  In  the  graceful 
ekboration  of  the  latter,  he  re- 
cognises a  still  harmony  of  manner, 
wbich  influenced  the  immediate  suc- 
eeswrs  of  the  Bolognese  school. 
Those  painters  studied  the  rhymes  of 
Tasso.  He  breathes  in  the  shades 
and  figures  of  Albano  and  Domeni* 
cbbo ;  "  in  the  pure  beauty  that  ra- 
diates from  the  ideal  heads  of  Guido ; 
in  the  skiUul  composition,  exact  de- 
sign, and  noble  expression  of  the 
Ckracd.**  But  for  any  reflection  of 
his  elegance  and  charm  of  sentiment, 
we  are  sent  to  the  lucid  canvass  of 
Corr^gio.  And  yet,  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive sense  of  tne  word,  Ariosto  is 
nipre  pictorial  than  Tasso;  "it  is 
with  external  things  that  he  chiefly 
deals;  with  colour,  arrangement, 
form,  and  grouping,  rather  than  with 
their  internal  spirit ;"  with  the  poet 
of  Tancred,  on  the  contrary,  "  every 
feding,  as  it  passes  through  his  mind, 
leceives  the  stamp  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar habits  of  thought,  and  issues 
forth  with  the  image  and  superserip- 
tioD  of  his  own  tender  and  loving 
soul "  Ariosto  has  been  the  H<»ner 
of  bis  country.  Within  little  more 
than  eiffhty  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  great  poem,  sixty  editions 
appeared.  All  ranks  and  ages,  the 
nistic  and  the  statesman,  the  bMUty 
ttd  the  soldier,  worshipped  at  the 
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ahrine.  The  Paladins,  like  the  Tro- 
jan or  Grecian  heroes,  became  the 
household  namea  of  literature.  Idle* 
ness  tought,  in  their  explmts,  the 
delight  of  the  hour,  and  philosophy 
a  grac^l  eoftnme  for  difficuh  ana- 
lysis. And  thus  Ariosto  was  at 
once  the  poet  of  ignorance  and  wis- 
dom—of a  Galileo  and  a  gondolier. 
Pertifms  this  ardour  of  applause  haa 
caused  the  chillier  atmosphere  6t 
modem  feelings,  into  widch  the 
poem  has  so  long  descended,  to  be 
m<M^  acutely  felt.  As  the  magic 
lantern  acts  best  in  a  dark  room, 
poetry  eflects  its  purpose  most  com- 
pletely in  a  dark  age.  As  the  light 
of  knowledge  Ineaks  in  upon  its  ex- 
hibitions, as  the  outlines  of  certainty 
become  more  and  more  definite,  and 
the  shades  of  probability  more  and 
more  distinct,  the  hues  and  linea- 
ments of  the  phantoms  it  calls  up 
grew  fainter  and  fainter."  And  we 
attribute  the  universality  of  Ariosto's 
reputation,  in  a  lai^ge  extent  at  least, 
to  the  external  nature  of  his  pictures. 
The  secret  of  the  Iliad  is  the  secret 
of  the  Orlando.  Ariosto  paints  to 
the  eye ;  but  Tasso  to  the  eye  chiefly 
through  the  head.  Spenser,  as  he 
was  ue  disciple,  has  inherited  some 
of  the  accomplishments  and  defects 
of  both. 

And  from  the  portraits  it  is  easy 
to  turn  to  the  lanascapes  of  Spenser, 
which  are,  perhaps,  still  more  ex- 
traordinary, burning  as  they  do, 
with 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  and 
land. 

The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dreatn." 

We  wish  to  make  one  preliminary 
observation,  which  may  not  be  with- 
out its  value.  There  seems  to  be  no 
critical  error  more  conmion  than  that 
which  assiKus  an  uniform  aspect  to 
nature,  Burnet  observes,  that  the 
majority  of  people  see  the  fields  and 
woods  and  general  surfbce  of  inani- 
mate creation  under  one  hue  of  uni- 
versal green,  while  the  cultivated 
eye  perceives  the  presence  of  grey  in 
the  reflection  of  tne  ray  upon  every 
leaf  and  blade  of  grass.  To  this  we 
add  the  pertinacity  with  which  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  judge  of  local 
descriptions  by  the  scenery  familiar 
to  themselves.  They  make  no  al- 
lowances for  the  diversity  of  na- 
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this  saggestion  by  the  testimony 
of  two  travellers  m  very  different 
regions  of  the  world.  Thus,  a  re- 
cent explorer  of  Abyssinia  (Johnson, 
vol.  i.  n.  75),  while  gazing  upon  the 
bay  or  Tiyoura,  recognised,  with 
astonishment,  all  the  azure  and 
golden  tinting  of  Turner,  and  silently 
acknowled^  the  injustice  of  his 
previous  judraent  in  denouncing 
the  unnatural  extravagances  of  the 
artist.  Mrs.  Houlston,  m  her  amus- 
ing voyage  to  Texas,  draws  a  similar 
lesson  from  the  spectacle  of  autumn 
folia|^  in  American  woods,  discover- 
ing m  them  a  richness  and  variety, 
a  Tight  and  almost  dazzling  crimson, 
•*  shaded  into  rich  golden  yellow, 
and  intermingled  with  the  brightest 
evergreens  which  is  perfectly  inde- 
scribable. If  a  painter  were  to  en- 
deavour to  depict  them  to  life,  he 
tootdd  be  called  as  mad  as  Turner.*'' 
It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  these 
curiosities  of  nature;  they  would 
help  to  remove  many  difficulties  from 
poetry  and  art.  T^ce  an  instance. 
There  is  at  Dulwich  a  famous  land- 
scape by  Bubens,  remarkable  for  a 
streak  and  circle  of  yellow  and  crim- 
son in  the  middle  of  the  sky.  This 
phenomenon  has  called  down  the 
severe  invective  of  an  enthusiast  in 
modem  art.  The  occurrence  of  a 
fragment  of  sunset  colours  in  pure 
daylight,  and  in  perfect  isolation, 
seems  to  him  be  a  case  of  bold  ab- 
surdity. But  why  should  it  ?  It  was 
a  possible  combination,  which  may 
have  been  observed  in  other  climates. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  characteristics 
of  the  Venetian  school,  that  they 


painted  every  thing  with  the  son 
upon  it ;  hence  that  golden  tone 
wnich  seems  to  shed  a  glow  over 
every  part  of  the  canvass.*  Spenao' 
composed  in  a  similar  manner.  What 
Titian  and  his  brethren  did  literally, 
he  did  metaphorically.  He  haa, 
what  Johnson  justly  regarded  as  the 
truest  indication  of  a  poetical  genius 
— the  power  of  viewing  every  tkinr  m 
a  poetical  light.  He  wrote  every  line 
with  the  sun  of  ima^ation  stream- 
ing over  the  page.  Hence,  also,  the 
ridi  beauty  and  flush  of  colouring; 
which  are  diffused  upon  his  common- 
est descriptions,  and  answer  so  closely 
to  the  golden  tone  of  the  painter. 
This  brilliancy  of  hue  pervades  all 
the  sketches  of  his  pen,  however  mi- 
nute and  indifferent  It  would  have 
been  equally  discernible  by  the  eye 
of  taste  in  a  description  of  the  kit- 
chen of  Pembroke,  or  the  chcur  of 
Westminster  Abbey ;  his  own  mind 
being  the  decorated  window  through 
which  the  sun  of  fancy  shed  its  gor- 
geous illumination.  And,  perhaps. 
It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  reman, 
that  the  larger  number  of  landscapes 
in  the  Faery  Queene  are  painted  in 
this  manner.  There  is  hardly  any 
thing  English  in  them.  His  morning- 
pieces  are  warm  with  a  southern 
glory. 

"  Now  when  the  rosy.finger'd  momiog 
faire, 

Weary  of  aged  Tithone*s  saffron  bed. 
Had  spread  her  purple  robe  thnmgk  dewy 
aire. 

And  the  high  btlU  Titan  discovered.** 

Here  is  the  very  splendour  of  the 
Venetian ;  the  purple  robe,  scattered 


*  The  passage,  which  above  every  other,  even  more  than  any  thing  in  Sp^aer, 
seems  to  give  an  idea  of  Venetian  brilliancy,  is  the  welUVnown  portrait  or  Made, 
line,  in  **  St.  Agnes'  Eve."  If  Keats  had  produced  a  few  more  such  pictures,  we  should 
have  thought  of  binding  him  up  with  Spenser 

"  A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  was. 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits  and  flower,  and  bunches  of  knot  grass. 
And  diamonded  veith  panes  of  quaint  device 
Innumerable  of  stains,  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask'd  wings; 
And  in  the  'midst  'mong  thousand  heraldries. 
And  twilight  saints^  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blush *d  with  blood  of  queens  and  kiogs. 
Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast. 
As  doivn  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon ; 
Roae-bloom  fell  on  her  hands  together  prest. 
And  on  her  silver  cross,  soft  amethyst. 
And  on  her  hair,  a  glory  like  a  saint."  ^  ^ 
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with  all  its  gHttering  Mcb,  upon  the 
air,  and  the  far-off  blue  perspective 
of  the  hills,  have  all  the  golden 
beauty  of  a  sunny  invention.  Ajrain, 
in  a  very  celebrated  passage,  rhoe- 
bus,  like  a  bridegroom^  advances 
through  the  ^  golden  oriental  gale,** 
riiaking  his  haur,  and  hurling 

"  His  glitt'ring  beams  through  gloomy 
•ire." 

In  a  like  spirit  of  illustration,  the 
kindling  and  broken  clouds  of  the 
early  morning  are  represented  by 
Aurora  rising, — 

"  Her  golden  locks  for  haste  were  loosely 

shed 
About  her  ears." 

And  Apollo  is  seen  in  the  gloomy 
etst,  harnessing  ^^his  fiery -footed 
teame." 

His  evenings  are  equally  splendid ; 
when  the  sun  sets,  he  **  steeps  nis  fiery 
iace  in  billows  of  the  west"  Some- 
thiug  of  this  warmth  and  richness  may 
jostfy  be  ascribed  to  the  Italian  mas- 
ters, whom  Spenser  loved  and  fol- 
lowed; but  they  should  also  be 
looked  upon  as  the  results  of  his 
principle  of  composition.  He  always 
painted  in  the  sun;  not  like  Chau- 
eer,  in  that  sun  which  glimmered 
under  the  glades  of  Woodstock, 
hut  in  the  orb  of  imagination,  into 
which  dl  the  rays  of  learning  and 
meditation  converged. 

And  in  this  aspect  of  his  ^nius,  we 
know  not  any  reflection  of  his  manner 
80  vivid  or  pleasins,  as  we  see  in  the 
landscapes  of  Rubens.    The  very 
hardihood  of  his  combinations  height- 
ens the  resemblailce.   If  he  thought 
that  a  rainbow,  sj^ning  some  rustic 
hridge,  and  iust  tinging  the  leaves  of 
the  old  oak,  would  neighten  the 
Kene,  a  rainbow  was  introduced, 
even  though  the  atmosphere  indi- 
cated no  recent  shower.  Rubens  was 
thinking  of  the  picture,  not  of  the 
reality;  just  as  Dver  mingled  the 
notes  of  a  nightinnOe  with  tne  scen- 
ery of  the  "\^e  of  Towey,  although 
that  bird  has  never  been  known  in 
the  neighbourhood.   He  was  think- 
ing of  his  poem,  he  wanted  a  decora- 
tion; and  Rubens*  rainbow  was  his 
nightingale.    Many  of  the  painter*s 
combinations  of  light,  and  shade,  and 
yerdnre,  may  seem  to  be  improbable, 
(unnly  because  they  are  not  fiuniliar ; 
tone  selects  and  combines  with  a  view 
to  effect :  and  we  have  already  shewn, 
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that  even  tf  e  florid  audacity  of  Tur- 
ner is  kept  in  countenance  by  Nature 
in  her  more  luxuriant  hours  of  aban- 
donment and  festivity.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Haydon,  that  the  four 
greatest  schools,  Venetian,  Spanish, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch,  sacrificea  every 
thing  for  colour ;  but  we  do  heartU^ 
echo  his  declaration,  that  suscepti- 
bility to  the  beauty  of  colour  can 
never  be  taught,  even  although  an 
angel  were  sent  dovm  from  heaven 
to  take  pupils ;  and,  therefore,  where 
the  eye  is  wanting,  it  will  be  inex- 
pedient to  leave  Rubens  on  the  wall, 
and  Spenser  on  the  shelf.  To  those, 
however,  who  possess  it,  we  recom- 
mend the  combined  study  of  the 
painter  and  the  poet.  Especially,  we 
regard  a  rural  picture  of  Rubens 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  com- 
mentaries on  a  landscape  of  Spenser. 
Our  National  Grallery  possesses  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  world. 
It  originally  Monged  to  Sir  Greorge 
Beaumont;  and,  wnile  in  his  posses- 
sion, inspired  Mr.  Bowles  with  the 
charming  verses  which  we  intend  to 
extract ;  and  every  one  who  has  lin- 
gered before  the  picture,  will  recog- 
nise the  graceful  and  refined  accu- 
racy and  perception  of  the  critic. 
Every  circumstance  is  clearly  pointed 
out.  We  expect,  indeed,  tnat  to 
most,  if  not  to  all  our  readers,  the 
lines  will  come  with  the  freshness 
and  novelty  of  a  first  publication. 
Happy  should  we  be,  could  we  hope 
that  any  word  of  ours  might  pene- 
trate tliat  cloistral  shade,  where,  in 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  his  own 
magnificent  catnedral,  the  good  old 
man  now  awaits  the  summons  of  his 
Master !  And,  if  the  bow  of  fancy 
has  long  been  unstrung ;  and  if  the 
quiver  no  more  resound  with  the  sil- 
ver arrows ;  and,  if  the  toil  and  the 
burden  of  the  day  be  over,  what  mat- 
ters it  ?  A  poet  of  his  own  country 
has  said, — J*hey  serve,  who  only  wait! 
**  Nsj,  let  us  gaze,  even  till  the  sense  is 
full. 

Upon  the  rich  creation,  shadow'd  so 
That  not  great  nature  in  ber  loftiest  pomp 
Of  living  beauty,  ever,  on  the  sight 
Rose  more  magnifioent,  nor  aught  so 
fair. 

Hath  fancy  in  her  wild  and  sweetHt 
mood. 

Imaged  of  things  most  lovdy,  when  the 
sounds 

Of  this  cold  cloudy  world  at  distunoe 
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Attd  til  ftloM     wm  idA 

Of  wbtt  u  gmt,  or  bMMidliil,  or  good, 

la  natost*!  geatrtl  plan. 

So  tht  Tast  wopo, 
Ob,  Rabona  1  of  thy  mightj  miud,  and 
aach 

Tba  Urrawt  of  thy  peneil  pouring  wido 
The  still  illuminatioo,  that  the  mind 
Paoaea,  absorbed,  and  acarcely  thinks 

what  powers 
Of  mortal  art  the  sweet  enchaotment 

wrought. 

She  seea  the  painter  with  no  human 
touch. 

Create,  embelKah,  animate  at  will, 
The  mimic  acenea  from  natore'a  ampler 
raoge, 

Caagbt,  aa  by  iaapiration,  while  the 
clouda, 

High-wand*ring,  and  the  fairest  form  of 
thinga 

Seem  at  bis  bidding  to  emerge,  and  bnm 
With  radiance,  and  with  life. 

Let  us  snbdued 
Now  to  the  magic  of  the  moment,  lose 
The  thooghta  of  life,  and  mingle  every 
aense, 

Eren  in  the  scenea  before  ns. 

The  fresh  mom 
Of  aammer  shines ;  the  while  clouds  of 
Che  east 

Are  crisped ;  beneath,  the  bluey  cham- 
paign ateams ; 

The  baoki,  the  meadows,  and  the  flow- 
ers send  up 

An  increased  exhalation. 

Mark  again  the  rarioua  view — 
Boom  city's  far-off  spires  and  domea  ap* 

Breaking  the  long  horison,  where  the 
mom 

Sits  blue  and  soft;  what  glowing  im- 

Is  sprei^^eneath  f    Towns,  villages. 

light  smoke. 
And  scarce-aeen  windmill-sails,  and  de. 

rioua  woods, 
Check'ring  *mSd  aunafaine  the  graes-lerfl 

land, 

That  atretchaa  from  the  eight. 

Now  nearer  trace 
The  form  of  treea  diatinct,  the  broad 

brown  oak, 
The  poplars  that  with  ailrery  trunks  in- 

dine, 

Shading  the  lonely  caatle ;  flakes  of  light 
Are  flung  bahtod  the  maasy  groupe,  that 
now 

Bolitgiag  and  enlar^^ng  atill,  unfold 
Their  aeparate  beautiea — But  awhile  de- 
ky-^ 

Paaa  the  foot-bridge,  and  listen  (for  we 
hear, 

Or  think  we  hear  her)  liatea  to  the  song 
P/yoMier  milk^maid,  ail  ahe  brioM  her 
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Wbilat  ill  thi  yvUoir  paiCWt,  pmifi 
near. 

The  red  oowa  ruminate. 

<  Braak  off— break  off/  for  lo !  where 

all  alarm'd 
The  small  birda,  from  the  late  reaouad* 

ing  porch. 
Fly  Tariona,  huah'd  their  early  aong ;  and 

mark. 

Beneath  the  darknesa  of  the  bramble 
bank 

That  overhanga  the  half-seen  brook,  where 
nod 

The   flow*riog  rushes,  dew-besprent  ^ 

with  breast 
Ruddy  and  emerald  wing,  the  king-fisber 
Steals  through  the  dripping  sedge  away ; 

what  shape 
Of  terror  scares  the  woodland  habitants. 
Marring  the  music  of  the  dawn  1  Look 

round. 

See,  where  he  creeps  beneath  the  willow 
stump, 

Cow'ring,  and  low,  step  silent  aAer  step. 
The  booted  fowler;  keen  his  look,  and 
fixt 

Upon  the  adverae  bank,  while  with  firm 
hand. 

He  graapa  the  deadly  tube ;  hie  dog,  with 
ears 

Flung  back,  and  atill  and  steady  eye  of 
fire. 

Points  to  the  prey ;  the  boor  inteat 
moves  on. 

Panting,  and  creeping,  close  beneath  the 
leaves. 

And  fears  lest  even  the  rustling  reedt 
betray 

His  footfall;  neerer  yet,  and  yet  more 
nesr 

He  Btalka !— Ab,  who  aball  eave  the  heed- 

leaa  group  t 
Tbe  apeckled  partridges  that  in  the  aun. 
On  yonder  hillock  green,  aorosa  the 
^  atream. 

Bask  unalarm'd  beneath  the  hawthora 

bush. 

Whose  aged  boughs  the  crawling  black- 
berry 
Entwines. 

Tbe  country  Kate,  with  ahiaing  aMra- 

ing  cheek, 
(Who  in  the  tumbril  with  her  mntket 

gear 

Sits  seated  high)  seema  to  expect  ths 
flash 

Exploding  

Not  ao  the  obwn,  who,  heedleaa  whether 

life 

Or  death  betide,  acroaa  the  splaahing  ford 
Drives  slow :  the  beasu  plod  on,  foot 

follows  foot, 
Aged  and  grave,  with  half-erected  etrs. 
As  now  hia  whip  above  tiieir  matied 
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BiHgi  mulMi,  wkiW  ik«  dtrk  «nd 

stmUofr  stTe«n 
FkikMbeiMth  their  fetlock;  he,aetricU 
Ota  bueen  saddle,  act  a  ^delong  look 
I>si|BS  at  the  breathing  landscape,  or 

the  BMid 

SaiEog  behind;  the  cold  and  lifeless 
calf 

&f  sole  companion  

Bat  lift  the  eje, 
Aad  hail  th'  abode  <^niTal  esse.  The 
man 

Wiiks  forth  from  yonder  antique  hall, 
that  looks 

Tht  niau^s  of  the  scene:  its  turrets 
gleam 

Aaid  the  trees,  and  cheerful  smoke  is 
seen  

On  the  balastrade 
Of  tbs  old  bridge,  that  o'er  the  moat  is 
thrown, 

fisher  with  his  angle  leans  intent, 
had  turns  from  the  bright  pomp  of 

spreading  plains. 
To  watch  the  nimble  fry,  that  glancing 

oft, 

Boieath  the  grey  arcb  shoot. 

Lo!  where  the  morning  light,  through 

the  dark  wood, 
Tpoo  the  window  pane  is  flung  like  fire. 
Hail,  'Life  and  Hope!*  and  thou  great 

work  of  art, 
Tbat,  'mid  this  populous  and  busy  swarm 
Of  man,  dost  smile  serene,  as  with  the 

hues 

Of  £urest,  grandest  nature,  may*st  thou 
speak 

Not  Tsiolj  of  th'  endearments  and  best 
joys 

Thst  oatore  yields.   The  manliest  head 

that  swells 
Widi  honest  English  feelings^ 
Charn'd  fer  a  moment  by  this  mantling 

view, 

Its  anxioas  tumults  shall  suspend. 

Chiefly  thou, 
Gxsst  Robens,  shalt  the  willing  senses 
Isad, 

Eanooared  of  the  raried  imagery. 
That  fills  the  ririd  canvass,  swelling  foil 
On  the  enraptured  eye  of  taste,  and  still 
Hew  cbanns  unfolding ;  though  minute, 
yet  grand, 

ample,  yet  most  luxuriant— every  light 
And  ertry  shade  greatly  opposed,  and  all 
SdWning  to  one  magical  eflfect 

of  tmtk  mwt.A  k.kMMA«i«r 


QuHm;  ft  {«  In  Bubtfif  thst  m 

would  hail  the  eommentaUnr  upon 
Spenser;  we  prefer  hit  teenery  to 
hifl  fiffnree,  hit  kmdtcapes  to  hit  al- 
legonet.  And,  probably,  the  adml- 
rstion  of  Bowlet  may  admit  of  a 
tlight  comprettion.  The  extrara- 
ganoe,  the  oitcord,  the  grotetqnenett, 
eren  the  coarsenett  of  the  painter 
and  the  poet  are  acknowledged  and 
felt.  Perhapt  Twininp^*t  censure  of 
Spenser's  cold  elaboration  and  indis- 
criminate minuteness  may  be  also  ad- 
mitted. But  we  always  hesitate  to  add 
our  Toices  to  a  clamour  which  now, 
by  long  propagation  and  continual 
contact,  has  assumed  the  form  of  a 
critical  epidemic.  The  luxuriance  of 
Rubens  and  Spenser  was  the  spon- 
taneous fertility  of  nature,  and  under 
erery  shape,  and  in  all  agra,  it  has  ex^ 
cited  displeasure.  The  diction  of  Ci- 
eero  was  condemned  by  many  of  hit 
eminent  contemporaries.  They  com- 
plained that  it  wanted  classical  dignity, 
and  attic  modesty  of  phrase.  But  the 
answer  of  Quintilian  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  recent  times  and  objectors : 
"  MihifaUi  nmltum  videnJtwr^  qui  solo§ 
esse  AUicos  creduiU^  tenties  et  luddos 
et  stgnificantes,  sed  quadam  eloquentia 
frvgoiUMe  conientos  ac  manum  semper 
intra  pallium  ccntinentes,^  Rubens, 
unquestionably,  had  no  love  of  this 
amiable  fhigality  of  fbncy ;  and 
Spenser,  howerer  sumptuous  hit 
singing  robes,  moved  his  hand  too 
gracefully  to  keep  it  hidden  tmder 
the  cloak.  The  pictures  of  S}>enser 
must  be  regardM  as  compotitions 
upon  a  paracular  prindiHe,  that 
principle  requiring  that  every  object 
shoula  have  the  sun  upon  it.  If  we 
seek  for  purely  Engbsh  hndtcapet, 
we  ean  easily  find  them  in  the  workt 
of  hit  successors — 

"  Whether  we  delight  to  view 
The  cottage  chimney  through  the  high 

wood  peep. 
Or  beegar  beauty  stretch  her  Gttle  hand. 
With  look  most  innocent ;  or  homeward 

lane 

Wind  through  the  hollow  toad  at  even, 
tide,  ^  „ 
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tances  of  Claade,  or  the  dark  valleys 
of  Poussin ;  of  whose  pictures  a  true 
admirer  remarks,  that  they  abound 
in  all  the  lu^curiance  of  sylvan 
beauty;  in  wild  rocky  dells,  over- 
hung ^Tith  wood;  in  mountain-tor- 
rents, dashinff  from  steep  to  steep 
down  their  oroken  channels ;  in 
lawns  of  sequestered  verdure,  sepa- 
rated by  groups  and  masses  of  ma- 
jestic trees;  in  the  winding  road, 
losing  itself  in  the  distant  uiicket ; 
in  the  old  fortress  or  watch-tower, 
frowning  on  the  mountain- brow ;  or 
the  pastoral  villages  sprinkled  along 
the  valleys  beneatn.  "  The  Opening 
of  Hyperion,**  is  a  scene  by  Poussin, 
all  his  majestic  solitude  of  trees  hangs 
round  it : — 

"  Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale. 
Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of 
morn, 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve*B  one 
star, 

Sat  grey-haired  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone, 
Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair : 
Fcreit  on  forett  hung  about  hii  head. 
Like  cloud  on  cloud.    No  stir  of  air  was 
there, — 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer  day, 
Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  fea. 

thered  grass, 
But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell  there  did  it 

rest." 

The  landscapes  of  Poussin  belong 
to  what  mav  be  called  the  epic  in 
scenery,  and  his  figures  indicate 
the  same  order  of  invention.  And 
we  are  here  reminded  of  a  verv 
striking  passage  in  Mr.  Haydon  s 
recent  lectures  on  painting,  which 
comes  in  very  happily  to  illus- 
trate and  expand  our  remarks 
upon  the  scenery  of  the  pencil  and 
the  pen.  With  reference  to  his  sur- 
prise at  the  prevalent  misconception 
by  poets  of  the  supematunJ  cha- 
racter, in  its  debased  condition,  we 
will  remark  that  it  may,  probably, 
be  traced,  in  some  measure,  to  an 
error  in  their  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  seem  to  have  supposed 
that  the  fall  of  the  moral  involved  a 
change  of  the  natural  system;  and 
that  the  eclipse  of  the  soul,  and  the 
darkening  of  the  countenance,  were 
identical.  The  old  transformation,  un- 
der the  enchantments  of  Circe,  might 
have  seemed  to  them  only  an  afie- 
gorical  representation  of  the  influence 
of  sin.  Accordingly,  thev  blasted 
U  the  angelic  plumage,  ana  scorched 


\d  other  Shadows*  IJoIj* 

into  ugliness  and  squalor  the  calm 
majesty  of  Paradise.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  contrast  the  great  poets  of 
modem  times  with  their  andent 
masters,  and  the  artistic  advantage 
will  always  be  found  on  the  side  of 
antiquity.  Whatever  motive  led  to 
the  mtervention  of  a  deity,  his  ap« 
pearance  is  in  harmonv  with  his  cha- 
racter. We  believe  that  the  reason 
we  have  as^rned  for  the  apparent 
absurdity  of  Dante,  Michael  Angelo, 
Tasso,  &c.,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
true  one.  That  transformation  of 
fiillen  intelli^nces  was  intended  to 
be  emblematic  of  their  moral  deffrm- 
dation.  It  was  reserved  for  Mmon 
to  change  them  once  more  by  his 
ma^c,  and,  under  the  charm  of  his 
gemus,  to  quicken  their  bent  limbs 
and  withered  features  into  a  fidnt 
likeness  of  the  noble  race  from  whidi 
they  had  descended  and  fallen.  But 
hear  Haydon:— 

"  It  is  extraordinary  bow  utterly  ig- 
norant the  great  poets  and  painters  were 
of  Allien  angels,  and  their  true  nature. 
Dante,  Tasso,  Rubens,  Michael  Angelo, 
all  seem  to  consider  them  as  legitimate 
offsprings  of  hell,  whereas  they  were  the 
fallen  angels  of  heaven.  Tneir  gloiy 
was  obscured,  not  extinguished;  their 
majestic  forms  still  existed,  though  in 
ruin ;  their  beauty  was  only  disturbed 
by  passion,  not  destroyed ;  they  were 
the  same  grand  terrific  heroic  beings  as 
ever,  but  scathed  bj  lightning,  siog^  by 
fire,  dingy  from  darlcness,  lacerated  by 
thunder;  their  beauty  and  splendour 
sparkling  through  the  horrid  obscurity  in 
which  they  meditated  revenge.  To  give 
'them  mouths  like  wolres,  ears  like  asses, 
noses  like  pug-dogs,  feet  cloven  and 
misshapen,  and  tails  like  hyienas,  is  not 
to  represent  a  fallen  angel,  but  a  de- 
formed monster.  They  were  beautifnlj 
but  evil  — 

*  His  form  had  not  yet  lost  all  its  original 

brightness.' 
^  Drawn  from  the  thigh  of  mighty  che. 
rnbim.' 

'  Do  I  repent  or  change,  though  changed 
In  outward  lustre.' 

*  Forthwith  from  off  the  pool  he  rears 
His  mighty  stature.'" 

In  all  this,  Ha^on  justly  sees  evi- 
dence of  the  epic  in  snirit,  stature, 
and  expression.  Nor  snould  we  for- 
to  remark,  how  marvellouslv 
ton  has  succeeded  in  the  difficult 
enterprise  of  eiUisting  our  sympa- 
thies on  the  side  /Of  hw  8¥Peniatiiral 
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MCBti.  PerfaapS)  with  the  exception 
vihtlUady  no  poem  shews  a  dmihur 
result.  The  snblimest  painters  have 
fiuled.  Reynolds  commends  the  peo« 
pk  of  Michael  Angelo  as  a  saperior 
Older  of  bein^  and  sees  nothing 
about  them,  either  in  the  air  of 
their  actions,  or  their  attitudes,  or  the 
•tyle  and  cast  of  their  ver^  limbs 
and  featnres,  that  puts  one  m  mind 
of  their  belonging  to  onrown  species.** 
Bat  that,  snreljr,  cannot  be  a  merit 
m  pamting  which  in  poetry  would 
freoe  the  current  of  the  richest 
imagination.  Its  effect  in  Michael 
Au^o  is  pdnfhl  enough.  Ton 
wonder  at  him,  but  you  nerer  fed 
with  him.  How  different  is  it  wiUi 
Haffaelle !  When  a  man  enters  the 
awful  sallery  at  Hampton  Court,  to 
Mdofi  the  forcible  phn»e  of  Richard- 
son, he  finds  himself  among  a  sort 
of  people  superior  to  any  he  has 
before  seen,  and  probably  to  what 
those  really  were.*  This  is  true; 
Tet  he  recognises  a  humanity  in  them, 
Doweyer  Tofhr  and  spiritualised; 
there  is  something  that  speaks  to  his 
heart  Hie  sublunity  is,  at  least, 
equal  to  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  but 
it  is  the  sublimity  of  sympathy  and 
tmtii. 

Haydon  resumes  his  argument : — 

'*  Of  the  epic  sod  sublime  in  scenery 
ooe  example  more  from  Miltoo,  and  one 
from  ApoUonios  Rhodios,  will  illustrate 
the  principle:— 

'  At  last  his  sail  broad  vans 
He  qveads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging 
smoke 

Uplifted  apums  the  ground,  thence  many 
a  league, 

As  m  a  cloudy  chair,  asceoding  rides 
Audaeioua !    But  that  seat  soon  ffuhog, 
meets 

A  rait  vacuity  ;  all  unawares, 
flutt'ring  his  pennons  vain,  plomb  down 
he  drope. 

Ten  thousand  fathom  deep  ;  and  to  this 
Hour  down  had  been  falling,  had  not,  by 

some  ill  chance, 
Tbe  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous 

cloud, 

lostioct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft.' 

"  Here  Satan,  the  mighty  rebel  angel, 
hecoaes  a  part  only,  but  a  leading  part, 
of  tbe  iceiMiy.  But  let  Satan,  after  all 
dkst  magmficent  descriptioo,  utter  one 
•eotinent  of  defiance,  and  the  epic  in 
*ceoery  becomes  subordinate  to  the  eub- 
lioe  in  thought,  and  the  whole  nature 
»llt«ed. 


\d  other  Shadows*  4.5 

**  The  next  example  is  when  evening 
approaches,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition  are  sailing  along  the 
Black  Sea,  suddenly  they  see  arise  out  of 
the  horizon  an  eoormoua  and  stately 
eagle;  with  the  most  intense  anxiety 
they  watch  its  flight,  and  feel  tbe  air 
tremble,  aa  tbe  motion  of  his  vast  wings 
approaches ;  at  last  he  comes  right  over 
the  ship,  which  he  overshadows,  and  as 
he  passes  the  ship  shakes ;  they  look 
after  his  unerring  and  steady  flight,  and 
see  him  at  an  immense  distance  hover 
OTer  Mount  Caucasus,  he  balances  his 
wings,  as  if  to  pitch,  and,  closing  them  in, 
darta  down  and  suddenly  disappears. 
Suddenly,  the  long,  agonising  screams,  aa 
of  a  suffering  creature,  echo  along  the 
shore ;  it  was  Prometheus,  who,  chained 
to  Caucasus,  was  tortured  at  a  certain 
hour  every  day  by  a  vast  eagle.  The 
screams  cease,  they  see  the  grand  esgle 
rise  majestically  into  the  heavens,  its 
vast  wings  again  move,  it  again  passes 
the  ship,  the  ship  trembles,  and  it  disap- 
pears in  the  horizon.  Ihese  two  ex- 
amples are  the  finest  eyidenoes  of  the 
epic  in  scenery,  of  the  purely  imaginative, 
glorious  in  poetry,  but  not  to  be  identified 
without  absurdity  in  painting.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  the  most  awful  concep- 
tions on  earth.  The  archangel  reproaches 
Satan  for  presuming  to  attack  God,  who, 
says  he, — 

'  Out  of  smallest  things  could  without 
end 

Have  raised  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  folly :  or  with  soLrriRT  hand. 
Reaching  beyond  all  limit  at  one  blow. 
Unaided,  could  have  finished  thee,  and 

whelm'd 
Thy  legions  under  darkness/ 

**  Fancy  the  solitary  hand  of  Almighty 
God  gaping  Satan  and  his  rebel  host, 
and  hurling  them  to  darkness.  Your 
brain  aches  as  you  perceive  its  sublimity.' 

This  is  a  verv  spirited  fragment  of 
criticism,  and  the  sketch  from  Apol* 
lonius  is  vividly  given*  As  no  re- 
ference, however,  is  made  to  the 
original,  we  are  in  doubt  whether 
the  ingenious  writer  had  consulted  it. 
He  has  certainly  missed  one  of  the 
most  picttiresqne  features  in  the  de» 
scription.  The  passage  occurs  in  the 
second  book  of  the  ArgonanUcs 
(v.  1251).  The  craggy  tops  of  the 
Caucasian  range  had  just  become 
visible  in  the  remote  horizon,  when 
this  tremendous  eagle  is  heard  sweep- 
ing, with  a  feariiil  calmness  of  wing, 
to  the  mountain  solitude  of  Prome- 
theus. There  is  something  very 
striking  in  the^|K)et;s  (g^l^e 
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flight  of  the  bird  to  be  hevd  Molmg 
over  the  top  of  the  ship, 
gfying  no  flotmd,  but  thst  or  the 
ennrent  caused  hy  his  rushing  peth. 
The  impetuous  agitation  of  his  wings 
»  very  terrible.  But  Haydon  has 
lost  the  picturesque  truthfulness  of  the 
poet,  who  does  not  say  that  as  the  eagle 
passes  the  ship  it  trembles.  Such  a 
eoncussion  would  be  perfectly  ex- 
travagant, if  ascribed  to  a  bird  which 
it  beheld  sailing  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance above  the  vessel,  n^utt  *x^* 
—near  the  clouds.  With  hx  more 
vividness  the  poet  represents  the 
eagle  shakinKoaMe 
Ir/wi^i,  with  his  swift  wings.  Nor  is 
the  second  agitation  of  the  ship  to  be 
found  in  ApoUonius,  who  says,  with 
equal  simplicity  and  force,  that  they 
beheld  the  ea^  after  tormenting  its 
victim,  return  by  the  same  pathway* 
Nor  is  the  majestic  rising  of  the  bird 
from  the  precipice  more  accurate ; 
for  the  poet  paints  his  departure  with 
the  same  impetuosity  tnat  marked 
his  coming, — 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  de- 
seri^ion  presents  one  of  the  noWest 
specimens  of  the  stem  and  the  sublime 
in  landscape-painting.  The  shrieks 
of  Prometheus  give  a  terrible  inter- 
pretation of  the  wonderful  apparition. 
Michael  Angelo  mi^ht  have  dashed 
out  the  tumi^tuous  lunbs  of  the  hero, 
in  their  chains  and  their  horror  ; 
while  no  pencil,  except  that  of  Rosa 
or  Ponssin,  could  have  indicated  the 
louring  blackness  of  the  prison- 
house  of  Mount  Caucasus,  with  its 
rocky  solitude  of  desolation  and 
agony.  Taken  altogether,  the  pic- 
ture of  Apollonius  is,  perha^ 
the  finest-sea  view  to  be  found  in 
poetry.  We  d^ould  be  tempted  to 
look  for  its  ccmipanion  in  the  Andeni 
Mariner  of  Coleridge.  The  motion- 
less ship,  with  tl^  bloodjr  sun  at 
noon  right  over  the  mast,  is  equally 
pietureMiue  in  an  inferior  order  of 
description;  but  the  feeling  of  utter 
aolitannesB,  and  isolation,  and  aban- 
donment, was  never  more  thrillingly 
expressed  than  in  the  cgaculation  <x 
the  old  mariner, — 

*'  So  leoely  'twas,  that  God  bimsotf 
Sesret  soomod  there  to  bo}'* 


while  the  sodden  change  of  tlM  4«f 
into  .  night  has  sometning  of  the 
sublimity  of  the  rushii^  eagle»  ahak* 
ing  the  sails  of  the  Ai^gooaats,— 

Tbe  snn's  rim  dips,  the  stars  msh  oat, 
Ai  one  ftridi  amet  thi  dark,** 

It  is  obvious  that  painting  could 
not  completely  transfer  the  pietoit 
of  A^Uonius;  it  could  not  give  ne 
the  return  as  well  as  the  descent  oC 
the  eagle — the  dreary  interval  oC 
ghasUy  suspense,  brokai  only  bv  the 
shriek  of  the  bleeding  Promethevo, 
Mid  reminding  us  bv  its  snmstifv 
awfulness  of  the  death  of  the  Bird^ 

"  He  spolce  ;  and  heedloog  from  the 

inoantRiii*8  height 
Deep  io  the  roaring  tide  be  pluagod  to 

oodloM  night;" 

in  whi(^  as  Stewart  remarks,  a  con* 
plicated  emotion  is  produced  bjF  tW 
images  of  altitude,  of  depth,  of  an 
impetuous  and  foaming  flood,  of  dark- 
ness and  eternity. 

We  said  that  the  picture  of  the 
^le  belonged  to  the  sternly  sub* 
lime.  But  what  is  labliini^  f 
What  is  that  power  which  flings 
the  shadow  of  the  solitary  hand 
of  God  over  the  Paradise  of  Milton, 
and  shews  horror  in  all  tbe  mul- 
tiplicity of  action  through  the  "  Last 
Judgment"  of  Michael  Angelo? 
Man^  and  various  have  been  the  ex- 
positions, from  Longinus  to  Jeflfrey. 
Thus  Burke  discovers  it  in  the  ter- 
rible, whether  in  open  or  secret  ope- 
ration; Helvetius,  not  dissimilany, 
in  a  general  emotion  of  terror  begun ; 
Blair,  in  an  idea  of  mighty  power  or 
force ;  and  Knight,  to  adopt  the  ani^ 
lysis  of  Stewart,  ascribes  the  effect  of 
sublimity  to  the  influence  of  mental 
energy,  exciting  a  sympathetic  eoeigy 
in  the  ndnd  of  tbe  speetator  ot 
reader while  Longinns  poists  out, 
as  one  of  its  peculiar  charaeleristks, 
the  filling  Uie  mind  of  the  reader  wiA 
a  ghrymg  and  sense  of  inward  great- 
ness. The  elaborate  theorv  proposed 
by  Stewart  himself  was  subsequently 
rejected  by  the  author,  in  deference 
to  the  adverse  opinion  of  Parr. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  tbeee 
defeiitiona,  they  seem  all  to  txprcas 
the  same  idea  tinder  diflSerent  raodi- 
flcations.  There  is  this  pecaliari^ 
in  the  definition  by  Kni^t,.  that  n 
seems  to  offer  an  expansion  ci  the 
tn^yu»  of  AiistoUf,  and  to  correspond 
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iQlli  tlMT  ^ITrnd^"  of  CttipbflU; 
nd  if  thoi  interpreted,  and  made  to 
eowprehend  eyeiy  thiog  that  atimu- 
ktei  the  cnrioaity,  imprcoseo  the  mind 
oreidtea  the  imagination,  we  shall 
catch  tome  of  the  tme  ezpreiiion  of 
nhlimity.   We  think,  however,  that 
nAlimi^  always  implies  a  removal 
of  the  oqject  exhibited  from  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  revealed.  Arch- 
bishop Whatd^  alludes  to  the  in- 
^enions  diatinction  wluch  Aristotle 
mtroduoee  between  the  Graphic  and 
the  Agonistic  styles :  the  first  adapted 
to  private  meditation,  the  tecond  to 
public  display ;  the  one  for  the  closet, 
the  other  for  the  assembly.   And  he 
directs  attention  to  the  comparison 
sopested  by  the  same  critic  to  the 
di&rent  styles  of  painting,  the  re-' 
moteness  of  the  view  being  r^^ulated 
by  the  munber  of  spectators;  as  in 
icoae- painting,  whm  richness  of 
finish  is  properly  exchanged  for 
coarser  and  bolder  touching.  All 
the  noblest  pictures  in  thewwld  hi^ve 
been  painted  for  a  distance.  Liook 
into  a  Vandyke  or  a  Yeks^uex;  is 
that  the  wonderful  surface  in  which 
yon  thought  the  blood  flowed? 
uo  those  eyes,  and  lips,  and  hands, 
hrcathe  and  mover     Betreat  a 
kw  steps,  and  immediately  the  wind 
seems  to  rustle  that  stately  plume, 
and  all  the  soul  of  the  cavalier  flames 
into  that  earnest  eye.  Fainting,  being 
in  a  certain  sense  an  optical  delusion, 
lets  upon  the  visual  sense  through 
the  mel^Uum  of  the  atmosphere.  Ac- 
cordingly we  are  told  thit   a  pow^ 
of  cslodating  the  efiect  of  atmo- 
sphere is  one  of  the  greatest  attend- 
uts  of  the  highest  genius,'*  alike 
charseteriatical  of  Fhidias  and  Bu- 
heas.    Haydon  happily  illustrates 
Uiis  critical  truth  by  the  story  of  the 
^itek  sculptor  and  his  pupil,  Aka- 
laenes,  who  were  both  employed  upon 
Bome  decorations  dem^oea  for  an  ele- 
^'itcd  position.     Fhidias  composed 
hii  wonc  widi  reference  to  the  atmo- 
spheric influences  of  distanoe ;  his 
i  papil  thoueht  only  of  a  close  survey. 
One  completed  his  composition  to 

tafar  off,  the  other  nieh  at 
The  result  was  obviouuy  na- 
tuiL  The  public  exhibition  obtained 
yiilsiise  for  Akiamenes,  the  ekvatioa 
>»rPhidiis.  The  papil  enjoyed  the  in- 
^ttiwdiateaad  fleeting.andthe  master 
ths  iad  and  during,  applause  and 
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And  the  same  prtneiple  applies  to 
^e  poets  as  to  the  painters  or  sculp- 
tors ;  a  certain  dimness  and  mystefy 
compose  the  atmospheric  influences 
thrcmgh  which  their  spectacles  are  to 
be  contemplated.  Tou  must  stand 
back  to  look  upon  the  scenery  of 
Milton  or  Dante.  You  must  leave 
these  giants  room  enough  to  throw 
out  their  tremendous  shadows.  Per- 
haps of  the  simply  betnOifkl,  we  might 
say  that  a  nearer  semtiny  may  bie  en- 
joyed, as  in  the  femimne  heads  of 
Correggio  or  Spenser,  where  life  ex- 
quisite richness  and  silvery  hue  of 
tne  colour  and  the  language  are  de- 
signed to  attract  and  charm  the  down- 
looking  eye.  And  yet  even  here  the 
poet  relies  upon  an  intermediate 
softening  and  shadowing,  produced 
by  the  taste  of  the  reader,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  atmospheric  cal- 
culations of  the  painter.  The  only 
style  of  poetic  composition  which  re- 
jects all  optical  charm  and  delusion, 
IS  that  of  Crabbe ;  hard,  dry,  literal ; 
exquisitely  finished,  and  not  only 
bearing  to  be  closely  looked  into, 
but  intended  to  be  so  r^arded. 
By  the  rejection  of  optical  delusion, 
we  understand  the  artifice  already 
mentioned.  In  reality,  the  eye  is 
deluded,  as  by  the  happiest  ac- 
curacy of  the  Dutch  school.  The 
candle-lights  of  Schelken,  at  Knowle 
House,  in  Kent,  explain  our  meaning. 
We  recollect  a  small  nicture  of  a 
woman  peeling  onions,  that  formerly 
hung  in  the  old  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
at  Cambridge,  which  compelled  you 
to  think  of  wimng  your  eyes,  as  the 
skin  kept  circling  round  the  knifo, 
and  the  pungent  odour  started  from 
the  canvass.  Crabbe  could  have 
peeled  an  onion  with  equal  reality. 
Open  his  page  where  you  will ;  look 
into  a  oonntry  inn  deserted, — 

Squares  of  discordant  glass  in  window 
fix'd. 

And  paper  oiVd  in  many  t  space  bstwizt ; 
A  soil'd  and  broken  seoaee,  t  mirror 
crack'd. 

With  table  under-propp'd  and  chairs  new* 
backd." 


Or  stand  before  the  gate  of  EUea 
Orford:— 

**  Obterve  yon  tenement  apart  and  small. 
Where  the  wet  pebbles  shine  upon  (he 
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yfbtn  the  low  beocbes  leaa  beside  the 
door, 

Aod  the  red  paliog  bounds  the  space 
before." 

Or  gaze  for  a  moment  on  the  sea- 
shore:— 

'*  Here  samfire-bauks  and  salt-wort  bound 
the  flood. 

There  stakes  and  aea-weed  withering  on 
the  mud ; 

-And  higher  up  a  ridge  of  all  things  base, 
Which  some  strong  tide  has  roU'd  upon 
the  place. 

Nor  angler  we  on  our  wide  stream  descry. 
But  one  poor  dredger  where  his  ojrsters 
lie; 

He,  cold  and  wet,  and  driving  with  the 
tide. 

Beats  his  weak  anns  against  his  tarry 
side." 

Of  course  you  are  present — ^you 
can't  help  it.  You  see  it  all.  Never 
was  man  borne  along  a  faster  Une, 
The  shingle  is  hot  under  your  feet, 
or  moist  to  your  hand,  as  you  thrust 
it  into  one  of  the  heaps,  and  turn  up 
the  wet,  shining  stones  into  the  sim. 
You  hear  the  lazy  tide  raking  its 
way  back  with  a  harsh  recoil ;  and 
watch  that  boat,  with  its  sails  motion- 
lees,  going  fast  aaleep  upon  those 
waters,  now  dark,  now  bright ;  their 

"  Colours  changing,  when  from  clouds 
and  sun 

Shades  after  shades  upon  the  surface 
run." 

We  saj  you  see  it  all,  and  wonder- 
ftdly  IS  the  vision  brought  before 
you.  Like  Rogers,  perhaps,  you  may 
wish  to  see  more,  and  complain 
that  Prospero's  staff  is  now  htried 
fifty  fathoms  in  the  earth.  It  may  be 
so.  We  only  ask  you  to  observe 
how  independent  the  poet  is  of  all 
atmospherical  calculations  respecting 
the  medium  of  taste.  He  means  you 
to  look  right  into  his  sketches ;  and 
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illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  falj 
and  contemplations  of  nature, 
such  visions  benefit  the  health  of  ^ 
body,  how  much  more  of  the  mini 
Poets  and  painters,  shadows  ye  i 
indeed,  and  with  the  evening  shadcj 
ye  depart!  But  only  to  retd 
Not  till  every  solemn  bough  fi 
been  torn  from  the  trees  of  eard 
thousand  forests  shall  the  sun  I 
fame  cease  to  cast  your  magnifid 
gloom  over  the  present  and  t 
future.  Painting  and  Poetry 
with  Nature,  and  the  orbs  aim 
ven  and  Geuius  are  quenched  to^ 
ther !  Thrilling  and  noble  was  in 
burst  of  thine,  old  man,  whose  sb 
dow still  moves  alongour  gardens 
Romance,—"  That  Flemish  paint 
' — that  Antonio  Vandyke  — what 
power  he  has !  Steel  may  mntm 
warriors  may  waste  and  destroy,  sfi 
the  king  stands  uninjured  by  tim 
and  our  flprandchildren,  while  tb^ 
read  his  history,  may  look  on  t 
image  and  compare  the  melanchd 
features  with  the  awful  tale.  Itjj 
a  stem  necessity,  it  was  an  awfl 
deed.  What  is  that  piece  of  paintt 
canvass  to  me  more  than  otbei^ 
No,  let  him  shew  to  others  the  r| 
proaches  of  that  cold,  calm  face,  w 
proud  yet  complaining  eye.  Th(^ 
who  have  acted  on  higher  resol 
have  no  cause  to  start  at  painted  sbi 
dows!"  Yes,  painted  shadows;  livii^ 
breathing,  moving,  as  if  the  canvai 
were  only  a  glass  for  the  man  himse 
to  look  through  upon  posterity 
"That  Flemish  pamter— that  Anii 
nio  Vandyke  —  what  a  powerj 
has Yes,  verily.  Nor  less  a^^ 
those  painted  shadows  of  poetry  tlu 
now  abide  among  us.  Wisely  i 
spoken  of  the  immortality  of  w^. 
and  song.  "  Old  Chaucer,  sir,  m 
told  us  the  real  moral  on't.  He 
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Nam. 

LORD  LTHDHUB8T. 


OoR  tristocracy  aet  ^risely,  as  well 
iritii  le^peet  to  their  own  mterests  as 
for  those  oi  the  country,  when  they 
allow  adnussion  to  their  ranks  and 
die  emoyment  of  their  priTil^;es  as 
an  order  in  the  state,  as  the  inyari- 
able  reward,  if  not  the  prescz^ye 
nght,  of  pre-eminent  abuity  in  the 
^mv  and  practice  of  the  law. 

The  position  of  the  ""law-lords'* 
raiders  them  advisers  of  the  peers  in 
kgislatidn.  If  they  do  not  priginate 
the  laws,  though  of  many  they  are  the 
real  and  mAe  aothors,  they  at  least 
watch  over  their  administratioD,  and 
prevent  the  passing  of  bad  ones,  while 
they  are  practically  the  guardians  of 
the  ccmstitation  iod  the  liberty  of 
the  subject. 

The  lord-chancellor  of  England 
tfands  in  a  still  more  important  and 
re^nsible    position.     He  is  not 
mmly  the  exponent  of  the  laws 
when  made,  he  is  chief  among  those 
who  advise  the  policy  which  makes 
them.  His  ex'officio  guardianship  of 
the  royal  consdence  may  not  in  these 
days  of  utilitarian  policy  have  all 
the  praetical  efficacy  either  for  guid- 
ance or  restraint  which  the  theoreti- 
cal importance  of  the  office  implies. 
Bat  lord-chancellors  during  the  last 
century  or  more  have,  by  the  com- 
num  consent  of  statesmen,  gradually 
toqiured  an  influence  in  political 
affiiirs,  very  different,  perhaps,  from 
that  which  the  nature  of  their  fhnc- 
tioDs  or^;iiuJly  warranted ;  but,  in 
fact,  far  more  real,  more  extensive, 
and  more  important  to  the  interests 
of  the  state.   Great,  too,  as  their  di- 
rect and  official  influence  is,  their  in- 
direct power  is  still  greater.  The 
wisest  uid  most  distinguished  states- 
man is  but  an  amateur,  as  it  were,  in 
the  making  of  law.  However  jpreat 
his  abilities  or  correct  his  principles, 
his  opinion  is  but  that  of  a  gifted  or 
weQ-intomed  individual,  n  indeed 
its  unportanoe  be  not  more  often  de- 
rived fimn  his  bemg  the  head  of  a 
parbr.    But  the  lord*chancellor  is 
the  nving  representative  in  the  cabi- 
iiet  of  a  great  system,  the  growth  of 
tenturies  of  tbwiffht  and  experience, 
•nd  framed  out  of  events,  principles, 
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and  the  nesessities  of  mankind,  by 
the  greatest  minds  the  world  has 
produced.  His  dictum  is  not  a  mere 
pessonal  opinion ;  it  carries  the 
weight  of  that  great  system  with  it. 
As,  except  in  rare  instances,  he  oc- 
cupies that  exalted  position  in  rig^t 
of  his  perfect  mastership  of  the  law, 
joined  to  excellence,  if  not  pre-emi- 
nence, in  the  general  qualifications  of 
statesmanship,  it  is  not  possible  but 
that  his  decision  on  a  question  must, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  influence  the 
course  taken  by  the  executive  go- 
vernment in  their  initiative  character 
as  legislators.  But  his  indirect  and, 
so  to  speak,  extra-official  influence 
does  not  end  here.  His  known  im- 
portance in  the  cabinet,  and  his  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  give  him  a  vast  de- 
gree of  personal  importance  in  an 
assembly  where,  of  necessity,  so  many 
of  its  members  must  be  guided  by 
personal  considerations  from  the  ma- 
jority being  there  by  the  accident  of 
birth.  The  species  of  influence,  of 
course,  varies  with  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  who  for  the 
time  being  fills  the  office  of  lord- 
chancellor.  The  more  commanding 
are  his  personal  qualities,  the  more 
direct  and  immediate  is  the  influence 
of  his  example.  But  even  the  lord- 
chancellor  most  indebted  for  his  ele- 
vation to  his  legal  knowledge  alone, 
and  least  to  his  eloquence  or  political 
ability,  even  he  exerts  over  the  acts 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  and,  through 
them,  over  the  country,  an  influence 
of  which  the  public  generally  are 
very  liUle  conscious,  and  whidi  fhr 
transcends  any  power  derived  from 
the  office  of  keeper  of  the  conscience 
of  the  sovereign. 

It  is,  we  repeat,  wise  in  the 
aristocracy  to  reserve  such  an  office 
as  a  reward  for  those  who  have  dis- 
tingiushed  themselves  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law— who,  after  a  long 
course  of  servitude  to  that  severe 
study,  have  at  length  made  them- 
selves  thoroughly  masters  of  our 
whole  system  of  jurisprudence  and  of 
that  great  fabric  of  constitutional  law 
upon  which  so  much  ofthe  indepcnd- 
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ent  character  of  the  people  of  thk 
country,  and  their  mutual  ratpeet  for 
^e  rights  and  privilegea  of  each 
other,  IS  based.  A  man  so  elevated  to 
the  privileff^  order  becomes  conser- 
vative by  habit  as  well  as  by  right, 
fie  is  likely  to  be  opposed  to  all  in- 
novation for  innovation's  sake,  and 
is  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
proposed  changes  the  weight  of  ex* 
pen^oe  and  reputation.  His  inter- 
ests, ideas,  and  prejudices,  will  all  be 
identified  with  the  maintenance  of 
(»der.  He  will  be  disposed  rather  to 
•top  and  realise  the  past  or  the  pre- 
sent than  to  tempt  the  future.  It  is 
true  that,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  a  great  exception  to 
these  rules  was  exhilnted  on  the 
woolsack ;  but  even  in  that  instance 
time  and  exparieace  have  worn  away 
the  first  rash  ardour  which  novelty 
and  the  unexpected  possession  of  vast 
2X>wer  engendered ;  and  he  who  at  one 
time  promised  to  be  the  greatest  and 
most  formidable  innovate  of  his  day 
has  grown  to  be  the  ^preatest  upholder 
of  wnat  is,  in  opposition  to  what  he 
once  thouj^ht  ouffht  to  be.  There 
is  no  resistmg  tne  influence  of  a 
thorough  leg^  education  on  the 
mind.  Political  feeling,  or  other  ex- 
traneous causes,  may  disturb  it  for  a 
time,  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  ex- 
hibit itself  in  matured  thought  and 
steady  principle. 

For  the  country  it  is  good  that 
the  ruling  power  in  the  upper  House 
should  be  the  character  we  have 
hinted  at,  even  more  than  for  the 
privileged  orders.  For  he  who  has 
mounted  up  from  the  assertion  and 
defence  of  mdividiuU  rights,  to  the 
entire  comprehension  of  the  collec- 
tive rights  of  the  people  and  the  rela- 
tive claims  of  daies,  is  not  the  worst 
man  to  be  intrusted  with  the  consi- 
deration of  propositions  which,  for 
good  or  for  ^,  are  to  affect  those 
nghto  and  claims.  Nor  is  it  less  ad- 
vantageous to  the  great  bodv  of  the 


too  exalted  an  ideaof  the  digmtyaffd 
power  attached  to  the  office  of  loirdi 
chimcellor  of  England,  it  wiU  tuM 
seem  that  too  hufh  a  positioii  i& 
claimed  for  Lord  Lyndhurst,  wbei^ 
we  say  that  of  all  men  who  have 
held  rae  office  within  the  mgnory 
living  men,  and  of  almoat  of  imni 
we  have  record,  he  has  shewn  hami 
self  the  best  c[ualified  fork.  Oiea/mi 
this  opinion  is  advanced  with  rcfiBmflri 
cmly  to  his  learning,  judgment*  aaa 
general  ability  as  a  atatesman,  ana 
mt>fonnd  acquaintance  with  the  law^ 
Party  men  may  take  a  party  line  in 
discussing  such  subjects,  but  from 
the  moment  that  a  man  oi  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  order  becomes  invcate^ 
wtth  the  responsibilities  of  Icmla^ 
tion,  he  casts  aside  party  feeling,  how- 
ever much  it  may  have  animated  hia^ 
in  the  stnu»le  f<ff  power,  and  de- 
votes himself  to  the  fbrtheranoe 
those  objects  which  he  believes  to  be 
most  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
We,  therefore,  confine  oar  consider- 
ation to  the  abilities  he  pomsea  for 
carrying  out  his  views,  and  judge  Inm 
with  reference  to  them  alone,  regaid- 
less  of  conflicting  opinions  or  the 
good  or  cvU  tendency  of  those  ykn. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  ground  <» 
which  the  character  or  public  ma 
can  be  canvassed  with  any  liope  d 
arriving  at  truth. 

The  influence  of  Lcm^  Lyndhunt 
in  the  House  of  Lords  is  aunost  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Popular  institutiffltf 
favour  the  only  l^^timate  despotifln 
—that  of  mind ;  and  these  two  Con- 
servative statesmen  remarkably  illiu- 
trate  this  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
weaker  intellect  to  yiidd  volunttiy 
respect,  if  not  entire  submissioD,  to 
the  stronger.  Peiiiapa  it  would  not 
be  going  too  far  to  say  that  in  ^ 
present  condition  of  the  Hoose  oi 
Lords,  if  the  Duke  of  Welli^ton 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst  resolve 
earrvinir  anv  mrtiftnUu*  mMunifC  they 
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thot  two  rtatewpen  vet  now  the  rnl- 
spirits  in  the  Houao  Peers, 
there  can  be  little  donbt 

The  sources  of  their  influence  are 
diffefent.  The  duke's  power  over  his 
obsequious  £sllow-peer8  is  derived 
from  his  great  moral  weight,  his  his- 
tories reputation,  his  proved  sa^ 
dty,  and  tlie  stead&stness  with  which 
he  is  known  to  uphold  all  that  can 
eontribute  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Mtional  strength.  It  is  a  personal 
mflaeiice.  Men  follow  his  lead  be- 
came it  is  he  who  leads,  not  because 
they  haTe  decided  in  their  own 
Binds  to  go  the  same  road.  Lord 
Ljndhursts  influence,  on  the  oClier 
hand,  is  intellectual — founded  upon 
the  evident  stren^  of  his  mind,  his 
transcendent  abilities  in  debate,  and 
the  towerii^  proportions  of  his  gene- 
ral character.  His  contemporaries 
yield  him  the  precedence  because 
they  feel  assured  that  he  has  brought 
to  bear  upon  any  question  bef<»«  him 
9jX  the  resources  of  a  perfectly  organ- 
ised intellect— that  teaming,  acute- 
nesB,  experience,  and  judgment,  have 
done  their  utmost.  The  duke,  they 
think,  must  be  r^t  because  a  sort 
of  monl  instinct  directs  him  to  the 
true  policy.  Lord  Lyndhurst  com- 
nandis  tl^ir  support  because  they 
that  he  has  investigated  all  the 
bearing  and  exhausted  all  the  modes 
of  which  a  subject  is  capable,  and 
that  he  will  take  the  right  course  by 
the  pure  prderence  of  reason  and 
jodCTient. 

Nor  when  one  looks  at  the  man 
is  it  at  all  wcmderful  that  this  homage 
should  be  paid  to  his  intellect.  If 
an  involuntary  respect  is  prompted 
by  the  mere  contemplation  of  his 
ue  countenance,  by  listening  to  his 
deep,  manly,  sonorous  voice;  by  his 
evident  self-possession  and  unecMir 
scions  exhibition  of  latent  strength ; 
if  nature  has  so  stamped  his  outer 
man  with  the  physical  attributes 
superiority,  it  is  the  kas  surprising 
thai  those  who  have  so  often  wit- 
nessed the  ^eots  of  his  power  on 
others,  or  fielt  it  on  thcQuelves,  should 
be  prepared  to  yidd  from  settled 
conviction  what  others  less  infonned 
tender  from  inunedtate  impulse.  Ix>rd 
Lyndhurst  is  a  Master.  There  is 
the  sure  stamp  of  snpericurity  on  dl 
he  says  or  does.  You  feel  in 
the  praoioe  of  a  spirit  to  whi<^ 
art»  ednsataop>  Mid  tbe  powerful 
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workuuis  of  an  active  intellect,  have 
superadded  all  that  the  knowledge  of 
man  can  give.  There  is  mastery  in 
his  reasoning,  mastery  in  his  decla- 
mation, mastery  in  his  judgment, 
mastery  in  his  humour.  To  know 
him  is  to  rely  on  his  power.  Like 
the  giants  of  the  heathen  mv^olo^, 
he  presents  you  in  bis  sphere  with 
an  ideal  of  strength.  He  seems  to 
pursue  his  aim  vrtth  such  steady  mo- 
mentum of  will  acting  on  power,  that 
failure  appears  impossible.  Thus 
success  br^ds  success,  achievement 
daunts  opposition,  the  imagination 
magnifies  strength  and  deprecates  re- 
sistance. This  has  been  the  history 
of  his  career  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
One  man  only.  Lord  Brougham,  ever 
competed  with  him  with  mrces  at  all 
equfu  in  power,  and  even  they 
were  inadequate  because  not  so  weU 
regulated.  But  that  joust -like 
combat  between  the  two  noble  and 
learned  lords,  the  public  opponents 
and  sworn  private  firiends,  is  over; 
and  now  I^rd  Lyndhurst  has  no 
antagonist.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that 
no  one  could,  or  no  one  dare;  but 
continued  success  and  repeated  dis- 
play of  power  have  eained  for  him 
such  a  reputation  and  such  respect, 
that  no  peer  chooses  to  match  strength 
with  him.  Apparently  he  knows 
this,  and  walks  over  his  course  with 
careless  ease,  as  the  strong  man  passes 
along  heedless  of  danger,  because  not 
fearmg  it.  But  his  consciousness  of 
strength  is  in  no  respect  shewn  in 
arrogance.  It  is  not  allied  to  vanity. 
It  is  latent,  not  ostentatiously  dis- 
played. It  is  questionable  whether 
Lord  Lyndhurst  would  care  for 
praise,  if  it  cost  him  much  effort. 
He  is  self-relying  by  a  law  (rf  his 
nature.  His  mind  works  for  itseli^ 
and  by  itself.  It  cmbines  the  cen- 
trifugal with  the  centripetal  forces ; 
and  if  external  bodies  come  within 
the  range  of  either  influence,  it  is 
they  that  feel  the  shock,  not  it. 
Nor  does  temporary  suspension  of 
activity  lessen  the  powers  of  Lord 
Lyndhnrst*s  mind.  This  is  one  coo^ 
sequence  of  its  native  superiority  and 
admiraUe  regulation*  His  iron  takes 
no  rust  firom  not  being  often  worked. 
He  will  remain  silent  for  weeks  to- 
oeUier,  or  mereljr  play  with  his  par- 
Bamea^taiy  functions;  yet  suddenly 
he  arouses  himself,  and  shews  that 
his  powers  are  aa  ftOl  a^  as  vigorous 
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as  when  he  was  engaged  m  nigfaUy 
contest.  He  is  always  armed,  though 
seldom  in  action. 

Enter  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
amongst  the  first,  if  not  the  first  who 
arrests  your  attention,  is  Lord  Lypd- 
hurst   It  is  not  hecause  he  sits  in  a 
prominent  place  oi>posite  you  near 
the  far  end  of  the  crimsoned  and  car- 
peted saloon,  and  immediately  under 
the  throne;  it  is  not  because  he  is 
obviously  Uie  president  of  the  as- 
sembly; it  is  not  because  he  wears 
his  chancellor*s  dress,  for  there  are 
other  men  there  in  wi^  and  gowns ; 
it  is  not  for  these  thmgs  that  he  is 
conspicuous.   No ;  as  your  eye  wan- 
ders round  the  house  it  is  suddenly 
stopped  by  an  aspect  that  cannot 
belong  to  an  ordinary  man.  It  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  like  the  picture  of  a 
master  on  a  well-hung  wall.   In  the 
centre  of  a  cluster  of  faces,  some  of 
the  features  familiar  as  those  of  Lord 
Brougham,  Ix>rd  EUenborough,  or 
Lord  Denman,  the  fine  massive  head 
and  broad  commanding  features  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst  arrest  your  atten- 
tion, and  fill  your  mind  at  once. 
Set  in  the  heavy  framework  —  the 
avalanche  of  powdered  curls — ^which 
custom  requires  our  judges  to  wear 
in  court,  and  the  only  lora- chancel- 
lor in  the  house,  tneir  bright  in- 
telli^nce  and  serene  intellectuality 
fascinate  your  gaze  like  a  focus  of 
concentrated  light.   The  outline  is 
grand,  and  the  features  and  propor- 
tions of  the  countenance  are  at  once 
so  massive  and  so  rc^^ular,  that  not 
even  the  farrows  of  many  a  long 
year  of  mental  toil,  nor  the  settled 
lines  of  habitual  thought,  ever  strong 
and  vivid  in  expression,  have  efiaced 
what  in  youth  must  have  presented 
a  noble  specimen  of  manly  beauty. 
The  forehead  high  and  open,  the 
brow  wide,  the  eyebrows  broad  and 
strongly  marked,  the  eye  keen,  quick, 
pregnant  with  intellect,  the  lion-like 
mouth,  and  fiiU,  firm-set  chin :  these 
present  a  countenance  at  once  so 
handsome  and  so  masculine,  so  fhll 
of  power,  yet  so  exquisitely  har- 
monised, so  grandly  serene  in  repose, 
^ret  so  quick  and  vivacious  in  ac- 
tivity, that  you  are  content  to  dwell 
upon  it  as  on  some  fine  piece  of  sculp- 
ture or  architecture ;  and  to  ask  at 
once,  unprompted  by  preoonodved 
reverence,  what  are  the  qualities  of 
the  mind  of  which  tiuit  fa^  is  so 


magnificent  an  index.  If  you  are 
an  enthusiast,  if  you  are  prone  to 
worship  the  divine  image  in  the  fica- 
tures  of  man,  you  will  say  that  sodi 
a  countenance  niight  be  chosen  by 
a  sculptor  for  his  ideal  of  wisdom. 
Thought  sits  on  it  serene,  as  on  a 
throne ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  temple  whence 
Litellect  may  utter  her  oracles  — 
orades,  alas !  too  often  perverted  and 
distorted  by  the  passions  of  humanity. 

If  by  good  fortune  your  visit  to 
the  house  should  have  nappened  on 
a  night  when  this  remarkable  man 
has  resolved  to  speak,  the  physiad 
attributes  of  his  oratory  still  more 
enchain  your  attention  while  con- 
firming your  preconceived  opimon 
of  his  mental  supremacy.  Nature 
seems  to  have  organised  him  for  his 
destiny  as  a  public  orator — as  one  of 
those  singled  out  to  convey  the  magi- 
cal influence  of  intelligence  and  sym- 
pathy from  heart  to  heart  and  mind 
to  mind.  Had  he  been  bom  in  more 
stirring  and  dangerous  times,  when 
lives  and  empires,  not  mimsters  and 
measures,  were  at  stake,  he  nmst  have 
stood  forward  as  one  of  the  world*8 
intellectual  heroes.  As  it  is,  con- 
templating him  amidst  the  lurid  at- 
mosphere of  parf^,  and  under  Ac 
disadvantases  of  that  too  dose  prox- 
imity which  breeds  contempt,  he  re- 
alises much,  if  not  all,  we  expect  from 
an  orator.  His  voice  is  fall  of  oigan- 
like  music,  deep  and  sonorous,  and 
capable  of  sufficient  modulation  far 
one  who  rarely  appeals  dther  to  the 
passions  or  the  feelings,  the  stronger 
or  the  gentler  sympathies  of  his 
hearers,  but  rather  to  their  intellect, 
thdr  judgment,  their  sense  of  the 
humorous.  His  bearing  is  dignified 
in  the  extreme:  it  exhibits  the  bold- 
ness of  the  Tribune,  tempered  by  the 
calmness  of  the  Senator.  Sel^•po6- 
sessed,  cool,  impressive,  he  devates 
his  audience  to  the  level  of  lus  own 
mind,  and  sustains  them  there:  he 
never  descends  from  his  elevation,  as 
other  orators  do,  to  obtain  applaose 
by  echoing  current  prejudices 
party  passions.  When  he  uses  those 
passions  and  prejudices,  he  compds 
them,  by  superior  power,  to  his  own 
purpose,  and  does  not  become  the 
slaves  of  his  own  agents.  Lilce  the 
rest  of  our  public  men,  he  is  a  very 
different  man,  as  an  orator,  when  in 
power  from  what  he  was  when  in  op- 
position. Theiyhe  ooold  condesoend 
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to  be  the  ptiiisaii,  and  a  powerful  one 
be  was ;  but  still  70a  could  see  it  was 
a  coodesoettsiQn  —  a  tribute  to  the 
neoeaaties  of  political  strife,  not  an 
assault  made  m  hot  blood  and  pur- 
sued for  the  pleasure  and  excitement 
of  the  combat.  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
rising  in  his  remote  comer  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  opposition  bench 
and  deHyering  one  of  those  teasing, 
terrific  attacks  (m  the  Whig  govem- 
ment  which  formed  the  stapte  of  his 
annual  review  of  the  session,  was  a 
Tety  different  man  from  Lord  Lynd- 
liurst  the  chancellor,  the  moderator 
of  the  debates,  the  triumphant  war- 
rior indulging  in  indolent  repose,  or 
the  statesman  deliverinp;  the  pure 
dictates  of  his  judgment  for  the  gene- 
ral good  of  the  whole  country,  in- 
stead of  the  temporary  batUe-cries 
of  a  party.  At  all  times,  however, 
his  oratory  has  displayed  a  rare  union 
of  power  and  good  taste.  He  is  very 
self-denying  for  so  powerful  aspeaker. 
Great  as  his  triumphs  have  Been  as 
an  orator,  he  always  left  one  under 
the  impression  that  he  could  effect 
much  more  if  he  chose. 

But  the  essential  power  of  this 
ffireat  man  does  not  always  ex- 
nilHt  itself  in  the  same  serious  way. 
If  he  is  giant-like  in  his  strength,  he 
is  so  also  in  a  tendency  to  the  most 
playful  humour.  Strong  minds  are 
prone  thus  to  relax  the  severe  ten- 
sion of  their  faculties;  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  does  so  to  an  extent  which 
those  who  only  r^;ard  him  as  the 
senator  or  the  judge  would  hardly 
conceive  possible.  And  here  by  the 
way  it  may  be  observed  that  an  error 
has  gone  abroad,  favoured  by  ^uiy 
animosities,  to  the  effect  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst  is  an  ill-natured  or  bad- 
tempered  man.  There  could  not  be 
a  greater  mistake;  yet  it  is  a  very 
natural  one,  for  the  vanquished  are 
always  prone  to  attribute  some  malign 
power  to  the  conqueror.  That  Lord 
Lyndhurst  has,  urom  time  to  time, 
made  his  opponents  feel  the  lash  of 
his  ridicule  cannot  be  denied,  nay, 
it  is  something  for  his  admirers  to  be 
proud  of.  But  all  sarcasm  is  not 
necessarily  malignant,  or  calculated 
to  inflict  personal  wounds.  The 
most  careful  search  throuffh  Lord 
Lyndhunit*8  qieeehes  would  fail  to 
diieover  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  noble  lord  has  indulged  in  ill- 
natured  or  un&ir  allusions  to  his 


opponents.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  multitudes  of  instances  — 
and  our  ddes  ache  again  at  the  re- 
membrance of  them — where,  with 
ffood-natured  irony  and  allowaUe 
keenness,  he  has  exposed  their  in- 
consistencies or  their  weaknesses.  In 
fact.  Lord  Lvndhurst^s  character  is 
too  dignified  for  ill-nature.  His  sar- 
casms may  be  biting,  but  they  are 
never  withering.  This  constitutes 
the  great  difference  between  his 
irony  and  that  of  Lord  Brougham. 

To  return,  however,  to  Lord  Lynd- 
hur8t*s  habit  of  relaxing  in  playful 
humour  from  the  over-tension  of  ap- 
plication. Of  course  we  oidy  allude  to 
what  occurs  in  public.  We  merely 
look  at  him  as  he  apnem  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  where,  in  tne  intervals  of  im- 

gortant  business,  his  stirring  jest  and 
earty  laugh  are  infectious  among 
the  peers  who  crowd  round  the 
woolsack  to  join  in  the  little  private 
ffossipini^  that  often  g[oes  on  there. 
These  Uiings  occur  in  the  noble 
lord's  sportive  moods,  when  he  seems 
like  a  uon  at  play.  Perhaps  the  ri- 
gid may  observe,  that  these  jokes  and 
gambols  (for,  r€»llv,  they  sometimes 
almost  partake  of  that  character)  are 
unwortny  the  grave  dignit;^  of  the 
judgment-seat,  or  the  constitutional 
importance  of  the  senate.  To  say 
the  truth,  they  have  been  sometimes 
carried  quite  far  enough ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  these 
things  never  occur  when  there  is 
any  really  important  business  coming 
on,  and  that  during  a  great  portion 
of  the  time  of  the  ordinary  sittin^^ 
when  mere  formal  business  is  dis- 
posed of,  the  house  is  more  like  a 
very  large  dniLwinff-room,  where  a 
dozen  or  so  of  genSemen  are  taking 
their  ease,  than  the  hereditary  cham- 
ber of  legislature  of  a  great  empire. 

If  power  be  a  striking  character- 
istic of  Lord  J^mdhurst,  judffment  is 
not  less  so.  He  knows  exacuy  what 
he  ought  to  do,  and  what  to  leave 
undone, — how  far  to  advance,  and 
when  to  recede.  In  this  quality  he 
even  excels  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
for  he  never  makes  declarations  un- 
der the  influence  of  temporary  ex- 
citement, which  he  afterwards  sees 
reason  to  regret  or  to  recall.  His  so- 
called  alien**  speech  is  no  proof  to 
the  contrary;  for  it  has  been  satis- 
fact<nily  shewn  that  he  was  on  that 
Occasion  BUfunderstood.  It  is  this 
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qnality  of  judpnent — at  onoe  the 
most  rare  and  the  most  valuable  in 
human  affairs — that,  together  with 
his  intellectual  pre-eminence,  gives 
him  his  weight  and  influence  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  It  regulates  his 
words  and  his  deeds. 

Good  taste,  or  the  same  judgment 
applied  in  another  sphere,  character- 
ises  his  speeches.  Tnere  is  a  massive 
simplicity  about  them  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man.  The  ideas 
are  plain,  forcible,  dear  to  the  sim- 
plest comprehension;  the  language 
terse,  simple,  vigorous,  and  epigram- 
matic. When  epigrammatic  it  is  not 
the  less  natural,  as  the  particular 
form  of  expression  is  evidently  not 
studied,  but  is  shaded  spontaneously 
in  the  mould  of  his  mind.  It  is  al- 
most superfluous  to  add,  that  his 
reasoning  is  vigorous  and  unassail- 
able ;  his  perception  acute ;  his  com- 
prehension large  and  capacious.  He 
never  travels  far  wide  irom  his  sub- 
ject, either  in  thought  or  language. 
He  has  a  task  to  perform,  and  no 
temptation  to  display  will  turn  him 
aside  from  his  i>ath.  His  eloquence 
does  not  run  wild  in  tangled  luxu- 
riance, like  Lord  Brougham*s.  Nor 
does  he  ^  get  up*'  speeches,  like  Mr. 
Macaulay  or  Mr.  Shiel.  There  are 
very  few  prepared  rhetorical  passages, 
but  all  IS  simple,  nervous  exposi- 
tion. Eveiy  word  does  its  work,  and 
no  more  work  is  undertaken  than 
the  subject  requires,  or  than  can 
be  well  performed  with  justice  to  it. 
For  this  reason,  his  isolated  spjeeches 
will  not  excite  so  much  admiratioB 
88  those  of  some  of  his  contempora- 
ries. There  are  few  of  those  striking 
pasaa^  which  bear  quotation  for 
their  independent  beauty.  His  elo- 
quence must  be  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  his  whole  political  ca- 
reer ;  it  is  an  integral  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, not  an  attribute  adopted  for 
display  or  distinction. 

As  a  statesman.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
must  share  with  most  of  his  contem* 
poraries  the  blame  of  inconsistency . 
Where  there  is  such  equality  of 
offence,  censure  ceases  to  be  mvidioua, 
perbape  to  be  efGeetual.  Lord  Lynd- 
nnrst,  like  his  brethren  in  the  mi- 
nistry, was  a  conscientious  anti- 
emancipationist  in  August  1828 ;  he 
¥ra8  a  standi  supporter  of  the 
Emandpation-act  in  April  1829.  He 
took  up  both  sidea  with  equal  fadl^y. 


Affain,  he  was  one  of  the  mo8t  pow- 
emil  and  effective  agents  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  undermining 
and  overthrowing  the  Whig  govern- 
ment ;  he  is  now  one  of  the  foremoit 
of  those  who  are  acting  as  a  govern- 
ment on  Whig  policy.  But  theae 
grounds  of  criticmn  are  beside  our 
present  purpose.  We  desire  rather 
to  estimate  nis  capabilities  as  a  mi- 
nister, and  these  are  transcendeot. 
Admitting  the  mindple  of  expe- 
diency, a  more  emdent  exponent  of 
it,  or  one  more  able  to  carry  it  out, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  country.  In 
a  practical  age,  he  is  eminently  a 
practical  man.  He  does  not  allow 
even  the  most  cherished  opinions  to 
interfere  with  what  he  conceives  to 
be  inevitable  necessity.  He  meets 
political  difficulties  face  to  face,  and 
grapples  with  them,  or  aoeommo- 
dates  himself  to  them,  as  the  case 
mav  be.  His  ffidlity  as  a  legislator 
ana  a  statesman  is  only  equaUed  by 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  lawa, 
the  constitution,  and  the  necessities 
g£  the  country,  and  his  matured  ex* 
perience.  His  influence  on  the  mindi 
of  his  countrymen,  through  the  sway 
he  exerdses  over  the  judgment  of 
the  Peers,  is  enormous.  He  hss 
realised  more  than  any  lord-elian- 
cellor  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation  those  large  and 
undefin^  privileges  and  powers 
which  at  the  opening  of  these  re- 
marks we  have  assigned  as  part  of 
the  unrecognised  functions  of  the 
office  he  holds.  He  also  excels  hii 
immediate  predecessors  in  the  degree 
of  confidence  be  incq^Mres  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Such  inflnenee, 
such  power,  without  direct  regprnm" 
bility,  would  be  dangerous,  if  in- 
trusted to  a  man  of  ordinary  mind, 
with  ambition,  and  passion,  azul  deep» 
rooted  prejudices.  But  it  becomes 
iiinoeuous  in  proportion  to  the  A* 
tellectnal  and  (politically  speaking 
moral  worth  of  the  hol^  of  it.  a 
is  the  offspring  of  personal  reqEMtt, 
and,  therefore,  can  scarcely  be  ac- 
corded to  an  unworthy  or  undatov* 
ing  object.  Its  origm  is  a  guaran- 
tee for  its  harmkesncss.  If  it  were 
not  deserved,  it  would  not  be  con- 
ceded. Such  deference  and  con- 
fidence follow  as  an  almost  neeessary 
consequence  in  the  ease  of  such  a  man 
as  the  present  lord^chancdkn:  ^ 
England. 
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It  was  a  Sunday  in  spring,  one  of 
tlMMo  dajrs  that  re-awaken  life  and 
gisimas  m  the  Heidi  and  wood%  and 
odl  on  the  spirit  of  man  to  rcjjoioe. 
The  aftemooB-eervioe  had  jnat  con- 
cliided  in  the  little  eliiirch  of  Upton, 
sad  the  Tilkgers  were  ponring  from 
the  doofs>  exdMuigmg  niendly  ereet* 
iagi,  and  moying  hoaaewardB  in 
dieerM  family  groups. 

Bat  there  was  one  who  had  stolea 
fima  the  church  the  moment  the 
wriee  me  ov«r,  hurrying  across 
the  graTO-yard  and  akra^  the  lane 
to  a  house  at  some  little  distance.  It 
m  a  young  g^l,  with  a  pale, 
ttudons  countenanoe,  and  a  step 
tnfldbliQg  and  unequal.  There  was 
a  sadness  in  the  expression  of  her 
hbe  eres  and  imall  ddicate  mouUi 
that  fll  heeeemed  her  age;  and 
though  a  few  of  the  year's  first  prim- 
nscs  were  <^ening  on  the  warm 
bank  of  the  l»e,yet  even  they  ooukl 
uot  tenmt  her  to  pause  in  her  hur- 
ried wau.  It  was  not  poverty  that 
Wieased  her,  for  she  was  neatly 
m  eomfertably  dad,  and  her  home 
um  an  aspect  of  order  aod  reqpecta- 
bihtj  tiud  bespoke  its  owners  to  be 
ftr  removed  from  want. 
The  girl  hastily  unlocked  the 
and  exclaimed,  as  she  entered 
the  budy  room,— 

^  Thank  God,  they  are  not  come 
yet!''  ^ 

She  placed  chairs  near  the  &rey 
httped  on  fresh  fhel,  then  passed 
jmiidh  the  house  into  the  orchard. 
Tie  hiossoins  were  out  on  the  appk-* 
a  few  daffodils  gleamed  among 
^  grass,  and  daisies  studded  the 
jwa^  path-way.  The  young  uirl 
'owd  around  her;  all  was  eaun, 
ndghid,andbeautifal.  The  church- 
weather-stained  and  partially 
•wttied  with  ivy,  was  seen  rising 
above  the  venerable  yew-trees  that 
Ijneonded  H ;  here  and  there  was  a 
iHP^c^the  vfllaoe;  faraway  was 
^  liver,  winding  through  meadows, 
and  aomeluttes  hSden  by  the  willows 
banks;  and,  oyer  all^  was  the 
™y  aky,  whhottt  a  dond.  Leaves 
IIJI^UomBB  were  bursting  into  life, 
™  and  bee  were  alreai^  on  the 
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the  yiUagers  moved  home- 


wards, the  church-bells  rang  a  cheer- 
fol  peal,  shaking  the  old  tower,  and 
disturbing  the  rooks  that  had  made 
their  homes  about  it,  and  were  now 
sending  their  clamorous  shouts  far 
on  the  evening  air. 

While  the  girl  watched  their 
wheeling  flight,  she  heard  voices  in 
the  lane  that  skirted  the  orchard, 
and,  a  moment  afterwards,  her  own 
name  was  called  aloud. 

Annie  Carr!  Annie  Carr! — are 
you  there?" 

She  ran  to  the  hedge,  and  the 
same  v(»ce  continued,  in  a  kind  and 
cheerful  tone,— 

"Come  and  walk  with  us,  my 
dear;  it  is  a  sweet,  mild  evening 
and  we  are  going  as  far  as  the  water- 
fell  by  the  mill.  You  can  take  tea 
with  us  afterwards,  and  we  wUl  bring 
you  home  at  night." 

You  are  very  kind,  Mrs.  Grard- 
ner,"  she  replied;  "I  would  eladly 
come,  but  it  is  really  impoesilne.  I 
expect  my  father  every  moment,  and, 
I  believe,  my  brother  is  coming 
also." 

"But  they  will  not  want  you, 
Annie,"  pleaded  a  second  speaker. 
"Do  come,  only  for  half-an-hour. 
You  look  pale  and  sad,  and  this 
lovdbv  evening  must  do  you  good." 

"  Thank  yon,  Charles,  I  wish  I 
could ;  but  1  dare  not  come." 

"You  dare  not?"  repeated  the 
young  man. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Annie,  colouring, 
*-"!  mean  I  cannot  leave  home  at 
the  moment  I  expect  my  father. 
Hark]  is  not  that  his  Btepf''  and 
she  listened  anxiously,  vet  not  with 
such  anxiety  as  a  chila  should  feel 
in  awaiting  the  return  of  a  parent. 
There  was  more  in  it  of  fear  than  of 
love;  and  Mrs.  Gardner  and  her 
son^  seeing  that  their  presence  only 
added  to  her  uneasiness,  bade  her 
farewell,  and  passed  on.  Annie 
watched  them  as  long  as  they  were 
in  sight,  not  moving  from  the  spot 
where  they  had  left  her,  till  she 
heard  other  and  g^er  parties  coming 
down  the  lane.  Their  merry  laugh-^ 
ter  grated  harsh^  upon  her  ear. 
She  retreated  hastily,  and  kneeling 
on  the  grass,  leaned  ner  head  iu;ain^ 
the  moss-grown  stem  of  an  old  tree, 
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The  gay  sunshine  fell  upon  her, 
flowers  were  above  and  around  her ; 
but  her  fair  younff  face  was  bathed 
in  bitter  tears,  and  her  heart  sank 
with  a  sense  of  its  utter  desokticm. 

**It  is  all  beautiful,**  she  mur- 
mured,— beautiful  and  happy.  I 
hear  gay  ones  speaking  to  eacn  other 
as  they  go  to  their  homes.  MoUiers, 
children,  sisters,  friends,  all  meet  at 
dieerfdl  firesides  to-nieht,  and  kind 
words  will  be  said,  and  hearts  that 
have  been  sorrowful  eased  of  their 
pain.  Those  that  are  weary  and 
travel-worn  in  the  rou{;fa  ways  of 
life  will  gather  comfort  m  the  sweet 
sanctuary  of  home,  and  go  forth 
unin  strengthened  and  refreshed. 
Tne  very  poorest  have  yet  some- 
thing to  love — som^hing  to  hope, 
but  I,  Grod  help  me!  —  what  a 
home!** 

Shuddering,  she  rose  fh>m  her 
knees,  and  walked  hastily  up  and 
down  the  orchard-path. 

"Why  is  it  thus?— what  have  I 
done  that  I  should  share  in  no  joys 
like  these  ?**  she  exclaimed  at  last 
"  Why  was  I  not  a  senseless  clod,  if 
I  was  to  live  as  I  live  now  ?  Evil 
words  are  spoken  in  my  ears — evil 
deeds  done  and  not  hidden  from  me ; 
every  womanly  and  holy  feeling  is 
trampled  on  and  despised ;  every 
warm  affection  that  would  have 
clung  to  all  that  was  good  and  pure 
turns  to  gall  iqid  bitterness,  corrod- 
ing my  very  heart.  What  have  I 
done  to  deserve  this  ?** 

Again  she  threw  herself  on  the 
ground,  and  lay  there  like  a  crushed 
lower,  whose  sweet  life  of  joy  sun- 
shine cannot  recall.  At  this  mo- 
ment two  children  passed  down  the 
lane,  and,  in  the  stillness,  Annie 
heard  the  words  they  spoke. 

"  She  said  God  had  forsaken  her,** 
said  one  child,  "and  that  there  was 
no  comfort  for  such  as  she  was.** 

"  And  what  did  he  tell  her  ?**  in- 
quired the  second  child. 

"He  said  he  would  not  comfort 
her  with  his  own  words,  so  he  took 
the  Bible  and  read,  *Whom  the 
LfOrd  loveth.  He  chasteneth;*  and 
then,  *  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  be  comforted.*  ** 

The  young  voices  died  away  in 
the  distance,  but  their  words  were  as 
a  messase  from  Heaven  to  Annie*s 
desolate  heart.  She  repeated  again 
nd  again,  " ^Blessed  are  they  that 
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mourn,*  not  ^Blessed  are  the  gay, 
and  the  loved,  and  the  hiH[»py,'  but 
'Blessed  are  they  that  mourn.* 
There  is  hope,  there  id  comfort  for 
me!** 

From  the  happier  train  of  thon^^t 
into  which  she  nad  fiillen,  she  was 
roused  b^  a  loud  voice, — 

"Annie!  where  are  yoaP  Never 
at  vour  post,  lazy  one ! 

Other  and  haraher  words  followed, 
but  Annie  bore  them  in  silence.  She 
flew  to  prepare  the  ev^ing  meal, 
and  then  stood  ready  to  wait  upon  her 
father,  once  nune  repeating  to  her- 
self those  words  that  were  mr  her  so 
fldl  of  encouragement.  Her  greet- 
ing to  her  brotmtr  was  answered,  as 
usual,  coarsely  and  unkindly;  but 
his  rudeness  was  £ur  less  disagreeable 
to  her  than  the  attenmted  civitttT  of 
a  third  person,  whom  ner  father  nad 
brought  as  a  ffuest.  Annie  had  seen 
this  man  before,  and  her  pore  and 
sensitive  nature  had,  from  the  first, 
instinctively  shrunk  from  him.  Now, 
however,  emboldened,  as  it  seoned, 
by  Mr.  Carres  encourajjpement,  he 
ventured  to  address  Annie  in  a  tone 
of  familiarity  that  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted her.  He  drew  firom  Ids 
bosom  a  handsome  gold  chain  of  fo- 
reign workmanship,  and  endeavoured 
to  claim  it  round  her  neck,  saying, 
as  he  did  so, — 

"There,  my  fair  one!  it  is  for 
such  as  you  that  these  things  ate 
made.  You'll  wear  it  for  my  sake, 
— won't  you,  my  dear  ?** 

Annie  pushed  back  the  gift. 

"Nay,  my  sweet  one,**  he  conti- 
nued, "  it*s  not  often  that  gold  is  flung 
back  to  the  giver  so  scormully.  You 
may  take  it  from  me — from  me,  yon 
know,  my  darling !  ** 

A  loud  laugh  fh>m  young  Carr 
greeted  this  speech,  and  Annie 
turned  trembling  to  her  father,  irom 
whom  she  had  a  ri^ht  to  look  for 
protection  fVom  insult.  But  he  an- 
swered her  humble  appeal  with  a 
frown. 

"Listen  to  me,  girl,**  he  said, 
fiercely.  "James  Brice  has,  but  a 
few  wn  ago,  saved  your  fiuh»*8 
life,  and  I  have  sworn  you  shall  be 
his  wife.  Let  us  have  no  moar^ 
foolery  of  this  sort, — do  you  hear? 
My  words  have  seldom  been  wasted, 
and  I  recommend  yon  to  change 
your  tone  at  once,  unless  ** 

The  rest  oi  thewptenoe.wM  indis- 
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tinet,  bnt  Annie  ^lodglit  her  rao- 
thei's  name  was  mentioned,  aooom- 
panied  with  ominons  threats.  While 
ner  fiitber  moke,  the  poor  nrl  suh- 
mitted  in  suence  to  luiye  me  chain 
damd  round  her  neck. 

"There,  thaf s  well,"  he  conti- 
nned.  ^ Don't  fancy,  becanseyon  were 
daintily  brought  up,  that  1*11  allow 
any  of  your  fine  lady  airs  here. 
Come,  boys,  fill  your  glasses,  and 
well  drink  to  the  health  of  the  ta» 
tore  MrB.BrioeI** 

Annie  grew  yery  pale,  and,  for  a 
moment,  ner  senses  reeled ;  but  she 
recovered  herself  suffidently  to  feel 
how  important  it  was  to  her  to  pre- 
serve her  self-possession.  Her  father 
called  for  more  to  drink,  and  she 
placed  the  usual  supply  of  spirits  on 
the  table,  and  then  glided  m»m  the 
room.  Hurrying  to  her  own  little 
chamber,  she  cast  from  her  the  hate- 
fiil  chain,  and  tried  to  collect  her 
tfaoQghts.  It  was  not  long  before 
ihe  increasing  loudness  of  the  voices 
below  attracted  her  attention,  and, 
to  her  horror,  she  heard  a  pbm  ar- 
ran^  for  the  marriage  on  the  fd- 
lowmg  day. 

"We'll  bring  her  down,"  said  the 
£iiher,  ^'and  tell  her  how  nicely 
we^ve  settled  it  all.  Annie,  my  girl, 
come  here.*' 

Finding  the  terrified  girl  made  no 
answer,  he  b^;an  climbing  the  stair- 
ease  in  search  of  her;  bnt  Annie*s 
resolution  was  soon  taken.  She 
threw  open  the  casement  and  leapt 
into  the  orchard,  alightine  in  safe^ 
on  a  grassy  mound.  When  Carr, 
having  in  ms  impatience  burst  open 
the  door,  entered  the  room,  Annie 
was  already  beyond  his  reach. 

That  night  Charles  Gardner  and 
his  moth^  sat  late,  talking  of  their 
yo«rag  neighbour ;  and  Mrs.  Gardner 
won  from  her  son  a  confession  that 
he  loved  the  poor  desolate  Annie 
Ctrr.  They  were  still  in  earnest 
CMveraation,  when  they  were  startled 
hy  a  low  knock  at  the  house-door. 
Charles  rose  to  see  who  was  the 
risitor  at  so  unusual  an  hour,  and, 
to  bis  amazement,  beheld  Annie  Carr 
jienelf.  A  shawl,  as  if  thrown  on 
in  haste,  was  wrapped  carelessly 
•hont  her,  her  head  was  uncovered, 
»d  her  hair,  heavy  with  dew,  hung 
roimd  her  pale  fkee.  Her  teeth 
citattered,  and  her  hands  were  cold 
M  iee,  aad  tbeie  imt  a  irildneM  in 
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her  eves  and  in  her  manner  that 
filled  her  lover  with  alarm. 

*^What  ails  you,  Annie— dearest 
Annie  ?"  he  said,  leading  her  to  his 
mother,  who  placed  her  beside  the 
fire,  and  chafed  her  cold  hands. 
"  What  has  happened  to  bring  you 
from  your  home  at  this  hour  ? 

Annie*s  eyes  wandered  firom  Charles 
to  Mrs.  Gardner. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is 
a  lumpy  home !  — kind  faces — kind 
words ! — it  is  like  heaven  I " 

"  Annie,**  said  Mrs.  Gardner,  "  you 
are  here  with  those  who  love  you. 
Tell  me,  dear  child,  what  has  dnven 
you  from  your  father's  roof  to- 
night?" 

^*Ah!  I  remember  now,"  answered 
the  poor  gurl,  shuddering,  "though  I 
stopped  my  ears,  yet  I  heard  it  aU. 
They  called  me  to  go  down — they 
said  that  to-morrow  I  should  be  kit 
wife  I  Save  me  I — save  me!"  and 
sliding  fh>m  her  seat,  she  sank  on 
her  knees  before  Mrs.  Gardner. 
"  Let  me  stay  here !— it  is  like  hea- 
ven to  be  here!— do  not  send  me 
home  again  I " 

Much  affected,  Mrs.  Gardner  raised 
her,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  her 
alarm ;  then  taking  her  to  another 
room,  she  laid  her  in  her  own  bed, 
and  watched  beside  her  till  Annie's 
exhausted  frame  fotmd  rest  in  sleep. 
When  she  returned  to  her  son,  she 
found  him  in  anxious  thought  as  to 
their  future  proceedings.  He  had 
met  Carr  and  his  son  on  their  way 
home  with  Brice,  and  doubted  not 
that  the  stranger  was  the  man  se- 
lected to  be  Aimie's  husband.  There- 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  many 
were  the  plans  of  conduct  proposed, 
but  there  existed  the  same  difficulty 
wiUi  respect  to  them  all. 

<«He  u  her  father,  after  all,"  said 
Charles;  "he  will  claim  her,  and 
what  can  we  do  P" 

After  a  long  tplence,  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner said, — 

^  Charles,  I  think  a  word  of  mine 
could  prevent  Mr.  Carr's  claiming 
Annie,  nay,  I  believe  I  could  send 
him  frx>m  among  us  for  ever." 

Charles  started  with  surprise,  and 
his  mother  continued,  with  much 
agitation, — 

"  I  have  for  many  years  hidden  a 
secret  which  I  thought  never  to  dis- 
close; but  it  is  time  yon  should 
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iiMlbr^Mfioeftliiiffittolaiig.  IidtmI 
go  back  to  Uie  nme  wbtn  the  Cam 
came  to  live  ia  this  village.  At  first 
they  inhabited  the  snudl  house  next 
to  us,  and  we  could  not  but  see  them 
often.  I  was  already  a  widow,  and 
y^.were  at  school,  but  you  may 
remember  how  young  Carr  used  to 
come  here  sometimes  to  play  with 
you  in  your  holydays.  Mrs.  Carr 
was  A  woman  of  high  fiimily,  who 
had  run  away,  as  I  have  heard,  from 
a  miserable  home,  with  this  man. 
He  was  then  mate  of  a  trading  ves- 
sel, and  often  carried  goods,  smuggled 
they  say,  to  her  father*s  house. 
Poor  thing !  she  paid  dearly  for  her 
folly.  Many  a  hard  word,  ay,  and 
many  a  hard  blow,  have  I  seen  and 
beard  that  high-bom  woman  bear 
from  her  brutal  husband.  It  was 
little  enough  I  could  do  for  her, 
poor  soul !  but  many  a  time,  when 
newas  out  of  the  way,  I  have  stolen 
into  the  cottage  to  say  a  kind  word 
to  her  in  her  trouble.  Annie  was  a 
baby  tfa^  and  it  was  a  sad  sight  to 
see  her  lie  laughing  on  her  m^er*8 
lap,  little  hewing  the  bitter  tears 
tlwt  mother  shed  as  she  looked  upon 
her. 

"The  poor  creature  never  com- 

1>lanied,  but  there  was  a  heart-brc^n 
ook  in  her  &ce  that  no  one  could 
mistake.  At  last,  on  one  summers 
evening,  I  heard  Carr*s  voice  louder 
and  more  angry  than  I  had  ever 
heard  it  before.  I  was  alone,  and  as 
his  widced  words  fell  on  my  ear,  I 
grew  sorely  frightened.  Presently 
were  came  a  sound  of  heivy  blows, 
and  I  started  up  and  ran  I  knew  not 
where,  but,  in  a  few  moments,  I 
toQDd  myself  in  my  neighbour's  gar- 
doi,  and,  through  the  open  window 
of  the  cottage,  I  saw  that  unhappy 
woman  on  her  knees  before  Aim,  her 
natrderer.    Charles.  I  saw  the  blow 


fofUid  it  looked,  but  I  vMemv  -mmy 
into  the  boose  by  a  huge  winJknr  at 
the  back.  In  a  few  momenta  I  stood 
betide  the  dsad;  I  saw  the  mark  of 
the  blow  that  had  killed  her.  It 
was  a  fearful  si^t,  yet  I  had  some 
comfort  in  thinking  ^e  was  gone 
ftom  her  brutal  tynat  fer  ever.  I 
looked  for  the  babv,  bat  it  was  aot 
in  the  house,  and  the  b^  had  been 
already  placed  at  some  distant  scho^. 
As  I  was  about  to  leave  the  booae, 
some  strange  feeling  led  me  again  to 
lodk  on  tM  dead  woman.  Anm  I 
uncovered  the  faee; — how  gbaetly 
were  those  blood-stained  featoim  in 
the  dim  twilight!  While  I 
upon  them,  fixed  to  the  spot  by  hm* 
ror  that  increased  every  moment^  I 
heard  a  step  approadimg,  and  tboogfa 
I  knew  it  must  be  Om  returmng, 
yet  I  eoold  not  move.  He  tamed 
the  key,  he  entered  the  house,  and  I 
fielt  that  in  another  minute  he  would 
come  into  the  room  where  I  vrai; 
yet  I  stood  still,  without  the  power 
to  stir.  Hecame;  thenmrdererand 
I  stood  &ce  to  face  beside  that 
corpse.'* 

Mrs.  Grardner  paused  and  covered 
her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  her- 
rii)le  si^n,  then,  in  a  hurried  tolKr 
she  added, — 

Charles,  I  cannot— I  dare  not  re- 
member that  passed  afterwards. 
There  were  threats  and  curses;  I 
know  I  was  made  to  swear  a  dread- 
ful oath  that  I  would  hide  the  trmh. 
God  forgive  me  if  I  do  wrong  ia 
breaking  that  vow ! " 

The  young  man  pressed  his  mo« 
ther*s  hand  kindly ;  he  dared  not 
trust  himself  to  speak. 

The  poor  woman  was  buried,** 
resumed  Mrs.  Grardner,  ^  withoot  in- 
quiry, for  every  bo^  had  se»  her 
iook  like  a  dy^  woman  £»-  a  loag 
time.    Carr  carried  the  babv  to^  an 
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thcr,"  intemmted  GtuAa;  ^yxm 
\o€k  worn  ana  exhtostcd*  Lmt# 
ZDS  to  deterarine  on  our  Ime  of  con- 
doety  and  try  to  take  some  lepoee 
frtiile  poor  Aimie  is  asleep." 

Mn.  Gftrdner  consented  to  leave 
him^  and  he  remained  alone  to  medi- 
tate on  the  strange  things  he  had 
heard.  He  knew  little  of  the  laws, 
and  had  had  small  experience  of 
the  turmoils  of  life.  A  native  of  a 
conntiT  village,  dwelling  on 
fium  which  had  descended  to 
him  from  a  loiw  line  of  honest  fore« 
fiUhers,  and  £om  the  culture  of 
whose  few  acres  he  and  his  mother 
derived  a  comfortable  subsistence,  he 
had  had  few  opportunities  for  the 
ezerdM  or  the  display  of  discretion 
and  firmness.  Yet  he  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  either  of  these 
qwdities,  and  now,  while  his  heart 
hkd  for  the  innocent  yet  unhin>py 
olpect  of  his  afiection,  his  prudent 
mmd  earefoUy  weighed  every  plan 
that  suggested  itsdf  for  the  promo* 
ticm  of  her  permanent  ffood.  It  was 
no  time  to  ar^e  with  his  mother  as 
to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
her  eooduet  in  concealing  so  long  her 
knowM^  of  Carr's  guilt.  The 
mat  object  was  to  make  use  of  this 
Knowledffe  now  in  the  manner  most 
beoeficial  to  Annie.  For  her  sake, 
he  was  even  willing;  that  Carr  should 
escape  the  penalties  of  the  law,  so 
k»g  as  he  disturbed  her  no  more. 

mm  after  day-dawn,  Charles 
cmi  soltly  firom  his  home,  and 
walked  hsistily  to  the  cottage  in 
which  the  deeid  of  blood  had  been 
eemmitted.  This  was  now  in  pos- 
scsskm  of  a  young  married  pair, 
eoosiBS  of  the  Grardners,  and^  early 
as  it  was,  the  young  man  was  af- 
fcady  at  woik  in  his  garden ;  but  he 
pansed  to  inquire  the  reason  of 
OharWs  visit  and  of  his  anxioas 
knks. 

**I  can  hardly  tell  you  now," 
Slid  Cfaarlesi,  in  rcfdy  to  the  latt^ 
qtustion ;  but  as  to  what  I  want 
here,  I  am  come  to  ask  if  yon  and 
fomr  wife  will  give  us  y  our  assistaace 
for  a  few  hours  to-day.** 

"•To  be  satis  we  will,"  was  tho 
leady  answer;  **but  what  is  it  we 
arsto^?** 

wish  you,**  said  Charles,  ''to 
^ive  my  mothw  over  to  Mr.  Morel*s 
the  magistrate,  for  I  cannot  leave 
hosM  aftd  I  hope,  Williim, 


you  will  be  content  for  the  present 
to  ask  her  no  questions  about  th« 
reason  of  her  going.  Thereisapoor 
sick  girl  at  our  house,  not  fit  to  be 
left  to  the  rono^  care  of  our  worthy 
maid-servant,  so  I  thought  I  would 
ask  Ellen  to  take  charge  of  her  while 
my  mother  is  absent.** 

William  looked  considerably  pus* 
aded,  but  he  asked  no  more  qu^ons, 
and,  having  called  his  good-natured 
wife,  the  whole  party  proceeded  imt 
mediately  to  Mrs.  Gkurdner's.  Before 
the  villagers  were  abroad,  Mrs. 
Gardner  was  already  far  on  her  way 
to  the  maffistrate,  to  make  a  depo* 
sition  of  uie  circumstances  so  loitf 
hidden .  Her  young  kinswoman  took 
her  place  beside  the  haUnmoonscious 
Annie,  and  Charles  remuned  on  the 
watch,  expecting  Carr  to  come  and 
claim  his  daughter.  About  noon  he 
saw  him,  in  a  state  of  partial  intoxi- 
cation,  reeling  along  the  highroad 
towards  the  Souse.  He  went  for- 
ward to  meet  him,  and  was  assailed 
with  the  coarsest  abuse*  At  no  other 
time  could  his  hkth  snirit  have 
brooked  that  ruffianly  and  insulting 
lai^uage,  but  the  remembrance  of 
the  helpless  Annie  calmed  his  iriita* 
tion.  in  reply  to  Carr*s  repeated  de- 
mands conoerninff  his  daughter, 
Charles  said,  quietfy, — 

''  Yes,  she  is  here ;  she  took  refuge 
with  my  mother  last  night.  You 
best  know  why  she  left  your  roof.** 

"Villain!**  cried  Carr,  "dare yon 
tell  me  to  my  face  that  you  have 
harboured  my  disobedient  child  ?  I 
will  brii]^  a  mob  round  your  house  t 
I  know  your  mother  of  old — I 
know  you,  root  and  branch!  Yil- 
kdn!— base,  cowardly  villain!  cive 
me  my  child  1  **  He  attempted  to 
push  the  yonng  man  from  his  path, 
but  Charles  BbSod  firm. 

"Stay,  Mr.  Carr,**  he  said,  "I  have 
a  WOTd  to  say  to  you  touching  your- 
self—nay, you  will  do  well  to  listeai, 
for  it  concerns  you  deeply — it  is  m 
natter  of  life  and  death.  Yon  se« 
that  road  ?  Before  another  hour  hat 
passed,  a  fixroe  will  come  akmgthai 
road  to  arrest  you.** 

»Me?^me?  — how?— on  what 
plea?  Itisfidse^itisbutatrickto 
get  me  awav,**  said  the  ruffian,  at*' 
tonptinff  to  laugh. 

"1  wul  Speak  still  more  plainly,** 
resumed  Charles,  as  he  pointed  to- 
waids  the  ooCtage  ;  "hi>thst  houM 
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60  The  SmuggU 

there  was  a  deed  done — ha!  yoa 
wince  at  that !  The  innocent  blood 
has  cried  to  heaven  for  yengeance  at 
last,  and  the  avenffen  are  on  their 
way.  Yon  know,  £rk  and  evil  man, 
th»t  there  was  one  whose  eyes  saw 
the  murder  done ;  she  has  betrayed 
your  secret,  and,  ere  this,  many  ears 
fiaye  heard  the  tale.  There  may 
yet  be  time  for  you  to  escape,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  your  innocent  child, 
I  haye  warned  you.  €k>!— she  is 
safe,  but  you  must  see  her  no  more. 
Look  r*  and  he  pointed  again  to  the 
distant  road;  tnere  was  a  crowd 
grinding  round  the  hill  towards  the 
yillage.  Carr  glanced  towards  them, 
and  then,  with  bitter  curses  on  his 
lip,  he  turned  away  and  fled.  In 
half  an  hour  his  house  was  searched, 
but  he  was  gone,  and  eyery  attempt 
to  track  his  flight  failed.  Enough 
was  found  among  his  papers  to 
proye  that  he  m^L  continued  to 
carry  on  the  trade  of  a  smuggler; 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  his  mght 
had  been  towards  the  coast,  whence 
he  might  esci4>e  in  the  schooner  to 
which  many  of  his  letters  referred. 
But  there  was  no  allusion  any  where 
to  the  present  situation  of  the  yessel, 
so  the  search  proved  altogether  fruit- 
less. Brice  and  young  Carr  had  also 
disappeared,  and  as  both  were  deeply 
implieated  in  the  smuggling  transac- 
tions now  brought  to  ^ht,  there  was 
little  fear  of  their  ever  making  their 
appearance  again  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

It  was  strange  that  Carr  should 
have  retained  a  home  in  that  inland 
hamlet.  Perhaps  he  feared  the  be- 
trayal of  his  secret,  should  he  for 
ever  absent  himself  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  he  was  aware  of  the 
terror  with  which  he  had  inspired 
the  timid  Mrs.  Gardner,  and  he  took 
pains  to  renew  that  feeling  at  every 
convenient  opportunity.  It  was  a 
quiet,  lonely  pkce,  too,  and  there 
were  few  to  trouble  themselves  about 
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her  to  their  hearts  and  their  home 
in  her  hour  of  distress.  The  poor  i 
girl  had  been  soothed  into  compoauve 
the  second  day  of  her  stay  at  the 
farm,  when  a  gossifMng  nei^bovir  , 
dropped  before  her  some  hint  of  her 
father*s  guilt.  She  immediately  ia-  ; 
sisted  on  knovdng  the  whole  truths 
and  the  consequence  was,  that,  ere 
the   third  da^  had  closed,    the  , 
was  stricken  with  brain-fever.  For 
some  time  she  was  in  the  utmost  , 
danger;  her  delirium  was  violent, 
and  even  Charles  began  to  despair  of 
her  life.  But  at  la^  there  came  s 
blessed  change;  after  a  long,  sweet 
sleep,  Annie  awoke,  and  recQginsed 
the  kind  fiioes  that  bent  over  her. 
Slowly  her  strength  returned,  till 
she  was  well  enoc^h  to  leave  her 
room,  and  even,  with  CharWs  hehs 
to  get  into  the  garden,  and  sit  mr  \ 
hours  under  the  blossoming  lime- 
boughs,  watchinff,  day  by  &y,  the 
opening  of  the  nowm  in  the  well- 
stocked  borders,  and  listening  ir^ 
quiet  enjoyment  to  the  summer 
sounds  that  filled  the  warm  air. 

"It  is  too  much,"*  she  said  one  : 
day,  when  the  s^ise  of  her  finends^ 
kindness  was  even  morethaa  uiiially  ; 
present  to  her  humble  and  gratefol  ■ 
neart;  "how  should  I  bear  to  live  ' 
without  you  and  your  kind  mother. 
Chariest  and  the  tears  rolled  fast 
from  her  eyes. 

"Live  without  us,  Annie,  dear, 
sweet  Annie!**  exclaimed  Charles; 
"What  do  you  mean? — ^where  do 
wish  to  go? — what  friends  have 
you?** 

"What  friends,  Charles?  None 
— none  but  you  I  There  is  a  stain 
upon  my  name,  and  I  must  learn  to 
bear  scomfrd  looks  and  words.*' 

"Never,  Annie  I — never  I'*  cried 
Charles,  eagerly.  "Do  you  not 
know,  do  you  not  feel,  mat  you 
and  I  can  never,  in  this  life,  part 
again?  Does  not  your  own  heart 
tSl  you  that  you  are  mine — ^my  own 
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i0UB;  and  when  his  mother  came 
ta  tell  them  it  was  late,  and  Annie 
■art  not  breathe  the  night  air,  she 
warn  Qteymmg  girl*s  happj,  blnriiinff 
te,  and  she  bleased  her  and  callea 
her  her  daughter.  In  the  genial  at- 
BBsphere  of  that  happy  home,  An- 
m^B  affectionate  spirit  expanded  like 
a  bcaatifal  flower ;  and  now  that  the 
ftrtore  la^  before  her,  a  land  of  hope 
aad  prom^  she  gained  a  d^ee  of 
ehccifulneas  sach  as  had  hitherto 
bem  unknown  to  her. 

One  momijag,  jnst  as  the  prepara- 
lioitt  for  ^le  wedding  were  coming 
to  a  coDclnsion,  a  letter  arriyed  ad- 
dxeased  to  Annie,  but  in  so  mde  and 
extrsordixtary  a  handwriting,  that 
Charles,  thinking  it  probably  had 
leference  to  Carr  or  his  son,  thooffht 
Irimself  Justified  in  opening  it.  VTiih 
audi  difficulty  he  deciphered  its  con- 
tests, and  fousa  that  it  came  from  some 
person  Hying  on  the  sea-coast,  about 
Hity  miles  oft,  and  was  intended  to 
sonvey  to  Annie  some  information 
imecting  her  relations.  It  spoke  of 
a  fitiipwreck,  and  of  two  men  washed 
on  shore,  one  of  whom  was  Carr; 
hut  from  the  ill-written,  unconnected 
seiawl  Charlte  could  gather  no  par- 
tieokis,  and  he  detmnined  to  go 
himself  and  ascertain  the  real  state 
of  the  case.   He  told  his  mo^er 
that  business  called  him  from  home 
Ibr  two  days,  and  attempting  to  cheer 
A  nine.,  who  looked  alarm^  at  tiie 
announcement,  he  took  his  departure 
immediately.    On  arriyiuff  at  his 
destination,  a  wretched  fishing  yil- 
lage,  consisting  of  a  few  low  huts 
dustered  on  the  edge  of  a  little  coye, 
he  easily  disooyered  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  iad  ascertained  from  him  that 
a  ichooner,  driyen  against  the  sunken 
rocks  at  the  entnmce  of  the  coye, 


had  foundered  and  sunk  but  three 
nq^ts  previously,  and  all  the  crew 
had  perished  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  was  washed  on  shore 
still  aliye,  and  who  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  tell  his  name  and  oiye 
some  account  of  the  wreck.  This 
man  had  identified  a  body,  found 
many  hours  later,  as  that  of  his  own 
son,  and  had  directed  the  owner  oi 
the  hut  to  which  he  had  been  car- 
ried, to  write  to  Annie  Carr  as  soon 
as  all  should  be  oyer  with  himself, 
and  to  tell  her  both  her  father  and 
brother  were  dead. 

"  Would  you  wish  to  see  the  bo- 
dies, sir  ?  asked  Charles's  informant, 
as  he  concluded  his  story.  Charles 
nodded  assent,  and  the  man  led  the 
way  to  his  miserable  hoyel,  where, 
stretched  on  the  floor  of  the  dimly 
liffhted  room,  lay  the  two  dead  men. 
Charles  saw  that  they  were  indeed 
those  whom  he  sought,  and  turned 
shuddering  away.  He  stayed  till  the 
next  day  to  see  them  decently  in- 
terred, and  haying  bestowed  a  liberal 
gratuity  on  the  fisherman,  he  hur- 
ried back  to  a  different  scene.  With- 
in one  little  week  Annie  Carr  stood 
betdde  him  at  the  altar.  She  after- 
wards won  from  him  the  particular 
of  his  journey  and  its  object,  but 
though  greatly  shocked  at  first,  ye( 
his  unwearied  devotion  soon  led  hex 
mind  back  to  happy  thoughts. 

Many  years  haye  fled  since  Char  lee 
Gardner  claimed  his  bride.  Gay 
children  throng  his  home,  his  mothei 
is  gliding  gently  into  an  honoured 
old  age,  and  Annie,  sweet  Annie,  is 
still  the  bright  and  loying  spirit  oj 
that  happy  home.  Husbuid,  mo- 
ther, children,  all  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed." 
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THE  SPIBITVAL  PERILS  OF  BRITISH  TRAVELLERS. 


ToEBB  is  %  vast  deal  of  writing  and 
talking  at  present  upon  the  subject 
of  the  maternal  claims  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  return  of  her 
children  to  her  bosom.  The  vast 
increase  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ele- 
ment in  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try, by  the  coming  over  of  Irish  la- 
bourers; the  consequent  erection  of 
chapels  for  the  Romish  worship  in 
most  of  our  towns,  and  many  of  our 
villages ;  the  renovated  zeal  of  Rome 
itself  for  the  conversion  of  the  Eng- 
lish as  a  body ;  and  the  dedication  of 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  erection 
of  colleges  and  monastic  buOdings, 
have  attracted  considerable  notice. 
It  has  appeared  that  Rome  does  not 
exist  on  tne  map  only,  but  that  it  is 
an  actual  living  thing,  having  its 
arms  and  its  instruments  pressing 
out  on  every  side. 

Along  with  this  has  sprung  up 
among  the  clergy  of  the  land  a  spirit 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  abstract  and 
sentimental  form  which  religion  had 
assumed  in  this  country,  through  the 
decay  of  worship  and  of  the  theology 
connected  with  it,  and  through  the 
great  influence  of  popular  preaching. 
The  freedom  of  speech  us^  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  and  the  absence  of  all 
sense  of  authority  for  the  determina- 
tion of  controversies ;  the  substitu- 
tion of  opinions,  views,  and  im- 
pressions, m  the  place  of  a  firm  faith 
and  confidently  pronounced  "  credoy 
I  believe,"  have  excited  among  the 
j^ver  and  wiser  sort  an  inauiry 
mto  the  grounds  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, the  powers  conferred  in  or- 
dination, the  succession  from  apostles, 
and  a  whole  family  of  points  and 
subjects  with  which  these  are  closely 
connected.  The  origin  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  church  in  England,  and 


the  historical  points  of  agreement 
and  diversity  between  it  and  the 
other  bodies  usually  classed  with 
it  under  the  general  title  of  reformed, 
have  been  meditated  and  displayed. 
The  matters  of  real  dispute  with 
Rome  have  been  separated  firom 
those  which  sprang  only  from  the 
mutual  spirit  of  party,  and  an  effort 
has  been  made,  with  greater  or  less 
success,  to  investigate  what  those 
principles  are  which  cannot  by  either 
party  be  set  aside  or  let  go,  without 
cutting  itself  off  firom  the  communion 
of  saints.   For  a  time,  this  employ- 
ment of  men*s  minds  was  carried  on 
in  the  sacred  shades  of  our  universi- 
ties.  Even  then,  however,  from  Uie 
unfortunate  disuse   of  the  Latin 
ton^e  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  consequent  vulgari- 
sation of  all  subjects,  and  exposure  of 
all  matters  of  d&ourse,  however  dif- 
ficult and  perilous,  to  be  handled  by 
babes  as  well  as  by  those  whose 
senses  are  exercised  to  discern  ^ood 
and  evil,  one  did  meet  in  general  so- 
ciety with  some  droopings  of  that 
initial  controversy.   Questions  as  to 
prayers  for  the  dead,  validity  of  lay 
or  sectarian  baptism,  and  the  like 
matters,  were  broached  in  the  library 
of  the  layman,  were  discussed  and 
decided  in  the  pa^es  of  a  newspa2)er, 
and  even  rang  with  harsh  intrusioQ 
amid  the  gaieties  of  the  drawin|f- 
room.   But  now,  the  calm  and  quiet 
so  suitable  for  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  high  questions  has  entirely 
passed  away.   The  disciples  of  those 
nrst  inquirers  have  come  forth  from 
their  learned  nursery;  they  have 
spread  themselves,  as  clergymen, 
over  every  county ;  they  have  come 
with  their  new  zeal  among  flocks  un- 
prepared for  any  change,  beyondt 
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pttiiapa,  die  mitemeDi  of  a  iiewpo« 
mdar  pfieaeher.  Hie  lownM  of  re* 
ligiooa  faalnta,  and  the  indifference  to 
•njr  thing  more  than  forma,  for 
v&h  no  reaaon  heakle  long  custom 
ii  known,  and  the  rulgar  taste  fSnr 
czdyng  sermons,  whidi  these  young 
priests  find  among  their  people,  serve 
to  inflame  them  still  farther.  The 
life  of  the  nniyersitj,  where  they 
hare  herded  only  with  the  men  of 
their  own  sort,  add  their  hooldsh  ha- 
bits, hare  extinguished  anjr  little 
imowledge  tji  mankind  which  in 
earlier  years  they  may  have  acquired. 
To  sjmpathise  with  their  people,  to 
midmtand   and    appreciate  their 
thengfats  and  modes  of  thinking,  to 
desQcod  to  them,  to  be  one  with 
them,  to  he  self-denied  and  crucified 
for  them,  after  the  examples  of  our 
blessed  Lord  and  His  apostles,  comes 
not  mto  their  mind.    They  feel 
themselves  not  so  much  sent  for  feed- 
ing the  lambs  and  the  sheep  of 
Cuist  as  for  vindicating  and  assert- 
ing the  due  and  proper  mode  of  His 
wonhip  as  the  fiehts  of  their  imi- 
Tenity  have  imfolded  it.  Disunion, 
c^ipoeition,  faction,  hard  words,  and 
bituig  remarks,  spring  up  as  the  first- 
fhnts  of  thehr  ministry.   The  ofier- 
toiy,  the  reading-desk,  the  tuminffs 
esstward  and  westward,  perplex  the 
meek  and  inlhriate  the  heady.  Hence 
the  appeals  of  churchwardens  ;  the 
ineetings  of  parishioners  in  village 
inns,  to  he  haran^ed  on  the  duty  of 
Ksitftanoe  to  theur  clergyman;  the 
emptying  of  churches ;  the  suspension 
of  charities ;  the  desertion  even  of 
the  altar ;  and,  lastly,  the  public  re* 
pmf  of  the  imprudent  pastor,  and 
the  unseemly  newspaper  publication 
of  the  bishop*s  judgment   Nor  does 
the  evil  here  terminate ;  but  its  prac- 
tical fruits  are  perpetuated,  and 
ipread  through  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple.   The  cQgnity  of  the  priestly 
offiee  has  been  brought  low;  the 
▼enerableness  of  holy  things  has 
eome  into  scorn ;  the  prestige  of  the 
^vdi  has  been  lost;  the  spirit  of 
Qsod  order  has  been  violatea;  mu- 
tmy  and  demoralisation  have  come 
iQ.  When  one  of  our  rash  eoll^ 
youths  has  made  a  parish  too  hot 
&r  himsdf;  and  has  been  removed 
bythe  judieions  care  of  his  bishop 
fading  for  him  some  sphere  where 
flt  can  begin  hk  career  anew,  he 
hMthe  troahkd  and  cankered  peo- 
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pie  to  his  sueeeasor  with  an  inherit- 
ance of  discomfort,  resistance,  un- 
graciousness, and  irritability.  The 
nnlucjky  successor  is  in  his  turn  glad 
speedily  to  hear  of  some  more  quiet 
preferment,  he  remains  as  short  a 
while  as  he  can,  and  yields  the  task  of 
recovering  the  torn  and  scattered  flock 
to  some  still  more  green  and  inex- 
perienced physician  of  souls. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  panic  has 
seised  hold  of  a  large  ptft  of  the 
laity,  and  of  a  certain  popular  class 
amonffthe  clergy.  One  meets  con- 
tinually with  the  whisperings  of 
alarm  and  exclamations  of  astonish- 
ment at  the  insidious  steps  and  the 
scattered  triumphs  of  a  sliding-in 
Popery.  Nay,  some  of  the  slow- 
moving  corporations  and  serene  re- 
tf^ts  of  dispassionate  learning  have 
felt  certain  throbbings  of  the  general 
unrest.  The  actual  number  of  thoae 
who  have  been  wiled  away  to  Borne 
is  confessedly  quite  trifling;  yet  in 
the  mists  of  an  alarmed  imagination 
a  host  is  seen  hovering  after  Uiem  on 
the  wing.  Charity  has  a  hard  fight 
against  suspicions,  jealousies,  and 
misjudgments ;  and  a  crisLs  seems  at 
hand,  nay,  has  actually  arrived,  de- 
manding the  exerdse  of  a  tempmte, 
firm,  and  healing  disci^ine. 

While  it  has  heen  thus  gmng  for- 
ward in  parishes,  and  even  at  the 
universities,  the  world  of  periodical 
literature  has  been  still  more  violently 
agitated.  They  who  are  not  afraid 
to  s^k  evil  of  dignities  have  been 
beating  themselves  asainst  the  bishops 
like  raginff  waves  of  the  sea.  Rabid 
and  truculent  articles  have  obtained 
circulation  in  the  most  popular  news- 
papers. Even  those  who  mean  no 
evil  have  forgotten  the  names  of  re- 
verence, the  titles  of  dignity  and  re- 
spect, and  accustom  themselves  to  a 
Quakerish  plainness  of  speech.  The 
sanction  ofcustom,  which  is  one  of 
the  instinctive  defences  of  morality, 
is  not  venerated ;  every  thing  must 
be  explained,  and  levelled  even  to 
the  weakest  understanding;  and  it 
stands  or  falls,  according  as  the  up- 
holder of  it  is  read^  to  render  on  tne 
spot  a  reason  satisfiictory  to  every 
questioner.  The  haste  and  impru- 
dence of  a  few  priests  have  thus  oeen 
made  the  means  of  exposing  the  de- 
gree of  ignorance  to  which  the  mass 
of  a  Chratian  people  can  arrive,  and, 
oonsequently»  the  deftcaencies  and 
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ncf^eets  of  a  now  disanpeariiiff  gene- 
ration  of  the  clergy.  Meanwhile,  no 
opectators  of  this  controyersy  have 
looked  on  with  more  satis&ction  than 
the  Bomanists,  who  see  in  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  and  in  the  headi- 
ness  of  the  young  zealots,  the  promise 
of  Uidr  own  triumph ;  and  to  whom 
the  recovery  of  populous,  wealthy, 
and  generous  England,  would  be  like 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  In 
Rome,  no  news  is  more  greedily  in- 
quired after  than  the  last  church 
news  from  England.  The  sanguine 
and  the  duuitable  are  Ml  of  hope ; 
the  zealous  are  planning  and  specu- 
lating; and  while  those  who  have 
most  good  sense  are  dubiously  shak- 
ing the  head,  the  greater  purt  are 
eonsidering  whether  the  clergy  of 
England  are  to  be  admitted  one  by 
one,  or  en  masse^ — whether  the  prey 
is  to  be  sucked  in  bit  by  bit,  or  swal- 
lowed at  a  mouthful. 

And  there  is  no  want  of  facilities 
and  advantages  for  the  Popish  prose- 
lytisers.  While  the  mind  of  tne  re- 
ligious at  home  is  agitated  and 
aUrmed,  and  shaken  loose  from  its 
ancient  holds  and  anchorages;  and 
while  the  superficial  and  uninstructed 
are  uncertamly  hesitating  between 
two  opinions,  a  prodigious  increase 
has  taken  place  m  the  number  of 
our  countrymen  who  visit  foreign 
parts.  There  is  a  great  and  growing 
lust  of  travelling,  and  of  residing  the 
season  at  Ckmtinental  resorts.  *Gns 
no  longer  the  mere  summer  tour,  or 
the  circle  of  the  baths ;  'tis  not  only 
the  invalid,  reluctantly  yielding  to 
his  physidan^s  advice,  and  seeking 
the  restoration  of  hefdth  ;  His  not 
the  young  sprig,  gone  to  perfect  all 
his  points  and  exercises  of  gentle- 
manly accomplishment.  German  uni- 
versities, with  their  superintellectu- 
alities  (a  pasture,  b^  the  way,  pecu- 


mont.  Wearily,  wkli  jaded  catUe, 
they  reach  the  summits  of  the  moon- 
tain-passes ;  whence  they  precqntatc 
themselves,  along  with  the  caturacts, 
like  an  invading  host  Along  Hbssa 
yearly  routes  spring  up  the  spaeioiu 
hotels;  the  very  roads  grow  plain 
because  they  tr^  them ;  their  lan- 
guage becomes  the  universal  language 
of  locomotion ;  in  all  tovms  are  thor 
subscription  conventicles,  and  Chnrdi 
of  England  deraymen  are  hired  for 
the  season  by  the  speculative  hotd- 
keepers.  But,  as  we  said  before,  the 
grand  goal  is  Rome ;  there,  for  the 
most  part,  the  various  streams  c(m- 
yerge.  Ajid  what  seek  th^  there? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  pleasure. 
What  else  would  they  be  seeking? 
But  of  what  sort  ?  Have  they  learn- 
ing, and  are  they  going  to  inveiti- 
gate  the  points  of  doubtful  anti* 
Guity  ?  No,  not  one  among  a  hun- 
area  of  them.  Have  they  taste, 
and  are  they  going  to  cultivate  it  by 
frequenting  me  galleries?  Scarce 
one  among  five  nundred  of  them. 
To  the  gs&eries,  no  doubt,  they  fp  \ 
but  with  what  stupid  gaze  from  side 
to  side,  unfixed,  undisoeming,  they 
move  along  among  the  marbles  of  the 
Vatican ;  and  how  thcry  sit,  with 
duteous,  lanffuid,  imitative  admira- 
tion round  the  Laocoon  or  Apdlo ! 
No,  the  great  attraction  is  the 
church,  'xhey  must  be  at  Rome,  at 
all  events,  at  Easter.  The  holy 
we<ek !  it  would  be  such  a  shocking 
thing  to  miss  that*"  There  must  be 
some  spiritual  element  mingled  m 
that  which  is  looked  to  for  the  hi^- 
est  amount  of  pleasure.  The  re- 
ligious spectacle"  is  to  our  genera- 
tion superior  to  every  other  sort  of 
spectacle."  It  is  in  a  church,  and 
not  in  a  theatre.  The  actors  are 
priests,  not  players  or  dansenses. 
The  things  represented  jure  sacred, 
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upon  evil.  Bsi  if 
not  upon  tbii^the  pope 
e  not  ignomit  of 
be  made,  bgr  dnw- 
HanNndthem,  even  as  beholders, 
ttelKaeandiiDpranble  multilade. 
«vn  wkat  ooBdeoeensioo,  accord- 
jfrtTi  ^  "^Mk  what  ezeaqdaty  pa^ 
fcna^  they  give  m  place  of  imvonr 
^  advsBtege  at  all  their  cere- 
yidi  to  a  gaaing^  chattering  crowd 
w  nmraaniiippii^,  unsympathising 
JMors;  settii^  up  gal&iM  for 
tte  hdieB,  and  allowkig  the  gentle- 
M  to  come  almost  dose  to  the 
gPgit  predneCa  of  the  high  altar! 
^  basv  axe  their  aeouts  and  light 
c^teaehera,  artists,  dilettan- 
■^"■^pering,  casBoeked  dandies,  and 
^er  carpet  functionaries,  with  aJl 
y  Went  converts  and  fresh  senti- 
y<»l  lecnilta,  in  giving  all  informa- 
y  y  to  times,  plaoes,  services,  and 
**'^wus,  to  the  simple,  nnconsckras 
|wgWB.    And,  lo!  h«e  comes 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bs^  himself, 
dhtmare  to  his  holiness, 
JJ^meover,  till  lately,  head  of  the 
eoil^ge  at  Rome,  with  a 
ofimtrnotions  for  these  spec* 
written  expressly  for  his 
?w*gUymen,  and  ''keepmg  constantly 
the  present  state  of  liturgical 
note  in  Enghnd.**  To  shew  how 
w^it  i»  under  the  idea  of  a  "  spec- 
~K    that  these  strangers  are  in- 
^geo  and  expected  to  approach  those 
WcuMuieB,  and  how  utterly  absent 
I  the  mindoftheRomamstisthe 
^  posaWlity  of  their  being 
"^^^by  them  as  the  worship  of 
_     Jrty  God,  the  work  is,  as  it 
"^we,  prefaced  by  a  few  sentences, 
*r  the  Ibllowhifi;  title,  "Direc- 
\  far  seeing  the  Ceremomes,"  be- 
*~  r  thus : — 


of  a  I 


•^JProvide  youmlf  with  a  Holy.week- 
wk,  or  UJn%io  Ma  Settimana 


rssrfieei  whmsa 
Tbursdav  evsiiiiif  the  high  allv  is 
WMhod  br  the  caraiosl,  priMt»  lal  ob^ 
ter ;  on  Friday  tbs  pope,  oaiiiinals,  ftc. 

fo  tbither  to  Teoeimte  the  relict,  aiUr 
'enebrc,  in  the  Sixtine  ChtMl,  and  on 
tbe  aflernoona  of  both  days  the  Cardinal 
Peniteotiary  goes  tbitber  in  state.  In 
tbe  erening  of  the  three  days  tbe  feet  of 
pilgrims  are  washed,  and  they  are  served 
at  table  by  cardinals,  &c.,  at  tbe  Triniti 
dei  Pellegrini,'*  and  so  forth. 

And  so  forth.  Is  it,  then,  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  or  is  it 
only  one  <^  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties,** which  all  good  Christians  re* 
nonnoe?  If  the  fbrmer,  how  does 
the  chief  bishop  of  all  the  world 
reconcile  it  to  nis  conscience,  that 
the  central  and  pattern  temple  of 
Christendom,  the  snblimest  edifice 
that  this  earth  has  sustained  since  the 
time  of  Nebuchadneisar,  should,  on 
the  days  most  sacred  to  God  and 
most  revered  by  every  Christian 
heart,  at  the  very  moments  of  most 
earnest  worship,  of  nearest  spiritual 
approach  to  God  which  is  permitted 
to  the  creature,  be  converted  into  a 
playhouse  ?  that  the  very  altar  which 
he  regards  as  the  highest  altar  in  the 
whde  visible  Church,  and  all  that  is 
transacted  there,  should  be  cut  off 
fVom  the  sight  of  one  half  of  the 
faithM  assembly,  by  scaffoldings 
crowded  with  the  gay,  and,  jjerhi^ 
the  mocking  children  of  schism  and 
rebellion  ?  Could  the  thing  be  con- 
ceived, if  it  had  not  existed  ?  Are 
the  desecrations  which  occur  there 
unknown  to  him?  Verily,  great  is 
the  charity  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  or 
small  is  his  jealousy  for  the  honour 
and  worship  of  God. 

But  this  by  the  way.  We  were 
speaking  of  the  fhdlities  offered  at 
Kome  to  the  pleasure-hunting  Eng- 
lish; of  the  zest  of  the  spiritiud 
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pormm  of  every  aennble  or  iiiMij(iii- 
able  thing  that  can  adorn  humanity  ? 
Can  that  which  is  made  of  dust  and 
which  returns  to  the  dust,  be  decked 
with  any  invention  braver  or  nobler 
than  is  already  there  ?  The  very  li- 
terature of  Protestantism,  its  romance 
and  its  drama,  after  the  days  of  its 
struggle  against  Popery  were  gone  by, 
became  shallow  and  cold,  and  reached 
not  the  depths  of  the  sensitive  being 
of  man,  when  compared  with  those 
which  were  wrought  out  of  the  stuff 
fiimished  by  the  life  and  history  of 
Pojnsh  humanity.  And  how  are  the 
wanderinff  children  of  our  country 
to  resist  we  charm  and  enchantment 
of  these  things?  Far  ihmi  their 
ghostly  counseUors,  bold  in  ignorance, 
and  as  unpractised  and  imsusiHcious 
as  innocents,  knowinjg^  nothing  of  the 
strugffle  of  the  spiritual  agamst  the 
sensual,  what  is  their  {)robable  fate, 
and  how  can  they  withstand  it? 
Shall  it  be  by  insensibility  and  dolt- 
ishness?  So,  doubtless,  many  do 
escape.  But  the  nobler  minds,  the 
best  cultured,  those  who  are  most 
eonseious  to  all  the  chords  and  deep 
raponses  of  their  own  mysterious 
being;  those,  moreover,  wno  have 
power  to  mould  others  after  the  like- 
ness which  they  have  assumed  them- 
selves, such  snield  can  avail  them 
nothing.  Are  idolatry  and  super- 
stition  so  unnatural  to  men  ?  Is  there 
no  proclivity  toward  them  in  human 
nature?  IM  there  nothing  of  the 
human  heart  to  which  the  statue, 
thepicture,  the  mysterious  rite  speEJu, 
sajong,  &0W  the  knee  and  worwip  ?** 
If'^relative  worship  of  the  visible  for 
the  sake  of  the  invisible  be  indulged 
in,  or  rather  if  it  be  not  repudiated, 
shall  the  soul  continue  insensible 
to  a  claim  of  the  visible  for  worship 
absolute  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
visible  ?  If  so,  how  came  the  whole 
world  to  steep  itself  in  the  worship 
of  untrue  gods  ? 

But  there  are  some  of  our  numer- 
ous travellers  who  are  steadfast  in 
their  own  minds,  and  who  court  free 


proud  peanroMMNi,  to  hhm  |imU 
mto  the  senntiveeonMitnfla,  t»  mak 
their  opposer*s  fahh  smi  to  liimsel 
the  prcgudioe  of  a  HdsinfmiMd  mind 
this  ihev  avt  euttning  to  do.  Thei 
knowlecUfc  of  human  natara  ttd  c 
whai  wul  most  surely  and  {Kiwei 
fully  move  it  is  not  aequirad  in  th 
schools,  nor  even  in  the  intemnn 
of  human  life,  but  in  the  ezerdae  g 
the  pastoral  f onotion,  in  the  diseet 
inff-room  of  the  confessioiyd.  The; 
wul  not  meddle  where  they  Ganno 
diake^  they  will  not  strike  vher 
they  cannot  wound.  Different  too 
they  will  treat  very  difierentl} 
Moreover,  whatever  thegr  doi,  they  d 
as  a  body,  aoeording  to  a  systen 
Their  work  is  laid  out  tad  mppor 
tioned  amoi^  them.  There  is  you 
jqyous  and  burly  good  fellow,  whi 
would  make  you  Mcy  he  hud  neve 
known  any  g[rayer  em^ikiymeirt  thai 
that  of  ^*  eatmg,  drinkmg,  and  hein^ 
merry.'*  There  is  your  lean,  anzioas 
eyed  priest,  who  is  way  of  Mb{ 
struck  with  some  good  or  plaasiB 
points  of  Protestantism,  and  wh( 
slides  you  into  an  argument,  whcr 
he  knows  beforehand  that  he  can,  a 
if  by  accident,  make  you  srasiUe  o 
a  daw.  There  is  the  aatiquariaii 
who  occupies  with  a  sort  of  rdigiott 
awe,  as  he  leads  his  intended  yiotin 
among  the  ancient  pictures  m 
inscrintions,  the  monuments,  am 
mouldering  bones  of  the  early  mar 
tyrs,  and  lulows  him  to  diaoover  tl« 
exact  likeness  <^  the  Bomiah  ritoa 
and  customs,  &c  with  those  ol 
the  purest  and  most  unqucetinnd 
era  of  Christian  history.  There  h 
the  simpering,  sentimental  Manr^ 
worshii^)er  for  the  sentimental ;  m 
the  severe  and  the  self-aoeunng  ar< 
the  regulars  of  every  desirable  de^ 
gree  of  austerity.  In  short,  for  ever^i 
character  of  man.  for  every  form  am 
condition  of  the  human  spirit,  then 
is  the  plausible  and  inviting  appliance 
There  is  the  right  bait  for  every  fish 
and  your  straightforward,  sunple 
and  guileless  man,  presuming  th( 
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imked  and  Tnhierable  at 
he  is,  with  the  very  nan  whom  he  is 
least  eapoble  of  reaistii^.  And  shall 
it  be  vrondered  at  that  he  comes  off 
wounded  like  the  trasreller  faUeo 
among  thieves  F  Wonnded,  we  say, — 
a  mamied  and  cripided  Protestant 
heneeforwrnrd  neither  one  thing  nor 
another;  a  &r  wone  citix^  and  a 
far  nnha^er  man  than  if  he  had 
beeome  fiurly  a  sonad  and  downright 
Papist.  Ue  fancies  himself  en^pged 
in  a  fHendly  diaeusnon.  Smaple 
■ani  Does  he  suppose  that  the 
Romanist  will  snflRer  nis  idiffioii  to 
knplcad  itself  at  the  bar  of  hmnan 
mason?  Does  he  expeet  him  to 
ame  and  reanrne  for  it  P  Of  what 
vune  to  that  Churdi  is  a  man  con- 
vinced by  aigmnents  ?  Is  not  such 
pemaaion  entirelv  at  the  mercy  of 
the  next  reasoner  r  Is  not  that  ex- 
altation of  the  human  intellect  the 
very  radical  sin  of  the  Reformation  ? 
Moreover,  if  an  honest  and  real  dis- 
mssioii  be  allowed,  how  shall  it  be 
conducted  ?  A  whole  metaphysical 
mtem  must  be  unlearned  by  the 
£nglirimuui,  and  another  learned, 
before  issue  can  be  joined.  Shall 
John  Loeke  and  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas be  used  as  homog^ieous,  and 
those  hope  to  meet  who  nave  rMched 
intellectual  manhood  und^  such 
opposite  training  ?  Let  any  one  who 
supposes  so  rei^  the  first  nf^y  pages 
of  M5hler*s  SymboUk^  and  then  per- 
edve  bow  iba  most  fundunental  and 
elementary  points  of  consideration 
are  nnavoioibly  seen  of  different 
fimn  and  colour,  according  to  the 
Bietaphyaeal  ^jretem,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  they  are  eontem- 
plated.  If  ever  the  Anglican  and 
the  Romanist  are  to  meet,  it  must  be 
in  a  re^n  deeper  than  that  of  their 
diitinetive  coniessi<ms ;  it  must  be  on 
tbe  ground  of  a  ereed  of  facts,  not 
of  ideas  and  doctrines;  But  the 
truth  is,  no  honci  fide  discussion  is 
intended  on  the  side  of  your  con- 
versable but  sagacious  friend.  The 
Anglican  need  not  take  the  trouble 
ofunleaming  bis  metaphysics .  If  he 
do  not  strike  his  flag  and  silence  all 
his  guns,  he  can  never  satisfy  the 
Bomanist.  He  must  prostrate  him- 
•elf  not  as  a  constramed,  but  as  a 
voluntary  captive.  He  must  pro- 
■tnOe  intellcM^  will,  and  sense  itself. 
^  absolute  mastership  and  au- 
thority of  the  Church  mus(  his 


first  and  saving  idea.  All  other  ideas 
and  beliefs  must  found  themselves 
upon  that.  The  canon  of  Scripture, 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the 
doctrines  of  it,  the  ordinances  and 
rites,  with  their  meaning  and  nature, 
he  must  receive  as  they  are  prescribed, 
determined,  and  graciously  imparted 
to  him  by  the  Church.  His  reception 
must  not  be  arrived  at  as  a  resiut  of 
the  operations  of  his  understanding. 
He  must  accent  them  with  gratituck, 
as  the  good  gifts  which  God's  steward, 
the  Church,  gives  to  him,  for  inform-* 
ing  his  highest  reason. 

If  any  one  still  believes  that  the 
Papist  ever  does  really  mean  to  ar- 

fue  the  matter  of  his  faith  with  the 
rotestant,  let  him  read  the  Ducorso 
intomo  al  FHmato  dei  Romani  Pcwite- 
ficif  with  its  appendix,  and  the  Let' 
tera  Apologeliea  of  Dr.  Baggs.  Can 
he  suppose  that  the  reasons  and  ar- 
guments there  set  forth  are  the  rea- 
sons on  which  Dr.  Ba^gs  intends  to 
represent  his  own  belief  as  resting, 
or  on  which  he  would  be  content 
that  any  one  should  rest  theirs  ? 
Can  he  fov»a  moment  persuade  him- 
self that  Dr.  Baggs  was  unaware  that 
he  has  left  the  positions  of  Dr.  Bur- 
eess  untouched?  True  or  untrue, 
the  positions  remain.  Dr.  Burgess 
alone  has  been  handled.  What  he 
has  said  has  not.  And  whether  he 
who  has  said  it  be  a  wise  man  or  a 
fool,  a  good  man  or  a  bad,— ^ the 
only  question  touched  is  a  question 
extraneous.  It  is  plain  there  was  no 
intention  on  the  ^rt  of  Dr.  Baggs  of 
pleading  for  the  Komish  faith.  But 
any  sort  of  writing  ahotd  the  faith 
which  comes  sliort  of  presenting  it 
as  a  matter  subiect  to  disputation,  or 
judicable  by  tne  understanding,  is 
very  well.  It  gives  wonderful  op- 
portunity of  presenting  to  the  mo- 
dem Protestant  points  of  view  that 
arrest  him,  allegations  which  he  can- 
not at  once  find  the  means  of  dis- 
proving, and  principles  that  seem 
more  profound  and  spiritual  than 
those  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  have  pressed  upon  him  as  the 
subject  of  his  faith.  He  may  thus 
be  shaken  in  mind  and  prepared  for 
that  surrender  of  his  personal  inde- 
pendence and  responsibility,  which  is 
essentia  to  so  much  as  the  com- 
mencement of  real  instruction  in  the 
Romish  faith. 
Another  evidence  of ><our  assertion 
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is  the  feet,  that  when  an  fiofflishman 
has  got,  as  he  supposes,  from  the 
conversation  or  the  books  of  one,  a 
real  statement  of  the  views  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  if  he  state  these  to 
another,  however  exactly,  however 
much  in  tbe  very  language  in  wbich 
they  have  been  expounded  to  him, 
he  will  most  certainly  find  that  they 
are  repuduited  by  this  other.  Pur|;a- 
tory,  for  instance,  or  the  invocation 
of  the  dead  saints,  or  the  use  of  pic- 
tures and  images,  or  tbe  nature  and 
effects  of  canonisation,  let  him  take 
the  intelligent  information  of  one 
person  on  any  of  these  subjects,  be 
will  find  it  disowned  by  another; 
let  him  adduce  in  confirmation  the 
paragraphs  of  a  book,  That  book  is 
of  no  authority*'  is  the  immediate 
answer  he  will  eet.  He  is  ready  to 
persuade  himself  that  there  is  no 
fixed  dogma  on  the  subject ;  whereas 
the  truth  is,  that  for  a  man  in  bis 
posture  not  one  of  all  his  informers 
has  any  intention  of  disclosing  a 
dogma.  Only  on  his  knees  shaU  be 
hear  it ;  only  when  he  is  a  broken- 
down  and  prostrate  man  shall  his 
discipleship  commence.  And  then, 
when  it  has  commenced  he  will  gra- 
dually become  aware  of  the  exoteric 
character  of  all  that  he  has  hitherto 
heard.  While  the  object  was  merely 
to  invite  and  allure,  or  to  cast  into 
doubt,  uncertainty,  and  trouble,  no- 
thing obnoxious  to  the  reason  or 
sense  was  permitted  to  come  forward 
in  any  prominency.  The  points  of 
common  agreement,  the  tasteful,  the 
elegant,  the  touching,  the  venerable, 
the  humane,  stood  in  the  foreground, 
and  shaded,  at  least,  if  they  did  not 
hide,  what  might  have  repelled.  But 
with  the  humiliated  proselyte,  on 
whom  the  grasp  of  mastery  has  been 
effectually  laid,  it  is  different.  He 
has  lost  his  hold  of  the  just  medium, 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  the  exercise  of  the  faculties 
which  God  gave  to  the  individual 
are  seen  in  harmony.  The  authority 
of  the  Church  has  come  to  superset 
the  use  of  reasons ;  the  authority  of 
the  Church  is  the  answer  to  all  ob< 
jections,  questions,  and  difficulties. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  further  occa- 
sion for  softening  or  keeping  out  of 
view  any  doctrine  or  any  demand  of 
the  Church.  For  instance,  during  the 
first  period,  the  r^ard  of  the  blessed 
Yirgm  was  spoken  of  only  as  rea- 


sonable, as  Bood  feeling,  as  ftdmin- 
tion  of  Goas  eondeseeuion  to  die 
human  creature,  and  of  his  grace  to 
an  individual.  It  was  something 
sBithetically  amiable,  and  the  little 
expressions  <^  that  regard  by  bowing 
down  at  ber  picture,  or  otherwise, 
were  only  earnest  wajrs  of  doing  a 
right  thing,  shewing  with  the  body 
tl^  sentnnents  of  the  heart,  and  at 
the  worst  a  sort  of  Eastern  warmth; 
but,  after  the  proselyte  is  won,  it  is  a 
worship,  it  is  an  ascription  to  the 
creature  of  divine  attributes,  it  is  not 
a  thing  indiffisrent,  but  a  thing  of  ob- 
ligation ;  not  a  high,  but  an  ordinary 
act  of  piety ;  a  thing  as  conatural 
to  a  Christian  as  the  use  of  the  Lord*a 
Prayer,  the  pronouncing  of  the  Creed, 
or  the  keepu^  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. X  ea,  an  ordinance,  a 
means  of  grace  and  a  link  of  the 
chain  between  the  Creator  and  His 
creatures.  Stating  it  at  the  lowest, 
if  not  an  act  of  piety,  it  is  an  act  en- 
joined, demanded,  and  therefore  a 
proof  of  the  obedience  of  all.  So  of 
the  invocation  of  Saints,  it  is  at  first 
but  a  inece  of  rhetoric,  or  poetry,  an 
enthusiastic  but  harmless  apostrophe. 

Do  not  we  find  it  in  that  form  in 
the  earliest  fiitbers  ?  Do  not  Pru- 
dentius  and  the  Christian  poets  fol- 
low the  dictation  of  the  most  puie 
and  unsophisticated  nature  while  tbey 
supply  us  with  innumerable  examples 
of  It?  Nay,  are  not  some  of  the 
finest  pnssa^  of  ancient  and  modem 
eloquence  invocations  of  ibis  sort? 
Witness  the  noble  burst  of  Cicero 
ro  Milone,  xxxi.),  *  Vos  enim,  jam 
bani  tumuli  atque  luci,  vos,  inquam, 
imploro  atque  testor,  vosque,  Alba- 
norum  obrutas  arae,  sacrorum  populi 
Romani  sociie  et  sequales,*  &c  An 
ardent  soul  will  never  hesitate  to 
address  even  inanimate  obiects.  St 
Andrew  is  said  to  have  kissed  the 
cross  on  which  he  suffered,  St.  Paula 
the  birth-place  of  our  divine  Lord; 
and  theirs  were  words  of  love  to  God, 
and  not  words  of  idolatry. 

After  this  who  would  decline,  if 
desired,  to  ^oin  in  reciting,  as  on  cer- 
tain days  IS  done,  according  to  Dr. 
Baggs,  the  "Our  Father,^  "Hail 
Mary,**  "Glorjr  be  to  the  Father," 
and  other  beautiful  prayers,  such  as,— 

"  Gesu,  Giuseppe,  Maria, 
Yi  dono  il  cuore  e  ranimt  mia 
Gesti,  Giuseppe,  Maria, 
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And  when  along  so  myitbig  a  road 
joa  have  ^  so  £ur  as  this,  70a  can 
find  notfamff  objectionable  in  the 
eoBclosiim  of  ^  Council  of  Trent^ 
that  it  is  a  nsdVil  and  good  thing 
to  invoke  the  saints  with  «tqE»p^« 
tiomj  and  to  have  reooorse  to  their 
pnjers,  their  aid,  and  protection,  to 
the  end  of  obtaining  grace  of  God, 
eqiedallj,  as  the  same  article  takes 
etre  to  add,  that  this  is  obtained,  after 
aO,  thronffh  the  merits  of  Jesns 
Christ,  and  that  he  alone  is  our  Re- 
deemer and  Saviour. 

The  English  translator  of  Mdk- 
ler's  SymboUk^  in  speaking  of  the  Ca- 
didic  portitm  of  German  literature 
daring  the  last  eighty  yean,  into 
which  portion,  by  some  singular  hal- 
hieinatum,  he  has  contrived  to  thrust 
some  emuient  Protestant  imters, 
qieaks  thus  of  Novalis 

"  Of  Um  genius  of  Nortlii,  who  was 
cot  off  tt  the  premature  age  of  twenty- 
sine,  it  is  impoMible  to  tpeek  with  con- 
Mflnee;  but  it  may  be  asserted  that,  if 
mMor  to  his  illustrious  friend  (Fried. 
rieh  Schlegel)  in  solidity  of  judgment,  he 
was  endowed  with  nearly  the  same  depth 
of  onderstanding,  and  with  even  higher 
poetical  imagination.  His  writings  in 
prose  and  in  poetry  exhibit  a  mind  in> 
stiDctively  Catholic,  wrestling  with  the 
prejodioes  imbibed  from  a  Protestant 
edoeation.  His  tender  piety,  which, 
aoMmg  other  things,  frequently  exhibited 
itself  in  an  extraordinary  derotion  to  the 
glorious  Mother  of  God,  unique  perhaps, 
■MBg  Protestsnt  writers,  stamped  on  all 
.  |us  poetical  eonceptioos  a  character  of 
indescribable  purity.  And  had  his  bril- 
liaot  career  not  been  so  speedily  termi- 
wted,  he  would,  under  the  patronage  of 
that  powerful  adrocate.  have,  in  all  pro' 
f^hiHtw,  reached  the  temple  after  which 
W  bad  so  fondly  yearned 

Of  certain  disciples  of  F.  Schlegel 
be  says:— 

"They  were  led,  partly  by  aesthetic 
stediet,  partly  by  historical  researches 
•ad  philosophic  speculations,  to  follow 
the  noble  example  (of  embracing  the  Ca- 
tl>olic  faith)  which  Schleeel  had  set.  As 
tbe  avenues  that  led  to  the  old  Egyptian 
iMnples  were  bordered  on  either  suie  by 
representations  of  the  mysterious  Sphinx, 
*o  it  was  through  a  mystical  art,  poetry, 
*^  philosophy,  that  many  spirits  were 
^  conducted  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
«n«chordi." 

So  much  for  the  elegant  and 
^kkwery  path  along  wlrich  the  unwary 
vealliired  to  that  school  whose  first 
^Md  kMon  ii,  ^  Cease  firoia  TOUT  own 


judgment,  surrender  reason  and 
conscience  to  the  guides  who  shall 
be  given  to  you/*  We  had  a  good 
deal  more  to  say  for  the  purpose  of 
disabusing  our  travelling  oountrymen 
of  the  fiQse  idea  that  anv  Boman 
Catholic  priest  or  layman,  how  open 
soever  he  may  seem,  and  how  ready 
soever  he  be  to  enter  into  their  feel- 
ings, to  meet  their  inquiries,  or  even 
to  argue  about  points  of  faith  or 
{practice,  ever  has  the  remotest  inten- 
tion of  pleading  for  his  religion,  or 
submitting  his  faith  to  their  judg- 
ment; but  our  limits  forbid  it.  We 
must  now  notice  a  few  circumstances 
and  facts  that  render  our  present 
race  of  educated  Englishmen  more 
liable  than  some  former  ones  to  fall 
into  those  snares  which  may  be  laid 
for  them. 

The  political  discussion  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  state  to  its  Roman 
Catholic  population,  and  the  demand 
which  statesmen  have  considered  it 
necessary  for  themselves  to  yield  to, 
of  establishing  a  principle  of  reli- 
gious indifferentism  as  a  fundamental 
one  in  all  questions  of  domestic  go- 
yemment,  nave  naturally,  in  many 
minds,  produced  a  d^nree  of  religious 
neutrality  and  indinerence  in  per- 
sonal feelings  and  character.  The 
safegiiard  of  habit,  of  traditionary 
opposition,  or,  as  it  is  called,  of  pre- 
juoice,  has  be€^  wonderfWy  removed 
from  the  British  mind.  There  ia 
even  vrith  some  a  revulsion,  an  ex- 
tlravagance  of  liberality  proportioned 
to  the  ignorant  blindness  or  that  an- 
tipathy which  the  same  individuals 
had  formerly  cherished.  Our&thers 
are  pitied  as  having  been  weak  men, 
whose  sufierings  and  blood  a  little 
ttilaivement  of  mind  would  have 
saved.  Luther  himself  begins  to  be 
set  down  as  a  rough  man,  and  as, 
probably,  a  belong  voluptuary. 
Political  liberty,  the  right  of  every 
one  to  think  and  speak  as  he  pleases, 
irresponsibility  of  men  for  their  opi- 
nions, these  are  reckoned  the  great 
thinffs  achieved  by  the  Beformatimi. 
As  for  its  protest,  through  jealousy 
for  God*s  truth  and  worship,  against 
superstition  and  idolatry,  that  passes 
but  for  the  seal  of  fools.  The  libe- 
ration of  conscience  from  fidse  and 
laborious  efforts  to  obtain  peace,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  go^l  of  for- 
giyeness  for  miserable  men,  is  no 
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minded  penond,  as  they  are  very  ig* 
nomnt,  and  are  in  fact  prepossessed 
by  no  religion  at  all,  are  peonliarly 
liable  to  discover  in  their  intereonrse 
with  people  whose  style  and  religions 
bearing  they  have  been  unaccus- 
tomed  to,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
has,  after  all,  got  something  to  say 
for  himself.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
secret  of  that  facility  with  whidi 
such  men  as  those  Germans,  of  whom 
we  have  already  made  mention,  wers 
recovered  to  the  Romish  persuasion. 

Again,  even  with  those  who  have 
as  yet  escaped  iVom  this  dissolute- 
ness of  mind,  there  is  an  in- 
credible amount  of  ignorance  as  to 
what  Popery  and  the  Papacy  really 
are — ^witness  the  revelation  g£  men  s 
ignorance  which  has  been  made  in 
the  late  "  surplice  and  offertory  *•  dis- 
putes. The  rashness  of  a  few  vicars 
and  curates  has  brought  out  this  (we 
hope^  salutary  disclosure.  It  is  not 
the  ignorance  of  a  few,  nor  of  a 
party,  but  of  almost  all  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  speak  their 
mind.  What  real  acquaintance  with 
Popery  can  those  possess  from  whom 
has  come  this  loua  and  effectual  cry 
against  bowings,  crossings,  surplices 
and  credence-tables?  What  fitness 
can  they  have  for  encountering  it 
even  passively  in  those  countries 
where  ever^  act  and  principle  of  hu- 
man lifb  IS  impropriated  with  it? 
Their  only  defence  must  be  vulgar 
prejudice,  or  else  levity  and  irreli- 
gion.  An  open  and  ingenuous  mind 
ever  conceives  a  powerflil  attach- 
ment to  those  through  whom  such 
knowled^  has  come  to  it  as  it  fbelt 
to  be  solid,  substantial,  positive,  and 
irrefragable.  How  much  of  such 
knowledge  must  the  mass  of  our  mo* 
dem  British  Protestantism  be  liable 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  any  discreet 
and  intelligent  member  of  the  Rom- 
ish Churcn^  even  although  he  touch 


The  truth  is,  that  the  Pl^My  has 
become  to  us  Englishmen  pretty 
much  a  mattvr  of  hutory.  Oar  oc- 
qnaintanoe  with  it  has  aU  the  feeble- 
ness and  obsenrity  of  tradition.  It 
has  become  almost  a  p(^ul«r  myth. 
What  the  traditions  about  Caaole 
or  King  Alfred  were  fifty  yean  agii» 
are  now  the  histories  of  Trent,  King 
Philip,  or  Cranmer.  £ven  Laud  has 
dimly  sunk  beneath  the  boriaon  of 
realities.  The  crowd  of  ui^^t,  im* 
mediate,  mighty  interests  which,  with 
uniformly  accelerated  inemae,  the 
last  hundred  yean  have  seen  eatne 
forward  upon  the  stage  of  humao 
observation,  h&ve  jostloL  into  niehea 
and  obscure  comers  the  more  ab- 
stract and  spiritual  efibrts,  and  ex- 
periences, and  adiievemeats  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oenturiea. 
Old  Fox,  whose  folios  wm  onoe 
thou^t  worthy  of  bdng  chained  in 
churches  for  the  perusal  of  aU  — 
old  Fox,  hk  histories,  his  Vera  jBM* 
gies^  and  his  SjfUcgisms,  are  auke 
forgotten.  And  so,  for  want  of  the 
true  idea  of  what  Popery  is,  any 
thing  is  taken  fbr  it  that  savours  of 
authority,  rule,  guidance,  instruc- 
tion, of  going  berore  and  command- 
ing  to  follow.  With  the  most,  what- 
ever exceeds  a  meagre  surfkce  doc- 
trine, with  its  corresponding  duties 
of  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  sort, 
is  forthwith  denounced  as  Popory; 
and  the  jealousy  and  hatred  with 
which  the  reality  should  fill .  every 
pious  breast  is  transferred  to  a  mere 
imagination. 

With  many,  Christianity  and  the 
Churdi  are  treated  as  tiiough  thev 
were  creations  of  the  human  will, 
variable  in  substance,  in  form,  and 
in  action,  with  the  variations  of  men, 
to  be  transformed  by  the  genius  and 
humour  of  each  people,  climate,  or 
century, — a  vane,  and  no  more,  that 
must  turn  as  the  wind  turns.  And 
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of  God   himself;  the 
■?*°^«g?8»  nations,  and  dimea, 
fitvutt  in  it  His  praenoe  and 

gwWy,  they  do  not    wiaint^in  it. 

loik  boldiiess  mi  faith,  therefore, 
MaRrauahTOoselytiser,  to  his  su- 
pmorbowledgcand  his  loftier  zeal, 
w  adTwrtages  are  not  pyen,  and 
m  wtat  naked  nOnerableneiB  do  not 
toe  tbooauids  of  oar  open-hearted 
<!i)p>ti7men  fling  themseEves  into  the 
oidBt  of  those  who  long  to  make  a 
"pdandajHceyof  them? 

Voy  differently  aitiiated  were  the 
«ly  gaittations  of  the  reformed 
™«he8.  They  combined  that 
pmledge  of  the  church  as  a  build- 
bf  of  God,  and  that  reverence  for  it 
]^  they  had  been  trained  to  in  the 
«P«ey,  with  a  keen  recollection  of  the 
BBoies  of  that  prisan-honse  out  of 
ihieh  they  had  escaped.  It  was  not 
ue  persecotioDs  of  the  Romish 
Chnich  which  they  fled  firom  and 
^Wwwed.  Persecution  is  not  essen- 
tiil  to  Bomanism,  nor,  as  all  history 
infcnw  us,  is  it  peculiar  to  it  It 
VIS  the  oppression  of  the  human 
wwywice,  the  misery  of  a  soul  to 
which  divine  peace  was  revised,  ex- 
upon  terms  that  were  pregnant 
wah  perpetual  uncertainty ;  5  was 
the  steahng  of  God*s  gift  to  man- 
kind, and  shuttinjg  men  up  whom  He 
had  made  free,  m  a  sort  of  spiritual 
penitentiary  with  its  penal  and  cxpi- 
atinyhboiur ;  this  was  what  inade  m- 
dignation  live  in  them,  this  had 
punted  in  their  breasts  eternal  and 
meztingaishable  abhorrence.  Such 
^sMksl  of  the  Reformation  oould 
stand  against  the  world.  But 
mil 

And  who  shall  help  aed  stttod 
hrthem,  who  shall  warm  and  fortify 
^ann^.  1»  it  our  chaplains  is  fer- 
dtiesy  at  the  baths,  the  Swiss 
boKdin^.houses,  and  other  pboes  of 

^tMiTeBort?  ^e  think acaroely. 

Neither  is  ft  your  domsBtk  toAm 
^  vH^mreraty  eclxol^^  Th^  are 

mugnai  peril  as  ^ny.  Nor  yowr 

fUKDS  in  pmwut       health  for 

ihtir  wives  am  Clk  .   ^;il  1^ 


mother  of  harlots.  Nor  is  it  your 
earnest  preachers,  who  use  the  Eng- 
lish pulpit  in  foreign  cities  for  the 
purpose  of  denying  priesthood  in  the 
Church,  baptidmaf  regeneration,  and 
other  yitals  of  Christianity.  None 
of  these.  See  in  the  pamphlet  against 
Dr.  Burgess  how  feebly  even  his 
well-known  learning  and  manly  logic 
have  qualified  him  for  a  champion  of 
the  truth.  What  can  men  ao  who 
are  in  a  false  position  ?  What  has 
Canterbury  or  all  its  clergy  to  do 
at  Nice,  Naples,  or  Rome  ?  Is  not  a 
man  in  such  a  position  a  contradic- 
tion to  the  most  primitive  canons,  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  an  ecclesi- 
astical falsity  ? 

Or  shall  the  shaken,  distracted, 
half-converted  subject  of  Romish 
arts,  correspond  by  letter  with  the 
noted  preacner  of,  London  or  Edin- 
burgh,— with  the  orator  of  Exeter 
Haff?  Alas'  the.  reply  of  the  dear 
man  is  f\ill  of  affection,  of  zeal,  of 
horror.  But  of  how  little  more! 
His  voice  of  uninstructed  prejudice, 
his  reasonings  of  frailest  gossamer, 
his  sentiments  of  exaggerated  enmity, 
have  done  more  than  all  the  Romish 
insinuations,  ingenuities,  and  glimpses 
of  solid  instruction,  to  accelerate  the 
unfavourable  result,  and  have  fixed 
for  ever  the  resolution  of  the  neo- 
phyte. 

How,  then,  shall  the  evil  be  reme- 
died? Only  by  laying  open  again 
the  real  foundation-stones  of  Pro- 
testantism; by  sending  all  to  school 
again ;  by  instructing,  not  the  poor 
(»ly,  but  the  nch;  and  by  putting 
every  man  in  a  condition  to  render  a 
ftir,  solid,  and  real  answer  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him :  or  else,  by  some 
means  or  other,  reaching  such  larger 
and  more  heavenly  instruction  as 
shall  M  deeper  than  Protestant  and 
BomiMi,  and  by  which,  the  true  idea 
of  the  communion  of  saints  being  at- 
tained, our  countrymen  may  be  set 
£ree  to  worship  with  the  baptised 
wherever  they  find  them,  and  to  re- 
jotoe  in  the  really  Catholic  Church 
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AH  OLD  MAN*ft  8T0BT  OP  THE  POETT-PIVE. 

Oh,  bonny  are  the  Cloven  hills 

By  Forres  town  that  lie, 
As  brothers  guard  a  sister  fair 

Who  grows  beneath  their  eye ; 
Fair  Forres  of  the  sunny  streets, 

Far  glancing  o*er  the  deep. 
Where  old  Ben  Wywis  shakes  the  snows 

From  off  his  winter  sleep ! 

Fair  Forres,  glorious  sight  was  mine 

Ere  yet  from  childhood  srown, 
That  army  of  red  H^hlanders, 

Whose  march  8ho<3c  England's  throne. 
The  shout  of  men,  the  tramp  of  horse. 

Came  sounding  on  our  ears, 
A  (P^^V  school. 

We  sprang  and  joined  the  cheers. 

The  ^uiet  streets  were  all  astir 

With  tartans  gay  bespread, 
The  meanest  clansman  walked  a  king. 

So  haughty  was  his  tread. 
And  with  them  gallant  cavaliers 

And  chieft  of  old  renown. 
While  woman's  hand  and  woman's  voice 

Gave  welcome  through  the  town. 

Before  them  rode  a  lovely  jouth. 

His  cheek  as  maiden's  fair. 
And  all  adown  his  corslet  plate 

Fell  curling  yellow  hair ; 
Upon  his  breast  a  diamond  star — 

jBut  brighter  shone  his  eyes 
To  mark  his  people^s  loyalty. 

Their  love  and  glad  surprise. 

I  shouted  for  the  Chevalier, 

But  in  my  cap  dismced 
The  adverse  baoge  of  Hanover 

Our  Whiggish  dame  had  placed. 
How  knit  the  Gael  thdr  brows  at  me ! 

T  1_I._J  J  .I  1_  
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Bat  woe  ibr  snimy  Forres  town ! 

And  woe  for  Scotland  wide  I 
Three  days  beheld  that  brave  amy 

Cast  down  from  all  its  pride, 
Slaughter,  and  flight,  and  hot  ponnit. 

And  plnndered  homes  and  ruin : 

0  Fate!  that  pnlae  of  loyalty 
Should  be  true  hourts*  undoing! 

A{»in  the  streets  were  all  astir, 

Kinfir*8  troopers  rough  and  wild 
Filled  humble  oot  and  lordly  house, 

And  swore  at  wife  and  cmld. 
Into  my  mother's  helpless  home 

They  rode  with  greeting  small, 
And  stabled  tvren^  chargers 

In  our  stately  dming-ludl. 

Unwelcome  change !  fbr  loyal  toast, 

For  courtly  feast's  parade. 
The  champ  of  bit,  the  neig^  of  steed, 

The  flash  of  threatening  blade. 
We  children  in  an  upper  room 

Together  huddled  sate. 
And  wondered  at  the  soldiers*  arms 

And  hearkened  to  their  prate. 

It  was  but  like  a  jest  to  us, 

A  game  of  feats  exciting ; 
But  hopelessly  our  mother  wept 

While  we  saw  nought  affrighting. 
Death — death,  the  word  on  every  tongue, 

Our  lather's  fate  unknown ; 
Danger  in  every  face  she  met 

Am  doom  in  every  tone. 

One  night  we  laid  us  down  to  sleep, 

But  could  not  sleep  to  hear 
The  horses  grinding  at  their  com, 

The  ndses  were  so  near. 
When  stealthihr  the  door  was  moved, 

And  stealthily  alone 
A  woman  crept  across  the  floor. 

An  aged  beggar  crone. 

We  hid  beneath  the  coverlet, 

But  to  our  beds  she  came. 
Fell  weeping  on  our  shrinking  necks, 

And  call*a  us  each  by  name ; 
Our  ilaher*s  voice,  and  such  disguise ! 

We  laugh*d  in  dul^  glee. 

Now  hush  ve,**  said  the  bmnr  crooe, 
Ye  would  not  murder  mer 

1  am  your  father*  thus  reduced 
In  rags  to  eroneh  and  crawl* 

Foes  in  mine  ancient  dwdling-place 

And  horses  in  mine  hall ; 
No  longer  mine — nor  home  have  I, 

Nor  shelter,  save  the  de^ ; 
One  loss,  my  children,  ere  1  go, 

One  blcMuig,  turn  and  ileepT 
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Ab !  bitttf  was  hit  pwtiag  kiis, 

The  bst  that  father  gave» 
He  wwder*d  on  the  Hfehland  hillf 

Till  he  could  reach  the  ymve; 
Far,  &r  in  MaryUmd  he  died, 

Heartbrc^ea  to  hie  king; ' 
And  we  were  left  in  penury, 

Thiit  bm  contOBiD^  tfav^ 

In  sleep  alone  that  b^gsar  erone 

Oft  weeping  o*er  mebendai 
But,  widow*d  mother,  never  more 

Eetum*d  thy  firiend  of  frienda ; 
And  neyer  more  through  Forres  town 

With  tartaned  clans  beside, 
With  pipe  and  cheer,  and  trumpet  clear. 

Shall  Charlie  Stuart  ride. 

I  who  had  thai  but  sumniers  six, 

Am  now  a  white-hair*d  man, 
Haye  aeen  the  crown  thrice  handed  down 

In  recolkcticm^B  span ; 
The  sceptre  east  to  stranger  hands, 

Transferred  the  right  divine ; 
The  Stuart  cause  an  old  man*s  tale. 

Extinct  the  Stuart  line ! 


VI. 


THB  CAVI8  OP  CAUSSIE. 

[These  caves,  on  the  Moray  coast  near  Elgio,  wete  in  old  times  a  noted  rewrt  of 
smugglers  and  pirates.  They  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  along  a  face  of 
steep  cliffs,  and  are  many  of  them  inacMsible  at  ceitahi  statea  of  the  tide.] 

The  Caves,  the  Caves  of  Caussie  I 

Familiar  friends  of  mine, 
They  saved  my  neck  firom  the  hangman's  rope 

In  the  wild,  wild  days,  langsyne. 
Many  a  time  we  sat  and  sung, 

Or  slept  in  our  stormy  niche, 
When  the  breakers  over  the  rocks  were  flung, 

And  the  ni^  was  black  as  pitch. 
A  daring  band  of  smuggkn  we, 

And  I  the  chi^  of  all. 
We  have  h^  good  sport  and  revehry 

In  yon  surf-beaten  nail ! 
We  had  lettm  of  marque  from  our  own  right  hand, 

For  warrant  we  asked  but  will. 
With  laces  rare,  with  nyment  fiur, 

The  sandy  caves  to  fill. 
At  low  ebb-tide  our  costly  piiae 

In  the  darkest  odb  we^d  stow, 
For  those  craggy  eaves  at  the  height  of  the  waves 

Were  impr^mable  to  foe. 
And  the  bark  Uiat  (biased  us  scoured  the  deep 

While  we  within  would  dine, 
Safe  in  the  Caves  of  Csnissh, 

From  the  fleece  pursuits  langsyne. 
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The  Caves,  the  Cms  of  OuiMie  I 
Full  fifty  yean  have  gptd 

Since  I  watda*d  in  them  me  dreary  nighi 

Beside  a  eomrade  dead* 
The  wind  had  took,  the  Tauh  mm  dark, 

And  at  every  breath  I  drevr 
Tliere  8eem*d  a  sigh  from  the  dead  man  nigh, 

As  if  he  were  breathing  too ! 
Rifdit  fflad  I  was  for  morning  lig^t, 

For  mends  to  slinff  me  down  i 
I  wonld  not  pass  socK  another  night 

For  the  pnce  of  France's  crown. 
Fall  fifty  years  since  thai  hare  gone, 

And  my  band  of  smngriers  uaTe 
Are  as  stiff  and  stark  eaoh  mother's  son 

As  the  dead  man  in  the  oave ; 
Murder  hath  ta*en  hs  duure  away, 

Some  met  the  folon*s  fivte ; 
And  I  am  left  an  old  man  grey, 

An  old  man,  poor  and  dcsourte ; 
And  some  have  sunk  beneath  the  sea 

They  living  tracked  with  slaughter. 
Oh  that  the  blood  on  mine  hands  m%fat  be 

Washed  out  with  running  water ! 
*Tis  well,  ye  Caves  of  Caussie, 

Ye  have  no  wcnrds  like  mine ; 
Else  ye  had  whispered  to  the  winds 

Those  dark  deeds  kngsyne. 

The  Caves,  the  Caves  of  Caussie ! 

As  fresh  and  fkir  they  seem 
To  age's  dull  decrepitude 

As  youth's  ecstatic  dream : 
As  fresh  and  faur  beyond  compare 

With  any  work  of  men. 
With  Elgin's  roofless  colonnades. 

Or  ivied  Pluscarden. 
Green  Pluscarden,  my  heart  was  light 

From  after- weq;ht  of  ffuilt ; 
I  bad  not  wrested  otherr  right, 

Kor  the  blood  of  others'  spilt. 
When  o'er  thine  arches*  broKen  shafts 

We  clambered  lads  fhmi  school. 
And  vowed  us  young  republicans. 

And  foes  to  rod  and  rule ! 
And  vowed  to  scorn  authority, 

To  own  no  lord  but  will. 
Ijittle  we  guessed  that  idle  jest 

Might  work  to  deadly  ill. 
When  firom  the  brake  round  Spynie's  lake 

We  rifled  the  mavis'  brood, 
Little  we  thought  that  heedless  sport 

Might  end  in  deeds  of  blood. 
Alas,  ye  Caves  of  Caussie, 

Moro  peaceful  death  wero  mine. 
Were  heart  and  brain  as  free  fh>m  stain 

As  the  blythe,  blythe  days  langs3me. 

The  Caves,  the  Caves  of  Caussie ! 

No  foot-print  left  she  there 
Who  trod  the  ste^  so  foiry-Uke 

She  scarce  distorb'd  the  air ;  nr^r^,^]^ 
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Who  *neath  the  grey  cathednl 

Grew  up  a  blooming  flower, 
Like  a  blae*bell  on  a  briary  rose 

In  the  cleft  of  its  ruined  tower.  j 
From  the  vaults  10  cold  of  that  minster  old 

To  the  turret  tops  so  free 
How  light  she  sprung,  that  maiden  young, 

Who  died  for  shame  of  me, — 
Who  died  for  shame  of  an  outlaw's  name. 

Poor  child !  she  loved  me  well ; 
Better  that  death  had  snatched  my  breath 

Or  ever  such  grief  befell ! 
When  last  I  saw  her  &ce  in  life 

To  Caussie  Caves  we  went,. 
And  she  knelt  to  me  in  the  tempest's  strifle, 

And  prayed  me  to  repent. 
Alas !  ye  Caves  of  Caussie, 

Had  softer  heart  been  mine, 
Ye  could  not  shew  such  memories 

Of  the  black,  black  days  langsyne. 

The  Caves,  the  Caves  of  Caussie, 

Within  ye  might  I  die ; 
I  cannot  pass  in  this  stranger  land 

Under  this  southern  sky. 
But  looked  I  on  your  gladsome  waves. 

Your  fretted  aisles  of  stone. 
Your  vaulted  domes,  fiumiliar  homes 

Where  I  have  dwelt  alone ; 
Your  winding,  open  galleries 

Where  far  mine  eye  could  scan 
The  gleaming  skies,  the  dashing  seas, 

And  never  a  form  of  man ; 
The  flowery  turf^  the  foaming  surf. 

The  clifi»  that  spring  so  sheer. 
Which  oft  I  scaled  when  comrades  flul'd, 

And  laughed  to  scorn  their  fear ; 
What  a  bound  of  old  triumphant  pride 

Would  shake  this  aged  frame; 
As  I  had  lived  I  then  nad  died, 

And  ye  had  kept  my  name ! 
The  seamew*s  cry  on  Caussie*s  crag 

To  me  has  fri^idlier  speech 
Than  the  uncouth  sound  of  the  voices  round 

Whose  sense  I  cannot  reach. 
Oh  Scottish  Caves  of  Caussie, 

An  exile's  death  is  mine ; 
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THE  CURATE  8  VOLUME  OF  FOEIIS. 


CRAPTJUI  THE  8EVB1ITU. 


'*  A  TnovtAUD  birds  are  on  the  spray ; 
A  thousand  on  the  wing. 
To  bail  the  merry  month  of  May, 
The  joy  and  pride  of  ipriog. 

"The  balmy  air,  in  fitful  mood, 
Breathee  health  on  all  around. 

And  free  as  air  in  natitnde 
My  spirit  

Humph!  I  hardly  know  if  that 
will  qmie  stand,**  said  our  curate,  who 
bad  got  at  his  c^d  work  again,  lite- 
rslbr  Mvb  tegwnme  fagi^  for  he  lay 
lecuned  in  the  foreground  of  the 
woody  height  that  overlooked  the 
TillMe  church  and  the  vallejr. 

Au  had  gone  smoothly  with  him 
siiioe  his  return  from  London.  The 
you^  for  whose  tuition  he  received 
the  means  of  furnishing  so  many 
comforts  to  his  familv,  had  proved 
bimselfthe  greatest  of  them  all.  He 
was  a  general  favourite,  not  onl^  at 
^  vicarage,  hut  with  the  neigh- 
bours of  every  degree :  and  so,  even 
v  a  younger  Inrother,  aoc<mipanyinff 
the  curate  to  visit  both  nch  and 
poor,  and  varying  their  studies  with 
the  sanple  amusements  of  the  fa- 
mily circle,  the  winter  had  passed 
cheerfully  away ;  and  when  he  took 
leave  to  go  home  for  the  Easter  va- 
catkm  there  were  tears  in  the  eyes 
of  the  three  little  children,  as  they 
looked  up  and  implored  him  to  come 
iMieksoon. 

His  return  was  now  daily  expected, 
md,  in  the  meanwhile,  want  of  oc- 
cunation,  the  fineness  of  the  weather, 
and  though  last  not  least,  a  notice  of 
btt  Tolmne  in  the  preeedW  month's 
"Bccorder,"  beguued  Mr.  Meadows 
utto  the  perpetrati<m  of  a  few  addi- 
tknud  efforts  at  immortality.  The 
f^iew  was  not  particnhu-ljr  flatter- 
ing  on  the  whole,  as  it  pointed  out 
tbe  indifferent  rhymes  that  had 
not  escaped  the  bisbop*s  glance,  nor 
CTca  the  subsequent  scrutiny  of  the 
jvnter ;  but  whatever  irritation  might 
oe  excited  by  that  exposure  was  evi- 
oently  intended  to  be  salved  over  by 
toe  condudinff  paragraph,  which, 
wer  pnusing  the  excellent  tendency 
<n  the  little  book,  and  citing  one  or 
two**  touches  of  real  poetic  feeling," 


declared  l^at,  **  taking  these  thin|[s 
into  consideration,  and  that  this  is 
his  first  essa^,  we  have  no  hesitation 
inpronouncmff  our  opinion,  that  this 
is  a  volume  of  no  small  promise,  and 
that  the  author,  by  attending  to  our 
well-meant  strictures,  and  cultivatiDg 
his  evident  taste  and  talent,  may  m 
expected  to  do  better  hereafter.** 

The  author  acquiesced  in  the  jus- 
tice of  the  latter  observation,  and, 
moreover,  felt  himself  already  pre- 
pared to  flilfil  the  expectations  en- 
tertained of  him  in  what  he  deemed 
the  critical  world  of  literature.  On 
the  morning  in  question,  in  parti- 
cular, the  afflatn*  ben^pnu  seemed 
to  breathe  most  &vouiably  to  the 
invi^rating  of  his  inward  poetic 
spint,  even  as  his  outward  man  vras 
refiredied  by  and  **  delighted  to  catch 
the  gales  of  life."  So  there  he  ky, 
reclined  in  a  recess  in  the  skirts  of 
the  wood,  beneath  the  expanding 
foliage,  with  pencil  and  paper,  ready 
to  **  pre  to  airy  nothing  a  local  ha- 
bitation and  a  name,**  and  to  arrest 
in  their  flight  **  thick-eonuDg  fan- 
cies," to  be  cunningly  shapen  and 
harmoniously  arran^d  by  the  poet*s 
art  in  more  than  diamond-like  bril- 
liancy, and  endurance  for  the  admi- 
ration of  the  present  and  many  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Su<£  vain  imaginings,  it  may  be 
said,  scarcely  accord  with  our  good 
man*s  character:  but  we  must  re- 
member that  he  was  then  "  ridinsr 
his  hobbj,  with  the  reins  loose  ;**  ana 
of  one,  in  such  a  case,  it  may  gene- 
rally be  fairly  averred,  **  he  is  a  man 
beside  himself."  The  quiet,  unassum- 
ing gentleman,  and  humble,  faithf\il 
curate  of  his  flock,  and  the  poetical 
aspirant,  were  as  diflerent  characters 
enacted  bv  the  same  performer  in  the 
drama  of  life,  the  latter  belonging 
not  exactly  to  the  main  business  of 
the  'stage,  but,  withal,  a  favourite 
part,  of  which  the  actor  believes 
himself  to  have  a  just  conception, 
and  consequently  enters  upon  it  with 
more  than  wonted  confidence  and 
enUiusiasm. 

**  Mood— gratitude,**  he  solilo- 
quised, revising  the  unfiiui^e '  ' 
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I  am  afraid,  in  these  hypmritical 
days,  they  will  say  the  rhyme  is  not 
correct,  though  I  am  sure  in  Pope^s, 
and  Thompson's,  and  £>ryden*s,  it 
would  not  have  been  carped  at. 
Well,  I  must  submit;  and,  really,  if 
a  thing  be  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is 
worth  whaterer  pains  it  mar  take  to 
finish  correctly.  So — ^yes,  rll  trans- 
pose  the  first  line,  *  In  fitM  mood 
the  balmy  air.'  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  m  finding  a  rhyme  fat  that, 
•  Breathes  health  on  all  around — and 
free  as  air.'  Humph!  Air  again, 
and  a  riiyme  to  it,  m  the  same  fine  I 
No.  I  must  try  once  more,  but  be 
careful  that  in  polishing  I  preserve 
the  expression  of  my  present  feelings. 

'  Si  vis  n«  flere,  dolendam  est 
Prirauio  ipsi  tibi,' 

And  I  can  truly  say  that  *  my  spirit' 
is  now  *  free  as  air,'  and  flun  would 
I  excite  in  others  the  samedelightfVil 
sensations,  together  with  those  of 
gratitude  ■ 

«  Bless  my  heart !  Why,  here's 
the  very  gentleman  himself!"  ex- 
claimed the  rough  voice  of  Jacob 
Briggs,  the  landlord  of  the  Crown, 
as  be  turned  a  comer  of  the  nook, 
and  caught  sight  of  the  poet  at  his 
meditations ;  Bes  your  pardon, 
sir,'*  said  he,  takmg  off  his  hat, 
and  advancing ;  "  sorry  to  interrupt 
you.  See  you're  composing  a  ser- 
mon. Blessed  i^eather  I  Enough  to 
compose  any  body.  But  here's  a  gen- 
tleman as  wyn  as  his  time's  precious, 
and  he  must  set  on  his  journey,  and 
so,  as  your  rolks  said  you'd  come 
walking  this  way,  and  he  didn't  know 
one  copse  from  t'other,  I  just  come 
with  hmi;  and  here  he  is  to  answer 
fbr  himself." 

At  these  words  they  were  joined 
by  Black,  the  London  traveller  for 
orders.  Our  curate  did  not  recollect 
him,  though,  perhaps,  the  reader 
may,  as  the  person  who  gave  the 
welcome  change  for  ten  of  the  five- 
|)ound  Bank-of-£ngland  notes,  in 


was  much  struck  by  the  singularity 
of  his  manner  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, and  woidd,  perhaps,  have  spoken 
his  mind  somewhat  plainly,  but  ibr 
the  wholesome  £.  «.  a,  fear  of  ofiend- 
inea  good  customer. 

The  man's  demeanour  was  rode 
and  abrupt  in  the  extreme.  At  first 
he  stood  silent,  with  arms  akimbo, 
looking  up  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Mea- 
dows ^ho  had  risen  on  his  aj^pear- 
ance),  as  though  scrutinising  a  por- 
trait previous  to  giving  an  opinion  of 
the  artist's  success.  ^Hiefe  waa  not, 
however,  any  expression  on  his  fea- 
tures to  indicate  what  that  oninion 
mig^t  be,  nor  any  thinff  remaiYabla, 
save  a  dose  pressure  of  the  lips. 

The  cause  of  this  strange  oondvet 
was  what  he  had  heard  from  the 
landlord  during  their  walk  from  the 
inn,  when  the  conversatioii  natorany 
turned  upon  the  character  and  afilurs 
of  the  gentleman  whom  they  were 
seeking ;  and  the  particular  date  of 
his  sudden  rise  mto  oompwatlve 
affluence  and  estimation,  conmeted 
with  what  had  occurred  that  mora* 
ing,  led  the  Londoner  to  oon^nde, 
that  the  ^filfield  parson  must  be  tiie 
same  individual,  to  use  his  own  ^ua- 
seology,  as  had  done  him  to  a 
smarter  tune"  on  a  previous  ooeasioii. 
But  he  gave  no  hint  of  hia  sud- 
dens to  nis  oompanioB,  and  aftar 
some  reflection  resolved,  if  poesibie, 
to  get  through  the  approaching  in- 
terview, without  betrayinjg  thai  he 
felt  any  very  particular  interest  in 
the  subject  of  his  inquiry. 

When  he  first  caught  sight  of  the 
curate,  he  was  positive  of  his  idtn* 
tity,  but  on  a  doser  scmtiny  was 
troubled  by  doubts.  The  genlkmaa 
now  before  him  seemed  younger 
than  him  he  had  accommodated  at 
the  inn,  and  so  he  continued  to  gase 
at  him  in  silence,  till  the  good  man, 
rather  annoyed  at  his  rudeness,  said, 
^  If  I  understood  my  neichhour 
right,  sir^  you  wished  to  v^^k  with 
me." 

rni.-  I    jA.-    a  11.. 
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»WeU»  ar,  M  you  pl«Me»"  aud 
tht  dinlt  mildly«  tnd  atrtbok  with 
theMs'i  oddity  more  thaa  offuklod 
bjrUimncneMi — ^Myoupleiws 
lNit,if  IntUyoMibtof  any  lerYioe 
tojoaaiaitmDfltr  ^ 

^Hidnt  yoa  w  w«U  teU  Mr. 
Meadows  w£&t  we  come  about  F*" 
MbdUiekadloi^ 

^'Notl!  Il*s  your  buaiiieiii  not 
aine^'*  WW  tbe  bluff  n^y. 

'^Yery  w^*"  observed  Boniface, 
nbiQiimly,  m>  1  will,  then;  it*s 
toBiiiire  abont  a  fiye^pouiid  Bank- 
af-Eo^aDd  note  as  I  changed  for 
MraMetdowiksiweek.*' 

"^Mn.  ^ihadowal— a  five^pound 
BvA'id'EaglwDd  notel*^  exelumed 
the  denpfBian,  with  a  atart  and 
aadte  flash  of  exoeaaive  euotbn ; 

Hmn  must  be  aonie  mistake ;  we 
almjipay  in  eountzy  notea."* 

'*0h,  bother!  no  doubt  about 
Ati  All  plain  enough,"  said  Black: 
"tberel  cone  akv^I  I  thought 
wi'd  come  on  a  fooFs  errand." 

*  m  tidce  my  davy  there's  no  mi»* 
teka  o'  my  side,*"  aaid  Jacob  Brig£[i, 
^'wm  I  was  ao  very  partkkler  m 
coQntiDe  her  out  a  pou^*a  w^nrUi  of 
good  suVar,  and  was  ao  h^py  to 
Mg6  her,  aa  I  am  alwaya.  Thm 
invr 

It  ia  very  strange  r  obaerved  the 
wita,  muamgly ;  ^  we  had  not  a 
Bank-of-England  note  in  the  houae» 

^  isiOpne  that^  **  And  he 

MlKei^  Jitile  dreaming  how  doady 
m  waa  watched  by  the  rider,  who 
HVt  whiaUtiog  and  awingiug  him- 
Pw  about,  aa  if  uneonoaaned  in  the 
Hittac* 

;*Well,  ajr,"  aaid  Bri^^ga,  "TU 
bring  it  up  to  you  to  the  VKarage,  if 
io  be  as  now  this  gentleman  *ll  let 
BwiiaTe  it  again.** 

''Oh,botherl  it*B nooddato meT* 
u«luoied  Black,  one  note'a  good 
u  mother,  only  fivea  is  handier  to 
mit  Bi^  Qome  along,  old  fellow ! 
fve  a  long  atage  before  me,  and  I 
QHut  eut ;  and  suiking  a  alouchinff 
baw,  la  he  drawled,    Mourning,  air. 


bean diampatert, ^itmuatbe so;  Ihey 
have  been  eleantng  the  library^— aat* 
ting  it  to  righta  as  they  call  it.  Yet 
surely  Eliza  would  have  flaoBtfoMd 
auch  a  pieoa  of  good  fortune.  It  is 
painful  to  imagine  that  ahe  haa  any 
aacreta  with  roe.  To  be  aure  I  never 
have  told  her  of  hia  lordahip'a  fint 
great  act  of  kindness ;  that  waa  forbid* 
den,  and  surely  I  have  acted  right  in 

that  particular;  but  ahe  PumwI 

I  ahall  know  all  in  a  law  mhautea, 
ao  m  think  no  more  about  it." 

The  discovery  of  the  last  but  one 
of  the  notes  had  occurred  iuat  as  he 
anticipated ;  it  had  dropped  from  ita 
hiding-)^ace  in  a  hook^  wnieh  Atetha 
was  dusting  in  the  preaenee  of  her 
miatreaa,  who,  knowing  that  her  bus* 
band*a  stipend  and  the  counaeUor*a 
payments  were  made  through  the 
countr^r  bank,  came  to  the  agreeaUe 
conclusion,  that  the  volume  waa  one 
of  the  cheap  lot  bought  in  London, 
and  that  the  treaaure  had  be^  con* 
oealed  there  by  aome  former  owner. 

They  say,  Foaaeaakm  ia  nine  polnta 
of  the  law,"  and  her  dashing  ayatem 
of  logic  aoon  enabled  her  to  manage 
the  tenth,  and  decide  that  all  right 
and  title  to  the  waif  raated  eotiitlj 
withheraelf;  foraheaigued,  ^Henry 
knows  nothing  of  it»  or  he  would 
have  told  me;  the  second-hand 
dealer  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  he 
would  have  kept  it ;  the  people  who 
sold  him  the  book  knew  notniBg  of 
it,  or  they  would  not  have  let  it  go; 
Ukd.  aa  fox  who  put  it  in  nobody 
knows;  it  would  be  in^[K»nble  to 
find  that  out  now,  ao  whose  else  can 
it  be  but  mine?  Beaidea,  X  want 
ever  ao  many  odd  thinffa  which  it 
will  do  to  buy  so  nicdy,  without 
troublinj^  Henry  who  I  Imow  aome* 
times  thinks  me  extravagant,  though 
he  doesn't  sav  to.  Bless  him  1  He's 
a  dear,  good,  kind  creature!  But, 
after  all,  men  do  n«t  understand  our 
affairs.  There's  Bessy's  last  firock  I 
J  was  really  quite  ashamed  to  see  it 

last  Sunday,  and  Henry's  ^"  awl 

so  the  gooi  lady  continued  till  the 
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enable  her  to  proeure  the  said  many 
thinfls  without  intrenching  upon  tlie 
fond  appropriated  for  honsehold  ex* 
penditore. 

And  here,  to  do  h^  justice,  it 
should  be  noted,  that  the  hard  lessons 
taught  in  the  rouffh  school  of  adver- 
sity had  not  merely  left  an  endnrinff 
impression  on  her  memory,  but  had 
mroduced  the  promising  fhdt  of 
divers  prudent  and  good  resolutions, 
of  which  n<^  the  least  important  was 
that  of  enacting  in  ftiture  the  part  of 
an  exemplary  housewife.  To  be 
sure,  she  lacked  the  Icmg-accustomed 
habits  of  clock-work  order  and  re- 
gularity, which  are  considered  by  cer- 
tain matrons  to  be  essential  for  tiie 
attainment  of  eminence  in  domestic 
lifo,  and  her  education  had  not  been 
finished  by  a  thorough  course  of 
lectures  and  experiments  in  the  kit- 
chen and  store-room.  Nevertheless 
she  made  no  despicable  prof^ress  in 
the  task  of  reformation,  self-imposed 
by  a  loving  and  affectionate  heart, 
and,  not  being  adiamed  to  confess  her 
deficiencies,  was  favoured  with  much 
excdlent  advice  by  elder  practitioners 
of  the  mysteries  constituting  what  is 
known  as  good  management  Still 
she  was  frequentl  v  puzzled  in  cash 
matters,  and  would  count  over  her 
money,  and  wonder  to  find  so  little, 
and  ask  herself  what  could  have  be- 
come of  the  rest,  and  rummage  about 
in  her  woric-box  and  desk,  with  the 
forlorn  hone  of  pouncing  upon  Uie 
supposed  deficiency.  So,  had  the 
note  in  question  been  issued  by  any 
other  than  the  Bank  of  England,  she 
would,  perhaps,  have  persuaded  her- 
self that  she  must  have  mislaid  it  on 
some  previous  visit  to  the  library, 
where  so  many  books  often  laid  op^ 
on  the  table. 

As  it  was.  she  felt  herself,  in  snite 


lume  of  Poms.  •  [Joly, 

detected  in  concealing  any  thing  fkooi 
him,  but  more  from  a  misgiving,  lest 
he  should  disapprove  of  her  mode  oi 
reasoning  herself  into  the  rk;fat  ci£ 
keeping  the  money ;  for,  as  she  had 
often  had  occasion  to  observe,  "  in 
such  matters  he  was  always  so  very 
particular.** 

^  I  wish  you  had  told  me  of  it^ 
my  love,**  said  he,  half  rraroach- 
fVuly;  and  that  was  so  fiur  for  him 
to  go  with  her,  that  the  tears  came 
to  her  eyes  as  he  continued, 
would  have  exchanged  it  for  another, 
for  it  is  one  of  two  which  I  put  by, 
to  be  used  only  on  some  uivent  oc* 
caskm,  when  I  mkht  go  to  London, 
or  any  distance  from  home.  Nay, 
nay,  do  not  distress  yourself  about 
it,  Eliza!  Thank  God!  we  are  not 
now  situated  as  formerlv,  when  a 
five-pound  note  was  really  a  matter 

of  great  

Yet  you  never  grudged  me  one, 
then  r  she  exclaimed,  and  threw  her- 
self on  his  neck,  sobbing;  don't 
deserve  such  goodness;  why  didn't 
I  tell  you  at  once?  It  was  very 
mean  of  me.  Oh,  Henry !  can  yoo 
forgive  me  V* 

^'  Let  me  see  you  smile,  and  I  wilL 
There,  there — ^that's  right — ha,  ha! 
now  we  will  laugh  at  the  whole 
afiair ;  for,  after  all,  there  is  no  harm 
done,  as  Briggs  has  prranised  to  re- 
turn the  note  to  me. 

Briggs,  however,  was  unable  to 
fulfil  that  promise,  as  the  traveller.» 
when  adced  for  the  note,  laughed, 
and  replied, Bother !  what's  the  ose 
of  it  to  dl^er  you  or  him  ?  Small 
UDS  is  handiest  for  you,  and  fives  for 
me ;  so  don't  say  no  more  about  it." 

I  don*t  care  about  it,  finr  one,** 
said  the  landlord ;  but  as  you 
seemed  to  want  so  much  to  know 
whn  be  tnnk  it  from.  Afi>re  we  wMit 
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abiik*0  Inoad  enooffh ;  to,  opoiff 
hm  ft  parting  giaM  and  my 

bai"  ^ 

Hebad  not  long  left  the  inn  when 
llr.  Meadows  entered  it,  and,  on 
keng  informed  of  what  had  passed, 
mnSed  rather  disappointed,  but,  per- 
odving  that  the  landlord  was  vexed 
at  bei^  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise, 
bcmed  him  not  to  think  any  more 
of  Uie  matter,  and  added,  Though 
I  eertamly  did  with  to  keep  ^kat  note 
for  a  pariiadar  reason,  it  cannot  be 
of  any  consequence  now,*^ — an  odd 
sentence  that  set  the  landladv  (jess- 
ing at  the  moment,  as  though  it  had 
been  an  enigma,  andfiimisned  some* 
what  for  afUtr  speculation. 

The  next  dsfs  post  brought  a  let- 
ter from  Counsellor  Hunter,  stating 
t]uit  he  was  suddenly  called  into  the 
north  of  En^^d  on  business,  which 
he  hoped  to  despatch  in  a  couple  of 
dajs,  and  then  proposed  to  imlulge 
himself  and  his  son  with  a  tour 
through  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, and  perhaps  into  North 
Wiks.    Therefore,**  ran  the  letter, 

CharWs  return  to  Milfidd,  is  post- 
poned, as  we  say,  *  Hne  dte^  for  we 
n»tn  to  enjoy  ourselves,  and,  enire 
nomy  I  have  some  notion  of  making 
your  vicarage  in  a  roundabout  way 
home.  If  so,  vou  shall  have  due 
iMXice  in  less  than  a  fortnight  ^  but 
how  much  longer  it  may  be  is  one 
of  the  many  uncertainties  of  the 
hiw.  In  the  meanwhile  I  recom- 
mend you  to  follow  our  example, 
and  make  the  most  of  your  leisure ; 
and  in  order  that  you  may  begin 

«^  if  disposed  to  ^  keep  it  up,*  we 
have  been  Ikjrinff  our  heads  together, 

and  made  up  a  hamper,  &c  of  odds 

iod  ends,  which  Charles  hopes,**  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  epistle  was  writ- 
ten in  high  spirits  ud  almost  bro- 
therly warmtn  of  feeling,  and  the 
c<ntait8  of  the  hamper,  &c.  proved 
to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause, 
^  the  first  inspection,  almost  as 
nuKh  perplexity  as  gratification  to 
thefidrlady  of  the  vicarage.  "What 
flhallwedowith  all  these  thmgs?** 
^  an  unusual  question  to  be  asked 
^  her  larder,  but  she  contrived  to 
it  at  length  much  to  her  own 
"BtiBfiKtion,  and  when  the  children 
Md  gme  to  bed,  and  they  were  by 
tbemBdves,  she  revealed  the  solu- 
tion to  the  cQiate  in  the  form  of  a 
you  XXXII.  no.  cLxxxvn. 


jNTopemtiaD,  that,  now  they  had  it  in 
Iheir  power,  they  really  ought  to 
give  a  dinner  pari^. 

It  is  what  I  Imve  often  thou^t 
of,  my  love,**  said  he  with  a  gravity 
not  quite  {feasant  to  the  lady;  "yes, 
perhu)s,  too  often.  But  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive, if  you  reflect  *' 

"Oh,  but  I  have  reflected!  I 
really  feel  quite  ashamed  to  go  over 
to  Hawton,  so  kind  as  Mrs.  Brammel 
is,  and  dear  Sacharissa,  your  par- 
ticular friend!  I  really  love  tnem 
both.  And  the  vicar,  too,  is  not 
quite  so  very — very  stupid  as  he 
looks.  One  can*t  go  there  often, 
enough  to  satisfy  any  of  them,  and 
yet  '* 

"  I  was  thinking  of  sending  him 
the  salmon.** 

"  Which  will  be  just  like  asking 
him  to  invite  us  to  partake  of  it ;  and 
vou  know  he  won  t  be  content  un- 
less mu  go  at  least** 

"Perhaps  not.  But,  my  dear 
Eliza,  to  come  to  the  noint  at  once. 
It  is  not  mere  abundance  that  is 
needful  on  such  occasions  for  the 
comfort  of  one*s  friends.  The  few 
whom  we  should  wish  to  entertain 
would,  I  fear,  be  rather  in  a  state  of 
endurance  than  enjoyment  at  our 
vain  efforts  to  imitate  their  usual 
style  of  living.  It  is  a  sad  error  to 
attempt  what  we  cannot  accompli^, 
and  I  should  not  like  you  to  be  ex- 
posed to  mortification.** 

"  Never  mind  me ;  Tve  a  plan  in 
my  head,  and  Tm  not  afriiid.  Be- 
sides, I  set  my  heart  upon  it;  so 
come,  dear,  let  us  go  to  b^  and  1*11 
tell  you  all  about  it.** 

"Don*t  forget  Martha  and* my* 
lordship.** 

"  No,  no,  mischievous !  you*ll  take 
care  of  that.  Butshe*squiteadififerent 
person  now  to  what  she  was  then. 
Besides,  I  don*t  mean  to  depend  on 
her,  nor  to  invite  the  bishop;  so 
come  along.** 

As  the  curate  went  presently 
smiling  up-stairs,  repeating  the  rude 
old  rhyme— 

•<  If  womon  will,  she  will,  jou  may 
depend  on*t ; 
And  if  she  wont,  she  woii*t,  and  there's 
an  end  on't," 

it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  make  any  very  firm  op- 
poiteon  to  the  i^^:M^C^^ 


IJiay, 


oinried  her  moti<m,  and  rote  at  five 
o^dock  on  the  foUofwinff  monang,  to 
preside  over  such  a  busUe  as  had  not 
OGcurred  in  their  little  establishment 
since  the  bishop's  memorable  visit. 
The  contents  <n  the  hamper  were 
of  a  most  heterogeneous  kind,  and 
abundant  to  a  degree  that  rendered 
them  ridiculous  as  a  present  to  a 
small  family.  That  one  package  was 
more  than  enough  to  create  confti- 
sion,  but,  arriving  in  compainr  with 
a  large  basket  of  flsh  and  a  box  of 
confectionery,  it  was  no  marvel  that 
the  quondam  would-be  eoonoraical 
housewife  felt  exceedingly  perplexed 
at  the  sudden  chang^e  in  ner  posi- 
tion from  the  constrained  practice  of 
frugality  to  devising  the  ways  and 
means  of  relieving  herself  from  the 
pressure  of  superabundance. 

•*  What  could  the  good,  generous 
counsellor  bethinking  of?"  she  ever 
and  anon  exclaimed :  and  the  ques- 
tion might  have  been  properly 
enough  put  to  him,  had  he  really 
ordeml  or  selected  the  proAision  be- 
fore her  eyes ;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  items,  he  had 
entrusted  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  afiair  to  his  dw  boy,  with  an 
ixnunction  not  to  think  of  the  cost 
of  any  thing  he  deemed  likely  to  be 
novel  or  acceptable,  and  the  de* 
lighted  boy  had  gone  about  and  per- 
formed his  task  according  to  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart  and  tl^  paucii^  of 
his  knowledge  in  such  matters.  This, 
however,  was  not  suspected  by  Mrs. 
Meadows,  who  continued  to  bun^eand 
wonder  on  till  breakfa8t,wlien  her  bus* 
band  informed  her  that  he  had  written 
and  despatched  messengers  to  Haver- 
ton  and  Barnwell  Rectories,  and  on 
their  return  should  be  himself  ready 
to  go  to  invite  their  Hawton  friends 
for  the  morrow,  the  day  fixed  upon  for 
their  festival,  because  it  happened  to 
be  on  Saturday,  and  the  lady  said 
the  salmon  certamly  would  not  be 
so  good  on  Monday  (country  gentle- 
folks were  not  so  fastidious  before 


yfllaffe,  and  took  eounflal  widi  a 
smaU  former^  wife,  who  not  only 
proffered  her  own  services  as  snper- 
mtoidant  in  the  kitchen  (baring 
been  form^ly  oook  in  a  large  esta- 
blishment), but  engaged  to  procmrc 

the^Ln^SSy  of  the  Crown,^r^a 
she  had  often  assisted  "  at  a  pinch.'" 

Thus  all  seemed  to  go  on  well 
enough  for  the  good  iMy;  but,  as 
before  observed,  her  hnsband  wis 
venr  particular  about  some  things, 
and  this  second-hand  fashion  of  bor- 
rowing was  not  quite  to  his  mind. 
Therefore,  after  hearing  her  report, 
he  went  immediately  to  the  landlard, 
and  told  him  plainly  how  matters 
stood  at  the  vicarage,  and  therenpon 
Jacob  Brigffs  dr^  a  long  brntb 
and  placed  his  arms  akimbo,  and 
puffed  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
glanced  inquiringly  at  his  wife,  who 
continued  to  smile  as  if  gueasing  and 
i^roving  what  he  meant  to  sa^,  till, 
with  an  energy  indicative  of  fediag 
that  he  could  not  express  himself  too 
strongly,  he  exclaimed,  FU  tell 
you  wnat,  sir,  there  aint  nothing 
nor  nobody  in  this  house  that  aint 
at  your  service  fhxn  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  let  you  or  Mrs.  Meadows 
pidc  and  (^oose  idiat  you  will." 

Me  and  all,  of  course,''  said  the 
laughing  landlady. 

^A^,  dame,  you  and  'all;  lad 
that  amt  a  bad  idea  neither :  so  aap* 
pose  as  you  daps  on  your  bonnet, 
and  steps  up  to  the  vicarage  at  onee." 

With  all  my  heart,"  was  the  will- 
ing rei^y;  and,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  she  retired  to  the  next 
room. 

The  curate  expressed  his  thanks 
less  laconically,  and  said  somewhat 
of  being  ashamed  to  give  them  sa 
much  trouble. 

"The  trouble's  a  pleasure,  sir," 
said  Jacob,  rubbing  his  hands.  **it 
does  us  both  go(xl,  that's  what  it 
does,  to  do  any  thing  for  you,  for  it's 
unbeknown  what  we  owes  to  yoa. 

Ttn  ..^  1  A  -1^.   
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boit;  faot  lie  cheeked  himielf  ere  the 
dflbudre  word  wis  «ttered,  and  sub- 
stitirted,  ''Babbit  me!  if  YOQ  hant 
a  ri^  to  be  proud,  though^  seeing 
what  a  predoos  set  we  was  when  you 
first  oome  amoBg  us.** 

''Ko  man  has  a  right  to  beproud," 
obserrcd  Mr.  Hea&ws.  "We  are 
always  erring,  even  contrary  to  our 
own  resolutions  C  mmI  then  he  asked, 
with  an  effort  at  ^vity,  but,  sooth 
to  say,  not  sufficient  to  subdue  a 
quaint  smile,  ''But,  pvay  allow  me 
to  inquire  what  rabbits  can  have  to 
do  with  the  business  ?" 

The  landlord  stared,  and  a  mo- 
mentary flush  passed  like  a  cloud 
over  his  jovial  oountenanoe,  then  he 
scutched  his  head,  and  then  burst 
into  a  flt  of  lau^ter,  c(mcluding 
with,— 

"  You*re  down  upcm  me  there,  sir. 
Fairly  eotched  out,  I  own.  I  shan^t 
iorget  (hot  in  a  hurry.  Good  as  a 
raoon.  But  that's  the  way  you 
«e  as  you  does  so  much  good,  for 
yvHL  not  only  preaches  of  a  Suniday, 
but  keeps  a  look-out,  and,  when  we 
jibs,  just  gires  us  a  little  gentle 
touch-up  in  your  quiet  way,  that 
nobody  but  a  bom  fool  can  take 
vaam.  All  right,  sir,  depend  upon*t, 
or  I  knows  ncShing  o*  human  natur*. 
Thoe's  me  for  one :  though  I  re- 
spects vou  so  nrach^  if  so  be  as  you'd 
Iftchea  into  me,  and  given  me  a 
ri^ar  serus  jobation^  I  can*t  say  but 
«  bow  it  mightn't  have  put  up  my 
pnnkey,  and  sent  me  ba^  a-swear- 
iBg,as  I  used  to  do,  just  for  spite 
However,  I  shan't  forget  the 
Kibbit,  and  thank  you  for  not  saying 
nothing  about  t'other  word  as  was 
Pfttty  near  out,  and  was  what  vou 
*UKd  at   I  twig  your  meaning. 

**Why,  that  would  have  been 
niore  disagreeable  to  one's  ears," 
observed  £e  curate;  "but,  as  for 
^bita,  roast  them,  boil  them,  or 
8nwther  them  with  onions  " 

**Th^  are  good  any  way,"  said 
the  iandUdy,  entering  and  catching 
we  last  words. 

^  Ko  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Meadows  \ 
''•od  we  seldom  have  any  at  our 
'•ble  without  reooUecting  our  obli- 

en  to  you  for  teachmg  Martha 
to  dr^  them." 
"^Glad  you  like  'em  so:  but  I 
be  moving.   Stop!   Let  me 
Ah!  rd  fdmost  forgot;"  and 
^  bustled  off  to  the  kitchen  with 


her  usual  activity,  adding,  '^1*11  be 
up  at  the  vicarage  in  no  time. 

^' There  goes  a  good  unl"  said 
Jacob.  "  Mrs.  Mea&ws  '11  have  no 
call  to  trouble  A^rself  much  if  my 
old  woman  takes  it  in  hand.  Only 
give  her  her  own  way,  as  I  does 
pretty  much,  and  she's  one  of  the 
blessedest  tempers  you  ever  see,  only 
if  you  ccmies  to  cross  her  " 

"  She  does  not  like  it,  so,  of  course 
you  never  do  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
That's  right;  for  the  wisest  mai^ 
that  ever  lived  warns  us  to  'let  go 
ccmtention  before  it  be  meddled 
with ;'  and  tells  us  that  '  a  soft 
answer  tumeth  away  wrath.' " 

"  That's  how  she  comes  over  some 
of  our  grumbling  customers,  so  I 
knows  as  thafs  gospel." 

"No,  no,  you'll  find  it  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,"  said  the  curate, 
startled  at  the  apparent  misplace- 
ment of  his  quotation;  and  then 
the  entrance  of  a  customer  barely 
allowed  the  landlord  time  to  rebut 
the  imputation  of  so  sad  a  blunder, 
by  saymg, — 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  knows.  Didn't  mean 
Matthee,  Mark,  and  they,  but  when 
we  says  '  gospel'  we  means  truth." 

"  A  yery  satisfactory  explanation," 
said  Mr.  Meadows.  '*Tbat  is,  in 
one  respect,  but  — —  Well,  well; 
never  mind  now.  You  are  engaged.. 
So,  good  morning  1"  And  he  went  his 
way,  musing  upon  the  singular  pro- 
pensity of  men  in  every  grade  to 
make  use  of  certain  pet  words  and 
conventional  phrases  in  preference  to 
the  well  -  understood  simplicity  of 
their  mother  tongue. 

It  was  puzzling:  but  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  he  had  nearly  arrived 
as  he  reached  home  was,  that  it 
must  be  the  offspring  of  pride,  the 
fruitful  parent  of  so  many  besetting 
sins,  ridiculous  errors,  and  vain 
pretensions. 

"Yes,"  thought  he,  "that's  it 
They  would  fain  shine.  So  the  dull 
man,  parrot-like,  makes  constant  use 
of  them  in  hopes  of  being  mistaken 
for  a  wit,  and  the  repetition  of  some 
supposed  genteel  pnrase  serves  to 
delude  another  into  the  belief  that 
he  shall  be  considered  a  man  of 
fashion ;  and  so  on,  throuffh  all 
classes,  even  up  to  the  learned.  Up 
to  the  leamea!  Oh,  pride,  pride! 
how  thou  creepest  into  our  most 
private  meditatkffw^i Google 
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My  dear  Henry !  exclaimed  his' 
lady,  advancing  to  meet  him,  "  I 
nntst  interrupt  you,  even  if  this  is  a 
moment  of  mspiration,  and  really 
you  look  as  if  it  was.  Well,  then, 
vrrite  quick !  for  I  want  vour  assist- 
ance. I'm  resolved  to  have  every 
thinsr  comme  {LfcadT 
♦*  Aiy  dear  £fiza,whatdid  you  say 
"Nay,  nay,  don't  pretend  to 
misunderstand.  We  shall  manage 
it  h  mervmHe^  and  all  will  go  off 
well;  Why  do  you  smile  so 
oddly?" 

"  Why,  really,  my  love,  with  our 
slender  means  and  pretensions,  I 
should  have  supposed  plain  English 
more  suitable  to  express  " 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it,  Mr.  Critic?" 
said  she,  laughing.  "And  do  you 
happen  to  forget  how  •  often  you 
have  quoted  Latin  and  Greek  in  my 

presence  when  plain  English  " 

stand  corrected,  my  dear. 
Ah,  what  poor  creatures  we  are!" 

"  Not  so  poor  as  we  were,  thank 
God  I  So  come  along  with  me,  and 
be  thankAil;"  and  teking  his  arm 
she  led  him  into  the  house,  c 

Great  was  the  confusion  vfA 
bustle  throughout  the  vicarage 
during  the  remainder  of  that  day, 
but  not  so  on  the  following  momine, 
for  then  Mrs.  Briggs  came  up,  and, 
according  to  agreement,  to&  the 
chief  command;  and  her  husband, 
who  said  he  didn't  like  to  "do  things 
by  halves,"  insisted  on  performing 
the  duties  of  butler,  and  installdi 
himself  in  a  small  room  formerly 
appropriated  to  such  purposes,  and 
there  unpacked  sundry  hampers 
(which  his  hostler  brought  up  from 
the  inn),  and  in  due  course  spread 
and  deposited  certain  of  their  con- 
tents in  the  dining-room ;  and  then, 
when  all  was  completed,  requested 
the  lady  of  the  house  just  to  look  in 
and  see  if  all  was  arranged  to  her 
taste;  and  she,  although  she  had 
agreed  to  leave  every  thing  to  his 
wife  and  himself,  ventured  to  hint 
that  surely  there  was  a  greater 
display  of  plate  than  the  occasion 
needed;  but,  as  she  smiled  very 
sweetly,  nevertheless,  Jacob  rubbed 
his  hands  and  sud, — 

"Bless  you,  ma'am,  them's  no- 
thing ! "  And  he  chuckled  to  himself 
at  the  thought  of  the  surprise  he 
had  preparedf  for  her  when  tea  and 
coffee  should  be  forthcoming. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  our  curate, 
abiding  strictly  to  the  letter  of  die 
non-intervention  treaty,  went  to  and 
fro  on  his  parochial  duties,  or  shut 
himself  in  nis  study  to  prepare  for 
the  coming  Sabbath,  ancl  so  quietly 
passed  the  morning,  with  scarcely 
any  thought  of  his  household  affairs, 
save  occasional  wonder  at  not  hear- 
ingany unusual  bustle. 

The  guests  were  all  punctual, 
and  so  was  Mrs.  Brijjgs,  much  to  the 
gratification  cMfthe  vicar  of  Hawton, 
who  exclaimed,  when  dinner  was 
announced, — 

"I  brought  Thomas  with  us. 
Thought  he^d  be  useful." 

"  I  nave  taken  the  same  liberty," 
said  Dr.  Barlow. 

"Oddly  enough,  so  have  I,"  and 
the  vicar  of  Barnwell. 

Thus,  on  entering  his  humble 
dining-room  with  Mrs.  Brammell  on 
his  arm,  the  curate  beheld  his  Eliza 
at  the  head  of  a  table  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  glasses  and  plate,  and 
att^ded  by  Briggs  in  his  best  blue 
coat,  and  three  servants  in  livery; 
and,  moreover,  against  the  side- wall, 
a  lofty  nondescript  piece  of  fhmitare, 
covered  with  green  cloth,  had  started 
into  existence,  to  do  duty  as  a  mde- 
board,  and  there  it  stood,  with  three 
massive  silver  waiters  glaring  bdnnd 
a  range  of  glasses  and  decanters. 

He  was  so  astonished,  that  he 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  the 
involuntary  exclamation,  "  Dear 
me  I "  escaped  him,  ere  he  seemed  to 
recollect  tnat  he  was  in  his  own 
house  with  a  lady  on  his  arm. 

She,  hovrever,  was  in  Mrs.  Mea- 
dows's  secret,  and  therefore,  by  press- 
ing forward,  recalled  him  to  the 
performance  of  his  hospitable  duties, 
and,  trom  that  time  till  the  servants 
had  withdrawn,  no  stranger  looking 
on  would  have  surmised  uiat  he  was 
not  the  master  and  owner  of  all 
around. 

All  "went  off  well,"  or,  as  the 
good  lady  expressed  it,  "  h  merveUU^^ 
as  such  affairs  always  do  when 
friends  meet,  and  the  mistress  and 
master  of  a  house  are  naturally  kind- 
hearted,  and  habitually  endowed 
with  that  true  gentiUty  which,  while 
avoiding  all  cold,  rigid  formality, 
never  ^generates  into  the  pettiness 
of  fussy  over*attention,  or  selfish 
n^eot. 

The  varietyu^c^LiCOBl^^^nery  that 
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on  table  after  dinner  as 
was,  for  so  small  a  party, 
tfaSiR  prodrug,  and  excited  a  sign, 
aad  something  more,  from  the  pre- 
Tionsly  remarkably  well-behaved 
fiit  vicar  of  Hawton.  He  had 
accepted  the  invitation  with  the 
heroic  resolution  of  submitting  for 
once  to  dine  without  grumbling  on 
good  things  badly  dr^ised,  and  was, 
therefore,  agreeamy  surprised  to  find 
himself  merely  exposed  to  savourv 
temptation  in  consequence  of  his  self- 
demaL  He  praised  every  thing,  and 
shewed,  by  his  conduct,  that  his 
praise  was  no  empty  compliment ;  so, 
ere  the  dessert  appeared,  he  had 
literally  eaten  and  was  filled,*" — a 
state  of  body  that  not  unfirequently 
renders  the  mind  oblivious  of  most 
excellent  anteprandial  resolutions, 
and  caused  him  to  forget  himself  so 
far  as  to  exclaim, — 

Humph !  if  I  had  known  what 
was  coming,  I  shouldn't  have  eaten — 
homphr 

Here  he  was  checked  by  a  glance 
firom  his  niece;  but  the  opportunity 
of  what  is  termed  ^  having  a  fling* 
at  the  obese  gentleman's  well-known 
propensides  was  too  tempting  to  be 
reeuted  by  Dr.  Barlow,  who  laugh- 
ingly exclaimed, — 

^Really,  Mr.  Meadows,  you  seem 
disposed  to  try  our  powers  to  the 
uttermost ;  ana,  for  my  own  part,  I 
diall  merely  say,  ^  I  will  do  all  that 
may  become  a  man.'  Let  me  see  : 
wmtt  follows?  Something  about 
'who  dares,'  or,  *who  does  more  is 

not'   S<Mnething         Pshaw!  Fve 

no  memory." 

As  the  fair  Sacharissa  was  on  his 
side,  he  could  not  observe  how  much 
die  appeared  mortified  by  the  well- 
known  quotation ;  but  it  was  imme- 
diate^, perceived  by  our  curate,  who, 
tante  to  the  doctor,  said, — 

^My  dear  sir,  these  arrange- 
ments are  none  of  mine;  but  I  am 
glad  they  have  exdted  your  notice, 
because  my  best  excuse  wHl  be  a 
quotation  fix>m  your  own  words, 
when  you  so  kindly  invited  me  to 
meet  ms  lordship.  You  then  con- 
siderately observed,  that  you  were 


obliged  to  mete  unto  others  the  same 
measure  as  had  been  meted  to  you ; 
and  even  so  it  now  is  with  Eliza  and 
me,  for  our  good  Mend  the  coun- 
seUor  " 

"A  letter,  if  you  please,  sir," 
whispered  Jacob  Briggs,  presenting 
it  on  a  small  silver  waiter,  with 
which  he  had  noiselessly  glided  into 
the  room. 

"A  frank!*  From  Charles !"  said 
Mr.  Meadows. 

"  Oh,  do  read  it !  The  dear  boy !" 
exclaimed  his  lady.  Tm  sure  our 
friends  will  excuse  you ! " 

Every  one  present  seconded  her 
desire,  and  were  amply  repaid  by 
the  perusal  of  the  letter,  in  whicn 
separate  mention  was  made  of  all ; 
but  its  chief  object  was  to  notify  that 
the  writer,  and  not  his  father,  had 
been  the  purveyor  of  the  hetero- 
geneous contents  of  the  hamper,  &c.; 
and  an  odd  and  amusing  account  the 
young  gentleman  ^ve  of  his  wan- 
derings and  inquiries  where  the  best 
of  certain  articles  were  to  be  pro« 
cured. 

"  Clever  lad!"  grunted  the  Rev. 
Jabez  Brammel.  No  place  like  the 
City  for  soup.   Capital  *twas ! " 

"  Here  is  a  list  of  the  various  items 
inclosed,"  said  Mr.  Meadows. 
thii^,  my  dear,  you  were  rather  at  a 
loss  for  the  names  of  some  of  them, 
so  I  will  hand  that  over  to  you.  It 
is  well  that  I  wrote  immediately  to 
acknowledge  their  arrival,  for  here  is 
a  postscript  stating  that  his  father, 
bemg  determined  to  enjoy  bis  tem- 
porary freedom  without  annoyance 
from  professional  correspondence,  will 
not  say  what  route  he  means  to  take. 
Just  like  him  I  They  are  to  travel 
post,  and  sleep  to-night  at  Northamp- 
ton." 

And  now,  as  the  rest  of  their  table- 
talk  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
coining  events,  it  will  suflice  to  record 
simply  that,  after  passing  an  ex- 
ceeoingly  pleasant  evening,  the  guests 
took  leave  of  their  kind  entertainers, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  ^fr.  and  Mrs. 
M^dows  were  sitting  in  the  parlour 
by  themselves.  A  httle  chat,  retro- 
spective of  the  few  past  hours,  was 


*  As  this  Magazine  will  be  read  years  hence,  when  that  once  familiar  term, "  frank/' 
shall  be  obeolete,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that,  before  The  Reform  Bill*'  passed, 
the  members  ofboth  Houses  of  Parliament  had  the  privilege  of  sending  letters,  free  of 
any  eharge,  by  writing  their  names,  with  the  date  and  place  whereposted,  on  the 
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natural  under  such  dreumstances; 
and,  perh^ifli,  it  wm  eonally  natural 
for  the  good  lady  to  take  some  little 
credit  to  herself  for  retraining  from 
all  interference  with  the  arran^* 
ments  of  the  landlord  and  his  wife, 
whose  display  and  style  of  executing 
their  several  duties  raised  them  ex- 
ceedingly in  her  esteem. 

"  A  fittle  too  much  show,"  ob- 
served the  curate.  **  However,  it 
was  well  meant,  and  is  of  no  con- 
sequence now,  as  I  told  our  fHends 
that  we  were  shining  in  borrowed 
plumes.  But  it  is  past  eleven,  Elixa  \ 
you  must  be  fatij^i^  Had  yon  not 
better  go  to  bed?" 

"  And  leave  yon  I**  sfdd  she,  with 
an  arch  smile. 

I  shall  not  be  long,  dear.  But, 

as  to-morrow  is  Sunday  

Now,  pr'ythee,  think  me  not  so 
dull  —  no,  Henry,  nor  deem  my 
heart  so  cold  that  I  should  forset  in 
such  a  moment  as  this — ^you  know 
what  I  Bless  you  I  I  can  read  your 
every  thought  Besides,  you  cruel 
creature,  to  think  of  your  enjoying 
the  pleasure  without  me !  No,  no  1 
remember  how  often  I  have  cut  and 
contrived  with  odds  and  ends  of  cold 
meat,  and  then  with  bread  and  cheese, 
when  we  had  nothing  else  to  give, 
and  little  enough  of  them ;  and  now, 
when  we  have  such  abundance  that 
what  we  give  will  be  rather  a  relief 
to  ourselves  than  others,  do  you  sup- 
pose that  I  will  allow  you,  sir,  to 
steal  away  like  a  cat  into  the  pantir, 
and  have  all  the  luxury  to  yourself? 
No,  no,  dear !  Besides,  I  don*t  think 
von  could  get  through  without  my 
help  before  twelve  o*clock,  for  we 
ne€Kin*t  be  so  particular  now  about 
choosing  on/^  those  who  are  the  nerv 
worst  off,  and  then  come  away  witp 
a  ugh  for  those  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  out.  Ob,  I  am  so 
happy!  Come  along  I  I  wish  Charles 
was  here  to  help  us ! " 

"  You  may  go  to  bed,  Afartha," 
sud  her  mistress,  as  they  passed 
through  the  kitchen. 

No,  please *e  I   Doan*t  *ee,  mum, 

{)ray ! "  exclaimed  the  maiden.  **  Do*ee 
et  I  ha*  summut  to  do  wi*  it ! " 
"AVithwhat?" 

"  Oh,  I  know*d  how*t  be,  and  I 
telled  old  Nanny  Brown  ther*d  be 
sure  to  be  summut  for  she  and  poor 
Jim,  wi*  his  broken  leg,  as  wor  t*eat 
airs  he  could  get  for  fear  of  a  mor- 


fittacation,  as  they  ddls't;  •nd-'tet 
ask  yonr  pardon,  missus  I  Only  X 
)aiowd  master  and  you*d  be  coming 
arter  th*  gentlefolks  be  gone,  and  so  I 
set  fplates  all  ready.  So  doanHce 
send  I  to  bed,  pray,  and  1*11  be*s 
quiet  *s  a  mouse.** 

This  latter  promise,  however,  die 
was  unable  to  keq),  for,  though  the 
portions  set  apart  for  the  poor  peo^ 
were  by  no  means  stinted,  she  ever 
ai^  anon  ventured  such  snggesUons 
as  Some  o*  that  soft  stnff*lIdo  nioe 
for  t*old  granny,  as  ha'n*t  got  no 
teeth  leftl*' — "  Do*ee,  mum,  pop  in  a 
bit  o*  that  for  babby  to  sock  r  And 
when  her  wishes  were  complied  witli 
she  would  giggle  till  her  sparkling 
eyes  gleamed  with  tears  of  deligfat, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  wipe  them 
with  her  sleeve,  as  she  decland  it  was 
the  grandest,  blesaedest  day  she  had 
ever  seen  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
life.  And  so  the  pleasant  work  went 
on  till  the  clock  struck  twelve,  when, 
being  dismissed,  she  retired  to  bed. 
where  her  last  waking  thoughts 
were, — 

^  I  be  sure  as  master*ll  be  a  Inshop 
some  day,  and  sarve  un  no  more  than 
right,  for  he  de8arves*t,  and  miams 
too.  Bless  um I** 

The  sun  rose  gloriously  on  the 
morrow,  and  promised  one  of  those 
fine,  warm,  cheerful  days,  which  seem 
as  though  sent  forward,  couii^-like, 
into  spring,  to  proclaim  the  advancing 
strengUi  and  pride  of  summer.  Our 
curate  was  in  his  study  at  an  early 
hour.  He  had  not  slept  welU  un^ 
while  lying  restless  on  his  pillow, 
had  been  troubled  by  indistinct  mis- 
givings relative  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  past  day,  so  different  from  his 
usual  course  of  life,  and  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  humble  position  in 
which  he  was  placed ;  and  the  more 
he  thought,  or  rather  endeavoured  to 
think  (lot  drowsiness  would  ever  and 
anon  creep  over  him),  the  less  he 
was  satisfied  with  himself  for  what 
now  seemed  little  better  than  a  dis- 
play of  contemptible  vanity.  It  was 
not  his  habit  when  self-reproved  to 
shun  investigation ;  therefore  he  rose 
with  the  dawn,  and,  after  endeavouF- 
ing  to  recall  to  mind  all  the  feelings 
of  yesterday,  was  enabled  to  pass  a 
more  lenient  sentence  upon  himself; 
but  still  a  ffloomy  weight  that  be 
could  not  Miake  off  continued  to 


mkaog  hm  nnuJ  qviet,  ample  way 
of  Imag,  tliie  nuglit  be  the  nttnral 
eoDnqaenee  of  tne  exdtaoeiit  and 
yvkty  of  tke  pieviotu  day  Mlowed 
bja nstleas  zught ;  but  he  could  not 
account  for  ii»  and  became  almoit 
ahnned^  after  several  firuitleas  effort! 
at  briDgmg  his  mind  into  a  proper 
fime  mr  prqiariDg  for  the  aolana 
dntiei  of  hia  eallin^. 

Hapftay,  it  was  not  his  eustom  to 
leare  tne  eompositjon  of  hissennons 
till  the  last  moment,  for  he  knew  by 
experience  that  there  are  times  when 
die  human  inteUeet,  like  an  unruly 
^ild,  ean  searcely  be  forced  to  the 
indifferent  pofbrmanee  of  a  task 
whidi,  in  happier  mcHnents,  it  is  wont 
to  ezeeate  witn  fiuality  and  pleasure. 
Thcrefixre,  he  had  now  <Hily  to  ^ye 
Us  manuscript  the  final  reviauxi, 
dming  which  it  was  his  freooait 
habit  to  interpolate  the  last  results  of 
Us  meditations  on  the  sul^ject ;  but, 
m  the  present  oocasion,  as  he  read, 
hb  aima  wandered  avray,  and  he  £dt 
ftna^y  oppressed  by  an  unoon*- 
tmlhSile  preaentinient  of  coming  eyil 
—in  a  word,  he  was  in  what  isoom- 
flMQly  called  a  fit  of  low  spirits;'' 
and,  as  has  been  hinted  before,  when 
IB  such  moods,  he  was  more  par- 
ticularly apt  to  seek  relief  by  endea- 
Tonring  to  imprison  some  scene  or 
passing  thou^^t  in  the  trammels  of 
^^immcHrtalirerse;''  and  so  potent  and 
tnccessfiil  was  the  fiwcination,  that, 
like  sweet  musie,  it  seldom  failed  to 
drive  away  the  darkness  of  his  spirit, 
and  send  him  home  ddier  in  glad- 
ness, or  in  paiflive  gratitude  content. 

^it  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and  he 
hesitated,  and  endeavoured  to  turn 
his  thou^ts  on  other  matters.  It 
would  not  do.  The  fit  came  over 
hhn;  and,  after  some  reflection,  he 
nid  to  himself,— 

"  Considering  the  aubiect,  it  cannot 
be  wroo^,and  it  wants  three  hours  to 
servioe^time.** 

When  ""the  wish  is  fkther  to  the 
thonriit,"  we  are  easfly  convinced. 
The  fiUe  lay  open  hetoe  him,  and 
thst  he  hf^KATfid  he  was  doinir  no 


fimey  of  the  moment,  and  the  metre 
was  prescribed  to  be  sung  to  one  of 
his  mvourite  old  tunes,  he  had  but  to 
seek  for  and  paraphrase  the  words. 
The  simple  fact  was  that  his  hxr 
friend  Saeharissa  had  observed  that 
the  air  of  Life  let  us  Cherish*'  was 
worthy  of  sacred  words,  and  his  dear 
Elixa  and  good  Mrs.  Brammel  had 
agreed  with  her,  and  then  they  had 
au  looked  at  him  in  a  way  unmis" 
takeable  to  a  reputed  poet  Kathe- 
less,  the  curate  said  unto  iiunsdf^ 
It  is  not  for  thmn  nor  for  vain  praise 
that  I  do  this  wna,  but  that  I  may 
chase  away  this  gloom,  so  ungrateful 
in  one  whose  heart  should  be  over- 
flowing with  thankfulness.**  He  then 
select^  the  sixty-third  Puilm  asmost 
consonant  with  his  present  feelings, 
and  the  result  was  the  following 
paraphrase : — 

V.  1.2. 
Lord,  on  thM  early 

III  call  with  eager  cry. 
Thirstily  longing. 

Like  Talleyg  parch 'd  and  dry  ; 
For.  as  they  dnnk  the  limpid  stream. 

E'en  80  1  love  thy  glory's  beam, 
And  fain  would  see  thee  as  before. 

And  with  ray  lips  adore. 
I^ord.  on  thee.  &c« 

V.3,  4,  5,  6. 
Thy  loriog-kindness 

Is  more  than  life  to  me. 
Therefore  in  blessing 

T  'II  lift  my  hands  to  thee  ; 
My  soul  shall  then  with  ffladoess  bound. 
My  lips  shall  praise  with  joyful  sound. 
On  thee  I'll  think  'mid  visions  bright. 
In  watdhes  of  the  night. 

Thy  loving.kindness,  &c. 

V.  7.  8,  9. 10. 
Lo,  in  the  shadow 

Of  thy  winga  outapiead, 
I  will  reioice 

That  help  on  me  vj^^iJie^  '> 
My  soul  shall  foUow 

iFor  thy  right  hax^^  ^^V^^^^'^^^w 
And  all  who  seek  nay  souV  to 

In  dust  shall  paa«  v^J\^^  fcco. 
Lo.ui  U»«  shadow 

«The>8ttwo  ^es«^)^*\^ 
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Here  a  sentle  tap  at  the  study  door 
snmmoaed  him  to  join  his  family  at 
breakfast.  It  was  the  established 
Sunday-morning  signal ;  for  on  that 
day,  neither  his  beloved  Eliza  nor 
the  children  ever  intruded  on  his 
privaiT]^  without  special  invitation, 
and  ul  the  house  was  generally  as 
quiet  as  a  meditative  man  might  desure. 
But,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  had 
scarcely  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
before  the  half- wild  Martha  saluted 
him  with  a  voluble  torrent  of  thanks 
and  blessings  intrusted  to  her  keep- 
ing for  safe  delivery  by  various  poor 
and  infirm  persons  to  whose  cottages 
she  had  b^n  a  delighted  and  wel- 
come visitor  during  uie  morning,  for 
she  also  had  risen  earlier  than  usual, 
and,  after  "getting  her  work  for- 
ward,*' ventured  to  take  into  her  own 
hands  the  distribution  of  her  master's 
bounty,  for  the  sake,  as  she  said,  of 
"shewing  t' clerk  as  we  didn't  want 
he,"  but  in  reality  to  gratify  the 
warm  feelinss  of  a  simple,  benevolent 
heart.  And  truly  she  had  enjoyed 
herself  to  her  heart's  content,  and 
managed  to  coin  another  new  word  to 
express  her  opinion,  that  tliough  yes- 
terday was  the  "  blessedest "  day,  that 
morning  was  "  more  blessedester  still." 

"  I  have  no  control  over  her  this 
momiuff,"  said  Mrs.  Meadows,  as  her 
husband  entered  the  breakfast-room. 
"  But  I  hope  she  has  not  annoyed 
you  very  much?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  think  she  has 
done  me  good,"  he  replied,  taking  his 
accustomed  seat,  and  looking  fondly 
at  his  little  ones,  who  inunediately 
began  to  prattle,  in  their  way,  of  how 
the  poor  people  would  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  wishing  that  pa  and  ma 
could  always  send  them  all  a  good 
dinner  every  Sunday  at  least. 

The  sparkling  eyes  and  laughing 
faces  of  children  are  as  a  potent 
charm  to  dispel  the  demon  of  low 
spirits,  and  when  the  father  turned 
from  them,  and  beheld  the  beautiful 
countenance  of  his  £liza,  radiant  with 
smiles  of  maternal  love  and  iov.  he 


The  promise  of  the  morning  was 
fulfilled.  The  day  turned  out  as  if 
sent  to  be  the  faeraJd  of  appronching 
summer,  and^  in  all  save  the  ripe 
abundance  of  rustling  foliage,  seemed 
like  one  of  the  fairest  in  the  latter 
end  of  June. 

Long  before  service-time,  groups 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard 
whose  conversation,  it  is  sad  to  say, 
insttnd  of  having  reference  to  the 
duties  which  they  came  professedly 
to  perform,  turned  upon  the  grand 
dinner  given  by  the  parson  on  the 
preceding  day ;  and,  grand  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  for  him,  it  was  magnified 
into  a  sort  of  installation  feast  <^  the 
neighbouring  clergy,  consequent  upon 
his  elevation  to  some  ecclesiastical 
dknity,  the  name  and  nature  of 
which  was  a  mjstery,  and,  being  so, 
'  j;ave  rise  to  a  display  of  much  rostie 
mgenuity  in  the  exercise  of  that  fa- 
vourite, tantalising  amusement  called 
guessing.     "The  sensation"  was, 
moreover,  kept  alive  by  the  occa- 
sional dropping  in  of  the  poorer  pa- 
ri^ioners,  who  had  that  momn^ 
received  donations  of  certain  edible 
substances,  many  of  which  they  knew 
not  even  by  name,  as  Martha  could 
enlighten  their  understandings  no 
farther  than  by  saying,  "They  be 
all  nice  and  good  for  the  stomach." 
Most  of  them  had  already  ascertained 
the  correctness  of  the  first  assertioD, 
and  felt  no  misgivings  respecting  the 
second ;  but  their  descriptions,  which 
might  have  puzzled  Gunter  himsdf, 
tended  only  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
listeners.  So,  altogether,  there  was  a 
buzz  and  hubbub  very  unseemly,  as 
a  prelude  to  divine  service,  aim  it 
continued,  or  rather  increased,  till 
the  parson  was  seen  in  his  mast^'s 
gown  issuing  from  the  gate  of  the 
vicarage ;  and,  then,  after  a  running, 
warning,  "  Hist !"  had  passed  rouno, 
all  were  silent. 

As  our  curate  walked  slowly  aloog 
the  tomb-fenced  path  with  his  wife 
on  his  arm,  every  eye  was  upon  him 
with  an  exDression  of  d^n  rMoect 
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espedal  interest.  They  had  arrived 
early  in  the  morning  by  a  coach  that 
yoocd  through  Mimeld  from  Lon- 
acm;  and  the  elder,  afler  paying  a 
ecHnpliment  to  the  neatness  of  the 
mn,  had  tnmed  ronnd  to  his  com- 
pmion,  and,  as  though  struck  by  a 
sadden  bright  thought,  exclaimed, 
**  What  d'ye  say  to  stopping  here  for 
the  da^,  and  emoying  ounelves  in 
quiet,  mstead  of  gmng  on  to  S  * 
where  there's  no  business  to  be  done 
till  to-morrow,  any  how?  Nice 
walks  about  here,  Tm  sure.** 

Hnmph said  his  companion ; 

it*8  a  pleasant  country,  to  he  sure ; 
but  I  always  like  to  eo  to  church 
once  a-day,  and  Tm  rather  particular 

whom  I  hear,  because  in  town  ^* 

You  must  be  precious  particular, 
indeed,  if  we  can  t  suit  you  with  a 
parson!"  exclaimed  the  landlord. 
**  ril  back  ottr*n  agin  any  yon  can 
hring  agin  him,  for  what  ye  Hke, 
pidc  'em  where  ye  will." 

^  Well,  then,  well  say  done,"  said 
the  dder  stranger. 

•*  What,  the  bet?"  cried  Jacob; 
"  ni  take  you  !•  For  how  much  T 

"  No,  no,"  was  the  gprave  reply. 
^  I  seldom  bet,  and,  when  I  do,  I  like 
to  know  something  of  my  man  first. 
I  mean  only,  that  we'll  spend  the 
day  here,  if  you  can  accommodate 
us." 

Jacob  gave  the  usual  landlord's 
aeeoont  of  his  estabUAment;  and, 
after  partaking  of  an  early  breakfast, 
his  two  apparently  chance  customers 
retired  to  lie  down,  to  recruit  their 
strength  after  travelling  all  nip;ht, 
particularly  desiring  that  they  might 
be  called  ^  in  good  time  for  churen." 

Their  wish  was,  in  due  course, 
complied  with,  and,  as  their  host 
marshalled  thon  up  the  hill,  he  £ei« 
Toured  them  with  a  more  lengthy 
pjuM^ric  on  ^our  parson,"  con- 
cluding, as  they  entered  the  church* 
yard,  wi^  ^See  how  they  almost 
all  worririp  him  like!  Does  one 
good  to  see  it^  don't  it?  We  shall 
have  a  predons  miss  of  it  when  he's 
sone ;  but  he's  booked  to  so  up  the 
udder,  you  may  depend  oirt" 

Shouldn't  wonder,"  observed  the 
younger  and  smaller  of  the  two 
strangers,  sniggering  in  a  way  a{^- 
rently  oflbnsive  to  his  companion, 
who  rdraked  him  by  a' momentary, 
but  sharp  and  aogiy  glance;  and 
then,  tuia^  to  i&  huidlordt  said. 


gravely,  «•  If  he's  all  you  describe, 
he's  too  good  for  sucn  a  place  as 
this." 

Don't  see  (hatr  exchumed 
Jacob.  "  We  has  souls  to  be  saved 
here  as  well  as  you  up  in  Lunuun, 
though,  may  be,  we  amt  quite  so 

 But  mum !    Here  we  are  at 

the  ehurch-door,  so  you  just  follow 
me,  will  ye?" 

The  demeanour  of  his  guests  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  prayers  was  highly 
gratifying  to  their  host,  but  still 
more  was  he  delighted  at  the  ex- 
treme attention  with  which  they 
subsequently  listened  to  the  sermon. 
It  seemed  as  though  they  were  un- 
der the  influence  SS  fascination,  fuid 
were  unable  to  take  then:  eyes  off  the 
preacher;  and,  as  Jacob  watched 
them,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his 
thoughts  wandered  triumphantly 
away  from  the  good  advice  he  wa^ 
receiving,  as  he  once  cauffht  himself 
in  the  act  of  rubbing  his  hands. 
He  was  therefore  much  disappointed, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  at 
the  taciturnity  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ance. During  the  walk  home,  he 
could  extract  little  else  than  mono- 
erj^llablesi,  and  not  a  word  of  praise 
mmi  either.  The  elder  maintained 
a  gevnty  not  unbecoming  one  re- 
turning from  a  place  of  worship,  but 
the  younger  was  more  than  grave. 
He  looked  disconcerted  and  unhap- 
py, almost  sullen ;  and  when  Jacob 
asked  him  if  he  had  noticed  the 
parson's  handsome  wife  and  lovely 
children  he  replied,  emphatically, 
as  if  uttering  a  deep  groan,  Oh, 
yes!" 

To  account  for  this  singular  con- 
duct, we  must  follow  the  two  guests 
into  the  privacy  of  their  own  room 
at  the  Crown. 

•'Well,  Master  Bhiter!"  said  the 
elder,  who,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say,  was  the  quiet  veteran  of  Bow 
Street,  "all's  right  now!  so  we've 
only  got  to  enioy  ourselves  snugly 
here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  morning 
ril  go  up  to  the  parsonage  with  the 
warrant,  and  

•«6od  forbid!"  exclaimed  the 
Moorfielda  broker.  "No,  no!  it 
must  not  be !  I  tell  you  I  can't  —  I 
won't  fwear  to  him." 

"Ay,  ay,  I  understand,"  said  the 
quiet  man;  "a  qualm.  You  aint 
used  to  these  things.   But  don't  talk 
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recUy  you  saw  him,  and  ibat*s  enough. 
Come,  come ;  you're  in  for  it ;  so  go 
through  the  business  like  a  man.  I 
can't  say  I  like  the  iob  myselfi  after 
what  we  ye  seen  and  heard  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  duty's  duty." 

m  hare  nothing  to  do  with  it/' 
flaid  Slater,  doggedly ;  "  I  wash  my 
hands  of  the  concern.  He  paid  me 
honestly,  and  Fve  no  doubt  ^" 

^  Ha,  ha  I  he  paid  you  honestly, 
did  he  ?  You'll  cut  a  nice  figure  at 
cross-questioning,  and  we'll  have 
you  in  the  witness-box,  of  course." 

''Oh  that  I  had  but  stayed  at 
home,  and  refused  to  come !"  gasped 
ihe  excited  tradesman ;  and,  leanmj^ 
forward  on  the  table,  he  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  sobbed  like  a 
child. 

The  quiet  man  rose,  and  took  two 
or  three  turns  in  the  room,  and  then 
proceeded  to  comfort  him,  by  saying, 
"  Come,  my  good  fellow !  don't  take 
on  so,  nor  blame  yourself.  It  would 
have  made  no  difference  whether 
you'd  come  or  no ;  for  Master  Joyce, 
of  the  Griffin,  would  have  done  just 
as  well,  and  been  glad  enough  of  the 
trip  this  fine  weather;  but,  a/s  I 
came  to  you  in  the  first  beginning,  it 
seemed  only  fair  to  give  you  the  first 
chance  now,  and  ready  enough  you 
seemed.  Ay,  up  to  the  church, 
when  you  must  needs  joke  in  a  way 
that  might  have  spoiled  all.  Phoo, 
phoo !  A  rogue's  a  rogue,  aft^  all, 
dress  him  as  you  will ;  and,  besides, 
recollect  that  yours  isn't  the  only 
business  I've  got  against  him;  and 
the  ether's  a  precious  sight  heavier, 
though  the  law 's  as  good  for  one  as 
t'other.  If  he  gets  quit  of  both,  he'll 
be  a  lucky  fellow,  that's  all." 

''  He  caiCt  be  guilty !"  exclaimed 
Slater,  starting  up ;  "  I  tell  you  it 's 
impossible, — a  man  that's  lived  here 
all  these  years,  and  made  himself  so 
beloved  by  rich  and  poor,  and  can 
preach  as  he  did  this  morning." 

''  The  more  hypocrite  he,  if  he  is 

 i^iji^  T  IJL^a.  A  i.^ 


Then  why  did  he  go  aboat  Londoii 
disguised^  and  never  give  his  name  at 
the  Griffin,  nor  to  you,  unless  he  ym 
about  something  that  wouldn't  stand 
the  light  ?  If  you'd  seen  as  much  as 
I  have,  you  wouldn't  be  for  letting  a 
man  off  because  he  can  preach  a  good 
sermon,  and  looking  as  if  hatter 
wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth.  How- 
ever, it's  no  use  bothering  oneself 
about  it  beforehand.  I  shall  just 
have  a  bit  of  ^uiet  chat  with  him  to- 
morrow monung,  and  then  ^ 

He'll  be  able  to  explain  all,  Ive 
no  doubt,"  said  Slater,  catching  a 
glimpse  isi  hope ;  ''  he'll  tell  yoa 
where  he  got  them  all ;  and,  as  for 
the  forty-pound  note,  it  couldn't 
have  been  from  the  banker's  clerk, 
for  he  s^s  it  was  a  much  shorter 
man ;  and  as  for  his  shuffling,  as  you 
call  it,  with  the  traveller,  it  was  oily 
nervousness,  I  dare  say,  the  same  as 
he  shewed,  and  I  thought  odd,  at  the 
time  when  I  said  the  forty-pound 
note  might  be  a  forged  one." 

Did  I  happen  to  tell  you  that 
the  check  had  not  been  paid  twenty 
minutes,  or  less,  before  a  fellow  that 
was  shorter  called  upon  him  at  the 
Griffin,  muffled  up  in  a  loose  great- 
coat, and  holding  a  handkerchief  to 
his  face?" 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"  Why,  they  went  into  his  bed- 
room together,  and  tlie  chambermaid 
happen^  to  go  by,  and  saw  them 
counting  bank-notes." 

"Well.  What  of  that?  It  was 
somebody  he'd  got  money  to  pay  to, 
no  doubt.  But  that's  the  way; 
when  once  you  suspect  a  man,  you 
catch  at  any  Uiin^." 

"  Do  we  ?"  said  the  quiet  man, 
dryly.  "Well,  so  be  it.  I'm  glad  to 
^  youVe  got  over  your  quandary ; 
and  so,  if  you  please,  TU  ring  the 
bell,  and  inquire  about  dinner.' 

The  sununons  was  answered  by 
Jacob  himself,  who  entered,  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  his  face  beaming  with 
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Of  aU  tike  bratal  excesses  and  ex- 
traTagant  acts  of  saeril^^us  wicked- 
nesB  which  were  elicital  and  com*' 
mitted  during  ^e  climax  of  the 
FtGMch  Bev^tkm  tiiere  was  not 
one  which  occasioned  more  unirersal 
diig:i]8t,  or  which  tended  more  di* 
reetly  to  stamp  the  principal  actors 
in  thAt  awful  exhilMtion  of  human 
frailty  with  indelible  infamy,  than 
the  yiolation  of  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  at  the  royal  mausoleum  of  St. 
Denis,  and  the  attempted,  but,  hap- 
pily, not  completed,  destruction  of 
all  monumenUd  records  and  other 
mmenH  of  the  loiiff  line  of  monarchs 
who  had  ruled  wim  such  varied  re- 
•ohi  over  the  people  of  France. 

The  originator  of  the  suggestion 
which  led  to  the  demoliUon  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  was  Barr^re,  the 
MBociate  of  Bobespierre,  and  during 
the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  the 
•j^  and  tool  of  every  successive  dy- 
nasty in  France  that  would  conde- 
Boend  to  employ  such  a  man.   It  was 
this  maa  wno  on  the  31st  of  July, 
17d3,  proposed  in  the  National  Con- 
TentioQ  the  celebrated  decree  for  ex- 
tirpating all  traces  of  royalty  and 
nobility  from  the  soil  of  France,  by 
tearing  down  their  monuments  and 
efiadnf^  all  records  of  them  where- 
e?er  they  were  found.   The  decree 
WES  at  once  assented  to,  and  early  in 
the  following  month  it  was  partially 
earned  into  effect,  by  the  mob 
breaking  into  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Denis,  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Ger- 
nam  des  Free,  and  other  sanctuaries 
of  the  dead,  in  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
taddemc^hing  all  the  monuments 
sod  efifigies  that  presented  themselves 
to  view.    This  first  burst  of  mis- 
placed vengeance  was  soon  over,  al- 
though Its  effects  were  fatal  in  many 
cises.  It  was  not  until  October  in 
the  same  year  that  the  original  inten- 
tions of  Barr^  were  carried  into 
foil  ^ect.  Upon  the  receipt  of  some 
intcUigenee  from  the  French  army 
oti  the  frontiers,  some  one  of  the 
.niembers  of  the  Convention  proposed 
that  a  quantity  of  ammunition  sliould 
he  sent  by  tbat  body,  and  Barrere 
ohserred,  Uiat  aa  lead  was  extremely 
Bearce  and:  difiiinilt.  to  obtain,  tbei 


cause  of  freedom  would  be  greatly 
forwarded  by  the  Assembly  ^ving 
orden  to  tear  the  coffins  of  their  an* 
dent  tyrants  from  their  graves,  and 
to  melt  down  the  lead  of  which  they 
were  composed,  to  hurl  at  the  ene- 
mies of  that  people  whom  it  was 
wished  again  to  enslave.  This  speech 
was  received  as  an  excellent  joke, 
and  the  proposition  thus  made  in  the 
detestable  spirit  of  mingled  levity 
■and  of  awful  depravity  was  assented 
to  in  the  most  serious  spirit  of  a  de- 
liberative assembly.  The  most  dis- 
graceful decree,  perhaps,  that  was  ever 
assented  to  by  a  body  of  men,  claim- 
ing to  represent  an  enlightened  and 
civilised  people,  was  carried  into 
dfect,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same 
month  the  work  of  destruction  was 
begun. 

The  abb^  church  of  St.  Denis,  as 
most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is 
about  ux  miles  from  Paris,  in  a  city 
which  has  grown  up  aroiind  it,  on 
the  highroad  towards  Pontoise.  Al- 
•though  not  ranking  amon^  the  finest 
specimens  of  Crothic  architecture,  it 
ma  always  been  celebrated,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  kings  of  France  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  centuries. 

The  records  of  antiquit}^,  both 
profane  and  sacred,  attest  the  import- 
ance which  has  ever  attached  to  the 
ceremonies  of  interment  Not  only 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  but  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  and,  besides 
them,  tiie  Pagans,  have  always  con- 
sidered it  a  matter  of  duty  to  per- 
form the  obsequies  of  the  dead  with 
certain  religious  observances  and 
rites.  The  burials  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  France  were  formerly  not 
so  grand  and  imposing  as  they  were 
suUequaitly  to  the  period  when 
Gregory  of  Tours  wrote  his  history. 
The  body  of  the  deceased  monarca, 
according  to  his  account,  having  been 
duly  washed  and  perftimed,  was 
clothed  in  the  royal  vestments,  and, 
thus  habited,  was  taken  to  the  place 
of  sepulchre  (which  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  St.  Denis  as  the 
place  of  burial  for  the  kings  of 
France,  was  always  a  very  rich  and 
hnp(»tant  cathedral)  ifhm^vSl^  the 
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customary  ceremonies,  it  was  buried. 
St.  Gr^ory  of  Tours  speaks  of  the 
splendour  of  these  ceremonies  as  con- 
sisting simply  in  the  abundance  of 
lights,  in  the  excellence  of  the  chants, 
and  in  the  affluence  of  the  attendant 
clergy  and  others.  Kings  themselves 
were  wont  to  be  present  at  their  pre- 
decessors* obsequies,  the  only  reason 
formerly  assigned  for  non-observ- 
ance of  this  custom  being  the  non-age 
of  the  successor  or  his  absence  from 
the  kingdom.  It,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  b^n  only  at  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date  that  the  custom  of  the  King 
absenting  himself  from  the  funenu 
ceremonies  of  his  family  was  intro- 
duced. Jxms  Vn.  assisted  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Abbot  Suger ;  Louis 
Yin.  at  that  of  Philippe  Augustus, 
his  father.  Philip  the  Ik>ld  gave  an 
example  of  extreme  humility  in  as- 
sisting to  carry  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Louise,  his  father,  from  Paris  to 
St.  Denis.  Charles  V.  was  also  pre- 
sent at  the  obsequies  of  his  fiither 
King  John,  and  of  Queen  Jeume 
d'Evreux,  widow  of  Charles  IV.; 
Charles  VI.  attended  the  funeral  of 
the  brave  Duguesclin  when  he  was 
buried  in  St.  Denis,  thus  doubly 
honouring  the  memory  of  this  re- 
nowned hero. 

With  respect  to  the  funeral  hon- 
ours paid  to  the  kings  of  France, 
there  is  no  record  containing  the 
precise  details  previous  to  the  pe- 
riods of  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VU., 
of  whose  interments  an  elaborate  and 
minute  description  exists  in  contem- 
poraneous writings. 

A  manuscript  of  the  date  of  1518, 
from  which  some  extracts  have  been 
made  in  the  folloiving  pages,  contains 
a  curious  and  highly  graphic  account 
of  the  obsequies  of  Anne  of  Brittany. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Denis 
being,  as  has  been  stated,  exclusivdy 
annronriated  as  the  nlace  of  burial 


choir.  All  others,  and  there  are  but 
few,  who  were  buried  in  the  catiie- 
dral,  were  honoured  by  this  mark  of 
favour  in  consequence  of  special  ex- 
ceptions made  m  their  favour,  and 
which  have  always  been  r^aided  as 
one  of  the  most  sisnal  marks  of 
esteem,  confidence,  mendship,  and 
respect,  that  the  monarch  was  abk 
to  Dtttow  upon  one  of  his  subjecU. 
There  are  four  principal  sites  in 
which  the  bodies  of  monarchs  and 
queens  were  buried. 

The  cathedral  stands  nearly  due 
east  and  west.  Its  length  is  abont 
360  feet  by  about  160  in  the  widest 
part.  On  entering  at  the  great 
western  gate,  at  the  period  of  whidi 
we  are  now  speaking,  the  visitor, 
proceeding  up  the  nave,  was  stopped 
at  the  entrance  to  the  choir  by  mas- 
sive iron  gates,  beautifully  wrou^t 
and  ffilt.  On  entering  the  choir  be- 
yond the  double  row  of  seats,  |^aced 
for  the  clergy  and  assistant  choris- 
ters, was  situated  the  sanctuary,  di- 
vidinff  the  choir  from  the  grand  altar, 
at  which  mass  was  performed  on 
Sundays  and  high  church  festivals. 
Immediately  within  the  rows  of  seats, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  was 
the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the 
only  emperor  buried  at  St  Denis. 
The  position  of  the  other  tombs  wQI 
be  best  understood  fk-om  the  ref^r* 
ences  made  in  the  verbal  narratiTe 
drawn  up  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
interment of  the  bodies  of  the  kings 
and  queens.  Proceeding  up  the  steps 
to  the  right,  the  visitor  reached  the 
chapel  of  St.  Eustace,  which  is  here 
specified  in  consequence  of  its  having 
contained  the  tomb  of  Turenne,  the 
first  that  was  violated  and  ransacked 
by  the  Revolutionists.  Adjoining 
to  this  chapel,  which  forms  part  of 
the  chevet,*  was  the  mnd  mausoleum 
of  the  royal  line  of  Valois,  constructed 
bv  Phililiert  de  rOrme.+  bv  order  of 
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despoiled  titer  Torenne^s  body  htd 
beoi  remoired  fhmi  his  tomb. 

FeHbieii,  in  his  history  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Denis,  states  the  fol- 
lowing dreumstances  relating  to  the 
constmcticm  of  the  Bourbon  yanlt : — 

"The  TBuU  detdned  to  receive  the 
bodies  of  the  Bourboo  line  of  princes  be- 
ing too  small  to  admit  the  coffin  of  the 
deeeesed  queen  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  king's 
CBginoers  were  ordered  to  eolaige  it, 
wmch  was  in  enterprise  attended  with 
great  risk  and  extreme  difficulty.  TKey 
descended  into  the  vault,  however,  and 
directed  the  workmen  to  pierce  the  wall 
in  the  direction  of  the  cheret,  as  tradition 
recorded  that  an  ancient  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Demetrius,  had  formerly  existed 
thereabouts.  The  masons,  accordingly, 
cat  a  passage  or  corridor,  of  the  dimen- 
liotts  of  three  feet  wide  and  seven  in 
height  (French  measured  vaulting  the 
passage  as  they  prooeedeo.  During  the 
pTQgresa  of  their  work  some  tombs  were 
disa>vered,  one  notably  that  of  an  Abbot 
Antony  of  the  Hague,  as  the  inscription 
certified.  Having  pushed  their  tunnel 
to  the  length  of  about  forty  feet  (French), 
they  reached  the  vault  of  which  they 
were  in  search,  and  it  was  found  tlien 
very  easy  to  join  to  the  former  sepulchre, 
by  this  corridor,  a  spacious  tomb  which 
is  directly  under  the  chevit,  and  which 
consisls'  of  the  andent  crypt  where  the 
bones  of  the  holy  martyrs  ^St.  Denis, 
8t  Hilairey  &c.)  were  formerly  interred. 
This  vault  is  fifty-four  feet  long  bv  fifty, 
seven  wide  in  its  greatest  length.*' 

Having  thus  afforded  the  reader 
the  means  of  following  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  writer  of  the  en- 
suing account,  we  proceed  forth>vith 
to  lay  it  before  hiin,  observing,  that 
we  liave  divided  the  narrative  into 
three  different  portions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  its  gloomy  mono- 
tony. 

Hidarieal  Notes  an  the  Disinter' 
ments  executed  in  1793  at  the  Abbey 
of  SL  Denis,  By  Alexandre  Lenoir. 
—On  Saturday,  October  12,  1793, 
the  persons  constitutinff  the  munici- 
pality of  Franciade*  naving  issued 
orders  for  the  exhimiation  and  ex- 
trusion fh>m  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Denis  of  the  bodies  of  the  kings 
and  queens,  princes  and  princesses, 
and  also  of  the  celebrated  and  illus'^ 
t^ious  men  who  had  been  interred 
within  those  sacred  precincts  during 
t  period  extending  over  fifteen  cen- 


turies, for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
the  lead  oC  which  their  coffins  were 
made,  in  conformity  to  the  decree 
of  the  National  Convention,  the 
workmen,  desirous  of  beholding  the 
remains  of  a  hero,  hastened  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Eustace,  which  con- 
tained the  tomb  of  Turenne,  who 
was  the  first  of  the  illustrious  dead 
thus  disinterred.  This  brave  soldier's 
place  of  sepulture  in  the  abbey  was 
distingnished  by  a  splendid  monu- 
ment of  black  marble,  designed  by 
Charles  Lebrun.  A  group  of  bronze 
figures,  representing  the  marshal 
expiring  in  the  arms  of  Immortality, 
the  carainal  qualities.  Wisdom  and 
Valour,  forming  accessories.  A 
bronze  bas-reU^  ornamented  the 
centre  of  the  base,  the  subject  bemg 
Turenne's  charge  on  the  enemy  at 
the  battle  of  Turkeim,  fou^t  in 
1675.  This  celebrated  warrior  was 
killed  at  Salzbach  by  a  cannon-ball 
in  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four.  An  epitaph  for  his  tomb  was 
written  by  the  poet  Chevreau,  but 
Louis  XrV.  forbade  its  inscription, 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
sequently added.  The  following  is 
its  purport,  which  seems  to  have 
offended  the  pride  of  the  great  mo- 
narch : — 

"TURINNE  riN'DS  A  TOMB  AMIDST  THOSE 

of  our  kings, 
'tis  the  glorious  result  of  his  heroic 

DEEDS. 

THUS  HIS  VALOUR  IS  REWARDED 
TO  SHEW  FUTURE  GENERATIONS 
THAT  THERE  WAS,  IN   UI8  CASE, 
NO  DIFFERENCE  MADE  BETWEEN  HIM  WHO 
WORE  THE  CROWN,  AND  HIM 
WHO  SUCCESSFULLY  DSVENDEO  IT." 

Having  broken  down  the  brick-work 
which  closed  the  vault,  the  entrance 
•to  the  place  where  his  body  was 
deposited  was  perceived,  and,  descend- 
ing into  the  tomb,  the  workmen 
dragged  forth  the  coffin  containing 
the  remains.  Their  astonishment,  as 
well  as  that  of  all  present,  was  great 
at  beholding  the  body  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation,  so  much  so  that 
the  features  of  his  countenance  were 
easily  recognisable.  The  spectators, 
surprised  at  the  siffht,  ffazed  in  ad- 
miration on  the  cold  ashes,  the  sole 
remnant  of  the  victor  of  Turkeim, 
and,  forgetful  of  the  mortal  blow 


meat. 


*  The  new  name  given  to  the  royal  city  of  St.  Denis  by  the  revolationary  govern* 
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whieh  had  struck  faim  down  at  Mx' 
badi,  they  mdnlged  m  the  momentary 
illnaon  that  he  was  still  the  tutelary 
guardian  of  the  liberties  and  rights 
of  France.  The  body,  in  no  way  dis- 
figured, and  ezhibitinff  an  entire  con- 
formity  to  the  medals  and  pictures 
which  existed  of  the  great  captain, 
was  in  the  state  of  a  mummy,  quite 
taicoited,  and  of  the  colour  of  a 
light  hiitre.  At  the  suggestion  of 
sereral  penoos  of  consideration  who 
were  present  dufteg  this  stage  of  the 


proceedings,  the  bodv  was  given  in 
charge  to  one  Host,  the  keeper  of  the 
ground^  who  placed  it  in  a  case  made 
of  diestnut-tree  wood,  and  dq>o«ted 
it  in  the  sacristy  of  the  diureh,  whcie, 
during  the  ensuing  eight  monthg,  ht 
made  a  show  of  it  to  the  curious. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  mummy 
was  transferred  to  the  Garden  q£ 
Plants,  at  the  sohcitation  of  the 
learned  M.  Desfontaines,  profiemor 
and  member  of  that  estabUwnent.* 
The  workmen  next  lHx>ke  open  the 


*  The  bodj  of  Turenne  was  subsequently  transferred  from  the  Jtrdin  des  Plantes 
to  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments  in  the  Roe  des  Pelits  Auguslins  (bow  the 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts).  Lenoir's  jtrocit  verbal  of  this  proceeding  is  amasingly 
minute  in  its  details.   The  following  is  a  translation : — 

**  Seventh  year  of  the  Fraoch  Repoblie,  one  and  indivisible,  and  the  quarlidi  of  the 
24th  of  Prainal. 

"  Wop  Alexander  Lenoir,  administrator  of  the  Museum  of  French  MonumeBts, 
and  reaiding  thereat  in  the  Rue  des  Petits  Aiigustins,  and  Peter  Claude  Binart,  con- 
servator of  the  said  Museum,  charged  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  with  the  execution 
of  the  decree  of  the  Executive  Directory  of  the  27th  Germinal  last,  which  ordains  the 
translation  of  the  body  of  Turenne  (deposited  at  the  National  Museum  of  N'atnral 
History  and  Plants)  from  that  place  to  the  said  Museum  of  French  Monument*,  with 
the  intention  of  carrying  the  before-mentioned  decree  into  effect,  have  invited  and 
called  in  to  our  aasistanoe  the  citizens  Ambroise  Robert  Lesieur,  and  Augustin  John 
Lesieur,  brothers,  natives  of  Paris,  and  residing  therein  (who  were  present  with  as 
and  assisted  us  when  we  removed  the  bodies  of  Moliere  and  Lafontaine  to  the  said 
Museum),  in  order  to  concert  together  with  ourselves  the  mode  of  carrying  into 
execution  the  removal  of  the  bodjr  of  the  hero  above  named,  in  conformity  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Minister  of  the  interior,  and  also  to  bear  witness  that  such  removal 
has  been  really  effectuated. 

<*  In  consequence,  about  six  o*cloc1r  in  the  evening,  one  of  us,  the  underaigned, 
repaired  to  the  Arsenal  of  Paris  in  order  to  fetch  the  funeral-carriage  placed  at  our 
disposition  by  the  citizen  Berthier,  major  in  the  army,  and  director,  ad  interim  of  the 
artillery  in  the  Arsenal  of  Paris,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
where  the  said  citizen  Lenoir  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  in  company 
witli  the  two  brothers  Sauv6,  who  are  employed  at  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments, 
and  accompanied  by  the  five  persons  already  named.  The  citizen  Lenoir  repaired 
at  once  to  the  office  of  the  superintendant  of'^the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  where 
he  claimed  from  him  the  delivery  of  the  body  of  Turenne,  in  conformity  to  the  autho- 
rity with  which  he  was  furnished.  Having  obtained  the  necessary  powers,  the 
superintendant  rejoined  us  about  tight  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  oonducted  us  to  the 
spot  where  the  corpse  was  deposited,  namely,  in  a  locality  adjoining  the  amphitheatre, 
which  sei'ves  for  a  laboratory,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  wooden  alcove,  painted 
to  imitate  granite,  containing  a  chest  in  the  form  of  a  coffin  also  ofpainted  wood,  glazed 
above,  197  millimetres  long,  within  which  we  were  informed  the  body  of  Turenne 
was  deposited.  We  observed,  on  looking  through  the  glass  cover,  a  ooirpae  laid  oat, 
oovered  with  a  sheet,  which  had  been  torn  away  from  the  face  and  chest,  leaving  those 
portions  bare  to  the  view.  Having  looked  with  considerable  ailention  at  the  corpse, 
we  discovered  that  it  had  been  very  carefully  embalmed,  and  that  it  was  entire  and 
in  good  preservation  in  all  its  parts.  '  The  cap  of  the  scull  had  been  sawn  off,  and  the 
part  reroored  had  been  replaced  by  a  covering  of  wood,  which  was  larger  in  circum- 
ference than  the  piece  taken  away.   The  features  of  the  corpse  were  not  so  much 
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Tiult  of  tbe  Bourbons,  situated  on 
tbe  sune  ode  as  the  door  leading 
down  to  tbe  crypt,  and  containing 
tbe  sabterranean  ehapels,  whence 
they  drew  forth,  first  tbe  coffin  of 
Henry  lY^  who  was  assassinated  in 
1610  at  the  age  of  fiity-seren ;  the 
biasi  plate  on  the  enter  case  merely 
stated  tbe  date  of  the  king's  death, 
without  mentiomng  the  manner  of 
it  Tbe  corpse  was  in  a  state  of  pre- 
servation so  complete  as  to  enable  all 
to  recognise  the  monarch  by  his  well- 
known  featores ;  it  was  deposited  for 
the  moment  in  the  passage  leading 
to  tbe  lower  chapels,  enveloped  in 
his  shroud,  which  was  in  perfect  pre- 
serration.  Exposed  thus  to  public 
view,  it  remained  until  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  when  the  body  was 
truisferred  to  the  foot  of  tbe  steps 
leading  to  the  sanctuary,  whence, 
after  a  lapse  of  several  hours,  it  was 
carried  to  the  cemetery  of  Valois ;  a 
diort  time  subsequently  it  was  cast 


into  a  long  deep  trench  dug  at  tha 
lower  end  of  the  burying -gnroondt 
towards  the  north  of  the  cauiedral. 
The  corpse  was  found,  on  examinap. 
tion,  to  nave  had  the  scull  sawn  in 
two,  the  brain  being  abstracted,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  some  tow  steeped 
in  an  aromatic  prqwration,  the  odour 
of  which  was  so  powerful  as  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  bear  it.  A. 
sddier  who  was  present,  seized  with 
a  martial  enthusiasm  at  the  moment 
when  the  coffin  ¥ras  opened,  threw 
himself  upon  the  remains  of  the  con- 
queror of  the  League,  and,  after  an 
interval  of  silent  aamiration,  he  drew 
his  sabre,  cut  a  lon^  lock  of  the 
monarch's  beard,  which  was  still 
fresh,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  in 
energetic  and  military  phraseology, 
"  And  I  also  am  a  French  soldier ; 
henceforward  I  will  wear  no  mous- 
tachio  but  this ! ''  placing  the 
lock  of  hair  on  his  upper  up,  he 
continued,     Now  I  am  certam  to 


Vitcoant  of  Tarenna,  Mar^haLG^nM  of  the  Lirbt  Cavnlry  of  Franca,  GoTemor  of 
Um  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Limoasin,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon.ball  the 
27lh  July,  1673/ 

"  Tbe  citizen  Lenoir  and  one  of  the  undersigned  assistants  having  placed  tbe  coffin 
within  the  carriage  which  we  had  brought  for  this  purpose,  two  of  us  at  his  invitation 
aeoompanied  these  venerable  remains  to  the  Museom  of  French  Monuments,  where  it 
was  safely  deposited. 

"  And  on  the  itd  of  Messidor,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Republic,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  we,  Alexander  Lenoir  and  Peter  Claude  Binarr,  administrator 
and  conservator  respectively  of  the  before^entioned  Museum,  having  caused  to  be 
meted  the  monument  destined  to  receive  the  remains  of  Turenne,  and  having  re- 
moved tbe  coAn  from  tbe  place  wherein  it  was  deposited,  took  away  tbe  glass  cover- 
iQf,  and  fixed  in  its  stead  a  copperplate  with  tbe  following  inscription : — 

"  '  The  remains  of  Henry  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Viscount  of  Turenne,  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball  the  S7th  July,  1675,  near  the  village  of  Salzbaob  ;  exhumed  in  1795  at 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  he  was  interred,  and  preserved  by  the  care  of  Alex- 
ander Lenoir,  founder  of  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments,  are  deposited  within 
this  sarcophagus  (which  was  constructed  after  bis  designs),  by  decree  of  the  Ex- 
eeutive  Directory,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible.' 

"  All  which  being  duly  performed,  we  instantly  covered  tbe  coffin  with  an  oak 
plank,  and,  having  secured  it,  tbe  original  inscription  on  the  first  coffin  was  fixed  to 
Uiis  covering,  and  the  corpse  was  removed  and  placed  in  the  sarcophagus  in  our  pre- 
wsce  by  the  citizens  Sauv^,  brothers,  the  undersiened  citizens  Ambrose  Robert 
l^^aiear,  and  John  Pachez,  workmen  at  the  said  Alnseum  assisting  therein.  The 
■nonnment  was  then  closed  and  secured  in  our  presence.  Of  which  several  and  sue- 
essiive  circumstances  and  operations  we  have  drawn  up  the  present  verbal  narrative, 
the  said  day  and  year  above  mentioned,  in  order  to  certify  tbe  execution  of  the  decree 
of  the  Execotive  Directory,  and  to  shew  our  veneration  for  tbe  memory  of  Turenne. 

(Signed)  Lenoir,  Bin  art,  A.  H.  Lk&ieur,  Pachez, 

Sauvb,  ain6.  and  P.  Sauvb.*' 

Two  years  after  this,  Turenne  was  rempved  in  great  pomp  to  the  Church  of  the 
Invalids,  then  styled  the  Temple  of  Mars,  where  he  was  reinterred,  and  tbe  same 
ttonnment  which  had  marked  the  place  of  his  ori§pnal  interment  was  placed  there. 
At  this  ceremony  Camot,  che  Minister  of  War,  presided,  and  pronounced  an  eloquent 
>P«oeh  over  bit  remains,  as  likewise  did  Lenoir,  who  was  in  every  way  entitled  to 
this  hoBoar.  Four  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  the  Republican  army  held 
^  Mmeis  of  the  pdl,  and  tbe  same  funeral  cfr  which  Berthier  nad  lent  Lenoir  for 
^  purpose  of  conveying  the  body  from  the  Garden  of  Plants  to  the  Museum  of 
Fwoch  MonomenU  was  used  agsia  od  thU  occasion."  ^^^^  GoOglc 
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vtDqoish  the  enemies  of  France ;  and 
I,  thus  equipped,  march  confidently 
to  victory 8a3ring,  which  the  man 
left  the  vault. 

On  their  return  fnnn  dinner,  the 
workmen  proceeded  to  extract  the 
remaining  coffins  of  the  Bourbon  line 
of  kings  and  princes  of  that  race, 
which  were  carried  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : — 

Louis  Xm.,  who  died  in  1643, 
aged  forty-two  years ;  Louis  XIV., 
who  died  in  1715,  aged  seventy-seven 
years ;  Mary  de  Medids,  the  second 
wife  of  Henry  IV.,  who  died  in 
1642,  aged  sixty-eight  years ;  Anne 
of  Austria,  consort  of  Louis  XUL, 
who  died  in  1666,  aged  sixty-four 
years ;  Maria  Therera,  infanta  of 
Spain,  consort  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
died  in  1688,  aged  forty-five  years ; 
Louis,  the  first  dauphin,  son  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  died  in  1711,  aged 
fiflv  years. 

On  cursory  examination,  the  bodies 
of  Louis  Xin.  and  of  Louis  XIV. 
were  alone  found  to  be  in  a  state  of 
preservation:  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  as  black  as  ink.  The  other  re- 
-waam  were  in  a  state  of  liquid  pu- 
trefaction, more  particularly  those 
of  the  dauphin,  who  died  of  the 
small-pox,  at  a  premature  age,  to 
the  great  grief  of  his  father.  The 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Orleans,  his 
uncle's  widow,  has  left  some  cu- 
rious traits  on  record  of  this  prince's 

E disposition,  which,  amidst  the  cra- 
ulous  excesses  of  the  courtiers  of 
is  day,  was  distingubhed  by  the 
same  affectation  of  decorum  and  out- 
ward observance  of  religion  that 
characterised  Louis  XTV.  and  his 
mistresses.  In  a  letter  extant,  Ma- 
dame Charlotte  Elizabeth  de  Baviere 
(as  the  widow  of  Monsieur  was 
styled)  narrates  that  his  idea  of  the 
greatest  possible  crime  was  to  eat 
meat  on  fast-days ;  and  one  Friday, 
being  in  the  country  with  La  Raisin, 
an  actress  celebrated  for  her  beauty 

2y  whom  he  had  a  daughter),  he 
ut  her  up  in  a  mill,  where  he  kept 
her  confined  without  any  thing  to 
eat  during  the  whole  day,  alleging 
as  an  excuse,  when  ralhed  by  the 
court  for  his  conduct,  that  though 
be  was  very  well  disposed  to  conmiit 


one  tin,  he  could  not  reconcile  it  to 
his  conscience  to  be  guilty  of  two 
offences  at  once. 

On  the  following  day,  Tuesday, 
Oct.  15, 1793,  the  workmen  resumed, 
at  seven  o'clock,  a.m.,  their  labours, 
continuing  the  extraction  of  tlie 
Bourbon  coffins  from  their  vault. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  coffins  were 
verified  in  the  ensuing  order : — 

Mary,  princess  of  Poland,  consort 
of  Louis  XV.,  who  died  in  1768, 
ased  65.  Mary  Anne  Christine 
Victoire  of  Bavaria,  consort  of  the 
first  dauphm,  who  died  in  1690,  at 
the  a^  of  thirty.  The  desecratioii 
committed  upon  the  remains  of  this 
princess,  and  likewise  upon  the  other 
occupants  of  the  royal  vault,  finds  a 
remuicable  parallel  in  the  scene  that 
took  place  at  her  funeral,  and  which 
is  worthy  of  being  narrated  here, 
though  It  somewhat  interrupts  I^ 
noir's  lugubrious  procks  verbal. 

The  same  autnority  from  whose 
letters  the  preceding  anecdote  re- 
specting this  princess's  consort  was 
taken  thus  records  the  scandalous 
circumstance : — * 

'  *'  At  the  funeral  service  of  the  dan. 
pbine,  it  was  my  duty,  in  the  order  of 
the  ceremonial,  to  leave  my  station,  and 
to  proceed  towards  the  high  altar,  with 
my  offering  iu  one  band,  consisting  of 
several  pieces  of  gold,  and  io  the  other 
holding  a  thick  wax-taper,  both  of  which 
1  presented,  kneeling,  to  the  bishop  who 
performed  *the  funeral  mass,  and  who  waa 
seated  in  an  arm-cbair  on  one  side  of  the 
altar.  The  bishop  was  about  to  give  my 
offering  to  the  assistant  priests  who  be- 
longed to  the  king's  chap^  ;  but  the 
monks  of  St.  Denis  pretended  that  tha 
wax-taper  and  the  money  were  their  per- 
quisites. They  rushed  forward,  seised 
upon  the  bishop,  smashed  the  candle,  and 
knocked  the  mitre  from  his  head.  If  I 
had  hesitated  a  moment  in  taking  myself 
off,  the  bishop  and  his  assailants  would 
have  upset  me.  Luckily,  I  was  then 
very  nimble  ;  I  cleared  the  four  steps  of 
tlie  altar  at  one  jump,  and  watched  the 
progress  of  the  scuffle  at  a  distance.  I 
could  not  help  laughing  most  heartily,  as 
also  did  the  bystanders." 

To  resume  the  catalogue  of  Lenoir. 
The  next  corpse  brought  up  was  that 
of  Louis,  duke  of  Burgunajr,  second 
dauphin,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 


*  Fragmenu  of  Original  Letters  from  the  Duchess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  widow 
of  Monsieur,  sole  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  Caroline  Princess  of  Wales.  From  1715 
to  1720.   Vol.  ii.  p.  55»   Hambarg  and  Paris,  1788. 
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audflcmof  tbe  preceding  prinoesB  by 
her  consort  the  first  dauphin.  Im- 
mediately after  the  disinterment  of 
the  prince,  the  coffin  containing  the 
remains  of  Mary  Adelaid^  of  Savoy, 
wife  of  the  second  danphin,  was  ex- 
humed. These  personages  died  in 
1712,  both  being  in  the  fiower  of  their 
age.  The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Or- 
\Sm  narrates  that  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy maintained,  amidst  the  uni- 
Tenil  corruption  of  morals  that  pre- 
Tilled  around  him,  great  purity  of 
conduct.  He  was  passionately  ena- 
moured of  his  wile,  and,  indeed, 
erinoed  his  affection  in  the  most  un- 
deniable manner,  by  following  her, 
within  eight  days,  to  the  grave.  The 
dauphine,  according  to  the  absurd  su- 
pentition  of  those  times,  had  got  her 
nativitjr  cast  by  some  Italian  charla- 
tan, who  foretold  that  she  would  die 
before  she  was  twenty-seven.  She 
was  wont  to  refer  to  this  prediction ; 
and,  as  she  approached  that  age,  she 
observed  to  ner  husband,  that,  her 
time  being  near,  she  wished  to  know 
who  he  would  marry  after  her  death, 
she  was  certain  he  could  not  live 
Bo^.  The  dauphin  replied,  that  he 
tnuted  Providence  had  no  such  se- 
Toe  blow  in  store  for  him  as  her 
death  would  inflict,  but  that,  if  so 
a  calamity  should  happen  to 
he  wouldT  follow  her  within 
ei^t  days ;  which  he  certainly  did, 
dyiug  on  the  seventh  day  after  her 
deeease. 

The  next  in  order  of  the  disinter- 
inents  were  the  following : — 

Louis,  duke  of  Brittany,  first  son 
of  Louis,  duke  of  Burgundy,  aged 
nine  months  nineteen  days. 

Louis,  duke  of  Brittany,  second 
Bon  of  Louis,  duke  of  Burgundy,  de- 
ceased 1712,  aged  six. 

Maria  Theresa,  infanta  of  Spain, 
fint  consort  of  Louis,  dauphin,  son 
of  Louis  XV.,  deceased  1746,  aged 
twenty. 

Xavier  of  France,  duke  of  Acqui- 
^sioe,  son  of  Louis,  dauphin,  deceased 
the  22d  of  February,  1754,  aged  five 
months  and  a  half. 

Maria  Zephirine  of  France,  daugh- 
ter of  LouiS|  dauphin,  and  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  Spain,  his  first  consort. 
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deceased  the  27th  of  April,  1748,  aged 
twenty -one  months. 

■  ■  (died  before  he  was  christ- 
ened), duke  of  Anjou,  son  of  Louis 
XY.,  deceased  1733,  aged  two  years 
and  seven  months. 

The  vault  was  likewise  despoiled 
on  this  day  of  the  hearts  of  Louis, 
dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XY.,  who 
died  at  Fontainbleau,  Dec.  20, 1765  ; 
and  of  Maria  Joseph  of  Savoy,  his 
consort,  who  died  the  13th  of  March, 
1767. 

The  lead  encasing  these  remains, 
in  the  form  of  hearts,  was  placed  on 
one  side  for  the  moment,  the  contents 
btiing  conveyed  to  the  cemetery  al- 
ready named,  together  with  the  bo- 
dies of  all  the  ]£>urbons  disinterred. 
These  leaden  hearts  were  either 
gilded  or  silvered  over ;  the  crowns 
placed  on  each  of  the  coffins  were  de- 
posited at  the  municipality;  the 
leaden  coffins,  &c.,  were  transferred 
to  the  commissary  named  by  the  ex- 
ecutive government,  bearing  the  title 
of  commissioner  of  confiscations.  The 
workmen  then  proceeded  to  disinter 
the  remaining  coffins  in  the  vault,  in 
the  order  in  which  thev  were  de- 
posited on  the  right  and  left.  The 
first  was  that  of  Anne  Henrietta  of 
France,  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  de- 
ceased Feb.  10,  1752,  aged  twenty- 
four  years,  five  months,  twenty- 
seven  days.  The  others  were  as 
follows : 

I/)uisa  Maria  of  France,  daughter 
of  Louis  XV.,  deceased  Feb.  19, 
1733,  aged  four  years  and  a  half. 

Louisa  Elizabeth  of  France,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XV.,  deceased  Dec.  6, 
1759,  aged  thirty-two  years,  three 
months,  twenty-two  days. 

Louis  Joseph  Xavier  of  France, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  Louis, 
dauphin,  and  brother  of  Louis  XVI., 
deceased  March  22,  1761,  aged  nine 
years  and  a  half.* 

 (died  before  he  was  christ- 
ened), duke  of  Orleans,  second  son  of 
Henry  lY.,  deceased  1611,  aged  four 
years. 

Maria  of  Bourbon  Montpensier, 
first  wife  of  Gaston,  deceased  1627, 
aged  twenty-two  years. 

Gaston  John  Baptist,  duke  of  Or- 


,  *  All  these  coffins  vrere  ranged  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  fault  on  entering.  The 
^isintennentt  began  at  the  farthest  end  of  it,  tind  proceeded  down  towards  the  door. 

Toi.  xxxn.  wo.  cLxxxvn.  r'^^^T^ 
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leans,  son  of  Henry  IV^  deceased 
1660,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

Anne  Maria  Louisa  of  Orleans, 
duchess  of  Montpensier,*  daughter  of 
Gaston  and  of  Maria  of  Bourbon, 
deceased  1693,  aged  sixt^^-six  years. 

Marffuerite  of  Lorraine,  second 
wife  of  Gaston,  of  Orleans,  deceased 
1672,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

John  Gaston  of  Orleans,  son  of 
G^ton  John  Baptist  and  of  Margue- 
rite of  Lorraine,  deceased  1652,  aged 
two  years. 

Auria  Anne  of  Orleans,  daughter 
of  Graston  and  of  Marguerite  of  Xor- 
raine,  deceased  1656,  aged  four  years. 

The  exhumation  of  the  aboye- 
mentioned  coffins  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  Tuesday,  Oct.  15,  offered 
nothing  worthy  of  observation.  The 
greater  part  of  the  bodies  were  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction ;  there  proceeded 
from  them  a  dense  black  vapour,  of  a 
horrible  odour,  which  was  dissipated 
by  the  fumes  of  vinegar  and  of  gun- 
powder, alternately  burnt  in  the 
vault.  This,  nevertheless,  did  not 
prevent  the  workmen  from  bein^  at- 
tacked by  fever  and  diarrhoea,  which, 
happily  produced  no  fatal  effects. 

On  Wednesday,  October  16,  1793, 
about  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  the  disin- 
terment of  the  royal  corpses  was  re- 
sumed in  the  Bourbon  vault. 

The  first  coffin  that  was  disturbed 
in  the  compartment  of  the  tomb  now 
ransacked  was  that  containing  the 
body  of  Henrietta  Mwia,  queen  of 
Charles  1.  and  daughter  of  Henry  IV., 
who  died  in  1669,  aged  sixty  years. 

The  next  exhumation  was  that  of 
the  preceding  queen*s  daughter,  Hen- 
rietta Stuart,  sister  of  Charles  II., 
first  wife  of  Monsieur,  only  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.,  father  of  the  Regent 
d*Orleans:  Henrietta,  first  duchess 
of  Orleans  of  the  last  f  creation,  died 
suddenly,  in  1670,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  her  ace,  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  having  been 
poisoned.    Her  successor,  Madame 
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first  dnchesB  was  polMmed  by  imt 
Morel.  It  was  at  the  fhneral  sonriee 
of  this  princess  that  Bossuet  urcacheJ 
the  cekbrated  sermon  on  wtneh  has 
since  principaHy  rested  his  ehdm  to 
distinction  as  a  pulpit  orator. 

The  following  personages,  remttk- 
able  in  their  most  remarkable  period, 
were  next  dragged  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named 

Philipne  of  Orleans,  styled  H^m- 
sieur,  sole  brother  of  Loom  XIV., 
deceased  in  1701,  aged  Bixtj-one 
years. 

Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  BsTArk, 
second  wife  of  Monsienr,  deceased 
1722,  affed  seventy  years. 

Charles  of  France,  doke  of  Berri, 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  deceased 
1714,  aged  twenty-ei^^ht  years. 

Maria  Louisa  Elizabeth  of  Or- 
leans, daughter  of  the  R^ent  Duke 
of  Orleans,  wife  of  Charl^  duke  of 
Berri,  deceased  1717,  aged  twenty- 
four  years. 

Philippe  of  Orleans,  grandson  of 
France,  r^nt  of  the  kii^om  dnrii^ 
the  minority  of  Louis  Xv.,  deoeased 
Dec.  2,  1728,  aged  forty-nine  yean. 

Anne  Elizabeth  of  France,  eldest 
daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  deceased 
Dec.  30,  1662,  aged  forty- two  days. 

Maria  Anne  of  France,  second 
daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  deceased 
1664,  aged  four  years  one  day. 

Phili^e,  duke  of  Anjoo,  son  of 
Louis  AlV.,  deoeased  1671,  i^ged 
three  years. 

Louis  Francis  of  France,  duke  of 
Anjou,  brother  of  the  preceding,  de- 
ceased 1672,  aged  four  months  sc- 
renteen  days. 

Maria  Theresa  of  France,  third 
daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  deceased 
1672,  aged  fiye  years. 

Philippe  Charles  of  Orleans,  son 
of  Monsieur,  deceased  1666,  aged 
two  years  six  months. 

 ,  a  daughter  of  Monaienr, 

who  died  before  sne  was  christened. 

Sophia  of  France,  aunt  of  Loviis 
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abe  was  christened,  deceased  1783, 
aged  five  months  sixteen  days. 

A  daughter  of  the  Count  d'Artois, 
styled  Mademoiselle  of  France,  de- 
ccatsed  1783,  aged  seven  years,  four 
months,  one  day. 

Sophia  Helena,  of  France,  daiij^h- 
ter  of  Louis  XVI.,  deceased  at  ^u- 
don,  1789,  aged  seven  years,  seven 
months,  and  thirteen  days. 

The  preceding  disinterments  were 
effected  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  day, 
on  Wednesday,  October  16,  1798. 
Towards  two  r.M.,  and  before  they 
went  to  dinner,  the  workmen  ex- 
humed the  coffin  containinff  the 
corpse  of  Louis  XY.,  deceased  May 
10,  1774,  aged  sixty-four  years.  It 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  vault 
at  the  head  of  the  steps,  in  a  sort  of 
niche  formed  in  the  wall  on  the  right 
ride  descending  to  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture. In  this  temporary  restmg- 
place  the  body  of  the  last-deceas©fl 
Kiofi"  of  the  Bourbon  race  was,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  invariably  placed, 
until  his  successor  arrived,  when  the 
body  was  removed  into  the  vault  be- 
low. The  coffin  of  Louis  XV.  was, 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  removed 
in  its  actual  state,  and  without  being 
opened,  to  the  cemetery  of  Valois, 
where  it  was  placed  on  the  edge  of 
the  broad  ditch  dug  there,  into  which 
the  Bourbon  co™es  had  already 
been  thrown.  The  body,  when 
taken  oat  of  the  leaden  coffin,  was 
entirely  enveloped  in  linen  ban- 


dag^  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition, 
and  in  a  good  state  ol*  preservation : 
the  skin  was  white,  the  nose  of  a 
violet  colour,  and  the  buttocks  (sic) 
(f esses!!)  were  red  like  those  of  a 
new- bom  infant,  llie  coffin  was 
filled  with  a  liquid  resulting  from  the 
marine  salt  in  which  the  body  had 
been  steeped,  and  which  haa  dis- 
solved so  as  to  form  a  floating  bath, 
the  usual  process  of  embalming  hav- 
ing been  dispense  with  in  the  case 
of  this  monarch.  The  corpse  was 
immediately  cast  into  the  ditch, 
wherein  a  bed  of  quicklime  had  been 
prepared  for  its  reception;  and  the 
whole,  beiuff  coverea  with  another 
bed  of  quicklime,  was  fiDed  in  with 
earth. 

The  bowels  of  the  princes  and 
princesses  above  enumerated  were 
likewise  discovered  in  the  vault  con- 
taining their  coffins,  sealed  up  in 
lead,  and  deposited  underneath  the 
iron  trestles  on  which  their  remains 
rested.  These  leaden  receptacles 
were  conveyed  to  the  cemetery,  where 
they  were  emptied  of  their  contents, 
which  were  cast  into  the  common 
ditch  along  with  the  other  corpses;  the 
lead  which  enveloped  them  was  laid 
aside,  and  subsequently  carried,  along 
with  that  forming  the  coffin,  to  the 
foundry  which  was  established  in  the 
temetery  of  Valois,  for  the  purpose 
of  melting  each  mass  of  metal  as  it 
arrived. 
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A  8UTCH  or  THB     BOUBCOOISS''  I.IFB  OT  FABlS. 
tBOM  TH£  FBfiirCH  OF  ALBifilC  SECOND. 

Chaptbb  I. 


On  the  15th  of  last  July,  as  the 
clock  of  the  Petits  P^res  struck 
twelve,  M.  I-.ecocq,  proprietor  of  a 
house  situated  in  the  Hue  du  Mail, 
began  his  quarterly  circuit  through 
his  kingdom  of  five  stories.  The 
lodgers  of  the  Rue  du  Mail  received 
thcur  monarch  with  that  easy  grace, 
that  amiable  cheerfulness,  and  that 
perfect  inward  security  which  ever 
accompany  a  full  purse  and  an  easy 
conscience.  So  M.  Leoocq,  whose 
progres  had  hhherto  been  greeted 
on  dl  sides  but  by  smiling  faces,  was 
in  no  nudi  degree  aharzned  when  he' 


encountered  the  sombre  visage  of 
M.  Raballet,  his  fourth-floor  lodger. 
But  this  anxiety  was  of  short  dura- 
tion :  the  aspect  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  francs,  the  quarter's  rent, 
which  stood  in  a  graceful  pile  at  one 
comer  of  the  chimney-piece,  revived 
the  drooping  spirits  of  our  proprietor; 
and  it  was  in  a  most  affectionate  ton6 
of  voice  that  M.  Lecocq  hastened  t6 
interrogate  his  lodger. 

"Ah,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he, 
"  are  you  ill  ?  You  do  not  look  like 
yourself  this  morning.'' 
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Do  I  not  change  visibly,  M.  Le- 
cocq  ?  Do  yon  not  think  me  much 
thinner  since  your  last  visit  on  the 
15th  of  April?" 

"The  devil r  exckimed  M.  Le- 
cocq,  terrified  at  the  elegiac  tone 
with  which  these  words  were  ut- 
tered; "  vou  are,  then,  seriously  in- 
disposed r  And  from  whence  come 
your  sufferings, — from  the  stomach, 
the  head,  or  the  heart  ?" 

M.  Baballet  pointed  with  his 
fi^er  to  the  wall  of  his  room. 
"  From  thence,"  replied  he  solemnly. 

"  What  I"  cried  the  proprietor, 
"  you  suffer  from  my  wall !  my  wall 
makes  you  ill  I  a  good  brick  wall, 
quite  new, — at  least  which  has  not 
been  built  more  than  five-and-twenty 
years!" 

M.  Babfdlet  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"By  Dagobertl"  said  he,  "what 
is  it  to  me  whether  your  wall  be  or 
be  not  constructed  of  bricks  ?  I  do 
not  speak  to  you  of  the  wall  itself, 
but  rather  of  what  passes  behind  it." 

M.  Lecocq  drew  nearer  to  M. 
Baballet,  grasped  his  hand  within 
his  own,  and  in  an  anxious  voice 
whispered, — 

"  Something  passes  behind  my 
wall?  I  hope  I  have  not  let  my 
rooms  to  a  band  of  coiners  ?" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  M. 
Rahallet,  "I do  not  think  that  my 
neighbour  manufactures  base  coin  ; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  in  my 
own  mind  that  he  follows  some  em- 
ployment scarcely  more  reputable." 

"  Can  he  be  a  conspirator  ?"  de- 
manded the  proprietor,  lowering  his 
voice ;  "  an  emissary  from  Belgrave 
Square,  a  partisan  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  or  of  Napoleon  II.  ?" 

"  Upon  these  points  I  am  com* 
pletely  ignorant,  replied  M.  Ba- 
ballet, in  a  m3rsterious  tone. 

"  But  what  sort  of  life  does  this 
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this  nightmare  has  come  to  lodge  in 
your  house,  I  have  neither  been  able 
to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  think,  or,  what  is 
worse  than  all,  write." 

"  What  I"  cried  M.  Lecocq,  "  that 
my  house,  which  has  always  been 
cited  as  a  pattern  of  a  moral  and 
peaceable  dwelling — that  my  house 
should  lose  its  good  name  through 
the  intrusion  of  one  mauvais  gujet! 
But  rely  upon  me,  my  dear  lodger, 
ni  say  no  more  than  that,  rely 
upon  me.  Apropos^  what  sort  of 
man  is  thb?   nave  you  seen  him  ?" 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world ;  but 
you  yourself,  don't  you  know  him, 
then  P" 

"  Eh!  mon  Dim!  no,  the  porter 
let  the  apartment ;  had  it  not  been 
for  that,  t  swear  to  you  

Thus  speaking,  M.  Lecocq  stretched 
forth  his  right  arm,  and  drew  back 
his  left  1^.  At  the  sight  of  this  mag- 
nificent attitude,  you  might  have  fon- 
cied  you  beheld  one  of  the  Horaces 
of  David's  picture,  or  a  Swiss  in  the 
celebrated  trio  of  QmOavme  TelL 

M.  Baballet  seized  our  proprietor's 
hand,  and  shook  it  warmly. 

"  Swear  not,"  said  he.  "  I  believe 
you;  besides,  I  will  be  candid  with 
you ;  if  he  does  not  go,  I  shall,  that^s 
all.  You  can  make  your  choice  be- 
tween us." 

"  Ah  I  Monsieur  Baballet !  

"  But  there  is  yet  time  to  repair  all ; 
and  if  a  formal  notice  to  quit  ^" 

"  Belv  upon  me,"  said  M.  Lecocq, 
tiding  leave  of  his  tenant;  "I  sball 
be  responsible  for  every  thing :  you 
shall  be  satisfied." 

Before  ringing  at  the  door  of  his 
new  lodger's  apartments,  M.  Lecocq 
inspected  his  list,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover his  name.  This  individual 
was  called  Claude  Jobit,  as  honest  a 
name  as  might  well  be  found, —  a 
name  which  aroused  not  in  the  mind 
a  single  recollection  of  theft  or  mur- 
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stqM  in  the  apartment,  had  lost  the 
neater  portion  of  his  aasnrance,  and 
had  lowered  his  eyes  with  the  timidity 
of  a  boarding-echool  eirl. 

A  noisy  burst  of  laughter  re- 
echoed through  the  antechamber: 
M.  Leoocq  ra£ed  his  eyes. 

"  Ah !  ah  r  said  he,  "  it  would  ap- 

K9X  that  it  is  not  to  M.  Jobit  that  I 
¥e  the  honour  of  speaking  

^^What  a  question  r  ezdaimed  a 
tall,  strajming  girl,  that  acted  in  the 
capadty  of  botme  to  M.  Jobit.  **  When 
one  is  as  near-sighted  as  you  are, 
one  generally  wears  spectacles,  my 
good  man  !** 

"  Mademoiselle,"*  said  M.  Leeocqy 
drawing  himself  up  with  a  digged 
air,  I  am  not  near-sighted,  as  you 
anpear  to  imagine.  I  am  proprietor 
(n  this  house,  and  I  have  come  for 
^^quarter's  rent.  Is  M.  Jobit  vi- 

"  He  visible !  bless  you  I  he  has 
been  out  this  hour,  and  more." 

"Out!"  repeated  the  proprietor, 
in  a  sort  of  agony ;  out  on  the 
15th  of  July  at  twelve  o'clock !" 

"  Well,  why  shouldn't  he  go  out 
on  the  15th  of  July  at  twelve 
o'clock,  if  he  pleases  x*"  demanded 
M.  Jobit's  bonne  with  that  air  of  im- 
pertinence peculiar  to  the  house- 
keepers of  old  bachelors.  And 
the  added,  with  a  sneer,  '*Is  your 
boose  a  vwlon  or  a  Muricihre^  by 
chance?" 

"Mademoiselle!"  cried  Lecocq, 
porple  with  rage. 

"We  shan't  grow  old  in  your 
house,  I  can  tell  you,  old  gentleman ; 
and  from  this  very  evening  ^ 

While  thus  speaking.  Mademoi- 
selle Josephine  was  en^^ged  in  fum- 
bling in  one  of  her  ample  pockets, 
from  whence,  after  some  moments' 
delay,  she  drew  forth  a  scaled  packet, 
upon  which  these  three  words  were 
traced,  in  most  majestic  round-hand. 
Argent  du  terme.  At  this  unexpected 
apparition  our  proprietor  sweetened 
sensibly. 

"  MademoiseUe,"  said  he,  {rocket- 
ing his  rent  with  a  graceful  air,  and 
preparing  to  take  nis  departure — 
"  mademoiseUe,  I  have  the  honour 
of  wishing  you  a  very  good  morning. 
My  conophments  to  your  excellent 
ma^er,  ipray  you.  Tell  him,  that 
if  his  diinmeys  smoke,  it  will  be  my 
duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  recom- 
mend him  to  tLfmiite^  who  is  reck- 
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<Nied  one  of  the  most  skilfril  in  the 
trade." 

M.  Lecocq  had  already  left  the 
room,  when  the  bonne  recalled 
him. 

"Holloa!  what's  the  matter?" 
demanded  M.  Lecocq,  whose  name, 
shouted  forth  with  all  the  strength 
of  a  most  excellent  pair  of  lungs,  re- 
sounded through  the  passages. 

"  It  is  a  letter  that  1  forgot  to  give 
you." 

"A  letter!"  said  the  proprietor, 
whose  brow  clouded  instantaneously. 

"From  M.  Jobit,"  replied  Ma- 
demoiselle  Josephine. 

"And  what  does  my  excellent 
tenant  want  with  me  ?  Kepairs,  Til 
lay  a  wager.  They  are  all  the  same : 
if  one  vras  to  listen  to  them,  one 
would  end  by  building  palaces  like 
Versailles ;  but,"  he  added,  as  he  re- 
tired, "it  is  very  true  that  one  does 
not  listen  to  them." 

This  time  M.  Lecocq  departed  in 
peace,  no  longer  exposed  to  Mademoi- 
selle Josephine's  noisy  interpellations. 
He  completed  the  gathering  in  of  hit 
quarterly  harvest;  and  it  was  not 
until  evening,  after  having  counted 
and  re-coun^  his  money,  and  hav- 
ing careiuUy  deposited  it  in  his 
strong-box,  that  he  recoUected  his 
tenant's  letter.  It  was  conceived  in 
the  following  terms : — 

'*  Mongieur,—  During  these  bat  three 
months,  I  have  been  a  lodger  in  yonr 
house,  in  the  Rue  du  Mail,  and  in  that 
abort  apace  of  time  I  have  grown  in  ap- 
pearance ten  jeara  older  than  I  was  be- 
fore. Strictly  speaking,  1  have  good 
ground  for  an  action  of  damages  against 
you  'f  but  I  do  not  wish  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities, aa  I  am  a  good  fellow  at  bottom, 
and  unwilling  to  injure  any  one.  The 
only  thing  that  I  muat  beg  of  you,  and 
that  not  as  a  favour,  but  as  a  right,  is 
your  word  of  honour  that  you  will  get 
rid  of  the  personage  to  whom  my  evil 
star  has  made  me  a  neighbour. 

"  Your  house  pleases  me  in  every  re- 
spect, monsieur;  it  is  well  kept,  the 
porters  are  almost  sociable,  and  the 
chimney  never  smokes  except  when  you 
light  a  fire.  In  a  word,  1  could  live  with 
you  for  years;  unhappily,  I  have  a 
neighbour  whose  presence  paralyaea  all 
my  good  intentiona  in  regard  to  you.  If 
I  do  not  know  him  personally,  in  re- 
venge, I  am  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  hia  character  to  declare  to  you, 
most  aolemnly,  that,  i»ther>thjm  continue 
to  lire  with  you,Diiitf^46!<H»QwgilQian- 


dred  timet  to  live  elsewhere,  or  even  not 
to  live  at  all. 

*•  Will  you,  monsieur,  take  my  letter 
into  vour  consideration  7 

"  1  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  in  a  few  days,  to  bring  me  news  of  a 
victory  upon  which  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
right  to  count  Claude  Jobit." 

After  finishing  the  perusal  of  this 
epistle,  M.  Lecocq  had  frequent  re- 
Qourse  to  his  snun-box ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance was  with  him  a  certain 
sign  of  a  violent  moral  agitation. 
Buridan's  ass  between  its  two  bundles 
of  bay  was  not  more  embarrassed 
than  was  our  proprietor  between  his 
two  lodgers. 

He  waited  patiently  for  an  hour, 


in  order  that  his  fertile  q»rit  mi^ht 
inspire  him  with  a  means  of  eludm^ 
the  difficulty ;  but,  his  fertile  spirit 
havine  refused  to  come  to  his  a^ist- 
anee,  ne  did  the  wisest  thing  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  could  do : 
he  went  to  bed,  demanding  from 
^eep  an  alleviation  of  the  cares 
which  filled  his  troubled  mind.  His 
prayers  were  heard :  the  god  of  deq) 
half  opened  for  him  the  golden  doors 
of  his  magic  palace,  and  he  dreamt 
that  an  unknown  uncle  had  be- 
queathed to  him  the  sole  and  unlimit- 
ed possession  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantea 
ahd  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  which 
latter  he  ^rthwith  converted  into  a 
Ywst  hotel  gami. 


Much  has  been  related  in  history 
concerning  the  hereditary  feuds 
which  for  a  length  of  time  divided 
the  rival  families  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines.  The  furious  combats  of 
Bome  and  Carthage  still  remain  in 
the  minds  of  collegians  as  the  most 
terrible  examples  of  enmity  that  can 
decently  be  cited ;  and  yet  we  owe  it 
to  truth  to  afiirm,  that  never  did 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  never  did 
Eomans  and  Carthaginians,  detest 
each  other  more  cormally  than  did 
our  two  lodgers  of  the  Rue  du 
Mail.  Every  day  brought  forth  its 
new  subject  of  complaint,  and  their 
mutual  antipathy,  like  those  gigantic 
snowballs  which  children  roll  along 
the  streets,  went  onwards,  constantly 
increasing  with  all  the  grievances 
picked  up  by  it  on  the  way. 

M.  Raballet  was  an  honest  bache- 
lor of  some  six -and -forty  years  of 
age,  attached  to  one  of  the  public 
libraries  of  Paris.  In  good  truth,  he 
might  have  been  considered  a  clerk 
in  a  thousand.  Far  from  aspiring  to 
the  usual  Sunday  vacancies,  as  the 
greater  portion  of  his  fellow-labour- 
ers were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  he  de- 
tested nothing  so  much  as  inaction 
and  repose.  Every  species  of  idle- 
ness was  for  him  a  profound  humilia- 


which  he  persisted  in  regarding  as  a 


.  ursued  b^  a  fixed  idea,  that  of 
loyally  gaimng  the  stipend  which 
he  drew  every  month  from  the 
treasury,  the  unhappy  empbyi 
racked  his  brains  for  a  lengtii  of 
time  without  hitting  upon  any  thing 
that  would  completely  satisfy  hun. 
M.  Rabidlet  would  have  be«n  very 
well  pleased  to  have  accomplished 
one  of  those  great  works,  or  to  have 
made  one  of  those  wonderful  disco* 
veries  which  enrich  a  state  and  glo- 
rify a  man.  Unhappily,  in  the  **  p>- 
a-head"  century  in  which  we  hve, 
there  remains  nothing  either  creator 
wonderful  to  invent;  so,  after  de- 
mure reflection,  he  determined  npoB 
turning  his  thoughts  towards  liters* 
ture. 

"  By  Dagobert !"  said  M.  Rabal- 
let to  himself  one  day,  striking  his 
forehead,  according  to  immemorial 
usage  on  similar  occasions,  ^  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  no  one  has  thougnt 
of  instituting  researches  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  parchment  on  literature 
before  the  invention  of  paper.  It  is, 
however,  a  question  of  intense  inter- 
est.  I  shall  write  a  work  upon  it" 

Two  days  afler  this  monologue, 
M.  Raballet  established  himself  be- 
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with  the  ran.  and  workiiig  without 
intemusBiQii  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  interestiDg  treatise. 

It  wag  precisely  at  this  epoch  that 
M.  Jobit  established  himsdf  ia 
M.  Lecocq*8  house  in  the  Bue  du 
Mail.  A  similar  vicinage  was,  with- 
out contradiction,  the  saddest  gift 
that  Providence  could  have  oonfisrred 
on  the  studious  Raballet. 

M.  Jobit  had  led  one  of  those  ro- 
mantic and  stormy  lives  which  seem 
a  reflection  of  those  of  Guzman  d'Al- 
fiurache  or  Gil  Bias.  His  father  and 
mother  had  fibred  for  many  years 
on  the  provincial  stage,  and  he  came 
into  the  world  one  evening  in  the 
eovliisei  of  the  theatre  of  La  Bo- 
chelle,  between  the  second  and  third 
acts  of  Za  Vesiala,  His  mother,  who 
filled  the  character  of  Uie  virgin 
priestess,  begged  an  hour*s  delay; 
and,  having  solicited  the  indul^nce 
of  the  puluic,  came  on  and  finished 
the  jaeee  as  gaily  as  if  nothing  parti- 
(mlarhad  occuired.  At  the  of 
three  years,  the  youthM  Claude  had 
already  contributed  to  the  pleasures 
oftheKochellais /Nir/erre.  The  cha- 
racters of  childr^  and  Cupids  were 
his  exclusive  property.  He  was  the 
Ffmycu  of  the  Cuarente  Inferieure. 
At  ten  years  oi  age,  his  repertoire 
was  ext^ided  to  tne  roles  of  pages 
and  the  character  of  Joas  in  Athme, 
At  fifteen,  they  confided  to  him  the 
low  comedy  and  general  utility  parts, 
—a  confidence  but  indififerently 
placed,  if  we  are  to  believe*  the  mam-^ 
testations  with  which  the  public 
never  fiuled  to  sreet  his  appearance 
during  Uie  whole  of  his  theatrical 
career.  But  Claude  rejoiced  above 
all  in  the  title  of  philosopher,  and  it 
VBs  often  his  lot  to  breakfast  on  the 
apples  which  the  public  had  lavished 
on  him  the  night  before. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  one-and- 
twentieth  q>ring  dawned  upon  our 
hero,  and  it  so  lutppened  that  France 
experienced  all  of^a  sudden  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  his  pro- 
tecting arm.  Claude,  who  vras,  un- 
fortonatdy,  neither  rich  nor  hump- 
backed, Mheld  himself  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  voter  a  la 
fromhre.  In  consequence,  he  was  in- 
corporated  into  a  regiment  of  the 
hoe,  and  despatched  to  limtM^s, 
where  he  was  quartered  for  ^ur 
years :  the  remainder  of  his  time  was 
fatted  at  Courbevoie  and  Melun. 
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He  never  perceived  any  other  fron- 
tier. 

His  debt  to  la  pairie  once  liqui- 
dated, Claude  Jobit  quitted  the  ser- 
vice, and  held  counsel  with  himself 
what  he  was  to  do  for  a  livelihood. 
His  father  and  mother  had  long 
since  made  their  final  exits  from 
this  stage  of  life,  having  bequeathed 
to  him  but  the  recollection  of  their 
many  virtues,  and  a  theatrical  ward- 
robe composed  of  faded  tinsel  orna- 
ments and  pasteboard  crowns.  Claude 
was  not  wanting  in  intelligence,  and 
he  possessed,  besides,  a  marvellous 
stock  of  confidence  and  self-esteem, 
capable  of  overcoming  a  world  of  ob- 
stacles. There  was  in  him  "  stiitfT' 
enough  out  of  which  to  have  manu- 
factured at  least  ten  commercial  tra- 
vellers. He  bowed  then  to  his  des- 
tiny, and  began  a  circuit  of  Europe, 
bearing  with  him  from  city  to  city 
renowned  samples  from  one  of  the 
richest  houses  m  Cognac.  At  first  a 
simple  clerk,  then  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  profits,  Jobit  was  enabled  to 
retire,  after  ten  vears  of  labour,  and 
enjoy  honestly  tne  fruits  of  his  toil, 
which  reached  no  less  an  amount 
than  six  thousand  livres  a-ycar. 

He  was  then  about  fortjr  years  of 
age ;  tall,  tolerably  stout,  with  a  high 
colour,  a  lively  eye,  an  easy  carriage, 
and  a  ready  tongue.  He  was  a  bon 
enfant  in  the  widest  acceptation  of 
the  term;  but  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  admitted,  that  M.  Baballet 
could  not  have  fallen  in  with  a  more 
detestable  neighbour.  Jobit,  whose 
sole  care  consisted  in  killing  his  time 
in  the  least  disagreeable  manner  pos- 
sible, spent  all  his  days  in  scolding 
Mademoiselle  Josephine,  his  bonne; 
in  declaiming  violent  speeches  from 
old  tragedies ;  singing  vaudeville 
couplets;  fencing  against  the  wall; 
and,  though  last,  not  least,  blowing 
into  the  cornet-i-pistons.  This  man 
was  so  perfectly  napp^,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  breathe 
forUi  his  joy  in  peace  and  quietness. 
He  never  compared  the  miBeries  of 
the  past  with  the  splendours  of  the 
present,  without  feeling  a  sort  of  op- 
pression on  the  chest ;  then  he  would 
overflow  like  an  overcharged  vase, 
and  his  lips  were  unable  to  restrain 
the  sublime  clamours  of  his  triumph. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  various 
amusements  we  have  mentioned,  and 
which  were  for  ^^M,f®m^y^ 
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valves,  he  most  assuredly  would  have 
perished  of  suppressed  joy. 

The  advent  of  a  simdar  hurricane 
into  the  hitherto  tranquil  mansion  of 
the  Kue  du  ^iail  plunged  M.  Rabal- 
let  into  a  state  of  profound  emotion. 
At  first  he  imagined,  in  his  inno- 
cence, that  all  this  racket  would 
cease  of  itself.  It  appeared  to  him 
physically  impossible  that  a  human 
creature,  however  robust  he  might 
be,  could  for  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  bear  up  against  an  exercise  so 
violent ;  but,  a  week  having  elapsed 
without  bringing  with  it  the  sligntest 


modification  in  the  n(As9  habits  of 
his  neighbour,  M.  Raballet,  who 
could  no  longer  find  a  leisure  moment 
to  consecrate  to  his  great  work  on 
the  Influence  of  Parchment,  jx. 
— M.  Kabellat,  we  say,  lost  all  pa- 
tience, and  manifested  his  anger  by 
sundry  blows  bestowed  on  the  par- 
tition which  separated  him  fh>m  M. 
Jobit.  From  this  day  war  was  de- 
clared between  our  two  lodgers — an 
incessant,  an  obstinate,  an  implacabk 
war,  which  had  reached  its  crims  on 
the  morning  in  which  our  narrative 
begins. 


ChaftsbIIL 


M.  Jobit  knew  not  on  earth  a  state 
of  beatitude  more  complete  than  sleep 
(this,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
going  to  bed  very  late),  and,  as  his 
past  career  had  been  full  of  cruel 
watchings,  he  had  always  lived  in 
the  hope  of  regaining  his  lost  sleep 
as  soon  as  the  state  of  his  exchequer 
would  render  him  independent  of 
business.  This  long-looked-for  epoch 
had  at  length  arrived.  M.  Jobit  no 
longer  recognised  a  tyrant  other  than 
lus  fancy,  not  a  master  save  his  own 
will,  and  he  gave  up  to  sleep  his  par- 
ticular care.  But  the  reader  has  not 
forgotten  that  M.  Raballet  was  ac- 
customed to  rise  at  daybreak.  Now 
M.  Raballet  had  a  principle,  which 
was,  that  one  hour  s  work  in  the 
morning  was  better  than  two  in  the 
afternoon.  So  every  morning,  when 
M.  Jobit  abandoned  himself  with  all 
his  heart  to  his  favourite  passion,  the 
studious  emplovi  would  dart  from 
his  couch,  and  precipitate  himself 
toward  his  desk,  where  lay  heaped 
up  the  various  loose  sheets  of  his 
great  work  on  the  Influence  of  Parch- 
ment 

Every  author  has  a  manner  of 
working  peculiar  to  himself,  and  we 
cannot,  perhaps,  cite  the  names  of 
two  literary  men  who  may  have  sum- 
moned inspiration  in  the  same  fashion. 
M.  Guilbert  de  Pix^recourt,  that 
ferocious  writer,  who  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  was  the  bugl>ear  of  the 
Boulevards,  composed  his  darkest 
melodramas  in  the  midst  of  the  green 
fields,  under  the  shade  of  the  old 
beech-trees,  while  the  Htyres  of  the 
spot,  charmed  with  the  sound  of  their 
cheerful  pipes  the  echoes  ofthe  neigh- 
bourhood. Often  would  he  jpause  in 
the  most  horribly  pathetic  situations 


to  listen  to  the  rippling  of  the  brodc 
through  the  tall  grass,  or  to  taste  a 
bowl  of  fromage  d  la  crhne^  pressi 
copia  lactis.  As  to  M.  Raballet,  in- 
spiration was  with  him  rather  lasnr ; 
it  required  to  be  spurred  vifforonsly, 
like  th  ose  old  hackney-coach  horses, 
who  cannot  get  up  a  gallop  unless 
impelled  thereto  ny  a  shower  of 
lasncs. 

Every  morning  would  our  biblio- 
maniac seat  himself  at  his  desk,  and, 
having  arranged  every  thing  in  order, 
ink,  pens,  and  paper,  he  would  re- 
main there  sometimes  for  entire 
hours,  without  writing  a  phrase, 
Avithout  catching  a  word. 

"  Ah,  ah ! "  he  would  say  to  him- 
self, on  occasions  of  this  kind,  after  a 
meditation,  the  duration  of  whidi  he 
never  failed  to  dissemble  by  cutting 
half-a-dozen  pens  in  advance, — "  Ah, 
ah  !  it  appears  to  me  that  I  am  not 
in  the  vein  this  morning;  but  it  is 
not  surprising,  I  was  disturbed  aj^ 
last  night  by  my  devil  of  a  neigh- 
bour ;  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
make  out  at  what  hour  he  goes  to 
bed.  Come,  ]et*s  follow  the  example 
of  the  prophet,  and,  since  the  in- 
spiration will  not  come  to  us,  ^e 
must  go  to  the  inspiration !  ** 

M.  Rabal  let  had  a  fashion  of  march- 
ing towards  inspiration,  which  was 
not  that  of  M.  Guilbert  de  Pix^r^ 
court.  In  order,  as  he  said,  to  renew 
the  thread  of  his  ideas,  he  b^an  by 
reading  over  to  himself,  in  a  low 
voice,  the  seven  or  eight  last  pages  of 
his  work ;  then  he  would  read  them 
in  a  louder  key,  and,  as  the  inspira- 
tion came  none  the  quicker,  he  com- 
monly finished  by  shouting  them  out 
with  all  the  strength  of  nis  lungs. 
This  thirftg|?3^|iig,|fi^^«0Dipaiiied 
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with  a  pioraenide,  perf<mned  in  gjciit 
strides  nmnd  his  apartment,  joined 
to  a  yery  animated  piece  of  panto- 
mime. Impatience  reddened  his  brow, 
csiised  his  hair  to  stand  on  end,  and 
his  eyes  to  bhize  with  unearthly  fires 
—sadi  as  they  represent  to  us  the 
Sibyl  of  Camse,  who,  when  ruled  by 
the  prophetic  spirit,  delivered  her 
oredes  while  moving  restlessly  on 
the  sacred  tripod.  Unfortunately, 
M.  Baballet  was  not  ruled  by  any 
qpint,  and,  alter  some  minutes*  du* 
ntion  of  a  similar  exercise,  he  would 
&U  heavily  into  his  arm-chair,  per- 
fectly breathless,  in  a  profbse  per- 
foration, and  in  a  state  of  exhaustion 
painfiil  to  behold. 

t  It  may  be  conceived  that  all  this 
rncrn^  was  not  executed  without  a 
certain  disturbance  on  M.  BabaUet*s 
part  These  literary  paroxysms  were 
attended  with  furious  stampings  of 
the  feet,  and  hoarse  and  violent  ex- 
damatioaa,  which  loudly  woke  the 
edioes  of  the  vicinity.  The  house 
in  the  Rue  du  Mail,  like  other  Pa- 
risian dwellings,  resembled  in  no  re- 
spect that  old  tower  of  Nesle,  whose 
walls,  if  the  chronides  of  the  Forte 
Saint  Martin  are  to  be  believed, 
possessed  the  rare  privily  of  stifling 
sighs,  and  absorbing  groans  and  la- 
mentations. Marguerite  of  Bni^ndy 
and  her  sisters  would  have  been  iU 
iospued,  indeed,  to  have  chosen  M. 
Lecooq*s  mansoon  as  the  theatre  of 
their  bleeding  amours;  they  would 
have  be^  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  cited  before  the  competent  au- 
thorities by  Bome  moral  and  friendly 
neighbour,  a  lover  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, on  charges  of  nocturnal  rioting. 

M.  Jobit*s  bedroom  was  separatol 
from  the  study  in  which  M.  Raballet 
devoted  himself  to  his  daily  labours — 
tor  labours  they  were  indeed  to  him — 
but  b^  one  of  those  slight  partitions, 
Parisian  constructions,  which  a  sim- 
ple sneese  suffices  to  shake  to  the 
mundation.  The  day  on  which  he 
was  for  the  first  time  roused  in  con- 
sequence of  his  neighbour's  literaiy 
excesses,  the  ex-camrms-voyagenr  fan- 
cied himself  the  victim  of  some  hor- 
rible nightmare.  He  thought  that 
hisimagmation  had  carried  him  back 
to  the  eariy  tones  of  his  dramatic 
trinmphs,  to  that  epoch  when  each 
of  his  apparitions  on  the  stage  gave 
1^  to  frightful  tempests.  He  was 
then  all  day  in  a  most  atrodous  hu- 
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mour ;  his  coffee  was  not  hot  enough, 
his  boots  were  not  properly  blacked, 
his  coat  was  not  brushed  to  his  liking. 
Mademoiselle  Josephine,  who  did  not 
appear  made  for  tnis  system  of  in- 
timidation, lost  her  patience  at  last. 

"  Ah,  ga^  monsieur,"  said  she,  with 
that  freedom  of  language  which  ap- 
peared habitual  to  ner,  ^*you  must 
have  got  out  on  the  wrong  side  of 
your  bed  this  morning ;  yon  are  not 
the  same  man.*" 

"  In  feet,"  replied  M.  Jobit,  "  I 
was,  perhaps,  in  the  wrong  to  scold 
you ;  but  it  has  not  been  alto^ther 
my  fault.  All  this,  you  see,  is  the 
effect  of  the  nerves.  My  morning 
sleep — and  yon  know  how  I  ddight 
in  my  morning  sleep! — has  been 
troubled  by  disagreeable  dreams,  the 
recollections  of  which  still  pursue 
me." 

Faith,  monsieur,"  interrupted  the 
boTmcy  "you  are  not  so  much  to  be 
latied  if  you  have  been  able  to  dream. 
For  my  part,  I  was  roused  at  day- 
hreak  by  such  a  horrible  noise  that 
I  thought  there  was  murder  going 
forward  in  the  next  room." 

M.  Jobit  cocked  his  ears. 

"Noise  in  the  next  room?"  he 
said.  "It  was  not  then  a  dream, 
eh?" 

"  A  dream !  Ah — ^well — ^yes,  per- 
haps so!"  continued  Mademoiselle 
Josephine.  "  All  I  know  is,  some 
one  was  cr3ring  out  loud  enough  to 
split  the  house.  I  think  that  our 
neighbour  must  have  been  taken  with 
some  sudden  indisposition, — the  cho- 
lera, perhaps?" 

"  Whatever  it  may  be,"  replied  the 
son  of  the  vestal,  "I  imafi^ne  that  he 
is  eiUier  dead  or  cured  b^  this  time. 
I  haven*t  heard  him  stimnf  all  day 
and  that  encourages  me.  It  woum 
be  very  unpleasant  to  be  awoke  every 
morning  at  that  hour." 

But  on  the  following  morning  the 
noise  was  heard  ajgain,  and  every  day 
it  increased  in  direct  ratio  ¥dth  the 
numberless  difficulties  which  M.  Ba- 
bdlet  encountered  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  literary  work. 

If  it  is  correct  to  say  that  vengeance 
is  the  pleasure  of  tne  gods,  it  must 
then  be  allowed  that  commercial  tra- 
vellers have  more  or  less  of  the  divine 
blood  flowing  in  thdr  veins.  M. 
Jobit  had  not  become  so  completely 
an  old  bachelor  as  to  have  altogether 
foigotten  the  l*Wto  ^«ggf^  of 
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his  moze  y^uibful  da.^.  He  set  then 
Mademoiselle  Josephine  on  the  watch, 
and  very  soon  knew  his  entire  Ba- 
ballet  by  heart ;  two  five-franc  pieces 
adroitly  slipped  into  the  porter*s  hand 

Eut  Imn  au  fait  of  his  neighbour's 
abits.  K  he  was  an  early  riser, 
which  he  knew  but  too  well,  it  stood 
to  reason  that  he  Tvas  also  early  in 
his  hours  for  retiring  to  rest.  Thanks 
to  this  revelation,  M.  Jobit  organised 
his  system  of  reprisals,  retumiDjp;  with 
interest  every  evening  the  sunerings 
which  he  had  endured  twelve  hours 
before. 

M.  Jobit  thought  at  first  of  de- 
voting himself  to  the  exercise  of  the 
horn  of  chase,  but  the  employment 
of  this  instrument  in  Paris  being  pro- 
hibited by  municipal  decree,  he  fell 
back  upon  the  cornet-a-pistons,  an- 
other instrument,  authorised  by  the 
police,  doubtless,  because  it  is  if  any 


thi^  rathMT  bmm«  disagreeable  than 

the  tormer ;  and  for  two  mortal  hovn 
every  evening  he  sat  himself  to  study 
the  romance  of  Guido  asid  Gmevra, 
that  asses*  bridge  to  all  b^^inners  os 
the  noble  instrument  jdept  the 
cornet-a-piston. 

Half  wild  with  rage,  M.  BaballeC 
addi'essed  his  fervent  prayers  to  Hea- 
ven and  a  written  notice  to  hia  land- 
lord. But  his  landlord  refused  the 
notice,  because  it  had  arrived  twenty 
minutes  after  the  l^al  time ;  and  the 
gods  hearkened  not  to  the  suppliant's 
praters,  seeing  that,  if  the  gods  leaai 
their  ears  to  all  the  prayers  that 
might  be  addressed  to  them  at  the 
same  time  from  all  comers  of  the 
earth,  they  would  not  know  whom  to 
listen  to,  and  would  be  most  assuredly 
in  a  state  of  considerable  embanasi- 
ment. 


Chapter  FV. 


The  lives  of  our  two  heroes  elapsed 
in  a  state  of  sad  uniformity.  Every 
day  unpitiably  renewed  the  disagree- 
able scenes  of  the  preceding  one. 
M.  Jobit's  temper  altered  visibly. 
As  to  M.  Raballet,  he  could  no  longer 
devote  a  moment  to  his  great  work 
on  the  Infiuence  of  Parchment,  He 
could  not  hide  from  himself  the  dis- 
agreeable fact  that,  in  this  constant 
engagement,  the  advantage  remained 
on  the  side  of  his  rival.  The  faculty 
which  M.  Jobit  possessed  of  play- 
ing on  the  comet-4-pistons  lor  a 
length  of  time  shewed  a  marked 
superiority  on  his  part,  which  M. 
Baballet  was  compelled  to  avow  all 
important. 

One  morning  the  clerk  in  the 
medal  cfepartment  arose  from  his  bed 
more  joyous  than  usual;  he  had 
conceived  a  plan  of  revenge. 

M.  Baballet  was  a  member  of  tlie 
Parisian  National  Guard,  and  he  was 
cited  among  the  citizens  as  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  the  legion.  The  ap- 
n^tments  of  his  musket  shone 
brighter  in  the  sun  than  a  pair  of 
English  razors ;  his  belts  were  white 
^oujgh  to  have  shamed  the  corsage  of 
a  bride ;  and  his  cartouch-box,  per- 
fectly varnished,  might,  without  dis- 
advantage, have  sustained  a  com- 
parison with  the  boots  of  one  of  the 
best-shod  members  of  the  Jockey- 
club. 


Unfortunately  the  medal  had  a 
reverse,  as  all  medals  in  this  world 
have.  M.  Raballet,  that  citizen  upon 
whose  punctuality  and  neatness  o£ 
uniform  not  a  doubt  could  be  cast, 
was  of  a  most  despairing  mediocri^ 
in  every  thmg  that  reliUed  to  arms 
and  infantry  field-movements.  His 
pacific  intelligence  ever  obstinately 
rejected  a  perfect  comprehension  of 
the  charge  in  double  time,  and,  al- 
though in  oivil  life  he  perfectly  well 
knew  how  to  distinguidi  his  right 
hand  from  his  left,  he  never  failed,  once 
under  arms,  in  turning  to  the  left  at 
the  command  of  File  k  droit ! "  and 
to  the  right  at  that  of  "  File  a 
gauche  I 

It  was  not,  then,  without  reason 
that  M.  Baballet  arose  one  morning 
more  joyous  than  usual ;  he  had  dis- 
covered a  means  of  reinstating  himself 
in  the  good  graces  of  his  captain,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  wreakm^  a  glo- 
rious revenge  upon  his  neighlx>ur 
for  all  the  hsuH  nights  he  had  caused 
him, — two  great  causes  for  hajmi- 
ness,  two  reasons  for  supreme  felicity 
which  filled  his  soul  witn  joy. 

And,  in  fact,  no  later  than  the 
following  morning,  one  of  the  drum- 
mers of  M.  It^i)allft*s  company 
undertook  the  care  of  this  much- 
neglected  education,  and  set  himself  to 
the  task  with  a  vigour  of  lunga  wor- 
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&&two  homm^bt  be  lieazd  weitbof 
oommaod  abooted  in  stentorian  tones, 
tk»  datteno^  of  the  bntt-ends  of 
BBwbeta  as  they  were  cast  heavily  on 
tke  iaor,  and  the  r^^vlar  and  ca- 
teeed  fiiU  of  heavy  iSootsteps  round 
titt  room  sufficient  to  shake  to 
dnr  fiwrndationa  the  very  walls. 
Tke«6aKe  was  terminated  by  sundry 
roUs  oa  the  drum,  M.  RabaJlet  hav- 
raa  manifested  a  sudden  desire  of 
tmoK  in  addition  a  few  lessons  on 
thift  hanBOiuous  instrument. 

Our  &eble  pen  attempts  not  to 
desoibe  the  excess  of  rage  and  fury 
to  vhieh,  oa  hearing  this  unusuaJ 
ladet,  M.  Jobit  was  a  prey.  Thm 
are  certain  subjects  which  painters 
^tpniach  Iwt  in  fear  and  trembling ; 
mr,  th«n,  can  we  dare  to  attack 
tkm-^we,  who  for  palette  possess 
an  old  and  tarnished  ink-horn  ? 
Hie  evening  come — the  one,  to  di- 
vert himaelf  from  his  lugubrious 
tliDB^^its,  the  other,  to  celebrate  his 
Tietoiy  —  they  simultaneously  re- 
lolTea  upon  repairing  to  the  theatre. 

An  hour  after  this  detemunation 
bad  been  come  to,  two  men  of  a 
Oflftain  age  entered  the  Cafe  Turo^ 
took  their  places  at  the  same  table, 
sad  were  each  served  with  coffee. 
Although,  at  the  first  glance,  these 
two  men  appeared  to  have  entered 
iojpetber,  tney  were  imacquainted 
with  each  other,  and  it  was  to  the 
crowded  state  of  the  tables  that  they 
owed  the  pleasure  of  being  thus 
thrown  into  each  other's  society. 
Hie  dend'tasses  consumed  and  paid 
£br,  our  two  personages  rose  U^etner, 
and  directed  their  footsteps  with  one 
accord  towards  the  theatre  of  the 
Gaiete,  where  they  were  then  play- 
mg  tbe  Grace  de  Dieu.  Both  pur- 
^ased  orchestra  stalk,  and  the  same 
danee  which  had  united  them  at  the 
Gale  again  brought  them  toother  at 
theth^itie.  This  curious  coincidence 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 

two  SI 


|)ectators. 


Ihirwg  tte  time  ih«  spteUtor  thus 

cruelly  calumniated  glided  his  purse 
furtively  into  his  trousers*  pocket, 
and  prudently  tucked  his  eoat-skirts 
between  his  1^. 

By  Dagobertl**  said  he  to  him- 
self, eyeing  his  neighbour  askance, 
"if  this  personage,  wlu)  has  not  ouitted 
me  this  hour  back,  imagines  tnat  he 
w  going  to  make  me  the  ridiculous 
victim  of  a  theft,  he  counts  without 
hishort!  ByDagobert,  mypurseand 
handkerchief  shfOl  cost  him  dear  1" 

By  degrees,  however,  the  ice  melted. 
Half  reassured  on  their  respective 
intentions,  our  two  spectators  risked 
five  or  six  empty  phrases  after  ths 
first  act. 

Between  the  second  and  third  acts 
the  empty  phrases  turned  into  a  eon- 
yetsation  almost  connected.  One 
offered  his  snuff-box,  the  other  the 
playbill,  and  divers  profound  ob- 
servations were  exchanged  relative 
to  the  closeness  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  heat  of  the  house. 
(Between  the  third  and  fourth  acts.^ 

"  This  piece  is  by  no  means  bad  ?  * 

''Ifeelquiteafi^BCtedl*' 
So  do  I ;  a  little  more  and  I 
should  weep!" 

"Audi,  too.   It  is  very  warm  to- 
night?" 

"  Might  I  dare  to  offer  you  a  quar- 
ter of  an  orange?" 

^  You  are  too  kind,I  oouldnH  think 
of  taking  it." 

"  I  pray  you." 

"  Why,  really  I  don't  know  

"  To  refuse  any  longer  would  be 
to  hurt  my  fSeelings." 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  the  case, I  accept  I" 

"  What  I  like  in  this  theatre  is, 
that  the  performance  is  always  over 
at  a  reasonable  hour." 

"  Monsieur  lives  far  from  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur ;  «nd  you 

"  I,  also,  monsieur." 

(Between  the  fourtb  and  &tth  acta.) 

"Monsieur  I"  ,„ 
"Ibaryourp«rd<mi 

«T^v*»  accepted  your  orange 
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Do  you  know  if  what  they  lay  is 
true?" 

"  What  is  that?" 
That  the  hread  is  going  to  hlir 

**  Ah,  so  much  the  better,  for  I 
have  observed,  that  the  dearer  the 
bread  is  the  greater  difficulty  the 
poorer  classes  experience  in  keeping 
body  and  soul  together.*' 

"  Precisely  the  observation  I  have 
made  myseli." 

On  leaving  the  theatre  our  two 
spectators,  who  were  no  other  than 
MM.  Baballet  and  Jobit,  as  the 
reader  has  without  doubt  divined, 
were  separated  by  the  crowd,  and 
when  they  had  reached  the  Boule- 
vard they  could  no  longer  dis(K)ver 
each  other. 

M.  Jobit  jumped  into  a  cab,  and 
arrived  the  first  at  his  destination. 
Mademoiselle  Josephine  impatiently 
awaited  his  arrival.  Her  master  ge- 
nerally gave  her  the  history  of  the 
pieces  he  had  seen  played  in  the 
evenii^,  and  the  curious  gauverrumte 
burned  with  the  desire  of  beinff  ini- 
tiated into  the  dramatic  beauties  of 
this  memorable  and  popular  Orace 
de  Dieu* 

"  Well,  monsieur,**  exclaimed  she, 
eagerly,  as  soon  as  M.  Jobit  had 


made  his  appearance,  ^  what  do  you 
think  of  the  new  piece?'* 

"Faith,my  dear,**  replied  M.  Jobit, 
don*t  ask  me  any  thing  of  the  piece, 
I  only  know  that  I  have  spent  a  most 
delightful  evening.  Chance  placed 
me  next  a  gentleman  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  should  feel  proud  to  cultivate. 
This  would  be  something  like  a  ndgh- 
bour;  a  charming  man,  who  paid 
for  some  beer  for  me,  and  who,  i  am 
very  sure,  does  not  practise  the 
manual  exercise  in  his  own  room. 
Ah,  if  I  could  but  discover  his  ad- 
dress I** 

On  his  side,  M.  Raballet  mur- 
mured to  himself,  as  he  strolled  lei- 
surely homewards, — 

"  By  Dagobert !  how  provoking  it 
IS  that  I  neither  know  the  name  nor 
dwelling  of  my  companion  at  ^be 
Gaiety,  who  so  gracefully  offered  me 
his  orange !  If  I  did,  I  would  eo  to- 
morrow and  take  rooms  in  his  noose. 
I  am  very  sure  that  he  not  (day 
on  the  comet-4-pistons.*' 

M.  Jobit  and  M.  Raballet  slept 
soundly  that  night.  The  last  thount 
of  each,  as  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
pillow,  was,  I  shall  return  to-mor- 
row to  the  CafS  Turc !" 


Chaptee  V. 


In  spite  of  the  innumerable  /ra- 
easseries  of  his  neighbour,  M.  Rabal- 
let had  already  blackened  a  consi- 
derable number  of  sheets  of  white 
pttper,  enough  almost  to  fill  a  volume. 
But  what  might  be  the  intrinsic 
value  of  these  slight  sheets  of  paper  P 
That  was  the  problem  to  be  resoWed. 
M.  Raballet,  mdeed,  heard  a  certain 
interior  voice  which  whispered  to 
bun  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
that  he  had  made  a  chef-d'cguvre. 
But  this  witness,  however  disinter- 
ested it  might  be,  was  not  sufficient 
for  our  aspiring  author;  so  he  re- 
solved, one  fine  day,  to  submit  his 
work  to  a  little  circle  of  intimate 
fHends,  who  would  give  him  an  un- 
biassed opinion  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  his  work. 

But  M.  Raballet  knew  his  world ; 
he  was  not  i^orant  that  in  the  times 
of  literary  indifference  in  which  we 
live  the  announcement  of  a  reading 
offers  nothing  very  seductive.  He 
had  then  recourse  to  a  diplomatic 
meant  of  certain  effect :  every  mm« 


ber  of  his  tribunal  received  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner  for  the  ensuing  week. 
In  these  treacherous  invitations  he 
had  made  mention  of  a  certain  tur- 
key, truffle  aux  marrons,  but  none 
whatever  of  the  reading  of  an  un- 
published work,  a  true  snake  in  the 
grass,  which  would  glide  cautiously 
mto  the  midst  of  six  honest  guests 
perfectly  unaware  of  the  proximity 
of  so  dangerous  an  enemy. 

Our  clerk  in  the  medal  department 
dined  ordinanly  at  home.  A  modest 
fenane  de  mSnage  served  him  in  lieu 
of  maitre  d'hdieL  He  had  decided 
that  upon  this  occasion,  seeing  the 
solemnity  of  the  circumstance,  the 
femme  de  mhuige  should  for  the 
nonce  resign  her  habitual  fimctionfl, 
and  that  the  repast  should  be  fur- 
nished by  a  neighbouring  resiauratettr. 
This  great  resolution  once  ti^en, 
M.  Raballet  set  himself  to  tiie  work 
with  ardour.  He  commenced  writing 
out  a  fair  copy  of  the  portion  whiS 
he  had  already  finished  of  his  work.^ 
a  delidoufg^l^i^^dii^  which 
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his  mind,  freed  from  the  tortures  of 
or^poil  composition,  could  hover 
fireelv  through  the  ethereal  regions 
of  illnsion.  He  intoxicated  himself 
with  his  own  reading,  the  spirals  of 
ambiUoas  smoke  mounted  to  his 
brain,  and  he  beheld  himself  at  no 
distant  day  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
dnny,  affiliated  by  the  Historical  In- 
stitute, and  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  Yet  a  dark  mist  would 
sometimes  obscure  the  bright  azure 
of  his  cloudless  sky.  M.  Baballet 
would  dream  of  that  unknown  friend 
of  the  Gaiete,  found  but  to  be  lost 
^^ain,  and  he  would  then  think  to 
buuelf  that  it  would  have  been  a 
great  joy  to  his  heart  to  have  counted 
mm  among  the  number  of  his  guests ; 
but  jealous  lot  seemed  unwilUng  to 
permit  this  meeting.  M  Raballet 
nad  performed  divers  pilgrimages  to 
the  Cafg  Turc,  but  his  eyes  were 
blessed  not  with  the  sight  of  his 
fdlow-spectator  of  the  Grace  de  Dieu. 
So,  discouraged  at  the  ill  success  of 
bis  attempts,  this  Christopher  Co- 
Iambus  of  friendship  was  on  the 
point  of  casting  anchor  and  iurlinff 
ais  sails  for  want  of  knowing  which 
way  to  direct  his  bark. 

The  day  on  which  his  solemn  fea- 
tiTal  was  to  take  place,  our  Amphi- 
tryon rose  at  such  an  early  hour  that 
we  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  he  did 
not  go  to  bed  at  alL  The  morning 
•  piiBed  rapidly  away  in  arrangements 
of  all  sorts.  It  was  necessary  to  ar- 
niige  all  things,  and  to  put  every 
tbi]^  m  its  place.  M.  Raballet  and 
his  Housekeeper  worked  without  in- 
temiBsion  until  noon.  The  old  ba- 
cbelor*8  plate,  his  china,  his  class,  his 
knives,  were  subjected  to  the  most 
minute  inspection. 

Madame  Crochet,*"  demanded  Ra- 
ballet of  his  prime-minister  in  petti- 
coats, **is  all  arranged  satis&ctorily 
with  the  restaurateur 

"Yes,  monsieur.*" 

**The  dinner  will  be  served  at  aix 
precisely?" 

,  **  YouH  have  eaten  your  soup  at 

8U." 

M.  Baballet  rubbed  his  hands. 
"Madame  Crochet,"  said  he,  after 
a  moment's  silence,  "  my  heart  is  a 
to  sad  misgivings;  I  tremble 
leat  all  does  not  go  as  we  wish.  Do 
you  think  that  our  bill-of-fare  will 
benrfftcientr 

I  thinkT'  exclaimed  the 
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fmrne  de  menage^  heavenly  powers ! 
a  superb  dinner  I  Ducks,  a  gigot^ 
rabbits,  a  turkev  tru0e  aux  marrow^ 
and  veal — a  cheer  fit  for  princes. 
What  would  you  have  P" 

Come,  come,  you  flatter  me,  Ma- 
dame Crochet." 

"Look  here,  monsieur;  I  have 
served  in  many  substantial  families, 
and,  amongst  others,  in  that  of  a  re- 
tired butcher ;  he  knew  how  to  live 
well,  he  did,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  professional 
experience  never  has  it  been  my  lot 
to  see  a  repast  so  dittingui  as  yours." 

This  delicate  piece  of  flattery 
seemed  to  reassure  our  Amphitryon, 
he  gave  a  last  glance  over  all  his 
preparations,  and  then,  taking  his  hat 
and  cane,  issued  forth  for  his  morn- 
ing walk. 

On  his  side,  M.  Jobit  made  his 
preparations  for  departure.  It  was 
the  hour  of  his  daily  promenade. 
Every  mominff  he  was  accustomed 
to  proceed  to  the  garden  of  the  Pa- 
lais Royal  for  the  purpose  of  digest- 
ing his  breakfast,  and  there,  while 
smoking  a  cigar,  he  would  devote 
himself  to  the  perusal  of  five  or  six 
morning  papers. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Josephine,  when  she  saw  her  master 
about  to  start,  "  you  ou^ht  really  to 

f>ush  on  as  £ur  as  M.  Lecocq's,  our 
andlord,  and  tell  him  that  we  posi- 
tively leave  next  quarter.  If  you 
put  off  an^  longer  it  will  be  too  late 
to  give  notice." 

"  You  are  very  right,"  replied  her 
master ;  "  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  the 
Favourite,  which  passes  our  door, 
will  take  me  right  up  to  M.  Lecoo^'s. 
I  sha*  n*t  be  at  all  backward  in  giv- 
ing him  my  opinion  upon  his  house 
or  his  lodgers  either,  I  can  tell  you. 
That  will  relieve  me  a  little." 

When  M.  Jobit  got  into  the  omni- 
bus an  ardent  July  sun  was  darting 
its  burning  rays  upon  the  pavement; 
five  minutes  afterwards  the  sun  had 
disappeared  behind  a  moimtain  of 
dark,  threatening  clouds,  which  were 
rapidly  gathering  over  the  sky,  while 
a  few  neavy  drops  of  rain  fell  upon 
the  trottoirsy  where  they  hissed  as  if 
on  plates  of  red-hot  iron.  In  a  few 
moments  the  clouds  were  rent  asun- 
der, and  one  of  those  sudden  thunder- 
showers,  such  as  only  fall  in  Paris, 
burst  over  the  citjr.    The  convey- 

^  ^  «>9n  ^^M^m^e^ 
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foot-passengers,  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  getting  under  shelter,  came 
simply  to  inundate  their  neighhours. 
M.  Jobit,  who  was  seated  near  the 
door  of  the  omnibus,  was  a  ^NtTlicnlar 
fiuflferer  by  these  diiuvian  uivasions. 

On  his  part,  M.  Baballet,  who  had 
left  home  without  any  fixed  prlan  in 
his  bead,  was  not  slow  in  finding  an 
object  for  his  promenade. 

"  By  Dagobert !"  exclaimed  he  to 
himself,  "  I  shall  go  and  ask  M.  Le- 
cocq  to  dine  with  me  to-day.  Where 
six  can  dine  seyen  can.  M.  Lecoeq 
will  be  sensible  of  my  politeness,  and 
I  shall  profit  adroitly  by  that  weak 
moment,  as  soon  as  he  has  had  two 
or  three  classes  of  ¥rine  after  dinner, 
to  draw  from  him  a  promise  to  get 
rid  of  my  troublesome  neighbour. ' 

M.  Raballet  had  got  so  far  in  his 
monologue  when  the  rain  began  to 
fidi.  He  hastened  his  steps,  trusting 
that  it  would  be  but  the  afiair  of  a 
few  moments;  but,  as  the  storm 
seemed  to  increase  in  violence  every 
minute,  he  took  refuge  under  a  door- 
way, waiting  to  catch  the  first  omni- 
bus that  miffht  be  passing.  The  first 
tlwt  shewea  itsen  was  already  in- 
vaded, one  place  only  remained  va- 
cant, that  which  has  received  the 
derisive  appellation  of  the  fatdeml  de 
la  priaidence, — the  "  strapontin,"  or 
stool.  Our  hero,  who,  to  have 
escaped  the  thunder-storm,  would 
have  SQuatted  himself  in  a  beehive, 
scrambled  to  his  place  as  rapidly  as 
the  interlaced  limbs  and  wet  umbrel- 
las of  his  fellow-travellers  would 
permit  him.   His  coat  and  hat,  drip- 

aas  they  were  with  rain,  still 
er  augmented  the  frightful  hu- 
midity that  reigned  within  the  vehi- 
cle. All  at  once  M.  Kaballet  tnrned 
deadly  pale,  a  cloud  paned  before  his 
eyes,  his  ears  tingled,  and  a  cold 
perspiration  broke  out  on  his  fore- 
head;  he  recollected  that  he  had  leil 
home  without  any  money  in  his 
pocket,  not  even  wherewithal  to  pay 
the  impost  of  thirty  centimes ;  those 
only  whose  carelessness  has  placed 
them  in  a  similar  situation  can  com- 

Erehend  the  horrible  torture  of  our 
ero's  position.  Like  Bichard,  who 
exclaimed,  "  A  horse !  a  horse  ?  my 
kingdom  for  a  horse  V  M.  Raballet 
mi^  have  cried,  "Six  sous,  six 
sous ;  all  that  I  possess  for  six  sons  1*^ 
He  cast  a  suppuuit  glance  around, 
^at  Ym  eyes  rested  on  features  in 


which  waa  painted  an  expression  of 
perfect  selmhness.  To  add  to  his 
misery,  the  conductor  at  that  Tuoment 
demanded  his  fare. 

M.  Raballet  agam  sought  the  depths 
of  his  pockets.  Alas!  it  was  no  il- 
lusion ;  they  were  empty,  perfectly 
enroty.  His  neighbours,  the  witnesses 
of  nis  trouble  and  confusion,  whis- 
pered among  themselves  and  looked 
at  him  with  a  sneer  on  their  counte- 
nances. All  sorts  of  confused  mur- 
murs sounded  in  his  ears.  If  he  had 
had  a  poinard  he  would  have  stabbed 
himself  before  the  eyes  of  all. 

The  conductor  again  stretched  oat 
his  hand  in  the  direction  of  M.  Ra- 
ballet. 

"Heigh!  the  gentleman  at  the 
end,"  cried  he ;  "  your  place,  if  you 

E lease.  This  is  the  second  time  1 
ave  asked  you.*' 

A  neighbour,  one  of  those  obliging 
personages  one  meets  with  every 
where,  leant  over  towards  M.  Ba- 
ballet and  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"You  see,  monsieur,"  said  he,  **you 
mu8tn*t  be  angry  with  that  man  for 
the  urgency  with  which  he  claims 
your  ttiirty  centimes.  This  poor 
fellow,  charged  perhaps  with  a  mi- 
merous  family,  is  responsible  to  the 
administration.  Pay  it  then,  mon- 
sieur, it  is  a  question  of  legality  and 
humanity." 

A  mumnn:  of  assent  greeted  this 
allocution,  which  had  been  perfectly 
audible  to  tb^  rest  of  the  piBsengers. 

The  obliging  neighbour  continiied : 

X  see  what  it  is,  you  do  not  under- 
stand French.  You  arc  a  foreigner, 
monsieur,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
habits  of  civilised  nations.  Allow 
me,  then,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
language  of  signs,  that  lan^age 
which  sums  up  all,  and  which,  m  my 
opinion,  realises  the  so-much-sought- 
forproblem  of  a  universal  tongue." 

Thus  speakmg,  the  obliging  neigh- 
bour drew  from  his  pocket  three 
sous  and  shewed  them  to  M.  Raballet, 

Sointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  con- 
uctor  of  the  omnibus. 
At  this  sight  the  clerk  in  the 
medal  department  made  a  violent  ef- 
fort over  himself;  his  jaws,  hitherto 
hermetically  sealed,  became  slightly 
relaxed,  and  gave  passage  to  the 
following  words, — 
"  But  I  have  no  money,  monsieur." 
"  No  money !"  cried  the  obhgii^ 
neighbow,,,5^^y.^$aniing  his 
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three  sons  into  his  pocket;  *^why 
then  do  you  get  into  an  omnibus  ?** 

Here  the  scene  became  more  com- 
plicated by  the  direct  interference  of 
the  ecnduoior. 

"WiU  jou  pay?  Yes  or  no?" 
shooted  he,  in  an  insolent  vx>ice. 

He  does  not  wish  it,"  replied  the 
obliging  ndghbour. 

"I  cannot,"  cried  M.  Raballet,  « I 
have  forsotten  my  purse." 

"  ThaTs  aU  my  eye,"  retorted  the 
conductor.  ''Feoi&e  don*t  forget 
these  thin^.  Any  how,  your  place 
it  marked  hy  the  indicator ;  you  must 
either  pay  it  or  follow  me  to  the 
fommiftiMoner  of  police." 

Of  all  the  passengers  which  filled 
the  Fayourite,  M.  Jobit  had  been 
almost  the  onlpr  one  who  had  taken 
DO  part  in  this  btmrsreoise  tragedy. 
He  had  followed  with  an  attentive 
m  the  unforeseen  spectacle  which 
the  heavens  presented.  The  rain 
had  oeased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  be- 
the  clouds  fied  in  all  directions 
a  routed  army  before  the  pow- 
erful breath  of  a  westerly  wind,  and 
the  snn  restored  beauty,  liffht,  and  life, 
to  the  great  citv,  which,  five  minutes 
previously,  had  appeared  dying  of 
sadness,  cold,  and  eraim. 

The  conductor's  apostrophe  having 
moaed  M.  Jobit  from  his  astronomi- 
cal oontemplatioiM,  he  turned  his 

r mechanically  towards  the  hero  of 
sad  adrenture.  Perceiving  his 
co-spectator  of  the  Gaiete,  he  could 
not  restrain  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
priie,  and  turning  to  the  conductor, 
"You  are  a  booby,"  said  he;  "you 
tceat  honest  m^  worse  than  tney 
tieat  formats  at  the  '  Hague*  of  Tou- 
lon." 

Hearing  these  words,  M.  Raballet 
npderstood  that  the  ^ods  had  sent 
hin anrotector ;  he  rused  his  head : 
hot,  what  was  his  delight  when  he 
bdield  the  being  of  his  dreams — ^Uie 
Cna»d  whom  he  had  so  long  sought 
iavaial 

M.  Jobit  continued,  in  an  indi^- 
■•ot  voiee, "  Here's  your  money,  sir, 


\nd  hi$  Lodgeri.  Ill 

and  take  care  you  do  not  insult  that 
gentleman  again,  who  is  one  of  my 
niends,  and  rich  enough  to  take  an 
omnibus  to  himself  alone,  if  he  liked 
it ;  do  you  hear  ?" 

M.  Raballet  could  not  find  words 
wherewith  to  express  his  thanks  to 
his  generous  defender,  but  he  sent 
him  all  the  gratitude  of  his  soul  in  a 
glance. 

"  Oh,"  thought  he,  "  I  shall  now 
discover  his  name  and  address.  Hea- 
ven grant  that  the  omnibus  mav 
soon  emj^ty,  that  I  may  seat  myself 
by  his  side,  and  press  his  hand  in 
mine  1" 

The  first  traveller  that  descended 
from  the  Favourite  was  no  other 
than  the  obliging  neighbour,  the 
professor  of  the  universal  lan^age ; 
ne  took  his  departure,  not  without 
having  first  bowed  with  an  air  of 
deference  to  the  clerk  in  the  medal 
department.  Others  followed  at  short 
intervals ;  already  but  three  nersons 
separated  M.  Raballet  from  bis  ge- 
nerous protector;  already  had  ne 
leant  forward  to  grasp  nis  hand, 
when  M.  Jobit,  rising  hastily,  touched 
the  conductor,  and  jumped  lightly 
into  the  street,  where,  still  running, 
he  disappeared  behind  a  crowd  of 
carts  and  carriages,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  an  instant. 

M.  Raballet  uttered  a  great  crv. 
As  the  lioness  who  has  lost  her  cubs 
awidces  with  her  pensive  roars  the 
echoes  of  the  forest,  so  did  our  hero 
vent  his  sorrows  to  the  winds.  He 
darted  forth  in  pursuit  of  his  deli- 
verer, but  he  was  unable  to  rejoin 
him.  One  might  have  said  that  this 
man  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth,  like  Bertram  in  the  last  act  of 
Robert  le  Diable. 

"By  Dagobert!"  exclaimed  the 
derk  in  the  m^al  dq>artment,  "  it 
shall  ffo  hard  with  me  but  I  shall 
find  him  yet;  yes,  I  swear  that  I 
shall  learn  his  name  and  dwelling, 
though  I  should  move  heaven  and 
earth,  though  I  should  even  have 
recourse  to  Yidocq  himself." 
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THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON,' 


Thbb£  are  certain  subjects  which 
seem  as  if  they  could  never  lose  their 
hold  upon  the  attention  of  mankind, 
and  the  history  of  the  rise  of  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  to  power,  and  stUl 
more  of  his  decline  and  fall,  is  one  oj 
them.  A  thousand  different  stories, 
at  the  leasts  in  fdl  the  languages  of 
the  civilised  world,  have  Napoleon 
for  their  theme.  Bussians  have 
written  about  that  remarkable  man 
almost  as  voluminously  as  French- 
men ;  Germans  vie  with  Englishmen, 
and  Italians  and  Americans  with 
both ;  yet  not  only  has  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  subject  not  evapo- 
rated, but  it  appears  to  deepen  and 
fix  itself  more  and  more  on  the  public 
mind  from  day  to  day.  To  be  sure,  the 
world  has  become  rather  more  fasti- 
dious in  its  judgments  than  it  used  to 
be.  The  extravagances  with  which 
the  press  abound^  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod will  not  now  go  down  any 
where,  and  Napoleon's  revelations, 
both  of  his  own  and  other  people*s 
proceedings,  are  es^ially  distrusted ; 
out  there  is  a  ma^c  influence  about 
his  very  name  which  still  commands 
attention,  and  carries  us  through  de- 
tails of  which,  when  we  have  made 
ourselves  masters  of  them,  we  often 
see  the  worthlcssness.  Is  this  to  be 
wondered  at  ?  Surely  not ;  for,  be 
hb  personal  qualities  what  they 
mi^ht,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Na- 
poleon filled  a  place  in  the  world  of 
living  men,  such  as  has  never  been 
filled  before,  and  probably  never  will 
be  filled  hereafter  to  the  end  of  time. 
He  burst  upon  the  world  like  a  me- 
teor, dazzled  and  confounded  our 
senses  for  a  while,  and  then  passed 
away,  leavine  behind  him  no  im- 
pression whicn  has  not  already  been 
obliterated  from  the  surface  of  society, 
because  it  never  had  force  enough  to 
penetrate  deeper.  And  this  we  say 
without  forgetting  either  the  Code 
Napoleon,  or  the  fuss  that  has  been 
made  about  it :  for  the  Code  Napo- 
leon was  no  more  his  than  it  was 
ours ;  and  if  it  had  been,  it  is  falling 
so  fast  and  so  deservedly  into  disre- 
pute that,  before  the  existing  genera- 


tion oease  to  act  a  part,  it  will  have 
become,  like  the  rest  of  the  charla- 
tannes  that  gave  a  character  to  his 
reign,  a  mere  matter  of  tradition. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  feel  that 
we  cross  the  line  of  truth  when 
we  say,  that,  since  time  began,  the 
human  race  has  produced  no  in- 
dividual between  whom  and  Napo- 
leon a  just  parallel  may  be  drawn. 
Nobler  characters  the  world  has 
produced  in  abundance ;  abler  war- 
riors, wiser  legislators,  more  skilful* 
moulders  of  human  feeling,  more 
succe^nl  regenerators  of  human  so- 
ciety ;  but  funong  them  all  none  ev^ 
rose  so  rapidly  to  the  zenith  of 
power,  none  ever  accomplished  so 
much  evil  and  so  little  good,  none 
ever  ran  his  fiery  race  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  none  ever  fdl  so  low 
or  so  completely.  Napoleoft*s  name 
remains  as  a  word  of  marvel  in  men*8 
mouths;  Napoleon's  influence  on 
men's  opinions  is  forgotten;  and 
such  will  be  his  fate — ^to  be  written 
about,  wondered  at,  alternately  con- 
demned and  defended,  bat  never 
honoured,  till  the  great  book  of  his- 
tory is  completed. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  we  hsve 
had  this  extraordinary  man  made 
knovm  to  us  almost  exclusively 
through  the  medium  of  his  ad- 
mirers. Even  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
when  summing  up  the  character  of 
his  hero,  though  he  speaks  of  the 

Politician  as  eminently  selfish,  and 
evoid  of  truth,  and  revengeftil,  yet 
takes  the  man  under  his  especial  pro- 
tection, and  extenuates  the  faolto 
which  he  has  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge. "  There  was  gentleness,** 
says  Sir  Walter,  **and  even  softness 
in  his  character;  he  was  affected 
when  he  rode  over  the  fields  of  batde 
which  his  ambition  had  strewed  with 
the  dead  and  the  d3ang.'*  And  then, 
like  a  &;enerous  creature  as  he  was, 
Sir  Walter  repeats  the  absurd  story 
which  Las  Cases  had  heard  from  Na- 
poleon himself,  about  the  dog  that 
lay  upon  the  body  of  his  slaugntered 
master,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
the  circumstance  on  the  feelings  of 
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theeoB^OBMr.  LMkhftrt,  too,  If  he 
eeanure  more,  pvaiM  widir  tt  least 
equal  liberality;  and  Alison,  and  even 
Cwlyle  (the  latter  especially),  hi  spite 
of  the  palpable  inconristeney  of  the 
whole  arrangement,  rank  him  amons 
their  demigods.  As  to  the  French 
writcra,  they  are  all,  from  first  to 
last,  mere  panegyrists.  Believe  what 
th<y  aswrt,.  aad  the  hanum  raee 
Defer  produetd  the  eqval  of  their 

any  0f  the  sitnatkm  of 
wheAer  prrvate  or  pnbhe.  Of  cofnrse 
we  can  make  great  allowances  for 
this.  The  French  are  a  vam  people, 
and  particularly  jealous  of  their  re- 
nown as  a  military  nation;  and  aa 
they  happen  to  jpoRsess  over  and 
ibove  the  convenient  knack  of  for- 
9rttiD{[  defeats  and  remembering  only 
vietones,  ii  is  natural  that  th^ 
Aeirid  keep  befora  them  the  trittviphs 
of  Jeaa  a^  AusterMtE,  and  turn  their 
bate  syBtematieaUy  upon  the  re^ 
▼ones  of  Leipdc,  and  Laon,  and  Wa- 
terloo. INit  they  must  not,  on  this 
aeooimt,  expect  to  carry  the  world 
akHig  with  them.  In  Germany  peo- 
(jk  understand  the  subject  better. 
Claosewitz,  Von  Millar,  fiaron  Muf- 
fling, and  otbera  whom  we  need  not 
paase  to  nune,  have  exposed  sone  of 
the  bkHiden  whieh  Ni^leon  eom- 
iMttei,  and  done  tbehr  parts  to  phu» 
bin,  even  a»  a  mflitavy  eoBimaader,  in 
anak  hr  bekmthst  which  he  claimed 
for  hhaself.  And  if  they  be  less  ex- 
pfidt  widi  regard  to  his  civil  admi- 
nistration, it  18  ea^  to  percerve  that, 
in  this  respect  likewise,  they  have 
not  accepted  every  assertion  of  Na- 
poleon himeelf  as  authority. 

But,  though  all  this  betrue^it  10 
not  the  less  indisputable  that  the 
namnia  imptcsBion  has  beretofett 
been  fovoorable  in  regard  not  only 
to  the  eommandi^  talents:,  but  to 
the  penxmal  dispositions  of  the  em- 
peror. Of  great  crimes  we  have  all 
ndd  Inm  to  be  gti3ty ;  yet  our  belief 
Aat,  considering  the  nature  of 
his  career,  and  the  mrj  of  the  storm 
which  uTfed  him  forward,  these  were 
neither  so  muneious  nor  yet  so  black 
aa  uisht  have  been  expected.  In- 
^«s^  te  gMwralhapmsion  used  tobe, 
1^  eoB^paied  witn  other  usurpers, 
^fpoleon  had  Httle  to  fepent  of. 
we  need  scarcely  add  that  they  who 
cTeasoned  thus  took  into  account  only 
f^e  progress  of  Ids  aaeent  to  supreme 
■power.  They  did  not  calculate  the 
r  ▼OL.  xxxn.  NO.  cLxzxvn. 
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amount  of  suffering  which  the  wart 
of  the  empire  occasioned,  because 
these,  by  some  strange  process  of 
reasoning,  were  held  to  be  the  natu- 
ral and  inevitable  concomitants  on 
hie  grandeur ;  but,  keeping  in  their 
mmds  only  what  had  been  done  by 
Cfesar,  by  Moftammed,  by  Tamers 
lane,  by  Oliver  Croavwell,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Napoleon's 
advance  to  the  throne  was  by  a  path 
less  darkened  by  guilt  and  treachery 
than  that  wfaidi  had  been  traversed 
by  the  least  guilty  of  the  four. 

We  have  now  upon  our  table  a 
well-written  work,  m  three  vc^uaacs 
post  octavo,  which  takes  of  these 
nutters  a  view  diametrically  the  re- 
verse of  any  that  has  yet  been  given 
to  the  world.  Lieutenant -clonal 
Mitchell  having  long  entertained  the 
(^)inion  that  there  was  nothing  really 
great  about  Napoleon  except  his 
crimes,  baa  applied  himaelf  with  his 
usual  energy  and  power  to  denaon- 
strate  the  correctness  of  this  judg- 
ment. He  sets  out,  too,  with  charac- 
teristic frankness,  by  avowing  the 
purpose  for  which  he  writes.  There 
18  no  subterfage,  no  naystery,  no  con- 
ceahnent  about  him.  Napofeon  Buo- 
naparte was  a  fortunate  cnarlatan  for 
awmle,  and  a  mean  and  despicable 
braggart  always,  and  they  who  have 
described  him  as  any  thmg  more  or 
less  deceive  thesKelves,  or  wilfully 
deceive  others.  Listen  tothe  exordium 
wherewith  the  gaihnat  hntorian  offers 
the  resc^  of  seven  years'  study  to 
Ins  readers : — 

"  It  is  right  to  warn  the  reader  not  to 
expect  in  tbe  present  Memoir  any  repeti- 
tion  of  the  lofty  praise  so  generalty  be- 
stowed  on  the  geniwe,  tatents,  or  the 
amittbiKty  even,  of  the  kte  Emperor  of 
the  French.  Historical  romaoees  in  fsf 
vow  of  Napoleon  may  seen  in  a 
tbemsand  tolmnes,  md  mast  not  be 
sovght  for  in  a  work,  the  aro^'ed  objett 
of  wbict^,  hotrever  feebly  coiiten<led  ftwr, 
it  to  dispel  the  very  delusioM  ^cited  by 
so  nMtoy  Abies,  and  to  place  an  historioal 
cbaraet«r,  dfvsgfed  efthe  false  halo  that 
eveam  and  party  teal  have  oatt  aroand 
it,  00  a  f»r  pedestal  of  historical  troth.*' 

We  have  infinite  req[)ect  for  a  man 
who  has  courage  enough  to  dash  in 
thia  style  mto  his  suli^ect.  We  know 
what  to  expect  frosnhun,  and  we  work 
ours^cs  mto  a  dogged  and  most  an- 
tagonistic frame  of  mind  to  criticise 
etery  sdrteace  .^jfl|«IL3g^ 
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from  bis  pen.  And  what  is  the  re- 
sult ?  In  honest  truth,  a  firm  con- 
viction  that  he  sees,  at  least,  as  far 
as  oUier  men  into  a  millstone ;  for  it 
his  case  be  not  made  out  to  the  fml 
extent  of  his  own  intentions,  we  do 
hhn  no  more  than  justice  when  we 
acknowledge  that  he  has  shaken  mto 
fragments  very  many  of  our  precon- 
ceived omnions  and  prejudices.  Let 
us,  however,  deal  with  this  historical 
memou"  as  it  deserves,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  works  that  has 
appeared  for  many  a  long  day. 

And,  first,  let  us  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  preface,  wherem  the  au- 
thor commences  operations  by  a  fierce 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  a  singularly 
succesaftil  attack,  upon  some  of  the 
strongest  points  in  the  military  repu- 
tation of  his  hero.   He  reads  Mons. 
Thiers's  work  after  the  greater  po^ 
tion  of  his  own  has  been  printed  off, 
and  findmg,  as  he  doubtless  expected 
to  do,  that  there  is  verv  little  con- 
gruity  between  them,  he  forthwith 
assails  the  ex-minister  for  foreign 
afl&urs  in  a  very  soldier-Uke  and 
daring  manner.   Mons.  Thiers,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footstej*  of  Napoleon 
and  Bertrand,  and  their  innumerable 
echoes,  describes  the  campaign  of 
Marengo  as  a  masterpiece  of  strata- 
getical  skill,  and  the  gaining  of  the 
battle  itself  as  an  event  far  surjwssing 
in  grandeur  any  other  transaction  of 
wmch  military  history  makes  men- 
tion.   See  how  our  gallant  Saber- 
tash  disposes  of  this  matter,  and 
then  doubt  if  you  can  whether  he  be 
not  bom  for  the  express  purpose  of 
letting  down  French  vanity  to  its 
just  level 

'*  All  who  are  familiar  with  the  his- 
tories  and  hiographies  of  Napoleon  will 
know,  that  the  gain  of  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo is  ascribed  to  an  *  oblique  retreat/ 
—a  throwing  back  of  the  left  of  the 
right  wing  by  an  echellon  movement,  of 
which  the  village  of  Castel-Ceriole  be- 
came  the  pivot.  The  absolute  extrava- 
gance of  supposing  such  a  movement 
practicable,  when  the  situation  of  the 


troope.  And  yet  it  was  never  tlHMM|lit«tf 
till  five  rfUr  tks  baUtg  had  bttn 

fought!  ,  ... 

"  The  fact  is  this :  Napoleon  wiabing, 
about  the  year  1803,  to  have  a  deuited 
account  of  his  most  brilliant  victory  pub- 
lished, caused  materials  for  the  work  to 
be  collected.    ITie  general  and 
officers  were  consulted,  and  the  fiew- 
officers  who  had  commanded  regiments  m 
the  actbn  were  ordered  to  Pans  for  the 
purpose  of  being  examined.   Two  Ger- 
man statements  of  no  particular  value, 
the  one  contained  in  the  European  Amntls, 
the  other  in  the  New  BelUma,  were  d*o 
Uken  to  hand  j  and  with  these  materiaU 
the  work  proceeded.  Count  de  Castrcs 
was  employed  to  draw  the  plans,  Colond 
Vallonge  wrote  the  text,  and  when  the 
whole  was  completed,  Berthier,  who  rf- 
terwards  lent  his  name  to  the  book,  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  Chief  Consul.    It  was 
returned  with  an  endless  number  of  al- 
terations, and  had  to  be  worked  om 
anin;  for  the  consul  desired  that  the 


retreat,  which  was  sUU  a  direct  one. 
should  be  described  as  having  been 
made  by  'alternate  battalions,  though 
the  testimony  of  all  the  officere  declared, 
that  the  battalions,  reduced  to  half  tb«r 
number,  were  falling  back  m  utter  oon- 
fusion,  one  only  being  in  condition  to 
obey  the  orders  of  General  Lasne. 

"  The  chief,  however,  had  to  be  obey- 
ed ;  and  when  the  work  was  finished  w 
the  oonsur8satisfaction,it  was  prepared 
for  publication.   Napoleon  in  the  mean- 
time had  been  crowned  Kin^  of  Italy, 
and  was  about  to  hold  a  review  at  Ma- 
rengo,  a  cireumstance  which  suggerted 
to  Berthier  the  idea  of  preeenimg  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  book  on  the  veiv  hst- 
tie- field  itself.    Two  were  accordingly 
sent  to  MUan,  and  submitted  to  the  Em- 
peror; but  a  change  had  come  ovsrthe 
imperial  dream  :  the  direct  retreat  acroB 
the  plain  was  now  far  too  simple  a  aiove- 
ment,  and  the  grand  conc^don  of  the 
« oblique  retreat'— iiioMii««»t  de  awiwwjj 
—was  then  determined  upon.  And 
after  various  changes,  which  caniwt  be 
detailed  here,  the  work  so  altered  wis 
published  to  the  worid  under  the  title  ot 
Relaium  de  la  BataUU  de  MarMgo,  jmr  U 
G^alBerthUr,   Napoleon,  fearing,  no 
doubt,  that  chance  might  cause  this  piece 
of  historical  forgery  to  be  divulged,  gare 
#vm1a».  til**-      nnntAil  ftonisB  of  tho  unt 
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Imvi  tbe  pobliotttKHi  km  mentioatd . 
aad  tb«  reader  who  looks  for  tmtk  ia  tbe 
pifae  of  kistoij  mmj  poseiblj  thiak  that 
be  oogbt  to  hare  knowa  it." 

To  piOTe  after  this  ihmt  a  hirtorian 
baf  bloDdered  in  rq;ard  to  the  nam* 
ben  of  tine  oombatants  engaged  on 
bcA  aides  k  to  prore  nothing.  Tbe 
writer  who  eooldadopt  as  the  groniid- 
WQik  of  Ml  tale  anch  a  forgery  as 
tbe  fielflCKNi  is  here  shewn  to  be, 
erndd  not  be  expected  to  look  else- 
where fbr  information  upon  points  of 
nimite  detail ;  nor,  to  say  the  truth, 
does  it  much  signify,  as  &r  as  the 
eoiperor*B  reputation  is  concerned, 
whether  the  Austriana  brousht 
40,000  or  only  80,000  men  that  day 
iato  the  field.  The  first-consul  had 
kMt  the  battle,  and  was  at  his  wits* 
cod  wfaem  one  of  those  accidents  on 
iHadi  the  £Ue  of  armies  often  de* 
peada  came  to  his  relief .  Thus  stand 
the  facta  of  the  case  as  Colonel  Mit- 
chell has  stated  them  in  brief:— 

**  Of  the  battle  itself  no  acoonot  can  be 
prtn  hoe.  Daring  tbe  earlj  part  of  tbe 
day  evanta  tamed  completely  against  tbe 
FmDehy  who  were  oriven  from  tbeir 
lot  po«lioii»  and  pnrsned  far  across  the 
plMB.  Tbe  Conankr  Gnard— hurled 
fBtvasd  ia  the  first  of  its  fields,  eren  as 
tha  Imperial  Guard  was  in  its  last,  and 
Aaaiibid  as  haring  opposed  a  rock-like 
umiiamm  to  e?erj  attack— suffered  a 
ssmpleta  orertbrow;  all  who  escaped 
tba  sword  faavinff  been  captured,  tie- 
salBBee  appeared  to  hafe  ceased,  aad 
Kaaoleoo  is  described  as  riding  about, 
*  widi  depress od  looks,  extremely  a^« 
tsasd,  braring  danger  better  than  dis- 
ssMr ;  attempting  mMhing,  and  expecting 
amy  thtag  nom  fortune.' 

It  was  past  fiye  o'ctock  when  the 
VDval  of  General  Desaix  at  St.  Juliano 
ansslsd  tba  pursuit,  and  when  a  charge 
of  cavalry,  executed  by  General  Keller- 
man,  orertbrew  not  only  the  leading  di* 

trisiMi  of  tba  Austrisns,  but  droye  back 
^  whole  centra  of  their  army  ia  shame* 
hi  Hffikt  to  the  yery  bridge-head  of 
the  Boranda.  General  Mclas,  a  yeteran 
sevcBtY.aix  years  of  sge,  having  been 


continued  tbeir  nnopposad  advanoe,  aad 
might  easily,  by  closing  in,  have  dis- 
persed tbe  French  who  were  following 
the  chase  as  wildly  as  the  yanquishea 
were  dying,  seeinr  tbe  fire  retrograde  so 
rapidly  towards  toe  Bormida,  and,  re- 
ceiyiog  no  orders,  fell  back  in  tbe  sane 
direction,  but  made  no  effort  to  retrieya 
tbe  battle,  which  terminated  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  oomplete  yic* 
toiy  of  the  Republicans. 

**The  battle  of  Marengo  certainly 
placed  tbe  crown  on  the  head  of  Na« 
poleon;  though,  if  we  belieye  a  widely 
circulated  and  generally  accredited  anec<* 
dote,  the  victor  was  notion  this  occasion, 
so  great  as  his  victory.  He  had  not 
ordered  the  brilliant  onset  which  decided 
the  day;  General  Kellerman  saw  and 
seii€d  tbe  opportunity  for  striking  the 
blow,  and  the  chieftain  deigned,  it  seems, 
to  be  a  little  jealous  of  the  fiune  the  su- 
bordinate bad  acquired.  When  the  real 
victor  entered  the  room  in  which  Napo* 
leon  wiih  his  staff  and  a  number  of  gene- 
rals was  at  supper  after  the  battle,  the 
consul  only  aaid,  'Ab,  Kellermao,  you 
made  a  pretty  goad  charge  there  !'  To 
which  the  offended  officer  replied, '  Yes, 
citiaen  consul,  I  have  placed  tbe  crown 
upon  your  head.'  An  answer  that  caused 
Kellerman  to  be  ever  afterwards  kept  in 
the  back-ground." 

This  is  bold  speaking ;  is  it  also 
speaking  at  random  P  We  think  not. 
iNeither  will  our  readers  labour  un- 
der this  delusion  after  they  shall 
have  perused  the  following  sen- 
tences:— 

'*  The  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  the  re- 
covery of  luly  by  a  aingle  batUe,  excited 
universal  aatonishment  in  Europe,  and 
the  boundless  admiration  of  all,  whether 
in  or  out  of  France,  who  were  favourable 
to  the  new  consul  or  Republican  cause. 
Considared  in  a  political  noint  of  view, 
as  an  enterprise  conducted  in  a  manner 
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Napoleon  call  it,  by  wkioh  the  battle  ia 
sain  to  have  been  ^oed,  the  throwing 
back  of  the  lefit  wing  while  the  right 
maintaiiied  the  village  of  Caatel-Cerk>le 
at  a  pivot«  are  mere  puerilities  fit  only  to 
deceive  the  igoorant,  and  to  fumidi  the 
observant  with  some  standard  by  which 
to  estimate  the  judgment  of  the  men  who 
devised  them.  Castel-Ceriole  was  be. 
sides  in  possession  of  the  Austrians  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  actual  battle.  I'he 
progressive  accumulation  of  folse  state< 
ments  successively  ordered  by  Napoleon 
himself,  which  disfigure  Bertbier'a  i2Wa« 
tvm  d$  U  BataUle  d$  ManngOg  are  fully 
exposed  in  the  Memorial  du  D£p6t  d§  la 
Guerr$  for  1828.  The  volume  lays  bare 
the  grossest  hietorical  forgery  ever  per- 
haps practised  on  the  world. 

"  Many  writers,  carried  away  by  their 
zeal  in  favour  of  the  French  emperor, 
have  compared  his  march  across  the  Alps 
to  HaoniUd's  celebrated  passage  over  the 
same  mountains,  not  percaviog  the  small 
dimensions  to  which  the  ill-judged  com- 
parison necessarily  reduces  the  modem 
enterprise.  From  Dijon  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  the  French  army  had  only  to  per- 
form a  short  and  easy  march  through 
subject  countries  and  over  good  and  tra- 
velled roads.  The  march  of  General 
Moncey*s  corps,  which  passed  tLe  St. 
Gothard,  was  equally  secure,  and  still 
shorter.  General  Bethencourt^s  division 
started  from  Lion,  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
mountaina,  where  it  had  be^  quartered. 
Hannibal,  on  the  contrary,  bad  to  perform 
a  march  of  800  miles,  through  the  terri- 
tories of  strangers  and  barbarians,  and 
was  often  forced  to  fight  Bis  way  against 
hostile  tribes  and  nations." 

So  much  for  Marengo,  of  which 
the  world  has  heard  so  many  mar- 
veilons  thines.  Now  cast  we  a 
glance  oyer  toe  expedition  to  Egypt, 
which  the  gallant  colonel  pnUs  to 
pieces,  both  as  regards  its  moral  and! 
its  military  character,  in  rifffat  good 
style.  That  he  should  condemn  the 
project  as  visionary  and  impracti- 
cAble  nobodv  will  he  Riirnnflpd  tn 


'<  It  is  Tiary  (indent  lilt  NtMboft  a^ 
derteok  the  axpei&iefr  to  Egy^  in* 
nemib  coa^MMd  nbtiost  of  Eaatcn  SBjpiM 
or  dominion}  buttke  WEetehfsdaspaelsf 
the  land  having  dissolved  the  ploann 
dream,  he  became  aiudotts  to  cany  tk 
army  back  to  Europe.  The  batds  of 
Aboukir  and  the  desttucfion  of  the  Fr«d^ 
fleet  having  rendered  this  imprae^cal^ 
it  was  found  necessary  to  organne  m 
conquest  and  to  improve  ifte  moitioa  M 
the  invaders.  And  it  haa,  of  ooM,  M 
asserted  that  the  eaatem  govefDMitwd 
so  able  and  neriloriona  aa  to  obtain  ki 
him  the  tide  of  the  •  Just  Sottaa/  thea|^ 
we  now  know,  from  the  beat  possible  asj 
thority,  that  the  measures  of  this  sultan  tad 
of  his  beys,  as  the  generals  were  termed 
were  deemed  so  fiercely  oppressire  as  d 
cause  the  sanguinary  revolts  which  sod 
followed  their  arrival.  The  Ordmmleui 
en  Chef  If  Awe,  a  decided  advoeate  o| 
Napoleon,  is  forced,  in  hia  reply  to  Boari 
rienne,  to  make  the  fotlowiDf  rather  aaj 
fiortunote  confession.  The  seoretaiy  N 
asserted  that  the  commsmder-iihehiB^ 
aware  of  the  ezaotiona  of  hia  suboidiasts^ 
often  made  them  refund  part  of  their  iUi 
gotten  spoil  for  the  benefit  of  the  miTrtsn 
chest.  This  the  ordonmteur  treats  wiU 
bitter  irony.  '  Monrieur  de  Booirieimi 
knows  very  well,'  he  aaya,  *  that  ttoj 
beys  would  not  have  subautted  to  sd 
treatment,  and  underafood  perfecllf 
to  keep  and  defend  their  nortionB  of  Al 
booty.  Itiatme^fhieirexactioasM 
to  a  catastrophe  of  whksk  M.  Boonicne 
gives  a  very  uoaatisfaetery  aceotatJ 
mean  the  Manrrectioii  at  Canre.  U 
ascribea  it  to  the  finnan  of  the  gran 
seigaior,  which  aaay,  no  do^ibt,  have  bri 
some  shiere  inprodoieing  it;  bat  this 
not  the  main  eaoee.  The  outbreak  iti 
occasiooed  by  meaaores  th«t  irritited  an 
maddened  the  great  body  ef  tht  pae[rt< 
We  brought  our  fisoal  regidationa  with  d 
to  Egypt ;  we  taied  prcj^y,  kboar,  iil 
come,  industry  of  eveiy  kind,  and  caade  « 
ef  every  financial  regtdation  known  in  t% 
rope,  and  thee  exasperated  the  inhaM 
ants.  At  long  as  the  oneation  was  ooJ; 
about  the  prophet  and  Us  Idlam,  the 
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 Bl  4iie¥  tere  lieifd  him. 

Let  tbea  read  &■  bo<4c,  not  mir  ae* 
eoont  oi  it ;  and  if  they  fail  to  «tag- 
gir  wider  the  weight  of  testimony 
wUdi  he  brings  to  the  support  <h 
hkeoodusipiis,  we  shall  be  exceed- 
mglv  snrprised  at  the  eireamstance. 
la  like  manner,  lus  account  of  the 
fOBuner  of  las  h^*s  greatness 
bnidies  away  much  of  the  lictitious 
^lendonr  with  which  others  had 
surrounded  it.  Napoleon  is  shewn 
to  be  here,  as  he  was  throughout,  a 
&younte  of  Fortune.  A  skimil  actor 
he  is  admitted  to  have  been, — for 
erea  his  moroeeness  told  upon  a 
ipeopk  so  mi|»ie8sible  as  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal ;  but,  if  ^e 
may  beliere  Col.  Mitchell  (and  he 
nmr  hazards  an  opinion  without  as- 
agning  his  reasons),  the  world  has  ne- 
ver produced  a  man  so  destitute  of 
ftll  true  nobility,  of  all  high  princi- 
|de,  of  all  neatness  of  soul,  as  this 
uiurper.  The  only  amUtion  to 
whicn  he  gave  himself  up  was  the 
hist  of  conquest.  The  only  means 
vhidi  he  emj^yed  to  adiieve  con- 
quest was  brute  force.  Human  life 
sad  sufifering  were  without  value  in 
bis  eyes;  and  of  the  moral  or  even 
the  physical  improvement  of  his 
tm  he  never  appears  to  have 
thought.  Monsieur  Tniers  has  greatly 
Uodedthe  first-consul  for  what  he  is 
pleased  to  describe  as  the  restoration 
of  religion  to  France.  To  treat  of 
that  arrangem^t  at  length  did  not 
eater  intone  plan  of  Col.  Mitcheirs 
flwmoir ;  but,  if  it  had,  we  venture  to 
say  Uiat  he  would  have  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion  with  ourselves ; 
namely,  that  Beligion  restored  itself  to 
France,  as  &r,  at  least,  as  it  can  with 
tmth  be  said  to  have  been  restored 
at  all.  For  even  Talleyrand  him- 
self understood,  that  to  govern  a  na- 
tion of  agists,  except  by  laws  writ- 
ten in  blood,  was  impoaaible ;  and  q£ 
laws  written  in  blood  France  had  he- 
tone  iii^pacient,  and  therefore  sub- 
imtted  to  Chrlrtianity  as  the  lesser  of 
twoevBs. 

Col.  Mit^ell*s  memoir  is  not, 
howwer,  occupied  with  the  histoiy 
^  Najpoleon*s  rise,  or  of  hisgreat- 
iiess,  but  onty  of  his  fall.  The  as- 
wt  to  power  is,  indeed,  reviewed 
Either  than  sketched;  because  it 
^oald  have  been  impossible  to  de- 
■iiibe  .the  jasuee  of  that  surprising 
•iocUnt  Jinthout^t  least  n^minff  to 


the  accident  itself.  But  he  goes 
very  little  into  detail,  and  we  are  not 
disposed  to  deviate  from  the  example 
which  he  has  set  us.  Let  us  Uan^ 
then,  at  once,  to  that  portion  of  his 
work  which  he  has  marked  as 
Book  I.,  and  to  which  he  gives  as  a 
heading  the  ominous  wora  "  Mos- 
cow." 

The  year  1811  saw  Europe,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  civilised  world, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  moral  and  po* 
litical  d^radation  to  which  history 
furnishes  no  parallel.  The  conti- 
nental nations,  with  the  exertion  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  lay  prone  at 
the  conqueror's  feet  France  was 
one  huge  community  of  rude  sol- 
diers. Trade  and  commerce  were 
neaiiv  dead,  for  the  seas  were  im- 
passable, exc^  to  the  ships  of  Great 
Britain.  Industry  declined,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  proportion  as 
war  consumed  the  proauce  of  peace- 
Ail  labour ;  and  learning  and  know- 
ledge tiiemselves  were  fading  away. 
And  no  wonder.  For  the  arts,  that 
humanise  and  enlarge  the  minds  of 
men,  there  was  neither  scope  nor  re- 
ward. Military  glory  was  the  one 
moving  principle  of  aoti<m  in  all 
lands ;  for  in  France  individuals  rose 
to  wealth  and  rank  according  to  the 
valour  which  they  displayed  in 
pushing  the  unjust  conquests  of  their 
chief;  while  elsewhere,  self-defence, 
and  an  honest  determination  to  fight 
for  freedom,  carried  into  the  ranks 
all  whose  spirits  were  noble,  and 
made  soldiers  of  many  whom  Grod  and 
nature  had  designed  for  better  things. 
But  it  was  impossible  that  matters 
should  continue  thus  for  ever.  War 
had  done  its  work.  The  w<Mrld  had 
suffered  sufficiently  for  its  crimes; 
and  the  same  Providence  which  nosed 
was  ready  to  crush  the  instrument, 
which  had  been  used  till  it  ceased  to 
be  useful,  and  was  about,  at  length, 
to  be  cast  aside. 

The  tale  of  Napoieon*s  treachoy 
to  Spam  has  been  told  so  often,  that 
we  need  not  stop  so  much  as  to  refer 
to  it  here.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  Prussia's  weakness,  both  while 
she  consented  to  play  the  game  of 
France,  and  when  continued  <^ 
pression  forced  her  into  resistance. 
And  Austria,  in  like  manner,  dis- 
mayed by  a  skigle  defeat  atWagram, 
submitted  to  9ie  will  of  the  con- 
queror. Even  the  pop^j?  ^ 
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the  coneoidat  whkh  had  reooncikd 
once  more  the  French  people  to  hk 
spiritual  rule,  was  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  emperor.  Why 
was  not  a  Catholic  Emancipation- 
act  passed  then  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  ?  Why,  when  we  were 
actually  fitting  out  expeditions  to  fa- 
cilitate the  escape  of  the  supreme 
pontiff,  and  to  afford  him  an  ac^lum 
on  our  own  heretic  shores,  did  the 
government,  of  which  our  present 
premier  was  a  member,  delay  to  win 
the  gratitude  and  secure  the  loyalty 
of  the  king's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects both  in  Ireland  and  in  £n|;land  ? 
Shall  we  be  told  that  the  prejudices 
of  George  IIL  stood  in  the  way? 
Surely  not.  George  m.  was  living 
in  a  world  of  his  own, — the  old  p^y- 
headed  man  whom  God  had  smitten, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  events  that 
were  passing  round  him,  but  dream- 
ing of  scenes  that,  though  realities  to 
him,  were  to  idl  the  world  besides 
pure  delusions.  And  as  to  his  son, 
the  Prince  Regent,  was  he  not  o]^ 
to  be  act^  upon  by  the  self-same  in- 
fluences in  1811  which  overcame  his 
scruples  in  1829  ?  However,  this  is 
ft  digression.  Had  such  a  course 
been  adopted.  Repeal  mieht  never 
have  been  heard  of;  neither  would 
it  have  been  necessary  for  the  Duke 
to  say  one  thing  in  the  Lords  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  another  thing  in  the 
Commons,  in  order  to  win  from  a 
reluctant  parliament  either  a  Mav- 
nooth  grant,  or  the  recognition  of  a 
'^gigantic  scheme  of  godless  educa- 
tion."  But  let  that  pass. 

The  Berlin  decrees  were  in  ftill 
operation ;  and,  the  better  to  ensure 
obedience  to  them,  Napoleon,  in  the 
month  of  June  1811,  annexed  to  the 
empire  no  fewer  than  sixteen  new 
departments.  A  stroke  of  his  pen 
took  away  the  last  semblance  of  na- 
tionality from  Holland,  the  States  of 
the  Church,  the  Duchies  of  Olden- 
burg and  Lauenburg,  and  the  Hans 
Towns.  Russia  alone,  among  the 
continental  nations,  murmured ;  and 
the  czar,  yielding  to  the  complaints 
of  his  people,  sanctioned,  though 
under  strict  limitations,  the  intro- 
duction of  British  colonial  produce 
into  his  ports.  Napoleon  was,  of 
course,  indignant  at  this,  and  might 
have  founded  on  it  a  cause  of  quar- 
rel, had  it  stood  alone;  but  it  did 
not.  There  were  other  and  scarcely 


less  l»t«ergrirfinoe8,of  loQgi 
ing,  between  him  and  Alexander : — 

"Napoleon's  refusal  to  carry  into 
effect  toe  partition  of  Turkey,  which  he 
was  the  first  to  propose,  had  dbjdeued 
Alexander.  The  czar  was  not  satiaied 
with  the  aeqoisttion  of  Finland  and  the 
permission  to  tear  W^achiaand  Mold»- 
yia  from  the  Turks,  and  had  left  Erfiirt 
with  feelinn  by  no  means  very  fsTonr- 
able  to  the  French  alliance.  The  French 
emperor,  on  his  part,  was  not,  perhaps, 
much  better  affected  towards  his  northern 
friend ;  for  when,  after  the  deposition  of 
of  Gnstarus  IV.,  a  definitive  peace  was 
to  be  concluded  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  he  already  endeavoured  to  de- 
▼iae  means  for  evaain^  his  promise  to  the 
czar,  and  for  preventing  rinland  firon 
falling  into  Muscovite  hands.  Bot  ae 
the  Austrian  war  broke  out  at  this  tisM, 
the  alliance  of  Alexander,  even  if  noori- 
nal  only,  became  necessarily  of  too  much 
value  to  be  risked  for  distant  objects; 
Sweden  was  abandoned  to  its  £ite ;  and 
momentary  interest  kept  Napoleon  true 
to  his  impolitic  and  dishonourable  com- 
pact. 

"  The  Austrian  campaign  widened  Che 
breach  between  the  parties.  Nasoleen, 
awaiting  events,  as  Bi^on  verj  frankly 
avows,  had  evaded  giving  any  explicit 
declaration  respecting  his  intentions  to- 
wards Poland  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  ; 
he  had  excited  the  Galicians  to  rerolt.  a 
measure  that  gave  great  umbrage  at  Pe- 
tersburg,  as  it  awakened  the  hopes  of  the 
Poles,  and  hsd  the  appearance  of  being  a 
step  towards  the  restoration  ofthmrin* 
dependence. 

The  French  also  had  their  canaea  of 
comuhdnt.  The  Russian  contingent  acted 
feebly  during  the  campaign ;  and  the 
French  had  intercepted  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Arcb^Puke  John  by  tlie  Raaaian 
general,  Goctchacoff,  in  which  the  hope 
was  expressed  that '  the  troops  of  the  two 
nations  would  soon  fight  lu  the  same 
cause.'  Napoleon  seat  the  letter  to  Pe- 
tersburg, and  the  general  was  removed 
from  the  service ;  but  the  contents  proved 
that  there  existed  in  the  army  a  deep 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  France." 

How  France  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Russia  on  the  other,  gathered  up 
their  might  for  the  stru^k^  we 
cannot  stay  to  tdl.  Old  as  me  story 
may  be,  we  do  not  think  that  it  will 
have  been  fairly  dealt  by,  unless  Col. 
Mitchell's  admirable  version  of  it  be 
consulted;  and  to  that  we  accord- 
ingly refer  our  readers.  But  we 
may  observe,  in  passing,  that  ndther 
by  the  one  party  nor  by  the  other 
were  such  precan^tions  taken  as  the 
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of  the  wir  into  which  they 
wore  aboat  to  phmge  rendered  ne- 
oenvy,  and  the  means  at  the  die- 
ponl  cf  both,  and  especially  within 
reach  of  the  invader,  ought  to  have 
nggested.  Niqtoleon  crosBed  the 
Sonan  frontier  in  the  end  of  June 
1812,  at  the  head  of  452,173  men. 
He  had  cstsbliahed  no  base  of  opera- 
tions any  where.  He  had  neither 
lemred  the  fidelity  of  Poland  by 
the  re-establishment  of  its  nati<Miality, 
nor  organised  a  commissariat,  nor 
proyided  adequate  supplies  of  me- 
oical  stores,  nor  taken  any  pains  to 
rotrain  the  wild  licentiousness  among 
his  followers  which  might  be  o(Hn- 
patible  enough  with  victory  in  Mrars 
ooDducted  by  bursts,  and  on  theatres 
of  (iteration  less  remote,  but  were 
the  sure  forerunners  of  defeat  and 
disgrace  in  such  a  country  as  Russia: 

"  The  Marquis  de  Chambray,  whose 
word  cannot  be  doubted,  and  who  is  be- 
ndes  well  supported  by  German  autbori* 
ties,  expressly  declares,  that  the  troops 
alreadj  lired  br  rapina  and  marauding 
in  their  march  through  Prussia  ;  and  it  is 
t  weH-antheoticated  fact,  that  in  the  bos- 
pitaU  established  along  Uie  line  of  march 
— sbtolote  dens  of  death  and  despair— 
French  medical  officers  refused  to  furnish 
the  German  troops  with  the  medicines 
collected  by  requisition  in  their  own 
coootrj,  unless  for  ready  money,  which 
the  harpies  applied  to  their  own  use. 
From  the  very  commencemeut  of  the  ex. 
pedition,  excesses  and  disorders  marked 
Its  progress  to  an  extent  that  clearly 
foretold  its  fate.  The  carriages  for  the 
oeareyance  of  atorea,  necessaries,  and 
proTisioos ;  those  belonging  to  the  princes, 
■anhals,  generals,  and  their  attendants, 
IS  well  aa  to  the  civil  functionaries->a 
Tist  Dumber  of  whom  accompanied  the 
voiy— formed,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
parks,  a  following  and  a  mass  of  ba^pgaffo, 
soch  aa  the  world  had  nerer  seen  in  Uie 
trtio  of  a  European  army.  And  the  very 
soldiers  who,  under  republican  banners, 
had  boasted  of  only  earning  arms  along 
with  them  into  the  field ;  who  had  ex« 
ailed  in  the  name  derifed  from  their 
ndwdaeas,  now  sallied  forth  ou  their 
■ulitaiy  ezpeditioins  with  far  more  than 
Mstem  pomp  and  maffnifioenoe.  If  lans* 
culcuum  stiU  existed,  it  was  not  in  the 
etterior  appearance  of  the  French  army, 
whence  it  nad  completely  vanished,  from 
the  moment  republican  generals  and  com- 
manders assumed  rojal  and  imperial 
robes :  from  that  moment  the  luxury  of 
the  nneitn  r^ghM  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  new  practice  of  levyiiig  contributions, 
^  thas  prsdacsd  a  system  of  acting, 


by  whidi  coimtriss  were  laid  hare,  and 
prorineis  ruined,  wiCh  nerer-equalled 

^*  The  natural  evils  of  war— death, 
wounds,  the  awful  sufferings  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
towns  aod  villages  that  happen  to  be  the 
immediate  scene  of  action — may  be  justi. 
fled  by  the  higher  considerations  that 
render  an  appeal  to  arms  necessary.  But 
the  mode  ot  warfare  that  debases  the 
soldier  to  the  level  ofthe  robber— that,  by 
a  total  subversion  of  discipline,  gives  the 
rein  to  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature  in 
the  very  worst  aod  most  trying  situations 
lUhat  endangers  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
body,  and  spreads  sorrow  and  desolation 
far  and  wide— can  admit  of  no  palliative 
capable  of  screening  its  author  from  un- 
mitigated reprobation." 

The  Russians  fell  back  as  the 
French  adranced ;  but  seem  to  haye 
had  no  plan  of  retreat,  nor,  for  a 
while,  any  other  object  in  view  than 
to  avoid  bringmg  their  numerically 
weak  army  into  collision  with  a  force 
of  which  they  had  miscalculated  the 
strength,  l^ertheless,  each  march 
which  the  invaders  made  told  to  a 
fearftil  extent  upon  them : — 

**  Whatever  arrangements,"  says  an 
eye-witness,  "  may  ^ve  been  made  for 
supplying  the  troops  with  provisions^ 
they  proved  of  no  avail;  for,  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  campaign,  the  con- 
tinued marches  separatea  the  troops  from 
their  convoys,  which  were  never  seen 
sgain.  The  soldiers  were  oblieed,  there- 
fore, to  tire  on  the  produce  of  the  country 
which  they  traversed  {  but,  as  the  ne- 
cessities 01  the  swarming  hosts  were  far 
greater  than  these  supplies  could  re« 
Have,  the  want  of  previaions  was  already 
severely  felt  during  the  first  days  of  the 
war.  As  to  any  regular  issue  of  rations, 
it  was  never  once  thought  of  af^er  the 
passage  of  the  Niemen.  Every  one  took 
what  he  could,  and  lived  as  best  he 
might.  Whoever  was  exhausted  fell 
down,  remained  where  he  lay,  and  was 
never  inquired  after.  At  first,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  evil  were  not  so  much 
thought  of.  A  battle  was  univemlly 
expected,  and  all  supposed  that  the 
minor  ooosideratioiia  were  aacrifioed  and 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  greater 
and  more  important  objects.  That  a  sys- 
tem which,  at  the  very  commencement, 
exhibited  auch  frightful  consequences 
would  be  persevered  in  to  the  last  was 
never  dreamed  of  for  a  moment  When 
the  army  reached  Wiloa,  famine  waa 
already  raging  in  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
fantry, and  many  thousand  cavalry 
horses  had  perished."    ^  t 
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Thii^RaslMdeBPiiih.  liifltomly 
no  proof  of  g^ms  in  «  Hiilitary 
leader  that  he  can  hurry  his  masses 
onwards  through  a  desert,  and  dis- 
regard the  extent  of  suffering  and  of 
death  which  makes  hayoc  among 
them.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
stratagetical  skill  which  goes  out  of  its 
way  to  fight  battles  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  when  it  wins  victories  at  ^ 
frightful  sacrifice,  omits,  or  is  unable, 
to  turn  them  to  account  ?  Yet  audi 
were  Napoleon's  tactics.  The  first 
point  at  which  the  armies  of  France 
and  Russia  came  in  contact  was 
Smolensko.  It  is  a  town  which, 
divided  into  the  old  and  the  new, 
stands  astride  upon  the  Dnieper ;  the 
old,  which  is  fortified,  covering  the  left 
bank, — the  new,  thou«^h  not  fortifi^ 
important  because  of  the  elevation 
Off  its  position,  being  planted  on  the 
right  The  Russians  occupied  a  camp 
near  the  lake  of  JBLaaplia,  on  the 
right  of  that  river  ;  and  the  French 
were  at  Witebsk,  on  the  same 
side.  It  was  Napoleon's  anxious 
wish,  as  well  as  his  policy,  to 
force  on  a  battle  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay;  and  the  Russians  abso- 
lutely invited  him  to  strike  byad- 
yanomg  towards  Rudnia.  How  did 
he  act?  Did  he  push  alcmg  the 
direct  road,  and  fight  them  wherever 
he  could  come  up  with  them  ?  Bv 
no  means.  He  pushed  from  WitebsK 
to  Orcha,  crossed  the  Dnieper  there, 
marched  along  the  left  bsmk  till  he 
arrived  opposite  Smolensko,  and 
fipand  it,  as  might  have  been  ex^ 
])eoted,  in  possession  of  the  Rus- 
sians !  I !  Surely  the  annals  of  war 
o€er  no  parallel  to  this.  Well  may 
Ck)l.  Mitchell  observe,  We  have 
heard  of  armies,  when  on  the  de- 
fensive, seeking  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  rivers  and  fortresses ;  but  we 
never  before  heard  of  an  assailant 
forcinc^  these  advantages  on  the  as- 
s^ed. 

Well,  the  battle  of  Smolensko  was 
fought ;  and  if  the  forcing  a  strong 
position  at  an  immenae  loss,  and  per- 
mitting an  enemy  to  withdraw  at 
leisure  and  unmolested,  when  a  little 
more  rapidity  of  movement  would 
have  destroyed  them,  deserve  to  be 
accounted  a  victory,  it  was  won. 

The  next  collision  was  at  Boro- 
dino, which  Colonel  Mitchell  Justly 
describes  as  "from  first  to  last  a 
frightful  scene  of  slaughter^  in  which 


^  ^alltoter  9tA  tonMiiicy  of  tte 
cwbatontSfdecliWeyery  ttaiig  ttw 
skUi  of  the  leaders  notiiing."  &  it 
sp.  But  the  j^dJant  oolonel  oiight  4o 
remember  t&t  l^ere  are  ^ds  4if 
battle  which  acaroely  admit  of  the 
di£i)lay  of  ^nendship,  and  tibat  off 
Boio£no  appears  to  imve  feoeoL  ooe  of 
them.  Whax  two  mxim  <^ 
another  upon  narrow  fronts,  lia^^g 
both  fianks  well  secured,  we  i«^f 
do  Aot  kniNw  how  the  battle  is  to  be 
deckled,  except  1^  "the  gaUimtiT 
and  constancy  of  ^  combatants. 
G«e  leader  may  combine  his  uttaobs 
more  skilfully  tban  anotb^.  £Ee 
may  be  better  up  to  the  peculiar 
uses  of  tibe  three  arms,  and  know 
when  !to  Af^y  then  or  m 

oomfoinaftion ;  bat  it  will  be  the  har- 
^oodand  p^worarance  of  the  troops 
whidi  will  preYail ofter  aU,.sapenar 
numbers  of  course  telling,  as  superior 
numbers  idways  do.  Napoleon  s  ge- 
neralship was  not  very  brilliant  at 
Borodino  we  acknowledge,  but  it  was 
e^ual  to  K^utasoff's  at  all  events.;  and 
his  soldiers  won  foit  him  a  bloody  and 
a  profitless  vietorv. 

in  describing  the  remainder  of  the 
Russian  canqmign,  Ck>lo&el  MitcheU 
goes  over  groiuid  whidi  has  been 
traversed  so  often  as  to  repress  afl 
inclination  on  our  parts  to  bear  him 
company.  He  tells  his  story  ad- 
mirably, and  exculpates  the  Russians 
ft*om  the  charge  of  setting  fire  to 
Moscow,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  act  of  a  starving  and  disorderly 
rabble  of  French  Mldiers,  during 
their  seardi  for  {urovisions  and  liquor. 
At  the  same  time,  hedoes  full  justice 
both  to  the  gallantry  of  tdie  invaded 
and  to  ^e  patience,  undw  the  ex- 
tremity of  suffering,  of  the  invadm. 
He  censures,  and  with  justice,  the 
Russian  generals,  for  the  over-  caution 
with  which  they  followed  the  enemy 
in  retreat ;  but  ne  invariably  assigns, 
both  to  them  and  their  opponents, 
the  tribute  of  his  praise  when  in 
eollision.  He  is  uniformly  severe 
on  Nafx>leon  alone,  and  >it  must  be 
eonfessed  that  there  is  mmoh  joitiee 
in  his  censure. 

We  come  now  to  the  results  of 
this  Russian  war,  —  the  desperate 
struggle  in  northern  Germany;  in- 
cluding the  battles  of  LUtzen,  Baut- 
zen, JDresden,  Culm,  and  Leipsic. 
Neither  of  these,  nor  of  the  more- 
Q^nls  wMch  led^  ther  wMe  fif 
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tbo«^  f!dmsf^j  muM  «l«Qg  witk 
bin,  ire  OKmot  ^siubecnbe  to  «11  iu0 

Xbcre  is  no  iM^tion  of  Napoleon's 
gmnUahip  which  Colonel  Mitchell 
catidmB  with  gioater  severity  than 
that  which  ^ided  the  whole  of  his 
opm^kam  onbseqnentLjlothehreak- 
iflg  4^  of  the  iittsotiatiops  in  the 
.ammaciif  18X3.  We^^mit  that  to  a 
eeftaiQ  eirtept  Col.  Mitchell  is  correct, 
ficpsdea  is  m>  c<»i^«uent  pivot  for 
ai»  army  which  has  to  watch  the 
OfMme  i£  the  fitbe,  &<m  the  moxmr 
turn  of  Bohemia  to  its  mouth ;  and 
th»t  to  Uunfc  of  holding,  with  his 
UMaaSy « line  at  (moe  so  esrtensiye  and 
to  iar  removed  from  his  xesoorces, 
4kn  itbe  part  of  Napoleon,  a  grave 
iiMiit«ry  .^oror.  But,  Mvipg  adopted 
thn  plMi,  we  cannot  i^dmit  Siat  ^ece 
was  ,mj  defi^enojr  of  skill  th^ 
mwEuvres  hy  which  he  strove  to 
aot  upon  it  &e  «iay  have  reckoned 
■ftMPe  iffion  the  terror  of  his  ow:^ 
nwne  than  was  hecommg.  It  is 
imwifwrt,  indeed,  that  he  did;  and 
Ym  fifub  npcm  Berlin  was  a  &nlt; 
£nr  aooeesB,  nad  he  even  achieved  it, 
wolUd  haweavailed  him  nothing.  But 
the  diq^tions  which  he  made,  hoth 
to  ^;fat'tfae  hattle  of  Dresden  and  to 
vmtSer  the  victojry  on  which  he  cal** 
Qldated  coiimlete,  were  jidmirahle. 
Has  Colonel  Mitchell  ever  visited  the 
gromid?  We  sn»ect  not;  other- 
wise  fae  would  neither  blame  Napo- 
lieon  for  tiwtiiig  a  good  deal  to  the 
^jtoidinens  of  Yandiunme,  nor  excul* 
iwte  Vand»mnie  from  the  chuoe  of 
^¥ing  -saor^ced  his  corps,  wiUiout 
offrim,  and  to  his  own  vanity.  We 
wBl  desoribe  the  locality,  and  our 
i^eadecs  ahi^l  judge  for  themselves. 

The  &ir  city  of  Dresden  stands 
«ribnde  npon  £lbe,  in  the  midst 
of  #  dlvenriM  plain,  and  is  sur- 
mmded  on  aU  aides,  at  the  distjsnce 
«$r  ihNU  jSucee  to  ten  miles,  with 
hewM«»  wlMeh,  as  yop  npipffoach 
bemne  mnuaitains  m  nur 
vatwee.  Xbe  iEmgeberge*  or  Iron 
Mmuitttiia,  0bretc)i  away  fpvn.  ih^ 
)jQfit  kiok  eif  the  wer.;  apd,  comipg 
i;md  In  a  sort  senucircle,  plage 
Hmden  in  one  hasin  and  TopUt^ 
ilMthor.  !Ebe  impregnable  lortress 
ft  JKmngfttm  Oivciiriook9  th^  £lh^ 


Tkm  to  TeUkeiu  JSsao^  xoad^ 
there  an^  howrer,  whiiA  oondutf 
into  ^he  i^y  of  Xdplitz;  namd^, 
eve  thi?ough  !><^  to  Olaehute;  a 
second  by  Dii^)oldswdida  <to  Alten^ 
b«g;  ^  third,  which  hes  wide  Aon 
ttie  zest,  and  carries  yon  south  ot 
Toplit*,  by  ftitohendoif  and  Sayib* 
But  all  these  which,  to  him  who 
looks  southward  £raan  Dcesdon,  m 
OB  his  ri|ht,  scarcdy  deserve  to  be 
i^oken  of  as  roads.  They  are  t^.- 
ways—^arrow  paths,  M  enough  m 
the  Bi09rem€»t  oiinfaoAiy.andeveu  of 
evFalry  in  fine  weathw,  hut  di&ak 
^pasH^  even^or  them  amid  rain; 
ana  quite  imperriaus,  when  mudi 
beaten,  for  gmis  and  hsasry  carriages. 
The  two  gpfeat  roads  ace,  therefore^ 
both  of  thm  upon  the  left ;  n«mely, 
that  which  passes  under  ^  widls  of 
Koniiueateln;  andihat  w^noh,  w^mo^ 
tcmi  Kma,  -eanies  you  to  Peters- 
wold,  and  thence  by  H^dlendorf  to 
Qnkn  and  XopOits. 

Kdottigstein  bciuig  held  by  a 
French,  or  Sason  army,  i^ut  up  the 
road  bv  tiie  fUbe  against  the  aUks. 
Xhey  tnerefore  made  their  advances 
1^  ihe  other  roads;  and  Napoleon, 
oemfident  of  success  in  the  bal^ 
w^ch  he  was  prepared  to  give,  ^- 
reoted  Yandamme  to  debouch  Drom 
f^dmagstein  with  80^000  ^men,  and 
seiae  upon  the  heagbts  of  Peterswdd; 
thus  interposing  himself  between  his 
^iemies  and  (die  one  great  road  which 
could  ^one  be  avauafale  to  them  m 
retseat.  Napoleon  has  ^expresshr 
stated  that  Vandamme,  havmg 
leeted  this,  was  tQ  abide  on  tl£  de- 
fensive ;  and  certainly  had  he  doiae 
so,  notMng  could  have  saved  Kliest's 
corps,  or  hindered  Barklay  de  Tolly*s 
tnm  sustainiuff  «  iH^tful  loss. 
However,  VancUimme  was  uoi  coa- 
tent  to  abide  here.  Cohmel  MitdieU 
says  that  his  orders  were  to  follow 
the  retreating  Russians  into  TopUta. 
We  reaUjf  caimot  believe  this ;  fcir 
TdpUte  IS  no  place  of  strength, 
whereas  ^tibe  he^hts  of  Peterswold 
aud  HoUendorf  are ;  and  from  the 
hrtt^,  at  least,  the  descent  into  the 
pJAm  eonld  he  jauule  at  any  time : 
whereas,  when  once  made,  the  xe- 
tum,  suppoaioff  tiie  heights  to  be 
•seumed,  would  he  imposiitde.  Be 
the  mts  of  the  ease,  however,  what 
they  may,  it  is  oertain  that  when 
Napokon,«fler  xeputoing  the  a^aohs 


by  Vandamme  at  the  foot  of  the 
l^rzgeberge,  that  nnfortanate  officer 
had  been  induced  to  descend  from 
HoUendorf  into  the  plain,  and  thus 
to  place  in  his  own  rear  a  range  of 
precipices  and  a  zig-zag  road,  which 
a  single  battalion  mieht  maintain 
with  ease  against  a  whole  army. 

The  results  of  this  manceuvre  are 
well  known.  Stopped  at  Culm  by 
General  Osterman,  and  forced  to 
briiijg  his  last  reserve  into  fire  aj^ainst 
an  inferior  force,  he  found  himself 
next  day  attacked  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  retreated.  But  Kliest^ 
corps,  fugitives  from  Dresden,  had 
alr^y  crowned  the  heights,  and 
Vandamme  was  destroyed.  Now  we 
are  not  going  to  say  that  Napoleon 
exhibited  all  the  tHactitv  that  he 
might  have  done  in  following  his 
victory  under  the  walls  of  DrMen. 
He  ought  to  have  pressed  the  allied 
eolumns  doselv,  and  had  he  done  so 
their  loss  would  have  been  immense. 
But  nothi^  could  have  saved  Van- 
damme. From  the  moment  he  de- 
scended £rom  his  impr^mable  posi- 
tion, he  placed  himself^  like  an  iso- 
lated thing,  in  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Pala.  We  are  inclined,  there- 
fore, to  think,  that,  in  this  pedicular 
instance,  Colonel  Mitchell  Dears  too 
hard  upon  Napoleon ;  which  was  the 
less  necessary  that  the  emperor  com- 
mitted fkults  enough, — ^not,  perhaps, 
in  the  arrangements  which  ne  mide 
befor^iand  fighting,  but  in  the 
remissness  with  which  he  followed 
up  success  after  he  had  achieved  it. 

The  affair  of  Culm  lost  more  than 
the  victory  of  Dresden  had  won,  and 
retreat  became  to  the  French  indis- 
pensable. Yet  such  was  Napoleon's 
obstinacy,  or  his  blind  reliance  upon 
his  star,  that  he  set  about  it  in  the 
most  extraordinarv  way  of  which  the 
history  of  war  makes  mention.  The 
line  01  the  Elbe  was  lost,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  that ;  for  day  by 
day  brought  in  tidings  of  fresh  de- 
fections of  the  German  states  fW>m 
his  alliance,  and  he  had  nothing  left 


was  fhll  of  men;  so  was  Hamborig;  wif 
there  had  been  the  smallest  coanee 
dther  of  detaching,  by  these  meua, 
stronff  corps  from  the  allied  araues, 
or  of  returning  to  the  relief  of  fior- 
tresses,  which  would  inevitably  be 
masked,  and  placed  in  a  state  of 
siege,  though  not  pressed,  becsoae  a 
higner  game  was  to  be  struck  oui 
with  the  residue  of  his  fimea, 
amounting  to  about  180,000  men,  he 
took  up  a  position  in  and  around 
Leipsic.  It  was  a  most  inexrasable 
error.  The  countiy  about  Ldpsic  may 
be  somewhat  dimcuH  of  approadi 
owing  to  the  deep  and  swampy  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  the  many  streams 
and  rivulets  which  pass  throngboot 
it :  but  the  Fr^ch  position  bad  but 
one  line  of  retreat,  and  that  acron  a 
river— narrow,  doubtless,  but  deep 
and  muddy ,  and  travmed  by  a  811^ 
bridge.  Moreover,  Napoleon  commit- 
ted error  after  error  in  the  fight  He 
stood  his  ground  well  on  the  IGth.  He 
was  straitened,  it  is  true,  and  here 
and  there  driven  in,  but  he  had  the 
honour  of  firing  the  last  shot ;  and 
the  allies,  who  had  attacked  him  with 
only  part  of  their  strength,  stood  akof 
throughout  the  17th.  He  had  bo  re- 
inforcements to  expect.  A  hundred 
thousand  men  were  on  their  march 
to  join  ^em,  and  he  knew  that  they 
must  arrive  ere  nightfiilL  Why  dm 
he  not  retire  ?  I^use  Providaice 
had  forsaken  him.  He  fought  again 
on  the  18th,  and  was  destroyed. 

Colonel  Mitchell  describe  all  this 
with  the  pen  ci  a  master,  and  we 
subscribe  to  every  criticism  which  he 
has  advanced.  The  pursuit  was  not 
so  vigorous  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
or  as  Blucher  wished  it  to  be,  but 
it  sufficed  to  complete  the  disomn- 
isation  of  the  residue  that  was  kH. 
Meanwhile,  howrever,  Napoleon  had 
deserted  his  German  army,  as  be 
deserted  the  army  of  Russia ;  and 
France,  obe3ring  his  mandate,  made 
finesh  efforts  to  sustain  him.  But 
these  availed  not.  The  Rhine  wis 
crossed  with  hesitation;  Swartsen- 
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adif  M  be^trBe,eyeninptrt,  then 
mint  we  acknowled^  that  at  this 
stage  in  his  career,  which  we  hare  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  whole,  Napoleon  was, 
after  all,  bnt  a  o(mimon  man. 

Colonel  MitchelFs  account  of  the 
abdication  in  1814  differs  little  in 
enentials  from  the  narratives  with 
which  the  public  is  already  fluniliar. 
There  was  little  patnotism  and  no 
digni^  in  the  whole  transaetioiL  We 
are  not,  however,  prepared  to  go 
qmte  as  far  as  he  aoes  in  assuming 
that  Napoleon  ou^ht  to  have  thrown 
himself  into  Pans,  and  fought  his 
last  battle  there.  The  truth  is,  that 
after  the  battle  of  Laon  the  game  was 
op.  It  was  rashly  undertiu^en,  but 
it  was  gallantly  fought ;  and  we  coa^ 
tm  that  we  do  not  blame  the  de» 
&ated  for  hq^g  to  alarm  the 
ikUnn  by  acting  upon  their  oommu- 
meations.  He  nad  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  Paris,  with  its  National 
Unard,  would  hold  out  longer  than 
it  did ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  of 
any  threatened  attack  on  their  com- 
annications,  the  allies  were  pecu- 
liarly sensitive.  His  plan  was  not 
sBcoessfiil;  Paris  fell,  after  a  single 
day's  fighting;  and  the  very  mar- 
shals, weary  of  perpetual  warfiue, 
ibfsook  their  chief.  In  consequence 
(tf  all  this,  Napoleon  resigned  the 
imperial  crown;  and  fled,  full  of 
personal  fear,  to  his  new  sovereignty 
mElba. 

Of  his  brief  reign  in  Elba,  as  well 
as  of  the  manner  of  his  return  to 
Fkris,  nothing  remained  to  be  told 
with  which  tbe  world  was  not  al- 
readv  familiar.  Neither,  it  must  be 
eonlessed,  has  Colonel  Mitchell  shed 
any  fresh  ^ght  upon  the  combination 
of  drcamstanoes  which  threw  the 
whole  power  into  the  hands  of  this 
man,  tne  feople  of  France  being 
confessedly  mwposed  to  submit  any 
longer  to  the  yoke.  And  as  to  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  what  was  there 
left  to  be  said  about  that?  Not  that 
the  subject  is  exhausted,  even  yet. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to 
beUeve  tiial  Captain  Sibome*s  in- 
teresting volumes,  notwithstanding 
there  are  ikcts  comiected  with  the 
cmmii^  operation  of  thirty  years 
aflo  which  will  see  the  light  only 
when  the  conqueror's  papers  pass 
mt6  the  hands  of  his  biograpner. 
Howmr,  it  would  ill  he^me  US| 


after  having  devoted  a  long  article 
to  the  subject,  to  return  to  it  here. 
Wherefore  we  toss  at  once  to  the 
sojourn  at  St.  Helena,  where  the 
last  remains  of  true  greatness,  if  any 
such  ever  formed  an  ingredient  in 
Buonaparte's  character,  left  him. 

The  silly  notion  is,  we  believe, 
getting  &8t  into  disrepute,  that  in 
transporting  the  fallen  emperor  to 
his  rocky  prison  in  the  middie  of  the 
SM,  England  was  guilty  of  the 
slightest  wrong,  or  aSted  m  a  man- 
ner unworthy  of  her  greatness.  His 
return  from  Elba,  anid  the  manner 
of  his  reception  by  the  troops  of 
France,  had  proved  that  no  reiianoe 
could  be  placed  upon  his  honour; 
and  that  the  love  of  plunder  and  the 
habits  of  a  licentious  liib  were  still 
strong  enough  among  the  remains  of 
his  followers  to  insure  him,  at  any 
moment,  fresh  means  of  throwing 
Europe  into  confusion.  One  of  two 
courses,  and  only  one,  therefore,  ky 
open  to  the  Brituh  government,  ne 
had  surrendered  himself  unconditi(m- 
ally  into  our  hands;  and  we  were 
free  either  to  give  him  up  to  the 
French  ^vemment,  or  ounelves  to 
render  hnn  harmless.  We  chose  the 
latter  alternative,  and  it  was  well  for 
the  ex-emperor  that  we  did ;  for  had 
he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
of  France,  he  would  have  been  shot 
as  Ney  was — a  fete  which  would  have 
been  better,  perhaps,  than  close  con- 
finement in  a  fortress,  to  which,  if 
they  spared  his  life,  the  allies  would 
have  undoubtedly  condemned  him. 
Neither  Napoleon,  however,  nor  his 
satellites  were  ^nerous  or  honest 
enough  to  perceive  this ;  and  hence 
Europe  nxig  for  a  season  with  com- 
plamts  which  were  as  groundless  as 
they  were  unmanly. 

Colonel  Mitchell  has  put  all  this 
in  a  very  proper  point  of  view,  and 
stands  boldly  forward  in  defence  of 
the  late  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  worst- 
used  man,  without  exception,  that 
ever  served  his  country.  We  knew 
Sir  Hudson  well,  and  respected  hira 
as  he  deserved  to  be  respected.  His 
manner  might  be  against  him,  for  it 
was  reserved  almost  to  rudeness, 
where  he  either  disliked  or  dis- 
trusted his  company ;  but  at  bottom 
the  British  army  never  produced 
a  more  honourable  soldier,  and  both 
his  talents  and  acquirements  were  of 
»  high  order.  Mr.Mu 
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ceiTe,  AmKMineed  sfieedy  pubHea* 
tioQ  of  his  ocHTespondfiDoe,  and  a 
memoir  of  his  life.  The  woi^  must 
be  wretchedly  executed,  indeed,  if  k 
iai^  to  oonyey  both  instrnction  and 
dtertainment  io  a  wide  circle  of 
readers ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
his  son,  who  announces  himself  as 
the  author,  will  succeed  in  doing 
justice  to  k. 

Hie  qfiaoe  at  our  command  wili 
not  permit  us  to  linger  ov^  this 
portion  of  Colonel  Mkoheirs  work, 
it  Ss  executed  with  admirable  skill, 
and  exhibits  Che  fretful  and  yain 
captiye  in  a  light  not  more  melan- 
choly than  iust  No  arrangements 
that  oould  be  made  for  him  were 
approved.  He  heaped  every  possible 
insult  upon  the  officer  who  had  it  in 
charoe  to  detain  hira,  and  fulfilled 
the  disagreeable  duty  with  as  much 
delicacy  as  was  consistent  with  a  due 
rM;ard  to  his  commission ;  and,  finally, 
when  the  hand  of  sickness  lay  heavily 
i^>on  him,  he  refused  to  submit  to 
the  treatment  which  his  medical  at- 
tendant recommended,  and  professed 
himself  a  fatalist.  Nevertheless,  that 
he  might  be  inconsistent  in  all  thiiu^s, 
he  accepted  the  ministrations  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  nriest,  and  died  in 
communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

In  striving  to  form  an  estimate  of 
fbe  talents  and  character  of  Napoleon 
Buopaparie,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  dazzled  by  the  height  on  which  we 
find  him  placed  when  at  the  very  summit 
of  power  ;  we  roust  not  receive  his  mere 
rise  from  the  rank  of  colonel  to  the  throne 
of  empire,  as  constituting  proofs  of  the 
aiany  brilliant  qualities  usually  asciibed 
to  him ;  but  must  fairly  examine  the 
situation  of  JFrance,  and  the  extraordinary 
ciroumstances  that  led  to  his  elevation. 
Nor  oan  we  measure  the  distance  he  bad 
to  traverse  in  his  aacAnt  rn  nnwpr  hv  »Ko 


from  atlnoing  avpreiM  avifconty.  moA 
scattered  to  a  disttnca  all  wfao  ia  tfsn- 
quil  times  surround  ihtones  and  tba  aeals 

of  power.  The  couvse  was  folly  open; 
and  the  tempest  of  revolution  driving  the 
disjointed  particles  of  society  along  in 
its  indiscriminate  fury,  wbile  it  hurled 
millions  to  destruction,  sent  others  on- 
ward to  wealth,  ranV,  command,  and 
titles.  Cast  upon  the  throne  by  tiio  Ittt 
effort  of  the  sinking  burricane,  NapoleeB 
might  in  all  probability  have  rotained  bis 
seat,  with  bonour  to  himself  and  wjA 
benefit  to  the  world,  bad  not  a  total 
want  of  the  very  qualities  for  which  k  is 
usual  to  extol  him  leagued  indigaant 
nations  against  his  rule  of  tyranny  and 
corruption. 

"  The  Reign  of  Terror  found  bim  a 
Colonel  of  artillery,  a  high  position  in 
times  of  revolution,  when  painters,  sur. 
geons,  and  others,  totally  unooanected 
with  the  military  proiession,  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  iwy 
iegtons  in  which  be  was  called  apoa  to 
serve  as  a  subordinate.  Nor  were  <be 
men  at  the  head  of  the  goveramsstn 
better  than  those  who  commanded  the 
armies ;  and  Napoleon  was  by  birth, 
station,  and  eduoation,  as  much  superior 
to  the  Marats,  Dantons^and  Robespierres, 
brought  to  the  scaffold  for  their  crimes,  as 
he  was  to  most  of  their  successors  in 
authority, — the  Gobiers,  Moulins,  Siyes, 
and  Roger. Duces,  who,  owing  to  men 
veoknesi,  fell  hom.  tbe  height  of  power 
into  tbe  very  abyss  of  contempt  aad 
oblivion;  and 

'  llie  rank  and  station  such  but  hoped  to 
pin, 

Could  leave  no  room  for  others  to  be 
vain.' 

^  **  His  advantages  of  education  and  po- 
sition considered,  Napoleon*s  first  pro- 
motion seems  to  have  been  tardy ;  nor  is 
there  the  least  appearanoe  to  new  fbat 
be  waa  looked  upon  as  an  officer  of  any 
partionlar  merit.  At  a  time  when  almost 
every  oampaign  brought  with  ita  ebsnge 

of  commanders,  it  was  only  tbe  liioad. 

>k:^  v»»   tx, —  ~c  r>  — J 
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^  ^ririe  of  ttterprito  wki<^  btlot^ 
io  tbo  BepnbUeiA  goMnW  of  tlie  jpenod, 
ad  wbiob,  whoD  crowsed  with  victorj, 
called  into  aetiTO  exertioa  tlio  boondlees 
Taaiij  tbat  so  emioeiidy  marked  Nape- 
looa's  eoadaet  through  life*  It  assisted 
his  rise,  and  j^ctpitated  his  fall :  it  gave 
hm  eoDfideoee  which  earned  him  far 
fiorward  in  his  eareer,  bat  overcame  las 
■oderaSa  jodgment,  and  led  htm  into 
Imls  wkidi  be  bad  aeitber  the  courage 
■or  abilkr  to  orereome.  His  confidtooa 
fsstad  OB  seU^esleem,  aad  waiiled  the 
irai  fDQiidaftioii  of  high  taleats,  cottrage, 
md  mtrgy^  which  ean  aloae  lead  to  real 
gialaeaa.  Such  ooafidence  swells  the 
sail,  bideod,  while  fbrtoue  guidea  the 
helm,  bot  aiaks  to  heiress  feebteness 
the  BOBtent  the  blackening  sCerm  tells  of 
close  and  nMoaeiag  danger,  and  before 
evaa  a  aiagle  mast  or  spar  has  been 
dnreMd  by  Ihe  ftiry  of  the  gale*  In  this 
annaer  we  already  find  Napoleon  bold  in 
Inly,  while  tbilewing  success,  and  fbint 
when  closely  impeDoiDg  danger  threat* 
«Md :  already  feeble  at  Mondovi  perhaps, 
ha  was  eerUunly  so  at  Castiglione ;  Mid 
snch  we  find  him  on  every  occasion  of 
iaumaent  per9  down  even  to  the  last  dsw 
of  his  publio  life.  Such  he  was  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  as^ain  on  the 
espkMioD  of  the  infernal  SMcbine :  socb 
he  was  io  tlie  ields  of  Marengo  and  Bo. 
Bodino  >  oo  the  retreat  from  Moscow ;  on 
the  Eagle's  nest  in  Saxony;  at  Diibea, 
Leipzig,  Fontainbleau,  on  tlie  road  to 
Elba.  We  find  him  the  same  at  Smo- 
lensk, when  listening  with  ignoble  stupor 
to  the  incessant  rolls  of  artiUerv  that 
pealed  the  knell  of  thousands  on  the  blood- 
steeped  field  of  Valutino  Gora;  again 
when  the  hour  of  defeat  sounded  in 
thunder  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo;  and, 
above  all,  when  crouching  at  Paris  be- 
fore the  miserable  demagogues  of  bis  own 
contemptible  Chambers." 

Such  is  the  estimate  which  an  able 
historian  has  formed  of  the  talents 
and  character  of  the  subject  of  his 
narrative ;  and  th^  who  follow  the 
narrative  itself  with  attention  and 
impartiality,  will  be  disposed  not 
vei^  matenallv  to  step  asiae  from  it. 
Neither  can  it  be  deni^  that  if  great- 
ness, when  real,  leaves  traces  of 
itoelf  that  long  survive  the  genera- 
tion that  pro£iced  it,  then  was  Na- 
poleon wanting  in  all  those  higher 
qualities  which  entitle  men  to  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
^omenaos  absolute  power  over 
France,  ne  did  nothing  beneficial 
either  for  her  w       the  .  natioBfl 


wfakhheBHiijMtedloherMray*  Kot 
one  public  buildiiig  that  ean  amtt 

the  notice  of  the  traveller,  or  eaM 
him  to  inquire  into  the  |>ttrpo0es  fbf 
which  it  is  designed,  owes  its  existence 
to  him.  He  retarded  the  progrett 
of  agriculture  by  sweeping  the  youtfi 
of  Fiance  into  the  ranks,  and  carr^« 
ing  them  away  to  be  slaughtered  m 
foreign  lands*  He  ruined  commtcae 
by  exposing  it  to  the  constant  attaekf 
of  tine  British  navy.  He  gave  mo 
enoooragement  to  lettm  or  to  the 
fine  arts.  The  Louvre  was,  doub^ 
less,  filled  with  the  choicest  paintines 
that  the  world  has  ever  produced; 
but  these  were  the  mere  spoils  of 
war,  the  plunder  of  the  cities  which 
he  had  entered  as  a  conqueror,  and 
the  trophies  of  a  career  as  wasteful 
as  it  was  iniqptous.  But  no  school, 
either  of  paintii^  or  of  sculpture^ 
owes  its  foundation  to  him ;  he  ndtiier 
imderstood  the  value  of  such  things, 
nor  had  taste  enough  to  be  interested 
by  them.  In  like  manner  science  and 
literature  both  languished  under  him. 
The  society  of  Charlatans,  of  whom  a 
portion  followed  the  army  into  Ecy pt, 
were  the  creatures  of  an  earlier  date; 
they  were  not  produced  by  the  em- 
pire ;  Mid  as  to  literature,  it  was  de» 
ftnided  in  the  persons  of  such  as  pro- 
fessed to  devote  themselves  to  it,  for 
an  inexorable  censorship  kept  them 
in  bondage,  and  forced  them  to  mix 
up  witii  every  theme  they  might 
discuss  praises,  more  or  less 
direct,  of  the  tvranny  under  which 
they  lived.  Of  the  extent  and  re- 
sults of  his  labours  as  a  reformer  of 
the  laws  we  have  elsewhere  spoken. 
He  usurped  the  glory  for  which 
others  had  toiled,  and  even  that  is 
passing  from  him ;  for  the  principle 
established  by  his  code  is  so  base,  and 
its  practical  workii^  so  mischievous, 
tiiat  the  good  and  the  wise  amonja; 
the  Frencn  themselves  speak  of  it 
with  abhorrence.  These  are  Colonel 
Mitcheirs  opinions,  and  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  we  en- 
tirely concur  in  them.  Wherefore, 
after  we  have  again  commended  his 
able  and  most  interesting  work  to  the 
doser  inspection  of  our  readers,  we 
shall  transcribe,  for  their  edification, 
one  extract  more,  and  then  cease 
from  the  pleasant  task  to  which  the 
author  has  for  some  hours  constrained 
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**  lint  gmt  ioiprOTeiiiMits  bare  taken 
place  in  Eorope  smoe  the  year  1789,  wiU 
not  be  denied.  The  Revolution  could 
not  aJtogether  root  out  ciTiliaatton  even 
from  France;  and  in  civiliaed  times, 
with  Uie  press  already  in  full  vigour, 
rapid  communications  existing  between 
the  different  states  of  the  ^eat  European 
Commonwealth,  it  was  impossible  that 
half  a  century  should  pass  over  the  world 
without  adding  greatly  to  the  mass  of 
hnman  knowledge.  But  we  have  no 
right  to  say  that  Napoleon  and  the  French 
Involution  contributed  in  aught  to  this 
improvement.  The  very  reverse  might 
be  pleaded  with  some  appearance  of  suc- 
cess i  for  the  wild  excess  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  unprincipled  tyranny  of  the  Em* 
pire,  made  men  shrink  back  for  protec* 
tion  to  ancient  institutions,  often  faulty, 
but  less  oppressive  and  insulting  than 
worthless  equality,  which  caused  the 
very  terms  of  liberty,  philosophy,  and 
universal  philanthropv,  to  become  abso* 
Intely  hateful,  as  almost  synon3rmou8 
with  the  countless  crimes  committed  in 
their  name.  And  yet  history  seems  to 
shew,  that  society  dways  makes  greater 
progress  in  the  midst  of  political  convul- 
sions than  in  times  of  peace  and  calmness ; 
better  adapted,  it  might  be  thought,  to 
the  cause  of  general  improvement.  It 
would  almost  appear  as  if  such  gpreat 
political  tempests  were  required  toav^iken 
men  from  their  habitual  lethargy,  or  to 
break  down  the  barriers  which  antiquated 


^"Napolemi.  [July,  1845. 

Ibrms,  valuable  perhaps  at  the  time  of 
their  origin,  continned  to  -oppose  to  the 
extension  of  human  ha{^Mnsss.  afVer  so- 
ciety had  outgrown  the  state  of  infancy 
for  which  they  were  intended. 

**  The  charter  granted  by  Louis  X  V  IlL, 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  freedom 
of  debate,  following  so  suddenly  on  the 
military  absolutism  of  the  empire ;  the 
reign  of  peace  —  vrith  full  openings  for 
a  return  of  trade,  industry,  and  the 
elegant  arts— sueoesding  immediately  on 
the  demoralising  wars  of  Napoleon,  csnsed 
so  marked  a  rerolution  in  the  state  of 
French  society,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  oon- 
jectnre  what  friiit  the  imperial  constitu- 
tion would  ultimately  nave  produced. 
But  what  the  emperor's  reign  had  pto* 
duced  when  the  second  occupation  of 
Paris  terminated  his  career,  was  sniB- 
ciently  apparent.  Those  who  then  visited 
France,  and  had  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation, saw  that  in  all  ranks  coarse  man- 
ners and  military  rudeness  had  already 
made  fearful  inroads  on  the  elegant  po- 
liteness natural  to  the  people,  and  for 
which  they  were  once  so  eminently  disrin- 
guished.  They  saw  religion  disr^arded ; 
the  cler^ — the  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  interpreters  of  God*8  high  will — 
the  most  powerless,  uniniluential,  and 
neglected  portion  of  the  communt^. 
Corruption  and  infidelity  wwe  at  their 
heiffbt  i  and  morality,  the  object  of  levity 
and  derision  far  more  than  of  admiration 
and  respect." 


tendon:- 


i-Moyei  and  Baiclsy,  Caitls  Street,  Lskailsr  Square. 
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SOMETHIKG  BETWEEN  THE  SHOWERg. 


m  A  LETTER  TO  OLIVER  YORKE,  ESQ. 


DfAm  Sir, — How  the  season  may 
have  cbanged  bj  the  time  this  letter 
reaches  you  I  camiot  conjecture ;  at 
present  I  am  driven  upon  the  almost 
exhausted  resources  of  my  winter 
life.  Looking  at  what  has  been 
written,  and  seems  commonly  to  be 
belknred  respectins  this  month,  I 
have  thongnt  it  best  to  affix  the 
date  o£  N.S,  (New  Style)  to  my 
communication.  Certainly  the  jour- 
mda  of  naturalists  give  intunations  of 
beauties  which  I  have  been  searching 
for  io  vain.  One  enthusiastic  gen- 
tleman informs  us,  that  cottase- gar- 
dens are  now  perfect  paradises, — 
delightful,  with  sunny  quietude, 
roses,  peonies,  wall-flowers,  tulips, 
&c  Cnildren,  their  pinafores  run- 
ning over  with  flowers,  startle  him 
from  every  maze ;  and,  even  in  the 
glass  of  distant  fields,  he  discovers 
Uie  scented  trail  of  their  wandering. 
All  this,  of  course,  may  be  qmte 
true ;  but  then  it  is  O,  S. ;  and  is 
only  like  the  recollection  of  a  last 
year's  fire.  I  confess  to  yoa,  how- 
ever, that  I  came  here  in  search  of 
these  pleasures.  I  had  heard  poets 
talk  of  early  springs,  when 

**  —  ihc  voice 
Of  waters,  which  the  winter  bad  sup- 
plied, 

Wis  sofVeoed  down  into  a  vernal  tone ; 
The  spirit  of  enjoymect,  and  desire, 
And  hopes,  and  wishes  from  all  living 
tWn^, 

Went  ctrcling  like  a  multitude  of  sounds. 
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The  budding  groves  appeared,  as  if  in 
haste. 

To  spur  the  steps  of  June." 

I  longed  to  make  the  first  call 
upon  the  Early  Red  Honeysuckle; 
to  catch  a  sight  of  that  most 
rare  and  costly  prodnction,  con- 
fined entirely,  I  believe,  to  the 
v^table  world,  and  called  by 
learned  men  Lunaria  rediviva,  or 
Perennial  Honesty ;  and  to  bathe  my 
reminiscences  of  the  populous  city 
in  the  breath  of  the  Bweet-scented 
Daphne.  I  listened,  also,  for  what 
are  so  significantly  called  the  sounds 
of  the  country.  You  may  have 
your  horticultural  epitome  in  Grosve- 
nor  Square;  you  may  charm  your 
eye,  but  your  ear  will  not  be 
deceived.  Knapp  said  very  well, 
that  the  hum,  the  murmur,  the 
medley  of  the  field,  are  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  admit  of  no  imitation.  I 
know  nothing  more  delicious  than 
the  feeling  you  experience,  when, 
after  creeping  along  some  dim  copse, 
where  the  miurmur  of  insects  sounds 
in  the  grass,  you  steal  unexpectedly 
upon  the  glimmering  haunt  of  the 
woodlark,  piping  its  most  gentle  and 
melancholy  note,  as  if,  being  the  poet 
of  birds,  it  soothed  its  heart  away 
from  the  boisterous  enjoyment  of  its 
brethren. 

llien  I  am  no  naturalist ;  that  is, 
I  know  nothing  about  barbarous 
names,    and   butterfly's  anatomy. 
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But  every  object  in  the  natural 
world  is  pleasing  to  me — many  have 
been  m^  walks  in  the  green  lanes  of 
Cambndgeshire,  where  the  larkspur 
abounds,  in  search  of  the  beautiful 
Peach-blossom  Moth,  which  feeds 
upon  that  plant,  and  is  one  of  the 
rarest  treasures  in  the  glass  of  the 
collector.  Indeed,  the  acquisition  of  a 
complete  specimen  seems  to  be  a 
triumph  reserved  only  for  some  ^eat 
national  institution,  like  the  British 
Museum.  Individuals,  however 
zealous  or  opulent,  must  be  con- 
tented i^th  a  fragment.  The  late 
Duchess  of  Portland,  a  most  muni- 
ficent patroness  of  natural  history, 
could  only  enrich  her  cabinet  with  a 
single  wing,  which  some  spider- 
brigand  had  concealed  in  his  web  at 
Bu^trode.  So  you  see  that  I  visit 
the  country  in  a  sincere  q;)iritof  love ; 
but  I  have  hitherto  met  with  no- 
thing except  disappointments.  The 
cuckoo,  indeed,  was  here  with  his  ever- 
lasting monotony  of  tongue,  relieved 
only  by  the  pleasing  certainty  that, 
in  a  few  weeks,  his  miserable  noarse- 
ness  would  oblige  him  to  give  it  up. 
But,  with  reference  to  pure  sylvan 
music,  I  never  knew  so  silent  a  May. 
Fortunately  I  have  a  rookery  near 
my  dwelling,  cool  and  dark,  and  this 
refreshes  me.  The  village  where 
I  live  being,  like  Selborne,  in  a 
hollow,  the  shrill  caw,  softened  by 
the  distance,  floats  very  soothingly 
ov^  the  old  trees ;  ana  when  I  see 
the  rooks,  with  the  last  gleam  of 
evening,  sailing  away  to  their  pro- 
found repose,  I  remember  the  anec- 
dote told  by  Gilbert  White  of  "a 
little  girl,  who,  as  she  was  going  to 
bed,  used  to  remark,  that  tne  rooks 
were  saying  their  prayers although 
she  was  much  too  young  to  recollect 
the  scriptural  dedaration  of  God*s 
universal  providence,  "that  He 
feedeth  the  ravens  who  call  upon 
Him." 

Thus  you  perceive  that  I  am 
fairly  driven  back  upon  the  remnant 


feel  happier  on  a  clear  warm  day,  and 
hap]^ne8s  is  a  st^  to  contentment, 
and  therefore  to  religioD.  So  I 
understand  what  he  means.  I  get 
out  as  much  as  I  can,  and  do  suc- 
ceed in  finding  a  sunny  walk  be- 
tween fresh  hedges  now  and  then; 
but  the  difiiculty  has  been  to  em- 
ploy the  cloudy  intervals;  to  do 
something  betiveen  the  showers. 

This  is  not  so  easy  as  it  mayseem ; 
I  know  that  formal  John  WcsIct 
thought  it  right  to  denounce  all 
stop-gaps  in  passing  our  time, 
"if ever  be  unemployed— never  be 
triflingly  employed  —  never  while 
away  tune."  Now  this  is  predady 
the  sort  of  advice  we  should  have 
expected  from  one  of  whom  John- 
son has  left  this  character:  "  John 
Wesley's  conversation  is  ^ood,  but 
he  is  nerer  at  leisure.  He  is  always 
obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour. 
This  is  very  disa^eeable  to  a  man 
who  loves  to  fold  his  1^  and  kave 
out  his  talk,  as  I  do."  To  be  sure  it 
is,  and  to  every  body  else.  And 
Lord  Ckriilmgwood,  so  forable,  un- 
affected, and  disocrniDg,  coaunittod 
a  still  deeper  error  of  jndgmeBt 
"They  should  not  only  read,"  was 
his  caution  re^ctii^  the  eduo^ioB 
of  his  daughters,  "but  it  requires 
a  careful  selection  of  books;  nor 
should  they  ev^  have  access  to  two 
at  the  same  time ;  but  when  a  sab- 
\ect  is  begun,  it  should  be  finkhed 
before  any  thing  else  is  undertaken." 
If  a  neatly  bound  copy  of  the  Jhm- 
cktd  had  been  the  prize  in  tiiis  case, 
it  would  be  reaUy  difi^It  to  choose 
between  the  admiral  and  Ae 
preacher.  We  must  have  adopted 
the  Cambridge  formula,  and  brack- 
eted them, — 

Wesley  ) 

Collingwood  J^^' 
All  history  and  idl  expeneuce 
refute  the  opinion  of  CoUingwood. 
Hie  birds  of  the  air  sa^  that  it  is  a 
mistake.  The  blackbird,  in  that 
tree  before  mv  window,  is  an  do- 
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objeets,  nay  te  ereaUiig  a  new  elc- 
raait  of  phfloeophy,  or  discoveriog 
some  prindple  in  seienoe  from  which 
lufl  lever  may  more  the  wodd  of 
eommem.  When  Watt  sat  in  the 
diimn^- comer  watching  the  corer 
of  the  saucepan,  as  die  steam  foroed 
it  up,  he  only  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  rdatire,  but  he  was  de- 
signing the  steam  -  engine.  Millions 
had  seen  the  phenomenon  before 
without  possessing  the  faculties  of  as- 
sociation to  analyse  vtA  combine  its 
peculiarities.  Soithasbeenobseryed 
m  the  case  of  specific  gravity ; 
"  Every  man  before  Ardiimedes  had 
seen  water  run  over  the  skle  of  a 
vessel,  when  another  substance  was 
iffimersed  in  it;  the  iact  was  as  com- 
mon, and  as  naturally  anticipated, 
as  that  fire  would  produce  heat ;  but 
it  was  the  quantitpr  of  the  water,  and 
the  depth  of  the  mmimion  together 
which  struck  the  philosopher.''  Yet 
Wester  would  have  said  that  Watt 
and  Archimedes  were  bo^  tri- 
flingly  employed — both  whiling  away 
their  time. 

The  hasty  attempts  to  fill  up  an 
hour  have  frequently  influenced  an 
intdlectual  hfe.  The  Arabian 
N^ts  used  to  lie  in  the  parlour- 
window  of  the  old  vicarage  where 
the  father  of  Coleridge  resued ;  and 
he  has  recorded  the  strange  mixture 
of  desire  and  apprehension  with 
which,  in  his  eariy  boyhood,  he  was 
accustomed  to  look  at  the  yolume, 
and  watch  it  till  the  morning  sun 
had  reached  and  nearly  covered  it, 
when,  seising  the  treasure,  he  has- 
tened to  some  sunny  comer  of  the 
play-ground,  and  soon  lost  his  own 
id^tity  in  the  magnificent  capi- 
tal of  Al  Raschid.  Who  does  not 
see  that  the  temperament  of  the 
poet  was  influenced  this  first  love  ? 
Johnson  has,  indeed,  attributed  his 
own  desultory  course  of  life  and 
neglect  of  choosing  a  profession  to  a 
love  f<»:  Spanish  romances,  which  he 
acquired  ouring  a  summer  spent  in  a 
country  parsonage.  But  this  is 
simplY  ridiculous;  he  would  have 
foloed  his  legs  and  had  his  talk  out, 
if  no  Cervantes  had  ever  invented 
a  Quixote.  His  carelessness  often 
led  him  to  advaatafe.  Upon  one 
occasion,  believing  that  his  brother 
had  concealed  pome  apples  beneath  a 
large  &lio  upon  an  u^er  shelf  in 
his  father's  snop,  he  cumbed  up  to 


make  the  capture,  and  finding  no 
apples,  attacked  the  fi)lio,  whidb 
proved  to  be  the  works  of  Petrarch; 
and  thus  his  very  idleness  instructed 
him,  and  the  apples  led  him  to 
literature.  And  I  think  Sir  Joshua 
KeynoWs  had  been  f reqi^ently  less 
wisely  occupied,  than  when  leaniajif 
against  a  chimney-piece,  with  his 
friend's  memoir  <^  Sava^  in  his 
hand,  he  never  altered  his  attitude 
until  he  had  finished  the  book,  and 
benumbed  his  arm  for  the  entire  day. 
Kot,  you  are  to  understand,  that  I 
think  slight  things  indifierent.  "^It 
is  impossible  to  say  where  a  bowl 
will  fie  that  is  let  fiill  down  a  hill, 
though  it  be  let  never  so  gently  out 
of  the  hand.'*  Thus  Donne, — and 
quaint  as  the  caution  is,  you  will 
find  a  great  truth  in  it.  The  fhct 
is,  that  these  intervals  of  time  are 
patches  of  ground  by  the  way-side 
of  life,  on  which  a  handml  of 
good  seed  may  be  easily  scat- 
tered. Yon  remember  what  the 
Indian  prince  said  to  the  English 
physician,  "What  wonderful  men 
these  Feringees  are!  Wullahl  bU- 
lah!  They  neither  eat  nor  sleep; 
all  day  they  enjoy  themselves,  and 
all  ni^t  they  write  books.'*  Wri- 
ting books  is  certainly  the  worst  pos- 
sible manner  of  trming  away  the 
hours.  We  want  something  to 
enable  us  to  fill  up  with  profit  the 
intervals  afforded  by  graver  pursuits 
—  somethings  in  short,  between  the 
showers. 

And  this  you  will  see  to  be  the 
advice  given  by  Lord  Bacon, — who 
justly  asserts,  that  the  most  actiye 
or  busy  man  who  ever  lived  must 
have  many  vacant  times  of  leisure, 
while  he  expecteth  the  tides  and 
returns  of  business.**  How  are  these 
intervals  to  be  employed?  They 
must  be  used  in  some  way  or  other. 
You  may  divert  the  stream  of  time 
into  any  channels  you  like,  but  you 
cannot  freeze  it;  the  curr^t  will 
run.  You  recollect  the  retort  of 
Demosthenes  to  .^schines,  who  was 
not  only  an  orator,  but  a  man  of 
pleasure,  "  Your  orations  smell  of 
the  lamp.**  "Truly,**  answered  he 
of  the  Crown,  "  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  things  that  you 
and  I  do  by  lamplight.**  So  it  will 
always  be.  People  will  employ  the 
minutes  between  the  showers  with 
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I  know  nothing  more  calculated 
to  accomplish  this  ohject  than  a 
diligent  study  and  meditation  of 
nature  and  books.  The  dying 
voices  of  statesmen  and  men  of 
might  teach  us  this  lesson ;  and  the 
biographies  of  famous  and  tumult- 
uous men,  who  have  stunned  the 
ears  of  their  contemporaries  with  the 
unceasing  machinery  of  their  plots, 
ought  to  be  pondered  over  for  the 
same  purpose.  I  compare  them  to  the 
Indian  bird,  the  tem^  which,  being 
constantlv  seen  in  that  j)art  of  the 
Indus  where  the  river  is  washing 
away  its  banks,  enables  the  navigator 
to  discover  and  avoid  the  rapid  parts 
of  the  stream,  and  so  to  escape  ship- 
wreck or  loss. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  scenery 
of  nature.  Every  bough  that  waves 
over  our  head  in  the  summer  time 
has  an  oracular  wisdom.  It  is 
positively  true  that  every  leaf  is 
niU  of  instruction.  Indeed  the 
foliage  [of  trees  is  one  of  Uie  most 
wondeHul  subjects  of  contemplation 
and  delight.  A  tree  is  a  more  elo- 
quent exposition  of  the  works  of  the 
Deity  than  any  of  the  Bridgetoater 
treatises.  Read  the  history  of  leaves, 
and  marvel! — *'Each  leaf  is  em- 
ployed in  receiving  and  transmitting 
g^ases  from  the  air,  in  certain  propor- 
tions, to  the  plant.  These  great 
operations  having  been  effected 
during  the  summer  months,  and  this 
agency  of  the  leaves  finished,  they 
fall  to  the  ground,  not  as  an  useless 
incumbrance,  but  to  convey  a  large 
portion  of  fresh  soil  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  nutriment  of  vegetation.** 
And  so  it  has  been  written,  "  The 
beautifril  foliage,  which  has  cooled 
us  with  its  shad^,  and  flowed  with 
all  the  splendour  of  fruitfbbiess,  at 
length  returns  to  the  soil,  in  the 
lonely  days  of  autumn,  not  to  en- 
cumber it,  but  to  administer  health 
and  vigour  to  a  new  series  of  v^eta- 
tion,  and  circulate  in  combinations 
concealed  from  every  human  eye." 

And,  therefore,  I  recommend 
observations  of  nature  as  among  the 
more  sug^tive  aids  to  reflection, 
and  especially  I  always  look  at 
trees  in  connexion  with  genius ;  and, 
viewed  in  that  light,  it  would  be  a 
charming  essay  for  Wordsworth, 
Washington  Lrving,  or  yourself. 
They  are  shelters  from  the  heat, 
and  burden,  and  storm  of  the  ^ay 


of  life,  where  wisdom  and  fancy 
have  written  hasty  notes  to  pos- 
terity— wmethmg  between  the  showers. 
The  illuminated  circumference  of  a 
dark  oak.  or  fantastic  chestnut,  is  a 
sacred  choir  of  Thought  There  the 
mind  has  kindled  with 

**  lively  portraiture  display'd^ 

Softly  on  the  eyelids  laid." 

Remember  Sidney  under  the  oak 
at  Penshurst,  still  l)earing  his  name, 
for  the  baptism  of  b^uty  long 
retains  itsconsecration ;  beneath  those 
branches  all  the  soenenr  of  the 
Arcadia  wound  before  him,  and, 
from  bough  to  bough,  he  saw  the 
moon  climbing  to  her  height  with 
that  wan  face  which  lives  in  nis  verse. 
Or,  call  to  nund  Shakspeare  encircled 
by  his  meadow  fairies,  or  bewilder- 
ing the  fat  knight  with  the  enchant- 
ments of  Mrs.  Quickly  and  Ann 
Page:  or  hear  Tasso  in  his  melan- 
choly madness :  or  cast  your  eye  for 
a  moment  at  that  famous  Yardley 
oak,  which  struck  some  of  the  lart 
notes  out  of  the  harp  of  Cowper. 
Or,  above  all,  give  your  hand  to 
Collins,  and 

"View  that  oak,  the  fancied  glades 
among. 

By  which,  as  Milton  lay,  his  eTeoing 
ear, 

From  many  a  doud  that  dropped  etbe« 
real  dew. 

High  sphered  in  bearen,  its  native 

strains  could  bear ; 
On  which  that  ancient  trump  he  reached 

was  hung." 

Exquisite,  indeed,  were  those 
fables,  in  old  times,  of  nymphs  trans- 
formed into  trees !  Oh,  surely,  not 
idle  was  the  antique  superstitian 
that  animated  trees  with  the  spirits 
of  beautiful  maidens,  or  listened  to 
warning  voices  from  their  branches ! 
But  the  magic  is  gone;  and  the 
angels  of  the  trees  speak  no  more 
to  man: 

"  In  vain ;  such  bliss  to  one  alone, 
Of  all  the  sons  of  soul  was  known ; 
And  heaven  and  fancy,  kindred  powers, 
Have   now   o*erturned   th'  inspiring 
bowers, 

Or  curtained  close  that  scene  from  every 
future  view." 

Or,  instead  of  the  tree,  seek  those 
warm  and  fragrant 

Enclosures  in  the  sheltered  rale. 
Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the 
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and  the  calm  of  the  atmosphere 
seems  to  pour  a  dewy  freshness  over 
our  thoughts.  There  resign  your- 
sdf  to  the  enchantment  of  the 
hour,  and  let  the  memory  enjoy 
itself  fbr  a  season, — 

"As  dead  on  the  wann  torf  you  lie, 
While  many  an  emmet  comes  with  carious 

And  on^er  nest  the  watchful  wren  sits 
by." 

If  the  history  of  great  minds  could 
be  known  or  written,  it  would  be 
found  that  they  derived  their  greatest 
riches  from  th^  brief  seqnesterments 
from  busy  life.  Look  at  Pope  in 
his  grotto— with  its  rill  of  crystal- 
water  echoing  through  the  cayem 
by  daj  and  night — gazing  down 
Cram  hn  rustic  shell-temple,  uiroufl^ 
in  arch  in  a  dim  wilderness  wallc, 
and  catching  the  sails  in  the  rirer 
suddenly  passing  and  vanishing;  or 
shutting  the  doors,  and  so  converting 
it  into  what  he  called  a  luminous 
room,  on  the  walls  of  which  all  the 
objects  of  the  river,  hills,  woods,  and 
bents,  formed  a  moving  picture ;  or 
%htinff  his  alabaster  lamp  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  which  struck  out 
rtys  from  the  angular  pieces  of 

ri  interspersed  among  tne  shells, 
accompany  him,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  his  life,  in  one  of  his 
solitary  walks  in  Windsor  forest  by 
moonshine,  when,  as  he  told  a  friend, 
be  wandered  from  tree  to  tree,  full 
of  reflections  on  the  transitory  nature 
of  all  human  delights,  and  reflecting 
on  the  wonderful  associations  that 
may  break  upon  the  purified  eyes  in 
another  existence.  Can  you  not 
see  him  stopping  suddenly  where 

"  Waring  groves  a  chequered  scene  dia- 
play  5- 

or, 

"  From  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant 
sprmga 

tnd,  while  the  leaves  glisten  in  the 
moon,  and  every  blade  of  grass  is 
white,  you  hear  him  exclium,  in  the 
fuhiess  of  his  heart,— 

"Has  God,  ihou  fool,  worked  solely  for 
thy  good, 
joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy 
food? 

^bo  for  tby  table  feeda  the  wanton 
fawn, 

for  bim  as  kindly  spread  the  flow'ring 
Uwn: 
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Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  t 
Joy  tunes  his  note,  joy  elevates  hia 
winga. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  poura  his  throat  ? 
Lores  of  his  own,  and  raptures  swell  the 
note." 


Now,  although  I  am  undoubtedly 
Somebody,  I  confess  that  I  am  not 
Pope,  and  never  had  a  j^tto ;  but  I 
have  a  summer-house  m  the  woods, 
a  sort  of  retu^ement  like  Crusoe's 
bower,  where  I  can  retreat  out  of 
the  rain,  and  solace  myself  with  a 
small  collection  of  real  books,— not 
ehosts  of  octavos,  —  but  genuine, 
Bying,  breathing  ima^s  of  their 
authors.  And  ray  habits  enable  me 
to  take  up  an^  one  of  them,  with  a 
great  probability  of  hitting  upon  an 
apt  parallel,  or  an  illustrative  quo- 
tation, or  a  commentary,  not  alto- 
gether without  advantage.  And  I 
find  this  course  much  sweetened  and 
smoothed  by  my  practice  of  bringing 
all  my  intellectual  commodities  under 
certam  heads  and  divisions  in  sundry 
small  led^rs  adapted  to  so  costly  a 
merchandise.  To  be  sure  the  ac- 
count is  all  on  the  debtor's  side. 
This  was  the  plan  recommended  by 
Sir  Thomas  Bodleigh  to  good  Master 
Francis  Bacon,  pursuing  his  travels 
in  forelffu  lands,  "  Strain  your  wits 
and  industry  soundly  to  instruct 
yourself  in  all  things  between 
heaven  and  earth  which  may  tend 
to  virtue,  wisdom,  and  honour, — 
and  let  all  these  riches  be  treasured 
up,  not  only  in  your  memory,  where 
time  may  lessen  your  stock,  but 
rather  in  good  writings,  and  books  of 
account,  which  will  Keep  them  safe 
for  your  use  hereafter.  This  is 
advice  to  be  followed;  and  let  me 
see  how  I  can  give  you  an  exam- 
ple of  it  from  this  small  volume, 
written  by  one  Mr.  Chalmers,  of 
Glasgow,  whom  I  thus  take  down 
fh>m  his  niche. 

There  is  a  saying  of  Pascal,  fiill 
of  the  profound  truth  that  charac- 
terises all  his  writing ;  he  is  spjcak- 
ing  of  thoughts  which  only  begin  to 
look  lovely  when  transferred  from 
one  author  to  another:  InferHles 
dam  leur  champ  naturel^  ahondantes 
etant  trartsplantSes.*'  Much  of  this 
charm  and  fertility  depends  of  course 
upon  the  skill  ana  care  of  the  trans- 
pUtnter.  In  putting  a  flower  into  a 
larger  pot,  7031^  or 
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mutilate  the  root  So  with  the 
nobler  verdure  of  the  tree ;  its  native 
earth  must  be  taken  u]j  witii  it  ;♦  and, 
beside  this,  the  soiJ,  into  which  the 
flower  or  the  tree  is  transferred, 
must  be  in  some  degree  congenial 
to  its  nature.  You  will  not  carry 
the  Persian  lily  to  Spitzbergen,  nor 
expect  to  see  tne  magnolia, 

"  bigb  as  a  cloud 

High  over  head," 

spreading  its  magnificent  blossoms 
along  your  shootuig-boz  near  the 
Pap  of  Caithness. 

I  have  just  fallen  upon  a  veiy 
happv  illustration  of  the  increases 
Amitfulness  occasioned  by  trans- 
planting in  this  same  duoaecimo  of 
Chalmers.  It  is  a  discourse — one, 
indeed,  of  the  most  striking  and 
eloquent  that  ever  flowed  from  his 
pen — that  on  the  Expulsive  power 
of  a  neic  affection.  The  course  of  his 
argument  is  after  this  manner : — ^he 
sets  out  by  asserting  the  existence  of 
two  methods  which  practical  morality 
may  employ  to  displace  the  love  of 
the  world  from  the  human  heart. 
The  Jirst^  by  demonstrating  the 
vanitj^  of  it,  and  so  making  the 
rejection  to  arise  out  of  a  sense  of 
unworthiness  in  the  object  desired. 
The  second^  bv  the  presentation  of  a 
new  object  of  admiration,  and  thus 
producing  the  rejection  by  the 
substitution  of  one  aflcction  for 
another — a  change  of  things,  old  for 
new.  The  course  of  his  argument 
tends  to  establish  the  affirmation, 
that  the  rejection  of  anjr  passion  upon 
the  principle  of  its  inherent  un- 
worthiness is,  by  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  ineffectual ;  and 
that  the  second  method  alone  suc- 


ceed The  heart  eannot  be  empty. 
The  intellectual,  like  the  natural, 
sjTBtem,  abhors  a  vacuum.  A  tenai- 
tive  being  suffers  and  is  in  violence, 
if,  aAer  &ving  thoroughly  recoveied 
from  his  fatigue,  or  been  relieved 
from  his  pain,  he  continue  in  pos- 
session of  those  powers  without  any 
excitement  to  them ;  if  he  possess  a 
capacity  of  desire,  without  having  an 
object  of  desire."  The  jwmth  of 
foUy  and  the  old  age  of  cards  is  an 
example,  firam  the  lowest  nak  of 
civilisi^n.  There  must  be  ^ 
ascendancy  of  a  new  aflbetioiL  Too 
cannot  destrojr,  butyoa  may  diipos- 
sess  the  aj^etite.  i  on  cannot  over- 
throw, but  yon  may  fill  the  tluroiie. 
After  every  mentd  revolution,  tiieie 
will  continue  to  be  a  despotism. 
The  only  way  to  snbdne  an  old  afllbc- 
tion  is  by  the  expulsive  power  of  a 
new  one.  The  best  means  of  cast»g 
out  an  impure  luffection  is  to  admit 
a  pure  one,  and  by  the  love  of  what 
is  good  to  expel  Uie  love  of  what  is 
evil.'*  Such  is  the  strain  of  Chal- 
mers* argument.  Is  it  his  own? 
Probably  he  thought  so.  us  see 
if  we  can  follow  it  np  to  the  spring. 
If  we  turn  to  the  second  epime  m 
Pope,  we  And  him  acknowledging 
the  weakness  and  insuflleieBcy  of 
Reason,  which  only  Ike 
toeaher  passioiu  for  ike  stroi^ ;  at  the 
same  tune  that  he  asserts  its  power 
to  shape,  modify,  and  dispose, — 

"  See  anger,  zeal  and  fortitude  supplr. 
See  ararice,  prudence ;  sloth ,  philosopliy.*' 

We  catch  in  this  brief  aphorism  a 
faint  echo  of  Chalmers ;  there  is 
something  here  of  the  expulsive  power 
of  a  new  affeetkm* 


*  Since  this  letter  was  written  and  transmitted  to  you,  Mr.  Yokke,  1  met  witb  a 
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But  in  traciBg  the  stream  vre 
flhall  not  8t(^  at  Twickenham ; 
it  winds  away  far  among  the  hills, 
and  into  those  still  places  of  thought, 
to  which  Pope  might  have  been 
fint  introduced  by  nis  philosophi- 
eal  friend,  Bolingbroke.  Chalmers 
travelled  much  larther  than  Rich- 
mond. It  is  among  the  lofty 
regions  of  Bacon*s  imagination  that 
the  stream  rises.  Uear  nim, — It  is 
of  special  use  in  morality  to  set  af- 
fection against  affection,  and  endea- 
vour to  master  one  passion  by  an- 
other, as  we  hunt  be»t  with  beast.*' 
Bete  you  see  the  true  source  of  the 
river,  which  Chalmers,  enlarging  with 
many  tributsry  rivulets,  has  rolled 
through  so  rich  and  smiling  a  eoun- 
try.  Here  is  the  expulsive  power  of 
a  new  aflfeetion  condensed.  I  do  not 
ibmt  that,  in  illustrating  the  nature 
and  character  of  Imitation,  great  al* 
lowance  ought  to  be  made  for  that 
rehktionship  of  sentiment  and  pro- 
verbial expression,  which  gives  a 
family  likeness  to  the  common  idioms 
oiiht  most  remote  countries.  Thus 
the  reader  of  fiction  finds  the  proud 
and  artificial  attitude  of  the  English 
soldier  in  the  Greek  philosopher,  and 
the  ramrod  of  Sterne  in  the  spit  of 
Arrian.  Therefore,  the  bantering 
inquiry,  "  Wky^  you  strut  vp  and 
down  as  if  you  had  swallowed  a  spit ! 
(W  »yt  nfuf  i^fXirjMr  xmrrnxutf  -runrmriTs 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  there 
ever  will  be  a  resemblance,  independ- 
ent of  their  own  will,  between  all 
the  writers  of  any  particular  age. 
They  cannot,  it  has  been  properly 
remarked,  escape  from  subjection  to 
a  common  infiuenoe,  which  arises  out 
of  an  infinite  combination  of  circum- 
stances belonging  to  the  times  in 


which  they  live,  thoMgh  each  is  in  a 
degree  th«  author  ot  the  very  in- 
fluence by  which  he  is  thus  pervaded. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  the  tragic  poets 
of  the  age  of  Pericles — the  Itelian 
revivers  of  ancient  learning — the 
mighty  intellects  of  our  country  after 
the  Eiefbrmation — ^the  translators  of 
the  Bible—Shakspeare,  the  drama- 
tists of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
Lord  Bacon — aB  have  some  tinge,  as 
it  were,  of  the  same  colour  upon  their 
minds.  It  b  the  complexion  of  the 
climate.  Again;  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  attempt  to 
discover  the  original  of  every  thought 
in  some  previous  original.  Pope  has 
sketched  such  a  critic,  who 

"  With  bis  own  tongue  still  edifies  his 
ears, 

And  always  list*mDg  to  himself  appears  ; 
All.  books  he  reads,  and  all  he  reads, 
assails, 

From  Dryden's  fables  down  to  Darfey's 
tales ; 

With  him  most  authors  steal  their  works 
or  buy  ; 

Garth  did  not  write  bis  own  DiipensaryJ** 

None  of  these  objections  apply  to 
the  case  of  Chalmers.  His  marble 
evidently  came  out  of  the  mine  of 
Bacon ;  it  is  a  noble  block,  and  has 
the  true  vein :  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  he  has  hewn  out  of  it  a  statue 
that  may  well  stand  in  the  temple  of 
Fame.  But  though  we  have  thus 
carried  the  divine  up  to  the  philo- 
sopher, wc  do  not  feel  assured  that 
he  did  not  sometimes  linger  for  a 
moment  with  the  poet.  And  why 
not?  since  Pope  ofien  imbibed  the 
true  and  exquisite  flavour  of  philo- 
sophy ;  as  for  example  :— 


•  I  fancy  that  a  poet  derives  peculiar  pleasure  from  discoverio^  the  thefts  of  a 
brother.  Thus  Byron,  ia  his  Lttter  on  Bowles*  Strictures  on  Pope,  m  making  some 
qootttion  from  Dyer,  pleasantly  nods  to  a  poetical  friend,—"  And  here  a  word,  en 
poiMiu,  to  Mr.  Campbell,— 

'( <  As  yon  summits  soft  and  £ur. 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air. 
Which  to  those  who  journey  near. 
Barren,  brown,  aad  rovgh  appear. 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way, 
The  present's  still  the  cloady  day.' 

linot  this  the  ongiasl  of  the  far-famed— 

***  *Ji9  distance  lends  eaohantmeot  to  the  view. 

And  robes  the  Bumntain  in  iu  iiure  hoe  1 '  *  r-^^^j^ 
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'*  There  is  found  in  erery  thing  a 
double  natore  of  good  :  the  one,  as  CTery 
thing  is  a  total  or  substance  in  itself ;  the 
other,  as  it  is  a  part  or  member  of  a 
great  body ;  whereof  the  latter  is  in  de. 
^ree  the  greater  and  the  worthier,  because 
It  tendeth  to  the  conservation  of  a  more 
general  form." 


Man,  like  the  gen*roos  Tine,  supported 
lives. 

The  strength  he  gains  is  from  the  strength 

he  gives ; 

On  their  own  axis,  as  the  planets  ran,. 
Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the 
sun. 

So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul. 
And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the 
whole." 


Upon  which  passage,  that  very  dense 
apprentice  of  the  law,  Owen  Ruff- 
head  (how  different  from  your  own 
Morgan !),  thus  soliloquises : — 

"  The  poet  has  here,  with  a  peculiar 
skill  and  felicity,  contrived  that  the  same 
ornaments  which  embellish  his  verse 
fihould  strengthen  his  argument.  These 
beautiful  and  sublime  similes  afford  the 
most  apt  and  powerful  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  that  proposition  which  he  would 
imprint  on  the  reader's  mind,  namely, 
that  self-love  and  social  are  the  same." 

But  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
making  the  poet  his  own  annotator, 
in  an  anecdote  of  good  old  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  who  said  to  hun,  one 
day,  ^^Alas,  I  have  nothing  to  do 


but  to  die !  I  am  a  poor  individual, 
no  creature  to  wish  or  to  fear  for  my 
life  or  death ;  it  is  the  onl^  reason  I 
have  to  repent  being  a  smgle  man. 
Now  I  grow  old,  I  am  like  a  tree 
without  a  prop,  and  without  young 
trees  to  grow  round  me  for  com- 
pany or  defence."*  There,  gentlemen 
editors  of  Pope,  remember  this  for 
your  notes  I 

It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  preacher  might 
occasionally  call  at  this  poetical  hw- 
way  house,  in  quest  of  some  whole- 
some refreshment.  And  accordii^y 
a  part  of  the  sermon  (I  Pet.  iii.  3, 4) 
has  a  smack  of  Pope  about  the 
lips: — 


CHALMERS. 

<*  But  how  soon  do  we  arrive  at  the 
limit  of  possible  investigation,  beyond 
which,  if  we  attempt  to  go,  we  lose  our- 
selves smong  the  depths  and  obscurities 
of  the  region  that  is  unknown  !  Observa- 
tion may  conduct  us  a  certain  length 
backwards  in  the  train  of  causes  and 
effects  ;  but,  after  having  done  its  utter- 
most, we  feel  that,  above  and  beyond  its 
lofiiest  place  of  ascent,  there  are  still 
higher  steps  in  the  train,  which  we  vainly 
tr^  to  reach,  and  find  them  inaccessible. 
Like  the  upper  part  of  a  chain,  a  few  of 
whose  closing  links  are  all  that  is  visible 
to  us,  the  remoter  causes  may  be  directly 
appended  to  the  throne,  and  at  all  times 
subject  to  the  instant  pleasure  of  a  prayer* 
hearing  God." 


'*  He  who  tlirough  vast  immensity  can 
pierce. 

See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  uni- 
verse, 

Observe  how  system  into  system  runs. 
What  other  plauets  circle  other  suns. 
What  varied  Being  peoples  every  star. 
May  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we 
are; 

But  of  this  frame,  the  bearing  and  the  ties. 
The  strong  connexions,  nice  dependencies. 
Gradations  just,  has  thy  pervading  soul 
Look'd  through  ?  or  can  apart  sustain  the 
whole  1 

Is  the  great  chain  that  draws  all  to  agree. 
And  drawn,  supports,  upheld  by  God  or 
thee 


*  So  likewise  in  another  place  (Eaay  on  Man,  ep.  iii.) 

"  Look  round  our  world,  behold  the  chain  of  Love, 

Combining  all  below  and  all  above. 
•  •  •  e  •  • 

Nothing  is  foreign  ;  parts  relate  to  whole ; 

One  all-extending,  all.preservin^  soul ; 

CoonecU  each  being,  greatest  with  the  least ; 

Made  beast  in  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  beast ; 

All  served,  all  serving  ;  nothing  stands  alone  ; 

The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends  unknown.*/^  t 
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What  do  yon  think  of  the  chain? 
One  or  two  links  alike,  eh  ? 

I  have,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Toskb, 
too  high  a  respect  for  yonr  classical 
attainments,  not  to  shew  myself 
fiunfliar  wiUi  the  still  more  ancient 
descent  of  this  metaphorical  expres- 
sion. And  Bacon  himself  allndes  to 
the  alle^ry  of  the  old  poets,  that 
the  highest  link  of  natare*s  chain 
must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of 
Jupiter^s  chair. 

And  let  me,  in  taking  leaye  of  the 
litUe  Queen  Anne*s  man  for  the 
present,  recall  to  you  Scott*s  beautiful, 
thoogh  unconscious  imitation  of  a 
celebrated  passage  in  the  EsMy  an 
Man : 

"  Who  tee$  with  tffuoi  iyt,  at  God  of  all, 
A  HERO  fmifh,  or  a  sparrow  fall. 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  bnrl'd, 
And  now  a  babble  burst,  and  now  a 
world." 

The  passage  of  Scott  occurs  in  the 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian^  when  a  storm 
surprises  Staunton  and  Butler,  as 
they  are  crossing  the  Gare-loch. 
The  large  drops  ceased, — but  the 
tempest  gathered.  There  is  some- 
thing sofemn  in  this  delay  of  the 
stonn,"  said  Sir  Greorge;  "it  seems 
as  if  it  suspended  its  peal,  tUl  it 
solemnised  some  important  event  in 
the  world  below."  "  Alas ! "  replied 
Butler,  "  what  are  we,  that  the  laws 
of  nature  should  correspond  in  their 
march  with  our  ephemeral  deeds  or 
saflOsrings!  The  clouds  will  burst, 
when  surcharged  with  the  electric 
ftnid,  wheOier  a  goat  is  /ailing  at  that 
i»ttantfrom  the  cUffs  of  Arran^  or  a 
hero  expiring  on  the  field  of  battle 
be  has  won.     Is  not  this  fine  ? 

Pew  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Yobke, 
require  to  be  instructed  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  that  style  in  which  Chal- 
mers is  accustomed  to  clothe  his 
teaching.  He  had  undoubtedly 
formed  it  long  before  Whately  wrote 
his  Hhetoric;  yet  the  plan  adopted 
hy  the  preacher  is  precisely  that  re- 
commended by  the  criUc.  A  mis- 
ceUaneous  audience  is  to  be  interested, 
detained,  and  impreeeed.  How  is 
this  result  to  be  accomplished  ?  A 
close  argument  cannot  be  followed 
hy  the  hearers :  some  want  the  abi- 
bty ;  more,  the  disposition.  If  you 
arc  too  concise,  you  become  obscure ; 
^too  expansive,  you  become  tedious, 
alternative  is  npeHtiouf  not 


verbal,  but  intellectnal ;  not  of  lan- 
guage, but  of  sentiment.  The  same 
thouffht  or  argument  may  be  repro- 
duced in  different  shapes,  each  and 
all  enlaij^ing  the  sense  and  alluring 
the  curiosity.  However  the  paths 
wind,  they  must  meet  at  the  top  of 
the  hill;  and  the  scene  to  be  sur- 
veved  from  the  summit  must  be  one. 
Of  this  manner,  Cicero  among  the 
ancients,  and  Burke  among  the  mo- 
dems, offer  the  most  renuurkable  ex- 
emplifications. Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  English  orator  wanted 
the  discretion  of  his  Latin  prede- 
cessor, since  there  was  a  certain  truth 
in  the  well-known  retort  of  Wilkes, 
that  though  the  Venus  of  Burke, 
like  the  Venus  of  Phidias,  occasion- 
ally breathed  of  roses,  she  sometimes 
also  resembled  the  Venus  of  whisky. 
To  return,  however,  I  have  said 
that  the  repetitions  must  not  be 
verbal;  "but  what  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  appropriate,  may  be  re- 
peated in  metapnorioil  terms.  It 
bemg  in  the  broadest  sense  true 
that  the  ornaments  of  imagery,  espe- 
cially the  metaphor,  is,  even  to  the 
most  illiterate  hearer,  often  the 
clearest  mode  of  expression  that  can 
be  adopted.**  And  this  is  the  rhe- 
toric of  Chalmers,  of  whom,  Mr. 
YosKB,  a  future  opportunity  may 
enable  me  to  speak  more  at  large. 
In  all  hb  diffuseness  there  is  a  con- 
tinuity of  thought.  The  golden 
chain  is  beaten  extremely  fine ;  you 
think  that  it  will  break  every  mo- 
ment, but  it  holds.  In  modem 
writers  this  is  not  commonly  the  case. 
Coleridge  has  remarked,  that  while 
the  shortness  and  ease  of  the  sentence 
cause  it  to  be  readily  understood, 
the  want  of  intellectual  connexion 
prevents  it  from  being  remembered. 
The  robe  is  smart  and  glittering,  but 
it  should  have  a  few  hooks  and  eyes 
to  keep  it  together.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  this  pre- 
sentation of  an  argument  under  dif- 
ferent images  is  to  be  effected 
wiUiout  extreme  difficulty.  Gibbon 
described  Hurd  as  being  clouded  with 
obscure  metaphors.  The  phrase  is  a 
happy  one.  It  is  very  rare,  indeed, 
to  find  one  dear  on  all  sides. 
Johnson  himself  often  failed.  Take 
an  example  from  one  of  his  least- 
known  compositions — ^the  pamphlet 
on  Falkland  s  Islands.  In  occurs  in 
hia  briUkirt  Bkrtd.  of  ^g||^r. 
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t«uily  one  of  bk  finest  efforts  of 
indignMit  critidsm.  He  regards  him 
as  an  unusual  phenomenon,  which 
had  been  looked  up  to  wi^  vary- 
ing sensations  of  wonder  and  terror — 
Ixmi  transitory  passions.  "  Ue  will 
soon  be  more  closely  viewed,  or  more 
attentivdy  examined ;  and  what  folly 
has  taken  for  a  comet,  that  from  its 
flaming  hair  shook  pestilence  and 
war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a 
meteor,  formed  by  the  vapours  of 
pitrefVing  democracy,  and  kindled 
into  mune  by  the  effervescence  of 
interest  struggling  with  oonvictkHi, 
which,  after  plunging  its  foUowm 
into  a  bog,  will  leave  us,  inquiring 
why  we  regard  it."  Here  you  see 
the  "  effervescence^  by  changing  the 
image,  mutilates  and  ruins  it  Com- 
pare with  Johnson  a  singular  speci- 
men from  a  very  different  writer — 
Loche.  It  comes  from  his  Thougkte 
on  Edncatumy  which  Johnson  coupled 
with  Milton's,  as  givinj^  an  imprac- 
ticable plan,  and  one  injurious  to  the 
cause  itself.  Locke  has  been  insist- 
ing on  the  necessity  of  imparting  to 
the  younjf  some  knowledge  of  the 
world  aa  It  really  is,  before  they  come 
fully  within  reach  of  its  dangers. 
He  combats  the  ol^ection  that  "to 
discover  to  a  younff  man  the  vices  of 
an  age  is  to  teach  them  to  him." 
You  cannot  keep  him  ignorant  if  you 
would.  "The  longer  he  is  hood- 
winked, the  more  perilous  his  situ- 
ation when  he  comes  abroad  into 
open  daylight.  And  an  old  boy,  at 
his  first  appearance,  with  all  the 
|[ravity  of  his  ivy-bush  about  him, 
IS  sure  to  draw  on  him  the  eyes  and 
chirping  of  the  whole  town  volery ; 
amongst  which  there  will  not  be 
wanting  some  birds  of  prey,  that 
will  presently  be  on  the  wing  for 
him."—  Works^  t.  viii.  83,  1824.  F<?- 
hry^  you  know,  is  the  dd  word  for 
fight  of  birds.  Thm  is  something 
extremely  amusing  in  the  odd  cor- 
rectness of  this  comparison,  which 
ajmears  to  be  true  in  every  particular. 

1  will  only  now  add  to  these  poetical 
reminiscences  a  passa^  from  the 
Madoc  of  Southey,  which  my  friend 
James  Mon^^ery  considers  the 
noblest  narrative  poem  in  the  £nglish 
language,  alter  Paradtee  Loet^ih& 
FaHrie  Queene,  I  want  you  to  com- 
pare the  following  lines  with  the 
passage  in  Chalmers^  sermon,  on  the 
Ttnity  of  ambition  Q^O  that  I  had 


the  wimge  of  a  dooe^  &e.X  where  fliis 
very  image  of  the  luuppy  island  floHit- 
ing  by  is  most  beaatifiuiy  introduced. 
I  do  not  remember  the  relative  duro- 
iM^ogy  of  the  poem  and  the  semiim ; 
but  read  the  verses,  and  then  turn  to 
the  prose,  if  you  have  the  book ;  if 
not,  make  our  friend  Niekisson  g^e 
it  to  you :  — 

**  Wbea  evening  eaane,  toward  the  echo> 

inff  shore  ^ 
I  aod  Cadwallor  walk*d  together  forth  ; 
Blight  with  dihted  glory  sboae  the  we»l  ^ 
But  brighter  lay  the  ocean  flood  below. 
The  burnished  silver  sea  that  heaved  and 

flashed 

Its  resdeas  rays  intokr^ly  bright — 

'  Prince/  quoth  Cadwallor,  '  thou  hast 

rode  the  waves. 
In  triumph,  when  th'  invader  fish  thine 

arm, 

O,  what  a  nobler  cooqueat  might  be  won 
There—  upon'  that  wide  field.'   «  What 

meanest  thou  V 
I  cried.   '  That  yonder  waters  are  not 

spread 

A  boundless  waste,  a  bourne  tmpa8sd>le; 
That  thou  should'st  rule  the  elements ; 

that  there. 
May  manly  courage,  manly  wisdom  And 
Some  happy  isle,  some  UMKaemwr'^  afcorr, 
Seme  re$ting'plac€  for  pemee»   Ob !  that 

mj  soul 

Could  seiu  the  wings  of  mornings  aooa 
would  I 

]3ehold  that  other  world,  where  yonder 
sun 

Now  speeds  to  dawn  in  glory." 

There  is,  indeed,  one  celelnated 
preacher  of  a  former  time,  whom  you 
would  sit  down  to  illustrate  almost 
as  you  would  Milton.  Ov«r  what 
Greek  or  Latin  soil  did  he  not  drive 
his  laurelled  plough  ? — ^what  painted 
butterfly  of  mncy,  among  the  hum- 
blest versifiers,  escaped  the  cast  of 
his  net?  I  me^k  of  Bishi^  Taykr. 
He  is  not,  indeed,  safe  from  Milton's 
bitter  complaint  of  paroxysms  of  cita- 
tions, pampered  metaphors,  or  apbo- 
rismingpeaanlrv.  Yeihowheli^bts 
them  all  up  with  has  flame  of  iaspin- 
tion  I  But  no  commentator  has  ever 
pointed  out  that  the  most  beautiful 
thought  in  one  of  his  sermons  is  bor- 
row^ from  a  Peisian  poet — JitmL 
The  passage  occurs  in  a  descriptioQ 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  Da^. 
who,  accor£ng  to  the  translator,— 

^— '*  Made  mirrors  of  the  atoms  of  the 
world. 

And  threw  a  reflection  from  bis  owa 


upon 
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Mr.  Newmm  haa  very  happily 
iatwdaced  a  aimilar  image  into  one 
of  his  recent  discourses,  wbere^  speak- 
ing of  the  state  of  the  world  before 
the  eoimng  of  Jesos  Christ,  he  says, 
"The  rays  of  his  glory  were  scat- 
tered through  the  world.  One  state 
of  life  had  some  of  them ;  another, 
othere.  The  world  was  like  some 
&ir  mirror,  broken  in  pieces,  and 
giring  back  no  one  uniform  image 
of  its  ^faker.  But  he  came  to  com- 
bine what  was  dissipated,  to  recall 
what  was  shattered  in  himself.*" 

It  is  not  probable  that  Taylor 
knew  the  works  of  Jami,  or  could 


have  read  them  if  he  did ;  he  may 
have  encountered  the  thought  in  one 
of  his  remote  pilgrimaffes  of  study ; 
just  as  we  know  that  he  discovered 
the  beautiful  apolo^e  of  the  Per- 
sian Saadi,  in  a  Latm  history  of  the 
Jews,  by  Gentius.  The  story  is  con- 
tained in  the  Boston,  Saadi  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Gentius,  who 
was  a  good  oriental  scholar,  and  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Saadi*8  ChttUtan^ 
or  Rose  GardeUyUXis  this  famous  story, 
in  its  threefold  sh^pe ;  you  may,  pro- 
bably, wish  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
procuring  Persian  types,  so  I  give 
you  an  Engli^  copy : — 


Cmteitd  Vertion,  by  Lord 
Ttignmouik. 
I  hare  beard  that  once 
dumg  a  whole  week  no 
tnreller  came  to  the  hos- 
pitable dwelling  of  the 
Wend  of  God ;  whose  ami- 
able nature  led  him  to  ob- 
"•rre  it  as  a  rule,  not  to 
«it  in  the  morniogi  unless 
tone  needy  person  arrived 
from  a  joomey.   He  went 
OQt  and  turned  bis  eyes 
toirardi  ercry  place.  He 
viewed  the  valley  on  all 
a<ie«,  and,  behold  in  the 
^••ftf  a  solitvy  man  re- 
RBblingthe  willow,  whose 
bead  and   beard  were 
^bitened  with  the  snow 
jf  ige*    To  eneoorage 
bin  be  called  htm  frund ; 
^•greeaUy  to  the  roan. 
*w  of  the'  munificent, 
gkve  him  an  invitation, 
■*ying.  'Oh,   apple  of 
■ue  eje,  perform  an  act 
ofcoonesy  by  becoming 
"7gv«etr  He  assented, 
^f^t  sod  stepped  forward 
v^?,  for  he  knew  the 
biidaispoutioQ  of  hit  host 
(«  whom  W  peaee!). 
'I^be  tssociatea  of  Abra- 
ws  boapiiable  dwelHog 
*«ated  the  eld  man  with 
"•n^ct.  The  table  was 
orftred  to  be  spread,  and 
^  conpany  placed  them- 
■^^w  around,  when  the 
■■*«»bly  began  to  utter, 
the  name  of  God*  (or 
^  My  grace) !  and  aol  s 
was  heard  to  pro- 
^  iron  the  old  naan, 
fWikaia  addressed  him 
mtueb  words  as  these  ;^ 


PARAPHBA8KD  BY  GENTIUS. 

"  Illustre  tradit  nobil- 
issimus  autor  Sadus  vene- 
raodas  antiquitatis  exero- 
pluro,  Abrahamum  patriar- 
cham,  hospitalitatis  gloria 
celebratum,  vix  sibi  felix 
faustumque  credidissehos- 
pitium,  nisi  externum  ali. 
quem,  tanquam  aliquod 
praisidium  domi,  excep- 
isset  hospitem,  quem  omni 
officiorum  genere  coleret. 
Aliquaudo,  cum  hospitem 
domi  non  haberet,  foris 
eum  quffisiturus  campea- 
tria  petiit.  Forte  virom 
quemdam,  senectute  gra- 
vem,  itioere  fsesuro,  sub 
arbore  recumbentem  con- 
spicit.  Quem  comiter  ex« 
ceptum,  domum  hospitem 
deaucit,  et  omni  officio 
colit.  Cum  cocnam  apposi- 
tam  Abtahamus  et  familia 
ejus  a  precibus  auspica- 
rentur,  senex  manura  ad 
cibum  protendit,  nullo 
religion  is  aut  pietatis  aus- 
pieio  usos.  Quo  riso, 
Abrahamus  earn  ita  affa- 
tur:  '  Me  Senex,  vix  decet 
camittem  tuam  sine  pnevia 
Nomiais  veneratione  ci- 
bum suBoere.'  Ad  que 
senex  :  '  £ga  ignicola 
sum,  iatiusmodi  morum 
ignaruB }  nostri  enim  roa- 
jores  nuUara  talem  me 
docuere  pietatem.*  Ad 
quara  voeem  horresoens 
Abrahamue  rem  sibi  cam 
ignicola  profano  et  a  coena 
remotnm,  ut  aoi  consonii 
pestem  et  religionb  hostem, 
domo  ejieif,  sed,  ecoe ! 
Summos  Deua  Abraha- 
mum  Btattm  mooet, '  Quid 


BY  TAYLOa. 

''I  end  with  a  story 
which  I  find  in  the  Jews' 
books,  l^hen  Abraham 
sat  at  his  tent-door,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom, 
waiting  to  entertain  stran- 
gers, he  espied  an  old  man 
stooping  and  leaning  on 
his  staff,  weaiy  with  age 
and  travel,  coming  to- 
wards him.  who  was  a 
hundred  years  of  age.  He 
received  biro  kindly,  wash- 
ed his  feet,  provided  sup- 
per, caused  him  to  sit 
down  ;  but  observing  that 
the  old  man  ate,  and  pray- 
ed not,  nor  begged  for  a 
blessing  on  his  meat,  he 
asked  hjm  why  he  did  not 
worship  the  God  of  Hea- 
ven. The  old  man  told 
him  that  he  worshipped 
the  fire  only,  and  worship- 
ped no  other  God.  At 
which  answer  Abraham 
grew  so  zealously  angry, 
that  he  thrust  the  old  man 
out  of  his  tent,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  all  the  evils 
of  the  night,  and  naguard- 
ed  condition.  When  the 
old  man  was  gone  God 
called  to  Abraham,  aad 
asked  him  where  the  stran- 
ger was  1  He  replied,  *  I 
thrust  him  away,  because 
he  did  not  worship  thee.' 
God  answered  him,  '  I 
hare  suffered  him  these 
hundred  years,  although 
be  dishonoured  roe;  and 
cooldest  not  thon  endure 
him  one  night,  when  be 
gave  thee  no  trouble  1  * 
Upon  this,  saith  the  story, 
Abraham  fetdied  bimback 
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*  Oh,  elder  stricken  in 
years  !  thou  appearest  not 
to  me  in  faith  and  seal, 
like  other  aged  ones,  for 
it  it  not  an  obligatory  lawr 
to  invoke,  at  the  time  of 
eating  your  daily  meal, 
that  Divine  Providence, 
from  whence  it  is  derived V 
He  replied,  '  I  practise 
no  rite  which  I  have  not 
heard  from  my  priest,  who 
worshippeth  fire!'  The 
good  omened  prophet  dis- 
covered this  vitiated  old 
man  to  be  a  Gueber ; 
and  finding  him  an  alien 
to  the  faith,  drove  him 
away  in  miserable  plight, 
^the  polluted  being  re- 
jected by-  those  who  are 
pure.  A  voice  from  the 
Glorious  and  Omnipotent 
God  was  heard,  with  this 
reprehension,  'Ob,  friend, 
I  have  supported  him 
through  a  life  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  thou  hast  con- 
ceived  an  abhorrence  of 
him  all  at  once  !  If  a  man 
pay  adoration  to  fire, 
shouldest  thou  withhold 
the  hand  of  liberality  V 


agis,  Abrahame  ?  Itane 
viro  feciste  te  deonit? 
Ego  isti  seni,  quantamvis 
in  me  usque  ingrato,  et 
vitam  et  victum  centum 
amplius  annot  dedi ;  tu 
homini  nec  unam  coenani 
dare,  unomque  eum  mo- 
mentum ferre  potesV  Qua 
divini  voce  monitus,  Abra- 
hamus  senem  ex  itinere 
revoeatum  domumreducit, 
et  tantis  officiis,  pietate, 
et  ratione  colit,  ut  suo  ex- 
ample ad  veri  Numinia 
cultum  earn  perduxit.' " 


a^ain,  and  gave  lam.  kos- 
pitable  entertatnanent  and 
wise  instruction.  Go  tlioa 
and  do  likewise,  and  thy 
charity  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  God  of  Abraham." 


It  must  be  admitted  that  Taylor 
put  this  parable  to  a  much  nobler 
use  than  the  writer  from  whom  he 
borrowed  it.  Gentius  introduces  it 
into  his  dedication  of  the  translated 
Jewish  history,  to  conciliate  the  chief 
magistrates  and  senate  of  Hamburg. 
Taylor  brin^  it  to  point  his  argu- 
ment respecting  the  dS^ree  of  tolera- 
tion which  men  are  to  shew  to  each 
other  in  religious  communion.  It 
occurs  in  the  last  section  xxii.  of 
his  Liberty  of  Prophesying^  —  that 
splendid  effort  of  a  noble  mind,  teach- 
ing men,  in  the  words  of  Hallain,  to 
seek  peace  in  unity  of  spirit,  rather 
than  of  belief;  and,  instead  of  ex- 
tinguishing dissent,  to  take  away  its 
sting  by  charity,  and  by  a  sense  of 
human  fallibility.*"  He  earnestly  en- 
forces the  necessity,  the  duty,  of 
leaving  things  disputable  to  the  final 
judgment  of  Him  who  cannot  err; 
*'  and  if  God  be  not  ansry  with  men, 
for  being  invariably  ckceived,  why 
should  men  be  angry  one  at  an- 
other?" With  regard  to  Franklin's 
alleged  pillage  of  tnis  story,  it  is  ob- 
served, that  he  is  not  asserted,  nor 


can  be  proved  to  have  produced  it » 
his  own.  Sidney  Smith  thought  that 
he  mi^ht  have  met  with  it  m  Bome 
magazme,  without  Taylor's  name. 
But  Heber  remarks,  thit  Kaimes  re- 
ceived it  as  the  composition  of  Frank- 
lin ;  that  it  is  so  given  in  his  collected 
works;  and  he  adds,  that  with  all 
Franklin's  abilities  and  amiable  qua- 
lities, there  was  a  degree  of  quackeiy 
in  his  character,  which  in  this  in- 
stance, as  well  as  in  that  of  his  pro- 
fessional epitaph  upon  himself,  has 
made  the  imputation  of  such  a  theft 
more  readily  received  in  his  case, 
than  it  would  have  been  against  moet 
other  men  ofcqud  eminence.  Hal- 
lam  says,  that  Franklin  ^  rather  un- 
handsomely appropriated  this  story 
to  himself**  1  think  it  was  ra^er. 
And,  while  I  am  thus  talking  about 
toleration  and  kindness,  let  me  re- 
mind you  of  a  charming  sentiment 
of  the  good  Leighton,  also  taken  out 
of  the  Hebrew  books:— The  Jews 
would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the 
smallest  piece  of  paper  in  their  way, 
but  took  It  up ;  for  possibly,  said  they, 
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ply  it  to  men — trample  not  on  any : 
there  may  be  some  work  of  grace 
that  thou  knowest  not  of.  The  name 
of  God  may  be  written  on  that  soul 
thon  treadest  on.  : 

Nay,  since  rare  Ben  Jonson  has 
told  as,  that  the  reward  of  a  scholar 
is  often  well  paid  in  the  praise  of 
havra£[  quoted  an  author  well,  let 
me  give  you  a  passage  of  like 
beauty  from  Lightfoot,  and  another 
from  the  admirable  Thomas  Fuller. 
You,  Mr.  YoBKs,  who  know  every 
thing,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  Lightfoot,  one  of  the  eminent 
KhokuB  of  the  seyenteenth  century, 
Wis  a  very  eloquent,  as  well  as 
Wned  man.  But  his  oriental  eru- 
dition has  somewhat  blinded  the  eye 
of  his  readers  to  his  native  eloquence. 
Head  this  noble  passage:  you  \rill 
find  it  in  his  works,  t.  vi.  155  (Ed. 
Pitman) : — 

"A  deadlier  hate  could  not  be  be- 
twixt mtn  and  man,  than  was  of  the  Jew 
lovrtrds  the  Gentile . . .  and  yet  when  true 
'digion  Cometh  in,  and  seizeth  both  the 
Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the  bate  is  forgot- 
teoi  the  feud  is  gone,  and  the  deadly  eoe- 
ntei  are  the  nearest  friends.  Much  like 
as  it  is  reported  concerning  Cairo,  in 
£g7Pt,  that  if  the  plague  ra^  never  so 
mach  orenight,  that  they  die  by  thou- 
«»ds,  yet,  if  the  river  Nilus  come  flowing 
in  Ibe  next  day,  the  mortality  ceaseth,  and 
tjwre  dieih  not  one :  eren  so  it  is  with  re- 
:  be  there  never  so  much  bitterness 
UHibeart-buming  betwixt  men  and  men, 
osversomich  contention^between  neigh- 
ud  neighbour,  if  the  power  of  f  eli- 
|ioQ  do  bat  once  flow  in  and  seise  them 
l>otb,  the  plague  U  ceased,  the  malignity 

And  compare  it  with  Fuller's  af- 
lectbg  farewell  to  Heylin,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  appeal  of  Injured  Inno- 
<*nce.  He  reminds  him  that,  in  he- 
'*Wry,  two  lumceU  rampant  endorsed 
^  emblems  of  two  valiant  men 
™«cting  in  the  field,  but  either  by 
«^  prince  forbidden  to  fight,  or 
departing  on  terms  of  equality  agreed 
^.Iwtween  themselves.  Back  to  back, 
'Jother  conquering  nor  conquered, 
"»y  leave  the  arena. 

"In  like  manner,"  exclaims  Fuller,  to 
•ntagonist,  "  I  know  you  disdain  to 
"WW  me  equal  in  this  controversy  be- 
as,  and  I  will  not  allow  you  my 
?"prior.  To  prevent  future  trouble,  let 
"  *  battle,  and  let  both  of  us 
•wind  io  our  own  sense,  severally  per. 


suaded  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have 
written.  Thus  parting,  and  going  out 
back  to  back^neither  preceding  the  other 
— 1  hope  we  shall  meet  in  heaven,  face  to 
face,  hereafter." 

You  will,  doubtless,  thank  me  for 
these  passages,  Mr.  Yorke  ;  because 
you  have  a  svmpathy  both  with  the 
subject  and  the  amusement,  having 
often,  though  with  far  happier  re- 
turns,— 

'*  Ventured  to  explore 
Dim  shades  for  relics  upon  Lethe's  shore, 
Cast  up  at  random  by  the  sullen  wave." 

Bvron  used  to  say  that  he  had 
read  the  Waverly  novels  fifty  times ; 
a  friend  of  my  own  has  given  to  the 
ParadUe  Lost  one  hundred  perusals, 
declaring  that  each  has  discovered  to 
him  some  beauty  unperceived  before. 
This  is  the  way  m  which  great  paint- 
ers and  authors  grow  up ;  a  few  pic- 
tures, a  few  books,  form  their  con- 
stant study.  It  is  not  the  super- 
ficial tillage  of  a  lai^  and  unwieldy 
track  of  land,  but  it  is  the  deep  and 
reiterated  ploughing  of  the  manage- 
able estate  which  produces  the  nch 
harvest."  With  intellectud /o^^^wiwiw 
you  have  nothing  to  do.  Laudato 
mgentia  rura,  exiguum  colito.**  Sir 
Greorge  Beaumont,  carrying  a  deli- 
cious Claude  with  him  in  all  his 
excursions,  is  no  bad  type  of  a  true 
student.  All  ^eat  works  are  com- 
posed with  this  view.  You  know 
nothing  of  them  from  a  first  or 
second  inspection.  The  spirits  that 
inhabit  them  drop  their  mantles  only 
by  degrees,  fold  after  fold.  I  do  not 
comprehend  the  difficulty  suggested 
by  Mr.  Sewell.  "A  book  cannot 
speak;  it  cannot  answer  interrogs- 
tives ;  it  cannot  rebuke  presumption ; 
it  lies  powerless  in  our  hands;  it 
rouses  no  shame  by  its  presence ;  it 
stimulates  no  industry."  Why,  these 
are  the  very  things  which  it  does. 
With  regard  to  modern  books,  you 
cannot  read  them  a  second  time. 
There  is  a  story  in  Plutarch  of  a 

Serson,  who,  having  a  speech  to 
eliver,  applied  to  an  oratorical  pro- 
fessor to  furnish  him  with  the  ha- 
rangue. A  first  perusal  satisfied  the 
client  very  well,  and  he  went  home 
in  excellent  spirits.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  he  came  back,  with  the 
speech  in  his  hand,  and  a  very  thick 
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said  he  to  his  profesrional  adviser, 
"  at  the  first  or  second  reading  I  liked 
this  oration  very  well,  but  I  am  now 
quite  of  another  mind, — to  say  the 
truth,  I  loathe  it  heartQy."  «  Well,'' 
said  the  orator,  not  at  all  discom- 
posed, "  how  often  do  you  mean  to 
speak  it— more  than  once  ?  **  "  No," 
replied  the  disconsolate  candidate  for 
reputation,  "  only  once."  "  Go  your 
wav,  then,"  answered  the  rhetorician ; 
"  they  will  like  it  as  well  as  you  did 
for  a  first  time,  I  warrant  you." 
And  so  it  is  wiUi  the  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century ;  it  is  only 
for  once. 

Thus,  dear  Mr.  Yobke,  have  I 
beoi  sedLing  to  make  sunshine  in 
these  diady  summer -paths.  Tou 
have  not  forgotten  the  eiegaot  re- 
mark of  Addwon,  "When  all  na- 
ture wears  a  lowering  countenance, 
I  withdraw  myself  into  the  visionary 
worlds  of  art,  where  I  meet  with 
shining  landscapes,  gilded  triumphs, 
beautiful  faces,  and  all  those  other 
objects  that  fill  the  mind  with  gay 
ideas."  Is  it  not  good  to  follow  nis 
example  ?  I  speak  from  experience. 
Every  little  incident,  every  slight 
circumstance,  affords  me  food,  not 
only  for  reflectionj  but  even  for  em- 
bemshment.  Believe  me,  the  pen  is 
a  capital  sling ;  the  dismallest  after- 
noon, giant  as  he  is  to  the  idle  man, 
is  compelled  to  give  in.  His  fore- 
head can't  keep  out  the  stone.  Down 
he  goes.   The  pen  is  the  real  Goliah. 

But  while  I  write,  the  sun  breaks 
out,  and  the  trees  begin  to  glimmer 
with  that  shadowy  light  in  the 
bou^is,  which  Howitt  says  scarce 
any  painters  or  poets  have  noticed, 
as  one  of  the  charms  of  this  month. 
I  have  ample  opportunities  of  making 
these  observations,  and  if  I  had  time, 
or  coukL  find  room  in  this  sheet,  I 

 •  -l-x  J    _  _1 — i._U 


my  abode  and  its  siirrountog  «eenery . 
I  might,  like  your  old  cootribnlor, 
Rogers,  describe  my  villa,  its  «t»a- 
tion,  its  few  apartments,  its  casts 

from  the  antique, — 

^  The  sheltered  gtta  that  opens  to  my 

field. 

And  tbe  wliits  front  tbroogh  miii|^ 
elms  revelled." 

But  this  is  quite  unneoeasary,  nnee 
you  will  find  a  pictOTe  completdy 
drawn  to  your  hand  by  Word»Wor€i, 
in  his  thirty-second  sonnet,  where  be 
describes  "  A  Parsont^  in  Oxford- 
shire," probably  the  very  one  ia 
which  I  am  writing ;  so  look  at  it,— 

*'  Where  holy  ground  begias,  imhallow'd 
ends. 

Is  mark'd  by  no  disdnguisbable  line; 
The  turf  unites,  the  pathways  inter- 
twine ; 

And  wheresoever  the  stealing  footatep 
tends* 

Garden,  and  that  Domaio,  where  kin- 
dred, Friendf, 
And  Neighbours  rest  together,  here 
confound 

I  heir  several  features,  mingled  lite  the 
sound 

Of  many  waters,  or  as  evening  blends 
With  shady  night.  Soft  airs  from  shrub 
and  flow'r 

Woft  fragrant  greetings  to  each  aikat 
grave ; 

And  while  thoaa  lofty  poplars  gendy 
wave 

Their  tops,  between  them  comes  and  goes 
aaky. 

Bright  as  the  glimpses  of  Eternity, 
To  saints  accorded  in  their  mortal 
hour." 

Isn't  it  pleasant?  Why  not  come 
and  smooth  yonr  wings  nere  for  i 
week? 

Believe  me  always,  dear  Sir,  yonrs 

^  1—  M.  A. 
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I.  THS  M08T  HONEST  MAN  OF  FBANCE  AUD  NATASBE. 
n.  THE  MOST  POUTS  BfAK  OF  FKANCS  AKD  TTAVAEKE. 

X.  OASSION,  THE  HONEST  MAN. 


DcEDio  the  administratioDs  of  both 
the  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Maza- 
lin  France  was  remarkable  for  the 
general  profligacy  and  corruption  of 
society.  Kings  shamelessly  paraded 
their  numerous  mistresses  before  the 
ipubhc  eye;  queens  were  lovers  of 
political  intrigue ;  and,  to  carry  out 
their  purposes,  employed  instruments, 
both  male  and  female,  who  never 
stickled  at  morality,  religion,  or  even 
propriety  of  demeanour.  Ministers 
were  public  robbera — witness  the 
wealth  of  Richelieu;  the  dying 
avowals  of  Mazarin  to  Louis  XlV. ; 
the  enormous  deficiency  in  the  Ex- 
chequer caused  b^  the  madly  reck- 
less career  of  the  licentious  Saunterre 
and  Fouquet.  Courtiers,  iudges, 
generals,  and  those  of  the  highest 
order ;  Uie  most  distinguished  ladies 
of  the  court ;  the  servants  of  the 
State  in  every  department;  even 
ambassadors,  were  e^uaUy  venal. 
Every  man  had  his  price,  and  every 
vroman  also.  At  such  a  time  it  is 
delightful  to  meet  with  anything 
aimroaching  to  purity  of  character. 
^Ve  have  l^en  at  considerable  pains 
in  hunting  for  some  examples  during 
that  period  in  which  the  negation  of 
an  virtue  is  so  strikingly  exemplified, 
and  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in 
having  discovered  two ;  afforded  by 
persons  who,  though  very  eccentnc 
in  their  habits,  and  the  cause  of  much 
amusement  to  their  contemporaries 
for  their  oddities,  are  nevertheless  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
posterity.  The  one  was  a  soldier, 
the  other  was  a  courtier ;  but  each, 
amid  aU  his  laughable  extravagance 
of  demeanour,  preserved  unde\'iat- 
insly  the  straignt  j^th  of  honour. 
We  allude  to  Gassion,  marshal  of 
France,  and  the  Due  de  Coilin.  The 
former  was  einphatically  pronounced 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu  as  the  most 
honest  and  honourable  man  of  his 
century  in  the  whole  range  of  France 
and  ifavaire;  the  latter,  on  the 


fiat  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  fiat  was 
confirmed  by  society  at  large,  was 
declared  the  most  polite  men 
amonff  even  that  nation,  so  cele- 
brated, in  aU  ages,  and  throughout 
all  the  grades  of  its  population,  £ot 
its  politeness.  We  first  turn  to 
Gassion  the  Honest. 

Jean  de  Gassion  was  the  son  of 
the  President  of  Pau.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  had  finish^  his 
studies  at  the  College  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  on  this  occasion  his  father  said 
gravely  to  him : — 

"  My  son  Jean,  you  have  studied 
hard  and  are  a  good  scholar— indeed, 
I  may  say,  that  as  far  as  Latin  goes 
there  is  not  your  match  in  the  whole 
province ;  and  although  you  are  only 
my  third  son,  I  do  not  desire  to 
make  the  slightest  difference  between 
your  elder  brothers  and  yourself.  I 
am  about  to  solicit,  on  your  behalf,  a 
situation  in  the  magistracy  of  this 
city,  and,  before  long,  I  shall  select  a 
wire  in  every  way  worthy  of  you." 

Be  it  known,  that  in  those  times, 
marriages  in  France  took  place  at  a 
very  tender  period  in  life.  The  cele- 
brated Madame  de  Kambouillet  was 
only  twelve  years  old  when  she  was 
handed  over  in  espousals  to  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  her  CTandfather. 
Young  men  married  while  yet  in 
their  teens;  and  hence  it  was  that 
they  were  early  satiated  with  the 
joys  which  matrimony  brings,  and, 
ardent  and  impetuous  and  volatile  as 
youth  generally  is,  they  heeded  little 
the  obligations  of  the  married  state, 
and  plunged  recklessly  into  every 
kind  of  dissipation.  The  ladies,  see- 
ing the  example  before  their  eyes, 
naturally  did  the  same. 

At  the  word  marriage^  the  young 
man  fell  back  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation. He  could  not  have  been 
more  alarmed  had  he  heard  sentence 
pronounced  that  he  was  to  be  hanged. 

"A  wife!"  said  he,  gasping  for 
breath,  "what  should  C.do  with  a 
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wife,  sir  ?  Sbe  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  a  fellow !  No,  sir,  I 
will,  with  your  kind  permissioD, 
never  marry ;  and  as  to  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  magistracy  of  this  city, 
it  will  be  of  no  use— I  shall  never  be 
fit  for  anything  of  the  kind.  I  am  only 
fit  for  one  vocation,  and  that  is — 
war!** 

"  War ! "  exclauned  the  president, 
in  corresponding  consternation ;  **you 
wish  then,  my  son  Jean,  to  cut  and 
slash  the  admirable  creatures  of  God 
with  a  big  sword !  However,  it  does 
not  matter ;  since  that  is  your  deter- 
mination, you  shall  be  a  soldier. 
But  understand  well  this  one  matter, 
which  I  beg  to  impress  upon  you.  If 
you  once  become  a  soldier  in  the 
armies  of  the  king,  you  must  distin- 
ffuish  yourself,  or  never  appear  be- 
fore me  again,  for  I  shall  certainly 
disown  you." 

Jean  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  gratitude. 
The  father  promised  to  give  him  an 
outfit  becoming  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

"Do  not,  sir,  put  yourself  to  a 
livre's  expense  on  my  account,"  ex- 
claimed Jean.  "Keep  your  money 
for  my  brothers,  whom  you  must 
needs  establish  in  the  world.  In  six 
months  I  shall  be  killed  or  have 
made  my  way.  And,  pray,  never  say 
anything  more  about  marriage  or 
women ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Madame  la  Pr^idente,  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  look  a  woman  in  the  &ce, 
so  much  does  the  sex  intimidate  me. 
With  my  face  I  shall  make  a  sorry 
gallant.  No!  I  will  imitate  the 
^;reat  Duguesclin,  and  say,  ^  Puhque 
je  8UU  laS^je  veux  itre  bien  hardi,  " 

In  truth,  Jean  in  countenance  was 
anything  but  an  Adonis,  though  his 
dread  of  the  sex  made  his  fancy 
exaggerate  his  ugliness.  In  figure 
he  was  short  and  squat ;  but  it  de- 
noted a  muscular  vigour,  which  is 
not  displeasing  to  all  women ;  thick, 
shagsy  brows  overhung  his  eyes, 
which  were  quick  and  piercing;  his 
manners  were  rough  and  blunt,  and 
his  demeanour  altogether  was  some- 
what akin  to  that  of  a  savage.  He 
was,  however,  active,  dexterous,  and 
an  excellent  horseman.  He  was 
also  of  tenacious  veracity ;  he  pur- 
sued glory  with  the  avidity  of  an 
enthusiast;  the  battle-field  became 
to  him  what  the  ball-room  was  to 
the  elegant />efnf  motfrex  of  Paris ;  he 


held  all  other  pursuits  of  life  in 
sovereign  contempt ;  but  even  in  that 
one  pursuit  to  which  he  had  so 
ardently  devoted  himself,  he  never 
sullied  his  fame  by  a  single  base  or 
dishonourable  act. 

The  president's  stud  consisted  of 
a  single  one-eyed  horse — old  and 
bony — upon  which  Jean  mounted, 
his  person  furnished  with  arms  pur- 
chased at  Bayonne ;  his  pockets  well 
lined  with  crowns;  and  taking  a 
most  affectionate  leave  of  his  fiumly, 
he  trotted  merrily  away  amidst  their 
benedictions  and  tears.  And  well 
might  they  weep,  for  they  never 
again  beheld  Jean  de  Gassion. 

The  first  part  of  Jean's  journey 
was  anvthing  but  lucky.  His  old 
horse  cued  of  grief  immediately  on 
leaving  its  native  province  of  Bieani, 
which  it  had  never  before  quitted; 
and  a  couple  of  rascals  robbed  him 
of  every  thing  save  the  clothes  on  his 
back,  his  sword  and  pistols.  "  Never 
mind,"  said  he,  chuckling  and  rub- 
bing his  hands,  "  that's  nothing : — I 
shall  regain  every  thing  in  my  first 
compaign." 

Ajid,  indeed,  he  so  distinguished 
himself  as  a  simple  volunteer  in  the 
war  of  the  Valteline,  that  he  was 
made  lieutenant,  and  immediately 
afterwards  obtained  a  company.  He 
passed  into  the  service  of  the  Prince 
de  Rohan,  whose  eyes  he  soon  at- 
tracted as  the  bravest  and  most  intel- 
ligent of  his  ofiicers.  Once  launched 
into  the  career  of  arms — which  ex- 
tended over  twenty  years — ^he  was 
not  six  months  unemployed,  unless 
when  confined  by  wounds  to  his  bed, 
and  then  he  was  restless ;  often  broke 
away  from  the  surgeons,  and  betook 
himself  to  his  ordmary  pastime  of 
war. 

When  the  Prince  de  Rohan  had 
accepted  peace,  Gassion  being  a  Ha- 
ffuenot,  imagined  that  he  should  be 
ill  received  by  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
so  he  offered  his  8er>ice8  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  "  the  Lion  of  the  North," 
who  was  then  hard  pressed  by  Wal- 
lenstein  and  all  the  forces  of  the 
empire.  The  king  gladly  accepted 
the  offer,  and  created  for  him  a  com- 
pany of  Frenchmen,  which  under 
their  leader  became  the  best  of  the 
whole  army. 

One  day,  the  king  had  very  im- 
prudently advanced  into  the  very 
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when  too  late,  that  he  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides.  His  suite  consisted  of  a 
verjr  few  officers,  and  some  three 
hundred  horsemra.  The  enemy  were 
rapidly  closing  upcm  hhn — ^his  cap- 
ture was  inevitable. 

^  Monsiear  le  Fran^ais,**  said  the 
royal  Swede  to  Captain  Gassion, 
"  what  do  they  do  in  your  country 
in  cases  like  this?*' 

"Ride  over  them,**  answered  the 
Frenchman;  ''with  your  migestv's 
permission,  I  will  dear  so  broad  a 
road  for  you,  that  you  may  pass  in 
your  royal  state  carriage.** 

**  WeU,"  said  the  kii^,  "  go  on,  we 
will  follow  you.** 

Gassion  called  for  a  himdred  of 
the  horsemen,  and  charged  forth- 
with on  a  regunent  of  Croats.  See- 
ing his  men  about  to  fire,  he  cried 
oat,  so  as  to  be  heard  bv  the  enemj, 
"Come  on,  breast  to  breast,  place 
your  barrels  against  their  very  faces 
and  sii^  their  mustachios.** 

The  first  squadron  of  the  enemy 
fell  back  upon  the  second,  and  the 
whole  were  in  disorder  and  confu- 
sion. Then  by  a  sudden  manoeuvre 
he  collected  his  men  together  into  a 
dose  compact  body,  and  cut  his  pass- 
age through  the  Croat  reffiment, 
which  was  completely  routed.  On 
the  morrow,  the  king  sent  the  French 
entain  the  brevet  of  colonel  and  a 
valuable  chaiger.  The  military 
rules  interdict^  to  strangers  the 
entrSe  to  the  council;  but  the  kinff 
of  Sweden,  after  each  sitting,  himself 
informed  Crassion  of  all  that  had 
traosmred,  and  even  often  left  the 
boara  to  ask  his  advice  durine  the 
dehberation.  Gassion  was  ahvays 
the  bst  in  bed  and  the  first  out  of  it; 
he  made  for  himself  a  great  name, 
and  his  celebrity  reached  the  French 
capital  Grentlemen  of  the  first 
wiHes  of  France  wrote  to  him  for 
employment.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  form  the  finest  regiment  in  Europe, 
whose  marvellous  exploits  contri- 
buted essentially  to  the  brilliant 
nccesses  of  the  king  of  Sweden. 
Gassion  was  never  known  to  fail  in  a 
nngle  undertaking;  and  when  he 
was  complimented  about  any  of  his 
exploits,  ne  would  answer,  "  Misfor- 
tune is  an  enemy,  and  you  must  treat 
it  like  any  other  enemy.  You  must 
meet  it  with  so  bold  a  front,  that  it 
shsll  not  dare  to  approach  you.** 
The  ardour  and  indefatigable  acti- 
YQL.  xxzn.  vo,  cLxxxvni. 


vity  of  Gassion  made  him  the  fitting 
instrument  for  any  sudden  exploit  or 
c<nm  de  main,  lie  excelled  in  skir- 
mishes, which  he  called  morning 
qffidrs,  Wallenstein,  during  sevenu 
encounters,  testified  a  high  esteem 
for  him;  and  later  drcumstances 
proved  that  Bichelieu,  in  the  very 
privacy  of  his  cabinet,  had  appre- 
ciated his  w<»*th,  and  inscribed  his 
name  in  his  secret  tablets.  As  for 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  conceived  so 
great  a  friendship  for  him,  that  whe- 
tner  in  the  throng  of  battle,  or  in  the 
quietude  of  the  camp,  he  always 
wished  to  have  him  by  ois  side.  He 
would  for  hours  walk  with  him, 
leaning  on  his  arm,  in  familiar  con- 
verse, and  called  the  corps  com- 
manded by  Crassion  his  piUmo  regi- 
ment, affirming  that  he  never  slept 
so  soundly  as  when  Colonel  Gassion 
with  his  men  were  up  and  stirring. 

Colonel  Crassion  received  his  first 
wound  at  the  capture  of  Nuremberg. 
A  ball  struck  him  in  the  shoulder 
and  disabled  him.  The  king  had 
him  brought  into  the  city  to  the 
house  of  the  landgrave,  and  sent 
him  his  own  surgeon. 

There  was  a  mighty  bustle  in  the 
house  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
city,  when  the  litter  arrived  bearing 
the  wounded  body  of  the  fiunous 
Gassion.  The  bed-room  was  pre- 
^red  in  haste,  and  the  heart  of^the 
Fraulein  Elschen,  the  landgrave*s 
daughter,  was  in  a  complete  nutter. 
The  colonel  demeaned  himself  like 
a  hero  while  undergoing  the  opera- 
tion of  having  the  ball  extracted; 
but  his  despair  was  great  on  account 
of  the  interruption  of  service.  The 
patient  was  so  restless,  that  the  sur- 
geons declared,  that  unless  he  kept 
more  quiet,  fever  would  ensue,  and 
they  would  not  answer  for  his  life. 
The  old  landgrave  tried  to  keep  him 
calm,  but  in  vain. 

^^MonDieur  exclaimed  Gassion, 
trying  to  rise,  "it  is  all  fine  talking, 
for  you  can  go  out  and  come  in  as 
your  humour  leads  you,  but  I  can- 
not support  the  notion,  that  fighting 
is  going  on  below,  and  that  I  am 
lying  here  amidst  feather-beds,  bol- 
sters, and  pillows.  Hark!  listen!  there, 
by  heaven!  go  the  great  ^ns.** 

He  sat  up  in  bed  with  his  hand  to 
his  ear,  to  catch  the  sounds  of  the 
conflict. 

"  Do  you  wish^  Ji^,jQ.WJ^y^ur- 
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self,  moDfiietir?**  said  a  soft,  sweet 
Toice ;  "  or  do  you  only  wish  to  kee 
an  arm?  I  could  never  haye  thought 
that  the  best  head  in  the  army  had 
such  little  sense/* 

Gassion  looked  towards  the  other 
side  of  his  bed,  wh&re  the  fresh,  lair, 
hlne-^ed,  and  tender-hearted  Made- 
moiselle  Elschen  was  standing.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  colonel, 
and  a  tear  had  risen  in  each, 
ready  to  drop  upon  her  beautiftil 
and  rounded  cheeks. 

"  Prayexcuse  me,"  hesaid  abruptly ; 
"I  did  not  know  there  was  any  lady 
present ;  do  not  be  angry  or  grieved, 
mademoiselle,  I  will  be  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb.**  On  this  he  plunged  beneath 
the  bed-clothes  and  nid  his  head. 

^Ala  bonne  heurey'  exclaimed  the 
landgrave,  "your  gallantry  comes 
into  play  at  a  very  tnnely  season.*' 

"  1  guilty  of  gallantry  r  answered 
Gassion,  raising  his  head,  and  blush- 
ing to  the  very  eyes,  "  why,  monsieur, 
I  do  not  know  even  what  gal- 
lantry is!** 

"  Now  then,  Elschen,  since  M.  le 
Colonel  is  disposed  to  obey  you, 
command  him  to  take  repose,  and 
hand  him  that  cooling  potion.** 

Gassion*s  hand  trembled  as  he 
took  the  draught  from  the  young 
lady,  and  swallowing  the  contents  at 
a  single  mouthful,  he  plunged  into 
bed  again  like  a  man  determined  to 
go  to  sleep. 

Nothing  less  than  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  cure  from  a  dangerous  wound 
could  have  familiarised  Gassion  with 
the  face  of  even  a  beautiM  ml. 
She  often  sat  by  his  bedside,  often 
sang  to  amuse  him  (and,  sooth  to 
say,  she  warbled  like  a  very  night- 
ingale), often  read  to  him  amusing 
books,  to  while  away  the  time.  She 
brought  him  every  morning  news  of 
the  army's  operations,  and  this  ser- 
vice, on  her  part,  he  valued  more 
than  anything  else. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  fifth 
day,  the  colonel  was  visited  by  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  who  had  only  then 
re-entered  the  city.  Gassion  was 
lying  on  a  sofii  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  landgrave*s  garden. 

"  Well,  my  dear  colonel,"  said  the 
king,  "  you  nave  ^ot  a  very  pretty 
nurse ;  the  sight  ^ves  me  a  wish  to 
be  woimded  and  similarly  attended.'* 
You  see,  sire,  that  I  am  leading 
&e  lift  of  a  very  milk-sop.** 
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"  But  you  are  progressing  towards 
health,  and  we  shall  soon  have  you 
again  amount  us.  Are  yoiur  pre- 
judices agamst  marriage  at  aH 
chaoged  P*'  demanded  the  moaarcli. 

'^Not  in  the  least,  sire;  I  htm 
sworn  to  die  in  your  service.  Mar- 
riage infalliUy  spoils  a  soldier.** 

Gnstavus  lauftned  and  said,  "  Then 
I  am  nothing  of  a  soldier,  for  I  bav» 
a  wife  and  a  child.** 

"  Oh,  sire,  I  do  not  say  so." 

"But  it  seems  as  if  you  tha«M^ 
so ;  I  would  give  scnneuiing  if  ttuX 
pretty  blue-eyed  ml  could  tmm 
your  head,  and  make  you  think  a 
little  of  love.** 

"A  beauti{\il  lovN*,  sire,  I  G&ould 
make^  with  my  fkce  like  a  bear  IB  a 
passion  !** 

"  Hie  face  signifies  little,  monsiear 
le  colonel;  a  kind-hearted  Gemaii 
^1  seeks  for  more  solid  qualities. 
Our  camp  is  not,  thank  God,  the 
Louvre.  How  old  are  you,  my 
cherry-lipped  little  de«-?**  said  the 
king,  tummg  to  Elschen. 

"Seventeen,  sire,**  answered  tiie 
young  lady,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
a  profound  courtesy. 

"  And  you,  colonel  P" 

"  In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  thm* 
and-twenty,  sire. 

"  You  are  the  very  thing  Ibr  eMfc 
other,**  said  the  king,  "  the  first  ma* 
ffistrate  is  rich — this  is  his  only 
daughter— he  shall  bestow  her  npon 
you.'* 

"  Your  majesty  is  putting  me  to  ft 
severe  trial,**  snswex^  the  ookmel. 
"  Mademoiselle  Elschen  is  a  charm- 
ing little  rosebud,  nobody  can  deny 
it;  if  any  one  did,  I  would  make  it 
a  personal  matter ;  but  I  can  not,  I 
dare  not  think  of  marria^  she, 
— ^marriage  to  me  would  be  bke  per* 
petual  torture  P* 

The  king  indulged  himsdf  in  a 
loud  fit  of  laughter. 

"  You  will  marry  her,  'C^assiou, 
and  you  will  love  her.  I  will  wuer 
that  you  are  half  in  love  with  her 
already;  and  as  to  pleasii^  ^ 
youuff  lady,  I  should  think  it  was 
already  done  to  the  predse  poini 
What  do  you  say,  mademcnaelle?** 
demanded  the  king,  as  he  patted  iint 
blushing  beauty  gently  on  the  chedc 

"Ah,  sire,  tf  it  should  be  

she  stammered  and  stuck  flist 

"  You  are  afraid  to  confess,  UienP 
Why  he  h  ^uhwmt gMxkft  upon 
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Mrtfa.  Unlett  be  Mis  a  yictim  to 
hii  Talour,  he  -will  become  the  first 
and  finest  soldier  of  this  age.  He  is 
my  friend,  and  I  wish  him  to  accept 
t  wife  from  my  handa.  Take  the 
matest  care  of  him,  and  force  npon 
aim  the  part  of  a  lover.  Yon  miMt 
tase  down  tfaia  lion,  and  make  him 
t  domestiealed  rairaal.  I  give  yon 
te&  days  ibr  all  this,  and  thai  we 
will  have  a  n^erry  wedding.** 

There  really  seemed  to  bea  blnsh- 
iof  natdi  between  the  rongh,  rode 
soldier  and  the  beaotiful  bine-eyed, 
nt^-cheekedFranlein.  HisnuQestv 
afun  had  his  laugh,  and  then  took 
kn  dmartnre;  but  not  before  he 
bad  whispered  mto  the  young  girFs 
ear,  "Would  you  wish  to  know  the 
sorest  way  of  winning  Grassion's 
hearth  Speak  to  him  unceasingly  of 
the  war,  make  him  describe  his  cam- 
paigns, and  recount  his  different 
nato.  Tell  him  that  you  love  men 
of  his  pfofemon,  and  that,  had  you 
i  brave  soldier  for  voor  husband, 
joti  would  not  be  jealous  were  he  to 
divide  his  love  between  his  wiib  and 


fair  Elflchen  profited  by  the 
king^s  advice.  At  her  instigation  he 
talked  of  war  and  warriors ;  m  pitched 
battles  and  light  skirmishes;  of 
i^Ses  and  hondmrdments ;  of  the 
beroism  of  the  miffhty  '  Lion  of  the 
North,'  and  of  the  train  of  brave 
ofioers  in  his  service.  But,  a  man 
«f  real  merit,  he  rarely  or  ever  spoke 
of  himself.  In  such  discourse,  he 
experienced,  in  a  much  less  degree, 
the  tedium  of  convalescence.  He 
inwardly  acknowledged  the  charms 
of  his  young  listener,  and  he  wished 
her  always  at  his  side ;  he  even  con- 
feaed  to  himself,  that  if  it  were  pos- 
■ble  ibr  him  to  take  to  himself  a 
wife,  the  little,  round,  attentive,  lan- 
guishing ISschen,  would  be  his 
choice.  Had  she  possessed  the  natu- 
ral finesse  d  a  Frenchwoman,  she 
wonld  have  ftirly  entrapped  him, 
and  that  with  little  difficulty,  for 
he  very  frequently  approached  the 
noting  mood.  But  she  was  as  sim- 
ple of  heart  as  gentle  of  manner: 
8he  was  a  pure  specimen  of  a  German 
ijrl ;  and  not  only  Nnremberg,  but 
wmany,  possesses  many  such  per- 
fect specimens,  even  in  the  present 
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^  Gnstavus  Adolphns  was  most  de- 
"ms  for  Gasnon's  marriage,  since 


that,  he  thought,  would  be  the  surest 
means  of  fixing  him  in  (Germany. 
He  knew  well,  that  if  the  colonel 
joined  the  army,  a  single  and  un- 
fettered man,  his  scheme  would  prove 
abortive.  By  the  king's  directions, 
the  landgrave  withdrew  his  daughter 
from  Gri^on's  society  for  the  space 
of  three  whole,  long,  miserable  aajrg, 
and  commnnication  was  to  be  made 
to  the  king  of  the  colonel's  behaviour 
during  the  separation.  He  had  been 
first  Mgety;  then  melancholy;  then 
f^retfril;  his  appetite  had  left  him,  he 
could  scarcely  be  induced  to  take 
food;  he  found  fault  with  every  one 
and  every  thing;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  day,  he  had  actually  asked 
several  questions  as  to  the  cause  of 
Mademoiselle  Elschen's  absence.  The 
moment  appeared  ikvourable,  and 
the  Duke  of  Weimar  waited  on 
Qassion  by  the  desu^  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

•*  My  dear  colonel,"  said  the  duke, 
"  the  king  is  aware  that  yon  love  the 
landgrave^s  daughter,  and  I  am  his 
majwty's  delegate  in  this  delicate 
matter.  I  have  formally  demanded, 
on  your  behalf,  the  hand  of  the 
beautifiil  Mademoiselle  Elizabeth, 
and  her  fadier  has  as  formally  given 
his  consent.  Her  fortune  consists  of 
a  hundred  thousand  florins,  and  the 
generous  monarch,  our  hero  chief, 
will  give  you  an  equal  sum.  Yon 
may  consider  the  preliminaries 
settled." 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  to  marry," 
exclaimed  the  colonel. 

"  Tush !  my  good  friend,  we  all 
know  that  love  delights  in  mystifica- 
tion," answered  the  duke.  "  But  we 
have  guessed  your  secret;  it  is  use- 
less to  dissemble.  You  must  be  in 
love;  everything,  I  repeat,  is  ar- 
ranged. When  you  are  able  to  go 
out,  you  will  prcKseed  at  once  to  the 
altar;  in  this  case  is  a  collar  of  fine 

Cls,  the  gift  of  his  majesty  to  your 
^  py  bride.  She  has  full  informa- 
tion* of  this  proceedinff,  and  has  even 
avowed  her  love  and  devotion  for 
you." 

"  Surely,  my  dear  duke,  this  is  all 
pleasantry  on  you  part ! " 

•*I  tell  you,  monsieur  le  colonel, 
that  she  loves  you  to  distraction; 
she  flung  herself  in  tears  on  her 
father's  neck  and  made  the  avowal; 
if  you  resist  or  reflise  he^  hand,Tyou 
wUl  kill  her  "  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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"Do  vou  really  think  so,  mon- 
sieur le  due?" 

"I  am  certain  of  it— she  is  ap- 
proaching, and  you  can  yourself 
receive  her  avo^,"*  answered  the 
duke;  "I  will  leave  you  to  inform 
the  king  of  the  result  of  my  mission/* 

Mademoiselle  Elschen  approached, 
the  very  picture  of  a  bashful,  blush- 
ing bKiuty.  We  wish  our  Mend 
Maclise  had  been  present  to  have 
portrayed  her  on  his  living  canvass. 
Her  ddicate  features  and  her  ripening 
form  would  have  been  an  ornament 
to  his  most  imaginative  production. 

"  MademoiseUe,**  said  the  duke, 
"  you  witness  the  effect  which  ^our 
presence  produces  on  M.  de  Gassion; 
and  ^ou,  my  dear  colonel,  see  the 
agitation  into  which  your  very  look 
wrows  her  sensitive  heart  Fare- 
well ;  I  will  inform  the  kmg  that  he 
may  count  upon  your  eternal  gra- 
titude." 

The  duke  departed ;  and  the  boldest 
and  bravest  soldier  of  the  army  of  the 
"Lion  of  the  North"  and  the  land- 
grave's gentle  daughter  remained  a 
good  quarter  of  an  hour  near  each 
other  without  uttering  a  syllable. 
At  length  the  colonel  recovered  a 
little  presence  of  mind,  drew  forth 
the  necklace  of  pearls  from  the  case 
and  held  it  up,  that  the  yoxkx^  lady 
might  see  it.  Mademoiselle  ^schen 
knelt  down  by  the  sick  chair,  clasped 
her  hands,  and  raised  her  full,  larae, 
blue,  and  tearful  eves  to  the  gentle- 
mau*s  face.  Sucn  an  app^  was 
irresistible;  the  battle-field  was  for 
the  moment  ibrgotten ;  the  man  tri- 
umphed over  the  soldier  ;  he  placed 
the  necklace,  as  well  as  his  rude  fin- 
^rs  would  allow  him,  around  the 
ivory  throat  of  the  Fraulein,  whose 
moistened  eyes  were  irradiated  with 
the  joy  reflected  from  her  soul;  and 
ihcy  embraced;  yes,  they  actually 
embraced. 
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« As  tbe  worn  war^orte,  at  the  trumpet*! 

sound. 

Erects  bis  mane  and  paws  upon  the 
ground ;" 

80  Gassion  started  up  at  what  to 
him  was  a  refreshing  music,  but,  un- 
like Walter  Scott's  wotu  war-horse, 
whose  afle-enfeebled  powers  unfitted 
him  for  uirther  action,  Gassioo,  whose 
strength  had  completely  returned, 
donned  his  uniform  with  alacrity,  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  landgrave's 
house  slily  and  unobserved,  when 
the  Duke  of  Weimar  arrived. 

"You  arc  to  remain  quiet,  my 
dear  colonel,**  said  the  duke  ;  the 
king*s  orders  are,  that  you  are  to 
stay  in  the  house  another  day  or  two, 
that  your  health  may  not  \k  endan- 
gered.** 

"  Monsieur  le  due,**  answered  Gas- 
sion, "Uie  king  may  follow  the  im- 
pulses of  his  generous  heart,  bat 
rather  than  obey  such  orders,  I  will 
resign  the  service,  much  as  I  Unre 
him.  The  surgeons  have  given  me 
carte  blanche,  and  mv  r^im^t  re- 
quires my  directions. 

"  I  regret  exceedingly  in  bein^  the 
instrument  to  thwart  your  wi^e% 
but  I  must  formally  execute  ray 
duty.  The  king  on  this  occasion 
deltttates  his  power  to  your  intended  i 
it  is  for  her,  if  she  so  pleases,  to  release 
you  from  the  royal  re^^ridtitm.** 

Audience  was  inmiediatelv  de- 
manded of  the  Fraulein  ElMshen. 
The  colonel  so  earnestly  entreated 
permission  to  join  in  the  pastime  of 
war,  in  order,  as  he  said  and  assured 
the  damsel,  to  exhilarate  his  spirits, 
that  she  at  length  consented,  but  on 
the  sufigestion  of  the  duke  that'tfae 
campaign  would  be  over  in  three 
short  £y8. 

I  see  well,**  said  the  FrauUSn, 
smiling  through  her  tearful  eyes, 
see  well,  that  I  ^all  have  a 
mighty  rival  in  war,  but  I  consent 
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ardend^,  after  which  ceremony  he 
nn  off,  moonted  his  war-horse  and 
giilopped  away  to  his  r^^iment. 

The  able  strategy  of  Wallenstein 
i^rotracted  the  conipaign  to  a  weary 
ki^,  for  instead  of  three  it  ksted 
fblT  fifteen  days.  It  was  impossible 
to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  general  en- 
gaj^ement;  but  Gassion  was  con- 
spicaous  in  erery  skirmish,  and  his 
•chierements  elicited  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  army.  The  report  of 
his  fame  vraa  echoed  within  the  walls 
of  Nuremberg.  But  once  more 
placed  at  the  nead  of  his  regiment 
and  in  action,  he  could  not  resist  his 
dominant  passion,  and  love  became  at 
ooee  a  secondary  consideration.  The 
only  intelligence  recdTcd  by  poor 
sorrowing  £l8chen  was  from  the 
daily  bulletins.  Nevertheless,  whe- 
ther it  waa  to  i>lease  him,  or  in  obe- 
dience to  the  king*s  desire,  she  wrote 
to  her  lover,  encouraging  him  to 
omdo  bb  past  performances,  that  in 
nCnming  to  her,  she  mi^ht  behold 
bim  covered  with  ftew  laurels. 
Gaasion  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight ; 
he  exclaimed  that  there  was  not 
another  woman  in  the  wide  world 
worthy  of  his  love;  and  that  he 
would  espouse  her  with  the  ereatest 
pleasure  immediatelv  that— %e  had 
nothinc  else  to  do.  He  little  thought 
how  the  young  girl's  tender  heart 
was  meanwhile  breaking  with  grief 
tt  his  pertinacious  silence. 

One  morning  he  was  suddenly 
sent  for  by  Gnstavus  Adolphus. 

You  seem  to  be  emnloymg  your- 
adf  after  a  ipretlj  &snion  of  your 
own,  monsieur  le  colonel,**  saia  the 
HKmarch,  with  a  severe  look  and 
tone;  I  did  not  take  you  into  my 
Krvice  to  kill  women — read  that 
letter.**  Hereupon  he  handed  to  the 
colonel  a  letter  from  the  landgrave, 
which  he  <^>ened  and  read  as  fol- 
lows:— 

^^re,  my  dansfater  is  dead,  and 
Monsieur  de  Gassion  is  the  cause  of 
this  heavy  affliction.  It  is  now  fif- 
teen days  since  he  left  without  con- 
deseenmng  to  write  us  a  sin^e  line ; 
»  lever  has  been  raging  in  Nurem- 
berg, and  my  daughter  was  attacked ; 
but  she  would  have  been  saved,  like 
90  many  others,  if  anxiety  and  grief 
had  not  added  to  the  mali^nt  nature 
of  the  disorder  to  which  she  has 
Mien  a  victim.  My  afflictkm — my 
despair  is  io great,  that  I  canscaroely 
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send  this  short  communication  of  the 
event  to  your  migesty.** 

''What!**  exdumed  Gassion, 
trembling  in  every  limb  and  joint ; 
''is  it  true,  that  a  young  girl  has 
actually  died  through  love  of  me? 
Why — why  did  I  not  marry  her  on 
the  spot?  I  shall  never  find  her 
equal.^ 

"  The  event,  no  doubt,  is  a  melan- 
choly one,**  said  the  lion-hero,  "  how- 
ever calm  your  despair.  I  must  find 
yon  another  wife,  who  shall  be  wor- 
thy of  you;  Germany  is,  happily, 
rich  in  treasures  of  tne  sort**  But 
Gassion  thought,  that  Heaven  had 
regarded  unpropitiously  his  project 
of  marriage,  and  he  swore  solemnly 
never  agam  even  to  think  of  a  wife, 
but  to  devote  his  future  life  entirely 
to  his  passion  for  war. 

Shortly  after  this,  took  place  the 
fkmous  mttle  of  LQtzen,  where  Gas- 
sion had  a  principal  command.  A 
travelling  merchant  had,  the  day  be- 
fore, sola  to  the  colonel  a  very  fine 
charffer,  of  a  very  remarkable  colour, 
whkm  he  again  exchanged  for  one  of 
the  chargers  fh>m  the  King*s  stables. 
It  has  b^n  said,  that  the  assassin  of 
Gnstavus  recognised  by  the  colour 
of  the  horse  so  bought  the  victim 
for  his  murderous  aim.  Perhaps  in 
striking  the  king,  he  thought  he  was 
ridding  Germany  of  the  fierce  Gas- 
sion. However  that  may  be,  and  the 
subject  has  ffiven  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy—the king  Gnstavus  Adol- 
^us  fell  on  the  field  of  Ltttzen. 
The  Imperklisto  sufibred  dreadfully. 
Ficcolomini  had  seven  horses  killed 
under  him;  Poppenheim  was  left 
dead  on  the  field,  although  the  en- 
dianted  person  of  Wallenstein  re- 
mained unhurt  through  showers  of 
balls.  Gaarion  and  ^e  cavalry  con- 
tended bravely  for  the  body  of  the 
murdered  moriarch,  and  carried  it 
off  to  the  church  of  a  neiriibouring 
village.  The  traveller,  as  ne  passes, 
still  sees  theSchwedenstein  or  Swede*s 
stone,  raised  on  the  wpot  where  the 
monairoh  fell. 

The  colonel  was  now  out  of  em- 
ployment, but  he  did  not  loiu;  remain 
so;  for  all  the  sovereigns  of  £urope 
end^voured  to  obtain  the  services  of 
so  remarkable  a  man.  Amonp;  others, 
came  a  courier  from  Richelieu,  who 
knew  better  than  an^  one  else  the 
art  of  gaining  parUsans.  Other 
monarchs  offered  Gas^n  honours 
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and  richel ;  but  the  esrdioal  aimed 
at  the  coloneFa  weakne•^  as  the  foU 
lowing  extract  from  his  letter  on  the 
occasion  will  prove. 

The  king,  my  master,  not  only 
wishes  to  have  your  serrioes,  but  the 
services  of  your  whole  regiment. 
Those  who  have  fbrmed  themselves 
after  your  example  will  be  predous 
to  his  eyes,  and  we  will  augment 
their  number  by  two  companies ;  the 
horses  for  which  are  now  ready  in 
mj  stables.  They  are  handsome 
animals,  and  only  require  to  earrv 
brave  riders  like  you,  monsieur  le 
colonel.  As  for  emplo3mAent,  I  pro- 
mise you,  on  my  faith,  plenty.  M.  le 
Duo  de  Lorraine  promises  us  enough 
hot  business.  Consider,  colonel,  that 
yoor  country  now  calls  on  you  for 
the  succour  of  your  arm." 

Cession  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
soon  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  was  very 
speedily  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  The 
secretary  of  state,  Des  Noyers,  con- 
ducted him  in  his  carriage  to  the 
ChAteau  of  Ruel,  the  residence  of  the 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  When  Crassion 
was  announced,  the  minister  opened 
his  curious  tablets,  and  therein  found 
these  wordB  inscribed  under  the  sol- 
dier's name,  blunt,  impetuous, 
but  sensible  and  strictlv  honest  heart 
— and  easily  gained.  It  were  unpar- 
donable not  to  win  him  for  his 
majerty*s  service." 

HiB  eminence  employed  his  most 
oily  manner  and  most  tender  phrases, 
that  he  might  at  once  andeffectuidlv 
carry  his  purpose  with  the  colonel, 
who  could  not  express  a  desire  which 
was  not  acceded  to  without  hesita- 
tion. He  wished  to  increaee  hit  regi- 
ment by  a  company  of  dragoons, 
the  cardinal  promised  him  two.  He 
obtained  moreover,  extraordinary 
pay  for  his  men,  and  the  privilege  of 
selecting  his  own  officers,  and  of  be- 
stowing grades  and  ihvours  without 
the  control  or  interfer^ce  of  the 
ccfurt  Gassion  was  delighted  heymid 
measure,  and  waa  about  to  take  his 
departure  when  his  eminence  said, — 
I  must  keep  you  to  dine  with  me, 
colonel;  I  wish  still  to  converse 
with  you  on  some  important  matters. 
To  pass  the  time  till  dinner,  Des 
Noyers  will  accompany  you  to  the 
stables,  where  vou  will  see  the  horses, 
and  you  am  afterwards  examine  Uie 
arms  destined  for  your  two  new  com- 
pMues." 


WortkUi.  [Atgoit, 

During  his  visit  to  the  stables, 
Qassion  waa  aeeompanied  not  only  by 
Des  Noym,  but  by  the  fkmovs 
Father  J oseph.  The  favourite  coun- 
cillor of  the  cardinal  wished,  like  his 
master,  to  obtain  Gassi(m*s  good 
grace,  and  spoke  largely  and  with  aa- 
suranoe  on  matters  about  which  he 
was  wholly  ignorant,  and  the  latter, 
who  was  no  courtier,  exposed  prompt- 
ly the  other*s  blunders. 

see,"  said  Father  Joseph,  widi 
a  mortified  air,  that  we  are  not  of 
the  same  ojMnion." 

That  is,"  answered  the  colonel 

because  we  are  not  of  the  same  pro- 
fession." 

Des  Nqvers  made  signs  that  he 
should  hold  his  tongue,  but  in  vain. 
The  blunt  soldier  still  continued 

K  I  were  to  discourse  with  you 
about  the  catholic  ritual,  I  diould 
as  speedily  and  as  completely  shew 
myself  devoid  of  common  sense !" 

At  dinner  Gassion  was  plaeed  op- 
posite to  the  cardinal,  who  kept  ms 
dark,  piercmg  eyes  fixed  on  him  dur- 
mg  the  whole  of  the  repast  His 
eminence,  indeed,  listened  so  atten- 
tively to  what  the  colonel  said,  ^at 
he  searcely  ate  anvthing.  Att  the 
company  observed  this,  but  tile  Sieor 
de  fiautru,  who  was  a  celebrated  wit, 
whiraered  the  minister, — 

Your  eminence  will  surely  have 
to-night  an  ind%estion,  for  your  eyes 
have  been  devouring  the  whole  of 
that  lansquenet,  boots,  spurs,  umfom, 
andaUr 

Nevertheless,"  answered  the  car- 
dinal, ^  I  have  b^  no  means  had  my 
sufficiency.  I  wish  to  regale  mvseif 
largely  r 

The  Father  Joeeph,  who  in  ooaie- 
quence  of  Gassioirs  biuntness  te- 
wards  him  in  the  morninff,  bad  taken 
a  dislike  to  him,  entered  by  way  of 
revenge  into  a  multafarioua  diseoi- 
sion  with  him,  but  with  the  like  iU 
sueeess,  and  was  compelled  fer  a 
seeond  time  to  beat  a  retreat 

On  leaving  the  table  QasaioaaskeA 
who  was  that  Capucmal  caasomb 
who  loved  so  talk  so  largely.  Bk 
emin»oe  indulged  himself  in  a  kog 
fit  of  laughter,  and  said  loudly 

**  That  rogue  of  a  Capudn  is  my 
private  councillor,  but  do  not  tmnd 
what  he  says  or  does.  A  man  of 
your  merit  need  #  not  observe  idk 
cmmonies  on  sudi  occasions." 

As  the  colond^was  abo«l  to  de- 
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letnd  to  tkt  earciage,  the  cardinal 
drew  him  into  the  embrasure  of  a 
window. 

"  Monsieur,'*  said  he,  with  a  look 
fbH  of  meaning,  **I  wiQ  venture  to 
ny  you  are  thinking  of  returning  to 
your  regiment.*" 

To-morrow,  if  I  am  able,**  an- 
swered the  seedier;  "and  I  trust  your 
eminence  will  at  once  send  me  your 
instructions.** 

"  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,**  observed 
the  cardinal,  "  I  have  something  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  say  to  you. 
Betum  in  three  days.** 

^  These  great  men  are  really  amu- 
ainff  people,**  said  she  to  Des  Noyers, 
as  toey  returned.  I  ask  you  the  use 
of  wasting  a  whole  dav  en  horses 
and  idle  ceremonies  of  politeness, 
when  they  can  come  straight  to  the 
business.  Ja  it  the  custom  for  people 
in  this  country  thus  to  conceal  their 
Uioughts?** 

"  They  do  much  worse,**  answered 
the  secretary,  "  they  think  one  way, 
and  act  another.** 

Then  I  must  not  remain  among 
them,  for  in  such  work  I  am  an  awk- 
ynid,  bunoler,**  observed  Gassion. 
^Do  yon  know  what  may  be  this 
mighty  secret  of  his  eminence  ?'* 

"^I  am  as  ignorant  as  yourself,** 
was  the  reply.  "It  is  something  fo- 
reign to  my  department.  Perhaps, 
M.  le  cardinal  wishes  to  prove  your 
devotion  to  the  king.  In  that  case 
be  is  not  over-scrupulous ;  obey  the 
eaidinal  blindly,  comply  with  all  his 
demands,  and  vou  cannot  fail  to  rise 
to  a  distiiiguisned  poation.  It  is  the 
tnly  waywat  people  succeed  in  this 
country.*' 

"Indeed,**  muttered  Gassion  to 
hBDseU;  "  here  is  another  wishing  to 
plav  the  rogue  with  me.** 

On  the  third  day,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  colonel  was 
before  the  cardinal*8  gate,  and  being 
admitted,  was  conducted  up  a  private 
itMrease,  and  mj^steriously  shewn 
into  the  secret  cabinet  . 

"You  are  i4>  betimes  this  morn- 
ing, and  you  were  about  to  surprise 
the  enemy,**  observed  the  carcunal. 
"Ceme  thk  way,  I  like  to  see  per- 
sons when  I  speak  to  them.**  He 
conducted  Gassion  into  the  light 

"Have  you  received  anv  proposals 
from  the  MM.  de  Bouillon,  or  the 
Duke  of  Guise,**  he  demanded,  as- 
•oming  a  serious  tone  and  face. 


"  None  whaterfr,**  aosweied  Gas- 
sion. 

"I  believe  you,**  returned  the 
minister,  "there  is  a  grand  conspi- 
racy against  the  kins  and  state.** 

"  The  rebels  shall  have  little  chance 
of  success.  We  will  rout  them,** 
said  the  colonel,  calmly. 

"Better  than  that,**  remarked 
Hichelieu,  "  we  must  circumvent 
them." 

"That  is  jour  affair,**  continued 
the  colonel,  m  the  same  quiet  way, 
"mine  is  to  rout,  fight,  and  disperse 
them.** 

"  You  can  serve  us,  indeed,  in  this 
matter,**  whispered  the  cardinal,  with 
one  of  his  penetrating  looks. 

"  Dispose  of  my  arm,'*  said  Gas- 
sion. 

"  But  we  have  first  need  of  your 
wit  and  cunning,**  observed  his  ani- 
nence. 

"  Of  wit  I  was  never  possessed,  M. 
le  cardinal,  and  I  don't  know  what 
cunning  means,**  returned  the  colonel. 

"The  Count  de  Soissons  is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  conspiracy ;  he 
is  largely  bribing  the  troops,  and  in- 
ducing them  to  desert,**  said  Riche- 
lieu. 

Send  me  against  him,  and  I  will 
drag  him  before  your  eminence,  dead 
or  5ive.'* 

"  No,  no,  we  must  act  ouickly  and 
cautiously,  there  must  oe  no  vio- 
lence." 

"What  may  be  your  eminence's 
meaning  ?  ** 

"  They  will  certainly  write  to  yoU| 
inviting  you  to  join  their  party.  You 
must  wnte  your  compliance,  and  ob- 
tain their  secrets,  that  we  may  with 
greater  certainty  draw  out  their 
rangs.** 

"  This  is  a  miserable  affair,  M.  le 
cardinal,"  said  Gassion,  with  the 
calm,  off-hand  manner  which  was 
usual  with  him  every  where  except 
in  the  field  of  baUle,  "  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  acquit  myself  in  such  a 
part" 

"  But  you  shall  be  assisted." 

"I  mean  to  say  that  the  diaracter 
you  would  have  me  assume  is  wholly^ 
repugnant  to  my  nature.  I  cam^ 
be  treacherous  towards  any  one  — 
not  even  towards  traitors  to  the  king 
and  state." 

The  grey  eyebrows  of  the  cardinal 
were  contracted,  as  if  in  sudden  dis- 
pleasure. 
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"  No  haste  on  this  occasion,  Gas- 
sion, take  time  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter,'* observed  the  cardinal. 

"Always  a  fair  fight,  and  room 
enough;  that  is  my  motto,**  said 
Grassion. 

"  But  your  fortune  will  be  made,** 
interrupted  the  cardinal. 

"  Then  it  must  remain  to  be  made. 
My  first  word,  your  eminence,  is  al- 
ways my  last,"  returned  the  colonel. 

"The  kinff  will  be  displeased  at 
your  refusal,  said  the  minister. 

"  He  will  forgive  me  when  I  have 
rendered  him  real  service  on  the 
battle-field,**  retorted  the  soldier  of 
fortune. 

"Is  your  mind  made  up?**  de- 
manded Bichelieu. 

"  Irrevocably,**  replied  Gassion. 

"  Then  may  we  reckon  that  you 
will  be  equally  inflexible  towards  our 
enemies  ?  * 

"  I  tell  vou  that  I  cannot  and  will 
not  play  the  traitor  to  any  one." 

"Give  me  your  handf,'*  said  the 
cardinal,  "^ou  are  a  man  of  high 
honour,  I  wish  there  were  many  more 
like  you  in  France.  Tour  feelings 
shall  always  be  respected,  and  I  will 
afford  you  other  means  of  mounting 
to  distinction.  Be  prudent,  and  for- 
get what  you  have  just  now  heard." 

"I  have  already  forgotten  every 
thin«^**  replied  (rassion. 

"  Now  go,  and  visit  the  king,"  said 
the  cardinal,  "and  aft^  that  you 
shall  be  f^" 

Thus  did  Gassion's  scruples  of  ho- 
nour prevent  him  from  at  once  reach- 
ingan  eminent  position. 

The  colonel's  reception  at  Saint 
Germain  was  even  more  flattering 
than  it  had  been  at  Ruel.  The  kmg 
hada  long  conversation  with  him  in  his 
cabinet;  the  principal  topics  being 
—  what  kind  of  game  principdly 
abounded  in  the  forests  of  Germany ; 
whether  thA  GprmAnn  VwMd-.  ataaIImI 


could  sound  a  dear,  dry  blast  thnmgli 
the  horn :  whether  the  Gennana  wore 
much  lace  around  the  knees,  and 
what  was  the  depth  of  that  laoe; 
whether  they  ensconced  thar  legs  in 
grands  canons^*  and  if  thev  wCTe 
the  size  of  a  couple  of  large  drums.* 
To  these  important  questions,  which 
related  to  matters  which  ezdusiv^^ 
occupied  the  mind  of  Louis  XILL, 
the  lansquenet  colonel  gave  such  an- 
swers as  to  please  his  majesty. 

On  quitting  his  majesty,  the  ccdo- 
nel  traversed  the  waiting-room,  which 
was  full  of  ladies. 

"  Is  not  that  the  famous  Gassion  T * 
asked  one  of  them. 

"  Most  certainly,"  answered  Bau- 
tru, who  happened  to  be  there. 

"  Ah !  we  beseech  you  to  stop  him 
for  one  moment,  that  we  may  only 
look  at  him,**  implored  the  ladV. 

Bautru  accosted  the  colonel,  who 
turned  briskly  round. 

"  Stop,  Monsieur  de  Gassion,**  aaid 
he,  "  here  is  the  Countess  of  Bonr- 
donn6  dying  to  have  a  word  with 
you." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  lady,  "  we 
do  not  converse  every  day  with  a 
hero  of  your  stamp.** 

"  Pray,  madam,  excuse  me,'*  stam- 
mered the  colonel,  blushmg  to  the 
very  whites  of  the  ejes,  to  make  use 
of  a  French  expression. 

"  I  speak  as  I  think,  M.  le  colonel, 
and  we  all  think  alike,"  observed  the 
lady. 

Thereupon,  a  circle  of  beauties 
gathered  around  the  colonel,  who 
wished  that  he  was  once  more  charg- 
ing the  imperial  cavalry  at  the  head 
of  his  dashing,  dare-devil  regiment. 

"  Do  you  remain  at  Paris  any  time, 
M.  le  colonel  P"  demanded  the  lady 
in  her  softest  and  most  mellifluous 
tones. 

"I  droart  to-morrow  morning  for 
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her  benrtiftJ  eyes,  "what!  fly  so 
BOOD  from  the  abode  of  love,  the 
graces,  and  the  j^easmres?  Do  you 
mA.  to  escape  m>m  our  admiration? 
Alas !  gire  ns  at  least  time  that  we 
may  string  gaiiands  to  adorn  your 
temples.** 

*^Mord»eu  I  what  is  the  meanii^  of 
all  this  flummery  r*  demanded  Su* 
sioD,  in  astonismnent,  not  knowing 
that  the  conntess  was  adopting  the 
manner  and  lan^affe  of  the  cele* 
hrated  Hotel  de  RambouiUet. 

''We  know,  monsieur,**  continued 
the  lady,  "  that  your  heroic  soul  de- 
mises our  sex, — ^we  are  neither  Ama- 
zons, nor  descendants  of  Pallas,  to 
win  your  heart,  but  it  is  time  to 
yield.  We  must  triumph  orer  your 
obduracy  and  coldness. 

**  CJertainly,  most  certainly,'*  ex- 
dshned  the  ladies  in  chorus. 

''Ladies,*'  continued  the  countess, 
turning  round,  "  I  invite  you  all  to 
&Toar  me  with  your  society  this 
eTening  to  meet  M.  de  Gassion. 
We  wiU  not  allow  him  to  return  with 
his  injurious  prejudices  to  the  field 
of  biUle.  You  will  come,  monsieur ; 
indeed,  you  do  not  leave  this  apart- 
ment without  giving  your  promue." 

"Pray,  pray,  ladies,  excuse  me.  I 
hsfe  something  else  to  do  than  to 
listen  to  such  ime  extravagance." 

"Whatr  said  Bautrn,  "are  you 
tfiiid,  colonel,  of  meeting  face  to 
fiue  such  fiur  enemies  ?" 

**WeU,  well,  well,  have  it  your 
own  way,  I  will  certainly  accept  the 
invitation,'*  said  at  length  the  co- 
kmel 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  a  large 
crowd  had  gathered  before  hb  hotel 
which  his  usual  modesty  would  not 
aUow  him  to  encounter,  ne  therefore 
proeeeded  to  the  Pahiis  Royale,  and 
onlystdusk  re-enteredhisownapart- 
nients.  Bautru  appeared  at  eight 
o'clock  to  conduct  bun  to  the  hotel 
<^  the  countess. 

The  ladies  of  the  court  had  long 
conceived  a  great  alSsotion  for  Gus- 
tafug  Adolphos.  He  had  been  the 
Im  of  the  age,  and  not  only  that, 
^  the  hero  of  several  romances, 
wherein  many  of  his  officers,  espect- 
slly  GasBion,  had  been  made  to  fi- 
Snre.  When,  therefore,  it  was  bruited 
that  be  was  to  be  at  the  Countess  of 
l^rdonne*s,  all  the  w<»'ld  demanded 
^dminion,  but  the  lady  only  invited 
tbe  youngest,  wittiest,  ind  pcettiest 


of  the  beUet  of  Paris.  There  were 
only  two  centlemen  present,  Bautru 
and  Gau£fre,  a  celebrated  advocate. 

The  colonel  was  received  with  ex- 
traordmary  honours ;  he  was  placed 
in  a  chair  of  state,  surmounted  by  a 
crown  of  laurels  and  flowers;  the 
bevy  of  ladies  surrounded  him,  and 
when  they  had  well-nigh  overwhelm- 
ed him  with  fhlsome  compliments, 
GaufiVe  commenced  an  oration,  as  if 
he  were  pleading  before  the  judges  in 
favour  of  the  lair  sex.  The  orator 
passed  in  review  all  the  flimous  beau- 
ties of  antiquitv,  even  to  Clelia,  and 
the  heroines  of  the  siege  of  Calais. 
He  then  discussed  the  happiness  de- 
rived from  love,  and  spoke  at  length 
of  the  joys  tasted  by  Binaldo  in  the 
raurdens  of  the  witching  Armida. 
During  the  whole  of  this  discourse, 
Gassion  turned  and  twisted  on  his 
seat  of  state,  and  scarcelv  knew  which 
way  to  look,  for  fear  ot  encountering 
the  handsome  forms  which  encirded 
him,  and  more  than  once  actually 
yawned.  In  conclusion,  the  advo- 
cate, with  a  voice  broken  with  deep 
emotion,  worked  up  his  address  by 
saving  that  all  the  past  achievements 
of  the  fair  sex  were  nothing,  since  the 
finest  jewel  was  still  wanti^  to  their 
crown  of  conquest,  inasmuch  as  the 
mighty  Gassion  would  not  yield  up 
his  soul,— confessing  himself  their 
vanouished  slave. 

^  Hallo,  m^  good  fellow,"  exclaimed 
Gassion,  taking  seriously  all  that  was 
passing,  and  r^y  pitying  the  weep- 
ing orator,  "  never  mind,  do  not  fret 
yourself.  I  am  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  will  think,  I  pro- 
mise you,  of  love  on  some  of  these 
fine  mornings.** 

But  M.  Gauffre  was  peremptory, 
and  cried  out  that  he  must  think  of 
it  immediately.  He  philosophised 
iike  an  oracle  on  the  rapidity  of  time 
and  the  ravages  of  his  murderous 
scythe,  and  he  concluded  by  throw- 
ing himself  upon  his  knees,  and  in- 
viudnff  the  little  but  inalknous  ^od  of 
love,  ne  supplicated  the  urchm  to 
dcacond  fimn  heaven,  and  to  launch 
his  arrows  against  the  colonel's  heart, 
which  was  harder  than  the  hardest 
rock? 

'^But  what  on  earth,"  exclahned 
Gassion,  who  was  losing  all  patience, 
"does  that  man  mean  ¥rith  all  his 
tears,  sighs,  turned-up  eyes,  looks, 
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"What  io  I  meanr  answered 

Gauffre,  "why,  I  mean  that  jou 
^ould  select  a  fair  dame  of  this 
party  to  whom  you  must,  kneeling 
at  her  feet  pay  your  homage ;  that 
you  should  oiestow  upon  her  the  as- 
surance of  your  tenderness  hy  giving 
her  a  chaste  salute,  and  afterwards 
carrying  her  colours ;  that  you  should 
think  of  her  in  the  midst  of  battle ; 
and  that  your  first  care  after  each 
scene  of  bloodshed  should  be  to  send 
her  a  tender  message,  and  heap  upon 
her  the  most  endearing  names  V 

The  ladies  applaud^  this  piece  of 
incoherent  declamation. 

"  What  ?**  eried  Gassion,  blushing, 

must  I  select  a  lady  from  this  &ir 
company,  and  salute  her  openly,  pub- 
licly ?  Well,  then,  will  the  lady 
whom  I  select  choose  me  for  her 
gallant  r 

Willingly,  willingly,'*  exclaimed 
all  the  ladies  in  the  same  breath. 

"Very  well,**  said  Gassion,  sum- 
moning courage,  **tell  me,  now,  my 
dear,  good-hearted,  weeping  frieno, 
is  your  wife  here  ?" 

"  Certainly,  monsieur  le  colonel,** 
answered  Gauffre. 

"  Then  I  select  her ;  where  is  she  ?** 
demanded  the  colonel, 

Gauffre  went  up  to  a  very  pretty 
woman,  took  her  oy  the  hand,  con- 
ducted her  to  where  the  colonel  was 
seated,  and  formally  presented  her. 
The  colonel  bluslied,  if  possible, 
more  deeply  than  ever,  hesitated, 
then  jumped  up,  saluted  the  advo- 
cate's wife,  who  submitted  with  the 
best  grace  imaginable;  then  seiiEed 
his  hat,  and  without  waiting  to  take 
leave  of  the  congregated  lames,  fiurly 
bolted  out  of  the  room,  and  maae 
his  escape  from  the  hotel  of  the 
Countess  of  Bourdonn^.  He  then 
vowed  that  he  would  never  again  set 
Ibot  in  a  soIoh,  and  that  he  would 
leave  Paris  as  quickly  as  possible. 
And  he  kept  his  word,  mi  Gas- 
ik»n*s  adventure  created  loud  lau^^iter 
throughout  the  capital,  and  when  it 
was  reported  to  the  king^  even  that 


manded  from  the  king  the  rask  of 
Mar^chal  de  Camp  fbr  his  favouxSe^ 
in  whom  his  trust  and  confidence  bt- 
eame  so  great,  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  to  the  contumacious  ministers 
of  other  nations,  "  Have  a  care  how 
you  raise  difficulties,  I  will  send 
Gassion  to  overcome  them.** 

In  less  than  three  ^ears  Gassiaa 
had  cleared  all  the  provinces  of  France 
f^om  the  enemy,  he  had  routed  out  the 
rebds  from  l^ormandy,  and  in  his 
brilliant  campaign  in  Flanders  had 
conducted  his  army  to  the  very  gates 
of  Antwerp;  and  the  minister  so  ab- 
solute and  tyrannical  in  other  respects, 
held  him  in  such  esteem,  that  he  never 
asked  his  services  in  the  war  against 
the  Count  de  Soissons. 

One  day  Gassion  received  fh» 
Bichelieu  a  kind  and  affMe  letter. 

am  getting  old,**  said  he,  ''and 
am  desirous  or  assuring  the  welfare 
of  my  friends.  I  have  a  project  as 
regards  yourself,  which  I  am  anxioas 
to  carry  into  speedy  effect;  come  to 
me  during  winter,  and  count  upon 
my  smcere  attachment** 

In  due  time  Monsieur  de  Graasion 
appeared  at  Ruel. 

"You  have  many  enemies,**  ob- 
served the  cardinal,  '*your  spwat 
merits  have  excited  the  spleen  the 
envious  and  jealous.  So  lon^  as  I 
live,  those  people  can  never  mjure 
you,  but  on  my  death  you  will  be  the 
object  of  base  intrigues;  a  kind  of 
wtur&re  in  which  your  open  and  loyal 
mind  will  not  allow  you  to  engage. 
I  will  make  your  fortune,  and  place 
you  so  hiffh,  that  your  enemies  diall 
not  be  able  to  reach  you.  The  first 
vacant  bdtoH  of  Marshal  of  France  is 
d^ined  for  you ;  meanwhile  accept 
this  small  present  as  a  token  ci  my 
r^rd  and  esteem.**  His  eminence 
himded  to  him  two  costly  diamond 
rings. 

<*And  how  comes  it  that  your 
eminence  gives  me  two  rings?*"  said 
the  blunt  B(ddier. 

One  is  for  your  wife,**  answered 
the  cardmaL 
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Hk  ap^rtr  Miinkfer,  '«if  your  ivfiiy- 
MBM  to  toe  fiur  mx  is  ftal,  or  only 
i%Md«  ior  I  wiBh  ttbore  aU  thingi 
t»  rpiator  you  happy 

'^in  truth,  your  eminence,  the 
tti  aez  has  al^rays  inspired  me  with 
fmt  mtber  than  love ;  but  if  your 
CMiinence  takes  od  yourself  the  task 
if  seleetioB,  I  no  longer  obiect." 

"  I  have  already  selecteo,  Gassion^ 
and  YOU  will  be  satisfied,  so  far  as 
yoata,  beauty,  distinfttion  of  name, 
nd  amount  of  fortune,  are  concerned. 
W%  will  create  you  a  duke,  and  this 
alliaaee  will  place  you  on  equality 
with  the  lofti»t  and  luroudest  nobles 
ct  the  land." 

**I  cannot,  monsieur  k  cardinal, 
sofficiently  express  my  jpratitude. 
Bat  I  know  not  any  ment  on  my 
fsor  part  which  has  deserred  such 
ttansenidant  favonrs.** 

**  Merits — ^farours?"  said  the  ear- 
iaa^         will  tell  you,  Gassion. 
You  are  the  onlvman  m  France  who 
ita  stranger  to  tne  yillanoos  intrigues 
which  hare  surrounded  me.    x  ou 
lie  the  most  honest,  the  most  manly, 
the  naost  honourable  subject  of  his 
vajesty.    In  all  these  Qualities  you 
tie  eren  my  superior.  We  are  alone, 
sod  I  make  the  ayowal,  for  I  know 
ys«r  modesty.  Hearts  and  souls  like 
yours  are  rare,  and  when  found, 
should  be  cherished,  valued,  trea- 
sued.    I  wish  to  see  you  chief  of  a 
lofty  and  powerful  house,  and  that 
fBtnre  times  may  behold  future  Gas- 
ibBS  by  the  side  of  the  monarchs  of 
¥rsnee,  who  may  emulate  the  bright 
oample  bequeathed  to  them  by  the 
noblest  of  ancestors.   Time  is  pre- 
cious,—  return  to-morrow;  I  will 
present  you  to  your  future  wife,  and 
we  will  then  give  directions  for  the 
contract  of  marriage.'" 

Gassion  attended  at  the  cardinal's 
on  the  following  morning,  but  he  was 


1o9i0$t  Man.  m 

•verjr  way  e^ual  to  the  o^jest  of  the 
sar<hnal's  Section.  Your  ring  shall 
not  lie  useless.*" 

But  the  king  never  acquitted  him- 
self of  his  promise.  The  shortness 
of  great  men  s  memories  has  become 
a  uttle  proverbial.  Besides  he  soon 
followed  his  minister  to  the  tomb. 
Gassion  was  now  decided  in  his  own 
mind,  that  Heaven  had  ordained  for 
him  the  state  of  bachelorship,  nor 
did  he  express  any  regret  that  the 
projects  for  his  marriage  had  never 
been  completed.  He  returned  to  the 
camp,  and  once  more  lived  that  rude 
life  which  he  preferred  to  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world. 

Then  commenced  that  series  of 
memorable  campaigns  which  have 
immortalised  the  name  of  Gassion. 
He  had  a  main  share  in  the  victory 
of  Boervi,  and  became  the  friend  of 
the  Due  d'Enghien,  who  demanded 
for  him  the  b&m  of  Marshal.  The 
cardinal  Maaarin  returned  for  answer 
that  M.  de  Turenne  deserved  the 
preference,  and  that  Gassion  should 
check  his  eagerness  for  the  distiae- 
tion. 

M.  de  Turenne,"  said  the  modest 
Gassion,  ^^will  honour  the  rank — 
whereas,  I  shall  be  honoured." 

Both,  however,  received  the  baton, 
Nevertheless,  Gassion,  as  Richelieu 
predicted,  had  many  enemies  at  the 
Louvre.  He  was  represented  as  an 
ambitious  man,  desirous  of  abusing 
his  influence  with  the  army.  It  was 
only  necessary  for  him  to  appear  at 
court,  and  pay  his  homage  to  the 
queen-regent  and  her  nunister,  to  in- 
sure an  easy  victory  over  his  slander- 
ers. But  he  scorned  to  do  so ;  he 
despised  the  shifting,  feeble,  vacillat- 
ing government  of  Anne  of  Austria; 
he  had  a  contempt  for  the  cunning, 
hypocritical  Mazarin.  The  council 
of  the  regency  checked  and  thwarted 
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Richelieu  was  riffht  when  he  indited 
on  his  secret  tablets  that  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  hare  against  the 
state  a  heart  so  sensible  and  so  easy 
to  gain. — Gassion  was  filled  with  dis- 
gust. 

Not  knowing  how  to  rid  himself 
of  so  redoubted  a  soldier,  the  Cardinal 
Mazarin  determined  to  employ  him 
in  such  manner  that  his  destruction 
should  be  sure.  He  therefore  sent 
an  order  for  him  to  attack  the  enemy, 
who  had  their  position  vrithin  impreg- 
nable entrenchments.  The  marshaJ, 
divining  the  minister*s  intentions,  re- 
turned the  order,  with  the  following 
note  appended : — 

"  I  have  never,  during  my  whole 
career,  failed  in  any  enterprise  re- 
quiring diligence  and  courage,  but 
what  is  now  required  is  an  impossi- 
bility. If  you  would  effect  my  death, 
let  me  be  arraigned  and  tried,  and  let 
me  lose  my  h^  on  the  scaffold,  but 
do  not  to  your  resentment  sacrifice 
the  whole  army,  I  will  never  consent 
to  lead  brave  soldiers  to  a  certain 
butchery." 

While  anticipating  his  recall,  he  for 
a  few  days  appeared  gloomy  and  re- 
served, and  this  conduct  on  the  nart 
of  their  general  communicated  a 
gloom  to  the  officers  and  army.  In- 
telligence, however,  was  brought  to 
him  that  he  could  carry  Lens  by  a 
caup^de'tMaUi  and  he  gave  the  word 
for  action,  determined  that  the  news 
of  his  brilliant  achievement  should 
arrive  at  the  same  moment  with  that 
of  hb  disgrace.  While  issuing  his 
last  orders  from  the  window  of  a 
house,  a  shrill  voice  was  heard  by  all. 


Worthiei.  [August, 

repeatedly  pronouncing  the  name  Off 
Gaasion  without  any  one  disooverii^ 
whence  the  voice  proceeded.  This 
extraordinary  circumstance  was  re- 
garded as  an  inauspicious  announce- 
ment, and  his  officers  entreated  the 
marshal  to  postpone  the  assault,  but 
he  would  not  consent.  Again  did 
the  mysterious  voice  pronounce  his 
name,  when  he  exdauned  with  all 
his  force, — 

"What  do  you  want?  Is  it  my 
ruin  you  are  announcing  ?  I  am  ex- 
pecting it  at  the  hands  of  the  vei^ 
next  courier.  If  it  be  my  death,  it 
is  well ;  for  my  name  and  my  person 
will  then  be  rescued  from  outrage  T 

In  their  attack  on  Lens,  the  army 
came  upon  a  palisade  which  had  been 
hastily  constructed  during  the  night 
Furious  at  the  obstacle,  Gassion  was 
the  first  to  leap  from  his  horse,  and 
give  an  example  to  the  soldiers  by 
pulling  up  the  stakes  which  were 
arresting  nis  cavalry.  While  thus 
employol,  he  was  struck  by  a  ball  on 
the  heady  and  mortally  wounded.  In 
three  days  he  expired:  he  was  buried 
at  Charenton.  The  ungrateful  court 
which  had  driven  his  gallant  and 
lofty  soul  to  despair  were,  as  is  usntl 
in  lOl  such  cases,  prodigal  of  bonoun 
after  his  death.  He  feU  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  Thus  pe- 
rished gloriously  in  the  dischai^  of 
hiB  duty  the  first  and  noblest  war- 
rior of  the  century  which  also  gave 
birth  to  Conde  and  Turenne;  who, 
however,  did  not  attain  to  the  hidi 
xenith  of  their  fame  until  alter  tBe 
premature  fall  of  Gassion. 
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SOME  KOTICES  OF  LORD  ROB£RTSOK*S  "LEAVES  FROM  A  JOURNAL." 
BT  AN  APPRBirriCB  OF  TBS  LAW. 


Maht  and  many  a  jovons  and  genial 
mentioa  has  heea  made  in  this  Maga- 
zine of  the  honoured  name  of  the 
author  of  this  volume ;  but  we  recall 
this  fact  with  a  touch  of  sadness,  for 
the  hand  that  plied  the  pen  is  cold  in 
the  pnYe ;  and  the  warm  heart  that 
inspired  it  has  ceased  to  beat.  Sir 
Morgan  O^Doherty  sleeps  the  last 
long  sleep ;  and  thus  it  mav  not  be 
that  the  world  should  be  delighted 
with  one  of  his  quaint,  wild,  soul- 
fraught  outpourings,  vrith  a  spark- 
ling sorfiice  of  fun,  and  a  deep  un- 
der-current of  pathos  and  feeling,  on 
Pbtkb  the  Gsb  at, — he  who  was  wont 
to  set  the  table  in  a  roar — turned,  in 
his  old  age,  poetical  and  sentimental. 
Oh,  how  lovingly  the  Doctor  would 
tickle  the  blushing  neophyte  in  verse, 
who,  presuming  upon  the  smoulder- 
ing vigour  of  hall  a  century,  dared 
to  commit  flirtation  with  the  Muse, 
under  the  license  of  a  brief  ticket  of 
leave  from  Themis ;  and  how  grand 
wonld  have  been  the  closing  pane- 
gyric upon  the  scholar  and  tne  ora- 
tor, ana  upon  the  noble,  manly  heart, 
so  fresh,  and  free,  and  tender,  against 
which  time,  and  even  circumstance, 
the  most  unspiritual,  as  Byron  sa^s, 
of  all  the  nuers  of  man*s  destinies, 
could  not  prevail !  It  is  fated,  how- 
ever, that  the  volume  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  can  at- 
tempt no  more  than  a  slight,  brief 
notice  of  it,  and  of  the  man  whom, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  separate 
from  his  Uibour  of  love.  Patrick 
Robertson  has  been  long  known  in 
the  best  society  of  the  Scottish  capi- 
tal, and  to  a  fortunate  few  in  this 
metropolis,  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightfbl  of  companions.  A  profound 
and  accomplished  scholar,  he  is,  at 
the  same  time,  that  choicest  piece  of 
Nature's  workmanship,  a  man  of  ex- 
quisite wit  and  humour,  of  perfect 
gentieness  and  good  temper,  and, 
withal,   a  fellow  of  infinite  jest  and 


merriment*"  It  is  impossible  for  the 
dullest,  or  the  most  heavy  laden,  to 
be  other  than  blithe  of  cheer,  glad- 
some, and  right  jojrous,  in  his  frank 
and  fasdnatinff  society.  He  is,  more- 
over, one  of  tne  most  eloquent  and 
able  of  forensic  oratoi-s, — superior  to 
any  man  at  present  at  the  Enslish 
bar,  and  equal  to  Berryer  and  Web- 
ster. As  this  is  very  high  praise, 
and  may,  peradventure,  to  some  of 
our  readers,  appear  extravagant,  we 
feel  bound  to  give  a  specimen  of  his 
oratorical  powers,  which  are  little 
known  even  in  books  at  this  side  of 
the  Tweed.  We  take  the  peroration 
of  the  grand  speech  he  delivered  in 
defence  of  Humphreys,  styling  him- 
self Earl  of  Stirling,  on  his  tnal  be- 
fore the  High  Court  of  Justiciary, 
for  forgery,  in  the  year  1839.  That 
certain  instruments  used  by  the  pri- 
soner in  prosecuting  his  claim  to  the 
earldom  and  estates  of  Stirling  had 
been  forged,  was  made  quite  clear  by 
the  counsel  for  the  crown.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  prisoner 
had  uttered  and  used  them,  knowing 
them  to  be  forged:  Mr.  Robertson 
called  several  witnesses  to  charac- 
ter. This  brief  statement  will  enable 
the  southern  reader  to  go  along 
with  the  orator  in  his  peroration : — 

"  Gentlemen ,«I  feel  so  confident  of 
the  verdict,  ihiit  1  shall  trouble  voa  with 
bat  one  or  two  topics  more.  The  cba* 
racter  of  the  accused  !  Is  that  nothing 
in  a  criminal  trial  like  this  ?  la  it  nothing 
to  have  the  reputation  of  a  kind  husband, 
an  affectionate  parent,  an  esteemed  friend, 
an  honest  roan  ?  Gentlemen,  in  a  case 
of  doubt  this  is  every  thing.  You  have 
heard  his  character  descril^d  bj  his  two 
most  confidential  agents,  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  bis  career,  Mr.  Corrie 
and  Mr.  Lockhart!  You  hare  heard  it 
in  the  more  dignified  language  of  Mr. 
Hardinge,  who  had  known  bim  in  the 
days  of  the  splendour  of  his  father.  You 
hare  heard  it  in  what  was  the  more 
homely,  but  not  the  less  affecting  lan- 
guage, of  my  friend,  Mr.  Roger  Aytoun, 
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You  have  seen  it  in  a  moral  spectacle  un- 
exampled in  a  court  of  justice.*  You 
have  seen  it  in  the  testimony  of  the  gal- 
lant colonel  (D'Aguilar)  near  me,  whom 
I  should  be  proud  to  call  my  friend. 
With  the  gallantry  of  a  British  officer, 
with  the  pride  and  generosity  of  a  Bri- 
tish gentleman,  he,  not  like  the  cold 
world,  remembered  the  days  of  boyhood 
—recollected  all  that  bad  passed  between 
the  prisoner  and  himself  in  early  life ;  he 
saw  the  rising  friendship  of  their  child- 
ren—-and  he  rushed  to  his  defence. 
As  a  bark  tossing  amidst  the  breakers, 
he  rushed  to  support  it;  and  he  will 
bear  it  at  last  to  the  haven  of  safety. 
Tho  contemplation  of  that  spectacle  was 
electrical  to  me,  and  to  you,  and  to  all  of 
OS ;  and  the  embrace  that  these  two  men 
shall  have,  when  the  prisoner  quits  the 
bar,  18  one  that  I  envy  that  gallant  offi- 
cer more  than  I  envy  all  the  treasures 
of  wealth  and  splendour,  and  more  even 
than  the  wreath  of  laurel  which  so  ho* 
nourably  adorns  his  brow.  Do  not  think, 
gentlemen,  that  character  is  a  light  mat- 
ter. I  look  back  on  the  whole  of  his 
days,  and  I  look  at  the  prisoner  as  an  un- 
fortunate man,  whether  I  contemplate 
the  past  or  the  future.  When  I  look  to 
the  past  I  see  nothing  but  days  of  anx- 
iety and  care,  nights  of  golden  dreams 
dissipated  with  the  morning  sun ;  his 
rising  family,  who  had  been  taught  to 
look  to  nobility  and  to  wealth  as  their 
birthright,  seeing  nothing  but  disasters 
before  them,  calling  aloud  to  the  parent 
to  give  them  bread,  when  he  has  nothing 
to  give  them  but  a  stone.  When  I  look 
forward  to  the  future,  I  see  nothing  still, 
but  a  glimmering  of  hope  that  the  pri- 
soner will  pass  the  balance  of  his  days  in 
pursuits  more  useful — in  the  attainment 
of  objects  more  solid.  Let  the  visionary 
coronet  of  vain  ambition  be  plucked  from 
his  bewildered  brow — let  tne  visionary 
prospects  of  vast  possessions,  and  bound- 
less wealth,  vanish  into  empty  air ;  but 
leave,  oh  leave  him  that  better  nobility, 
that  mure  valuable  title,  which  consists 
in  an  honest  name  and  an  upright  cha- 
racter. Gentlemen,  I  am  one  of  those 
whose  party  prejudices,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples, all  combine  in  the  admiration  of 
those  whose  names  have  been  brought 
down  to  those  modern  times  in  the  an- 


thing.  Without  such  concomitants,  to 
my  eye,  the  glitter  of  the  coronet  has  no 
splendour— -to  my  ear,  the  rustling  of  the 
silken  robe  has  no  music.  I  trample  on 
the  dishonoured  ermine  with  disdain. 
Do  not  add  to  the  pangs  of  this  man 
more  than  he  deserves.  Leave  bim  in 
possession  of  his  good  character,  without 
which,  the  orown  and  the  sceptre  afe  a 
banble.  Do  not  embitter  his  cup  with 
the  punishment  of  crime,  where  there  it 
no  guilt;  fur,  on  my  .conscience,  I  be- 
lieve him  to  have  been  the  dupe  of  tke 
designing,  and  the  prey  of  the  worth- 
less. 

In  ordinary  cases,  and  dealing  with 
ordinary  men,  in  quoting  a  few 
passages  like  these,  we  might  imagine 
Qurselves  obnozions  to  the  censure 
passed  upon  the  pedant,  who  pro- 
duced a  brick  or  two  as  a  representa- 
tive specimen  of  a  building ;  but  as 
it  is,  we  feel  we  are  doing  no  more 
harm  to  the  orator  Robert$on*s  re- 
putation, by  extracting  this  perora- 
tion, and  putting  it  forth  to  the  ge- 
neral reader,  than  we  should  Dy 
taking  one  of  Mozarfs  sweetest  of 
melodies  from  II  Don  Giovanni  or 
n  Zauberfldtte.  But  enough  of  this. 
Well,  having  been  raised  to  the 
bench,  the  laborious  lawyer  and  en- 
thusiastic advocate  had,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  commenced  practice,  a 
full  and  free  vacation — the  tempus^ 
such  and  restricted  as  it  was,  veumttm 
ac  liherum ;  and  he  availed  himself  of 
it  by  wending  his  way  to  Ae  old  land 
of  classical  renown — ^Italy.  He  him- 
self, in  his  preface,  tells  us  all  about 
it.   He  says:  — 

"  My  time  was  limited,  and  the 
glimpse  of  the  bright  land  of  ezhanstloM 
and  immortal  associations,  although  ex- 
tremely rapid  and  short,  was  indeed  glo- 
rious, and  never  can  be  effaced.  It  was 
with  the  view  of  impressing  the  scenes 
more  firmly  on  my  memory,  that  these 
notes  were  compiled  ;  and  they  were 
originally  printed  with  the  view  of  gra- 
tifying those  friends  who  might  wish  to 
know  what  were  mv  thousrhtfl  while 
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d«ca]«d  bt«  knagioaHon,  or  toacbed  bis 
bMit.  I  kept  no  regular  journal,  as, 
frMB  tbe  rapidity  of  my  movements,  my 
obaerrations  were  necessarily  rery  super- 
fieiftl«  It  would,  no  doubt,  bave  been 
easy  to  bare  constructed  one  on  tbe 
mdinmrj  prineiplas,  deseribiDff  all  I  bad 
seen  or  travelled  over  (witb,  perbaps, 
sMMtlriag  bom);  bavioff  recourse  all 
the  time  to  tbe  guide-book  for  statistics, 
So€  politics  to  tbe  postilion,  and  for 
l—rning  to  tb«  Uquau  ds  pfacv.  But  I 
tboogbt  it  better  merely  to  sketcb  tbe 
momi  8trikin|^  scenes  I  visited,  and  to 
record  sucb  impressions  as  appeared  to 
Bse  mt  tbe  time  wortby  of  being  prevented 
from  passing  away.  All  I  attempted  was 
a  mmn  outline ;  but  if  I  bave,  nowevet 
remotely,  caught  the  spirit  of  the  original,  ^ 
tbie  is  better  than  the  most  laboured 
picfore  where  that  is  wanting.  •  •  • 
*'  I  therefore  resolved  to  shew  my 
frieada  that  my  bolydays  had  not  been  a 
blank  ;  and  I  rather  chose  to  do  so  in 
tbe  somewhat  ambitious  form  of  what 
cannot,  I  fear,  be  called  poetry>  and  yet 
is  not  sober  prose.  I  took  this  course 
becmaae  it  pleased  my  fancy,  and  as  I 
tboag^bt  that  truth  is  not  less  instructive, 
akbooffh  presented  to  the  eye  in  a  gar« 
land  of  flowers,  any  more  tb'an  tbe  vine 
mwe  lees  luxuriant  when  graoefully 
festooned.  I  am  aware  that  aome  may 
think  tbe  work,  after  all,  extreme!/ 
trifling.    I  feel  that, — 

'  On  my  strain 
Perhaps  even  now  some  cold,  fbstidious 
judge 

Casts  a  disdainful  eye,  and  calls  my  toil. 
And  calls  the  love  and  beauty  which  I 
sing 

Tbe  dream  of  folly.' 

But  from  so  grave  a  censor  I  must  ap- 
peal to  the  generous  and  indulgent,  and 
claim  from  them  a  sympathy  in  those 
musings  which  afforded  me  such  un- 
feigned delight." 

We  do  not  apprehend  the  gentle 
yet  vigorous  heart  of  Lord  Robertson 
will  tail  to  receive  that  sympathy. 
Elsewhere,  after  quoting  those  sweet, 
thrilling  lines  of  Wordsworth, — 

'*  Ob,  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature ;  Men  endow*d  with  highest 
^ilTts, 

Tbe  vision  and  tbe  faculty  divine, 
Yet  wanting  the   accomplishment  of 
verse,"—. 

he  says  for  himself, — 

"  Myself  I  dare  not  call  a  poet  sown 
By  Nature's  hand  ;  or  if  there  be  a  germ 
Of  poesy  within  my  soul,  'twas  cast 
On  stony  ground,  or  rudely  choked  by 
weeds. 


And  witber'd  as  it  vahily  struggled 
forth. 

In  other  culture  early  youth  was  past. 
And  thoughts,  amidst  the  whirl  of  busy 
Kfe 

Unfitted  for  its  growth,  my  aiad  ea* 
gross'd; 

And  thus  tbe  soil  neglected  Isy.   But  if 
Since  years  hsve  seatter'd  silver  o'er  my 
bead, 

Tbe  dews  have  fall'n,  and  by  reflection's 
sbow'rs. 

The  seed  has  sprung  to  lifls ;  'tis  by  tbe 
warmth 

Of  southern  suns  the  leaf  has  budded 
fbrth. 

Ah,  might  one  flower,  though  late  at 
eventide. 

Blossom  in  beauty  ere  tbe  light  depart—- 
The  parting  light  that  knows  no  ooming 
day." 

There  is  one  flower  of  the  wreath 
which  we  confidently  predict  will 
continue  long  to  blossom  in  beauty, 
and  here  it  is : — 

'*  Pompeii. 

Temples  of  Jove  and  Isis,  from  the  sand 

Rising  in  sunny  clustered  beauty,  hail ! 

Your  worshippers  are  fled,  your  priests 
have  fallen  ; 

Pompeii's  kindred  deities  are  gone  ; 

Broken  their  effigies — their  brines  de- 
cay'd. 

Hush'd  the  tribunal,  where  to  combat 
doom'd, 

Guiltless  or  guilty,  stood  the  slave  forlorn. 
No  sound  comes  from  the  theatre  of 
blood. 

Save  hum  of  lisard,  grasshopper,  or  bee. 
Within  the  senate-hall  the  snake  lies 
coil'd ; 

The  orator  is  dumb-— the  patriot  sleeps. 
In  thy  soft  garden -bowers  and  quiet 
homes. 

Beauty  has  lost  her  smile,  and  Love  her 
pow'r. 

The  forum  is  forsaken.  Hu8h*d  the 
crowd 

That  in  the  busy  mart  jostled  for  gain* 
Tbe  chariot-wheels  along  the  well-worn 
stones 

Move  not.  Empty  the  jars  of  wine  and  oil* 
Broken  the  grinding  stones ;  cold  are  the 
hearths. 

The  gold  within  its  master's  grasp  is 
seal'd. 

The  armourer,  the  smith,  the  labourer 
rests ; 

The  slave  and  prisoner  from  his  chains 
set  free. 

The  sentinel  keeps  post,  an  armed  atomy ! 
Fountains  and  baths  are  dry.    Ended  the 
sports. 

Tragic  and  comic  theatres  repose ; 

The  actors  rest.   The  wrestlers  struggle 
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'  The  minstreri  barp  is  broke ,  Uie  wine- 
cup  imirn. 
Nor  is  it  boljr  rite,  or  public  care. 
Domestic  joj  alooe,  or  gain,  or  strife, 
That  bere  lie  buried  in  n  common  calm. 
Tbe  wail  of  poverty,  and  sorrow's  cry. 
All  complicated  ills  of  life  have  ceased 
Within  these  walls  two  thousand  years 
•go. 

For  Death,  the  great  deliyerer,  arm'd 
with  lire 

Volcanic,  from  his  seat  swept  fiercely 
down, 

And  in  an  ashy  ruin  whelmed  them  all. 
The  sea  itself,  from  its  conflicting  foe. 
Shrinking  in  fear,  no  longer  laved  thy 
walls. 

From  age  to  age  darkness,  oblivion  dull. 
Had  seard  thee  fast,  till  Chance  thy 

cerements  buret. 
And  to  tbe  gari«h  light  of  day  disclosed 
Thine  awful  tomb^to  those  that  dreamt 

not  of  thee. 
Slowly  and  piecemeal  have  they  rent  thy 

bands. 

Thy  buried  form  as  yet  not  half  disclosed. 
But  they  have  ta'en  the  treasures  from 
thy  balls; 

Silver  and  gold,  and  gems  with  won- 
drous art 
Incrusted ;  vases,  urns,  sarcophagi, 
Penates  from  each  niche,  the  lamps  that 
lit  them ; 

Statues  of  brooxe  or  marble ;  from  the 
floors 

Inwrought  mosaic;  from  the  walls  and 
ceilings 

Reliefs  and  frescoes,  solemn  or  grotesque, 
All  fresh  as  when  they  left  the  limner's 
hand. 

And  they  have  gathered  up  thy  hotisehold 
pear,— 

Thine  implements  of  trade,  or  war,  and 
sport ; 

From  out  the  wearer's  ashes,  wearing 
tire ; 


Ah,  could  one  voice  have  spoken  froB 
the  grave. 

What  tales  of  ages  past  its  lips  bad 
uttered ! 

But  the  sealed  tombstone  opens  not 
again 

The  severed  thread  unites  not  the 

quench'd  flax 
Revives  no  more. 

Since  freighted  galleys  barbour*d  in  thy 
poru. 

And  chariots  jostled  on  thine  Appian 
Way, 

Charged  with  the  costly  merrbandtse  of 
Rome, 

Or  nearer  Herculaneuro,how  unchanged ! 
Yet  all  thy  streets  are  tenantlefls.save  ooe, 
Fast  by  tbe  northern  gate,  wbsre  sleep 
the  dead. 

Who  found  their  rest  before  thy  rub  felt. 
Happiest  their  fate !     Fair  sepolchrf, 
adieu !  ' 

We  content  ourselves  with  this 
specimen  of  the  Leaven,  We  touch 
not  the  prefixed,  or  supplementtry 
matter.  We  are  espedaAy  sorry  to 
see  tiie  first  there.  Tbe  address  to 
her  Mi^jesty  the  Qneen;  and  tbe 
rest  about  the  prochunation,  the  co« 
ronation,  the  royal  espousals,  wedded 
life,  and  such  other  combnstibks, 
are  utterly  unworthy  alike  of  the 
genius  and  position  of  so  hiffh-hearted 
a  gentleman  as  Ix>rd  Kobertsoo. 
Bu^  in  bidding  him  farewell,  wc 
recur  to  the  better  portion  of  the 
work,  which  is  a  record  of  hich 
feelings  and  aspirations.  Cordially 
we  say  to  bun, — 

<*  These  still  be  thine,  with  what  can  ne'er 
grow  old. 

The  vigorous  heart  by  gentle  thougfau 
controU'd." 
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Chapter  VI. 


Wb  owe  the  conrteoufl  reader  who 
has  done  us  the  honour  of  following 
us  so  fiir  in  our  humble  narrative 
aome  explanations  relative  to  the 
sadden  disappearance  of  M.  Jobit. 

The  ex^cinnmii'^noyagewr  had  fan- 
cied he  recognised  in  the  person 
of  a  paaser-b^,  one  of  the  old  com- 
panions of  lus  theatrical  days,  and 
Jobit,  to  whom  the  remembrance  of 
his  past  misery  was  ever  dear  and 
precious,  as  the  recollections  of  storm 
and  shipwreck  are  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  sailor  who  need  no  longer 
dread  the  fuiy  of  the  ocean^  M.  Jo- 

without  thinking  any  more  of  the 
friend  whom  he  had  left  behmd  in  the 
omnibus,  had  started  off  in  pursuit 
of  the  new-comer.  And,  be  it  stud 
to  the  praise  of  the  son  of  the  vestal, 
that  that  man  must  have  been  en- 
^med  ¥rith  the  very  best  of  memo- 
ries who  could  have  recognised  in 
the  poor  wretch  who  paced  sadly  and 
tunbrellalesi  akmg  the  muddy  streets, 
the  brilliant  young  first  lover,**  who 
had  formerly  been  the  theatric^  pet 
of  many  and  various  provincial 
towns  and  vUlages. 

He  was  then  named  Saint  Eugene ; 
bat,  alas !  he  was  no  lon^r  but  the 
simde  of  that  ancient  Samt  Eugene. 
His  omiplexion  had  become  dread- 
fully pimpled,  his  eyes  were  blood- 
shot; his  teeth,  formerly  so  white, 
and  which,  if  his  own  account  was  to 
be  believed,  had  formerly  availed 
him  80  much  in  various  love-affairs, 
had  lost  their  enamel,  and  gained  a 
OM)st  decided  tint  of  raw  sienna, 
thanks  to  the  immoderate  use  of  to- 
bacco; his  ringlets — his  beautiful 
Uack  ringlety  which  he  had  loved 
so  weU,  far  from  blushing  for  quit- 
ting him,  had  become  white,  the  in- 
gntes!  and  the  greater  portion  of 
his  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  had  fol- 
lowed their  ezample,  and  had  gone 
where  all  things  go. 

The  shade  of  Saint  Eugene  was 
nH)st  outrajgeousl^  thin,  not  that  deli- 
cate and  aristocratic  slightness  of  form 
which  is  almost  always  the  signet  of 
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distinction  and  of  bloody  but  that 
scraggy  mcAgreness  which  is  horrible 
to  benold,  inasmuch  as  it  permits  its 
poignant  miseries  to  be  discovered 
through  its  lank  and  suffering  forms. 
Although  Jobit  had  lost  sijzht  of  his 
comrade  for  upwards  of  twenty 
vears,  he  recognised  the  costume. 
The  unfortunate  had  taken  to  the 
use  of  his  theatrical  wardrobe;  he 
wore  a  sort  of  velvet  redwgote^  fash- 
ioned by  some  inexperienced  snip 
into  the  garment  of^  Clitandre,  or 
Val^re.  As  to  his  inexpressibles,  too 
short  by  several  inches,  they  were 
so  cruelly  drawn  in  opposite  direc- 
tions—on one  side  by  the  braces,  and 
the  other  by  the  straps,  that  in  look- 
ins  at  them  you  could  not  help  re- 
calling to  mind  that  refined  torture 
of  which  Procrustes  was  the  inventor. 

Before  attacking  the  shade  of  Saint 
Eugene,  M.  Jobit  complacently  ad- 
mi^  himself  in  the  frontage  of  a 
charcvHer'a  shop.  Every  body  knows 
that  charcuHers  have  long  since  aban- 
doned the  modest  thirty  sous  panes 
for  the  showy  four  hundred  franc 
sheets  of  plate  glass.  A  simple  glance 
sufficed  to  inundate  his  heart  with  a 
joyous  pride,  which  was  not  exempt 
from  egotism.  Jobit  found  himself 
so  perfectly  fVesh  and  rosy,  of  an 
embonpoint  at  the  same  time  so  honest 
and  so  a^eeable,  there  was  in  all  his 
person  the  evidences  of  a  prosperity 
so  clearly  defined,  that  he  could  not 
help  mentally  thanking  Providence. 
This  first  movement  passed,  he  ap- 

Eroached  the  old  comedian,  who 
ad  also  stopped  before  the  c/tor- 
aUier's  window,  where,  with  a  sadly 
contemplati\i^'eye,  he  was  occupied 
in  gazing  upon  objects  very  different 
from  his  own  features. 

"  Why,  bless  me ! "  exclaimed  Jo- 
bit, striking  him  upon  the  shoulder, 
"you  are  Saint  Eugene?" 

At  this  unexpected  interpellation, 
the  old  "first  lover"  drew  himself 
up  proudly,  and  gazed  upon  the 
speaker. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  hej^ter  an  ex- 
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amination  of  two  or  three  seconds, 
"to  whom  have  I  the  honour  of 
speaking?** 

"  I  must  he  then  very  much 
changed,**  replied  Jobit,  "  if  you  do 
not  recognise  an  old  comrade. 

"  A  comrade!**  cried  Saint  Eug^e, 
whose  brow  cleared  up  instantane- 
ously ;  "  you  a  player  ? 

"  I  have  played  by  your  side  for 
four  years.  Don*t  you  remember 
Jobit?*' 

"What!  UtUe  Claude  ?** 

«  Himself.** 

"  You  are  little  Claude  Jobit  ?  '* 
"  In  person.** 

Saint  Eugene  made  one  step  back- 
ward, opened  his  arms,  and,  in  a 
voice  the  tragic  accent  of  which 
clearly  testified  that  he  had  aban- 
doned the  first  lovers  for  the  "  heavy 
father's**  line  of  business,  he  cried, — 

"  Come  to  my  arms,  my  son  1 — to 
my  heart !  —  intQ  my  bosom,  that  is 
your  place !  ** 

In  spite  of  the  tenderness  of  this 
apostrophe,  Jobit  thought  it  better  to 
mp  it  m  the  bud,  and,  as  about  a 
dozen  passers-by  had  already  b^un 
to  form  themselves  into  cunous 
groups,  he  passed  his  arm  under  that 
of  Samt  Eugene,  and  hurried  him  ra- 
pidly  away. 

While  proceeding,  the  old  come- 
di^  began  a  formal  interrogatory. 
It  was  a  djslnge  of  questions,  an 
avalanche  of  words,  which  crossed, 
mingled,  and  rolled  one  into  the 
other. 

"  *  O  chance,  fantastic  chance !'  as 
the  fellow  says  in  the  Saltimbanques ; 
here  is  a  chance,  and — ^But  do  you 
know  you  are  well  covered !  What 
luxury  in  your  costume!  I  would 
have  taken  you  for  an  de  change^ 
or  a  retired  blacking-merchant  What 
have  you  done  to  be  so  rich  ?  Have 
you  plundered  a  caravan?  Have 
you  cuscovered  an  uncle  in  America, 
or  are  you  the  inventor  of  some 
gigantic  cabbage?  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  the  dramatic  art  can 
nave  alone  conduced  to  such  a  result. 
Why,  in  truth,  nothing  is  wanting ; 
varnished  boots,  fine  linen,  gloves 
at  twenty- nine  sous  the  pair,  a  gold 
watch-guard,  and  a  new  hat  A 
new  hat !  To  think  that  for  four- 
teen years  I  have  sighed  after  a 
new  hat,  and  that  1  am  still  re- 
duced to  the  mournful  necessity 
of  supplying  myself  at  the  Tem- 


ple I  Ah,  my  •  good  Claude,  times 
are  very  hard !  The  art  is  ^oing  to 
ihe  devil ;  dramatic  enterprises  are 
in  a  consumption ;  and  the  actors  are 
dying  of  hunger. 

"  Sut,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
wonderftil,  tell  me  what  means  you 
have  used  to  reach  the  height  you 
occupy!  Are  you  a  tenor  singer? 
Ah,  if  you  were  a  tenor  singer, 
nothing  would  astonish  me ;  I  should 
only  be  surprised  at  not  having  met 
you  in  your  carriage.  But  no,  that's 
imposnfole ;  I  remmber  that  at  La 
Bochelle  you  murdered  even  the  airs 
of  C&ine^  and  VEcu  de  six  fr<mti. 
Then  how  is  the  mystery  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  for,  in  short,  I — I  who  now 
address  you  — you  know  me;  you 
have  seen  me  at  the  work,  you  know 
what  I  am  worth ;  you  can  say  whether 
Thalia  and  Melpomene  possess  many 
high-priests  worthy  of  bdng  oom^ 
pared  to  me  or  no.  Well,  my  boy, 
nothing  has  succeeded  with  me; 
what  with  managerial  quarrels,  and 
then  women,  and  one  thing  or  an- 
other. In  short,  I  am  without  an 
engagement.  My  boxes  ase  ftdl 
crowns  and  news^Miper  articles ;  but, 
unfortunately,  this  is  a  coin  which 
does  not  pass  current  among  the 
restaurants ! " 

These  melancholy  words  filled 
Jobit's  compassionate  heart  with 
grief;  and,  as  they  passed  a  cm^  the 
son  of  the  vestal  proposed  to  his 
comrade  that  they  should  enter  and 
take  a  glass  of  beier  together.  Saint 
Eugene  accepted  the  proposition ;  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  waiters, 
he  ordered  in  succession  three  bread- 
baskets ftiU  of  buns,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  the  bun  was  the  correct 
accompaniment  to  this  Germanic 
beverage. 

"  Wnere  do  you  dine  to-day?" 
demanded  Joint,  as  they  were  sitting 
over  their  beer. 

"WTiere  do  I  dine?**  repeated 
Saint  Eugene,  as  if  surprised  at 
hearing  such  a  question  addressed  to 
him.   "Where  do  I  dine— I?** 

Jobit  did  not  appear  to  compre- 
hend the  sense  of  tnis  exclamation, 
for  he  hastened  to  add,  "  If  you  are 
not  engaged  elsewhere,  come  and 
dine  with  me.  But  where  were  you 
going  in  such  a  hurry  when  I  stopped 
you?** 

"  Rue  des  Orties,  Saint  Honore, 
to  the  ^Ifj^Ugminet^  d^^^C^ 
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where  some  fnencb  are  waiting  for 
mCy  who  are  not  a  whit  more 
fortunate  than  your  humble  ser- 
vant" 

"  Well,"  said  Jobit,  "  let's  go  to- 
gether, and  if  I  perceive  any  old  ao- 
quaintances  1*11  carry  them  0%  and 
we'll  all  have  a  iamUy  dinner  to- 
gether." 

Jobit  p^ed  the  bill,  and  they 
started.  The  account  stood  thus :  — 
beer,  eight  sous ;  buns,  three  francs, 
fifty  centimes. 

At  a  quarter  before  six  precisely, 
M.  Jobit  returned  home.  He  was 
followed  by  Saint  Eugene,  who 
was  in  turn  followed  by  a  low  co- 
median of  Niort,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  father  of  Limoges, 
who  was  followed  by  a  counter- 
tenor of  Alen9on.  The  low  co- 
median and  heavy  father  had  been 
pcked  up  at  the  estaminet  in  the 
Koe  des  Orties ;  as  to  the  counter- 
tenor, they  had  Mka  in  with  him 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  was 
warbling  his  jdaintive  ditties  before 
Chevet's  enticmg  window. 

"Josephine,"  said  M.  Jobit,  I 
present  to  you  some  old  friends  of 
mine.  Let  us  have  some  dinner  im- 
mediately. I  am  dying  of  hunger, 
and  so  are  these  gentlemen  also." 

'^Goodness  gracious  me!"  cried 
Mademoiselle  Joeephiney  "  you  are 
mad !  Why  it's  six  o'clock !  I  have 
got  nothing  ready.  K  you  eat  no 
other  dinner  to-day  but  what  I  cook, 
you  and  your  con^Muiy  won't  run 
any  great  risk  of  bursting  the  strings 
of  your  waistcoats !" 

After  this  reply,  given  in  a  tone 
of  the  deadliest  irony,  the  irritiUed 
cordon  bieu  retired  migestioally  into 
her  kitchen,  darting  at  her  master 
a  glance  of  the  most  superb  defiance. 

Saint  £ugene  turned  slightly  pale ; 
the  low  comedian  essayed  a  smile, 
which  changed  into  a  rad  grimace; 
the  heavy  father  stifled  a  sigh,  and  the 
counter-tenor  gave  vent  to  an  inar- 
ticulate groan. 

Said  she  true  P"  demanded  Saint 
£ugene,  whose  vdce  had  perceptibly 
dtered. 

Don't  believe  a  word  of  it!" 
hastihr  replied  the  Amphitryon. 
"  Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time, 
the  cloth  will  be  laid,  the  dinner 
served,  and  we  shall  be  at  table." 

"May  the  heavens  hear  you!" 
mormured  the  low  comedian. 
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"  May  the  ^ods  hearken  favour- 
ably !"  said  Samt  £u^ene. 

Amen ! "  chimed  m  the  coimter- 
tenor. 

The  heavy  father  said  nothing, 
but  he  looked  iinutterable  things. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Jobit,  "  make 
yourselves  at  home.  Here  are  pipes, 
tobacco,  and  cards.  I  only  ask  a 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

Thus  speaking,  he  proceeded  to  the 
kitchen,  where  Jbe  found  Mademoi- 
selle Josephine  occupied  in  smashing 
a  set  of  dmner- plates. 

"  Josephine !  said  M.  Jobit,  "  de- 
vote not  thyself  to  d^ipair ;  we  have 
not  time,  my  child.  To-morrow  you 
may  break  as  much  china  as  you 
please ;  I  shall  say  nothing,  provided 
you  restrict  yourself  to  the  damaged 
crockery." 

And  what  then  do  you  wish  me 
to  do  f "  demanded  the  bonne, 

t«  I  want  you  to  get  us  some  din- 
ner." 

That's  impossible." 
Impossible  is  not  French ;  that's 
a  saying  of  the  emperor's,  mademoi- 
selle. Come,  quick,  Josephine !  the 
frying -pan  on  the  fire ;  break  a  dozen 
of  eggs  and  make  us  an  omelette." 

"An  omelette!"  exclaimed  the 
triumphant  cordon  bleu, 

"  An  omelette  for  these  gaiUardsy 
who  look  as  if  they  had  not  eaten 
any  thing  for  the  last  three  days.  I 
don't  know  where  you  choose  your 
friends.  It's  nothing  to  me,  of  course, 
only  one  would  thmk  you  went  to 
sedK  them  on  the  raft  of  tne  Medusa!" 

"  But  are  there  really  no  means 
of— eh?" 

"  No,  I  tell  you  there  are  not !  Do 
you  think  that  one  can  make  a  din- 
ner as  easily  as  a  speech  ?  Look  at 
your  neighbour  M.Kaballet;  there's 
a  wise  man  for  you !  he  gives  a  din- 
ner to-day  also,  he  does.  Well, 
would  you  believe  it?  he  has  been 
engauzed  in  the  preparations  for  these 
last  fifteen  days  back ! " 

At  this  moment  a  loud  ring  was 
heard  at  the  outer  door.  To  escapa 
from  the  reprimand  which  his  boiute 
appeared  in  novrise  inclined  to  cut 
short,  M.  Jobit  m  person  answered 
the  tintinnabulatory  summons.  He 
beheld  the  waiter  of  a  restaurant  fol- 
lowed by  two  kitchen -boys,  the 
bearers  of  various  stewpans,  in  which 
smoked  all  sorts  of  appetising  ra- 
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The  gentleman  on  the  fourth 
floor?**  demanded  the  waiter,  in 
white  jacket  and  cotton  nightcap. 

^  Tm  the  man!**  replied  Jobit, 
who  had  just  conceiyed  a  gigantic 

flan,  but  who  did  not  add,  Ah  I 
have  it!**  striking  his  forehead 
with  his  left  hand,  according  to  the 
immemorial  stage  custom  on  such 
occasions. 

Yon  are  the  gentleman  who  has 
ordered  the  dinner  for  six  o*clock  ?*' 
"  I  am  the  gentleman !  ** 
"  I  have  brought  every  thing  or- 
dered except  the  strawberries,**  con- 
tinued the  waiter :  we  found  it  im- 
possible to  procure  any.  We  have 
replaced  them  by  a  plate  of  mush- 
rooms.** 

As  Jobit  had  announced,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  had  barely  elapsed,  and 
already  had  the  guests  taken  their 
places  round  a  well-spread  table. 

Saint  Eugene  thanked  the  gods, 
the  low  comedian  hazarded  a  pun, 
the  heavy  father  wiped  away  a  fur- 
tive tear,  and  the  counter-tenor  hum- 
med a  snatch  of  a  vaudeville  couplet 
—  all  devoured. 

During  this  time,  serious  things 
were  passing  in  the  apartments  of 
M.  BabaUet. 

Half-past  six  had  chimed  from  M. 
Kaballet*s  little  ebony-cased  pendule^ 
and  no  appearance  of  dinner  had  as  yet 
shewn  itself.  The  clerk  in  the  medal 
department  suffered  all  the  tortures 
formerly  endured  by  St.  Lawrence 
on  his  gridiron.  A  thousand  appre- 
hensions filled  his  soul;  shivenngs, 
at  one  time  icy  cold,  at  another 
burning  hot,  ran  through  all  his 
frame.  His  guests  who  had  ar- 
rived, joy  in  every  eye,  a  smile 
on  every  lip,  had  become  sombre 
and  melancholy.  The  conversation, 
at  first  lively  and  animated,  had 
dwindled  by  degrees  into  a  very  in- 
termittent exchange  of  rare  mono- 
syllables. Once  or  twice  M.  Raballet 
had  thought  of  reading  a  few  passages 
from  hb  unpublished  work  On  the 
Influence  of  Parchment,  thinking  that 
by  this  means  he  might  distract  the 
attention  of  his  hungiy  guests,  and 
deceive  their  constintly  increasing 
appetites;  but  lie  forbore  putting 
such  a  dangerous  project  into  execu- 
tion. The  tribunal  appeared  in  no- 
wise ^sposed  to  listen  to  a  work  of 
this  importance.  Alas,  so  true  it  is 
that  a  hungry  belly  has  no  ears ! 
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M.  Raballet,  whose  patience  bad 
by  this  time  become  auite  exhausted, 

auitted  his  chair  and  disappeared  into 
lie  kitchen. 

Madame  Crochet,**  said  he  to  his 
factotum  in  petticoats,  ^  run  over  to 
the  traiteur's,  and  ask  him  if  he  is 
making  game  of  me.  He  is  neariy 
an  hour  behind  time ;  this  is  beyond 
every  thing!** 

Scarcely  had  M.  Raballet  led  a 
dear  field  for  his  guests  than  the 
conversation,  hitherto  so  languishing, 
aroused  itself  all  at  once,  ana  became 
brisker  than  ever. 

First  Cfuest.  "I  should  be  veiy 
glad  to  have  something  to  eat** 

Second  Quest.  I  am  all  stomach, 
lam!" 

Third  Quest,  "  If  I  had  known  this, 
I  should  have  dined  before  I  came.** 

Fourth  Quest,  to  his  neighhour. 

Monsieur,  do  I  look  like  a  man  who 
would  throw  my  money  away?  Well, 
do  you  know  that  at  this  moment  I 
would  ffladly  give  thirty  sous  for  a 
basin  of  the  Dutch  Company's  soup.** 

Fifth  Quest.  ^  I  can  easily  belie?e 

{ou,  sir ;  I  am  myself  as  hungry  as 
fgolino!** 

Second  Ouett.  "  Why  people  ought 
not  to  do  these  things,  if  tney  can*t 
do  them  properly.  I  didn't  adc 
M.  Raballet  to  give  me  a  dinner; 
but,  when  one  man  asks  another  to 
dinner,  he  ought  to  give  him  some- 
thing to  eat** 

First  Quest.  "  Of  course,  you  are 
very  right.  1*11  just  put  it  to  the 
company.  You  receive  an  invitation 
to  dinner ;  you  hear  also  of  a  certain 
turkey,  tru0e  cmz  marrons;  you 
accept,  of  course,  and  when  you 
arrive  they  don't  even  offer  you  a 
glass  of  water  !'* 

Fifth  Quest.  "  There  are  bounds 
to  every  thing." 

Fourth  Quest,  to  his  neighbour. 
**  Monsieur,  for  mv  part  I  do  not 
often  give  dinners ;  but,  when  such  an 
event  does  take  place,  no  one  can 
complain  of  my  proceedings,  I  can 
tellvou." 

Third  Quest  (pulling  out  his  watch). 
"  A  quarter  to  seven,  by  Jove ! " 

First  fhwst.  "  Are  you  right  ?" 

Third  Guest.  "  I  set  thw  morning 
by  the  cannon  of  the  Palais  Royal." 

First  Quest.  "  In  that  case  1  am 
three  minutes  slow.  You  must 
allow,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  very 
ridiculoujlj^^/asting  at  Uiis  hour. 
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Second  Quest.  Not  only  ridicu- 
lous, but  very  unwholesome  into  the 


^iftk  GuesL    "  Do  you  think 

80?*^ 

Seamd  GuesL  ^  There  are  various 
esses  extant  of  very  serious  disorders 
having  being  brought  on  }>y  nothing 
else  but  that." 

First  Quest  (tn  a  rage).  "  This  is 
too  bad !  This  Raballet  is  no  better 
than  a  swindler."* 

At  this  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  wide  open,  and  M.  Baballet 
appeared  on  the  threshold.  His  face 
was  perfectly  crimson,  his  hair  stood 
on  end,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with 
r^e.  His  frightful  appearance  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  five 
piests,  who  thought  that  the  derk 
in  the  medal  department  had  over- 
beard  their  conversation  and  had 


come  to  demand  the  reason  of  their 
calumnious  allegations. 

"  Gentlemen,^'  cried  Raballet,  "  I 
know  all!**  The  guests  kept  a 
uioumful  silence.  Yes,  I  know 
all  I  I  am  the  victim  of  a  horrible 
machination.  They  have  stolen  my 
dinner,  and  yours  also !  Follow  me, 
ffentlemen  the  Palais  Boyal  is  not 
far  distant,  and  Vefour  shall  console 
us  for  this  involuntary  delay,  for 
which  I  beg  you  will  accept  my  sin- 
cerest  apologies.*' 

As  he  pa^ed  his  neighbour's  door, 
M.  Raballet  paused  an  instant 
A  joyous  chorus  struck  upon  his  ear. 

By  Dagobert!**  thought  he,  as 
he  descended  the  staircase,  ^  this 
man  has  filled  the  measure.  He  shall 
have  my  life,  or  I  his.  One  of 
us  is  a  man  too  many  upon  the 
earth!*' 


chapteb  vn. 


On  the  following  morning,  Made* 
oaoiselle  Josephine  received  from  the 
band  of  Madame  Crochet  a  letter 
iddressed  to  the  ex-commercial  tra- 
veller. The  missive  was  conceived 
m  the  following  terms: — 

"  Sir, — Yoo  are  airare,  I  presume,  in 
^hftt  manner  insolent  poppies  are  chas- 
;  if  not,  I  am  ready  to  teach  you. 
I  hi? e  been  for  a  length  of  time  desirous 
of  giving  yoa  a  lesson,  and  I  could  al- 
iiofit  thank  you  for  having  yourself  fur. 
Bithed  the  occasion.  I  have  never  fought, 
nr,  nor  did  I  ever  think  that  it  would  be 
ny  duty  to  shed  the  blood  of  my  kind. 
It  it  sufficient  to  state  that  I  am  neither 
tCvtar  nor  a  Napoleon.  However  that 
Bay  be,  I  put  myself  at  vour  disposal, 
Opting  beforehand  such  weapons  as 
yoa  mhj  be  pleased  to  make  choice  of. 
'*  Sir,  I  am,  &c. 

«*  Raballet.*' 

M.  Jobit  read  this  singular  chal- 
1^1^  twice  or  three  times  over,  after 
which  he  replied  as  follows : — 

"  As  ^on  please,  sir ;  swords,  sabtes, 
pwoU,  It  is  a  matter  of  little  importance 
to  me :  1  am  your  man.  I  ask  but  four- 
tttd-twenty  hours  to  put  my  affairs  in 
order  and  seek  my  witnesses  ;  no  easy 
Matter,  since  M.  Dupin*s  requisitions. 
"  1  am,  £tc. 

"  Joarr." 

The  reading  of  this  epistle  plunged 
JJ-  Baballet  into  a  state  of  great  em- 
WTMBoient. 


"He  is  right,"  thought  he.  "Wit- 
nesses! I  must  have  witnesses  also, 
or  at  least  one.  Where  am  I  to  get 
them?  My  fellow  clerks  in  the 
library  would  refuse  me  as  I  would 
rduse  them  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Ah,  if  chance  would  once 
again  cast  upon  my  path  that  un- 
known friend  who  yesterday  in  the 
omnibus  saved  my  more  than  life — 
my  honour !  This  very  evening  will 
I  go,  and,  for  the  last  time,  tempt 
fortune  at  the  Cafe  Turc.  Would 
to  Heaven  I  could  see  him  once  again 
before  I  diel" 

On  his  side,  M.  Jobit,  after  a  long 
meditation,  resolved  to  choose  as 
second  his  old  comrade,  Saint  Eu- 
gene, an  expert  hand  in  these  little 
matters.  Then  he  added,  "  Oh,  if 
I  could  but  meet  once  again  that 
gentleman  of  -the  Gaiety,  towards 
whom  my  sympathies  drew  me  in 
such  a  pecimar  manner !  It  was  at 
the  Cafe  Turc  that  I  first  met  hun ; 
this  evening  will  I  return  to  the 
CafeTurc**^ 

The  evening  come,  the  two  neigh- 
bours, at  a  few  minutes*  interval, 
took  their  separate  ways  towards  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple.  M.  Raballet, 
the  first  who  arrived,  cast  a  saddened 
glance  round  the  room,  and  ordered 
tk petit  verre  of  absinthe,  a  liquid  em- 
blem of  the  bitterness  that  filled  his 
heart. 

"Hei.»ot^^^!;@i^f$be 
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vfhh  a  sigh.  ^  me  drain  my 
chalice  to  the  dregs  !** 

So  saying,  he  suited  the  action  to 
the  word,  and  emptied  the  petit  verrey 
in  that  locality  Known  under  the 
appellation  of  the  bain  ele  pied.  All 
at  once  he  rose,  uttered  a  wild  cry, 
and  fell  back  upon  his  seat,  demand- 
ing if  he  was  not  the  pitching  <^ 
an  illusion.  Jobit  had  entered  the 
caf<^,  and  now  advanced  towards  M. 
Raballet  with  a  step  so  firm  and 
vigorous,  as  clearly  to  prove  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  parole 
of  the  ghost  in  his  composition. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  clerk  in  the 
medal  department,  ^lam  deBffhted 
to  see  you !  my  heart  is  fhll  of  gra* 
titude  for  the  generous  manner  in 
which  you  acted  towards  me  yester- 
day—t,  whom  you  scarcely  know." 

Jobit  seized  the  hand  which  was 
extended  towards  him,  shook  it 
warmly,  and  replied, — 

The  service  that  I  have  rendered 
you  is  but  a  trifle,  monsieur,  com- 
pared to  that  wfaicti  I  am  about  to 
demand." 

"  A  service!"  cried  Raballet ;  **  can 
I  be  of  use  to  you  in  any  way  f 
Ah !  speak,  monsieur,  speak  quickfy ! 
What  can  I  do  for  you  f  My  cremt, 
my  arm,  my  purse — put  all  at  your 
disposal ! " 

**  In  truth,  sir,  you  overwhelm 
me ! "  continued  the  son  of  the  ves- 
tal; "and  I  see  clearly  that  you 
entertain  for  me  those  feelings  of 
friendship  which  attract  me  towards 
you.  The  greeting  which  you  have 
offered  encourages  me  to  speak,  and 
I  will  frankly  avow  that  it  is  the 
assistance  of  your  arm  that  I  seek 
to-day." 

"  A  dud !"  interrupted  Raballet. 
"  Precisely." 

"  What  a  singular  coincidence!" 
continued  the  employ^  ;  **  I  was  about 
to  make  you  the  same  request !" 

"  What !  you  have  an  affair  on 
hands!" 

Yes,  to-morrow ;  and  you  ?" 

*♦  To-morrow  also!" 
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"  Your  adversary,  who  is  he  ?" 

"  A  puppy  whom  I  know  not,  but 
whose  chastisement  I  shall  take  upon 
myself   And  yours  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  rasoil  whom  I  intend  to 
wing  in  the  neatest  manner  in  the 
worid!" 

"  Cannot  vour  af&ir  be  arranged 

in  any  way  f " 

Quite  impossible  I  and  yours  V 
"Never!" 

"  The  outrage  is  then  unpardon- 
able?" 

"  What  do  you  talk  of  outrsge  ? 
fbr  the  last  three  months  he  bas&ne 
nothing  but  outrage  and  insult  me ! 
That  must  be  put  an  end  to ;  and, 
to  crown  all,  no  later  than  yesterday 
the  fdlow  stole  my  dinner!" 

"  Your  dinner !  screamed  Jobit ; 
•*you  say  he  stole  your  dinner! 
Where  do  you  Kve 

"  Rue  du  MaU,  13." 

"  And — your — your  name  ?  " 

"  Prosper  Raballet" 

**  Embrace  me,  then,  my  dear  and 
bitter  enemy!"  cried  Jobit;  "for 
the  Ijuppy,  lis  I  —  I  am  he  whose 
chastisement  3rou  are  to  t^e  upon 
yourself;  I  am  the  fdlow  who  stole 
your  dinner!  —  I — Claude  Jobit,  in 
a  word!" 

At  what  hour  of  the  night  it  was 
that  our  two  neighbours  returned 
home,  tradition  sayeth  not ;  but,  on 
the  following  morning  Hiey  applied 
to  their  landlord  for  permission  to 
open  a  conmiunication  between  their 
separate  apartments.  On  learning 
this  unhoped-for  result,  M.  Lecocq 
was  affected  almost  to  tears,  and  he 
has  availed  himself  of  his  emotion  by 
auffmenting  the  rents  of  his  two 
lodgers  in  the  reiqpective  sums  of 
fifty  fVancs  each  per  annum. 

As  to  Saint  Eugene,  he  has  pro- 
cured an  engagement  in  one  of^tbe 
suburban  Uieatres  as  the  representa- 
tive of  third-rate  characters  and 
walking  gentlemen.  He  dines  three 
times  a- week,  but  he  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  purdiase  a  new  hat. 
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THE  LATE  SIR  WILLIAM  FOLLETT. 


It  were  impomble  to  permit  so  great 
a  law^  and  one  filling  bo  large  a 
space  m  the  eye  of  the  pnUic  to  pass 
away  from  amttigBt  us  with  no  other 
record  of  his  existence  than  that  he 
was  bom  m  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  that  he  denoMUted  thk 
life  on  the  29th  of  June.  This  would 
be  un£ur  to  the  living  and  unjust  to 
the  dead;  and  we  are  the  less  dis- 
posed to  be  siknt  as  what  we  say 
caBDot  be  constraed  by  the  aiyious 
sr  malevdeot  into  either  servility  or 
adulation.  The  late  attorney-general 
is  gone  for  ever  from  this  world,  and 
praise  and  flattery  fall  alike  un- 
heeded on  the  ^dull,  oold  ear  of 
death.*'  In  any  thing  we  say,  there* 
fore,  we  can  neither  be  accused  of 
fear  or  fitvour,  hatred  or  uncharita- 
UenesB.  We  shall  speak  of  the  man 
as  he  was,  and  as  we  knew  and  ob- 
served hhn  Ibr  the  last  fourte^ 
years.  Much  has  been  written  on 
the  diaracter  of  Sir  William  Follett 
in  the  daily  and  weeklj^  press ;  but 
these  accounts,  though  in  the  main 
eorreet,  partake  too  lu^y  of  un- 
qualified panegyric  and  admiration. 
The  qualities  and  capabilities  of  his 
vaaaA  it  would,  indeed,  be  d^cult  to 
over-estimate ;  but  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, human,  and  not  free  from  those 
imperfections  inddent  to  our  common 
nature  in  its  most  perfect  form. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  subiect  of  this  sketch  was  bom 
at  Topsham,  in  Devonshire,  a  county 
famed  for  produdi^  great  lawyers^ 
among  the  more  ancient,  Fitaherbert, 
Doddiridge,  Bolle,  and  Follexten, 
may  be  mentioned ;  and  amon^  the 
more  modem,  Lord-ChanodlorKing, 
Mr.  Dunning  (afterwards  Lord  Ash- 
burton),  Justice  BuUer,  Mr.  Gifibrd 
(aftenmds  Lord  Gifford),  Mr. 
rreston.  Vice -Chancellor  Knight 
Bruce,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
may  be  named.  The  fiither  of  Sir 
William  had  been  ori^nally  a  cap- 
tain in  the  14th  Foot,  and  while 
serving  in  Ireland  with  his  regi- 
ment saw  and  married  the  daugn- 
ter  of  a  Mr.  Webb  of  Kinsale.  In 
process  of  time  he  became  the  father 
of  manr  children,  and  finding  a  mili- 
tary life  and  foreign  service  incom- 
patible either  ¥rith  domestic  comfort, 
or  indeed  with  the  enjoyment  of 


health,  he  retired  from  the  service 
and  entered  into  the  timber-trade,  a 
branch  of  commerce  in  whidi  some 
of  his  relatives  were  already  engaged. 
Of  the  early  infancy  of  Sir  WilUam 
Follett  no  rec(Hxls  are  preserved; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  Uiat  he  spent 
some  time  at  the  Exeter  grammar- 
school  in  1809,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Lempriere.  In  the  summer  ^ 
1810,  we  have  heard  from  a  gentle- 
man of  the  bar,  who  8ubsequei:^y 
died  in  the  West  Indies,  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Cknk  on  a  visit  to  a  material 
uncle,  a  Mr.  William  Webb,  then  a 
member  of  the  Irish  bar  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  standing,  and  who 
held  at  that  period  tne  lucrative 
situation  of  commissioner  of  buik- 
rupts.  At  Cork  he  remained  for 
some  time,  probably  with  a  view  to 
recrait  his  naturally  delicate  consti- 
tution, and  while  resident  in  that 
tktv  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
a  oandng-school  where  the  children 
of  both  sexes  of  the  better  classes 
were  wont  to  receive  instmction. 
Our  informant  was  four  years  older 
than  young  Follett,  and  we  have 
beard  him  say  when  the  snbiect  of 
this  sketch  was  i^pointed  solicitor- 
general  by  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  No- 
vember 1834,  that  he  must  have  fre- 
quently danced  with  Lady  Feel  when 
not  more  than  twelve  years  old: 
Miss  Floyd  (now  Lady  Peel)  being  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  dandng- 
school,  accompanied  by  her  mother. 
After  some  months*  rendenoe  in  Ire- 
Iwd  young  Follett  returned  to  his 
native  county,  where  he  was  placed, 
for  the  purpose  <tf  private  tuition, 
under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  curate  of  Heavitree, 
neur  Exeter.  Under  this  gentleman 
he  remained  three  years,  and  it  was 
at  Heavitree  he  acquired  the  small 

Eortion  of  dasncal  literature  which 
e  ever  possessed.  Hie  summer  of 
1813,  we  have  been  informed,  he 
q>ent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork 
with  Mr.  William  Webb,  and  in  this 
retreat,  we  have  heard,  he  profited 
largely  by  the  counsels  and  sugges- 
tions of  his  kinsman.  Mr.  Webb  was 
a  man  of  some  taste  in  literature  and 
of  very  considerable  reading.  In  the 
University  of  Dublin  he  had  been 
distinguished     Jie  figoi^g^^'i- 


siasm  with  which  he  proclaimed 
ultra-Liberal  opinions.  He  was  the 
bosom  friend  or  one  of  the  Sheares's, 
and,  if  report  speak  truly,  had  jMurti- 
cipated  in  some  of  his  opinions,  if  he 
bad  not  been  actually  mitiated  into 
the  society  of  United  Irishmen.  Nor 
was  this  by  any  means  an  uncommon 
occurrence  for  men  subsequently  dis- 
tinffuished  by  what  in  Irehmd  was 
called  their  loyalty.  Ix>rd  Castle- 
reagh  himself  Had  been  in  very  early 
life  admitted  an  United  Irishman, 
and  Lord  C.  was  not  a  more  strenu- 
ous stickler  for  English  connexion  in 
1813  and  1814  than  Mr.  William 
Webb,  who  had  been  presented  by 
the  lord-chancellor  with  the  place  of 
commissioner  of  bankrupts.  This 
office  resembled  the  place  of  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupts  m  England  pre- 
vious to  1830,  and  its  yearly  value 
might  be  estimated  at  from  800/.  to 
1000/.  a-year.  Mr.  Webb,  however, 
afforded  the  future  English  attomey- 

general  that  was  to  be,  the  benefit  of 
b  experience  and  advice.   His  pro- 
returned  to  England  at  the  end 
of  the  vacation,  and  within  a  few 
months  afterwards  was  entered  of  the 
Inner  Temple. 

The  family  of  the  Folletts  had 
known  in  early  life  in  the  west  of 
England  a  wool-stapler  of  the  name 
of  Kobert  Bay  ley.  This  gentleman 
having  acquired  by  successful  in- 
dustry considerable  property,  after- 
wards became  a  pleader,  and  was 
ultimately  called  to  the  bar,  and  from 
him  the  young  student  received 
many  valuable  suggestions.  Whe- 
ther he  ever  actuafly  became  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Bayley  we  have  now  no 
means  of  knowing;  but  we  believe 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 
constant  access  to  his  chambers,  and 
probably  Mr.  Baylev  chalked  out 
for  hiin  that  course  of  legal  studies  to 
which  it  is  known  he  devoted  himself 
while  at  the  university.  Towards 
the  close  of  1814  he  proceeded  to 
Cambridge  and  was  entered  of  Trinity 
Coll^.  ^ 


tion  of  his  kinsman  Mr.  Webb,  or  of 
Mr.  Bayle^^,  or  of  some  one  of  the 
many  relatives  and  connexions  which 
he  possessed  in  the  subordinate 
branches  of  the  law,  his  attention 
was  directed  not  to  Thucydides  or 
TuUy,  but  to  Tidd,  Chitty,  and 
Boote. 

In  1818  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
took  the  degree  of  B.A:  with  the 
usual  herd  of  undistinguiahed  men. 
Every  one  of  his  contemporaries  was 
aware — and  among  them  were  Mr. 
Knowles,  now  one  of  Uie  leaders  of 
the  northern  circuit,  and  that  excd.- 
lent  Grecian,  kind-hearted  man, 
and  admirable  companion,  Mr.  Tyas 
—  that  Follett  exhibited  no  taste 
for  literature  or  learning,  and  that 
he  was  wholly  vrrapped  up  in  law ; 
but  such  was  the  Dlandness  of  the 
young  man*s  manners,  such  the 
charm  of  his  social  commerce,  that  I 
his  society  was  engaging  and  popular, 
and  he  won  the  auection  and  esteem 
of  men  his  seniors  in  and  his  sa- 
periors  in  book-learning.  In  1818 
Mr.  Follett  returned  to  London  and 
immediately  became  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Godfrey  Sykes,  a  g^tlman  who  had 
educated  more  candidates  for  the  bar 
than  any  man  in  the  profession,  with 
the  exception  of  the  late  Mr.  Chitty. 
Sir  Frederick  Roe,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Halcomb,  and  the  present  attorney- 
general,  had  been  his  pupils  just  an- 
tecedently to  Mr.  Follett.  In  the 
very  term  in  which  Follett  entered, 
Thesiger,  who  had,  like  Erskine,  worn 
both  a  blue  and  a  red  jacket,  was 
called  to  the  bar,  but  Mr.  Halcomb 
remained  later  in  the  office.  During 
the  period  of  his  pupilage  Follett 
applied  himself  with  the  most  earnest 
assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  pleading.  He  was 
the  most  diligent  and  attentive  pupil 
in  Mr.  Sykes's  office,  and  so  confi- 
dent did  he  feel  in  his  own  powers 
that  in  1821  he  commenced  {mK^tice 
on  his  own  account  His  first  cham- 
bers were  the  rooms  on  first-fioor. 
Cloisters,  at  present  occupied  by  Mr. 
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whole  of  his  profession.  The  Clois- 
ters are,  indeed,  the  very  coldest  part 
of  the  Temple,  so  much  so  that  even 
in  summer  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chambers  has  his  sitting-room 
fhmished  with  two  carpets,  whilst  in 
wmter  a  third  is  put  down.  The 
kte  Sir  W.  FolleU  did  not  when 
living  there  adopt  this  precaution, 
and  the  result  was  that  his  health 
soon  gave  way.  Neither  did  he 
adopt  the  pmdent  and  healthful  plan 
of  sleeping  in  the  country,  or  remote 
from  chambers,  as  Mr.  Bdl  does,  but 
persevered  in  occupying  a  small  bed- 
room without  a  window,  about  seven 
feet  by  four,  now  used  as  a  press  for 
lomber.  In  this  hole, —for  it  cannot 
be  properly  called  a  room,— -did  a  man 
who  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
matest  lawyers  of  his  time  repose 
from  the  labours  and  fatigues  of  the 
day. 

After  three  years  of  hibour,  Follett*s 
health,  never  strong,  completely  gave 
way,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  uom 
London ;  first  to  his  native  county, 
and  afterwards  to  Lyme,  in  Dorset- 
diire.  After  three  or  four  months* 
absence  he  returned;  and,  on  the 
2Sth  Mi^,  1824,  was  called  to  the 
bar.  Every  legal  reader  is  aware, — 
and,  indeed,  now  almost  every  lay, — 
of  the  months  and  terms,  and  too 
often  ^ears,  that  elapse,  before  the 
forensic  candidate  is  afforded  a  fair 
start  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities. 
In  the  case  of  Follett  one  should 
have  thought  that  one  so  diligent 
and  pains-taking,  one  who  had  neg- 
lected the  ordinaiy  routine  course  of 
the  university  in  order  to  render 
himself  master  of  his  profession, 
wonld  have  been  early  afforded  by 
his  numerous  relatives  in  the  subor- 
dinate branch  of  the  law,  an  op- 
portunity of  shewing  the  stuff  of 
which  he  was  made ;  but  though  he 
joined  the  western  circuit  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1825,  we  do  not  find  that  he 
was  immediately  employed ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  is  a  story  current  that 
lus  clerk  left  him  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of,  as  he  thought,  a  more  pro- 
vname  man,  Mr.  Sergeant  Halcomb. 
The  first  time  his  name  appears  in 
the  books  is  in  the  case  of  Moore  v. 
Stockwell,  which  was  argued  in 
Michaelmas  term  in  1826,  when  he 
^  been  two  ^ears  and  a  half  at  the 
bar.  The  case  is  reported  in  6  Barne- 
^  and  Creswell,  76.  There  he 
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was  opposed  on  a  mere  technical 
point  to  the  present  Mr.  Baron  Piatt, 
and  the  rule  of  the  latter  learned 
gentleman  was  dischuged.  The  point 
decided  was,  that  where  a  party  held 
to  bail  obtains  time  to  put  m  bail 
to  the  action,  he  cannot  afterwards 
object  to  the  writ  for  irregidarihr. 
Mr.  Follett  shewed  cause,  but  the 
reporters  g[ive  but  two  lines  to  his 
argument,  if  the  word  aigument  can 
be  applied  to  a  single  remark.  From 
this  nis  first  app^irance  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  predicate 
future  success.  The  stunidest  man 
at  the  bar  would,  doubtlesss,  have 
made  the  observations  made  by  the 
man  who,  within  ei^ht  years  of  that 
day,  was  to  be  raised  by  common 
consent  of  Westminster  Hall,  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year,  to  the  highest  legal 
office  but  one  in  his  majesty^s  gift, 
namely,  the  office  of  solidtor-general. 
For  one  twelvemonth  after  this  period 
Follett  appears  to  have  bun  fallow,  for 
the  next  tune  mention  is  made  of  him 
is  in  the  case  of  Doe  on  the  demise  of 
Vere  v.  Cole,  which  was  argued  in 
Trinity  term,  1827.  There  he  argued 
a  case  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the 
court  from  the  Devon  assizes  for  the 
lessors  of  the  plaintiff,  against  the 
present  Mr.  Justice  Cokndge,  and 
the  court  gave  judgment  for  his 
clients.  Into  the  technicalities  of  the 
argument  this  is  not  the  ]^laoe  to 
enter ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  in  pass- 
ing, that  on  this  occasion  he  shewed 
he  had  studied  thoroughly  that  book 
without  the  reading  of  which  over 
and  over  again  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  become  a  lawyer;  we 
mean  Coke-Littleton.  His  third  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  same  term  m 
Artell  f.  Fllis,  7  Bamewall  and 
Cresswell,  346.  The  argument  is 
long  and  able,  but  as  it  is  set  down 
to  Mr.  P.  Williams  (the  author  of 
the  Hind  and  Panther,  and  Vininan, 
Professor  of  Law),  and  to  Follett  in 
common,  it  were  impossible  to  ap- 
|>roiNiate  or  apportion  the  respec- 
tive merits.  In  the  same  volume 
Mr.  Follett*s  name  appears  in  Fer- 
rer V,  Oven,  429,  and  in  Howell  v. 
Wilkins.  In  the  former  case  in- 
volving a  point  of  pleading,  Mr. 
Follett  made  his  rule  aosolute 
against  the  ruling  of  so  eminent 
a  judge  as  Lord  Tenterden;  and 
though  cause  was  shewn  by  so  emi- 
nent a  hiwyer  i^g^^e^eP^^^'"- 
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wards  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Queen*8  Bench. 

The  first  time  that  we  find  Mr. 
Follett*s  name  in  a  nisi  prius  cause 
is  in  the  case  of  Gray  r.  Galleridge, 
3  Carrington  and  Payne,  40,  where 
he  was  opposed  in  Michaelmas  term, 
1 827,  siiL|^le  handed,  to  Messrs.  Taun- 
ton and  Comyn.  But  though  for  the 
first  three  years  his  progress  was  im- 
perceptible, yet  from  the  period 
when  S  Barnewall  and  Cressweil  was 
publi^ed,  in  182a,  down  to  the  4th 
and  5th  Queen's  Bench  in  1843-44, 
his  name  will  be  found  in  the  most 
important  cases. 

In  Michaelmas  tmn,  1828,  he 
peared  as  junior  (Brougham,  Erskine, 
and  Patteson — one  afterwards  lord- 
chancellor,  and  the  other  two  after- 
wards judges — were  with  him)  in 
the  gretA  case  of  Rowe  v,  Brenton, 
whi(£  was  a  trial  at  bar ;  and  fW>m 
this  period  his  fame  may  be  said  to 
have  been  established  on  the  firmest 
basis,  as  his  merits  became  more  fully 
known  to  the  attorney  and  solidtor- 

reral  (Sir  C.  Wetherell  and  Sir 
C.  Tindall),  who,  with  Sir  J. 
Scarlett,  A^^oared  for  the  crown. 
During  the  year  1829,  he  argued 
some  of  the  most  important  demur- 
rers, and  the  weightiest  points  of 
mercantile,  general,  and  sessions  law, 
reported  in  9  Barnewall  and  Creswell ; 
and  in  the  last  volume  of  the  series, 
his  name  is  mentioned  as  frequently 
as  the  most  eminent  counsel  of  the 
day.  In  the  cases  from  his  own  cir- 
cuit, Mr.  Coleridge  (now  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  Queen's  Ben<^)  was 
generally  opposed  to  him;  but  in 
cases  of  pleacUng  and  mercantile  law, 
Mr.  Patteson  (now  also  a  judge)  was 
often  the  "tough  customer'*  (to  use 
the  somewhat  vulgar  professional 
phrase)  on  the  other  nde.  Feeling 
his  professional  footing  now  periectly 
secure,  Mr.  Follett  changed  nis  con- 
dition, and  married  the  daughter  of 


ampton,  Carnarvon,  Oxf<M^  Newiy^ 
Hertford,  Longfcnrd,  Londonderry, 
Coventry,  Ripon,  New  Sarum,  Mont- 
gomery, Linlithgow,  Linoc^  Gal- 
way  town,  Carlow,  Clonmel,  Dover, 
and  Galway  county  petitions.  Such 
an  unprecedented  run  of  parliament- 
ary business,  by  any  man  of  eight 
years  standing,  has  never  been  heird 
of  before  or  since;  and  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  individual  thus 
engaged  in  every  case  retorted,  widi 
lJ2e  exception  <x  two,  was  also  re- 
tained in  the  heaviest  causes  in 
Westminster  Hall,  the  success  ap- 
pears little  less  than  miraculouflL 
Follett  produced,  indeed,  a  revo- 
lution in  parliamentary  practice,  but 
a  revolution  d  V  eau  rose.  Previcmsly 
to  his  appearance,  Mr.  Harrison,  by 
dint  of  a  thundering  voice,  which  lie 
rolled  out  mrofusdy  from  the  bottom- 
less pit  or  a  hu^  stomach,  and  a 
dauntless  intrepidity  of  assertion, 
alternately  bullied  ami  blamied  com- 
mittees, and  ocmtrived  to  divide  Uie 
business  with  Mr.  Adam,  a  man 
superior,  as  a  scholar  and  an  advo- 
cate, to  either  Follett  or  Harrisoo. 
But  from  the  session  wh^  Follett 
may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly 
launched  into  parliamentary  prac- 
tice, namely,  the  session  of  1833,  the 
prestige  of  liarrison,  which  had  lasted 
for  fifteen  long  years,  began  to  de- 
cline, and  his  business  to  fall  away. 
That  Follett  would  not  have  had 
equal  success  had  he  been  oppoaed  to 
Adam,  may  be  fiurly  prediotted ;  feu- 
Adam  was  a  far  better  scholar  than 
Follett,  a  man  of  large  and  liberal 
att^nment,  a  shrewder  and  a  subtler 
person,  a  better  cross-examiner  of 
witnesses,  and  withal  a  very  con- 
fflderable  advocate — perhaps  <mly  se- 
cond to  Brougham,  QofAej,  and 
Scarlett,  and  certainly  superior  to 
the  latter  in  power  and  streng^  of 
diction,  and  eloquent  expression. 
Antecedently  to  his  appearance  in 
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HarrBon,  all  the  experienced  nar- 
Ikmefitary  agents  had  marked  him 
far  tbdr  own;  and  from  1892  to 
1855,  when  he  was  himself  first  re- 
tnnied  for  Exeter,  he  was  the  fa- 
rmrite  psrhamentary  counsel  of  the 
dajr. 

A  writer  in  the  Times  would 
mm  to  diaoountenanoe  the  idea, 
that  the  SQccessful  argument  of 
Mr.  FVdleCt,  in  Gamett  v.  Ferrand, 
6  Baraewall  and  Cresswell,  611, 
where  he  contended  that  trespass 
could  not  be  maintained  against 
a  coroner  for  turning  a  person 
ont  a  room  where  he  was 
aboat  to  take  an  inquirition,  had 
little  to  do  with  his  future  prosper- 
ous career.  Though  we  will  go  the 
length  of  conceding  that  he  would 
hare  risen  to  the  eminence  that  he 
subsequently  attained,  had  he  nerer 
made  snch  an  argument ;  yet,  look- 
ing to  the  question  inyolved,  his 
mode  of  tresling  it,  the  successftil 
issue,  and  Ae  very  able  lawyer  to 
whcnn  he  was  opposed  (the  present 
Mr.  Baron  IVke),  we  cannot  but 
think,  that  his  argument  and  the 
decision  of  the  court  must  conjointly 
bare  had  a  sensible  influence  in 
speedilj  procuring  him  an  accession 
dT  business.  Certain  it  is,  that  from 
this  period  his  fame  was  established  ; 
and  term  by  term  he  continued  to 
rise  above  his  contemporaries.  Nor 
was  this  from  any  dearth  of  talent  in 
the  profession.  There  were  then  at 
the  bar  as  sound  and  able  lawyers, — 
aome  of  them  ripe  scholars,  as  well 
as  able  lawyers, — as  ever  pleaded  in 
a  court  of  justice.  There  were  Tin- 
dal,  Taddy,  Parke,  Maule,  Stephen, 
Coleridge,  S.  M.  Phillips,  and  Black- 
burn,  flcfaolars  and  lawyers;  while 
of  lawyer*  there  was  a  still  jneater 
provision,  as  Patteson,  Chitty,  Ctmiyn, 
Campbell ,  Marryat,  Abndiam,  Lawes, 

Manning,  &c.;  yet,  although  some 


do  not  by  any  means  mean  to  say, 
that  at  any  period  of  his  life,  be 
could  be  compared  as  a  scientific 
lawyer  (to  scholmhin  he  had  no 
pretensions  at  all),  to  Tlndal,  Maule, 
Patteson,  Campbell,  or  in  the  equity 
courts,  to  Pepys,  Pemberton,  or  Sug- 
den;  but  he  nad  a  combination  of 
qualities  which  no  one  of  them  pos- 
sessed, and  which  in  their  union  was 
unique.  This,  indeed,  was  proved 
in  his  drcirit,  on  which  as  great  a 
lawyer  as  Sn*  William  F<dlett,  but  a 
mere  lawyer,  in  the  most  narrow  and 
technical  use  of  the  word, — ^we  mean 
Mr.  Gifford,  afterwards  Lord  Gif- 
ford,  had  never  a  tithe  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Follett's  success.  When  Follett 
first  joined  the  circuit,  the  ablest 
man  on  it  was  unquestionably  Mr. 
Adam.  But  the  extent  of  his  par- 
liamentary practice  and  his  delicate 
health  interfered  with  his  progress ; 
and  in  1830,  he  was  glad  to  receive 
fiom  Lord  Grey's  government  the 
appointment  accountant-general 
to  the  court  of  Chancery. 

But  there  still  remained  Serjeants 
Pell,  wade,  Stephen,  Lawes,  Mere- 
wether,  and  Bompas,  the  silk  cowns, 
Selwyn,  Philin  Williams,  C.  F.  Wil- 
liams, and  Erskine,  and  Messrs.  Co- 
leridge, Carter,  Bernard,  R.  Bayley, 
Erie,  and  others,  among  the  stuff 
gowns,  in  general  business.  Some  of 
theee  gentlemen  were  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Follett's  seniors  at  the  bar ; 
and  the  youngest  of  them,  Mr.  Erie 
(now  MT.  Justice  Erie),  was  five 
years  his  senior  in  standing ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  Wilde,  Follett 
surpassed  every  one  of  them ;  and  of 
Wude,  eighteen  years  his  senior  in 
age,  and  seventeen  in  standing,  he  be- 
came the  successful  rival,  and  had  at- 
tained the  rank  ttf  solicitor-general 
fouryearsbeforetluit  office  was  confer- 
red, by  the  Whigs,  on  the  honourable 
and  learned  member  for  Wowester.* 
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appear  by  a  reference  to  2  Adol- 
phus*  and  Ellis,  p.  418.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  he  was 
named  solicitor-general  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood ;  and,  in  the  dissolution 
which  took  place  afterwards,  he 
again  stood  for  £xeter,  which  he  had 
first  contested  in  1832,  and  was  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  the  poll.  His 
first  speech  was  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution  of  Lord  Jonn  Russell  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  re- 
venues of  the  Established  Church. 
High  expectations  of  his  success  had 
been  formed  by  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers at  the  bar,  and  these  were  to 
the  fullest  extent  ^ratified.  The 
vmter  of  an  elegantly  written  and 
well-toned  article  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  (but  who  is  evidently  not 
in  the  profession)  proclaims  his  suc- 
cess to  nave  been  the  most  remark- 
able ever  achieved  by  any  one  of  his 
profession  since  the  time  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  but  this  praise  is  extrava- 
gant and  undeserved.  Follett  and 
Lord  Mansfield  can  never  be  com- 
pared. The  writer  must  have  for- 
gotten, that  on  Lord  Mansfield  de- 
volved the  task  of  defending  all  the 
measures  of  the  government  to  which 
he  was  attach^  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  so  competent  an 
authority  as  Lord  Chesterneld  pro- 
nounced him  to  have  been  the  finest 
speaker  in  the  Commons,  after  Mr. 
Rtt  rthe  great  Chatham).t  Lord 
Mansneld,  however,  had  enjoved  all 
the  benefits  resulting  f^om  a  finished 
classical  education,  and  had  derived 


from  foreign  travel  and  the  society 
of  men  of  letters,  and  men  mt 
world,  advantages  never  possessed  by 
Sir  William  Follett,  who  was  singu- 
larly ignorant  of  even  the  comrooQ 
accompibhment  of  the  French  lan- 
guage.! 

In  clearness  and  skill  of  statement 
— ^m  the  sweetness  of  his  unequalled 
voice — ^in  wariness  and  discretion — 
in  some  d^nee  even  in  grace  of  man- 
ner—Sir  William  Follett  might  be 
compared  to  the  silver-tongned 
Murray but  he  was  destitute  of 
Murray*s  general  accomplishmeuta, 
and  of  bis  enlarged  attainments,  even 
in  general  jurisprudence,  and  be  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  matters  in  whtch 
Murray  was  all  accomplished.  S<Hne 
of  the  ablest  diplomatic  papers  in  the 
English  language,  in  re&rence  to  in- 
ternational law,  and  more  especially 
the  answer  to  the  Prussian  envoy, 
Michel,  were  drawn  up  by  Murray,  i 
and  these  were  performances  far 
above  the  reach  of  Sir  William  Fol- 
lett's  education  and  practice,  thongh 
not  above  his  intellect,  for  he  had  a 
mind  capable  of  any  mental  achieve-  \ 
ment.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  he  was  the  most  i 
succeffiful  lawyer  in  parliament.  The  | 
success  of  Romilly  was  far  more  re-  j 
markable  in  the  house  than  the 
success  of  Follett.  Romilly  took 
a  wider  range  of  topics,  and  treated 
them  in  a  manner  more  enlarged 
and  philosophic  One  passage  in 
his  speech  on  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  was  so  neatly  admired, 
as  to  have  elicited  three  distinct 


*  While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press  we  learned  the  sodden  death 
of  this  able  advocate,  and  excellent  criminal  lawyer,  and  roost  accomplished  man.  la  I 
the  court  in  which  he  practised,  since  Charles  Phillips  has  left  it,  there  has  been  no 
roan  to  compare  with  him.  In  lucidity  of  statement,  neatness  and  perspicuity  of  lao- 
guage,  readiness,  tact,  address,  and  dexterity  of  examination  and  cross-examina- 
tion, he  was  unrivalled  by  the  men  of  the  present  generation.  Mr.  Adolphus  was  a 
man  of  very  varied  literary  attainments,  and  who  joined  to  a  pure  and  ardent  taste  for 
literature  the  most  kindly  feeling  to  literary  men.  His  knowledge  of  the  French  was 
correot^and  critical,  and  he  spoke  the  language  with  purity  and  fluency,  though  with  a 
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dbeers  fit>m  both  sides  of  the  house, 
a  compliment  not  paid  to  any  man 
since  tne  days  of  Sheridan. 

Nor  was  the  career  of  Follett  in 
parliament  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
those  eminent  advocates,  Plunkett, 
Broagliam,  Sir  William  Grant, 
Homer,  or  even  to  that  of  Perceval. 
He  possessed  not  Uie  strong,  eloquent, 
and  condensed  power  of  diction, 
joined  to  the  closest  and  severest 
power  of  reasoning  of  the  first — he 
oad  neither  the  stores  of  political, 
literary,  and  economical  mforma* 
tijm,  the  versatility,  the  power  of 
vigorous  invective,  nor  of  sarcasm, 
of  the  second — ^the  calm  philosophic 
^rit  of  Reneralisation  of  the  third — 
nor  had  ne  the  dauntless  daring  and 
parliamentary  pluck  of  Perceval,  a 
man  whom  lie  certainly  surpassed  in 
general  power  of  mind,  though  he 
was  inferior  to  him  as  a  ready  and 
practised  debater.  As  attorney- 
general  to  Mr.  Addington,  it  must 
Be  remembered  that  the  whole  bur- 
den of  debate  laj  on  Mr.  Perceval*s 
shoulders,  at  a  time  when  Fox,  Pitt, 
and  Windham  combined  to  assail  the 
treasury  bench;  whence  the  little 
lawyer  was  obliged  to  defend  the 
government  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment; whereas,  in  the  eight  or  ten 
parliamentarv  speeches,  ever  made  by 
Sir  William  FoOett,  that  great  lawyer 
had  ample  time  for  preparation.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  unjust  not 
to  admit,  that  Su-  William  Follett 
perfectly  succeeded  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  unquestionably  over- 
came the  prejudices  with  which  law- 
yers are  regarded  in  that  assembly, 
and  this  he  owed  not  to  the  extent 
or  variety  of  his  acquirements — not 
to  any  efforts  of  genius  or  fancy,  for 
he  possessed  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other — but  to  his  clear  powers  of  ex- 
position, to  the  courtesy,  candour, 
and  moderation  with  which  he  en- 
forced his  views— to  his  happy  poMrer 
of  generalisation — to  his  calm  and 
earnest  thoughtdilness — to  the  force 
and  flowing  dignity  of  his  style — ^to 
the  winning  grace  and  soilness  of  his 
manner — to  the  deep,  clear  melody 
of  a  voice  to  which  it  was  a  charm  to 
listen— and  last,  though  not  least,  to 
his  never  abusing  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  an  unreasonable  length. 
His  first  speech  occupied  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  in  the  delivery,  and  it 


was  listened  to  throughout  with 
breathless  attention.  His  second  did 
not  exceed  an  hour ;  nor  did  he,  on 
any  occasion,  extend  his  observations 
beyond  one  and  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  at  a  time.  He  was  never  known 
to  digress  from  the  question  into  epi- 
sode or  extraneous  matter.  The  par- 
liamentary position  which  he  ob- 
tained thus  early,  he  maintained  to 
the  last  He  was  too  well  aware  of 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
laboured,  frequently  to  risk,  and,  by 
possibility,  to  compromise,  his  first 
success.  He  rarely,  therefore,  ad- 
dressed the  house,  unless  on  questions 
of  a  purely  legal  nature,  or  on  such 
questions  of  general  policy  as  he  had 
abundant  time  to  master.  The  house, 
therefore,  felt,  that  they  were  bound 
to  listen  to  a  grave  and  thoughtful 
man,  whose  progress  in  the  most  intel- 
lectual of  professions  had  been  one  un- 
interrupted career  of  success.  There 
was  an  authoritv  and  a  prestige  in 
his  name,  which  became  enhudced 
by  the  sedate  suavity  of  manner 
which  had  imposed  less  on  the  par- 
liament and  public  had  it  been  ruaely 
or  rashly  asserted.  There  was  al- 
ways, also,  good  sense  and  pertinency 
in  Follett's  observations,  force,  dig- 
nity, purity,  and  perspicuity  m 
his  style,  and  a  charm  m  his  elo- 
cution which  satisfied  the  ear,  as  the 
understanding  and  reason  had  al- 
ready been  convinced  and  infinenced 
by  his  powers  of  powerful  and  per- 
suasive reasoning. 

In  April  1835,  Sir  William  Follett 
went  out  with  his  party,  and  resigned 
the  office  of  soHcitor-seneral.  From 
this  period,  till  April  1844,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  most 
varied  practice  of  anjr  lawyer  of  our 
day.  To  every  circuit  of  the  king- 
dom he  had  gone  over  and  over 
again  on  special  retainer;  and  he 
was  often  heard  on  the  same  da^  in 
the  Ixirds,  in  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  t^e 
courts  of  Chancery,  Queen's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  £xche<|uer.  The 
nature  of  his  duties  sometimes  even 
led  him  to  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  where  he  last  appeared  on 
the  prosecution  of  Daniel  M^Naugh- 
tan  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  in  1843.  A  clearer  or  a  more 
ludd  statement  was  never  made  to  a 
jury  in  a  court  in  which  Erskine, 
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Grarrow,  and  Home  Tooke  (in  his 
own  defence),  had  addressed  twelve 
honest  men  in  the  past  generation ; 
and  in  which,  in  our  own  day,  Adol- 

ghus,  Brodrick,  and  Charles  rhillips, 
ave  been  often  heard  with  pleasure 
and  pride.  But  his  speech  for  the 
crown  was  surpassed  in  eloquence 
and  ingenuity  by  the  fervid  aadress 
of  Mr.  Cockbum,  now  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  advocates  at  the  Eng- 
lish bar. 

For  nine  years  before  his  death, 
the  unequalled  renown  of  this  ^reat 
lawyer  was  the  cause  of  manifold 
disappointments  to  numerous  clients. 
"  No  man  can  be  in  two  places  at 
once,"  said  the  ingenious  and  elo- 
quent Sir  Boyle  Roche,  "  bam  he  be 
a  bird;"  but  this  fabled  ubiamtous 
quality  of  the  feathered  tribe  FoUett 
did  not  possess,  though  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  called  him 
avis  rapax.  Loud  and  general  were 
the  compldnts  that  were  raised 
against  him,  for  taking  briefs  that 
he  could  never  read,  and  for  pock- 
eting retainers  in  causes  that  he 
could  never  plead.  To  these  re- 
proaches his  memory  is  justly  ob- 
noxious. Unlike  Erskine,  unlike 
Perceval,  unlike  Copley,  unlike 
Brouffham,  he  was  not  free  from 
sordid  feeliMs,  for  he  was  painfully 
regardful  of  his  pecuniary  mterests, 
and  his  avarice  was  hb  most  eminent 
defect.  Neither  did  he  properly 
xnaintain  the  state  of  his  office,  or  of 
his  eminent  rank  in  the  profession. 
Though  his  more  intimate  friends 
always  speak  of  him  with  aflPectioa 
and  kindness — though  none  came 
casually  into  contact  with  him  who 
were  not  charmed  with  the  grace  and 
amenity  of  his  manners — though  his 
superiority  was  never  asserted  rudely 
or  overbearingly — thouffh  he  always 
hopefully  encouraged  the  faint  and 
the  faltering  by  the  kind  word,  yet 
his  house  and  lus  hearth  were  closed, 
even  to  the  members  of  his  own  cir- 
cuit, and  he  exercised  not  the  rites  of 
hospiulity.  Sancho  Panaa  was  of  opi- 
nion  thnt  nnfl    win  a  r>ai>ra  a 


matters  than  Sir  William  FoUett, 
was  abused  for  his  want  of  hospitality, 
vet  no  man  reproached  the  great 
lawyer  whom  we  have  just  lost. 

Follett,  like  Eldon,  on  the  circuit 
and  eveiy  where  was  of  social  and 
playful  disposition,  but,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers,  somewhat  re- 
served and  silent,  if  not  diy.  Like 
Eldon,  too,  he  was  fond  of  wine,  and 
preferred  that  black,  strong,  heady 
liquor  which  we  owe  to  the  Treaty 
of  Methuen,  to  the  more  agreeable 
and  more  wholesome  vintages  of 
France. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  neither  an 
orator,  nor  a  man  of  genius,  nor  a 
man  of  learning,  apart  from  the 
single  gpecialUS  of  his  profession. 
Though  of  quick  and  vivid  concep- 
tions, he  was  of  too  irigid  and  pas- 
sionless a  nature  to  successfully  ap- 
peal to  the  ordinary  feelings  of 
mankind,  to  cause  the  heart  to  vi- 
brate with  sympathetic  emotions, 
still  less  to  electnfy  it  by  his  invec- 
tive, or  subdue  it  by  his  tenderness 
and  pathos.  He  had  neither  pas-  i 
sion  nor  imagination  of  the  fancy 
or  of  the  heart;  and  he  was  sur- 
passed by  some  in  his  own  profes- 
sion in  depth  and  proftindity  as  a 
black-letter  lawyer.  But  as  a  consum- 
mate manager  of  causes,  as  a  man  of 
sagacity,  ts^  and  circumspection,  he 
was  fully  the  equal  of  Scarlett,  and 
in  clearness  and  lucid  power  of  gene- 
ralisation and  skill  oi  statement  he 
surpassed  him. 

His  style  was  more  flowing  and 
serious ;  mdeed,  it  were  hardly  pos- 
sible to  improve  his  diction,  which, 
without  being  lofty,  was  always 
purely  and  unaffectedly  Engliso, 
never  vicious  or  tawdry.  He  had 
also  studied  the  whole  law  as  a 
science,  more  accurately  and  more 
profoundly,  than  the  late  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  had  pene- 
trated more  deeply  into  the  ore  of 
principle.  His  mind  was  so  satu- 
rated with  law,  so  covered  all  over 
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points  of  liis  case,  and  off  he  went  at 
rail  coek,  loaded  to  the  brim,  with 
the  best  l^;al  ammunition.   No  man 
knew  the  technical  points  of  his  pro- 
fession better,  or  more  readily  avail- 
ed himself  of  them,  to  put  an  adver- 
sary out  of  court ;  but  when  his 
cise  was  good,  the  views  he  took 
were  large  and  general,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  keenest  perception  of 
time,  place,  subject,  and  occasion. 
Ludd  exposition  was  his  forte.  He 
presented  you  with  as  dear  and 
tranqMurent  a  view  of  the  case,  and 
the  Uw  applicable  to  it,  as  Copley  in 
bis  day;  but  his  style  and  manner 
were  always  softer,  mellower,  and 
more  winning,  than  the  style  of 
Copley,  which  had  more  strength 
ana  less  suavity.   He  possessed  not 
the  varied  attainments  of  that  most 
remarkable  man,  and  was  destitute 
of  his  vigour,  his  power  of  raillery 
and  sarcasm;  he  IumI  no  portion  of 
his  daring  and  of  that  courage  in  the 
conduct  of  a  cause,  bordering  on  rash- 
ness, by  which  the  chancellor  was, 
and  is  distinguished ;  he  was,  on  the 
contrary,  constitutionally  timid  to  a 
ianlt,  and  sometimes  lost  causes  by 
his  own  timorousness.   Neither  did 
be  read  the  countenance  of  a  jury  so 
well  as  Scarlett,  Campbell,  or  Wilde. 
Campbell,  who  was  originally  to 
bave  led  in  the  cause  of  Bogle 
V.  Lawson,**   but  who  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Irish  seals  before 
it  was  tried,  would,  we  think,  have 
obtained  a  verdict  for  the  defend- 
uit  before  the  evidence  for  the  de- 
fence had  been  half  gone  through, 
IS  FoUett  might  have  obtained  it 
alsOf  had  he  j^ud  more  attention  to 
the  countenances  of  the  jwcyr.  But 
Us  habitual  caution  and  timidity, 
ttd  a  more  than  ordinary  nervous- 
ness, that  day  oppressed  him;  and 
the  result  was,  that  there  was  a  ver- 
<lict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  a  farthing 
•^mages, — the  judge  refusing  to  cer- 
tify. This  was  undoubtedly  a  tri- 
^pb ;  but  with  courage  and  daring 
victory  had  been  more  complete, 
^^ext  to  the  obtaining  of  a  large  fee, 
redeemed  the  conduct  of  the  cause 
the  important  thing ;  and  to  its  safe 
conduct,  he  sacrilic^  every  consider- 
a^on  whatever.   To  this  one  end, 
the  successful  issue,  his  great  powers 
of  attention,  of  observation,  and  of 
J^W'-possession,  were  directed.  He 
io]]got  himself  in  the  case  of  his 


client,  and  never  obtruded  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  on  court  or  jury.  He 
never  resorted  to  tropes  or  figiires ; 
and,  though  a  master  in  the  art  of 
deep  and  serious  declamation,  he 
rarely  resorted  to  it  when  he  could 
otherwise  win  a  verdict.  His  man- 
ners were  courteous  and  winning; 
and  he  was  a  great  favourite  both 
with  the  court  and  the  bar. 

As,  like  Scarlett,  his  main  object 
was  to  make  money,  his  gains  must 
have  beeninmiense.  He  hid  asman^ 
spedal  retainers  as  Scarlett  in  his 
best  day,  and  more  general  and 
varied  business;  but  Scarlett ei\joved 
forty-four  years*  practice,  while  I?ol- 
lett  had  only  been  twenty-one  years 
at  the  bar  when  he  died.  Scarlett 
had  been  twenty-five  years  at  the 
bar  before  he  obtained  a  silk  gown; 
FoUett  obtained  one  in  ten  years,  as 
Lord  Plunkett  had  done;  but  they 
were  both  in  this  respect  outstripi)ed 
by  Erskine,  who  obtained  his  silk 

gown  in  1783,  when  he  was  only  of 
ve  years  standing  in  the  profession. 
Scarlett  was  thirty-six  years  stand- 
ing before  he  became  attorney-gene- 
raJ,  while  Follett  was  not  twenty ; 
and  oi^y  ten  when  named  solicitor- 
general.  The  professional  income  of 
Scarlett  was  for  many  years  rated 
at  17,000/.  a-year;  and  we  have 
ourselves  heard  him  say,  he  in 
one  year  made  19,500/* ;  but  we 
doubt  that  Follett  ever  made  more 
than  15,000/.  a-year;  and  we  in- 
cline to  think,  the  gains  of  Lord 
Abinger  must  have  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. He  has  left  not  more 
than  8000/.  a-year  behind  him ;  and 
making  full  a&owances  for  some  im- 
prudent purchases,  we  doubt  that 
nis  professional  gains  put  together 
ever  amounted  to  220,000/. 

Follett^s  purchases  in  land  were 
prudent  and  safe  investments;  and, 
looking  to  a  career  of  seventeen 
years,  full  of  business,  and  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  first-rate  business,  and 
five  years  official  life,  he  may  be 
safely  said  to  have  amaewed  120,000/., 
probably  the  largest  sum  ever  inade 
m  the  profession  in  so  short  a  time. 

Of  the  passions  and  feelings  of  men 
Follett  knew  little;  and  of  political 
and  general  knowledge,  he  had  the 
very  scantiest  supply :  but  his  argu- 
mentative powers  were  of  the  very 
highest  order.    His  understanding 
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mory  wonderfully  correct  and  accu- 
rate ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  fineness 
of  his  taste,  that  ¥rithoat  any  fami- 
liar knowleidge  of  the  Latin  classics, 
and  with  little  or  no  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  models,*  either  in 
prose  or  verse,  he  had  attained  an 
exquisite  English  style,  distinguished 
by  clearness,  chasteness,  aim  sim- 
plicity. Whether  he  was  familiar 
with  the  English  poets,  historians,  or 
orators,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
pronounce  positivelv ;  but  as  be 
never  quoted  from  these  masters,  or 
made  allusion  to  them,  we  should 
say,  that  the  probabilities  ran  counter 
to  any  such  familiarity.  As  he  pos- 
sessed no  literary  tastes  himself,  so 
he  neither  relished  nor  appreciated 
them  in  others;  and  no  man  ever 
thought  of  talking  with  him  either 
on  literature,  or  history,  or  the  libe- 
ral arts,  or  the  exact  sdences.  We 
are  not  aware  that  he  ever  wrote 
a  line  excej^tinff  in  the  way  of  opi- 
nions, and  in  these  he  was  as  curt 
and  cautious  as  needs  be.  So  little 
was  he,  indeed,  in  the  habit  of  com- 
position, that  he  took  some  time  to 
indite  the  simplest  and  most  familiar 
note.  The  greatest  skill  of  Follett 
consisted  in  presenting  his  case  in 
the  most  honest,  harmonious,  and 
fair-purposed  aspect.  If  there  was 
any  thing  false  or  fraudulent,  a 
hitch,  or  a  blot  of  any  kind  in  his 
cause,  he  kept  it  dexterously  out  of 
view,  or  hurried  it  trippingly  over ; 
but  if  the  blot  was  in  the  other  side, 
be  had  the  eye  of  the  lynx,  and  the 
scent  of  the  hound,  to  detect  and  run 
down  his  game.  He  had  the  greatest 
skill  in  reading  an  affidavit,  and  could 
play  the  "artflil  dodge'*  with  as 
much  craft  as  Yaughan  Richards  or 
Crompton,  but  in  a  style  looking  so 
like  gentlemanly  candour,  that  you 
could  not  find  fault. 


In  reading  an  affidavit  on  the  op- 

eisite  side,  be  was  cunning  of  fence, 
e  freed  it  from  all  doubtful  terms 
with  exquisite  skill,  and  having  strip- 
ped it  of  its  verbiage,  and  veneering, 
and  purposeless  no-meaning,  sbewol 
how  valudess  were  its  negatives, 
how  quibbling  its  evasions,  how  im- 
portant its  omissions,  how  exprcsavc 
Its  silence. 

In  person.  Sir  William  was  tail  and 
slender,  his  face  was  flat,  and  his 
e^es  small,  deep -set,  and  inexpres- 
sive; but  his  lorehead  was  broad, 
lofty,  and  massive,  and  he  had  the 
appearance  of  a  man,  whose  visage 
was  sicklied  o*er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought.**  His  forehead  some- 
what resembled  the  brow  of  Lord 
Plunkett ;  but  it  was  neither  so  broad 
nor  so  lofty.  He  died  on  the  29th  i 
June,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  hk 
age,  just  as  his  toils  seemed  to  be 
over,  and  the  seals  within  his  grasp. 
His  nlortal  remains  were  depopi^ 
in  the  Temple  church  on  ]<riday, 
the  4th  July, — ^Lord  Ljndhurst,  Su: 
Robert  Peef,  and  the  vioe-chancellor 
of  England,  acting  as  pall-bearers. 
The  scene  was  of  the  most  solemn 
and  impressive  nature,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  read  a  salutary  and  a 
startling  lesson  to  the  busjr  and  am- 
bitious crowd,  who  laid  aside  for  the 
day  the  contentions  of  the  forum  to 
pay  the  last  sad  tribute  to  one  whose 
eminent  merits  while  living  stifled 
the  breath  of  envy  and  jealousy,  and  | 
whose  superiority  was  now  attested  \ 
by  500  mourners  out  of  the  profes- 
sion over  one  solitary  tomb. 

For  the  existing  generation  of  law- 
yers, the  name  of  Follett  vrill  live; 
but  it  is  painful  to  think,  that  when 
his  contemporaries  are  gone,  no  re- 
cords or  traces  of  the  man  will  sur- 
vive, either  as  an  author,  an  advo- 
cate, a  l^^tor,  or  a  judge. 
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"  Hftud  off,  baud  off  your  hands,  Jeaaic« 
I  canna  bide  at  hame ; 
And  wha  wad  miss  me  (Vae  the  warld^ 
The  Ust  o*  Tulloch*s  name  ? 

I  baena  kith  nor  friend,  Jeanie, 

Except  it  be  yoursel' ; 
I  canna  win  the  bread  I  eat, 

I  am  sae  sma'  and  frail. 

My  hand  is  weak  to  shear,  Jeanie, 
My  foot  is  weak  to  fauld, 

A  sickfy  bairn,  and  motherless. 
And  barely  twelve  year  aold. 

Ye  mawnna  hand  me  back,  Jeanie, 
Frae  ganging  out  the  nicht. 

Ye  dinna  ken  wha  cam*  to  me 
Yestreen  at  gloamin'  licht. 

A  wee  bit  lamb  had  &*an,  Jeanie, 

And  slippit  T  the  bum, 
Sae  in  m  v  bra»t  I  carried  it, 

A*  sniverin'  through  Glen  Deam ; 

When  by  the  Drumlie  Linn,  Jeanie, 
My  mother  stopp*d  my  way, 

I  dnmp'd  the  lammie  to  my  feet, 
1  dean  forgot  to  pray. 

Wr  grand  and  solemn  mien,  Jeanie, 
She  waved  her  arm  to  me, 

I  kenn*d  it  was  iny  mother*s  sd* 
By  the  love  was  in  her  e'e. 

She  waved  her  arm  to  me,  Jeanie, 

Syne  flided  into  air ; 
Gin  ye  suld  chain  me  to  the  hearth^ 

1  must  and  shall  be  there. 
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But  she  has  closed  her  weanr  e*e, 

For  fast  the  lasne's  fle^ 
Her  coats  up-kilted  to  her  knee, 

Her  plaid  about  her  head. 

And  fast  did  Jeanie  follow  her, 

But  a'  pursuit  was  vain ; 
The  lassie  to  the  spuit  tryst 

Alang  the  bum  has  gane. 

Sair  fear*d  was  Jeanie  for  the  tryst, 
Sair  fear'd  was  she  to  turn. 

She  waited  on  a  lichtsome  field, 
Abune  the  dark  Glen  Dearn. 

A  lichtsome  field  of  iVagrant  hay, 
Fresh  heap*d  beneath  the  moon, 

Where  she  had  lilted  ti*  the  day. 
The  lang,  bricht  day  o*  June. 

The  bumie,  like  a  petted  baim, 
Lay  whimperin'  in  its  bed ;  - 

A*  hant  about  wi*  sloes  and  fem, 
Wi*  rowans  arch*d  overhead. 

It  was  an  eerie  phice  by  day. 

An  eerier  place  by  nicht ; 
The  Drundie  Unn,  sae  chUly  gray. 

Was  never  glaid  wi*  licht. 

Now  while  she  look*d,  and  while  ^  list. 

On  yon  hayfield  abune, 
A  cauld  wind  took  h^  ere  she  wist, 

A  cloud  o'erkp  the  moon. 

And  frae  the  bum  a  sound  arose, 

O'  waefW  water  wndth. 
Like  widow  moumin*  in  her  woes, 

Or  captive  in  his  death. 

Puir  Jeanie  signed  the  holy  cross. 

That  wa^*  sound  to  near; 
And  a*  the  trees  b^an  to  toss 

Their  shuddenn*  amis  for  fear. 

Then  moving  in  the  black  ravine. 

Appeared  twa  yellow  lichts. 
Sic  as  on  marriies  cheat  the  eeo. 

And  scare  the  hetd  o*  m<At8. 
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They  stopped  beside  a  niossv  mound 

That  heaved  o*er  Mhairi's  mother ; 
And  then  within  the  damp  cold  ground 

Did  vanish,  one  and  other. 

And  loudly  did  the  bumie  shriek, 

And  loudly  roared  the  blast ; 
And  upon  Jeanie's  pallid  cheek, 

The  blinding  rain  fell  fast 

Oh,  fearfbllie  she  tum*d  her  hame, 

Sae  drookit.  cauld,  and  wae, 
Nor  sleep  upon  ner  eyelids  came 

Until  the  break  o*  day! 

Nor  lang  she  slept  when  by  her  bed 

A  voice  0*  sadness  cried  ; 
And  when  she  raised  her  aching  head, 

Pale  Mhairi  stood  beside. 

"  I  hae  kept  the  spirit  tiyst,  Jeanie, 

I  hae  seen  my  mother*s  face ; 
She  met  me  at  the  haunted  hour, 

And  at  the  haunted  place. 

I  wasna  fear'd  to  look,  Jeanie, 

She  seem'd  sae  new  frae  heaven ; 
Her  words  o*  moumf^*  tenderness. 

For  ill  were  never  given. 

She  said,  *  This  li&  is  rain,  Mhairi, 

And  grieft  amit  my  diild ; 
And  gin  ye  were  as  snow  is  pure, 

As  snow  ye*d  be  defiled. 

Oh,  sleep  wf  me  at  rest,  Mhairi !  * — 

VFr  that  she  took  my  hand 
«  Ye  shaima  see  the  levin-cloud 

Shoot  death  upon  the  land. 

Ye  shanna  see  the  tears,  Mhairi, 

And  bluid  fa*  doon  thedther ; 
Ye  shanna  hear  the  coronacn 

Upon  the  blasted  heather.* 

Wi*  that  she  let  me  gae,  Jeanie, 

I  fell  in  deepest  swound, 
And  when  I  waked  the  sun  was  high. 

And  weet  wi*  rain  the  ground. 

The  wrist  she  held  is  black,  Jeanie, 

As  wi*  an  iron  grasp ; 
I  didnafeel  she  hurted  me, 

It  was  a  mother's  clasp. 

Ye  see  she  ca*s  me  hame,  Jeanie, 

I  am  content  to  gang, 
A  thing  sae  feckless  f  the  warld, 

never  sent  for  lang.  r^^^^T^ 
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I  haena  but  my  mother*8  cross, 
O*  carvkl  ebonie. 

Oh,  wear  that  carvM  cross,  Jeanie! 

Dl  spirits  aye  'twill  chase, 
Twill  join  your  kindly  thochts  o*  me 

To  thochts  o'  heavenlie  grace. 

And  cover  me  in  the  mools,  Jeanie, 

Frae  the  cauld,  and  firae  the  care.'* 
The  lassie  sighed,  and  laid  her  doon, 
"  And  word  spake  never  mair." 

The  bonnie  bairn  sae  early  ta'en. 
Was  dear  to  a'  the  lave ; 

There  never  went  a  sadder  train. 
Than  bore  her  to  her  grave. 

Slow,  slow  they  went  across  the  bum. 

And  up  the  rowan  brae. 
They  didna  miss  a  single  turn 

Of  a'  the  trodden  way. 

By  mony  a  sillerfooted  birk. 
O'er  tufts  of  heather  sward. 

They  bore  her  past  the  solemn  kirk, 
Intill  the  green  kirk-yard. 

They  stopped  beside  a  mossy  mound 
That  heaved  o'er  Mhairi's  mother. 

They  laid  the  lassie  in  the  ground. 
To  sleep,  the  one  wi'  other. 

But  Jeanie  lived  to  see  the  strife 
Of  the  Stewart's  dying  blow, 

A  childless  and  a  widowed  wife. 
To  weep  CuUoden's  woe. 


E.A.H.O. 
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CHAFTJBB 

Aftee  break&st  on  the  Monday 
ouurning,  Mr.  Meadows  was  walk- 
ing in  the  vicarage  garden  with  his 
dw  Eliza  hanging  on  his  arm.  She 
had  been  endeavoaring  to  adapt  his 
paraphrastic  attempt  of  the  preced- 
ing day  to  the  air  of  Life  let  us 
cherish,**  and  was  yet  warbling  in 
a  low  tone, — 

"  MysoulabaU  then  with  gladneis  bocmd,*' 

when,  at  a  turn  in  the  walk,  she 
caught  sight  of  the  elder  stranger 
coming  up  the  lane  from  the  vilWe. 

He  was  advancing  very  leisurely, 
with  his  eyes  cast  on  the  sround  and 
apparently  in  deep  thought. 

^  He  most  likely  wishes  to  see  the 
church,**  observed  our  curate.  "  It  is 
a  long  time  sinee  I  have  shewn  it  to 
a  stranger,  but  as  the  clerk  is  gone 
with  our  little  present  to  Farmer 
Tomlins,  I  must  take  his  office ;  and, 
perhaps,  I  may  be  as  fortunate  as 
you  were,  when,  by  doing  the  same, 
Ton  commenced  a  firieiraship  with 
Miss  Smith.  More  unlikely  things 
have  happened,  and  the  attention 
paid  by  both  the  g^tlemen  to  the 
service  yesterday  inclines  me  to  think 
well  of  them  r 

^  I  don*t  know  what  to  sa^,  Henry ; 
I  don*t  like  to  be  unchantable  any 
more  than  yoursdf ;  but  I  sat  nearer 
to  them,  and  though  both  of  them 
did  certainly  listen  equally  to  your 
sennon,  there  was  a  great  difference 
in  the  expression  of  their  countenan- 
ces. The  youngest  appeared  greatly 
affected,  wad  once  or  twice  lookea 

Suite  alarmed,  so  that  I  really  fancied 
e  was  trembling ;  but  the  elder  one 
kepi  hw  eyes  &ed  upon  von  in  a 
stnu^  tiem  way,  as  if  he  nad  come 
to  criticise  your  words  and  manners 
rather  than  to  worship  or  receive 
instruction ;  and  once  1  caught  him 
biting  his  lips,  while  his  great  eye- 
brows fell  and  made  him  look  just 
aa  Tve  seen  people  when  they*re 
puzzling  themselves  about  a  riddle 
ibey  can't  make  out.'* 

Possibly  it  might  have  been  so,** 
observed  the  curate.  '^I  could  not 
myself  avoid  feeling  that  there  was 
an  abrupioesB  and  want  of  finish  in 
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certain  parts  of  yesterday's  sermon 
not  unlikely  to  be  displeasing  to 
persons  accustomed  to  hear  the  more 
eloquent  and  elaborate  discourses  of 
popular  preachers  in  huge  towns. 
Indeed,  the  greatest  difficulty  I  find 
in  composition,  is  to  be  concise  and 
-clear  at  the  same  time.  ^Brevis 
ewe'— I  beg  your  pardon.  In  en- 
deavouring to  express  myself  pithily, 
so  as  to  leave  an  impression  on  the 
hearer's  mind,  I  am  apt  to  omit  too 
much,  and  so  render  the  deduction 
inconclusive  or  the  meaning  obscure." 

"  Well !  you  preached  nothiii^  but 
what  was  plain  enough  yesterday, 
I'm  sure.  But,  seel— yes,  he  has 
crossed  the  lane  and  is  coming  this 
way.  So  rU  go  in  and  send  IkUrtha 
to  you  with  the  church  ke}^;  -and 
while  you  are  acting  the  part  of 
cicerone,  I'll  try  what  I  can  do  with 
your  new  psalm,  but  I  think  you 
must  alter  or  transpose  a  word  here 
and  there  to  make  it  tell  It^tawkh 
the  melody."  And  she  went  toward 
the  house,  and  as  she  passed  through 
the  trellised  porch  singing— 

"  My  lips  shall  praise  with  joyful  sound/' 

the  elderly  quiet  man  entered  the 
vicarage  earden. 

Mr.  Meadows  advanced  to  meet 
him,  and,  after  a  word  or  two  had 
passed  betegen^them  about  the  flpe 

You  ^^^HHjjtte  to  see  our 
church,  I  sujIfHHv  ^ 
clerk  is  out  of  weway  just  now,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  accompany  you  ?" 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  officer, 
"  yes,  if  you  please.  Indeed  it  will 
be  much  better,  as  we  shall  then  be 
entirely  by  ourselves." 

"We  are  not  likely  to  be  inter- 
rupted," said  Mr.  Meadows,  struck 
with  Uie  extreme  gravity  of  the 
stranger's  manner,  and  inferring 
therefrom  that  he  wished  to  speak 
with  him  on  some  religious  question. 
.  "  Good ! "  ejaculatedthe  quiet  roan, 
striking  the  ground  fiercely  with  his 
stout  walking-stick,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment Martha  made  her  appearance 
with  the  keys.  On  tlieir  way  towards 
the  church  Mr.  Mei^ws  spoke  of 
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the  ancient  font,  and  certain  old 
monuments  held  in  esteem  anti- 
quarian visitors;  but  the  mmd  of 
his  new  acquaintance  was  evidently 
otherwise  employed,  as  he  merely 
uttered,  "Ah  r  "  Yes,''  "  No  doubt," 
at  intervals,  till  they  reached  the 
southern  poreh,  wmch  overlook* 
ing  the  villa^  commanded  a  pros- 
of  the  winding  valley  and  river 
beyond.  It  was  a  plam  wooden 
structure,  attached  to  the  more  sub- 
stantial edifice,  and  was  fhmished  on 
either  side  with  a  bench,  behind 
which  all  was  open,  so  that  persons 
sitting  there  might  observe  tne  ap- 
proach of  any  one  at  a  condderable 
distance. 

"  Just  the  place  for  a  quiet  chat,** 
said  the  eldeny  man,  seating  himself 
in  the  centre  of  the  riffht  bench,  and 
makinff  a  motion  witn  his  stick  for 
Mr.  ^foadows  to  sit  opposite. 

"  No  place  can  be  oetter  for  c(m- 
fldential  communications,'*  observed 
the  latter,  when  he  had  taken  his 
seat ;  "  and  if  really  you  happen  to 
have  any  to  make  to  me,  I  wul  only 
say  that  to  the  best  of  my  power  

"WeU,  I  have  then,*^  said  the 
stranger,  bluntly.  But,  first,  it  is 
proper  that  you  should  know  who  I 
am. ' 

"  As  you  please,  sir,*'  was  the  mild 
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'.  am  a  Bow-street  officer  then! ** 
roughly  exclaimed  the  elderly  man, 
suddenly  changing  his  previous  auiet 
look  to  an  expression  of  almost  rero- 
dous  sternness  before  which  many  a 
bold  villain  had  quailed. 

.  Mr.  Meadows  certain^  was  startled, 
but  he  whose  praoMd  eye  was  fixed 
upon  him  oouli  not  discern  anything 
in  his  emotion  like  the  cold  tremor 
of  conscious  detected  guilt ;  and  pre- 
sently, whatever  of  surpiise  might 


could  wish,  have  not  done  anything 
to  justify  me  in  suspecting  them  of 
such  crimes  as  could  alone  expose 
them  to  the  severer  punishment  of 
the  law.  Thank  God!  I  can  now 
believe  that  there  is  no  one  in  my 
paridi  who  has  any  more  canae  to 
fear  your  presence  here,  than  I  have 
mysdf.** 

"  Perhaps  not,**  said  the  quiet  man, 
drily,  as  ne  took  a  memorandum- 
booK  from  his  breast-podcet,  and 
while  thinking  to  himself  "  If  this 
man  is  really  guil^,  he  is  teaching 
me  another  lesson  m  human  nature, 
and  a  precious  deep  *un  he  most  be 
to  be  sure.  However,  here  goes!" 
and  taking  the  five-pound  note,  which 
had  come  in  due  oonne  into  his 
hands  through  the  employers  of 
Black  the  travdler,  he  diewed  it 
to  our  curate,  and  asked  abruptly, 
"Doyou  know  that?** 

"  It  appears  to  be  a  BaBk-<rf'-£ng- 
land  note,  and  I  should  suppose  a 
good  one;  bu(^  if  you  have  any 
ooubts,  I  reaUv  am  not  the  pmon 
to  whom  you  should  i^j^y  fbr  infor- 
mation, as  we  rarely  see  anything  of 
the  kind  here.** 

"  Very  odd  that  you  don*t  know 
it.  It's  one  that  the  landlord  here 
chansed  fi>r  you,  and  then  gave  to  a 
traveller.'* 

^I  remember  that  drcumstanee 
perfectly,  but  one  note  is  so  exactly 
like  another,  that  I  could  not  possi- 
bly have  recognised  it.** 

"  Humph  I  Wdl,  in  plain  Engltsfa, 
it's  one  of  a  lot  that  I  must  trace, 
and  so  the  next  thmg  is  I  want  to 
know  where  you  got  it  ?** 

Really  I  donH  know  that  I  am 
at  liber^  to  tell,'*  said  Mr.  Meadows 
perplexed,  and  not  a  little  annoyed 
at  tne  idea  of  confiding  to  a  stranger 
the  secret  that  he  had  ooneealed  even 
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"  I>m  a  plain  mam  at  yon  see, 
but,  nind  je,  I  am  armed  with  au- 
timnty  and  with  information  too, 
more  than  yon  may  think  of.  I 
don*t  nund  teUiqg  you  that  I  came 
here  this  morning  with  a  h<me  that 
yon  would  Mnndbow  diift  this  busi- 
ness off  your  shoulders  and  so  saye 
your  character,  and  something  more." 

"  My  charaetcr !  I  am  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  gness  your  w»<»^™g  ?" 

Wdl  then,  to  begin,  how  should 
yon  like  to  go  to  London  as  a  pri- 
sQoer  with  ma  to<^y  f  ** 

^  Una  is  really  too  much!  a  pri- 
soner I  what  can  you  mean?  Of 
what  am  I  suspected  P  ** 

At  this  fearful  word,  the  eurate 
started  from  his  seat,  and  his  eounte* 
nance  underwent  a  change  which,  as 
before,  gaTe  no  eridence  of  suilt  to 
the  keen,  flcmtfaiisinff  eye  of  the  quiet 
man.  It  was  merSy  the  too  fre« 
quentljr  witnessed  downcast,  forlorn 
exprBssicm  oi  one  who  has  suddenly 
leeeiycd  tidings  of  a  serere  loss,  and 
indiealiTe  only  of  mental  distress. 

There  was  silence  for  UKHre  than  a 
miimte,  during  which  Mr.  Meadows, 
baring  resumed  his  seat,  remained 
absorbed  in  deep  thcnght  with  his 
qres  cast  upon  the  ^und.  He  then, 
to  the  surprise  of  his  watcher,  smiled 
fiuntly,  and  then,  lifting  up  his  head, 
said,  m  a  cheerful  tone, — 

Thank  God  that  this  did  not 
come  upon  me  in  Uie  days  of  my 
poverty  I  I  am  now  able  to  make 
restitution  to  those  whom  I  have  so 
unwittingly  defrauded,  and  as  for 
any  chaige  of  foraery  against  the 
WKm  or  myself-^tnat  is  too  ridieu- 

Of  eonnet**  obsarvod  the  quiet 
man,  of  whose  taotass  ihk  habit  of 
exdtiuR  needless  ahuna  formed  no 
part  All  he  soBgfat  for  was  informa- 
tion on  minute  points,  or  threads  *' 
to  be  connected  together  by  his  own 
ingenii^,  like  the  spider's  web  for 
the  entangling  of  its  yietinw.  Of 
conrse,**  said  ne,  ^  but  my  business 
at  the  present  moment  is  to  trace 
thenoteat" 

I  will  asast  you  as  far  as  I  am 
able,**  said  our  curate,  taking  out  his 
poeket-book  and  falling  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  possession 
of  the  notes  was  sought  for  the  pur- 
of  eyidence,  In  the  first  place, 
is  the  las^  You  already  haye 
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another.  Then  I  paid  away  in 
Lond(m  to  a  gentleman  in  exchange 
fbr  a  forty^pound  note.** 

Here  the  officer,  who  had  forborne 
to  apprise  him  of  his  mistake,  for 
the  reasons  just  stated,  dntd^  his 
stick  firmly,  as  thou|di  he  felt  that 
Downer  was  within  nis  grans  but 
his  countenance  exhibited  no  aigns  of 
particular  interest,  as  he  inquiml,-*- 
Yon  know  the  gentleman's  name 
and  address  of  course  P  ** 

"  No ;  not  the  latter.  It  is  yery 
strange;  he  promised  to  write  to  me, 
but  he  has  ^t,  and  I  haye  sometimes 
felt  uneasy  about  him,  as  he  was  fbr 
from  well  when  we  parted.  His 
name  is  Downer,  and  we  were  at 
College  together.  I  must  now  en- 
deavour to  find  him,  though  I  really 
know  not  how  to  set  about  it.  Per- 
haps you  can  assist  me,  as  you  must 
be  so  well  acquainted  with  London  P** 
Til  try,**  said  the  quiet  man,  puz- 
zled to  decide  whether  the  request 
arose  from  real  or  affieirted  simpli- 
city. But  why  did  he  want  you  to 
diange  a  forty -pound  note,  and  where 
were  YOU?** 

*^  He  called  on  me  at  my  inn,  and 
wanted  to  pay  a  little  mon^  to  a 
poor  man,  and  it  made  no  dimBrenoe 
to  me,  as  I  had  agreed  to  purchase 
some  furniture—" 

And  dien  the  good  man  proceeded 
to  relate  what  is  already  Known  to 
the  reader,  concluding  with  his  need- 
less alarm  at  the  broker*s. 

^  This  man  cannot  be  guilty," 
thought  the  officer,  but  duty's 
duty,  and  it*s  no  part  of  mine  to 
pass  sentence.  However,  1*11  try 
him  again.  He  didn*t  remember  the 
travelkr,  Tm  pretty  sure,  when  they 
met  here.  So,  here  goes !  **  and  he 
immediately  inquired, — 

"  Well,  sir,  but  that  makes  only 
ten  of  the  notes.  How  about  tlie 
other  half?*' 

Ah  I  That  is  the  most  nnfbrtu- 
nate  part  of  the  whole.  The  next 
day  after  I  received  them,  I  went 
over  to  S  *  *,  and  a  gentleman  at 
the  inn  yery  kindly  offered  to  change 
them  for  our  own  country  small 
notes,  whidi  took  me  so  much  time 
in  counting,  that,  being  tied  to  time, 
as  I  wished  to  rettim  by  the  next 
coach,  I  hardly  looked  in  his  face, 
and  oertttnly  remarked  nothing  by 
which  I  could  recognise  him  agam.* 
No.   There  certainly  is  nothinir 
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very  remarkable  about  ob- 
served  the  ouiet  man,  in  a  tone 
almost  fHaidl^,  and  very  different 
from  that  which  he  had  preyiously 
assumed,  *'Such  round  unmeaning 
fiiees  as  his  would  puzzle  even  us, 
if  we  wem*t  in  the  habit  of  taking 
likenesses.   I  know  bun.*' 

"  You  surprise  me,**  said  the  cu- 
rate joyfbllv ;  "  then  pray  let  me 
have  his  aadress  at  l^st,  and  Til 
write  to  him  by  to-day*s  post  and 
hare  that  off  my  mind." 

^  Nerer  mind  him.  He*ll  be  at 
no  loss,  nor  his  employers  neither.'* 

"  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have 
just  told  me  that  the  notes  were 
forged?" 

Not  I!  They  are  good  enough. 
It  was  your  mistake,  and  Tm  clad  I 
let  you.  go  on,  as  youVe  told  me 
nothing  but  what  X  believe  to  be 
truth;  and,  what  makes  a  pretty 
considerable  difference,  let  me  tell 
you  in  your  own  position,  as  you're 
now  more  likely  to  be  wanted  as  a 
witness  than  a  principal  in  one  busi- 
ness at  least.  So  now  lefs  talk  about 
t'other.  I  didn't  want  so  much  to 
know  where  the  notes  had  gone  to 
as  where  they  came  Jronij  vou  see. 
I  understood  you  from  a  bishop  ?" 

"Did  I  say  so?" 

"  Come,  come !  be  as  plain-spoken 
as  before,  and  we  shall  get  on.  It  must 
come  out,  for  remember  that  though 
Tm  only  a  lower  limb  of  the  law,  I 
have  power  to  take  you  up — and  up 
to  those  who  won't  be  trmed  with, 

and  make  no  more  bones  of  a  par  

clergyman,  nor  a  bishop  either,  than 
nobody." 

"  This  is  very  perplexing;  I  am 
enjoined  to  secrecy  even  with  my 
own  wife.  You  say  the  notes  are 
not  forged.  Wherefore,  then,  should 
I  depart  item  the  injunction  so 
strictly  laid  upon  me  ?  I  really  do 
not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  do  so 
without  futther  explanation  from 
you,  or  more  pressing  necessity." 

"  I  said  the  notes  were  not  forged, 
but  there  was  a  forgery  committed 
to  get  them,  and  so  my  business  is 
to  trace  *em  from  hand  to  hand  up 
to  the  forger  himself,  and  not  be 
over  particular  with  anybody  as 
can't  give  a  good  account  of  where 
they  got  'em,  and  you  may  depend 
on't  I  sha'n't.  So  there's  explanation 
and  necessity  too,  I  take  it.'^ 

And  supposing  that  I  refuse  ?" 


**  Why,  Tve  got  a  posi-chaise  wait- 
ing at  the  inn,  and  we  must  take  a 
bit  of  a  ride  together.  So,  just  si^ 
you  will  or  won't.  It's  no  odds  to 
me.  I  sha'n't  lose  sight  of  you  that's 
all.  And  by  George  I  you'd  better 
be  quick,  for  here  comes  somebody. 
He  looks  like  one  o'  your  cloth.  I 
only  wish  he  was  the  bishop  yon 
spoke  of,  and  you'd  see  if  I  wouldn't 
tackle  him  as  soon  as  I  would  you." 

"  How  very  fortunate!"  exclaimed 
the  curate,  "  It  is  the  bishop's  in- 
timate friend  as  well  as  mine,  and 
the  gentleman  whom  beyond  all 
others  I  should  like  to  oonsult  on 
this  occasion.  You  cannot  possibly 
object  to  ihat^  particularly  as  Dr. 
Biurlow  is  a  magistrate,  and,  as  I  am 
told,  understancb  ^" 

"Dr.  Barlow  of  Haverton!  Queer 
enough!  No,  no,  you  may  talk  to 
him  as  much  as  you  Vke^  for  it  was 
to  his  house  that  I  meant  to  have 
taken  you  &r8t" 

On  the  doctor^s  ap]^x>ach  the  quiet 
man  rose,  and  after  touching  his  hat 
walked  slowly  away  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  churchyard,  where,  seating 
himself  on  a  tombstone,  he  appeared 
to  be  quite  at  ease  enjoying  the  pure 
lur,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
though  his  eve  scarcely  for  a  moment 
lost  sight  of  the  two  clergymen  during 
a  somewhat  lengthy  conversation  be- 
tween them  in  ute  porch. 

Wlien  Mr.  Meadows  had  related 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  become 
possessed  of  the  hundred  pounds,  as 
also  what  had  just  passed  between 
him  and  the  cmcer,  Dr.  Barlow's 
first  request  was  to  seethe  letter  that 
YfBS  inclosed  in  the  parcel,  and  on 
being  told  that  it  ¥ras  destroyed  from 
the  fear  that  it  miffht  have  fallen 
into  Mrs.  Meadows'  hands,  he  shook 
his  head  and  observed, — 

"  That  was  injudicious,  my  dear 
sir.  It  might  have  led  to  a  discovery 
of  your  unknown  friend,  who,  I  sus- 
pect, is  not  our  worthy  diooesan.  I 
know  his  habits  of  business  and  order 
too  well,  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  sent  such  a  sum  in  a  coach 
parcel  without  pointing  out  some 
way  by  which  you  could  let  him 
hear  of  its  safe  arrival.  No,  no, 
there  is  a  recklessness  in  the  whole 
affair  that  does  not  savour  of  epis- 
copacy. Observe  only,  how  incon- 
ffmous  is  the  injunction  for  you  to 
keep  the  receipt  of  the  packet  con- 
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ccflkd  from  your  good  lady,  when 
it  ivas  a  hundred  to  one  Umt  you 
m^t  (^en  it  in  her  presence,  to 
Bsy  nothmg  of  your  children.  The 
bishq)  would  have  provided  against 
such  an  oceurrenoe.  Can*t  you  think 
(tf  fome  old  friend,  some  college  ac- 
qaaintaDoe  perhaps,  some  rackety, 
tboi^tless,  good-natured  fellow,  who 
beanngthat  you  were  not  remarka- 
bly well  off  for  money,  and  having 
plenty  himself,  might,  out  of  remem- 
brmoe  for  *Auld  lang  syne,*  send 
yoa  a  supply  in  that  careless  way  ?" 

Mr.  Mndtiws  instantly  thought  of 
Downer,  and  what  he  had  said  of 
bis  usual  habit  of  dining  at  ejroen- 
STe  taverns;  but  more  partimikrly 
of  his  conduct  at  their  last  meeting, 
wben  he  was  so  evidently  unwell, 
and  yet  exposed  himself  to  the  inde- 
moicy  of  a  winter's  morning  for  the 
IMupoee  of  serving  a  poor  man. 

^  It  must  be  him !  exclaimed  the 
cimUe,  ^  I  know  no  one  else  who 
eoold.  And  vet  how  well  he  kept 
the  secret!  When  I  told  him  of  my 
good  fortune,  and  attributed  it  to  tbie 
bi^iop,  he  listened  to  me  with  such 
attentkm,  and  seemed  so  pleased,  and 
congratulated  me  so  warmly  " 

^Very  like  one  who  is  fond  of 
ddng  good  by  stealth,**  observed  the 
doctor.  However,  he  must  submit 
to  exposure  now,  as  the  law  will  not 
be  tnfled  with  for  the  indulgence  of 
nien*8  whims,  be  they  amiable  as  they 
may." 

Then  ^ou  think  I  shall  be  justi- 
fied in  tellmg  this  person ?** 

"  Yon  have  no  choice  save  that  of 
allowing  your  veracity  to  be  sus- 
pected, for  it  is  a  stranse  story,  you 
must  admit,  and  not  likely  to  satisfy 
that  man,  of  whom  I  happen  to  know 
something?** 

^  Indeed !  Then,  my  dear  sir,  if  it 
be  not  asking  too  much,  I  should 
prefer  very  greatly  to  put  myself 
intovonr  hands  as  I  have  misunder- 
stood him  already,  and  he  hinted  at 
I  know  not  what  about  my  being 
a  witness.  You  understand  such 
matters,  and  if  you  would  do  roe 
the  favour  of  speaking  to  him,  I 
sbonld  feel  exceedingly  obliged.** 

"Very  well.  But,  in  the  first 
pbee,  fbrnish  me  with  your  friend*s 
name  and  address.** 

Mr.  Meadows  of  course  cbnld  not 
give  the  faster,  but  gave  what  little 
account  he  was  able  of  Downer*s 
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supposed  expensive  stvle  of  living, 
and  the  manner  of  ineir  first  ac- 
quaintance, and  accidental  meeting 
in  London. 

"  An  eccentric  fellow  in  more  re- 
jects than  bank-note  packing,**  said 
Dr.  Barlow,  ^  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  you  both  lurking  about  book- 
hunting  in  your  shabby  dresses. 
What  a  strange  freak  I  But  to  busi- 
ness I  I  think  you  had  better  chanfl;e 
places  with  that  old  Cerberus  who 
keeps  his  eye  unon  us  from  the  mere 
force  of  habit,  for  he  cannot  suppose 
we  are  likely  to  give  him  the  slip. 
However,  that  his  mind  may  be  at 
ease,  while  I  talk  to  him  it  may  be 
as  well  for  you  to  keep  within 
sight.** 

I  am  ^eatly  obliged  to  you  for 
taking  this  trouble,  and  really  feel 
ashamed  of  myself:  but  this  unex- 
pected inquiry  through  such  a  chan- 
nel has  agitated  me  more  than  it 
ought.** 

You  indulge  too  much  in  soli- 
tude. No  trouble  at  all  to  me.  I 
have  sometimes  half-a-dozen  rougher 
fellows  than  this  to  talk  to  in  the 
course  of  a  morning.  So,  prithee 
go  and  enact  the  part  of  '  sitting 
like  Patience  on  a  monument,*  while 
we  two  underlines  of  justice  have 
our  confidential  chat.** 

When  the  quiet  man  was  relieved 
from  his  watch,  he  walked  at  his 
usual  slouching  pace  to  the  porch, 
and  then  took  off  his  hat,  and  stood 
twisting  it  about  before  him  accord- 
ing to  his  wonted  custom  when  in 
the  presence  of  his  superiors.  The 
magistrate  desired  him  to  be  co- 
vered and  take  a  seat,  and  then  ob- 
served,— 

"  This  seems  a  very  simple  piece 
of  business.  I  wonder  they  should 
have  sent  you  about  it,  for  I  recol- 
lect the  last  time  we  met  you  were 
intrusted  with  an  affair  of  much 
greater  importance  and  difficulty.** 

"Why,  as  for  that  matter,*^  re- 
plied tne  officer,  "they  do  trust 
me — Vm  no  voung  *un  now.  Tve 
had  jobs  of  all  sorts :  and  as  for  this, 
it  puzzled  a  good  many  afore  I  took 
it  in  hand,  and  I  ain*t  out  o*  the 
wood  yet  There's  a  precious  tangle 
in  it,  and  that  gentleman  there — 
somehow  I  can*t  bring  myself  to 
think  him  a  bad  *un,  though  all  his 
conduct  in  London  was  re^larly 
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with  a  shocking  lot  for  a  par  beg 

your  paidon,  a  clergyman." 

"Nay,  nay  I"  said  Dr.  Barlow, 
"  That  cannot  be,  for  I  know  where 
he  spent  the  time.  But  come;  let 
us  have  your  yer^on  of  the  ai!air. 
Our  talk  here  is  confidential,  you 
will  observe ;  so  tell  me  all  you  know 
or  suspect,  and  you  may  be  assured 
of  my  doing  all  in  my  power  to 
forward  the  ends  of  justice,  even  if 
my  own  brother  were  concerned." 

"  I  know  it,  your  honour  I  I  was 
particularly  instructed  to  apply  to 
jrou  in  case  of  need,  for  some  of  the 
justices  about  here  know  no  more—*' 

"  Hush !  I  cannot  listen  to  any- 
thing of  that  sort ;  so  now  for  your 
story." 

The  ^uiet  man  hereupon  related 
the  particulars  of  his  hunt  after  the 
suspected  furniture-buyer,  with  the 
various  reports  of  his  underical  de- 
meanour, as  told  by  the  landlord  of 
the  Griffin,  terminating  in  his  sudden 
evasion  thence  in  an  etegant  chariot. 

"  That  puzzled  me,"  said  the  of- 
ficer, "  and  I  lost  all  clue  to  him  till 
this  five-pound-note  was  brought 
me,  and  tnen,  as  I  luckily  remem- 
bered the  number  and  date  of  the 
one  that  the  chap  wrote  a  false  ad- 
dress on  at  the  public-house  on  the 
Pavement,  I  knew  they  belonged  to 
the  same  lot,  and  so  aown  I  came 
here  making  sure  of  my  man,  but 
what  he*s  just  told  me,  fixes  the  forty- 
pound  forgery  pretty  stiffly  upon 
toother,  whom  I  can  catch  fast  enough, 
and  now  all  I  want  is  a  clear  account 
of  where  my  gentleman  got  the  notes 
from." 

"  We  shall  be  able  to  manage  that 
for  you,  I  have  little  doubt,  mough 
not  immediately,  as  we  believe  the 
notes  were  sent  to  him  as  a  gift  by  a 
friend  who  did  not  wish  to  be  known, 
and  at  present  Mr.  Meadows  is  igno* 
rant  of  nis  address.'* 

"  He  let  drop  that,  it  was  a  bishop." 

"  Yes,  he  thought  so ;  but  I  have 
convinced  him  that  he  was  wrong, 
and  that  his  benefiustor  was  an  old 
college  acquaintance  who  visited  him 
here  last  summer." 

"Well!  he  can  tell  his  name  at 
all  events." 

"Certainly.  There  must  be  no 
concealment  now.  His  name  is  James 
Downer." 

"James  Downer t"  exclaimed  the 
usually  quiet  man,  "By  George! 


What,  hef  A  eowardly,  sneaking, 
drinking  chap  like  that!  He  be  up 
to  such  a  dashing,  first-rate  go !  No, 
no,  t*other*s  a  bold  stroke  for  him, 
and  more  than  I  expected." 

"  You  know  him,  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him.  He*s  the 
same  I  told  you  of  that  I  followed 
to  Bath,  where  he  stayed  a  nutter  of 
three  months,  and  was  pret^  lueky 
among  a  set  of  foolish  trades-folk, 
who  must  needs  ape  the  ways  of  the 
quality,  and  bet  and  fiuj^  the  eaidls 
and  dice  instead  of  theur  yaid-meft- 
sorttand  sticking  to  the  counter." 

"Then,  if  I  understand  yon  riglit, 
this  Downer,  whom  Mr.  Meadows 
takes  to  be  a  yeiy  different  chanc* 
ter,  is  notiiing  better  than  a  game- 
ster?" 

"Why,  ay,  in  a  small  way.  Just 
like  lots  more  as  have  been  plucked 
pretty  close  themselves,  and  so,  like 
mon^^  curs,  that  Imve  just  got  a 
good  shaking  from  thoroughbred'oa 
go  howling  away,  but  read^  to  snap 
and  worry  any  little  dog  that  comes 
in  their  way.   That's  sf,  sir!" 

"  It  is  scarcely  probable,  then,  that 
he  could  have  sent  the  notes.  So  we 
are  in  fault  again.  However,  I  will 
call  on  the  bidiop  myself,  as  I  know 
he  takes  a  great  interest  in  Mr.  Mea- 
dows's  wel&re,  and  it  is  barely  possi- 
ble that  he  may  have  employed  some 
one  who  is  a  better  divine  than  a 
man  of  business.  In  the  meanwhile, 
it  is  but  right  that  I  should  remove 
from  your  mind  any  lurking  pre^- 
dice  against  my  friend  here,  which 
you  may  retain  in  consequence  of 
what  you  heard  of  hii  conduct  in 
London.  As  for  his  journey  up  in 
the  coach,  we  have  had  many  a  laugh 
at  his  expense  about  it  Poor  feUow! 
I  dare  say  he  did  look  poorly  oioi^ 
next  morning;  but  the  fiiets  are  " 

Here  the  worthy  doebH:  proceeded 
to  deUdl  die  motives  for  our  cnratei's 
disguise,  and  concealment  of  his  name 
and  profession,  his  accidental  meet- 
ing with  Downer,  and  other  particu- 
lan,  ending  with  accounting  for  h» 
hurried  way  of  preparing  to  leave 
the  Griffin,  by  alluding  to  the  well- 
known  precision  and  punctuality  of 
Counsellor  Hunter.  At  that  name, 
the  quiet  man  elevated  his  eyebrows, 
pursed  out  his  lips,  and  emitted  a 
long  low,  quavering,  whistling  sounds 
ere  lie  muttered  slowly, — 
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piaee  I  shonld  hare  ihooght  of  bnnt- 
inr  formj  game.  Well,  never  mind! 
After  all,  rm  only  like  the  man  that 
shot  at  a  pigeon  and  killed  the  crow. 
Iv*e  booked  one.    But  how  in  the 

world  this  par  clergyman  could 

hare  made  such  a  mistake  in  his 
company,  seems  queer.  He  must 
be  nneommon  green :  and  yet  yester- 
day in  his  aennon  he  talked  as  if  he 
knew  a  pretty  deaL*" 

''He  »  what  you  may  call  very 
green,  but  has  quite  as  much  talent 
in  his  way  as  you  have  in  yours. 
His  character,  however,  which  is  all 
we  have  to  do  with  at  present,  places 
him  above  suspicion,  and  therefore, 
beetose  there  is  nothing  more  you 
can  cb  in  the  matter  at  present, 
I  suppose  you  can  have  no  omection 
to  Wave  to  me  the  discovery  or  where 
the  notes  came  from  ?  ** 

^  Not  a  bit,  your  honour !  Only  I 
hope  when  you  do  find  out,  you'll 
send  me  word  direcLt  because,  as  Pve 
begun  the  Job  I  should  like  to  go 
through  with  it'  you  see,  as  it*8  a 
largeish  go.** 

A  hundred  pounds,  I  understood 
you?" 

''Sixteen  hundred,  ^our  honour! 
Of  course  I  should^t  mind  telling  you^ 
eTcn  if  it  wem't  so  well  known  up  in 
town  by  advertising  the  notes  and 
til  that,  but  never  a  trace  could  we 
get  of  any  of  *em  for  a  long  time, 
except  the  fifty  that  the  traveller 
changed  for  he  didn't  know  who,  and 
pretty  near  lost  his  situation  by  it. 
ny  and  by,  however,  in  comes  the 
which  were  large  notes  from 
the  Continent,  where  thev*d  been 
taken  in  payment  for  woollen  goods 
^  by  our  merchants  to  Heligo- 
huid  and  thereabouts,  as  they  say,  to 
clothe  the  French  army.  So  some 
thought  as  little  Booey  had  a  hand 

the  ibigery,  and  no  wonder  as  he 
likens  up  to  every  thing :  but,  at  any 
T<te,  he  Wt  a  likely  cnap  to  send  a 
handled  to  this  gentleman.** 

""Ko.  I  should  think  not,**  ob- 
Knred  the  magistrate,  smiling,  "  For 
though  my  worthy  friend  is  charita- 
ble to  an  excess  that  sometimes  ap- 
like  want  of  judgment,  I  have 
certainly  hetud  him  utter  rather  hard 
thbtn  of  the  said  little  man.** 

**rhoo!  /  never  thought  it  was 
Booey.  But  there's  some  folks  as 
^ys  the  blame  of  every  thing  on  him 
^nse  be*s  made  bread  £ar,  and 


does  us  all  the  misdiief  he  can. 
However,  it  couldn't  have  been  better 
mana^  if  it  had  been  him,  for  never 
till  this  morning  have  I  ever  caught 
sight  of  a  £ur  chance  of  finding  it 
out.** 

"  How  this  morning  ?  When  you 
have  even  lost  the  clue  you  came 
with  P  Of  course  you  cannot  suspect 
Mr.  Meadows,  who  has  never  been 
absent  last  ^rear  a  single  day  from 
his  curacy,  till  he  went  to  town  in 
the  winter.** 

"  No,  no,  I  don*t  suspect  him  notr, 
but  as  you  say  we*re  talking  confi- 
dential (and  1 8hould*nt  like  it  to  go 
fiurther  at  present^,  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  thiU  the  fortv-pound  cheek 
is  exactly  like  the  biff  im,  and  every- 
body interested  in  the  business  says 
was  drawn  by  the  same  person.  I 
hardly  think  Downer  is  quite  compos 
to  do  it  himself  but  I  can  prove  him 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  forty-pound 
note  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  afler 
the  check  was  paid,  and  if  I  ain't 
wrong,  he*s  one  o*  the  sort  that'll 
squeu^.  I  shall  want  this  gentle- 
man*s  evidence  of  course.** 

"  Certainly,**  said  Dr.  Barlow,  and 
he  sat  thoughtftilly  for  some  seconds 
ere  he  continued,  "  This  is  a  strange 
afiair,  and  I  confess  perplexes  me 
exceedingly.  I  am  now  inclined  to 
think  that  this  Downer  may  really 
have  sent  the  five-pound  notes  in  one 
of  Uiose  reckless  fits  of  generosity, 
consequent  upon  success,  even  in  ne- 
farious proceeding.  At  all  events, 
if  you  can  find  him  (and  I  ascertain 
in  the  meanwhile  that  the  bishop 
knows  nothing  of  the  affair),  Mr. 
Meadows  must  communicate  with 
him,  and  I  shall  advise  him  to 
go  to  town  for  that  purpose,  when 
you  can  have  him  summoned  as  a 
witness.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
anything  of  it  to  him  now,  and  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  wish  needlessly 
to  distress  his  wife  and  family  as 
well  as  himself^  for  they  will  all  feel 
very  acutely  if  the  fellow  who  visited 
them  here  last  summer,  turns  out  as 
you  suspect.** 

"  Very,  true,  your  honour  I  No,  I 
wouldn*t,  indeed  I  for  I  don*t  know 
when  Tve  seen  such  a  lady  nor 
children  either ;  and,  used  to  rouffh 
work  as  I  am,  I  couldnH  help  fetch- 
ing a  sort  of  a  groan  yesterday  at 
church  when  I  thought  how  that 
beautiful  ftcewould^^c^^ 
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I  came  to  do  what  I  expected  to  have 
to  do  to-day.  But  duty's  duty,  and 
as  Fm  not  the  man  to  shirk  it,  no 
more  am  I  to  go  beyond  it.  I  cer- 
tain/y  do  love  to  bring  a  bold  cun- 
ning villain  upon  his  marrow -bones, 
and  have  sometimes  fancied  that  per- 
hap  I  enjoy  it  too  much  like  a 
bull-dog  for  a  Christian ;  but  as  for 
frightening  women  and  children,  and 
making  them  more  uncomfortable 
than  one  can  help,  thafs  quite  out 
of  o}tr  line,  and  only  belongs  to  your 
petty  sherrffs'  officers  and  suchlike, 
as  would  turn  tail  at  the  sight  of  a 
barker  "  (t .  e.  a  pistol.) 

"  I  beUeve  you.  Men  of  true  cou- 
rage are  ever  the  kindliest  toward 
woman." 

"Oh!  As  for  courage,  I've  none 
to  brag  about  as  I  know  of.  A  bit 
of  a  shindy  now  and  then  in  the  way 
of  duty  comes  all  natural  like.  But, 
I  tell  you  what,  sir,  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  one's  spending  so  mucn 
time  as  we're  obliged  among  the  raf- 
fish  set  we've  got  to  watch,  gives  one 
a  sort  of  a-:—  hem !  I  can't  give  it 
you  in  a  word,  but  what  I  mean  is, 
when  one  comes  down  into  such  a 
quiet  place  as  this,  one  enjoys  oneself 
more  for  the  change ;  and  when  one 
sees  here,  all  away  from  the  world, 
such  a  downright  beautiful  no-mis- 
take, innocent,  nothin^-suspectinff 
lady  as  Mrs.  Meadows,  it  does  one^ 
heart  good,  and  one  feels  a  sort  of 
worshipping  feeling  come  over  one, 
and  a  sort  of  proud  joy  to  see  human 
nature  so  different  from  what  one's 
used  to.  That's  about  it!  It's  the 
change  gives  the  relish,  you  see. 
Something  like  what  the  sailor, 
who  has  liad  only  stale  water  for 
months,  feels  when  he  gets  to  a 
clear  spring." 

"  I  believe  I  understand  you,  and 


cumstances,  I  shall  feel  to  be  mj^ 
duty  to  whomever,  so  benevolently 
and  considerately  came  formrd  U] 
my  succour  in  tne  day  of  difficult^ 
and  distress.  But  as  to  the  forger^ 
committed  by  some  one  not  known] 
how  can  I  bear  any  witness  ?  Yd 
that  was  what  this  man  certain!)! 
implied.  I  cannot  comprehend  it, 
First  he  evidently  suspected  me  oi 
committing  the  crime.  How  stranger 
and  so  he  continued  to  his  own  be< 
wildermcnt  till  he  saw  the  worthy 
doctor  rise,  and  come  toward  him 
with  his  usual  (but  in  the  present 
case  assumed)  air  of  gaie^,  exclaim^ 
ing,— 

"Well,  my  good  sir!  It's  all  set- 
tled for  the  present  Tve  told  our 
friend  here  all  you  know  about  the 
matter,  and  he  is  perfectly  satisfied.'' 

"  Oh,  yes,  quite,"  said  the  quiet 
man.  "So  I've  nothing  more  to  do 
than  thimk  you  for  whi^  you've  told 
me,  as  well  for  the  good  sermon  of 
yesterday,  and  your  recollectum  of 
the  strangers  afterwards.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  ^ood 
health,  sir,  and  eood  lady.and  fiumJy's, 
and  I'm  sure  I  wish  it  with  all  my 
heart,  though  ^rhaps  I  miffbtn't 
seem  over  polite  just  now,  but  duty's 
duty." 

"Do  not  mention  it,"  said  our  cu- 
rate, "  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
certainly  did  wrong  in  h^tatinp;  to 
tell  you  all  I  knew ;  but  pray  inform 
me  what  you  meant  by  saying  that  I 
might  be  required  as  a  witness  ?" 

"  Oh !  as  for  that,"  replied  the 
officer,  in  a  careless,  off-hand  man- 
ner ;  "  they  have  queer  ways  in  the 
courts,  and  often  summon  folks  as 
might  as  well  be  let  alone,  but  law's 
law,  and  so,  if-so-be  you  should  be 
wanted,  why,  you  must  come,  but 
his  honour  knows  all  about  them 
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in  qnesUon.  "  It  seemed  quite  pre- 
posterous for  bim,  first,  to  use  a 
threatening  tone  to  me,  and  then, 
merely  from  what  I  said  of  myself, 
let  me  off  from  a  serious  charge.  It 
is  Ycry  strange!  He  talked  of  taking 
me  as  a  prisoner  to  London,  and 
then  to  your  house  in  a  post-chaise 
which  he  has  waiting  at  the  Crown, 
ind  now  he  goes  away  contented, 
and  giving  up  even  ms  expressed 
deaire  to  have  me  as  a  witness. 
Really  I  should  not  have  given  him 
credit  for  either  discernment  or 
tact" 

"WeU,  my  dear  sur,**  said  the 
doctor,  looking  at  his  watch,  "We 
will  talk  such  matters  over  another 
dty— to-morrow,  most  likely;  but 
our  conversation  has  occupied  so 
much  time  this  morning,  that  I 
really  must  ask  you  to  make  my 
excnses  to  your  good  lady,  as  I  have 
a  very  pressing  engagement,  and 
positively  not  a  moment  to  spare 
and  after  shaking  hands  heartily 
with  his  friend,  whose  thanks  he 
said  he  could  not  stop  then  to  hear, 
the  worthy  magistrate  hurried  down 
the  lane  to  the  Crown,  where  he 
found  the  quiet  man  already  paying 
his  bill,  and  the  post-chaise  waiting 
for  him  in  the  gateway. 

It  was  the  mention  of  that  vehi* 
de  fthe  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
neighbourhood),  that  caused  I^. 
Barlow  to  part  from  the  curate  so 
abrupUy,  and  take  the  prompt  re- 
soktion  of  proceeding  unmeoiately 
to  the  bishop*s  residence  with  the 
officer. 

"That's  right,  your  honour!'*  ob- 
served the  latter  when  informed  of 
his  intention,  "you're  one  o'  the  right 
wrt.  I  wish  all  country  justices  was 
l^teyou,  but,  bless  mv  heart  I  there's 
no  stirring  some  of 'em  up— they 
^  and  hia,  and  look  this  way  and 
tbat,  just  as  if  one  had  woke  'em  up 
ont  of  a  dream  like." 

"Hark  ye,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
the  doctor, "  if  you  can't  entertain  me 
in  some  better  way  than  ihaty  you 
«nay  take  a  seat  on  the  bar,  for  I 
won't  have  you  inside.  Well,  that 
^tchofthe  head  means  penitence 
I  suppose,  so  jump  in!" 
.  Searcehr  had  the  chaise  left  the 
nm,  ere  the  quiet  man  said, — 

"Now  for  time,  your  honour !  I 
^*t  px  to  town  to-night  any  how, 
grlshoald'nt  a-oome  with  you,  but 
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to-morrow  morning  I  must  whether 
I  go  to  the  bishop's. or  not." 

"Make  yourself  easy.  We  go 
twenty  miles  on  this  road  all  toward 
London,  and  then  turn  off  for  about 
five  more  to  the  palace,  and  that  is 
close  by  a  village  through  which  a 
mail-coach  runs." 

"That'll  do.  And  now  just  for 
one  or  two  more  words  about  what 
we've  talked  on.  If  it  wasn't  the 
bishop  that  sent  the  notes,  Mr.  Mea- 
dows must  rub  up  his  memory  a  bit, 
as  it  couldn't  have  been  the  chap  I 
want,  for  he  was  all  up  the  spout 
last  summer— beg  your  pardon  for 
using  such  a  term  to  you — but  that 
means  as  he  could'nt  carry  on  the 
game  without  the  help  of  my  uncle — 
that  is,  the  pawnbrokers,  where  the 
things  are  sent  up  and  down  from 
the  cock-loft  through  a  sort  of 
big  spout.  That's  U  !  And  so,  after 
what  Tve  seen  and  heard  yesterday 
and  to-day  of  the  gentleman  we've 
just  left,  I  can't  help  thinking  that 
surefy  he  must  have  some  better  and 
more  respectable  friends  than  that 
scanip." 

"Let  us  hope  he  has,"  said  the 
doctor,  drily,  "  I  think  I  know  two 
or  three,  and  I'll  rub  up  his  memory 
as  you  desure,  but  mightn't  this 
Downer  have  had  a  piece  of  sudden 
good  luck  r 

"  No,  bless  vou !  I  know  all  about 
him,  for,  thinking  I  might  want  him 
some  day,  I  just  whispered  his  name 
to  one  of  our  folks,  and  that  was 
enough.  They're  always  trying  *  to 
distinguish  themselves'  as  the  sol* 
diers  say,  and  know,  pretty  well 
what  holes  and  comers  to  hunt  in 
after  the  varmint;  and  one  of  them 
little  jobs  is  just  like  a  r^;ular  rat- 
hunt,  always  plenty  to  join  in  it, 
only  quieter  a  prcStty  dad.  So  I 
can  track  this  chap  Downer  ever 
since  he  first  set  up  as  a  bit  of  a 
swell;  but  all  as  need  be  said  at 
l^resent  is,  that  my  man  ^ot  along- 
side  o'  the  dashing  barmaid  at  the 
flash  house  where  the  fellow  took 
vour  friend,  and  she  peached  as  how 
he'd  run  up  a  long  score  there  last 
year,  as  it  wasn't  convenient,  and  so 
forth ;  but  they  let  it  stand  because 
he  brought  other  people  there  as 
paid  roidy  money,  and  ^nt  his  own 
there  when  he  could  get  any.  That's 
it!  So  it's  hardly  likely  that  if  he 
had  grabbed  a  hun^  Joun^tt?y- 
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Aon?,  he  would  have  given  it  away 
without  makinff  his  quarters  good  at 
a  house  where  he  once  used  to  swag- 
ger awav,  instead  of  going  on  sneaky 
and  seeay  as  he  did  up  to  the  time 
when  he  brushed  for  Bath.  A  queer 
thiuR  it  is,  sir,  as  such  chaps  don't 
mind  losing  their  character  and  the 
respect  of  their  relations  and  best 
friends,  so  long  as  they  can  keep  on 
good  terms  wiu  landlords,  and  Dar- 
miuds,  and  suchlike,  who,  after  all, 
don*t  care  a  fig  for  *em  more  than 
their  custom's  worth,  and  why  should 
they?" 

It  is  too  true.  You  must  see  a 
vast  deal  of  Uie  dark  side  of  human 
nature." 

That's  just  about  Weciosee 
a  precious  sight  o*  the  dark  side,  and 
that's  the  reason,  as  I  was  tcJling 
you,  why  the  bright  side,  when  we  can 
catch  a  sight  of  it,  shines  out  so  white 
and  sunny-like.  I  shan't  get  that 
villa^  out  o*  my  head  in  a  hurry, 
nor  the  sweet  blessed  lady  and  her 
children,  nor  the  folks  at  the  inn 
neither;  though  the  landlord,  by  hk 
own  account,  was  a  good  deal  specked 
with  our  London  dirt  at  one  time, 
but  your  fHend  has  cleaned  it  off  for 
him  nicely,  and  he  goes  to  church 
regular." 

^And  so,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
the  doctor,  with  his  habitual  pleasant 
playAil  ardmess  of  manner  and  coun- 
tenance that  had  acauired  him  the 
privily  of  free  speatdng  to  his  in- 
Kriors  wiUiout  fear  of  hurtinff  their 
feelings,— ^^And  so  you  think  Uiat  at- 
tendiiu[  church  reguiarly  will  dean 
your  dirt  off,  do  you?" 

""No,  no,  master.  But  I  talre  it 
that  religion  is  something  like  wick** 
edness." 

"mat?" 

"People  learn  both  bit  by  bit, 
much  in  the  same  way  I  look  upon't 
as  you  take  your  degrees  up  at  Ox- 
foi*d  till  you  become  masters  of  arts 
and  doctors, — and  masters  of  predous 
arts  thev  do  ^et  in  London  to  he 
sure !  But,  mmd  3re,  not  all  at  once. 
They  mdoeate,  as  you  call  it" 

"Why  you  are  becoming  quite 
classical !  You  must  recollect  "  Nc" 
mo  repent  fvit  turpisiinms  f  " 

"  No,  I  don't,  but  I've  often  ob- 
served as  Latin's  uncommon  like  Ens^ 
lish,  so,  I  suppose,  it  means  as  fblks 
had  better  repent,  for  there  are  very 
few  Tui^uii.^ 
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"  No,  not  exactly.  It  means  that 
nobody  becomes  suddenly  wicked.^ 

"WeU.    I  don't  know  thai.  I 
think  I  could  bother  yon  with  a 
case  or  two  as  Tve  known.  How- 
ever, as  I  was  saying,  it  ain*t  the 
case  in  a  general  way,  no  more  ain't 
it  in  religion.   I  could  tell  you  some 
predous  doings  of  fellows  that  set  np 
all  at  once  for  saints,  ay,  and  socne 
as  got  what  they  called  flocks  o*  their 
own  too,  but  never  mind  that  now. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  though 
sermons  is  very  good  things,  they 
ain't  nothing  like  equal  to  example 
and  kindness  and  a  word  dropped 
now  and  then  to  encourage  a  miow 
that  begins  to  think  he's  been  going 
wron^,  and  so  let  him  see  what  good- 
ness IS  till  he  sets  ashamed  of  his 
bad  ways,  iust  the  same  as  the  young 
country  ciu4>s  get  ashamed  o'  the 
good  uns  as  they  bring  from  home, 
when  they  get  among  the  raffii  and 
masters  of  arts  up  in  town.  That's 
about  it!  And  thafs  the  way  that 
your  friend  yonder  has  come  over 
nil  parishioners,  till  I'll  be  hanged 
if  they  don't  all  seem  to  tiiink  as 
much  of  him  as  the  worst  lot  I  know 
of  would  of  Dick  Turpm  if  he  could 
come  among  'em.   There's  the  land- 
lord and  his  wife  too,  both  praise  him 
dcy  high,  and  told  such  things  about 
him  as  almost  made  evai  me  wish  I 
could  bolt  off  back  to  town  last 
night  with  Slater,  the  broker,  who 
came  down  to  identify  him.  Poor 
iUlow!   He  snivdled  and  couldn't 
stand  it  when  he  thought  of  what 
was  coming  this  morning.  But  dntjr's 
duty,  and  I  never  shirked  it,  and  am 
glad  I  did'nt,  for  now  I  know  of  am 
dean  pleasant  spot  to  go  to  when 
Tve  a  mind  for  a  summer's  holidMr.** 

"I  think  I  shall  have  you  up  be- 
fm  the  bishop." 

"Mel  What  for?" 

"  To  give  your  evidence  as  to  Mr. 
Meadows's  character  after  we've  in- 
<|uired  about  the  notes.  I  should 
like  his  lordship  to  hear  mbaX  yon 
have  just  been  telling  me." 

"  Well,  ril  give  it  hun,  and  mote 
beside,  chapter  and  verse." 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  qpeik* 
ing  to  him." 

"  Me  of  a  bidiop !  C^,dear !" 
exclaimed  the  officer,  and  ooii- 
tinned  to  chuckle  in  his  quirt  way 
for  some  time  as  though  he  thoii|^ 
the  idea  d,|»pf!^-^R;el&it,^)fce. 
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He  then  proceeded  at  considerable 
length  to  draw,  a  comparison  between 
the  dnties  of  the  elei^  and  those  of 
his  own  especial  calling,  and  thou^ 
be  did  not  positirely  daim  precedence 
for  the  latter,  clearly  inferred  that 
they  were  the  most  beneficial  to  so- 
de^,  inaamndi  as  "  if  all  the  clergy 
in  the  kingdom  kept  preaching  from 
January  to  December,  they  wouldn't 
■top  the  rigs  of  a  single  old  offender, 
thoogh  mayhi^  Uiey  mi^t  prerent 
young  *unf  mm  growmg  up  so 
tiiidL  upon  the  gronml.** 

'^Eyery  body  knows  that  you  are 
a  Yery  usdiil,  active  set  of  men,**  said 
the  doctor ;  and,  by  the  way  I  have 
been  told  that  ifou  are  particularly 
adnnt  in  diMrnieing  yourself  wh^ 
needful." 

«  WdL  I  don't  think  you  would 
have  gncMed  at  me  any  of  the  three 
Dttht's  last  week  when  I  was  in  Fops* 
Alley  at  the  Opera  house,  lounging 
along  o*  the  rest  o*  the  dandies,  with 
my  flat  half-moon  tile  under  my 
ann,  quizzmg-glasi,  Brutus  wig,  and 
the  rest  on*t.  £ad,  if  you  had  uiown 
and  moke  to  me,  I  should  have 
altered  my  Toioe  thus,  and  thrown 
my  head  buck  on  one  side,  and 
lifted  my  eyebrows  and  stared  at 
yoo,— &/  and  drawled  out  *He— 
^y,  er  h«y*iit,  er  j^easure  of— er 
--knowing^--er*-mi8take--»*qpofe*ti*« 
er— lights?  Ha!  That's  about 
aintg" 

''Craitall  But,  my  good  fellow, 
my  wnat  is  your  natural  character  f 
For,  last  time  we  met,  you  scarcely 
spoke  a  word  more  thui  was  abeo* 
lately  necenaij,  and  now,  you  talk 
away  at  as  £ur  a  rate  as  (me  need 
wish  for  in  a  post-chaise  companion. 
You  hare  no  design  agaloBt  mti  I 
hc^?** 

^'No,  no.  My  head*s  at  liberty^ 
that's  alL  Fve  nothing  to  do  new 
hot  move  my  bocbf  to  London.  Last 
time  you  see  me,  Pd  a  predkms  tan- 
gled yam  to  unravel  bit  by  bit 
Hard  work  fbr  the  noddle,  master! 
fittt  I  like  it|  somdiow,  and  *dow 
and  sure,  and  keep  your  own  conn- 
k1)'  is  BKv  maxim  liU  all's  nsht  and 
ripe,  and  then— well,  thougn  I  say 
it,  it's  true  enough — I  have  some* 
times  lAtoDislied  the  ftUows  as  run 
hnirv-Auny,  here  and  there,  and 

fflIed  like  a  parcel  o'  Frenchmen, 
that'll  how  I  gdt  promoted. 
•Qkey  QiUut  Bow  Stmt  runners; 


but  I  haven't  run  a  yard  for  many 
a  year,  except,  maybe,  now  and  then 
in  a  row.  1  always  was  quietish  in 
my  younger  days,  and  many  o'  them 
as  1  ve  Im  behind  used  to  laugh  at 
me  and  say,  I  should  never  get  on, 
and  I  really  bdieve  some  of  'em  were 
cleverer;  out  then  I  always  used, 
as  one  ma^  say,  to  slue  my  mind 
&st  to  the  job  in  hand,  and  stick  to 
it,  and  think  o'  nothinff  else  from 
morning  to  night,  and  dream  of  it, 
too.  That's  it!  But,  here  we  are  to 
change  horses !  I  suppose  it's  talking 
so  much,  but  I  shouM  uncommonly 
like  a  draught  of  home-brewed,  if 
it's  any  thing  like  what  they  have 
down  yonder. 

"They  say  it  is  excellent  here; 
but  I  won't  promise  that  it  will 
assist  you  in  unravelling  any  of  your 
entauffled  yams." 

"  Ml  smooth  as  velvet  till  to-mor* 
row.  No,  no,  I  never  indulge  of  a 
morning,  even  so  far,  unless  the 
game*8  fairly  in  sight,  for  it  dulls 
one's  scent.  Oh,  dear !  How  many 
a  fine  fellow  as  might  have  got  on 
has  been  stuck  fiist,  or  gone  down  by 
those  pots  o'  London  porter  and  ale  I 
ril  just  get  out  ana  go  into  the 
house,  if  you  please.  One  may  hear 
or  see  somethmg." 

The  doctor  descended  likewise,  and 
walked  to  and  fro  before  &e  inn, 
till  the  horses  were  changed,  when 
they  both  resumed  their  seats;  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the 
houses,  the  qmet  man  observed,^ 
All  downs  I  see  to  the  left,--no 
wood." 

"No,  nor  a  bush  scarcely  in  that 
direction." 

"Where's  the  river?" 

^  Just  on  the  other  side  of  that 
rising  ground." 

"Plenty  of  fish,  and  strictly  pre- 
served?" 

"Yes,  both.  Why  do  you  ask? 
We  met  the  gam^eeper  about  three 
miles  back." 

"Look  at  that,"  said  the  quiet 
man,  producing  from  beneath  hk 
coat  a  forked  stick,  the  use  of  which 
to  poachers  was  wifll  known  by  the 
magistrate.  "The  two  chape  knew 
you,  sir,  I'm  sure ;  and,  fearmg  you 
would  enter  the  house,  sneaked  out 
at  the  back.  I  just  caiwht  si^ht  of 
*em  through  the  little  bar  vrmdow 
that  looks  into  the  kitdien ;"  and  he 
went  on  to  degajibf^^^c^l^ 


f(nd  dress,  and  how  he  afterwards 
walked  lounging  out  into  the  back 
yard,  and  saw  the  said  stick  drop 
from  under  the  smooth  frock  of  one 
of  them,  who  was  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  miss  it. 

"iknow  the  fellows!"  exclaimed 
the  doctor,  Call  to  the  postilion, 
and  let  us  drive  back!" 

"  That'll  never  do,  master !  Th^'ll 
hear  the  wheels,  and  smeU  powder. 
Let  'em  go  to  work  quietly.  They 
know  the  gamekeeper's  away ;  but  I 
suppose  there's  more  of  his  craft  in 
the  neighbourhood." 

"  You  are  right.  I  was  too  hasty. 
We  will  call  at  a  farmer's  about  two 
miles  forward.  He  has  three  strong 
active  sons." 

"That  sounds  better,"  said  the 
quiet  man ;  and  of  this  little  charac- 
teristic incident,  it  remains  only  to 
be  said,  ihat  it  led  to  the  apprenen- 
sion  and  conviction  of  two  of  the  most 
adroit  poachers  that  infested  the 
country. 

"  Had  you  been  watching  the 
course  e  river  that  you  guessed 
it  ran  through  meadow  land?"  in- 

auiredthe  doctor,  as  they  drove  from 
lie  farm-house. 

"  No,  master.  Only  if  there'd  been 
wood  handy  to  the  water,  they 
wouldn't  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
carry  it  with  'em." 
"  Ah,  a  judicious  inference  !'* 
*^  Yes,  an  inference.  I  made  many 
o'  them  before  I  knew  there  was  sucn 
a  word  in  the  dicksnarey.  They 
came  natural  like.  Thank  God,  I 
never  received  a  r^'lar  eoU^  edu- 
cation." 

"Why  should  you  be  thankful 
for  that  ?" 

"  'Cause  my  parents  had  no  money 
to  leave  me,  and  so  I  had  to  make 
my  own  way  in  the  world.  How 
could  I  have  done  that  if  Td  been 
taught  to  believe  I  was  a  gentleman  ? 
m  tell  ye  what,  master.  There  ain't 
many  awkwarder  plights  that  a 
young  fellow  can  be  m  than  that, 
when  he's  got  no  cash  in  his  pocket. 


self  against  the  world — and  then— 
whew  I" 

"There  may,  perhi^  have  been 
such  cases." 

"Oh!  I  don't  talk  of  perhapses. 
Bless  ve !  I've  seen  'em.  ThaCs  U! 
m  tell  ye  what,  master,  I  look  upon 
tt  that  our  way  in  this  world,— mat 
is,  all  we  as  ain't  bom  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  our  mouths,— our  way  is 
something  like  getting  up  a  pret^ 
steepish  Bill,  we  must  take  shortiu 
steps,  and  keep  of  it;  but,  if  we  get 
into  a  passion,  and  kick  against  the 
hill,  wny,  we  go  slithering  bod- 
ward,  or  tumble.  Now,  the  highbred 
'uns,  I  mean,  as  hav'n't  learned  to 
work  for  their  daily  bread,  arc  too 
proud  to  take  the  short  steps ;  thst 
IS,  turning  their  hands  to  any  thing 
for  an  honest  penny,  as  we  say,  bat 
must  needs  try  at  long  strides,  and 
can't  bring  up  t'other  leg  very  often, 
and  so  get  back  a  stride  instead  of 
forward.^ 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  quite  under* 
stand  you.  What  do  you  mean  by 
the  long  strides?" 

"Why  I  mean  the  particnlar 
temptings  as  such  youi^  fdlows  are 
mostly  taken  with;  for,  you  we, 
they  hav*  n't  only  to  find  lodging,  and 
clouies,  and  mei^  and  drink,  like  ns, 
but  have  got  to  feed  their  pride, 
which  is  a  pretty  deal  more  expen- 
sive than  all  the  rest  put  t(>gether, 
and  multiplied  by  I  don't  know  how 
much.  So  they  soon  get  in  debt, 
and  that's  the  beginning;  and  then 
comes  shuffling,  imd  skulking,  and 
lying,  and  all  t£a,  till  they're  reg'larly 
bothered,  and  take  to  learning  the 
arts  I  spoke  of  before.  Anif  thing 
for  a  chance  then;  betting  and  gam- 
bling, and  But,  bless  my  heart! 

here  am  I  preaching  to  your  wor- 
ship! Thavs  queer  enough.  But, 
somehow,  you've  got  a  way  of  mak- 
ing a  body  feel  quite  at  home  like. 
However,  you  guess  now  what  I 
mean  by  the  long  strides  T* 

"  Yes,  perfectly ;  and,  as  you  sav 
you've  been  preachinir  to  me,  I  will 
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oath  to  the  truth  of  many  of  the 
s&yings.  A  precious  deal  o'  know- 
ledge o'  human  nature  that  ICing 
Solomon  did  contrive  to  pick  up, 
sure  enough ;  though  how  ne  man- 
aged to  do  it  is  a  bit  of  a  puzzler, 
seeing  as  he  sat  upon  a  throne  sur- 
rounded with  flatterers,  and  suth 
like ;  and,  more  than  all,  because  he 
was  80  uncommon  rich,  for  Tve  often 
observed  that  your  very  rich  men 
ani*t  very  often  any  ^reat  shakes 
about  the  noddle,  though  perhaps 
that  may  be,  because  Uiey  ve  not 
much  need  to  use  it,  and  so  it  gets 
rusty ;  while  them  as  have  got  udr 
way  to  make  in  the  world  must  look 
&harp  about  *eni,  or  else  go  to  the 
wall.  But  how  I  do  keep  chattering ! 
I  suppose  it*s  because  we're  sitting  so 
snuffly  together  in  the  postchaise, 
for  Tm  sure  I  should  never  have  had 
the  (aee  to  have  done  so  in  vour 
worship's  parlour ;  though,  perhaps, 
this  nice  clean  air  about  us  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it" 

^  No  doubt ;  but,  as  you  are  in  a 
talkative  mood,  I  should  like  to  hear 
some  further  particulars  of  these  two 
forgeries  by  which  Mr.  Meadows  is 
•0  unaccountably  embarrassed.  In 
the  first  place,  upon  whom  were 
they  committed?" 

"^Vhy,  the  firm  of  the  house  is 
Henry  Brown  and  Co.,  of  Mincing 
l^e,  in  the  City,  and  the  two  checks 
were  so  exactly  like  his  hand- writing 
that  he  said  he  dared  n't  have  denied 
the  signature  himself  if  he  hadn*t 
luKmn  from  his  books  as  he  hadn't 
^wn  'em.  I  asked  him,  and  he 
t(dd  me  all  about  his  clerks,  both 
what  he'd  got  and  what  had  left 
lum;  but  they  were  all  right  and 
dean,  without  a  speck  on  their  cha- 
'^i^cters,  except  one  chap  as  I  tracked 
to  a  printing-office,  where  he'd  got 
^ployment  o*  some  sort,  after  bemg 
torned  off  from  Brown's  for  no  other 
'pson  than  because  he  was  such  a 
MOW  coach.  And  slow  enough  I 
'ouud  him;  not  a  bit  likely  to  set 
Thames  a-fire.  A  lazy,  mud- 
chap,  as  is  fond  a-going  to 
*^Ke  a  pipe  and  drink  porter  at 
poblic-houses,  and  listen  to  what's 
8oin£  on,  but  never  a  word  to  say 
'or  himself.  Handy  enough  in  a 
fogue^s  hands  he  miffht  be  for  a  cat's 
I*w,  but  a  poor  stiac  at  the  pen, — 
^  much  better  than  me.  So  he 
^hla't  comma  the  forgery;  and  I 
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just  shewed  him  to  the  banker's 
clerk,  who  said  he  wam't  a  bit  like 
the  fellow  as  received  for  the  check. 
However,  as  we  never  throw  away  a 
chance,  I  told  some  of  our  folks  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  him ;  but  nothing 
turned  up,  ana  I'd  made  up  my  mind 
as  him  we  wanted  was  snug  o'  t'other 
side  o'  the  water  till  this  forty  pound 
go  came  out,  and  then,  you  know,  I 
got  upon  a  wrong  scent  after  the 
gentleman  as  we've  just  left" 

"  It  is  a  most  singular  afl'air,"  ob- 
served Doctor  Barlow,  and  then  he 
asked  divers  other  questions,  which 
produced  a  repetition  of  particulars 
already  known  to  the  reader,  and  oc- 
cupied the  time  till  their  arrival  at 
the  bishop's,  when  the  quiet  man  re- 
quested that  the  nature  of  his  duties 
snould  be  concealed  from  the  do* 
niestics,  and  added, — 

"  Leave  me  with  thebuUer,  or  any 
of 'em,  and  FU  make  my  way." 

His  lordship  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  the  visit  of  his  old  friend, 
and  at  the  mention  of  our  curate's 
name  smiled  and  said,  ^^You  will 
soon,  probably,  hear  that  I  have  not 
forgotten  him."  But  as  the  doctor 
proceeded  to  narrate  the  singular  dis- 
covery of  the  morning,  the  worthy 
diocesan  became  grave,  bit  his  lips, 
shook  his  head  nervously,  and  was 
evidently  much  perplexed,  but  con- 
tinued to  listen,  as  was  his  constant 
habit,  without  interrupting  the 
speaker,  who  continued  (with  the 
exception  of  certain  eulogiums  on 
Mr.  Meadows's  character  as  a  parish 
priest)  in  a  straightforward  w^y  till 
aU  was  told,  and  then  his  lordship 
said, — 

"I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  that  you 
had  arrived  only  three  hours  earlier ; 
it  would  have  saved  me  some  little 
anxiety,  which  perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  feel  as  I  have  acted  conscien- 
tiously ;  but  in  these  times  our  ac- 
tions are  so  closely  watched  and  our 
best  intentions  so  ungenerously  mis- 
construed by  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  that  really  I  must  reflect  on 
what  course  to  pursue  in  an  other- 
wise plain  case,  concerning  which  I 
may,  perhaps,  by  and  by,  request  the 
favour  of  your  advice.  In  the  mean- 
while, let  us  to  the  bu&incss  in  hand ! 
The  notes  in  question  were  not  sent 
by  me,  nor  have  I  any  knowledge  of 
the  transaction.  Alas,  that  is  not 
all!  I  wiU  be  candid  with  ypuc and 
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confess  that,  notwithstanding  all  I 
have  heard  and  the  little  i  have 
seen  of  Mr.  Meadows,  the  high  opi- 
nion I  had  formed  of  him  is  ffriev- 
ously  shaken  by  his  evident  inconacy 
with  such  a  character  as  this  man 
Downer  seems  to  be,  even  from  your 
description.  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  sir, 
do  not  smile  in  that  hght  way! 
You  are,  I  know,  more  of  what  is 
called  *a  man  of  the  world*  than 
myself;  you  know  more  of  it  and  its 
ways,  and  if  we  were  speaking  of  a 
layman  I  might  defer  to  your  opi- 
nion, or  decline  to  give  any  of  mme 
own ;  but  the  character  and  conduct 
of  a  clergyman  to  whom  I  proffer  a 
friendly,  nelping  hand,  even  as  unto 
a  brother,  must  be,  like  that  of 
C«sar*s  wife,  without  suspicion  or 
reproach." 

**And  such  is  that  of  Mr.  Mea- 
ddws,  my  lord!"  said  the  doctor, 
warmly;  "and  I  trust  your  lord- 
ship will  allow  me  to  claim  for  him 
the  plea  of  that  inexperience  in  the 
world^s  ways  which  you,  with  so  much 
less  justice,  attribute  to  yourself." 

"You  are  a  kind  advocate,  doctor, 
and  perhaps  deem  mo  to  be  a  stem 
judge ;  but  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  a  gentleman  of  high 
classical  attainments  and  good  na- 
tural abilities  could  receive  such  a 
person  into  his  house  and  afterwards 
associate  with  him  in  London  with* 
out,  to  say  the  very  least,  suspecting 
his  real  character." 

"I  verily  believe  that  he  enter- 
tained not  the  least  suspicion  at  the 
time;  and  what  you  are  pleased  to 
term  my  knowledge  as  a  man  of  the 
world  enables  me  to  state  from  ex- 
perience that  there  are  in  the  said 
world  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  so 
cunningly  put  on  and  worn  as  to  de- 
ceive far  more  nraetised  eyes  than 
those  of  my  worthy  neighbour." 

"  Alas!"  exclaimed  the  bishop,  "it 
is  even  so.  Yes,  even  the  shepnerds 
themselves.  But  woe  unto  the 
shepherd  who  carelessly  admits  the 
wolf  among  his  flock  !  And  for  him 
who  susp^s  one  as  it  is  about  to 
enter  the  fold  and  yet  withholds  his 
preventing  hand,  what  shall  be  said  ? 
My  dear  sir,  excuse  me ;  this  matter 
moves  me  more  than,  perhaps,  you 
can  suppose.   I  must  have  some  time 

for  quiet  reflection,  afler  which  

You  will  dine  with  me,  of  course. 
We  will  be  alone." 


"  I  shidl  be  most  happy,  my  lord,'' 
replied  the  warm-hearted  doctOT,  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  with  unusual 

Eleasure,  as  he  flattered  himself  that 
e  should  be  able,  during  their  sub- 
sequent sitting,  to  remove  whatever 
doubts  had  arisen  in  the  mind  of 
his  (as  he  deemed  overserupulcnts) 
diocesan  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cu- 
rate of  Milfleld. 

While  others  were  thus  taking 
deep  interest  in  his  i^foirs,  that  gen- 
tleman had  been  endeavouring  to 
dismiss  them  entirely  frt>m  his  mind. 
When  Doctor  fiarfow  left  him  so 
abruptly  in  the  churchyard  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  remain  there  some 
little  while  in  order  to  shake  off  a 
certain  uncomfortable  tingling  sensi- 
tiveness yet  remaining,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  Bow  Street  officer.  To 
have  been  suspected  and  coarsely  ad- 
dcessed  by  such  a  perscm  was  an  in- 
fliction on  his  mental  f)eelin^  some- 
what similar  to  what  might  he 
endured  by  his  outward  man  if 
rudely  brought  in  contact  with  thorns 
or  nettles,  and  was  felt  more  after- 
wards than  at  the  time.  Buch,  indeed, 
is  not  unfk^uently  the  case  with 
our  petty  troubles  and  affronts.  We 
are  too  apt  to  brood  over  and  nurse 
them  tm  they  attain  an  imaginary 
importance  in  our  own  eyes  that 
would  appear  ridiculous  to  those  of  a 
disinterested  person. 

Our  curate,  however,  had,  as  ^re- 
viously  noticed,  accustomed  hixnself 
to  the  shorter  and  more  manly 
plan  of  stem  self-examination,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  pronounced 
sentence  of  weak  fastidiousness  against 
himself,  for  he  argued,  "  The  man 
merely  nerformed  his  duty,  and 
really,  after  reflecticm,  I  must  con- 
fess, rather  in  a  milder  way  than 
might  be  expected  toward  one  whom 
he  considered  a  criminal.  Hot 
how  he  could  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose me  guilty  of  such  an  oflenee 
seems  Strang  indeed !  And  waDting 
me  as  a  witness,  tool  A  witness 
about  what  ?  Well,  I  shall  not  per- 
plex myself  by  guessing,  but  wait 
patiently  till  my  kind  friend  the 
doctor  oJls  again,  and  in  tiie  mean- 
while it  will  be  much  better  to  say 
nothing  of  the  matter  to  Eliza  as  n 
might  make  her  uneasy,  and  oouM 
not  possibly  be  of  any  service.  Ttee- 
fore,  I  a^^z«i^!3U§ll.b^  tiiat  the 
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doctor  got  into  a  long  conversation 
with  the  stranger,  and  so  was  pre- 
vented from  paying  her  his  intended 
visit" 

Conseqaently,  on  his  return  home, 
the  loving  husband  once  more  kindly 
mjstifled  nis  good  lady  by  telling  her 
the  tnrth,  but  not  tKe  whole  truth, 
and  then  went  forth  on  his  aceus- 
tonied  visits  to  his  poor  and  afflicted 
parishioners,  duties  which  occupied 
Inm  during  the  rest  of  the  mominff. 

The  dinner  at  the  vicarage  that 
day  could  not,  as  usual,  be  styled 
humble,  as  it  consisted  of  the  remains 
of  the  grand  Saturday's  entertain- 
ment^ and  was,  in  truth,  a  much 
merrier  meal,  for  the  three  little 
oooi  sat  at  the  board  and  diverted 
their  parents  by  a  variety  of  odd 
questions  and  remarks,  in  which  the 
parents,  of  coarse,  discerned  many  of 
thoK  little  delightful,  cheering  indi- 
cations of  expanding  intellect  which 
are  not  only  a  momentary  recompense 
for  past  aaxiety,  but  Ibrm  a  grateftil 
addition  to  the  cherished  stores  of 
memorv,  to  be  fondly  brought  for- 
ward hereafter  and  serve  as  the 
groundwork  for  many  a  pleasant 
daj-dream  of  the  future. 

After  dinner  each  of  the  children 
had  a  small  glass  of  wine  to  drink 
the  health  of  their  favourite,  Charles 
Hunter,  and  wish  him  sai^  back 
agam,  ibr  they  declared  they  had 
rather  luive  him  with  them  than  "  all 
the  good  things  he  could  send,  nice 
as  they  were."  Then,  as  this  was  to 
be  ikeir  holyday,  for  the  especial  en- 
joyment of  his  bountiful  recollection, 
P^  and  mamma  joined  wiUi  them  in 
p%iog  at  all  sorts  of  games,  and  a 
rignt  merry,  laughing,  and  occasion- 
^ly  uproarious  set  of  five  playfel- 
lows they  continued  to  be  till  the  ar- 
rival of  a  letter,  which  the  curate 
^  about  to  lay  aside  till  they  had 
finished  a  game  of  forfeits,  when  he 
perceived  that  it  was  franked  by  the 
bishop. 

**Hu8h,  my  dears!**  exclaimed 
Meadows,  "  let  your  papa  read 
"18  letter.  Who  is  it  from,  Henry  P 
Something  particular,  I  know,  by 
your  looks," 

**  On  business,  I  suppose,*'  said  he, 
^  ill' affected  calmness,  and  he 
opened  the  letter  somewhat  tremu- 
Hm8ly,and  bwan  to  read;  but  ere 
be  had  perused  half-a-dozen  lines,  a 


strange  change  overspread  his  coun- 
tenance, and  he  looked  as  one  gazing 
on  something  concerning  the  real  ex- 
istence of  which  he  doubted  the  evi- 
dence of  his  eyes. 

Uis  affectionate  wife  started  up 
alanned,  and  in  an  instant  was  be- 
hind him,  with  her  left  arm  round 
his  neck,  and  her  head  leaning  over 
his  shoulder,  exclaiming,  "What — 
what  is  it,  Henry  P" 

He  made  no  reply,  for  his  heart 
was  then  too  full  for  utterance,  but 
he  passed  his  right  arm  round  her 
waist  and  pressed  her  towards  him, 
while  she  with  her  right  hand  at- 
tempted to  steady  the  letter  as  he 
held  it  tremblingly,  and  so  they  read 
it  together. 

It  occupied  but  one  side  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  but  ere  she  had  reached  the 
bottom  she  gasped,  **0h,  oh!**  and, 
throwing  herself  upon  his  neck, 
sobbed  convulsively. 

"My  dear,  dear  Eliza,**  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Pray  be  calm.  This 
is  ^" 

But  his  own  calmness  had  departed 
from  him,  and  he  could  add  no  more. 
The  terrified  children  jumped  from 
their  seats  and  came  clinging  and 
weeping  round  them,  and  the  eldest 
boy  having  observed  the  black  seal 
on  the  letter,  shrieked  in  the  shrill 
tone  of  childhood's  agony. 

"  Tell  me,  tell  me !  I  know  some- 
thing has  happened  to  dear  Charles.** 

"Ko,  no,  my  love !"  exclaimed  the 
mother,  suddenly  starting  up  and 
recalled  to  herself  by  that  piercing 
cry.  "It  is  good  news!  Come  to 
my  arms,  my  dears ;  my  dear,  dear 
cmldren!    Listen,  and  I  will  tell 

you.    Your  father  is  Oh  !  I 

cannot  speak.  Henry,  you  must  tell 
them  !** 

"  You  will  do  it  better  presently, 
my  love.  I  must  leave  you  now,'*  was 
all  he  could  say,  as  he  glided  out  of 
the  room  to  return  thanks-  in  secret 
for  an  event  which  promised  to  se- 
cure for  him  and  his  family  what  he 
deemed  an  ample  competency  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Little  did  he  dream  that  the  letter, 
which  contained  the  offer  of  a  valu-^ 
able  living  and  was  written  in  the 
kindest  spuit,  was  at  that  moment 
the  cause  of  extreme  doubt  and  anx- 
iety to  his  conscientious  and  benevo- 
lent patron.  r^^^^T^ 
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THE  SCILLY  ISLANDS. 


"From  Usbaut  to  Scilly  is  thirty- 
five  leagues,**  quoth  the  well-known 
sea-song  of  "  Spanish  Ladies,**  which 
the  reader  may  find  at  length  in  Cap- 
tain Marryatt*s  still  better  known 
tale  of  Poor  Jack ;  and  for  this  piece 
of  ^graphical  information,  the 
world  in  general  ought  to  feel  much 
indebted  to  the  author  of  the  song 
aforesaid,  forasmuch  as  we  suspect 
that  the  Isles  of  Scilly  are  popularly 
believed  to  be  certain  pernicious 
little  rocks  somewhere  near  the 
I^nd*s  End,  inhabited  (if  inhabited 
at  all)  b^  a  few  smugglers  and  wreck- 
ers, which  started  up  from  the  sea 
with  nlalice  prepense,  on  the  22d  of 
October,  1707,  for  the  purpose  of 
wrecking  the  good  ship.  Association, 
with  the  gauant  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  on  board,  and  which  have 
since  performed  the  same  ofiice  for 
man^  ships  of  all  nations.  Ck>mish 
tradition,  mdeed,  assigns  them  a  dif- 
ferent origin,  holding  them  to  have 
formed,  in  begone  days,  a  part  of  the 
mainland  of  the  realm  ot  the  royal 
husband  of  the  fair  Ysolte,  from 
which  they  were  separated  by  a  por- 
tentous inundation  which  submci^ed 
the  fertile  districts  between  St.  I&r- 
tin*s  Head  and  what  is  now  the  LAnd*s 
End,  with  their  fort^  churches, 
the  bells  of  which  (it  is  said)  may 
still  occasionally  be  heard  beneath 
the  vexed  and  turbid  waves  of  the 
Lethowstowe,  or  Lioness,  as  the  tract 
of  sea  thus  created  has  been  since 
named.  At  what  precise  period  of 
chronology  this  convulsion  of  nature 
took  place,  the  Cornish  antiquarians 
have  not  informed  us :  but  the  date 
may,  doubtless,  be  found  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  ancient  house  of  Tre- 
velyan,  the  progenitor  of  which  (as  is 


maned  or,  rising  out  of  water  in  base 
proper;**  a  shield,  of  which  the  an- 
tiquity may  doubtless  be  supported 
by  proofs  equally  strong  vritti  those 
by  whidi  the  Cornish  family  of  Car- 
minow  satisfied  the  judges,  in  the 
famous  Scrope  and  Grosvcnor  con- 
troversy, temp.  Edw.  HI.,  that  their 
ancestors  had  borne  the  contested 
coat  azure  a  bend  or,**  from  the 
time  of  King  Arthur ;  "  albeit,'*  as 
Ljdona  acutely  observeth,  "  it  is 
certain  tliat  heraldic  bearings  were 
not  in  use  till  long  ajler  the  days  of 
King  Arthur.**  Many  have  held 
these  islands  to  be  the  Cassiteridcs,  or 
Tin  Islands,  whither  the  Phoenicians 
of  old,  and  aflenvards  the  Cartha- 
ginians, resorted  for  that  metal,  and 
which  Strabo  describes  as  ten  in 
number,  of  which  one  was  uninha- 
bited. But  this  has  again  been  con- 
troverted by  others,  on  the  somewhat 
cogent  ground  that  the  islands  pro- 
duce no  tin;  and  certain  it  is  tnat, 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  in- 
dications on  Trescow,  no  traces  can 
be  discovered  that  any  search  for  tin 
has  ever  been  made.  They  are  more 
certainly  mentioned  by  other  ancient 
writers  under  the  name  of  Selina?, 
which  appears  identical  with  their  mo- 
dern appellation  of  5ci2^,  a  name  more 
particularly  restricted,  m  these  days, 
to  a  small  rocky  uninhabited  islet 
west  of  Brehar,  which  Borlase  main- 
tains to  have  been,  in  past  times,  a 
headland  of  a  large  island,  compre- 
hending the  modem  ones  of  Trescow, 
Brehar,  and  Sampson,  now  sepa- 
rated, except  at  neap-tides,  by  shal- 
low arms  of  the  sea.  The  name  is 
said  to  have  implied,  in  the  ancient 
British  tongue,  a  conger;  but  though 
those  piscatory  abominations  cer- 
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rives  from  std-leh,  "  flat  rocks  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun."  And  having  said 
thus  much,  we  shall  leave  the  two 
important  questions,  how  the  Scilly 
Islands  became  insulated,  and  how 
they  came  by  their  present  name, 
to  DC  further  discussed  by  abler  an- 
tiauarians  and  geologists  than  our- 
selves. 

The  Scflly  Islands  may  then  be 
described  sufficiently  for  those  who 
do  not  require  exact  accuracy  in 
geological  phraseology,  as  a  mound 
or  bank  of  granite  about  nine  leagues 
wrat-by-8oath  of  the  Land's  End, 
rising  above  the  sea  in  the  shape  of 
numerous  rocky  islands,  between 
which  the  depth  of  water  is  nowhere 
mare  than  thirteen  fathoms,  and  in 
some  places  scarcely  two,  while,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  outermost 
islands,  to  the  north  and  east,  a  depth 
is  obtained  ^of  for^-five  fathoms. 
The  submarine  bank  above-men- 
tioned, which  may  be  considered  as 
the  foundation  of  the  islamls,  appears 
on  that  side  to  terminate  abruptly, 
since  the  Eastern  Rocks,  as  the  un- 
inhabited islets  nearest  the  mainland 
are  called,  are  generally  lofty  and 
precipitous,  with  the  sea  between 
them  tolerably  clear  from  impedi- 
ments, while  the  Western  Kocks,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  group,  are 
a  perfect  chevaux'de'frhe  of  sunken 
snd  half-sunken  reefs  and  rocks,  ex- 
tending far  out  into  the  open  sea,  and 
gradutuly  disappearing  beneath  the 
surface,  the  scene  of  the  innumerable 
shipwrecks  which  have  made  Scilljr 
a  name  of  fear  to  those  whose  path  is 
on  the  waters.  The  total  number  of 
islands,  islets,  and  insulated  rocks,  has 
heen  stated  at  more  than  100;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  define  it  with  ac- 
curacy, as  many  of  the  rocks  are 
covered  at  high-water,  while  the 
flaUy  as  the  sandy  shallows  between 
the  islands  are  termed,  are,  in  many 
places,  left  dry  at  neap-tides,  so  as  to 
afford  a  passage  on  foot  from  one  to 
the  other.  Of  all  these,  however, 
only  six  arc  now  inhabited,  the 
smallest  of  which,  Sampson,  contains 
only  two  families,  though  several 


others,  including  most  of  the  Eastern 
Rocks,  are  of  sufficient  extent  to  be 
available  for  pastura^;  and  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  * 
belongs  to  St.  Mary*s,  the  largest  of 
the  group,  which  is  about  nine  miles 
in  circuit,  and  the  harbour  of  which, 
being  at  all  times  accessible  through 
one  or  other  of  the  four  inlets  by 
which  it  may  be  entered,  is  the  chief 
rendezvous  for  ^ips  driven  in  by 
contrary  winds  or  stress  of  weather. 
Its  security  has  been  much  increased 
within  a  few  years,  by  the  erection 
of  a  breakwater,  extending  beyond 
the  old  pier,  built  by  the  Godolpnins, 
to  a  rock,  called  Rat  Island,  so  as  to 
break  the  ciurrent  setting  in  from  the 
west ;  on  which  side  the  harbour  is 

Srotected  by  the  fortifications  of  Star 
astle,  crowning  an  elevated  penin- 
sula, called  the  Heugh^  or  Gtmrison 
Hill,  the  seaward  face  of  which  is 
further  defended  by  an  extensive 
range  of  breastworks,  which  were 
constructed  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  command  the  ap- 
proach through  St.  Mary's  Sound. 
These  lines,  as  well  as  the  two  block- 
houses on  Trescow,  are  visited  and 
inspected  every  year  by  an  officer 
sent  fVom  Plymouth;  but  the  only 
garrison  at  present  maintained  there 
consists  of  four  artillery  invalids, 
whose  military  duties  are  confined  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  castle-garden. 

On  a  low,  sandy  bar,  connecting 
the  Heugh  with  the  main  island, 
stands  the  Scillonian  metropolis  of 
Heugh  Town,  containing  about  800 
inhabitants,  and  built  almost  entirely 
of  granite,  a  solidity  of  construction 
to  which  it  probably  owes  its  having 
hitherto  escaped  from  being  swept 
away  by  the  meetmg  of  the  opposite 
sais,  which,  in  a  combination  of  high 
winds  and  hieh  tides,  have  some- 
times broken  dear  across  the  narrow 
isthmus.  The  old  church,  in  which 
Sir  John  Narborough,  Captain 
luoades,  and  the  other  officers  who 
perished  with  Sir  Cloudesley  ShoveU 
are  buried,  lies  near  the  beach,  about 
a  mile  distant,  but  is  now  dismantled 
and  used  only  for  a  place  of  inter- 


♦  The  census  ofl841  gives  Scilly  a  population  of  2582  :  St.  Mary's,  1545 ;  Tres- 
cow, 430 ;  St.  Martin,  214  ;  St.  Agnes.  243  ;  Brehar.  l2l ;  Sampson,  29 ;  but,  as  a 
considerable  numbor  of  the  men  are  always  at  sea,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  present 
amount  does  not  fall  far  short  of  3000.  Tlie  .8uper6cial  exUnt  of  the  islands  is  about 
4700  scrps :  1640  in  St.  Mary's,  880  in  Trescow.  720  in  St.  Martin's,  330  in  Brebar. 
*>e«idw  Si.  Agnes,  Sampson,  and  the  smaller  islands, 
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ment,  a  new  church  and  sehool-honae 
having  been  built  by  the  present 
lord-proprietor  on  the  landward  hill 
east  of  Ileuffh  Town.  Though  the 
soil  of  St.  !&£ury  can  no  longer  boast 
the  extraordinary  fertility  ascribed 
to  it  by  Leland,  who  asserts,  in  his 
quaint  Itinerary^  that  if  they  do 
but  cast  com  where  p^  have  routed, 
it  will  come  up,"  it  is,  in  general,  well 
cultivated  and  productive;  and  the 
elms  in  Holy  Vale,  near  the  centre 
of  Uie  island,  are  the  only  native 
specimens  of  arborisation  wnich,  till 
the  recent  plantations  of  the  present 
lord-propnetor  on  Trescow,  pre- 
served the  present  Sdllonians  n*om 
the  same  ignorance  of  the  outwwL 
form  of  a  tree  which  Lady  Chatter- 
ton  records  in  a  native  of  the  turf- 
districts  in  Ckre.  From  the  Nor- 
mandy Downs,  an  open  tract  of  the 
eastern  extrendty  of  the  island,  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  sloping 
down  to  a  shelving,  rocky  coast,  the 
Goposite  coast  of  England,  from  Cape 
0[>mwall  and  the  Land's  End  to 
Tol-Pen-Fenwith,  is  visible  in  clear 
weather  .* — the  foregrouud  is  filled 
by  the  bold  and  irr^lar  outlines  of 
the  Eastern  Rocks,  while  beyond 
them,  to  the  south  and  east,  the  open 
sea  extends  clear  and  unbroken  by 
the  rocks  and  reefs  which,  in  every 
other  quarter,  beset  the  approach  to 
Scilly.  On  the  highest  put  of  the 
Downs  are  several  sepulchral  aurns 
or  barrows,  apparently  referable  to 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons;  and 
remains  of  a  similar  character  occur 
on  many  elevated  points,  not  only  of 
the  inhabited  islands,  but  even  of  the 
lofty  isolatedstack  of  Menawithan,  <me 
of  the  outermost  of  the  Eastern  Bocks ; 
but  no  legends  or  traditions  rdative  to 
these  monuments  of  a  past  race  are 
preserved  by  the  preset  inhabitants, 
who  are  nearly  all  descendants  of  the 
colonists  brought  over  by  the  Gro- 
dolphins  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century :  though  they  ap- 
pear to  have  formerly  r^arded  these 
Giants  Oravea,  as  they  call  them, 
with  some  d^ree  of  superstitious  awe, 
as  a  tempest^  which  occurred  during 
Borlase's  visit,  was  popularly  attri- 
buted to  his  having  violated  one  of 
these  ancient  sepulchres.  An  ex- 
tensive fortification,  with  a  triple 
line  of  intrench ments,  called  the 
Giant's  Castle,  of  which  the  remains 
may  be  traced  on  a  rocky  and  almost 
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inacacessible  {Ht>moatory  ftrther  to 
the  south,  has  been  assigned,  from 
the  style  ^f  its  construction,  to  the 
Danes,  who  probably  occupied  these 
islands  as  a  stronghold  during  their 
predatory  invasions  of  England; 
and,  between  Giants*  Castle  and 
the  Downs,  on  the  low  sandy  beach 
of  the  land-locked  cove  of  rorthel- 
lick,  is  still  shewn  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
was  found,  and  carelessly  buried, 
though  afterwards  transferred  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  which  is 
firmly  believed  to  be  for  ever  marked 
by  a  depression  never  effaced  by  the 
shifting  of  the  sand.  But  this  cove 
of  Porthellick  has  lately  become 
further  remarkable,  as  the  scene  of 
an  esd^  from  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
almost  without  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  navigation.  On  the  night  d 
November  16th,  1840,  the  I^rench 
brig  Nerina,  of  Dunkirk,  was  dis- 
masted and  capsized  in  a  gale,  on  a 
voyage  to  Marseilles,  about  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  S.W.  of  Scilly. 
The  master,  with  his  son  and  the 
mate,  were  at  the  moment  in  the 
after-cabin,  and  three  others  in  the 
forecastle,  one  of  whom  was  drowned  : 
the  two  others,  creeping  ait  on  their 
faces,  between  the  keeuon  and  the 
casks  of  oil,  which  formed  the  carco, 
and  which  had  fallen  down  on  tne 
lower  deck,  succeeded  in  opening  the 
tn^-hatch  in  the  cabin  deck,  and  all 
scrambled  into  the  run  or  lazaretto, 
as  the  narrow  space  between  the 
keelson  and  cabin  floor  is  termed. 
In  this  h(Mrible  situation  they  re- 
mained for  sixty  hours,  allaving 
their  hunger  bv  gnawing  the  bark 
on  the  hoops  of  tne  casks,  and  dis- 
tinffuishinp^  day  fVom  night  by  the 
li^t  striking  ^  fjx>m  the  sea  through 
the  cabin  skylight  beneath  them. 
It  afterwards  appeared,  that,  on  the 
aftmioon  of  toe  second  day,  the 
wreck  was  taken  in  tow  for  several 
hours  by  two  Scilly  pilot -boats, 
which  were  compelled  to  abandon  it 
from  their  tow-ropes  bein^  broken 
b^  the  heavy  sea;  but  this  timely 
aid,  of  which  the  imprisoned  inmates 
were  unconscious,  prevented  its 
being  drifted  by  the  current  into  the 
open  Atlantic;  and  about  midnight 
it  struck  on  the  rocks  near  Porthel- 
lick. The  shock  stove  in  the  quar- 
ter, and  one  of  the  men  was  thrown 
into  the  cabin  anddrowned^  but  the 
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wmk  warn  aoM  leSk  Ugh  aad  dry; 
sod  a  nan  ^pproaahmg  it  at  day- 
break, vaa  at  mat  greatly  terrified, 
oa  tiimstiii^  his  arm  into  the  breach 
ia  the  quarts,  at  finding  his  hand 
seued  from  within,  and  hearing  a 
Toioe  exdaifp,  Grace  k  Dieu,  je 
▼ois  on  bomme  a  terre:**  but,  aid 
boDg  procured,  the  fire  surviyors, 
wbm  would  shortly  have  been 
drowned  by  the  advancing  tide, 
extricated  from  their  fearful 
A  considerable  portion  of 
the  eargo  was  also  saved :  but  the 
Fieneh  owners,  remembering  the 
snom  of  oae  of  their  own  writers, 
thai  *^  gratitude  is  a  keen  sense  of 
&roiErs  to  come,"  and,  thinking  it 
highly,  improbable  that  they  should 
ever  again  incur  similar  obli^iations 
to  the  Scilionians,  shewed  theur  gra- 
litode  aococdiDgly  by  resisting  pay- 
neat  of*  the  sum  awarded  as  salvage 
by  the  lord  -  proprietor  till  com- 
piled thereto  by  the  judgment  of 
die  Ckmrt  of  Admiralty.* 

From    Forthellick   and  Giants' 
Castle  our  route  lies  along  the  shore, 
tni,  after  passing  Old  Town  and  the 
diflDiantlea  church,  we  reach  the 
Rdptt,  a  platform  of  rock  over- 
hanging the  verge  of  the  diff,  and 
^t>Tided  with  a  sounding'board,  in 
sbajie  of  a  hnge  flat  slab  of 
mnite  projecting  far  over  it  —  a 
hctde  wnenee  St.  Anthony  might 
have  delivered,  with  great  eifect,  one 
of  his  sermons  to  the  fishes.  A 
short  mile  from  the  Pulpit  brings  us 
back  to  the  Heugh  Town,  leaving  on 
our  left  Peninnis  Head,  the  southern- 
BMMt  noint  of  the  island;  the  sea- 
ward nice  o£  which  presents  an  im- 
posmg  front  when  viewed  from  the 
deck  of  a  vessd,  as  it  rises  from  the 
sea  sheer  and  perpendicalar  to  the 
hcigbt  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet ;  and 
this  masslTe  perpendioalar  form,  it 
may  be  ohaerved  enpoisant^  generally 
dtaraeterises  the  rock  scenery  of  St. 
MaiVs,  while  the  features  peculiar 
to  the  other  islands,  " 
vita,  nee  dwerta  tamen^*  are  shewn 


the  Shipmaa  Head  on  Brehar,  the 

rifted  needles  of  Camberdril  and  St. 
Wama  on  St.  Agnes,  and  the  steep, 
turfy  acclivity  of  St.  Martinis  Head : 
giving  abundant  variety  of  pic- 
tuiesque  outline  to  the  rocks  and 
waters  which  constitute  Scillonian 
scenery. 

A  sail  of  three  miles  firom  St. 
Idary*s  harbour,  under  Garrison 
Hill,  and  through  St  Mary*s  Sound, 
lands  us  on  the  most  westerly  of  the 
inhabited  islands,  St.  Agnes,  with  its 
neat  littie  church  on  the  beach,  com- 
fortable whitewashed  houses,  and 
flourishing  clover-fields,  the  fertility 
of  which  is  not  impaired  by  tlie 
inundation  of  sand,  which  covers  the 
eastern  face  of  the  other  islands.  In 
Leland's  time,  St  Agnes  had  re- 
cently been  depopulated,  ^*by  this 
chaunce,  the  whole  number  of  five 
householders  that  were  in  it  being 
drowned  in  returning  from  a  mar- 
riage feast  at  St  Marv's but  the 
conviviality  which  produced  this  sad 
catastrophe  has  apparently  operated 
as  a  warning  to  their  successors,  as 
the  present  inhabitants  (three-fourths 
of  whom  rejoice  in  the  name  of 
Hicksf)  are  universally  teetotallers, 
and  hold  littie  intercourse  with  the 
other  islanders,  by  whom  they  are 
re^^arded  as  a  race  in  a  state  of  pri- 
mitive unsophistication ;  and  stories 
are  current  of  St.  Agnes'  men,  who 
had  taken  service  at  St.  Mary's, 
complaining  that  they  could  get 
nothinff  but  beef  to  eat,  mstead  of 
the  fish  and  potatoe  diet  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  In  one 
point  civilisation  they  are  certainly 
deficient,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  road, 
or  even  a  path,  in  the  island ;  and 
the  unwary  stranoer,  unacquainted 
with  the  occult  modes  of  communica- 
tion practised  by  the  natives,  has  no 
alternative  but  to  scramble,  as  he 
best  may,  over  the  stone  li^dges  (ox 
walls  as  they  would  elsewhere  be 
called),  at  the  risk  of  a  fhll  from  the 
irivinfr  way  of  a  loose  boulder  of 
Iranite— but  tiiis  deficiency  is  novv 
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the  Hons  of  St.  Agnes,  discovered  a 
few  years  since  by  Sir  W.  De  la 
Beche,  is  the  Punchbowl,  a  pillar- 
like mass  of  two  blocks  of  granite, 
some  twenty  feet  high,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  circular  excavation,  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  as  r^lar 
as  if  formed  by  tools,  and  wide 
enough  for  half-a-dozen  persons  to  sib 
round  it — a  most  desirable  location  for 
any  modern  emulator  of  St.  Simeon 
Stylites.  Beyond  this,  on  the  beach, 
is  the  wishitig'weU  of  St.  Wama, 
whose  aid  is  to  be  invoked  by  drop- 
ping a  pin  into  the  water  at  the 
moment  of  forming  the  wish ;  but, 
as  the  sacred  fountain  was  unfor- 
tunately dry  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  the 
sainfs  benevolence.  The  rocks, 
however,  near  the  well,  and  at 
Camberdril  Point  beyond  it,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island,  made 
some  amends  for  this  disappointment, 
being  of  a  more  irregular  and  world's^ 
end  character  than  any  others  in 
Scilly,  covered  with  venerable  and 
many-coloured  lichens,  and  rifled 
and  riven  into  huge  pointed  and 
needle- like  masses,  as  if  worn  from 
their  pristine  forms  by  the  perpetual 
action  of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  principal  object  which 
gives  importance  to  St.  Agnes,  is  the 
lighthouse,  built  in  1680,  on  the 
highest  spot  on  the  island,  and  fur- 
nished with  three  revolving  burners, 
which,  with  the  light  on  the  Long- 
ship  Rocks  off  the  r^nd*s  £nd,  and 
the  double  liffht  on  the  Lizard,  form 
the  principal  guides  for  navigation 
through  tne  perils  which  beset  the 
entrance  to  the  Channel.  From  the 
gallery  at  the  foot  of  the  lantern, 
which  is  fifty- two  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  eye  ranges  over  an 
expanse  of  sea,  studded  with  an 
endless  succession  of  rocky  islets 
and  half- sunken  reefs,  the  resort 
of  innumerable  seals  and  puffins, 
which  appear  to  confine  themselves 
to  this  locality,  and  are  rarely 
seen  among  the  eastern  islands. 
On  the  verge  of  the  horizon  the  line 
of  the  sky  is  broken  by  the  dangerous 
group  of  rocks  called  the  Bishop  and 
Clerks,  on  which  it  is  said  to  be  in 
contemplation  to  erect  a  lighthouse : 
nearer,  and  to  the  south,  lies  the 
Oilstone,  on  which  Shovel  >vas  lost, 
while  the  foreground  is  occupied  by 
the  picturesque  double-turreted  rock 


of  Goregnan;  beyond  which  are  Ro0e* 
vear  and  Roeevean,  two  low  rocks 
which  form  the  head-quarten  of  tiie 
seals,  as  Malledgvan  and  Crebawe- 
than  do  of  the  puffins  (here  called 
popen),  which,  as  we  shall  mention, 
once  formed  the  currency  in  which 
the  rent  to  the  crown  for  the  islands 
was  paid.  These  singular  birds, 
whose  huge,  particolour^  beaks  and 
large  heacb  give  them  a  strange  top* 
heav^  appearance  on  the  wing,  are 
also  joint  tenants  with  the  rabbits  of 
the  low,  flat,  grassy  islet  of  Annet, 
lying  immediately  under  St.  Agnes ; 
but  they  here,  as  in  other  places,  la- 
bour under  the  imputation  of  scd^- 
ing  this  companionship  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  their  defenceless 
neighbours  from  their  burrows,  a 
scene  graphically  represented  in  one 
of  the  vignettes  to  Yarreirs  Briiisk 
Birds^  to  which  we  refer  our  readers 
for  further  information  on  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  puffins  afore- 
said. 

The  island  of  Treseow,  andentlv 
called  Iniscaw  and  St.  Nicholas,  which 
lies  at  a  distance  of  tvro  miles  nearly 
north  of  St.  Mary*s,  is  said  by  In- 
land to  have  been  in  his  time  the 
biggest  of  the  islettes  which  may 
have  been  the  case  if  the  J!<tU  which 
now  separate  it  from  Brehar  and 
Sampson  were  then  (as  is  probable) 
wholly  or  in  great  part  ary  land; 
though  as  Leland  gives  St  Mary's 
a  circumference  of  only  five  miles, 
his  measurements  are,  perhaps,  not 
much  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
eastern  face  of  the  island,  as  in  St. 
Martinis  and  some  parts  of  St.  }Azxy\ 
is  covered  to  a  considerable  depth 
by  an  inundation  of  white  g^nite 
sand,  wholly  different  in  its  nature 
from,  though  much  resembling  in 
appearance,  the  white  sand  formed 
of  decomncised  shells,  which  fills  the 
bays  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall, 
and  forms,  from  its  value  as  manure, 
an  important  article  of  commerce. 
The  site  of  the  abbey,  of  which  no 
remains  now  exist,  except  a  single 
Norman  arch  and  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  cloisters,  displays  the  judgment 
usually  shewn  by  monastic  bodies  in 
the  choice  of  a  situation ;  being  shel- 
tered from  the  sea  on  the  south  by 
rising  ground,  and  close  to  a  pond 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  half  a 
mile  in  len^h,  the  largest  piece  of 
fresh  water  m  the^slands » on  a  bank 
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oveiiooking  wbidi,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  ruins,  the  present  lord 
pr^rietor  has  erected  bis  mansion, 
guided,  no  doubt,  in  his  selection  by 
a  well-grounded  confidence  in  the 
."WWW-  faire  of  his  predecessors  the 
monks.  The  three  toumn  of  Dolphin 
or  Church  Town,  and  Old  and  New 
Grimsby,  are  all  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island ;  between  the  latter  and 
the  island  of  Brehar  is  the  roadstead, 
called  New  Grimsby  Harbour,  pro- 
tected by  a  martello  tower  ^  fleur 
iteau,  called  Oliver's  Castle,  from  its 
occupation  by  the  parliamentarians 
during  the  si^e  of  Scjlly  by  Blake 
and  Ayscue,  which  is  still  kept  in 
good  repair;  but  only  the  foundations 
cm  be  traced  of  a  much  more  ex- 
tennve  fortification  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  above,  popularly  called 
King  Charles's  Castle,  though  it  is 
known  to  have  existed  as  early  as 
the  reipi  of  Henry  VH.,  and  was 
probably  already  a  ruin  in  the  civil 
wars,  rhere  is  another  blockhouse 
on  an  elevated  point  of  the  beach 
b^ond  Old  Grimsby,  but  no  guard 
is  kept  either  in  this  or  Oliver's 
Castle.  Not  fkr  fh)m  Old  Grimsby, 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  is  a  remark- 
able cavern  called  Piper's  Hole,  one 
of  the  principal  lions  of  Scilly.  The 
mouth,  which  is  accessible  without 
much  difficulty,  by  a  scramble  down 
the  diff,  is  almost  choked  by  hu^e 
round  boulders  of  granite  rolled  m 
by  the  sea ;  but  after  surmounting 
tnis  barrier  and  passing,  by  means  of 
a  boat  kept  for  the  purpose,  a  pool 
of  water  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
entrance,  the  cave  expands  into  a 
rc^larly  arched  vault,  like  the  aisle 
of  a  cathedral,  probably  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  sixty 
yards  in  depth  from  the  entrance, 
though  the  guides  call  the  dimen- 
sions considerably  greater.  It  is  ter- 
minated by  a  low  chamber,  from 
which  there  is  no  apparent  exit;  but 
tradition  affirms  that  a  poodle  put 
into  a  crevice  at  the  end  emerged, 
after  a  considerable  interval,  with  all 
his  hair  singed  off,  near  Peninnis 
Head  on  St  Mary's ;  a  strong  con- 
firmation, if  the  poodle  had  been  able 
to  relate  his  adventures  during  the 
transit,  of  the  Plutonian  theory  ad- 
vocated by  a  Certain  class  of  geolo- 
gista. 

Between  Trescow  and  St.  Martin's, 
extending  along  the  western  side  of 


the  latter  island,  are  St.  Martin's 
Flats,  an  expanse  of  the  same  white 
sand  which  covers  the  eastern  side  of 
Trescow,  great  part  of  which  is  dry 
at  low  \vater,  tnough  not  so  com- 
pletely as  to  afford  a  passage  between 
the  two  islands.  The  scenery  of  St. 
Martin's  is  of  a  far  loftier  and  bolder 
character  than  that  of  Trescow,  es- 
pecially on  the  northern  side,  where 
St.  Martin's  Head  rises  from  the  sea 
in  an  abrupt  acclivity  of  more  than 
130  feet;  the  highest  point  in  the 
islands  except  the  Telegraph  Hill  in 
St  Mary's,  which  is  144  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  sea.  At  some  dis- 
tance to  the  N.E.  of  the  headland, 
the  sea  breaks  over  the  dangerous 
rocks  called  the  Se^en  Stones;  and 
on  its  highest  point  stands  the  Day- 
mark,  a  hollow  mass  of  nuisonry, 
forty  feet  high,  with  a  conical  roof, 
erected  as  a  guide  for  navigation  in 
1683  by  a  merchant  namS  Ekins, 
who  resettled  the  island,  which,  for 
some  reason,  had  been  deserted  by 
all  its  inhabitants.  St.  Martin's  Head 
commands  to  the  right  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  Eastern  Rocks, — Nor- 
nour,  with  its  three  rocky  pinnacles, 
joining  Great  Ganilly  at  low  water ; 
Innisvouls,  Ganinick,  and  others  with 
names  equally  uncouth  to  an  ear 
unused  to  Oomu  -  British,  amonff 
which  is  conspicuous  the  lofty  stack 
of  Menawithan,  which  rises  to  a  per- 
pendicular height  of  more  tnan 
seventy  feet,  and  produces  the  best 
samphire  in  the  islands,  though  it  is 
also  found  in  considerable  quantities 
on  Trescow ;  and  easternmost  of  all 
the  huge  black  rock  of  Hanjague, 
which,  perhaps,  from  similanty  of 
colour,  appears  particularly  attractive 
to  the  shags  and  cormorants,  who 
maintain  exclusive  possession,  sitting 
in  close  ranks  with  their  heads  from 
the  wind,  contrary  to  the  usagp  held 
orthodox  by  the  gulls,  who  invari- 
ably front  the  gale.  To  the  left  the 
eye  ranges  from  St.  Martin's  Head 
over  a  succession  of  deep  bays  stud- 
ded with  rocks  and  backed  )>y  abrupt 
cliffs,  the  whole  much  resembling 
some  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Norway ;  and  the  seawanl  side  of  the 
island,  as  in  Trescow,  is  deeply  buried 
in  sand,  which,  a  few  years  since, 
being  blown  aside  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  N.W.  gales,  disclo^  the 
boundary- walls  of  former  fields  at  a 
depth  of  fourteen  feet^"  affording 
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matter  strange  fbr  stem  debates.'* 
There  are  tm>ee  tovms  (as  they  are 
called)  on  St.  Martin's ;  and  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  famous  for  their 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  are 
said  to  be  so  attached  to  their  own 
island,  that  nothing  can  induce  them 
to  take  up  their  residence  in  another ; 
and,  in  sooth,  if  we  were  correctly 
informed,  that  in  a  ]^pula1ion  ex- 
ceeding 200  one  bedridden  old  wo- 
man is  the  only  pauper,  they  have 
good  cause  to  be  content  with  their 
condition. 

St.  Helen's,  the  lai^t  of  the  un* 
inhabited  islands,  lying  W.  of  St. 
Martin's,  and  nearly  due  N.  from 
Trescow,  was  anciently  called  St. 
Elid's  or  St.  Lyde's,  from  bein^  the 
reputed  burial-place  of  a  saint  of  that 
name ;  **  where,  in  times  past,"  says 
Iceland,  at  her  sepulchre,  was  great 
superstition."  It  was  formerly  cul- 
tivated and  inhabited;  at  present, 
with  the  exception  of  sheep  turned 
to  graze,  the  onlv  denizens  are  rab- 
bits and  rats,  the  latter  living  an 
naturd  in  burrows  of  their  own  for- 
mation. The  foundations  of  St 
Lyde's  chapel,  as  well  as  the  boun- 
dary walls  of  the  fields,  may  still  be 
traced ;  but  the  only  modern  edifice 
is  a  building  erected  for  a  lazaret, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera  in  1832;  but  the  Scillo- 
nians,  by  rigorously  interdicting 
all  intercourse  with  Cornwall,  where 
the  disease  was  committing  fear- 
ful rava^,  succeeded  in  warding 
off  the  visitation  of  the  scourge,  a 
valuable  fact  for  the  contagionists. 
During  this  embargo,  it  is  related 
that  an  attorney's  clerk  in  red-hot 
haste  arrived  at  Penzance  from  Lon- 
don, charged  with  some  pressing 
l^al  matters  requiring  a  perscmid 
interview  with  persons  at  Scilly. 
Though  waraed  of  the  quarantine, 
he  cfaiurtered  a  Mount's  Bay  fishing- 
boat,  the  only  means  of  conveyance 


fear  of  the  cholera,  aad  he  had 
alternative  but  to  find  his  way  as  be 
best  might  back  to  Penzance.  Whe- 
ther he  survived  his  sufiferings,  on 
what  reception  he  met  with  on  re- 
turning re  it^ecta  to  his  emifioym, 
the  SciUonian  chronicles  give  ns  no 
information. 

From  the  suBunit  of  St.  Hden's^ 
which  rises  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, a  bird's  eye  view  may  be  ob- 
tuned  in  clear  weather  comprehend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the 
islands  and  the  adjacent  rocks;  and 
here,  or  on  the  Sampson  Uill  of 
Brehar,  a  SciUonian  Beckford  mi^t 
rear  a  tower  whence  the  range  of  his 
ken  would  at  once  include,  and  be 
bounded  by  his  insula  territoiy. 
Under  St.  Helen's,  and  nearer  8t 
Martin's,  is  the  picturesque  green  iskt 
of  Teon,  which  the  lord-prq>rietor 
has  lately  colcmised  with  white  rab- 
bits; from  the  attraction  probably 
of  whose  society  it  has  also  become  a 
general  rendezvous  for  Uie  heroiu, 
numbers  of  whom  may  be  seen,  wih 
their  heads  drawn  in  between  ibeir 
shoulders  in  their  usual  attkude  of 
contemplation,  on  Teon  and  the 
Lizard  Point  opposite  on  Treseow. 
A  sort  of  etiquette  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  observed  between  the  different 
races  of  the  feathered  tribes,  in  re- 
gard to  their  local  arrangements  ; 
the  pufiins,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, confining  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  Western  Rocks,  whik 
the  h^-quarters  of  the  cormorants 
are  fixed  m  the  east :  the  picturesque 
castellated  rock  of  Guthera,  midway 
between  Trescow  and  St.  Martin's,  is 
exclusively  possessed  by  the  g[allsi 
while  Teon  is  the  usurped  domain  of 
the  harons.  Alter  passing  Teon,  on 
our  course  from  St.  Martin's,  tbe 
noUe  pile  of  rocks  called  Meoavore, 
rearing  itself  in  two  laSLy,  perpen- 
dicular masses,  like  the  towen  of  « 
minster,  emerges  irom  behind  6t. 
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and  numiog  through  Grimsby  Sound, 
we  pass  between  Oliver^s  Castle  and 
the  massiye  stack  of  Hangman's 
Island,*  chequered  by  the  piebald 
ulumage  of  innumerable  seapies,  and 
land  on  the  wide  sandy  beach  under 
the  Church  of  Brehar. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  as 
probable  that  the  islands  of  Brehar 
or  Bryher,  and  Sampson,  were  at  no 
very  remote  period  united  to  Tres- 
cow,  from  which  they  lie  nearly  due 
W. ;  and  even  at  the  present  dav  the 
Treseow  Flats,  as  the  sandy  shallows 
between  them  are  termed,  are  so 
pearly  dry  at  neap-tides,  that  the  three 
Manas  may  be  reached  from  each 
other  on  foot.  Sampson,  which  lies 
S.  of  Brehar,  is  a  small  island  con- 
asdng  of  two  rocky  hills,  with  little 
cultivation,  and  inhabited  by  only 
two  families,  who  subsist  principally 
by  the  manufacture  of  kelp ;  but 
Brehar,  which  consists  of  several  de- 
tached hills  of  considerable  elevation, 
commands  from  several  points,  and 
particularly  from  the  southern- 
most or  Sampson  Hill,  more  exten- 
^re  and  varied  prospects  than  any 
other  of  the  isl^ds,  ranging  to  the 
ea«t  over  the  whole  extent  of  Tres- 
oow,  with  St.  Martin's  Head  in  the 
distance;  while  immediately  to  the 
west  lies  the  rock  of  Scilly  with  its 
^^alfif  and  the  massive  stack  of 
Mincarlo  farther  to  the  south ;  and 
St.  Agnes  with  its  liehtbouse.  Star 
Castle  and  Heugh  Town  on  St. 
M&ry'g,  fill  up  the  circle  to  the  south. 
The  Shipman  Head,  which  forms  the 
Dorthm  point  of  the  island,  is  the  most 
striking  assemblage  of  rocks  in  Scilly, 
with  Uie  exception  of  Peninnis  on 
St.  Mary's,  frwn  which  it  wholly 
diffen  in  du^acter,  consisting  in 
huge  masses  of  granite  piled  on  each 
^oer,  and  gradually  sloping  down 
from  a  considerable  height  uke  the 
1^*8  £nd  in  Cornwall ;  but  access 
to  the  extreme  point  is  intercepted 
by  a  narrow  fiseoire,  or  gully,  through 
which  the  sea  bursts.  And  having 
now  completed  our  circuit  of  the 
^duids,  it  remains  to  ffive  some  ac- 
««nt  of  theff  past  wid  present  his- 
t«y  mid  condition. 


The  first  mention  of  the  Scilly 
Isles  in  English  history  is  in  the 
reign  of  Atnelstan,  by  whose  fleet 
they  were  occupied  ailer  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  Comishmen  in 
938.  Not  long  afler  the  Conquest 
we  find  all  the  tithes,  "  particularly 
of  rabbits,"  with  all  wrecks  cast  on 
shore,  granted  by  Beginald,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  natural  son  of  Henry  I., 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Nicholas,  or 
Trescow,  who  either  then  were,  or 
soon  after  became,  dependent  on  the 
Abbey  of  Tavistock, — a  ^rant  which 
was  confirmed  by  Edward  I.  in  1302, 
with  reservation  to  the  crown  of 
"  gold,  whale,  scarlet  cloth,  and  for 
masts,'*  found  in  wrecked  vessels ;  and 
was  enjoyed  by  the  Abbey  of  Tavis- 
tock tul  the  Reformation.  But  the 
insecurity  of  the  islands,  from  the 
frequent  plundering  visits  of  passing 
vessels,  was  a  continual  subject  of 
complaints  from  both  the  monks  and 
the  laity ;  and  BAnulph  de  Blanc^ 
minster,  who  then  held  them  under 
the  king,  as  Earl  of  Cornwall,  for  an 
annual  payment  of  "  6s.  8  J.,  or  300 
puffins,  at  Michaelmas,''  was  charged 
to  maintain  twelve  armed  men  for 
their  defence  in  the  Castle  of  Ennor, 
or  St.  Mary's  (Enmore,  Innismore, 
the  Great  Island).  This  slender 
ffuard  was,  however,  insufficient ;  for 
by  an  inquisition  in  1484,  their  an- 
nual value  is  rated  at,  "  in  time  of 
peace,  40#. ;  in  time  of  war,  nothing." 
And  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary.,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  following  century, 
says  that, — 

"  Few  men  be  glad  to  inhabite  these 
itlettes  for  all  the  plenty,  for  robbers  by 
the  tea,  that  tnke  their  oatail  by  force. 
These  robbers  be  FreDchmen  and  Span- 
iards. One  Davers,  a  gentilman  of  Wil- 
sbir,  whos  chief  house  is  at  Daundesey, 
and  VVhitington,  a  gentilman  of  Gloces- 
treshire,  be  owners  of  Scylley ;  but  they 
have  scant  40  markes  by  yere  of  rentes 
and  commodites  of  it.  Iniscaw  longed 
(belonged)  to  Tavestoke,  and  iher  was  a 
poor  celle  of  two  monkes  of  Tavestoke. 
Sum  caul  I  this  Trescaw." 

These  joint  tenants,  as  we  find 
from  Borlase,  had  acquired  the  islands 
through  heiresses  from  tbe  family  of 


•  So  called,  it  is  said,  from  the  execution  of  a  parliamentarian  soldier  daring  the 
s**g«of  Scilly  by  Blake  and  A yscue.  .  . 

t  A  term  used  in  Scilly  to  designate  a  small  rock  in  the  immediate  vicinily  of  a 
^ge  one.  from  the  Cornu-Brilish  %(iii  Gaelic  Beg)  small ;  Menawithan,Mincailo, 
^  "JWy  other  roeks,  have  each  their  BiggaL  ^  t 
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ColsbuU,  which  held  them  during 
the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
but  their  tenure  was  not  of  long 
continuance,  as  in  1548  it  was  one  of 
the  charges  on  which  Thonuis  Lord 
Seymour  was  summarily  beheaded 
by  his  brother  the  Protector,  that  he 
had  "  gotten  into  his  hands  the  strong 
and  dangerous  Isles  of  Scilly,  bought 
of  divers  men/*  But  the  grant  of 
the  islands  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1570,  to  Francis  Godolphin,  the  head 
of  a  family  possessing  lar^e  estates  in 
Cornwall,  and  then  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county,  raised  them  at  last 
from  this  distressed  condition.  And 
from  this  time,**  says  Borlase,  ^'we 
may  date  the  recovery  of  these  is- 
lands, little  colonies  (like  great  em- 
pires) having  their  sickly  times,  from 
which  they  are  sometimes  restored, 
and  in  wnich  they  sometimes  ex- 
pire.*' 

The  erection  of  Star  Castle  for  the 
protection  of  the  harbour,  which  was 
completed  in  1593,  gave  promise  of 
security  from  the  deprc^tions  to 
which  the  islands  had  niUierto  been 
exposed,  "  and  the  interest  and  popu- 
larity of  the  Godolphins  uniting  with 
the  convenience  of  the  situation, 
brougpht  here  such  a  number  of  peo- 
ple that  all  notice  of  the  old  inhabit- 
ants was  soon  lost.  .  .  .  This  was 
a  new  banning,  as  it  were,  to  the 
settlements  at  Scilly,  .  .  and  from 
its  first  grant  to  the  Godolphins  it 
has  been  gradually  rising.**  Carew, 
in  his  Survey  of  ComwaUt  in  1602, 
describes  the  fortifications  of  St. 
Mary*8  as  having  been  "reduced  to 
a  more  defensible  plight  by  her  ma- 
je9ty*s  order,  and  governed  by  the 
fore-remembered  Sir  Frauncis  Go- 
dolphin,  who  with  his  invention  and 
purse  bettered  his  plot  and  allowance, 
and  therein  hath  so  tempered  strength 
with  delight,  and  both  with  use,  as  it 
serveth  lor  a  sure  hold  and  a  com- 
modious dwelling.*'  The  govern- 
ment, thus  prosperously  administered, 
continued  to  be  held  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Francis  Godolphin,  and  in  its 
civil  wars  Star  Castle  ^vas  garrisoned 
and  held  for  the  crown  by  his  grand- 
son of  the  same  name,  who,  like  most 
of  the  Cornish  gentry,  was  a  devoted 
adherent  of  the  royal  cause.  On  the 
advance  of  the  parliamcntarinns  into 
the  west  after  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  then 
been  for  some  time  at  Pendennis 


Castle,  finding  all  hopes  of  resistance 
rendered  vain  by  the  disunion  of  his 
followers,  resolved,  by  the  advice  of 
his  councillors,  who  feared  for  Lis 
(lersonal  safety,  to  seek  a  temporary 
refuge  in  Sculy,  which  he  reached 
^larch  4,  1645-6,  and  was  speedfly 
joined  by  Hyde,  afterwards  the  chan- 
cellor clarendon,  whose  famous  his- 
tory was  commenced  during  his  resi- 
dence here.  But  the  arrival  on  April 
llth  of  the  lords  Capel  and  Uopton, 
with  the  disastrous  news  of  their 
having  been  obliged  to  capitulate  to 
Fairfiuc,  shewed  that  the  idands 
would  not  long  afford  a  secure  asylum 
to  the  heir  of  the  tottering  throne. 

"At  which  time,  likewise  arrived  m 
trumpeter  from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  with 
such  a  message  from  the  perliamiMit  to 
the  prince  at  might  well  be  called  a 
summons  rather  than  an  invitation.  .  . 
The  next  morning,  being  Sunday,  a  fleet 
of  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty^ght 
sail  of  ships  encompassed  the  island ;  hut 
within  three  or  four  hours,  by  n  very 
notable  tempest,  which  continoed  two 
days,  they  were  dispersed." 

Thus  delivered  from  the  presence 
of  his  enemies,  Uie  prince  lost  no  time 
in  making  his  way  to  Jersey  while 
the  sea  was  clear,  and  the  islands  were 
shortly  afterwards  surrendered  by 
composition  to  the  victorious  repub- 
licans, the  commons  passing  a  vote, 
January  4,  1646-7,  "That  Mr.  Go- 
dolphin, governor  of  Scilly,  upon  his 
surrender  of  that  island,  with  all 
forts,  &c.,  should  enjoy  his  estates 
and  be  free  from  arrests  for  any  acts 
of  war.** 

But  at  the  moment  when  the  ro^'al 
standard  was  vailed  in  every  odier 
part  of  Enp^land,  it  wns  rehoisted  in 
Scilly  by  Sir  John  Grenville  Taftcr- 
wards  Earl  of  Bath),  who,  siiortly 
after  the  execution  of  the  king, 
landed,  with  a  handful  of  men,  at  St. 
Mary's,  and  seized  Star  Castle,  where 
he  pnKlaimed  Charies  II.  He  was 
quickly  joined  by  a  number  of  dis- 
banded soldiers  and  ruined  cavali^ 
who,  from  this  central  position  be- 
tween the  British  and  Irish  Chan- 
nels, inflicted,  by  their  privateers, 
considerable  damage  on  commerce,— 
shewing,  probably,  but  little  respect 
for  the  rights  of  nations.  For  neariy 
three  years  this  conttunacious  band 
of  mnUgnnrdit  set  the  Republic  it 
defiance  from  their  insular  strong- 
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bold ;  but,  in  the  spring  of  1G^2^  a 
considerable  armament  was  fitted  out, 
under  Blake  and  Sir  Ayscue,  for 
their  reduction ;  while  St.  John  and 
Strickland,  the  envoys  of  the  Long 
P^liament  at  the  Hague,  were  in- 
structed to  demand  of  the  States- 
General  (the  relations  between  which 
and  the  English  Commonwealth  were 
at  that  time  precarious)  an  explana- 
tion ofthe  movements  ofVan  Tromp's 
squadron,  which  was  approaching 
Scilly,  with  the  design,  as  was  sus- 
pected, of  occupying  the  islands, 
under  plea  of  repnsals  for  some 
Dutch  vessels  which  had  been  de- 
tained by  the  royalist  cruisers.* 
Meanwhile,  Blake  and  Ayscue  had 
occnpied  Trescow  and  Brehar  with 
little  resistance,  the  garrison,  to  the 
number  of  600  men,  withdrawing  to 
St  Mary's,  and  erected  the  battery, 
now  called  Oliver's  Castle,  for  the 
T>rotection  of  their  shipping  in 
New  Grimsby  harbour.  The  whole 
Royalist  force,  to  the  number  of 
1600  men,  was  now  collected  in  Star 
Castle,  which  still  held  out  for  two 
months,  till  the  iailure  of  their  pro- 
visions compelled  them  to  capitulate 
in  June.  About  half  their  number 
had  previously  escaped  to  France ; 
the  remainder,  the  greater  |>art  of 
whom  were  officers,  became  prisoners 
of  war,  having  thus  gained  for  Scilly 
the  glory  of  h&xi^  the  last  corner  in 
tlie  British  dommions  which  sub- 
mitted to  the  rule  ofthe  usurper. 

The  condition  of  the  islands,  a  few 
years  a^r  the  Restoration,  is  de- 
wribed  in  the  narrative  (by  Count 
Lorenzo  Magalotti)  of  the  travels 
of  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  afterwards 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  whom  the 
misconduct  of  his  consort.  Marguerite 
Louisa  of  Orleans,  had  driven  from 
the  court  of  his  father,  Ferdinand  II., 
to  seek  solace  in  roaming  over  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  who,  on  his 


voyage  from  Kinsale  to  Plyniouth, 
in  li&rch,  1669,  was  forced  by  con- 
trary winds  into  St.  Mary's,  where 
he  was  received  with  due  honours  by 
the  governor 

"  ITiere  are  here,"  it  is  said,  "  a  very 
great  Dumber  of  small  islands  and  rocks,  a 
great  part  of  which  are  constuntly  co. 
vered  with  water,  and  aro  the  cause  of 
more  shijiwrccks  than  happen,  perhaps, 
in  all  the  other  seas  of  Europe  tugftlier. 
These  islands,  which,  by  modem  geo- 
graphers, are  called  tlie  Sorltngs,  are  by 
the  English  more  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Scilly,  and  under  this  de- 
nomitiatioD  are  comprehended  the  sunken 
ones,  as  well  as  the  others,  which,  besides 
St.  Mark's,  which  is  the  principal,  are, 
St.  Martin's,  St.  Agnes,  Tresco,  Bryer, 
Sampson,  and  St.  Helena.  On  each  of 
tlie  two  last  there  is  only  a  single  family, 
which,  besides  an  adequate  number  of 
cattle,  cultivate  as  much  land  as  is  cnpa- 
ble  of  affording  them  an  abundant  sus- 
tenance.  All  the  islands  together  are 
estimated  to  contain  about  a  thousand, 
who  live  separate  in  small  towns,  or 
rather  assemblages  of  houses  :  in  St. 
Mary's  there  are  twelve  or  fourteen  of 
them.  *  *  *  The  inhabitants  are 
comfortable,  and  follow  fishing,  fish  being 
here  in  great  abundance,  and  much  bet- 
ter than  in  the  Channel ;  and  they  like- 
wise cultivate  tlie  land,  which  produces 
wheat  and  oats  in  exactly  suflicient  (quan- 
tities for  their  support.  Coru  ol  late 
began  to  be  scarce,  from  the  increase  of 
population  produced  by  the  marriages  of 
the  soldiers  with  the  islanders  ;  but  this 
has  been  remedied  for  some  years  past  by 
forbidding  them  to  marry.  No  trees  are 
to  be  found  but  apple  and  cherry-trees, 
which  were  planted  a  few  years  since  by 
the  present  governor,  and  have  thriven 
wonderfully  ;  but  on  digging  the  ground, 
there  are  found  a  great  number  of  very 
thick  stumps  of  oak.  *  *  *  The 
whole  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
coramandaut  ofthe  fortress, Sir —  GodoU 
phin ;  and,  as  he  has  never  been  to  tako 
possession,  the  whole  authority  is  vested 
in  Col.  Janowick,  a  gentleman  of  Corn- 


•  The  official  communications  with  the  States-general  are  preserved  in  the  Botl- 
Wan  Library,  Tanner  MSS.  vol.  54,  where  also  occurs  an  autograph  letter  from  Blake, 
aanouncing  the  success  of  his  first  operations  : Rt.  H«»'",— Meeting  with  a  Dutch 
Tessel  bound  from  the  Brill  to  Bristol,  I  hold  it  my  duty,  though  in  haste,  to  acquaint 
your  H»  it  hath  pleased  God  to  deliver  into  our  hands  the  isles  of  Tresco  and  Uryer. 
which  we  took  by  storm  on  Friday  last  with  the  loss  of  four  men ;  our  forces  all  landed 
and  their  provisions  in  harbour  in'  New  Griniyby.  I  cannot  as  yet  send  your  n«  a 
particular  account  of  all  things,  having  not  yet  spoken  with  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  land  forces  sithens  (since),  nor  willing  to  give  offence  to  the  stranger"  (the 
Dutch  Tessel)  "by  hindring  him  in  his  voiage,  and  intending  as  soon  as  I  have  had 
conference  with  the  officers  ashore  to  send  an  e.Kpresse  to  y^  H**  with  the  state  of  all 
our  business.  In  the  mean  lime,  I  remain  your  H*  most  humble  servant,  Robt.  Blake. 
AM  the  Phanix  in  the  offing  of  New  Grimsby,  Aprill  20,  J^^^f '"^y  GoOgle 
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wall,  his  lieuteQaat-governor.  Tlie  fort- 
ress stands  en  a  hill,  whieh  shttta  in  the 
harbour  to  the  east ;  on  the  highest  part 
is  a  castle,  founded  by  Queen  £lisabeih, 
and  consisting  of  two  small  enclosures  ; 
that  without  having  eight  turrets,  and 
that  within  four.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  the  sea-shore  is  a  circular  intrench- 
ment,  with  embrasures,  in  which,  and  on 
the  bastions  of  the  fortress,  are  mounted 
130  very  beautiful  iron  culverins.  *  *  * 
In  the  late  war,  the  garrison  consisted  of 
600  men ;  at  present,  of  200 :  the  king 
expending  annually,  for  the  support  of 
the  fortress,  officers,  and  garrison,  about 
4000/.,  including  the  governor's  stipend 
of  2000  crowns,  and  that  of  the  chaplain, 
which  is  400.  Twenty  soldiers  guard 
the  castle  of  Bryer,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  of  Great  Grimyby.  *  *  ♦  The 
inhabitants  are  reckoned  very  zealous 
observers  of  the  genuine  Anglican  reli. 
g^on,  and  the  most  loyal  subjects  the 
king  has  in  all  the  kingdom;  as  was 
very  clearly  shewn  in  the  late  rebellion, 
when  they  were  the  last  to  surrender  to 
the  new  government,  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  defence,  and  after  having  af- 
forded a  secure  retreat  to  the  late  king, 
after  he  had  been  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Worcester."* 

This  description  is  accompanied  by 
a  view  of  Star  Castle  and  "Stell 
Maria,"  or  Heugh  Town,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  circular  intrench- 
ment  above  mentioned,  of  which 
there  are  now  no  remains.  In  other 
respects,  it  appears  nearly  as  at  pre- 
sent; and  even  two  windmills,  still 
standing  on  the  hill,  are  represented 
in  their  present  positions. 

The  lord-proprietorship  of  Scillv 
continued  to  be  vested  in  the  Godof- 
phins  till  the  death,  in  1766,  of 
Francis,  second  Earl  of  Godolphin, 
when  it  passed,  with  the  other  pos- 
sessions of  that  family,  to  the  Os- 
bornes,  through  the  marriage  of  his 
only  daughter  and  heiress,  Lady 
Mary  Godolphin,  to  the  fourth  Duke 
of  Leeds.  But  this  change  of  dy- 
nastv  was  far  from  propitious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Scillonians,  who  were 
thus  transferred  from  the  superin- 
tending care  of  a  patron,  resident  in 
the  neighbouring  county,  and  con- 
nected with  them  by  local  interests 
and  long  association,  to  a  distant  pro- 
prietor scarcely  conscious  of  tneir 
existence ;  and  the  evil  effects  of  the 


n^lect  whieh  they  now  experienced 
were  not  long  in  bMecoming  apparent. 
The  practice  of  smuggling  increased 
to  a  great  extent ;  and  when  this  was 
repre^ed  by  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  preventive  service,  their  dis- 
tress was  at  times  so  great,  that  sub- 
scriptions were  more  tnan  once  raised 
in  England  for  their  relief,  particu- 
larly m  1819,  when  large  supplies, 
both  in  money,  provisions,  and  fishing 
implements,  were  sent  over ;  and 
these  donations,  which  were  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  as  late  as 
1833,  began  to  be  considered  as  an 
established  source  of  subsistence,  so 
as  to  produce  an  unfavourable  effect 
on  the  industry  of  the  islanders. 
But  a  great  change  for  the  hetter  has 
taken  pltice  since  1835,  when,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  Osborne  grant,  a 
lease  of  the  islands  under  the  duchy 
was  taken  by  the  present  lord-pro- 
prietor, who  has  since  resided  tnere 
during  several  months  of  every  year, 
and  exerted  himself  with  much  energy 
and  ability  for  their  improvement 
His  first  measures  were  directed  to 
the  suppression  of  smuggling,  in 
which  he  entirely  succeeded ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  i^ricultural  part 
of  the  population  has  been  miKh 
amended  by  the  gradual  abolition 
(b1\  the  landholders  being  tenants-at- 
will  of  the  lord-proprietor)  of  a  cus- 
tom, analogous  to  the  Kentish  gavel' 
kindy  which  had  been  previously  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent,  that  on  the 
death  of  a  landholder,  not  only  his 
farm,  hut  every  field  in  the  farm, 
was  divided  among  the  children,  male 
and  female  sharing  alike.  The  in- 
ternal communications  of  the  islands 
have  been  much  improved  by  the 
formation  of  roads,  which  were' almost 
unknown ;  and  the  security  of  St. 
Mary*s  harbour  has  been  increased 
by  tne  construction  of  a  breakwater, 
part  of  the  expense  of  which  was 
contributed  by  the  government.  For- 
merly, the  officiating  minister  of  St. 
Mary's  was  the  only  resident  clergy- 
man, the  care  of  the  outer  islands 
being  left  to  qualified  laymen;  at 

? resent,  there  are  also  curates  on 
'rescow  and  St.  Agnes,  and  there  is 
a  church  on  each  of  the  inhabited 
blands,  except  Samson;  but  many  of 


*  This,  as  the  preceding  account  will  shew,  is  an  error;  since  the  laU  King 
Charles  I.  never  was  at  Scilljr,  and  the  visit  of  his  son  was  before  the  battle  ot 
Worcester.  ^  t 
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Uw  peorie,  particularly  on  St.  Mar- 
lia*tand  St.  Agnes,  are  Brwtmies^  a 
fMliar  sect,  omftned  to  Cornwall 
aai  Devon. 

The  SdUoniaa  population  is,  pre- 
Wrfy,  at  present  better  ctrcomstaoeed 
tisa  any  of  equal  numbers  in  the 
tttish  islandB.  Pauperism  and  erime 
tn  almost  unknown ;  and,  though 
lie  soil  is  not  fiiYourable  to  wheat, 
jjyrigy  is  grown  in  abundance ;  imd 
feir  agricultural  produce,  with  their 
Miches,  and  the  profits  derived  from 
tbe  Buurafiicture  of  kelp,  suppl  v  them 
^fa  abundant  means  of  subsistenee. 
Mmy  of  the  men  are  employed  as 
Ottmiel  pilots,  and  a  shippinflr  com- 
gyyhas  ktely  been  formed  at  Heugh 
own,  whose  sdKMHiers  and  brigan- 
taes,  built  in  their  own  port  ftom 
— tgiala  lm>u^ht  from  England, 
cviy  on  a  considerable  and  increas- 
mg  trade  with  the  Levant  and  South 
America.  Like  most  islanders,  they 
en  boast  of  more  than  an  average 
ihare  of  good  looks;  but,  in  features 
■ad  complexion,  they,  in  general, 
Rtemble  the  Welsh,  and  stul  more 
tfce  Manx,  rather  than  their  fanr- 
kaiied  neighbours  on  the  opposite 
ecast  of  Cornwall,  from  whose  pro- 
mcial  aecoit,  also,  they  are  entirely 
five,  speaking  with  remarkable  pu- 
'  rity  both  of  pronunciation  and  dia- 


lect. The  elimate  and  air  are  even 
milder  than  those  of  the  shores  of 
MounVs  Bay;  fhist  and  snow  are 
almost  unknown )  and,  if  a  steam- 
c(Mnmunication  were  opened  ivith 
Penzance,  the  Scilly  Islands  might 
probably  become  the  resort  of  many 
of  the  invalids  who  repair  thither, 
and  who  are  now  deterred  by  the 
rough  passage  of  the  Lethowstowe. 
The  only  r^padar  channel  of  inter- 
course unth  the  mainland  is  at  pre- 
sent by  a  cutter,  which  makes  a 
weekly  trip  to  Penzance,  and  which, 
tiU  lately,  carried  the  mails;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  misunderstanding 
with  the  Post-office  authorities,  on 
the  subject  of  an  increased  rate  of 
payment,  which  had  been  promised 
if  a  superior  vessel  were  provided, 
the  Scillonians  are  now  left  to  chance 
for  their  letters, — a  revenue  cruiser, 
which  for  some  time  carried  them, 
having  been  withdrawn  fVom  the 
station.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  communications  between 
Sdlly  and  the  mainland  will  ere  long 
be  reopened,  and  placed  on  a  per- 
manent fboting ;  and  when  thw  de- 
sirable object  shall  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  we  may,  perchance,  pay 
these  Cornish  Hesperides  yet  another 
visit. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

No.  n. 


Tb£  character  of  John,  Duke  of 
Marlboroagh,  will  be  very  imper- 
iectl^  understood  by  such  as  think 
of  hnn  only  as  a  neat  military  com- 
mander. Doubtless,  his  merits  in 
this 


controversy  invariably  came  to  paw. 
Whether  he  were  dealing  with  the 
cabinet  at  home,  or  with  the  states- 
ffcneral  of  Holland,  or  with  the  em- 
Seror,  or  wHh  the  King  of  Sweden, 
they  aU,  however  iH-disposed  at  the 
outset,  came  into  bis  views  of  things  m 
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obiects  in  view,  and  so  nice  was  the 
balance  of  power  among  them  that, 
except  by  a  coalition  between  two  of 
these,  which  was  all  but  impracti- 
cable, none  of  them  had  the  smallest 
chance  of  carrying  the  point  at  which 
it  drove.  The  Whigs,  to  whom  the 
late  king  had,  in  the  latter  portion  of 
his  reign,  8un*endered  himself,  are 
charged  by  the  Tory  writers  of  the 
day  with  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy.  This,  if  the  expres- 
sion b«  understood  in  a  literal  sense, 
is  clearly  an  error;  for  the  Whigs 
were  then,  as  every  genuine  Whig 
still  continues  to  b«,  great  sticklers 
for  the  forms  and  pomp  of  royalty. 
But  the  authority  of  tne  monarch, 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  found  no  favour  in  their  eyes. 
They  wished  to  keep  the  substance  of 
power  in  their  own  hands,  and  to 
give  the  shadow  to  the  sovereign. 
Accoixlingly,  we  do  them  no  wrong 
when  we  assert  that,  having  broken 
the  line  of  succession  once,  tney  were 
ready,  should  the  necessity  appear  to 
them  to  have  arisen,  to  break  it 
again ;  and  that  both  they  and  King 
William  entertained  serious  thoughts 
of  passing  over  the  Princess  ^ne 
altogether  and  going  at  once  to 
Hanover  for  his  majesty's  succeasor, 
seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted. 
The  suddenness  of  William's  death, 
however,  prevented  their  plans  from 
being  matured,  and  the  act  of  settle- 
ment continuing  unrepealed,  left 
Anne  withont  anv  competitor  for  the 
vacant  throne  whom  the  Wliigs,  at 
least,  could  acknowledge. 

The  Jacobites,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  persuaded  themselves  that 
William  alone  stood  between  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Stuart  and  his 
rights,  saw  with  surprise  these  rights 
puoed  in  abeyance  by  the  very  per- 
son through  whose  agency  they  nad 
expected  a  different  result  to  have 
been  effected.  They  were,  therefore, 
exceedingly  displeased  for  a  while ; 
but  a  little  calm  reflection  sufficed  to 
allay  this  ill-humour,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  more  vio- 
lent, they  threw  their  weight  as  a 
party  into  the  scale  of  the  Tories. 
They  acknowled^  Anne  as  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  and  served  her 
faithfully.    At  the  same  time,  they 

Srofessed  to  believe,  and  probably 
id  believe,  that  Anne  desired  to  he 
r^;»r4ed  ooly  at  a  locum  tenem  for 


her  brother.  They  even  calculated 
the  precise  moment,  when,  having  re- 
conciled the  houses  of  parliament  to 
the  measure,  she  should  resign  in  the 
Pretender's  favour ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  kept  her  in 
ignorance  of  these  speculations,  or 
that  she  experienced  or  expressed  the 
smallest  displeasure  with  tnem. 

Meanwhile,  the  Tories  assented 
heartily  to  the  arrangement  as  it 
was  made.  The  crown,  they  con- 
tended, had  fallen  very  nearly  into 
the  old  channel  again.  Instead  of  a 
foreigner,  related  indeed  to  their 
princes,  but  not  come  of  the  royal 
stock,  they  liad  upon  the  throne  the 
daughter  of  their  late  sovereign, 
whose  hereditary  title,  suppoang  her 
brother  out  of  the  way,  was  un- 
doubted, and  whose  attachment  t<i 
the  Protestant  Church,  as  by  law 
established,  could  not  be  called  in 
question.  They  might  r^ret  in  se- 
cret that  so  disastrous  a  precedent 
as  the  discrowning  of  kings  by  act  of 
parliament  should  have  been  esta- 
ulished,  but  they  admitted  in  public 
that  the  misfortime  was  inevitabks 
and  they  believed,  or  professed  to 
believe,  that  the  sting  of  the  mea- 
sure was  drawn  now  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  James  H.  sat  upon  the  thrwie. 
How  far  at  this  stage  of  public 
affairs  they  took  any  account  of  wliat 
might  happen  after  Anne  should  have 
paid  the  debt  of  nature  is  uncertain. 
The  probabilities  arc  that  thc^  did 
not  carry  their  foresight  to  this  ex- 
tent ;  at  least,  if  they  did,  care  was 
taken  not  to  niakc  any  public  displav, 
either  of  their  views  or  thdr  feel- 
ings, on  the  subject. 

The  political  opinions  of  Marlbo- 
rough were  decidedly  Tory.  He  was 
anxious  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  and,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  preserve  the  hereditary  succession ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
carried  at  any  moment  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Anne  into  Jacobitism. 
What  he  might  have  assented  to  had 
the  exiled  sovereign  survived  his 
son-in-law  it  is  hara  to  say ;  but  to 
have  the  throne  filled  by  a  creature 
of  his  own  satisfied  all  nis  scruples, 
and  he  supported  the  queen  cordially 
without  caring  to  look  beyond  her. 
Anne,  in  return,  gave  him  her  un- 
bounded confidence.  She  adopted 
his  views  in  all  matters  of  state,  and 
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*lie  bcKevctl  to  be  the  most  acceptable 
to  her  favourite,  90  that  he  set  out  to 
asronie  the  command  of  the  allied 
armies  strong  in  the  assurance  that 
whatever  the  resources  of  Great  Bri- 
tain could  afford  would  be  placed  at 
his  disposal. 

The  campaign  of  1702  led  to  no 
important  rcsmts.  The  French  en- 
tered upon  it  with  inadequate  num- 
bers ;  the  allies  had  not  yet  learned 
either  to  concert  their  plans  or  exe- 
cute their  measures  effectively.  Marl- 
borough, anxious  to  brin^  matters  to 
the  issue  of  a  battle,  was  thwarted  and 
restrained,  and  compelled  to  waste  a 
precious  summer  m  carrying  on 
sieges.  He  reduced  Venloo,  fiure- 
nxHid,  and  the  citadel  of  Liege ;  and 
having  opened  the  navigation  of  the 
Maese,  and  established  a  communica- 
tion with  Maestricht,  put  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters.  It  was  on  his 
return  from  the  latter  place  to  the 
Hague  that  he  had  well-nigh  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  French  partisan 
ofliccr,  who,  issuing  from  Guelder  in 
the  night, .  surprued  the  boat  in 
which  he  was  embarked  and  plun- 
dered it  of  all  the  money  and  valu- 
ables on  hoard.  In  these  days  we 
smile  while  we  read  of  passports 
granted  by  the  commanders  of  hostile 
powers,  by  virtue  of  which  officers  of 
the  hjghest  rank  were  enabled  to 
jtmmey  through  the  enemy's  lines 
without  risk  of  detention  or  molest- 
ation. And  we  are  scarcely  less 
acmnscd  by  the  r^larity  wherewith 
the  conuuanders-m-chiei  themselves 
were  accustomed,  so  soon  as  the  wea- 
ther began  to  break,  to  distribute 
their  forces  here  and  there  for  shel- 
ter, and  themselves  to  withdraw,  that 
thiy  might  enjoy  the  festivities  of 
their  re^»ective  capitals.  Tet  were 
such  customs  greatly  to  be  com- 
mended in  many  respects.  They 
softened  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
cherished  among  opposing  armies  a 
spirit  of  generous  forbearance,  such 
as  Europe  has  not  known  since  the 
iVcnch  revolution  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  chival^  and  good  breeding 
among  the  most  warlike  people  in 
the  world.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  it  appears  that  Marlbo- 
rongh  had  considered  it  beneath  his 
dtgnitv  to  provide  himself  with  a 
Frrach  passport  He  must  have 
been  carried  off  in  consequence,  had 
not  a  servant,  named  Gell,  put  into 
yiH^  xxxn*  NO.  clxxxyui. 


his  hand  in  the  dark  a  safe-conduct, 
granted  on  a  former  occasion  to  Ge- 
neral Churchill.  On  so  delicate  a 
hinge  turned  at  that  moment  the 
fate  of  Europe,  for  had  Marlborough 
been  lost  to  the  coalition,  as  yet  im- 
perfectly knit  together,  there  is  no 
telling  where  the  progress  of  French 
ambition  would  have  oeen  arrested. 

Marlborough  reached  London  in 
safety,  where  the  queen  received  him 
with  open  arms.  He  was  created 
Marquess  of  Blandford  and  Duke  of 
Marlborough  per  solium,  thus  re- 
versing in  the  order  of  his  advance- 
ment the  measure  which  was  meted 
out  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  for 
whereas  the  latter  first  earned  his 
dukedom  and  then  obtained  it,  afler 
many  years  of  warfare  and  exceeding 
glory,  the  former  was  advanced  to 
the  highest  dignity  of  the  state  in 
anticiin^tion,  so  to  speak,  of  the  bene- 
fits which  he  was  expected  to  confer 
upon  his  country.  That  these  anti- 
cipations were  not  frustrated  is  most 
true.  If  he  worked  for  his  wages 
after  he  had  received  them,  the  hero 
of  Malplaquct  worked  well ;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  was  singiilarly  fortunate  in 
having  honours  and  power  thrust,  as 
it  were,  upon  him  at  the  opening  of 
his  career. 

Marlborough,  though  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  sovereign,  was  not  at 
this  time  eouallv  in  favour  with  the 
country.  The  Whigs,  believing  that 
he  had  betrayed  them,  entertained 
towards  hhn  a  strong  personal  dis- 
hke.  The  Jacobites,  aware  of  the 
endeavours  which  the  court  of  St. 
Germains  was  making  to  bring  the 
queen,  through  his  influence,  mto 
tneir  views  r^rding  the  succession, 
chafed,  and  not  without  reason,  over 
his  duplicity.  It  was  known  to  manv 
that  (Lionel  Sackville,  the  prince's 
agent,  had  proposed  a  mam^  be- 
tween  the  son  of  James  IL  and 
Marlborough's  third  daughter;  and 
Marlborough,  the  most  ambitious  of 
men,  was  understood  to  listen  with^ 
complacency  to  the  overture.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  adherents  of  the 
family  of  Hanover  formed  a  scheme 
to  marry  Marlborough's  daughter  to 
the  electoral  prince,  auerwards 
G«orge  n.  Now,  though  nobody  in 
these  days  will  charge  such  devices 
as  crimes  on  the  great  man  who  was 
the  subject  of  them,  it  i&^past  dispute 
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that  they  contributed  to  afigravate 
the  unpopuhurity  of  one  ^fmose  ex- 
treme love  of  money  led  him  into 
the  perpetration  of  many  meannesses, 
or  of  acts  which  were  regarded  as 
meannesses  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  And  this  it  was  which  in- 
duced the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  Tory 
as  it  might  be  in  its  principles  and 
feelings,  to  refuse  the  permanent 
grant  of  dOOO/.  per  annum  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  post-office,  which  the 
queen  proposed  to  settle  upon  him 
and  his  heuv  for  ever.  The  earl  be- 
came a  duke,  and  the  queen,  by  the 
exercise  of  her  prerogative,  supplied 
the  means  of  supporting  this  increase 
to  his  dignity  during  her  lifetime. 
But  the  request  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  by  a  vote  of  that  as- 
sembly her  gift  should  be  rendered 
perpetual,  met  with  so  much  opposi- 
tion that,  at  the  desire  of  the  duke 
himself,  it  was  withdrawn. 

It  was  at  this  stage  in  his  career, 
within  three  months  of  his  advance- 
ment to  the  highest  place  in  the  no- 
blest peerage  in  the  world,  that 
Marlborough  sustained  a  loss  which 
he  long  and  bitterly  deplored  in  the 
death  of  his  only  surviving  son,  the 
Marquess  of  Blandford.  That  young 
man,  whose  talents  and  temper  gave 

Sromise  of  the  highest  excellence, 
ied  at  Cambridge  of  an  attack  of 
small-pox,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  left  his  father  well-nigh 
broken-hearted.  Happily  for  his 
grace,  the  season  of  active  operations 
was  returned,  and  in  the  constant 
employment  of  his  thoughts  which 
the  progress  of  the  campaign  afforded, 
the  oereaved  father  found  the  means 
of  escape  out  of  himself. 

The  campaign  of  1703  was  not, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  either  more 


themselves  was  averted.  Meanwhile, 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  LoaiB*8  ftith- 
fhl  ally,  was  making  great  progress 
in  the  heart  of  Germany;  uA  a 
formidable  insurrection  in  Hungary 
distracted  the  emperor's  coundli  and 
spread  devastation  and  alarm  to  the 
gates  of  Vienna.  The  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy likewise,  though  he  had  deserted 
the  cause  of  the  French,  effected 
little  for  that  which  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  espouse.  He  risked  some 
movements  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
sustained  a  reverse,  of  which  tbe 
oonseanences  might  have  been  fiUal 
had  tne  victors  followed  up  their 
blow  with  sufficient  rapidity.  Bat 
those  were  not  days  of  rapid  move- 
ment, except  wliere  Marlborough 
oommaiMied  in  person.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  system  of  acting  always 
from  some  settled  base,  whence,  exten- 
sive magazines  being  established,  sop- 
plies  might  be  regularly  drawn,  was 
carried  to  such  a  ridiculous  extreme 
that  generals  were  often  as  rdnctant 
to  pursue  advantages  as  to  seek  deci- 
sive battles.  Hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  emperor  escaped,  as  if  %  a 
miracle,  from  a  position  of  greater 
hazard  than  that  m  whidi,  a&r  the 
k)8s  of  the  battle  of  Austetiitz,  his 
successor  Ferdinand  stood.  For  tbe 
elector  was  not  a  Napoleon,  nor 
Yillars  a  Massena,  nor  Tallaid  a 
Soult.  They  were  all  satisified  to  re- 
duce second-rate  towns,  wherein  to 
lay  up  their  stores  and  establish 
their  magazines,  instead  of  marching, 
as  after  the  victory  of  Nenbnrg  they 
might  have  done,  with  ease,  upon 
Vienna,  uid  dictating  a  peace  in  the 
sunmier  palace  at  Shonbriin. 

The  obstinate  perversencas  of  tbe 
allies  occasioned,  during  this  cam- 
paign, a  good  deal  of  vexation  to 
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fisgkod  eontinnfid  to  Mt,  duefly  be* 
mm  rt  CMrMmurtcd with  King  WiUiam. 
And  the  Whigs,  the  great  promoters 
of  the  war  at  ^  ot&et,  and  itill  in 
tkdr  hearts  amroviiig  of  it,  began, 
being  ool  of  office,  to  ehunoor  abont 
the  expense,  and  to  recommend  that 
Eoghmd  should  pUy  a  less  prominent 
prt  in  it.  They  were  tor  husband- 
ing the  resoorees  of  the  country — 
tbe  aune  cry  which  their  successors 
laiKd  during  the  height  of  ^  strug-* 
gle  with  Nqpoleon ;  they  would  hare 
withdrawn  every  man  from  the  Con- 
tinent if  the^r  could,  and  satisfied 
themselves  with  raaldng  increased 
exertions  at  sea.  Meanwhile,  Lord 
Nottii^;faam,  under  the  pretext  of 
equippmg  an  effective  auxiliary 
Nvee  to  be  employed  in  Portugal, 
prevailed  on  his  colleagues  to  demand 
ntxn  Mariborongh  not  fewer  than 
4060  men,  of  whom  3000  actually 
quitted  Fhuiders.  It  was  a  severe 
trial  this,  for  Marlborough  knew, 
as  emy  officer  accustomed  to  war 
knows,  that  1000  seasoned  soldiers 
are  worth  double  the  number  of  raw 
tnx^;  and  Uioug^  he  yielded,  he 
did  so  in  a  sforit  of  honourable  dis- 
apyointment  wad  remonstrance.  The 
raOowiitf  letters  will  remind  the 
leader  of  several  wlndi  he  may  have 
perused  among  the  Wellington  De- 
spatches:— 

"  To  th§  Duke  oj  Sciumb§rg. 

Camp  at  Val  Notre  Dame, 
"  Aug.  SO,  1703. 

"  Mj  Lord, — I  have  received  the  ho- 
jKHir  of  joQT  grace's  letter  of  tbe  5d 
uutant.  and,  though  1  bad  before  given 
my  opinion  to  my  Lord  Nottingham, 
considering  the  loss  that  must  neces- 
sarilj  accrue  upon  the  disposal  of  tbe 
droops,  and  the  dtiBculty  (if  it  sbonld  be 
thought  fit)  <xf  replacing  a  seasoned  re- 
pmmi  in  this  coantry,  that  I  thought 
the  service  miffbt  be  Mch  better  sap- 
by  Col.  Utrvej's  regimest,  with 
tlmfts  out  of  th*  other  regiments  ia  Ire- 
hod.  Yet,  however,  I  shall  the  more 
^dilj  submit  to  tbe  orders  I  shall  re- 
ceive  from  England,  since  I  find  it  is 
your  grace's  inclination ;  for  I  dare  say 
no  man  can  wish  more  success  to  the  ex- 
pedition than  I  do,  as  well  with  regard 
to  the  pabKe,  as  out  of  a  particular  re* 
»P««*  your  graoe;  being,  with  the 
rnttst  truth  MM  and  sincerity, 

"  My  lurd^  your  grace^a,  &c. 


"  To  Mr.  HaU. 
(Same  date.) 

"  Sir, — I  hare  received  your  letters  of 
the  f  5th  instant,  and  am  sorry  to  see  you 
hare  so  little  hopes  of  your  negotiation 
at  dio  Hague.  I  am  nfnid  we  put 
greater  atresa  on  the  treaty  with  Savoy 
than  othera  do,  though  it  b  certainly  that 
Drince*8  interest  to  come  into  the  alliance ; 
for  it  must  be  very  uneasy  as  well  as 
unsafe  for  him,  to  have  so  powerful  and 
ambitious  a  neighbour,  as  the  French 
are,  on  all  sides  of  biro. 

"  Tbe  Dutch  have  hitherto  been  very 
obstinate  iir  not  furatthio^  more  than 
their  third  to  the  treaty  with  Portugal, 
and  you  will  have  a  bard  task  to  prevail 
with  them  to  do  any  thing  more.  I 
confess  I  cannot  think  it  for  tbe  service 
of  the  public  that  we  should  aend  so 
many  troops  from  this  country.  How. 
ever,  considering  the  necessity  and  im« 
portauce  of  complying  fuUy  with  the 
treaty,  to  give  no  room  to  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  fall  off  again,  I  should  rea- 
dily submit  to  the  taking  the  other  2000 
men  from  hence,  if  the  States  would  agree 
to  it,  in  the  manner  observed ;  and  tbe 
rather,  because  it  will  be  no  additional 
charge  to  u«,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
aaving,  if  tht  King  of  Spain  or  the  em- 
peror do  ever  reimburse  us  their  quota ; 
but,  in  this  whole  matter,  you  must  fol- 
low the  instructiona  you  have  from 
England  and  I  can  only  advise  that 
there  be  no  time  lost  in  settling  whatever 
is  to  be  done.'' 

This  crippling  of  hk  means,  by 
withdrawing  frcnn  the  army  imder 
his  command  so  important  a  force 
as  four,  or  even  two  thousand  sea- 
soned soldiers,  was  in  itself  a  serious 
mortification  to  the  duke,  but  it  came 
not  alone.  The  Dutdi  generals, 
Obdam  and  Slangenburff,  had  both 
disobeyed  his  orders,  and  occasioned 
a  severe  loss,  besides  damaging  the 
whole  plan  of  his  operations,  through 
their  obstinacy.  And  the  latter  was, 
over  and  above,  so  intractable  and 
vicdent  in  his  temper,  that  the  duke 
had  been  obhffed  to  make  a  repre- 
sentation on  the  subject,  and  to  de- 
mand redress.  But  the  States,  though 
they  seemed  at  first  willing  to  satisfy 
these  just  complaints,  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  worked  upon  by  nrivate 
influence;  and,  restoring  Oboam  to 
a  command,  for  which  he  had  shewn 
himself  every  way  incompetent, 
treated  Slangenbura  as  if  he  were  the 
party  wronged.  Finally,  the  duke 
learned  that  Godolphin  was  bent  by 
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tlie  siorin,  and  that  he  talked  of 
yielding  his  own  views,  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  conductinc;  the  war, 
to  the  clamour  of  his  rivals.  Marl- 
borough appears  to  have  lost  heart 
at  this  altogether.  He  proposed  to 
resi^  the  command  of  the  allied 
armies,  and  was  prevented  from  doing 
so  only  by  the  queen's  positive  de- 
claration, that  she  would  not,  on  any 
account,  consent  to  forego  his  ser- 
vices. 

The  winter  of  1703,  and  the  spring 
of  1704,  brought  on  a  sort  of  crisis  in 
Marlborough^  fortunes.  Had  his 
resignation  been  accepted,  the  world 
would  have  probably  neard  no  more 
of  him,  except  that  he  lived  to  a 
good  old  age  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  honours  and  emoluments  which 
he  had  won.  Ilis  resignation  having 
been  refused,  it  became  necessary  to 
effect  some  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  cabinet,  more  especially 
as  the  strength  of  the  Whigs  was 
found  to  be  in  the  upper  house  re- 
sistless. We  need  not  stop  to  remind 
our  readers  that  this  session  was  re- 
markable for  an  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  a  Tory  House  of  Commons,  to 
revive  the  bill  against  occasional  con- 
formity, and  that  the  Whig  lords 
defeated  it.  As  little  is  it  necessary 
to  observe,  that  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin  played  a  very  cautious 
part  in  the  struggle ;  that,  voting 
for  the  bill,  they  neither  spoke  in  its 
favour,  nor  brought  the  weight  of 
the  government  to  sustain  it;  and 
that,  on  its  rejection,  they  appended 
their  signatures  to  a  protest,  which, 
though  intended  to  save  their  per- 
sonal consistency,  put  them  in  the" 
wrong  with  all  parties.  In  particu- 
lar. Lord  Nottingham  and  his  clique 
took  deadly  offence,  which  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  zeal  wherewith  the 
Marlborough  section  in  the  privy 
council  pushed  their  inquiries  into 
the  Scottish  plot,  of  the  reality  of 
which  Nottincrham  affected  tn  he  in- 


was  succeeded  as  home  secretaiy  by 
Harley.  The  Earl  of  Jersey,  lead 
of  the  bed-dnimber,  made  way  for 
the  £arl  of  Kent, — not,  as  was  in- 
sinuated, without  a  good  round  sum 
having  been  paid,  in  order  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  ducal  fiunily  to 
the  new  minister.  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour likewise  was  dismissed  from 
the  office  of  comptroller  of  the 
queen*s  household;  and  Mr.  Brath- 
waite,  an  old  servant,  gave  up  his 
seals  as  secretary  at  war.  In  the 
room  of  these  gentlemen,  came  Mr. 
Mansel  and  Mr.  St.  John, — ^tbe  lat- 
ter, sorely  against  the  will  of  the 
duchess,  who  foretold  that  he  woqM 
undermine  the  persons  that  now  made 
his  fortune.  But  neither  Marl- 
borough nor  Grodolphin  {Mud  atten- 
tion to  her  remonstrances,  and  SL 
John  came  into  office.  Thus  a  fresh 
impulse  was  given  to  the  war-mirit 
in  the  country,  and  recruiting,  both 
for  the  army  and  the  navy,  went  on 
with  spirit  Nevertheless,  it  was  in 
the  field,  more  than  in  the  cabinet, 
that  Marlborough  established  his  su- 
premacy over  the  rival  factions. 
Uad  the  campaign  of  1704  led  to  no 
more  important  results  than  marked 
the  termination  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded it,  a  government  so  strai^|;ely 
composed  must  have  fallen  to  pieces 
of  its  own  accord.  As  it  was,  the 
brilliant  successes  of  their  general 
overcame  all  opposition  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  for  awhile,  Marlborough 
was  omnipotent,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  will  not  be  expected  of  us  that 
we  should  follow  this  illustrious  com- 
mander in  the  series  of  movements 
which  carried  him  from  the  Meuse 
to  the  Danube,  and  led  to  the  tri- 
umphs at  SchellenbergandBlenhdm. 
We  wish  that  Sir  George  Murray's 
publication  had  thrown  a  little  more 
light  on  the  details  of  these  opera- 
tions ;  but  it  does  not.   Not  one  of 
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M>  to  apeak,  to  common  men,  are 
gHLren.  The  following  to  his  bro- 
ther  indicates  the  same  attention  to 
minute  things  in  him  which  charac- 
terised onr  own  Wellington,  and 
without  which  no  leader  of  an  armv 
is  fit  for  the  important  duties  which 
his  situation  imposes  upon  him : — 

**  Camp  at  Great  Gootach, 
*•  June  8, 1704. 

•*  Sir»-^  hare  no  letter  from  you  to 
aeknowledKe,  but  yoa  will  receive  two 
or  three  of  mine  n-om  geotlemen  of  the 
coantrj,  who  come  to  assist  you  in  your 
march.  Tliis  goes  now  by  a  gentleman 
from  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  a  volu 
marshal  in  the  emperor's  army,  who  has 
a  large  country  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  deserves  all  the  favour  and  pro- 
tectioD  we  can  (lossibly  shew  him,  which 
I,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  to  you. 
Before  yoa  advance  far  into  the  country, 
I  believe  you  will  be  attended  likewise 
by  his  highnesi's  g^^d  marshal,  to  whom 
1  pray  yon  will  shew  the  distinction  due 
to  bis  quality  and  character.  Enclosed 
you  will  receive  the  names  of  all  the 
Tillages  and  their  distances  you  aro  to 
p«8  tbroagh,  which  I  desire  you  will 
comraunicate  to  M.  Ivoy  for  his  better 
guidance. 

*'  By  a  letter  I  have  seen  from  Col. 
Rowe,  be  writes  that  the  foot  may  soon 
be  in  want  of  shoes,  that  they  are  to  be 
bad  at  Frankfort  at  reasonable  rates,  and 
tliat  the  contractors  will  send  them  for- 
ward to  Nuremberg  ;  therefore,  I  desire 
you  will  call  the  commanding  officers, 
that  yon  may  know  the  number  thev  will 
want,  and  thereupon  order  Colonel  Kowe 
to  write  to  Frankfurt,  that  they  may  be 
hastened  to  Nuremberg,  where  we  can 
send  for  them,  or  order  them  to  come 
forward  to  us. 

"  I  hope  this  warm  weather  you  take 
care  to  march  so  early,  as  to  be  in  your 
camp  before  the  heat  of  the  day." 

This  is  the  letter  of  a  great  man, 
who  is  not  so  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  large  operations,  as  to  for- 
get that  success  in  such  is  entirely 
d^[)endent  on  the  right  adiustment  of 
petty  matters.  Every  ambitious  sol- 
dier lets  his  thongnts  range  over 
marches,  and  positions,  and  battles, 
and  their  possible  results.  lie  alone, 
to  whcHn  Nature  has  given  the  mind 
of  a  general,  never  forgets  that  with- 
out imoes  his  infantry  cannot  move ; 
and  that  nails  and  hammers — aye, 
and  camp-kettles,  tins,  and  canteens, 
all  minister  in  their  own  way  to  the 
success  of  a  campaign. 


Though  his  march  into  the  heart 
of  Germany  delivered  Marlborough 
for  a  time  from  the  vexatious  inter- 
ference of  the  Dutch  field  deputicp, 
he  foimd  in  the  Margrave  of  Baden, 
the  imperial  commander-in-chief,  a 
somewhat  impracticable  colleague. 
Ilis  own  desire  was,  that  Prince  Eu- 
gene, with  the  corps  of  which  he  was 
at  the  head,  should  co-operate  with 
the  English  M^nst  the  elector,  and 
that  Prince  Louis  should  observe 
Villeroi  and  Tallard,  who  were  in 
Strasburg,  preparing  to  pass  the 
Khine ;  but  Prince  Louis  would  not 
consent.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting, 
which  they  contrived  to  hold  at  Men- 
delshonn.  Prince  Eugene  and  he  ar- 
ranged that  the  former  should  move 
along  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  that  he 
should  be  reinforced  with  9000  in- 
fantry and  1200  cavalry  from  the 
imperial  camp.  And  as  the  three 
generals,  Marlborough,  Louis,  and 
Eugene,  held  precisely  the  same  rank, 
each  being  commander-in-chief  of  a 
separate  army,  it  was  further  settled, 
that,  as  soon  as  combined  operations 
b^an,  they  should  wield  the  chief 
power  over  the  united  forces  on  al- 
ternate d&ys,  A  curious  arrange- 
ment this, — well  sown,  one  would 
think,  with  the  seeds  of  misfortune, 
but  rendered  safe  through  the  tact 
and  temper  of  the  Englishman,  and 
the  generous  confidence  of  the  Sa- 
voyard. For  the  margrave  gave  into 
it  with  imdisguised  reluctance;  and 
not  more  surprised  than  mortified 
was  he  when  he  found  that  if  any 
thing  was  to  be  done,  requiring 
promptitude  and  decision  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  it,  Marlborough  was 
sure,  by  some  strange  accident  or 
another,  to  be  that  day  in  the  place 
of  eminence. 

The  affair  of  Donawert,  or  Schellen- 
berg,  occurred  on  the  2d  of  July. 
To  bring  his  troops  into  action,  Marl- 
boroiigh  marched  not  less  than  four- 
teen English  miles;  yet  he  struck 
his  blow  with  vigour  and  effect,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Danube  was  ac- 
complished. Prince  I^uis  felt  so 
mortified  by  the  victory,  that  he  no 
longer  remstcd  the  suggestions  of  his 
colleague,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  undertake  a  separate  com- 
mand. The  consequence  was,  that 
Eugene  and  his  friend  came  together, 
while  the  cross-grained  and  jealous 
margrave  sat  down  before  Ingold- 
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•tidt,  and  beiieged  it  aeoording  to  the 
esUblished  ruks  of  war.  And  time 
it  was  such  men  as  Marlboroegh  and 
EuTOie  riiould  be  at  the  head  of 
affiors  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
For  Tallard,  advanctfi^  with  a  force 
whidi  there  was  noUung  to  cmooe, 
joined  the  elector  from  the  Kmne ; 
and,  which  was  even  of  graver  con- 
sequence, provisions  and  forage  were 
both  becoming  scarce  in  the  allied 
camp.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Manborough  broke  through,  in  his 
march  from  the  Meuse,  the  recog- 
nised custom  of  moving  with  enor- 
mous convoys  in  his  train.  He 
trusted  to  the  provinces  through 
which  he  passed  for  his  supplies,  and 
had  nothmg  else  to  depend  upon, 
when  he  reached  the  scene  of  his 
operations,  than  the  resources  of  a 
eoimtry  which  soon  became  ex- 
hausted. To  fight  a  battle  was, 
therefore,  the  great  object  at  which 
he  aimed ;  and  it  was  well  for  him 
that  Eugene,  and  not  Louis,  was  at 
hand  to  co-operate  with  him. 

The  Gallo-Bavarian  leaders  were 
guilty  of  some  gross  blunders  in  this 
campaign.  In  the  first  place,  they 
ought  to  have  avoided  a  general 
action  altogether,  knowing  as  they 
did  that  to  fight  was  the  game  of 
their  adversaries.  In  the  next  place, 
their  dispositions  to  secure  the  battle 
of  Blenheim  were  as  faulty,  as  their 
manner  of  conducting  it  was  inef- 
fective. They  formed  their  line  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  swamp 
and  redoubt  which  covered  theu: 
front,  and,  by  filling  the  villages  of 
Blenheim  and  Arclan  with  troops, 
they  gave  to  the  assailants  a  marked 
superiority  in  the  numbers  whom 
they  brought  fairly  into  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  military  skill 
of  Marlboroiu|h  was  ocmspieuous 
throughout  He  detected  the  blun- 
ders which  the  enemy  had  committed, 
and  gave  them  no  tune  to  seek  a 
remedy.  Instead  of  wasting  his 
strength,  mare  Napolecmo^  against 
stone  walls,  he  masked  Blenheim  with 
a  weak  corps,  and  broke  through  the 
line  on  his  own  right  of  it  by  dint  of 
hard  fighting.  The  consequence  was, 
that  not  fewer  than  twenty-eight 
battalions  and  twelve  squadrons  of 
excellent  French  troops,  after  stand- 
ing idle  spectators  all  day,  of  the 
overthrow  of  their  countrymen,  laid 
down  their  arms  at  night,  and  be- 


came, well-nigh  without  strikiiig  a 
blow,  prisoners  of  war. 

The  consequences  on  the  CoBtinoit 
of  this  great  victory  were  the  entire 
submgatioii  of  Bavaria,  the  retreat 
of  Vmcroi,  nofw  in  command  of  the 
French  bw)nd  the  Loire,  and  the 
reduction  by  the  allies  of  Treves, 
Trarbsch,  and  Landau.  At  borne 
the  Ultra -Tory  party,  who  had 
clamoured  against  the  march  from 
the  Meuse,  and  predicted  all  manner 
of  disasters,  were  confounded,  but 
not  silenced.  They  endeavoured  to 
undervalue  the  importance  of  the 
achievement ;  and  snewed,  from  day 
to  day,  a  more  fixed  determination  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Whigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  courted  Marlborough  with  leas 
disguise  than  ever;  and,  having  the 
duchess  with  them,  {dotted  and  in- 
trigued for  the  recovery  of  their  in- 
fluence about  court.  They  succeeded, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  in  getting 
rid  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  in  filling  the  place  of  privy  seal 
with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  per- 
fect creature  of  their  own.  Then 
followed  a  dissolution,  then  a  ecneral 
election,  in  the  management  of  which 
bribery  and  corruption  were  most  un- 
scrupulously employed ;  and,  finally, 
the  complete  triumph  of  a  fiM^ion  to 
which  Godolphin,  m  his  heart,  was 
opposed,  ana  which  Marlborouch 
could  not  depend  upon,  because  he 
felt  that  its  coiei's  distrusted  him. 

It  is  hard  amid  the  conflicting  tes- 
timony that  meets  us  to  detennioe 
how  iar  the  Jacobites  were  or  were 
not  justified  in  claiming  Marlbonm^, 
up  to  this  date,  as  a  professing  parti- 
san of  their  own.  It  is  certain  that 
this  year,  whether  consdentiouriy 
satisfied  that  their  cause  was  bad,  or 
alarmed  by  the  decided  part  which 
they  had  taken  agunst  tne  cabinet, 
botn  he  and  Godolphin  espoused  with 
zeal  the  cause  of  tne  house  of  Hano- 
ver, and  of  the  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  which  they  had 
heretofore  resisted.  The  Duke  of 
Queensbury  became,  in  consequence, 
lord  privy  seal  for  the  latter  king- 
dom ;  the  Duke  of  Argyle  succeeded 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeoale  as  com- 
missioner to  the  parliament ;  a  gene- 
ral change  in  the  inferior  denartments 
was  made ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
privy  counciUors  set  aside  by  Not- 
tingham^pre^  wi^^l^g^ception  of 
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Loekhaii  d  Camwarth,  and  Sir 
James  Fowlis  of  CoUington,  restored. 

It  is  pitiable  to  lo^  back  upon 
the  total  want  of  principle  wmch 
duunaeterised  the  benavour  of  public 
men  in  those  dim.   The  ministers 
who,  while  in  office,  professed  Tory-" 
km  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  still 
laboured  to  keep  their  party  to  the 
collar  by  proclaiming  that  the  Church 
was  in  danger,  yented  their  spleen 
a^inst  the  sovereign  and  her  ad- 
visers, by  demanding  that  the  Prin- 
cess Sopnia,  as  heir-apparent  of  the 
throne,  should  be  invited  to  trans- 
her  residence  from  Hanover  to 
England.   The  Whigs,  on  the  con- 
trary, whose  cry  had  heretofore  been 
that  the  Protestant  succession  was 
threatened,  resisted  this  demand; 
but  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
male  branch  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
by  the  introduction  of  a  r^ency-bill 
into  parliament,  which  their  rivals 
opposed  at  ever^  stage.   In  this  en- 
deavour the  Whigs  prevailed,  as  well 
as  in  arranffinff  their  plans  for  the 
Union;  and  uie  war  having  again 
become  popular,  every  motion  made 
for  granting  mien  and  money  where- 
with to  carry  it  on  passed,  in  both 
houses,  by  lar^e  majorities.  Thus 
the  selfish  desire  to  be  in  power 
urged  the  two  factions  mutually  to 
stmtify  themselves.     The  Tories, 
clamouring  for  what  in  their  hearts 
they  most  dreaded,  forced  forward 
a  measure  which  extinguished  the 
last  hopes  of  the  exiles,  whose  battles 
they  professed  to  fight;  while  the 
Whigs  repealed  in  their  regency-bill 
the  limitations  which  the  Tones  in 
their  act  of  settlement  had  imposed 
on  the  succession ;  and,  with  a  frank- 
ness which  was  as  little  prudent  as  it 
was  agreeable  to  their  previous  pro- 
fessions, boasted  that  they  had  re- 
stored to  the  crown  all  its  ancient 
prerogatives.  And,  finally,  Godolphin, 
mfiuenced  by  his  fears,  and  Marl- 
borough compelled  by  other  con- 
siderations, violated  the  pledge  which 
both  had  repeatedly  given  to  the 
court  of  St.  Germains ;  and,  opening 
the  treasury  to  the  demands  of  the 
avaricious  and  the  needy,  carried  the 
act  of  Union  in  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment 

There  was  one  nobleman  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  Tory  party,  and 
personally  distasteful  to  the  queen, 
whom  the  faction,  now  in  the  as- 


cendant, determined  to  bring  into 
office.  This  was  the£arl  of  Sunder- 
land, the  Duke  of  Marlborough^s 
son-in-law;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  duke  to  acknowledge  that  he  not 
only  gave  no  countenance  to  the 
arrangement,  but  for  awhile  resisted 
it.  Her  ladyship,  however,  was  less 
scrupulous ;  and,  by  dint  of  sarcasms 
and  rude  demands,  she  carried  her 
point.  But  she  injured  both  herself 
and  her  party  in  so  doing.  The 
queen  yielded  with  undisguised  re- 
luctance. Harley  made  no  secret  of 
his  chagrin ;  and  the  way  was  paved 
for  that  alienation  between  the 
duchess  and  her  royal  mistress,  which, . 
more  than  all  the  intrigues  of  in- 
triguing statesmen,  brought  about  the 
peace  of  Utrecht. 

The  campaign  of  1705  was  parti- 
cularly pre^ant  with  mortifications 
and  disappointments  to  the  English 
seneral.  He  had  concerted  a  plan 
for  the  invasion  of  France  firom  the 
Moselle,  of  which  operation  the  base 
was  to  be  rested  on  the  fortresses  of 
Treves  and  Trarbach;  and  which 
was  to  be  carried  on  with  90,000  men 
of  all  arms,  commencing  with  the 
reduction  of  Saar-Louis  m  the  early 
spring,  lie  had  first  to  combat  the 
disinclination  of  the  Duteh  to  trust 
a  portion  of  the  army  so  far  from 
their  own  frontier ;  and  next  to  argue 
with  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  the 
commander  of  the  Austrian  contin- 
gent, whom  he  failed  after  all  to 
carry  with  him;  for  the  Margrave 
was  more  thoroughly  out  of  humour 
than  ever ;  and  would  enter  into  no 
arrangements  out  of  which  he  fore- 
saw, that  whatever  glory  accrued 
would  fall  to  the  lot  of  Marlborough. 
Horses,  likewise,  and  means  of  trans- 
port, which  the  smaller  German 
States  had  promised,  came  in  slowly; 
so  that  the  duke  found  himself,  m 
the  month  of  May,  with  only  30,000, 
instead  of  90,000  men  on  the  Moselle, 
and  these  most  inadequately  pro- 
vided in  thinss  necessary  for  opera- 
tions in  the  field.  Nevertheless  he 
adhered  to  the  arrangements  which 
he  had  made ;  and,  trusting  to  a  pro- 
mise from  Prince  Louis,  that  he 
would  join  him,  passed  the  Saar. 
Marshal  Villars  had  already  taken 
post  on  the  heights  of  Sierck ; 
.and,  as  his  numbers  far  exceeded 
those  of  the  allies,  the  latter,  desti- 
tute both  of  battering  cannon  and 
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adequate  means  of  transport,  were 
unable  to  form  the  si^  of  Saar- 
Louis.  Meanwhile  Villeroi  and  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  having  collected 
about  75,000  men,  made  a  dash  at 
Meuse,  and  took  possession  of  Huy. 
They  next  seized  the  city  of  Liege, 
and  invested  the  citadel ;  while  tpe 
Dutch  general,  Overkirk,  having  but 
25,000  men  difl^[>08able,  was  compelled 
to  look  on,  an  idle  spectator,  from 
his  camp  near  Maestricht.  There 
was  great  alarm  at  the  H^ue,  of 
course;  and  the  return  of  Marl- 
borou{;h  was  un;ently  required,  as 
affording  the  onfy  chance  of  escape 
from  utter  ruin.  The  duke  felt  that 
this  was  not  a  time  for  hesitation. 
Though  mortified  at  the  necessity,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  the  whole 
of  his  plans,  and  the  hopes  that  had 
rested  upon  them ;  and,  withdrawing 
from  the  Saar  with  equal  celerity 
and  secrecy,  hurried,  by  forced 
marches,  to  the  relief  of  Liege.  In 
this  he  succeeded  entirely.  The 
enemy  having  fiiiled  to  bring  up  their 
heavy  guns  as  soon  as  they  had  ex- 
pected, were  as  yet  but  little  ad- 
vanced in  their  operations  when  they 
heard  of  his  arrim  at  Duren ;  wher- 
upon  tliey  broke  up  and  retreated 
with  all  speed  to  a  position  of  freat 
natural  strength,  and  very  carefully 
intrenched  between  Namur  and 
Antwerp.  Marlborough,  therefore, 
turned  upon  Iluy,  laid  close  siege  to 
it,  forced  it  to  capitulate,  and  placed 
it  once  more  in  a  state  of  defence. 
He  fell  forthwith  upon  the  enemy *s 
lines,  manoeuvred  with  exceeding 
skill,  forced  them  in  various  points, 
and  compelled  Villeroi  to  retreat, 
with  great  loss,  behind  the  Dyke. 
But  here  again  the  insuperable 
effects  of  a  divided  responaibility 
shewed  themselves.  The  Dutch 
generals,  in  a  council  of  war,  refased 
to  proceed,  making  the  fatigue  which 
the  troops  had  undergone  the  excuse 
for  their  own  per>'ersenes8 ;  and 
Marlborough  was  once  more  arrested 
in  a  career  of  victory,  which,  had  it 
been  followed  up  in  a  right  spirit, 
must  have  produced  great  results. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  letters 
in  the  present  collection  which  seem 
to  us  especially  to  deserve  transcrip- 
tion. It  is  temperate,  firm,  and  to 
the  purpose;  and  favourably  illus- 
trates, in  every  respect,  the  character 
of  the  writer : — 


"  M^dmi,Aug»M  9, 1705. 
'<  Tothi  Pgniioner  of  HoUand, 

"  Sir,  —  I  am  yery  uneasr  in  my  own 
mind  to  see  bow  every  thing  here  is 
likely  to  go,  notwithstanding  the  su- 
periority and  goodness  of  our  troops, 
which  ought  to  make  us  not  doubt  of 
success.  However,  it  is  certain  that  if 
affairs  continue  on  the  same  footing  tbey 
now  are,  it  will  be  impossible  to  mitenpt 
any  thing  considerable  with  sacoecs  or 
advantage,  since  councils  of  war  must  be 
called  on  every  occasion,  which  entirely 
destroy  the  secrecy  and  despatch  on 
which  all  great  undertakings  depend ; 
and  has  unavoidably  another  unhappy 
effect,  for  the  private  animosities  amotig 
so  many  persons  as  have  to  be  assembled 
being  so  great,  and  their  inclinations  and 
interests  so  different,  as  alvrays  to  make 
one  party  oppose  what  the  other  advises, 
they,  consequently,  never  agree. 

*'  I  do  not  say  this  because  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  amiy  ; 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  such 
power  be  lodged  with  the  general  as  may 
enable  him  to  act  as  he  thinks  proper, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
without  being  obliged  even  to  commvni- 
cate  what  he  intends,  further  than  he 
thinks  convenient.  The  success  of  the 
last  campaign,  with  the  blessing  of  God. 
was  owine  to  that  power,  which  I  wish 
you  would  now  give,  for  the  good  of  the 

{mblic,  and  that  of  the  States  in  partica- 
ar.  And  if  you  think  any  body  can 
execute  it  better  than  mvself,  I  shall  be 
willing  to  stay  in  any  oi  the  toivns  here, 
having  a  very  good  pretext,  for  1  really 
am  sick. 

*'  I  know  this  is  a  very  nice  point,  but 
it  ia  of  the  last  im|K>rtance,  for  without 
it  no  general  can  act  offensively  with 
advantage,  nor  diachnrge  with  honour  (be 
trust  lhar,  to  the  world,  seems  to  be  re- 
posed in  him. 

"  lieutenant- gencnti  lloropesch  will 
acquaint  you  with  what  1  would  under- 
take, if  I  cau  be  enabled  to  do  it ;  and  if 
I  succeeded,  you  will  agree,  I  am  sure, 
that  it  would  quickly  bring  the  war  to  a 
good  end.  On  the  other  band,  if  you 
leave  the  government  of  the  army  as  it 
now  is,  to  a  council  of  war,  the  best  end 
you  can  expect  of  this  campaign  will  he 
the  levelling  of  the  lines  and  the  taking 
of  Lean.  But  if  the  French  be  allowed 
so  much  time  to  strengthen  their  army 
by  detachments  as  they  may  have,  I 
would  be  glad  you  would  consider,  it 
that  might  not  encourage  them  to  en- 
deavour the  hindering  you  from  doing 
any  thing. 

1  f  I  were  not  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
I  would  say  a  great  deal  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  1  think  the  good  or  bad  success 
of  tbis  campaign  depends  upon  wh|,t 
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ntoliitioii  yoo  sball  now  take ;  wbaterer 
it  be,  you  ought  to  lose  no  time.'* 

The  preceding  letter  reached  its 
destination,  and  beinff  supported  by 
theezplanations  which  General  Horn* 
pesch  was  in  a  condition  to  offer, 
produced  considerable  effect;  but 
greater  mystifications  were  yet  to  be 
endured  by  the  writer  ere  his  wishes 
could  be  accomplished.   A  series  of 
able  manoeuvres  brought  him  in  pre- 
tence once  more  of  the  enemy's  army, 
to  which  his  own,  even  in  regard  to 
numbers,  was  superior,  on  groimd 
not  far  removed  from  that  which 
witnessed  the  crowning  triumph  of 
June,  1815.    The  conduct  of  the 
<)epnties  and  of  General  Slan^enburg, 
their  corvphajus,  T\*as  positively  in- 
salting.   They  refused  to  obey  the 
dnke*s  orders;    Slangcnbur^  pro- 
nouncing that  to  attack  a  position  so 
imprc^able  would  be  an  act  of  pure 
murder.   Marlborough  turned  away 
in  disgust.   An  o])portunity  was  lost 
such  as  he  could  never  hope  to  re- 
cover; and,  after  spending  the  re- 
mainder of  the  open  season  in  sieges, 
he  withdrew  for  a  short  while  in  the 
autumn  to  drink  the  waters  at  Tir- 
leraont.    But  the  part  which  was 
assigned  him  to  play  in  the  game  of 
European  politics  was  too  important 
to  leave  leisure  for  repose.  He 
visited  this  winter  the  capitals  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Hanover ;  con- 
certed with  the  emperor  and  the 
^in^  a  better  plan  of  operations 
agamst  the  following  year,  watched 
over  the  progress  of  military  councils 
^  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  ex- 
hibited in  every  situation  into  which 
he  was  thrown  a  degree  of  temper 
and  sagacity  which  it  is  marvellous 
to  contemplate.    Perhaps  the  cha- 
racter of  this  great  man  never  stood 
so  high  as  durinja;  this  season  of  per- 
«  *onal  mortifications  and  annoyances 
to  himself.    For  already  had  the 
pnblic  press  in  England  begun  to 
••ail  hun,  not  directly,  perhaps,  but 
|n  a  way  which,  to  a  sensitive  mind, 
more  distressing.   His  merits  were 
in  the  shade,  his  arrangements 
I*?sed  over,  and  the  abortive  cam- 
P*^gn  described  in  the  Gazette  as  if 
*U  things  had  occurred  in  due  order, 
^  that  he  had  been  a  consenting 
P*fty  to  them.    The  duke  remon- 
jwed  with  Harley,  who  made  some 
we  excuse,  as  that  ifie  editor  had 


acted  on  his  own  resjponsibility,  and 
should  be  got  rid  of.  But  we  now 
know  what  the  duke  appears  not  to 
have  suspected  at  the  moment,  that 
Harley  and  St.  John  were  already 
striving  to  undermine  his  influence, 
and  to  get  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  into  their  own  hands. 

Marlborough  returned  to  London 
in  January,  1706,  and  continued  in 
England  till  April.  It  was  a  season 
full  of  promise  to  him,  because 
marked  by  an  unusual  cessation  of 
party  spirit  in  all  quarters.  One 
Stephens,  a  clergyman,  in  replying 
to  an  Ultra -Tory  pamphlet,  had 
libelled  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
pillory;  and  the  degrading  part  of 
the  punishment  being  remitted  on 
the  solicitation  of  the  duchess,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  duke,  won 
for  both  the  favour  of  the  public 
It  appeared  also  as  if  the  Whig  and 
Tory  sections  in  the  cabinet  were 
resolved  to  merge  their  difierences 
in  an  honest  endeavour  to  promote 
the  public  good.  Large  sums  were, 
therefore,  voted  without  opposition 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  a 
loan  of  400,000/.  (no  inconsiderable 
advance  even  to  a  crowned  head  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury) was  agreed  to  in  lavour  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Accordingly, 
in  tne  month  of  April,  Marlborough 
returned  to  the  Hague ;  he  expressed 
himself  confident  of  bringing  the 
contest  to  a  satisfactory  issue  in  the 
course  of  the  summer ;  and  had  equal 
vigour  and  good  fortune  marked  the 
endeavours  of  such  as  operated  at 
other  points  of  so  extensive  a  field  of 
warfare,  it  is  not  impossible  but  that 
his  hopes  might  have  been  realised. 
But  it  was  not  so. 

Almost  the  first  tiding  that  met 
the  duke,  on  his  ari-ival  m  Holland, 
were  of  the  defeat  of  Prince  Eugene's 
army  at  Calcinato,  between  the 
Chiese  and  the  Lago  de  Guarda. 
The  imperialists,  during  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  their  able  com- 
mander, had  suffered  themselves  to 
be  surprised :  and,  after  sustaining  it 
severely,  were  drawn  beyond  Salo. 
This  was  very  distresshig;  and  it 
told  the  more  that  Turin  was 
already  besieged,  and  that  to  Prince 
Eugene,  and  the  troops  under  his 
orders,  the  grand-duke  looked  for 
the  relief  of  which  he  stood  sorely 
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in  need.  But  nyafortunes,  they  say, 
never  come  siu^I;^ ;  Bnd  scarcely  had 
Marlborough  finished  his  letter  of 
condolence  to  the  Prince  of  Savoy, 
when  tidings  came  in,  that  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  also,  the  camnaigrn  was 
opened  unfavourably.  The  Mar- 
grave of  Baden,  dnven  out  of  his 
lines  before  Saar  Louis,  had  retreated 
across  the  river,  leaving  the  strong- 
holds of  Bemheim,  Seftz,  and  Lau- 
terburg,  to  their  fate.  Though  dis« 
tressed  by  these  misfortunes,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  capture  of 
Nice  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  Marl- 
borough was  by  no  means  dis- 
heart^ed.  He  had  succeeded  in 
getting  the  field  deputies  placed  as 
much  under  his  own  orders  as  a 
regard  to  the  national  jealousy  would 
permit ;  and  Slangenburg  no  longer 
served  with  him.  He  therefore  took 
the  field  f\ill  of  confidence  in  his  0¥m 
resources,  and  the  excellency  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  feeling  rested 
was  in  due  time  made  manifest.  On 
the  23d  of  May,  1706,  the  great 
battle  of  Kamilues  was  fought;  of 
which  the  consequences  were,  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  best-appointed 
and  most  numerous  armies  which 
the  French  had  as  yet  brought  into 
the  field,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Netherlands.  Alost, 
Sierrc,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Daunnc, 
opened  their  gates.  Oiidenarde  sur- 
rendered before  a  gun  was  fired ;  and 
Ostend  cost  the  conqueror  not  more 
than  five  hundred  men.  Menin  was 
next  attacked,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
great  stren^h  of  its  garrison,  and 
well-niffh  m  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  ae  Vendome,  yielded.  Such, 
too,  was  the  fate  of  Dendermond,  of 
Ath,  and  of  Mons.  In  a  word,  the 
Low  Countries  passed,  as  if  by  mira- 
cle, under  the  dominion  of  the  house 


Soir  de  ce  qM  les  troupes  row  mmi 
onn^  de  si  justet  sujets  de  tous  pkin- 
dre  de  leur  conduite.  Je  vout  pri6  de 
■le  mender  inoeestmrneBt  lee  oome  dee 
oiBciert  qui  se  seroat  si  mal  comport^ 
et  croyei-moi  on  lee  punita  de  telle 
maniere  que  lee  autres  qui  pourront 
passer  a  I'aTenir  n'auront  garde  de 
suivre  leur  exemple.  Nous  attendoos 
que  toutes  les  troupes  qui  auront  a 
pa^er  par  le  pays  campeot  tous  les  jours, 
sans  nretendre  se  inettre  en  quartier,  biea 
loin  a*exiger  la  moiodre  cbose  da  pej- 
san,  soit  offioier  ou  soldat,  4  la  reaerre 
du  bois,  fourrage  et  paille,  et  oela  en 
eepaoe  aelun  le  besoin  seulement.  Poor 
dee  chariots  ou  charrettes,  ils  n'en  doivent 
point  pretendre,  et  vous  aurez,  a'il  voos 
plait,  a  montrer  cetle  lettre  a  tous  les 
commandants  qui  passeront,  pour  leur 
servir  de  r^gle,  me  faisant  part  incet- 
samment  des  contreTenants,  car  nous 
considerons  le  pajs  comme  celui  de  la 
Reine  ou  de  I'^tat,  et  le  protegerons  par- 
tout  de  memo, 

*'  Je  suis,  etc. 

"P.S.  En  cas  de  n^essit^  pour  lei 
malades,  on  pent  fournir  &  cheque  bat- 
taillon  deux  ou  trois  chariots  poorvu 
qu*on  ne  les  garde  que  pour  la  eeule 
marche.'* 

AVc  are  ^lad  to  find  such  a  letter 
as  this  in  Sir  George  Murray's  pub- 
lication, but  wc  are  not  surprised  at 
it.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
neither  a  cruel  man  nor  a  fool ;  and 
having  nothing  personally  to  gain 
bv  the  plunder  of  the  people  of  the 
Waese,  policy,  not  less  than  hu- 
manity, urged  hiin  to  protect  them. 
AVe  cannot  say,  however,  that  it  tells, 
in  our  estimation,  cither  for  or 
against  the  charges  which,  at  a  later 
period,  the  magistrates  of  Ghent 
Drought  against  him;  but  of  that 
question  more  anon.  Meanwhile, 
the  following  well  deserves  transcrip- 
tion.  It  is  not  less  remarkable  for 

«t.»  ^^^.1  ^^^^^  i.x,^^  i.x^^  ^^u* 
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qoe  reos  rmm  de  nl'eik  dooner.  Je 
tnivfti  ponrtant  tree  plaisir  vos  bons 
coBseils»  et  le«  prendrii*  comme  je  doit, 
IMwr  dee  inarqoes  de  TOtre  bont4  con- 
tiouelle  pour  tout  ce  qui  me  regarde. 
Je  commence  a  euirre  tos  avis  par  mes 
compliments  a  Mon.  ]e  Due  de 
Moles,  que  je  vous  prie  de  loi  faire 
tenir,  Je  suis  tout-i-fait  de  Totre  sen- 
timent &  r%ard  dee  grandea  lilies: 
de  les  fure  go&ter  par  la  douceur  leurs 
prapres  int6i^ts  pour  le  service  du  Roi, 
nos  pr^tendre  de  les  contraindre  par  de 
fortes  rannaons,  qui  ne  serviraient  qu*a 
aifiir  lee  esprits  et  a  affaiblir  Tarm^e. 
De  la  maniere  que  eette  afiaire  est  regime, 
je  oe  Yois  pas  que  Mon.  TElecteur  Pala- 
tin  aura  lieu  de  le  preudre  de  mauvaise 

Sart.  Je  tacherai  par  mes  manieres  d'agir 
e  le  tenir  en  bonne  humeur,  et  ne 
Itbserai  pas  de  veiller  a  ses  demarches. 
J'tarai  soio  ausst  qu*on  n*empidte  en 
tocnne  maniere  sur  le  pays ;  et  pour  ce 
qui  est  de  la  religion,  je  suis  persaud^ 
qoe  les  plus  rigides  n'auront  jamais  la 
Boiodre  chose  a  me  reprocber  a  cet 
^gard." 

The  reward  of  his  unparalleled 
exertions  in  the  emperor  s  favour 
was,  that  the  digmty  of  a  prince  of 
tbc  Holy  Boman  Empire  was  con- 
ferred upon  Marlborough;  that 
a  movement  was  made  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  gift  by  appending 
to  it  the  valuable  estate  of  Men- 
dleshetm ;  and  that  the  government 
of  the  conquered  provinces  was 
offered  to  him.  But  the  latter 
charge  he  felt  himself  constraint 
to  decline — partly  because  the  States 
of  Holland  disliked  the  idea— partly 
because  there  Was  no  manifest  dispo- 
sition to  forward  the  arrangement  at 
St  James's :  and  the  more  substan- 
tial share  of  the  former  never  came 
^Qto  his  possession.  The  emperor 
discovered  or  devised  some  good 
reasons  why  this  particular  estate 
should  not  go  to  a  forei^er;  and 
appears  never  to  have  satisfied  him- 
self that  another  of  equal  value 
ought  be  substituted.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  Marlborough  be- 
Cttne  a  prince,  but  obtained  neither 
lands  nor  monies  wherewith  to  sup- 
port the  honour  of  the  title. 

Meanwhile  all  parties  had  become 
J^»tty  of  the  war.  The  French 
™g»  broken  by  repeated  reverses, 
^^*>ed  to  aspire  at  universal  mo- 
^ichy;  the  Duteh,  as  jealous  of 
^ngtth  as  of  French  ascendan<nr, 
wonriit  that  France  was  sufficiently 
utanwed.    The  emperor,  nervous 


with  regard  to  the  movements  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  anxious  to 
restore  tranquillity  in  Hunmy,  was 
well  disposed  to  treat ;  and  neither 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  nor  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Savov  had  any  thing 
to  gain  or  even  to  lose,  except  in- 
demnity for  the  sufferings  which 
their  respective  territories  had  imder- 
gone,  and  a  guarantee  of  security 
for  the  future.  Accordingly,  when 
Louis  proposed  to  assemble  a  con- 
gress, and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  in 
his  capacity  of  governor  of  Flanders 
for  the  Bourbons,  made  large  offers, 
the  allies,  and  especially  the  Duteh, 
met  them  both  with  a  cordial  spirit ; 
and  matters  took,  for  a  while,  such  a 
shape,  that  peace  seemed  all  but 
inevitable.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
too,  that  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
enemy  were,  in  every  respect,  more 
favourable  to  England,  as  well  as  to 
her  Continental  a&ies,  than  England 
succeeded  in  obtaining  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  It  did  not,  however, 
suit  the  views  of  the  English  cabinet 
to  make  peace  at  this  time.  Party 
writers  attributed  this  reluctance  to 
the  personal  exertions  of  Marlbo- 
rough. Thev  accused  him  of  desiring 
to  prolong  the  sufferings  of  Europe, 
in  order  that  he  might  continue  to 
enjoy  the  pre-eminence  and  emolu- 
ments, which,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  combined  forces,  apper- 
tained to  him.  But  we  cannot  cn^it 
the  assertion.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  Marlborough  entertained  of 
French  ambition — may  we  not  say 
of  the  French  character? — the  same 
sort  of  abhorrence  which  was  on  all 
occasions  avowed  by  Lord  Nelson; 
and  could  not,  therefore,  credit  their 
pro^ions  of  moderation  till  he 
should  have  so  completely  broken 
their  strength  as  to  render  an  oppo- 
site policy  impracticable.  Accord- 
ingly he  managed  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Frotestant  succession 
prominently  forward,  and  to  engage 
even  the  emperor,  to  whom  it  was 
distastefhl  rather  than  otherwise,  in 
behalf  of  it.  And  on  this,  as  well 
as  on  other  matters  of  a  still  more 
eonivocal  extent  of  importance  to  the 
allies,  the  negotiations  were  broken 
off.  There  is  a  curious  letter  upon 
this  subject  among  the  Hanover 
papers,  addressed  by  Lord  Halifax 
to  the  elector,  which  we  cannot  afford 


refer  such  of  oar  readers  as  may  be 
interested  in  the  politics  of  those 
momentous  times.  It  seems  to  us, 
though  there  is  a  studious  avoidal  of 
detaus  about  it,  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  causes  of  the  war's  con- 
tinuance ;  and,  we  are  constrained  to 
add,  that  these  tend  little  to  elevate, 
in  our  esteem,  the  characters  of  any 
of  the  parties  to  the  ilitile  negotia- 
tion. 

Besides  obtaining  a  settlement  for 
ever,  by  act  of  parliament,  on  his 
family  of  the  five  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  granted  to  himself  by  the 
queen  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  post- 
office,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
ffratified  this  session  by  having  his 
honours  and  titles  rendered  here- 
ditarv  in  the  female  line,  through 
whicn  they  have  accordingly  pas^ 
to  their  present  noble  possessor.  He 
therefore  applied  himself  with  good- 
will  to  the  adjustment  of  plans  for  a 
fresh  campaign,  and  recommended 
that  Toulon  should  be  attacked  by 
the  English  and  Dutch  from  the  sea, 
by  the  imperialists  and  troops  of 
Savov  from  the  land.  He  proposed 
on  tne  side  of  the  Netherlands  to 
open  with  the  si^es  of  Toumay  or 
Mons,  in  the  fall  assurance  that  the 
French,  even  though  they  might  be 
superior  in  point  of  numbers,  would 
on  that  <}uarter  act  wholly  on 
the  defensive.  Many  difficulties, 
however,  withstood  him.  There  was 
little  cordiality  now  between  the 
emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  for 
the  one  desired  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  houses  of  Austria  and 
Bourbon,  while  the  other  shewed 
symptoms  of  an  indination  to  keep 
Uick  the  provinces  which  had  been 

Sromised  as  the  price  of  the  with- 
rawal  of  Savoy  from  the  French 
alliance.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
likewise,  threatened  to  prove  a  rock 
a-head.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the 
emperor,  on  some  pretexts,  real  or 
imaginaiy ;  and,  being  already  in  the 
heart  of  Germany,  seemed  just  as 
likely  to  march  upon  Vienna  as  any 

wbprA     pIqa  \fai*1Krk'r/\iifv1i*a  aavi- 


where  to  direct  things  to  a  happy  . 
issue.   The  cause  of  the  house  A  i 
Austria  was  ruined  in  Spain  by  the  ] 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Almanza.  Tim 
tardy  movements  of  the  imperialiilt  v.  i 
upon  Toulon,  and  the  care  wbidt  r 
tney  took  to  provide,  in  the  fini' 
instance,  for  selfish  advantages,  oon*.  , 
tributcd,  with  the  premature  &P]p^.  J 
ance  of  the  combined  fleet  off  tbe^ 
coast,  to  alarm  the  French  in  Pro* 
vence ;    so  that,  when  o]^rati(»ii^  ^ 
began,  success  had  become  imposn*  .] 
ble,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoneiU 
In  like  manner,  the  army  of  th#i  . 
Upper  Rhine,  now  commanded  by 
the  Margrave  of  Bareith,  suffered 
a  cheque :  and  not  all  Marlborough's 
efforts  could  force  Vendome  to  risk 
a  battle.   Wherefore,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1707,  the  duke  returned  to 
London,  easer  still  for  a  continuance 
of  the  war,  but,  bringing  with  him  no 
better  assurance  of  success  than  had  at- 
tended him  at  the  termination  of  ^ 
previous  campaign.    Indeed  affairs 
were  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
plicated, as  well  through  the  rise  of  a 
spirit  of  cabal  and  intrigue  at  home,  ^ 
as  through  the  supincness  of  some, 
and  the  jealousy  of  others,  of  the 
allies  abroad.     The  Whigjs  were 
furious.   They  had  not  acquired  the 
influence  to  which  they  bdieved  | 
themselves  entitled,  and  were  mor- 
tified by  the  increasing  dislike  of  , 
the  queen,  both  to  their  views  and 
their   persons.     They,  therefore, 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  ultra-Tories;   and  inveighed 
against  the  continuance  of  a  contest 
which  held  out  no  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage to  England,  yet  drained  her 
of  her  resources  both  in  men  and 
money.   Nor  were  they  backward  in 
giving  effect  to  the  blows  which  were 
beginning  to  be  struck,  from  many 
quarters,  at  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough.   First,  the  campaign  in  the 
Ncwerlands  was  compare!  invidi- 
ously with  Peterburgh  s  exploits  in 
Spam;  the  eccentric  and  vain  earl 
taking  care  to  sound  his  own  praises. 
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ibt  tn  '^a*  a  severe 

JJV^^^  8tm  Tories,  if 
r  ^f^tng  n^orc.  And  though 
SlZr''*^^  themselves,  and 
especially,  to  defeit  the 
KLT"?^'  ftim  Dunkirk, 
i^J?^^t«l  whether,  taking 
2™f  "ito  account,  they  expe- 

•^Pletetnumpb  of  Whigprin. 
However,  we  cannot  enter 


conanciea  us  to  tne  last  or  tiie  Marl- 
borough despatches  which  has  «s  yet 
seen  the  light ;  and  so,  without  oil- 
ing any  remarks  upon  things  already 
done,  or  anticipating  discussions  on 
which  we  may  hereafter  be  called 
upon  to  enter,  we,  for  the  present, 
suspend  our  labours,  without  letting 
a  single  link  fall  in  the  chain  of 
interest  whereby,  in  our  own  opi, 
nion  at  least,  the  whole  subject  is  en. 
circled. 


Though  all  around  is  dark  and  cheerless, 

And  cwi  high  my  star  looks  pale. 
My  heart  is  steadfast  still,  and  fearless. 

Still  my  lips  disdam  to  wail. 

Though  all  my  early  hopes  lie  broken. 

Though  no  heaoon  guide  my  way ; 
Though  Pate  deny  me  every  token 

Of  Power,  Honour,  Glory's  ray; 

Though  learning 's  lost,  and  genius  slighted ; 

Though  my  soul  has  ceased  to  soar, 
'Midst  blackest  clouds  for  aye  benighted, 

A  wreck  m  space  that  knows  no  shore  \ 

Though  Friendship's  dead,  and  **  LK)ve  Ues  bleeding,'* 
mute,  and  Joy  hath  fled ; 


Though  Time  and  Care  are  ever  breeding 
Woes  to  hurtie  round  my  liead 

My  spirit  8tiU  stands  up  undaunted, 

StiUI  on  myself  rely; 
Xo  craven  thought  my  bram  e'er  havvntcd. 

Fate  and  Fortune  I  defy! 
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The  Fortunate  Painter. 


[Augwt, 


TU£  FORTITVATB  PAIVTBR. 


It  was  at  Madrid,  in  the  house  of 
the  minister  Otivarea,  that  the  so- 
vereign of  Spain,  Philip  IV first  sat 
to  "Velasquez,  the  young  painter  of 
Seville. 

The  event  was  thought  important 
enough  to  preserve  the  date  for  pos- 
terity (August  30,  1623).  The  pic- 
ture was  on  a  large  scale ;  the  king 
was  dra>vn  in  armour,  mounted  on  a 
magnificent  steed,  and  the  painting 
displayed  in  the  back-ground  beau- 
tiful scenery.  An  etching  by  Gova 
makes  it  well  known  to  those  who 
have  not  visited  Spain.  Velasquez 
also  painted  the  portrait  of  Caspar 
dc  Gusman,  Conde  de  Olivares, 
prime-minister  of  Spain,  mounted 
like  his  royal  master  on  a  noble  An- 
dalusian  courser,  richly  caparisoned. 
But  Cumberland  says,  with  re^d 
to  these  two  painting  "  That  there 
seems  a  labour  in  the  artist's  work, 
as  if  he  was  under  an  impression  of 
the  personal  dignity  of  the  sitters, 
that  forms  a  character  of  the  sublime 
that  borders  on  bombast."  The  en- 
gravings call  to  mind  the  country  of 
Cervantes  and  of  Z>on  Quixote;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  give,  in  the  very  stiff- 
ness of  the  persons  of  the  king  and 
the  minister,  the  characters  of  those 
men  whom  the  painter  would  repre- 
sent. 

When  Philip's  portrait  was  termi- 
nated, the  king  was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  Olivares  informed  Ve- 
lasquez that  in  future  the  royal  per- 
son would  be  committed  to  no  other 
pencil  but  to  his.  The  artist  had 
succeeded  to  his  wishes,  the  court 
ran^  with  applause,  the  learned  in 
art  joined  in  giving  the  palm  to  Ve- 
lasquez above  his  predec^sors;  the 
portrait  was  hung  up  by  royal  com- 
mand in  the  public  street  of  Madrid 
opposite  the  church  of  St.  Philip, 
tne  courtiers  admired,  the  poets  maoe 
verses  on  the  occasion,  the  contempo- 
rary artists  pined  with  envy  at  the 
sight  of  it,  and  along  with  Calderon, 
the  dramatic  poet  of  Spain,  Velas- 
quez was  informed  that  henceforth 
he  belonged  to  the  king's  familiar 
society ;  and  Philip  tried  to  forget  in 
their  conversation  his  reverses,  and 
the  loss  of  Boussilloii,  Catakmia,  and 
Portugal. 


Shortly  after  Velasquez  bdn^  pub- 
licly admitted  to  the  friendship  of 
his  sovereign,  Charles  I.  made  his 
celebrated  escapade  to  Madrid,  ac- 
companied by  Buckingham  and  other 
admirers  of  art ;  and  although  it  does 
not  appear  that  Charles  ever  p^ave 
Velasquez  a  sitting,  yet  the  pauter 
made  a  sketch  of  hun  out  hunting 
with  the  Spanish  monarch. 

Kubens  also  came  to  Madrid  in 
1623,  and  probably  led  Velasquez 
into  making  his  early  compositions 
"  magnificent  to  extravagance.*'  The 
two  painters  were  in  habits  of  friend- 
ship and  intimacy.  Rubens  painted 
during  his  visit  to  Spain  the  picture 
of  "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  said 
to  be  the  most  captivating  example 
of  extravagance  that  the  art  of  paint- 
ing can  exhibit.  This  picture  is  in 
the  same  style  of  vivid  colouring  of 
a  small  picture  in  the  Louvre,  a  fa- 
vourite of  many  artists.  It  repre- 
sents a  tournament  taking  place  by 
sunset  near  the  walls  of  an  ancient 
castle. 

Velasquez  was  but  four-  and-twenty 
when  fortune  thus  settled  his  pros- 
perous destiny  in  life.  From  the  time 
ne  became  painter  to  the  king  wealth 
and  honours  flowed  in  upon  him. 
That  same  year  he  was  made  gentle- 
man usher  to  the  king's  chamber. 
When  inspired  bv  Rubens  with  a 
desire  to  visit  Italy,  the  king  made 
no  objection  to  his  doinff  so ;  and  in 
1627,  after  Rubens  haa  made  a  se- 
cond iourney  to  Madrid,  in  the  qua- 
lity or  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
Brussels  to  that  of  Spain,  Velasquez 
was  sent  to  Italy,  mWkin^  at  Bar- 
celona, in  company  with  Spmola,  the 
king's  general  m  Flanders.  In  those 
days  artists  were  men  of  importance 
throughout  Europe.  All  the  wiahes 
of  Velasquez  were  furthered  by  his 
sovereign,  who  magnificently  d^ray- 
•ed  his  expenses.  At  Venice  he  was 
lodged  in  the  Spanish  ambaasadOT  s 
palace,  and  wherever  he  went  the 
ambassador's  servants  had  orders 
to  accompany  him.  At  Rome  he 
resided  m  the  Vatican,  and  had 
free  access  to  the  works  of  Raphael 
ami  Michael  Angelo.  His  incessant 
fH)]^ieatioa  having  injured  his  health, 
the  Florentine  ^ambassador  offersd 
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him  a  home  in  his  palace  in  the  airy 
part  of  Rome,  on  the  Monte  Cayallo, 
and  thither  Vebsquez  removed  to 
continae  his  studies. 

On  his  return  to  Madrid,  absence 
had  iM>t  impaired  his  favour  with 
the  king,  he  gave  him  a  painting- 
room  in  the  palace,  of  which  Philip 
kept  a  private  key,  resorting  to  Ve- 
lasquez s  studio  as  Charles  Y.  had 
done  to  Titian,  and  Philip  II.  to 
Sanchez  Codlo. 

In  1643  the  prime-minister  Oliva- 
Tk  was  disgraced  and  banished  to  his 
estate  and  town  of  Toro.  lie  lived 
but  two  years  after  this  event ;  but 
the  disCTace  of  his  patron  did  not 
affect  the  favour  of  Velasquez  at 
court,  who  never  deserted  his  bene- 
factor, but  frequentlv  visited  him  in 
aekness  and  exile.  The  king  knew 
of  this  attachment,  and  sufiered  it 
without  interference,  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  raised  the  artist  in  the  king's 
opinion,  for  that  year  he  conferred  on 
lum  *^the  ffolden  key**  upon  the  re- 
iiM>val  of  the  Spanish  court  to  Sara- 
goisa. 

Neither  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  nor 
his  domestic  life  was  prosperous. 
The  King  of  Spain  lost  in  one  year 
his  first  wife  Isabel  of  Bourbon  (the 
«Hter  of  Henriette  Maria,  Quera  of 
Bn^laad) ;  his  only  son,  a  very  pro- 
luaugyouth  ;  and  his  sister,  the  Em- 
pitsB  Austria,  to  whom  he  was 
lavch  attached.  He  was  at  the  same 
^ine  weighed  down  with  misfortunes 
>Ad  reverses  in  public  affairs.  The 
^[nQdeur  of  Frauce  had  always  con- 
noted in  the  abasement  of  Spain,  and 
aU  the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  Ma- 
rvin had  tended  to  the  lowering  of 
^  kingdom.  Philip,  on  receiving 
hit  misfbrtanes  from  France,  had 
never  f(»gotten  how  tenderly  he 
loved  his  sister,  the  Queen  Sfegent 
of  Austria,  and  at  each  vic- 
^  of  the  Frendi  arms  over  Spain, 
^  had  to  rejoice  at  the  defeat  of  a 
hiother  whom  doe  had  never  ceased 
to  love.  MadamedeMotcevillesays 
her  memoirs  of  that  queen  that 
JwKing  of  Spain,  in  a  letter  ad- 
^'csKdto  her,lameiU8  that  in  time 
^  war  he  hears  of  her  but  throu«^ 
^  medium  of  the  merchants  of  his 
^i^C^oia,  and  be  adds,  with  a  gran- 
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deur  truly  Spanish,  '^Porque  bien 
podemos  dandonos  battalias  como 
reyes,  corres  ponder  como  herma- 
nos?  —  Cannot  we,  in  giving  battle 
like  kings,  love  each  other  l&e  bro- 
thers?" 

Yet  these  two  sovereigns  were  what 
in  more  modem  days  are  cidled  de- 
spotic princes.  Posterity  may  see 
tnat  they  were  led  by  their  ministers, 
governed  by  the  intriguing  influence 
of  favourites,  who  led  that  minister, 
and  thus  ruled  by  the  ambition  of 
individuals,  and  forced  to  bend  to 
what  is  now  termed  the  exigency  of 
the  times  I 

Such  has  generally  been  the  &te 
of  kings ! 

Bound  by  court  coDStraint  to  slavery, 
In  the  midst  of  pomp  and  bravery  ; 

Living— yet  from  life  apart. 
Sits  the  king,  an  idol  tow  ring 
On  liis  throne  of  state,  and  low*ring 

In  loneliness  of  heart.'** 

But,  in  all  his  misfortunes,  art  and 
artists  were  never  banished  from  the 
mind  Philip,  for  in  1648  he  again 
sent  Velasquez  to  Italy  with  a  com- 
mission to  buy  JMCtures  and  make 
collections  of  rare  antiquities.  The 
painter  remained  some  time  at  Ge- 
noa, and  afterwards  went  to  Parma 
and  Mantua.  After  visiting  Borne 
and  Pope  Innocent  X.  who  sat  to  him 
for  the  portrait  that  was  latdv  in  Lord 
Bute's  collection  at  Luton  Park,  Ye- 
lasouez  returned  to  Spain,  bearing 
with  him  in  safety  his  cargo  of  sta- 
tues and  pictures.  In  his  absence, 
the  king  had  married  a  young  Aus- 
trian archduchess;  but  a  change  of 
eharacters  and  of  persons  at  the 
court  of  Spain  made  no  change  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  fbrtunate 
painter. 

In  1659,  Philip  gave  him  the  or^ 
der  of  St.  Jago.  When  the  Marquis 
Tabara  was  ordered  to  examine  the 
proofs  of  pedigree  necessary  for  re- 
ceiving that  order,  the  king  set  all 
inauiry  aside,  saying,  "  Give  him  the 
order,  for  I  know  his  noble  birth, 
and  the  right  that  he  has  to  it;** 
thus  at  cmce  making  all  scrutiny 
useless. 

Velasquez  was  invested  with  great 
pomp,  on  a  royal  birth-day,  by  the 


J^Tkyw  Torses  wsr#  writtsn  by  a  king,  and  by  a  prosperous  kiag,— Louii,  king 
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Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia ;  and,  after- 
wards, the  f auctions  of  an  office 
given  to  him,  that  of  apostator  mi\jor, 
began  to  draw  his  time  and  attention 
from  painting  to  the  duties  of  a 
courtier. 

He  was  now  full  of  fame  and 
years,  and  one  day  an  event  hap- 
pened in  hb  studio  that  might  make 
a  pretty  picture  in  "  Scenes  of  the 
Lives  of  Painters."  Velasquez  had 
a  black  slave,  a  servant  in  his 
painting- room,  called  Juan  de  Pare- 
ja, the  child  of  slaves,  of  whom 
there  were  numbers  in  Velasquez's 
native  town  of  Seville. 

The  child  was  educated,  as  it  were, 
in  the  painttng-roomy  and  saw  daily 
some  secret  in  the  art  practised  be- 
fore his  eyes.  His  busmcss  was  to 
grind  the  colours,  to  strain  and  pre- 
pare the  canvass,  to  clean  the  brusnes, 
and  to  ffet  ready  the  pallet^ — in  all 
of  wiiich  he  acquitted  himself  per- 
fectly. 

The  child  grew  up,  and  accom- 
panied Velasquez  in  botli  his  visits 
to  Italy.  One  day  at  llome,  he  sent 
his  slave  to  his  artist  friends,  carrj*- 
in^  alon^  with  him  his  own  portrait, 
pamted  by  Velasquez,  which  was  so 
admired,  that,  on  seeing  it,  Velasquez 
was  admitted,  without  further  proof, 
to  the  Academy  of  Painting  at  Home. 

Pareja  had  long  felt  the  ambition 
of  a  painter,  but  what  could  a  poor 
slave  do?  His  master  thought,  as 
did  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  the  libe- 
ral arts  should  never  be  exercised  but 
by  freemen,  and  he  had  forbidden 
Pareja  all  study  but  what  came  un- 
der the  employments  of  the  studio. 

Pareja,  carried  away  by  his  pas- 
sion for  painting,  pursued  his  studies 
during  the  night,  and  in  the  day 
time  looked  at  his  master's  work,  and 
heard  his  remarks  and  advice  to  his 
pupils.  Thus  did  the  poor  slave  be- 
come in  secret  a  painter,  and  after 
his  second  return  from  Italy,  when 
he  was  forty-five  years  old,  he 
thought  himself  sufficiently  expert 
in  the  art  to  procure  forgiveness  irom 
his  master  ior  having  secretly  prac- 
tised it  during  so  great  a  number  of 
years,  and  having  pursued  his  voca- 
tion and  calling  with  a  passion  and 
energy  unexampled.  He  hoped  that, 
perhaps,  now  he  miffht  be  pardoned 
his  hard  work  and  sleepless  nights. 

Pareia  thought  of  an  ingenious 
way  of  making  known  his  secret 


The  king,  in  the  habit  of  passing 
much  time  in  the  paintins-room,  had 
a  pleasure  in  turning  tnc  pictures 
round  that  were  pla^  witn  their 
faces  to  the  wall.  Pareja  finished  a 
painting  of  small  dimensions  and 
placed  It  among  those  of  Velasquez's 
painting.  When  the  king  came  to 
visit  the  studio,  he  ordered  all  the 
sketches  placed  against  the  vrall  to 
be  turned  round  and  shewn  to  him. 
On  Pareja's  presenting  his  own 
performance,  Philip  inquired  what 
this  beautiful  picture  was  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  commencement  of. 
The  slave  then,  falling  on  his  knees 
before  the  king,  told  bis  story,  and 
entreated  Philip  to  intercede  for  him 
with  his  master.  Upon  which  the 
king  turned  to  Velasquez  and  said, — 
"  There  is  but  one  answer  to  make 
to  this,  that  the  man  who  possess  s 
such  a  talent  must  no  longer  be  a 
slave." 

Velasquez  raised  Pareja,  promised 
him  his  liberty,  which  was  granted 
to  him  by  an  act  of  enfranchisement ; 
and,  from  that  day,  Pareja  took  his 
pla<^  amongst  Velasquez's  friends  and 
pupils. 

In  all  ways  Pareja  shewed  himself 
worthy  of  his  master,  both  by  his 
eminent  talents,  as  well  as  by  hb 
humble  and  grateful  disposition ;  he 
served  Velasquez  when  free  the  same 
as  when  he  was  a  slave ;  and,  after 
his  death,  he  served  his  daughter, 
the  wife  of  a  Spanish  painter,  Mazo- 
Martinez,  with  whom  Pareja  re- 
sided until  his  death  in  1670.  Pa- 
reja sometimes  introduced  his  own 

Eortrait  into  his  paintings  with  great 
umility,  being  that  of  a  mulatto,  \ 
with  thick  lips  and  woolly  hair.  His 
whole  story  is  a  triumph  over  cir- 
cumstances by  the  united  efforts  of 
talents  and  perseverance. 

At  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
1660,  the  1  rench  and  Spanish  courts 
assembled  in  the  Isle  des  Faisans,  on 
the  river  close  to  the  town  of  Irun, 
where  Louis  XIV.  was  married  to  his 
cousin,  the  In&nta  Marie  Th^rcse,  in 
the  presence  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  Don  Louis  de 
Haro,  and  a  numerous  suite  of  persons 
of  both  nations. 

Le  Brun  has  painted  pictures  of 
the  interview  between  the  Spanish 
and  French  sovereigns,  as  well  as  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.   These  inc- 
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A  wqmKin  three  volumes,  of  the  pre- 
•Bribed  bulk  per  volume,  aoeorokig 
tathe  pharmaiS^^csis  of  thedreulating 
library,  suited  to  all  stomachs,  and  to 
most  tastes;  and  accommodated  to 
the  ease  of  advertisement  upon  that 
bibliopolical  rule  of  three  which  de- 
monstrates that  the  mystic  number 
ia  as  cheaply  recommended  to  the 
public  notice  as  the  mere  unit,  or  the 
same  duplicated,  has  recently  been 
issued  from  the  press.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  considerations  we  have  just 
described,  as  answered,  and  the  con- 
ditions complied  with,  which  cer- 
tainly suit  tne  purposes  of  the  &8h- 
ionable  publisher, — the  dealer  in 
hflht  wares  of  literature  for  those 
who  seek  in  reading  only  to  be 
amused,  or  rescued  from  the  weari- 
scmieness  of  absolute  idleness — and, 
perhaps,  bring  some  little  advantage 
to  the  author  in  the  way  of  adm- 
tkmal  remuneration  fbr  his  labour, 
we  should  decidedly  say,  that  the 
work  ought  to  have  been  compressed 
into  a  much  smaller  ccnnpass,  and 
given  to  the  world  in  a  smgle  vol- 
ume, which  would  afford  ample 
space  for  all  that  is  really  good  and 
interesting  in  it.  So,  would  those 
who  read  to  mark,  learn,  and  remrai- 
ber — winning  themes  for  trains  of 
thought,  and  ooUeetin^  points  of  evi- 
dence to  assist  in  provmg  or  disprov- 
ing same  proposition  long  entertoined 
in  their  min^  respecting  some  g^reat 
inan,  or  critical  event,  or  dubious 
passage  in  state-craft  or  general  his- 
tory,— have  been  much  eased  in  their 
reading.  But  of  such  as  these,  your 
fashionable  publisher,  of  course,  takes 
no  heed,  and  very  properly.  They 
are  not  his  patrons  or  patronesses ; 
and  he  accordingly  regaros  them  with 
much  less  respect  than  a  lord*s  gen- 
tleman or  a  laay's  maid,— almost,  by 
the  way,  the  omy  maids  and  gentle- 
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thing  looldog  like  aeiktts  bi(^^ 
or  memoir,  or  snatch  of  xeil  ttmg^' 
of  individuals,  or  a  period  of  tibi  itt 
in  wych  tfa^Uved,di04ildbelra|^ 
into  the  same  cat^jory,  and  sabjeeUi  I 
to  the  same  course  and  oonmootri  i 
publicatioD,  and  the  same  pievkiii 
puffing  out,  and  bediaeaiBg,  and  ^  \ 
ing  up, — as  those  wretched,  tnifcsji 
stupid  novels  and  romances,  that  m\ 
ocmtinually  issoing  from  the  |iw 
like  a  stream  of  water  from  tbeneil 
ai  a  pui^p,  or  rather  the  eool  « 
a  cistern,  and  billing  in  like  maa^ 
ner,  after  a  small  qplash,  dull  andin^ 
animate  into  a  trough,  where  thes 
go  to  waste,  and  are  forgottOL  Le 
us  try  to  make  this  a  little  more  plaid 
by  an  appeal  to  the  mere  senses  of  tIN 
reader,  with  the  flatteringness  of  rag 
gestion,  so  that  ho  may  fiyngr  he1 
thijddng.  See  then,  reader,  the  miu 
that  presides  ow:  history,  ev«a  1 
the  last  and  most  familiar  of  i 
phases,  is  a  thing  statnestiae,  nakej 
save  the  appra^Siate  drapery,  wbi 
the  presiding  divinity  of  your  m 
ionable  school  of  pubiicatiwi  iaa  po 
harridan,  wrinkled,  and  lyart,  n 
grey,  rounded  out  in  outlina^  wi 
all  the  adventitioos  aid  of  ait, 
padding  in  the  fordiand  aad  bi»< 
as  we  believe  it  is  called,  in  1 
hind  quarter,  until  it  is  madp  i] 
a  tlung  of  deceit  to  the  iocompei 
gaaer,  who  is  etther  not  awave  o^ 
cannot  i»ply  the  inouisitioii  wiih 
spect  to  theTHisTT  ronrra^  oif  wh 
tne  monks, — the  sly  rogues, — i 
smuggling  dealers  in  superfine 
male  commodities,  were  well  aw? 
as  one  of  their  chaste  lueubrati 
thereon  deftly  tells : — 

Trigeota  hsc  babeat  qa«  volt  Hon 

▼ocari 

Faemina :  sic  Helenam  fame  fuiaae  rei 
Alba  tria  et  totidem  nigra*  et  tria  z 

niiallfl  • 
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Alt,  «0  AugnBtns  loved  to  say, 
Cantenti  drmu  hoc  CatoneT  Let 
xts  be  satisfied  with  the  book,  snch  as 
we  hare  it;  and  kt  ns  at  once  ob- 
aerre,  it  treats  of  strange  things  and 
^iwer  peopiei 

Himdreds  of  travdlers,  eadi  after 
hii  own  fiuUton  and  fancy,  front 
Lamartine  dofimwards,  have  told  ns 
okter  of  the  wiM  life  and  startling 
eeeentridtie^  of  the  herohie  of  these 
Tohunes,  attd  most  of  these  had  been 
somehow  heard  of;  bother  historian 
WIS  kftherto  unknown ;  and,  cer^ 
tiial^,  he  is  not  one  of  the  least 
iCmige  dwracters  it  has  been  onr 
bt  to  encounter  in  Ufb,  or  the**pic- 
taitd  pages'*  which  describe  it. 
In  some  respects,  we  now  learn, 
be  was  not  onHke  the  divine  Odys- 
«ia.  He  was  a  Meat  wanderer  on 
fts  and  land ;  and,  as  we  sbdl  have 
sbnndant  uppori  unity  of  seeing  by 
agod  by,  a  "nrech  enduring"  man, 
even  Uke  the  Greek ;  btit,  poor  fel- 
low! he  had  neither  the  wisdom  nor 
the  sabtlety  of  the  son  of  Laertes;, 
tnd,  thongh  he  saw  the  citiss  of 
nny  men,  and,  of  oontrse,  the 
oiea  themselyes  uxd  their  manners, 
it  eoQld  not  be  ibiriy  and  traly 
tdM  of  him,  ««}  M«y  fym.   For  die 
too,  he  canied  his  Penekrpe 
^xnit  with  him,  and  so  differed  with 
^^■es,  as  also  in  the  circnmstance 
of  not  bemff  a  gentleman  d  bonnet 
Mbmesy  either  with  personages  di- 
^  amongst  goddesses,  or  divine 
fflwngst  women.    Whether  it  be 
from  Circe,  or  the  gentler  Calypso, 
our  friend  Ulysses  had  value  for  his 
•ervitade,  and  of  that  order  which 
^  men  in  those  degenerate  days  of 
wostancy  would  so  imderrate,  as  to 
'Older  themselves  Hable  to  the  re- 
proach of  oH  Cicero,  *^et  veinlam 
^prtBttd^immortaBati.''  But  Dr, 
seems  to  have  bad  little  more 
fr^om  the  august  and  prophetic  per- 
*»>we  he  served  than  what  the 
nndri^mcn  style  monkej^s  allow- 
*Bce,  whidi,  we  believe,  is  mterpretecf 
to  con^  of  more  kicks  than  half- 
gflce.  The  doctor  never,  indeed, 
?*inctly  tells  UB  that  the  SytpHched 
D«o  him,  a  la  Lady  Barrymore  of 
police-office  renown,  as  her  ladyship, 
is,  the  Lady  Hester,  was  wont 
^  do  to  tor  slimi  and  lythcr  ser- 
it  is  swwely  possible,  how- 
to  rend  Ihe  wwk  withoftt 


coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
unfortunate  medical  adviser  did  oc- 
casionallv  get  roufj^ly  handled.  He 
does  tell  us  plainly  and  candidly, 
that,  penonalty  and  professional^, 
he  was  subjected  constantly  to  sting- 
ing insuhsh^to  insults  such  as  no 
man  with  a  s^k  of  spirit  would 
submit,  unless,  mdeed,  he  were  actu- 
ally under  the  influence  of  some 
numbing  spell ;  and  under  such  in- 
ihience,  we  admit,  the  poor  phydcian 
appears  to  have  been  in  no  small  de- 

See,  albeit  no  actual  believer  in 
idy  Hester^s  magical  powers;  but 
then  there  was  the  potent  spell  of 
a  strong  though  alienated  intellect, 
over  a  very  weak  one.  There  are 
two  strange  things  to  be  remarked 
with  respect  to  the  relations  between 
the  pair  r  first,  that  the  doctor  after 
having  been  once  emancipatea  from 
her  l^yship's  capricious  and  petty 
turcamy^ — ^the  more  intolerable  from 
the  depths  to  which  it  descended,  and 
the  details  hito  which  it  had  the 
meanness  to  enter, — ^ould  have  ever 
suffered  himself  to  be  lured  back 
wit^  her  power.  The  second  is, 
why,  unless  ft  be  from  an  utter  sense 
of  kmeliness,  she  should  have  deMred 
his  retttm ;  certainly  it  wasnot  from 
Uie  benefit  she  expected  to  derive 
from  his  profession^  services,  for 
she  seems  never  to  have  followed 
his  advice,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
idways  to  have  been  quacking  her- 
self in  the  wildest  maMier.  Nor 
^tecidedly  was  it  fVom  any  admiration 
^  entertained  of  has  intellectual 
powers  and  acquirements,  for  he  has 
a  hundred  times  written  himself 
down  an  ass  in  these  volumes,  on  her 
ladyship^s  most  unequivocal  autho- 
ri^.  Nor  was  it  fVom  any  abstract 
regard  or  req>ect  for  his  professioD^ 
wmeh  the  ancients^  in  the  most  re- 
mote times,  held,  and  all  natk>ns  not 
yet  emveidSanaUeedj  and  made  fiilse, 
frivolous,  and  fantastic,  by  extreme 
civilisation,  hold,  to  be  the  noblest, 
as  it  is  the  most  useful  and  bene- 
ficent, of  all  avocations  to  which  the 
human  intellect  can  at  once,  prac- 
tically and  philosophically,  be 
pUed.  But  Moli^  never  pretended 
to  look  upon  the  medieal  profession 
with  greater  contempt,  nor  did  he 
ever  vent  tiMt  contempt  in  coarser  or 
less  decent  Iwiguage,  than  Lady  Hes- 
ter Stanhope.   Moliere  has  a  medi- 
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cal  practitioner  tamed  out  of  com- 
pany yery  suminanly,  as  one  qui 
ttavait  pas  accaulumS  h  parler  cL  de$ 
visages.  Lady  Hester  constantly 
speaks  of  and  alludes  to  physicians, 
as  though  they  were  mere  inspectors 
ofexcrement  and  nothing  more.  She 
says,  in  one  case,  that  she  at  once 
detected  Addin^n*s  original  pro- 
fession, hy  his  aownward^  sweeping 
Rlance  on-  entering  a  room,  as  thougn 
his  eye  had  heen  seeking  for  that 
utensil,  the  which,  or  its  contents, 
she  styles  ^*'la  grande  affaire;^  and 
constantly  and  gleesomely,  as  it  were, 
repeats  tne  expression  to  her  doctor. 
But  we  will  give  a  specimen  of  the 
atrocious,  if  it  were  not  the  insane, 
impudence  with  which  she  was  wont 
to  lecture  this  poor  adherent  of  hers 
upon  the  d^raded  nature  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  management  which  she 
lays  it  down  as  necessary  for  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar  to  ohserve  to- 
wards some  rich  parvenu^  or  paltry 
red-tape  tier,  or  tenth  transmitter  of 
a  foolish  fsjod^  or  young  Jezehel,  or 
old  demirep,  are  really  amusing  in 
their  extravagance ;  and,  in  thus  de- 
scribing the  partly  most  commonly 
the  patients  of  fashionable  physicians, 
we  only  adopt  her  own  nervous  lan- 
guage.  She  says,— 

« '  As  for  tutors,  and  doctors,  and  sucli 
people,  if,  nowadays,  my  lords  a&d  my 
Indies  walk  arm-in-ann  with  them,  they 
did  not  do  ao  in  mj  time.  I  recollect  an 
old  dowager,  to  whom  I  used  sometimes 
to  be  sent  to  spend  the  morning.  She 
was  left  with  a  large  jointure  and  a  fine 
bouse  for  the  time  being,  and  used  to 
invite  the  boys  and  girls  of  my  age,  with 
their  tutors  and  goyeruesses,  to  come  and 
see  her.  '  How  do  you  do,  Dr.  Macken- 
zie 1  Lord  John,  I  see,  is  all  the  better 
for  bis  medicine.  The  duchess  is  happy 
in  having  found  a  man  of  such  excellent 
talents,  which  are  almost  too  great  to  be 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  one  family.' 
*  Such  is  the  nature  of  our  compact,  my 
lady  ;  nor  could  I  on  any  account  violate 
the  regulations  which  so  good  a  family 


We  dare  say  the  scene  is  from  the 
life.  There  have  been,  and  there  \ 
are,  no  doubt,  such  crawling  cret- 
tures  as  this  Ihr.  Mackenzie,  attached* 
as  a  sort  of  upper  servant,  to  wealthy 
families,  and,  m  their  own  base,  sob- . 
servient  persons,  a  diag^raoe  to  their  ^ 
profession  and  to  their  humanity ;  ^ 
but  far  different  in  self-respect  and 
regard  for  their  high  sti^ion,  ai  i 
h^ers  of  human  kind,  and  the  mi-  ^ 
nisters  of  good  upon  earth,  are,  and  j 
in  all  times  have  been,  the  enlight- 
ened leaders  of  that  ^fession.  Sure- 
ly, if  there  be  a  being  in  the  world 
in  whose  eyes  the  affectation  and 
assumption,  upon  the  part  of  any  one 
class  or  caste  of  mortals  of  congenital 
or  conventional  superiority  over  an- 
other class  or  caste,  must  appear 
pitiable  and  contemptibly  ridiculoos, 
It  must  be  the  physician.  He  knows 
the  stuff  of  which  all  alike  are  made, 
and  the  conditions  of  existence,  the 
loathsome  fulfilment  of  which  made 
eodlike  Alexander  feel  the  weight  oC 
his  mortality.  He  is  not  to  be  led 
astray,  even  by  a  momentary  Ulusion, 
with  respect  to  the  creatures  of  daj' 
before  him,  be  the  mould  what  it 
may  in  which  they  happen  to  b< 
cast.  He  looks  upon  your  super- 
finest  fine  lady  with  the  searcnii^ 
eye  of  the  physiologist,  to  whom  th( 
whole  structure  and  machinery  lie 
bare,  and  to  whom  multitudinou 
signs,  unknown  to  the  unlcamec 
gazer,  tell  their  full  story  of  weak 
ness,  of  illness  or  disarrangement,  o 
frailty,  of  excess ;  and  he  look^ 
withal,  with  the  gentle  toleration  c 
the  philosopher,  wno  yet  admires  th 
wonderful  work  he  contemplate 
though  acj^uainted,  perhaps,  with  a 
the  essential  secrets  of  the  mysterioi 
construction,  except  one,  and  that  tl 
primal  one.  And  all  this  toleratic 
is  necessary  to  prevent  a  benigii  ph 
losopher  m>m  souring  into  a  cyni 
It  is  needless  to  say  with  wliat 
depth  of  ridicule  and  contempt  ] 
must  r^wd  the  i^ectadon  and  n 
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nadjr  Itst  mght     Did  you  see  her 

vbeo  she  was  dmsed*  Mr.  K  V 

*  Yoa  will  pardon  me,  my  lady/  anawera 
the  tntor,  '  I  did  iodoed  aee  her,  but  it 
would  be  presomptuona  in  me  to  apeak 
of  sQcb  mattera.  I  happened  to  take  lier 
a  Dsp '  (inind,  doctor,  he  doea  not  aay  a 
map  of  what),  'and  certainly  I -did  cast 
mj  eyes  on  her  dreas,  which  was,  no 
doabt,  in  the  beat  taste,  as  every  thing 
tke  marcbionesa  doea  is.'  Observe,  here 
is  no  mention  of  her  looks  and  person. 
Doctofs  and  tutors  never  preaumed  for- 
Berij  to  talk  about  the  complexion,  and 
skin,  and  beauty  of  those  in  whose  (ami* 
lies  they  lived  or  found  practice.  Why, 
bsven't  I  told  you  over  and  over  affsin, 
Iww  Dr.  W  loot  hia  practice,  from 
living  said  that  a  patient  of  his,  who 
died,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
comses  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  he 
W  stood  contemplating  her  Ibr  a  quarter 
of  so  hour.  She  was  a  person  of  rank, 
ud  it  ruined  him.  Even  his  son,  who 
was  a  doctor  too,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  never  could  get  on  afterwarda. 

"'I  have  known  many  apothecaries 
clererer  than  doctors  themselvea.  There 
^  Chilvers,  and  Hewson,  and  half-a- 
dozen  names  which  I  forget;  and  there 
^  an  aoothecary  at  Bath  that  Mr. 
l*itt  thought  more  of  than  his  physician. 

*  •  *  Do  you  think,'  continued 
she, 'that  the  first  phyaician  in  London 
w  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  my.lorda 
Jo  prescribes  for?  He  prescribes,  takes 
°ia  guinea,  and  is  off;  or,  if  he  is  asked  to 
sit  down  a  Iittle,it  is  only  to  pick  his  brains 
^nt  whether  somebody  is  likely  to 
HTe  or  not.  But  I  am  not,  and  never 
Was  so  mean :  I  alwaya  liked  people 
*oould  know  their  relative  situations. 
Dr.  Turton,  or  some  such  man  aa 
would  be,  perhaps,  asked  now  and 
™w  to  dinner,  or  to  take  a  walk  round 
tne  grounds.  A  doctor'a  business  is  to 
wtmine  the  grawiei  affttiret,  talk  to  the 
oorse,  and  see  that  hisbliater  baa  been  well 
dt*888d,  and  not  to  talk  politics,  say 
>ttch  a  woman  is  handaome,  and  chatter 
aoout  what  does  not  concern  him.' " 

Sach,  then,  is  the  estinuition  in 


whicb  thk  erased  old  woman  held 
doctors,  tutors,  and  suchlike  peo- 
ple." It  was  different  with  the  old 
sovereigns,  and  princes,  and  aristo- 
cracy of  Englano,  as  one  may  plea- 
singly satisfy  tiiemselves  in  Roger 
Ascluun's  Schoobnaster.  But  Utis 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  had,  it  ap- 
pears, a  heap  of  the  most  prepos- 
terous pride  m  the  world.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles  earl  Stan- 
hope, by  his  first  wife,  Hester, 
sister  of  William  Pitt,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Her 
£ither  certainly  laboured  to  no  in- 
considerable extent  under  a  miti- 
gated species  of  mental  alienation,* 
which  was  transmited  to  her  in  full 
force,  and  with  it  all  the  extravagant 
and  the  most  unamiable  passions  and 
feelings  of  her  grandmther,  Lord 
Chatham. 

Physically,  she  was  a  virago ;  in- 
tellectually, a  gladiator,  and  one  ut- 
terly reckless  of  the  suffering  she 
caused.  Her  strongest  passion  was 
the  love  of  sway  and  the  exercise  of 
tyranny.  Mentally,  she  had  no  at- 
tribute of  her  sex,  saving  the  most 
inordinate  vanity,  as  to  her  personal  . 
appearance  and  rank.  In  low  life, 
we  would  have  been  designated  by 
her  compeers  "  a  strapping  wo- 
man.*^ As  it  was  the  doctor  says  of 
her, — 

Her  6gure  was  tall  ([  think  not  far 
from  six  feet),  rather  largely  proportioned, 
and  was  once  very  plump,  as  I  nave  heard 
her  say.  Her  mien  was  majeatic ;  her 
address  eminently  graceful ;  in  her  con* 
veraation,  when  she  pleased,  ahe  was 
enchanting ;  when  she  meant  it,  dig- 
nified; at  all  times  eloquent.  She 
teas  excellent  at  mimicry,  and  upon  all 
ranks  of  life.  She  had  more  wit  and  re- 
partee than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  wo- 
men. Her  knowledge  of  human  nature 
was  moat  profound ;  and  she  could  turn 


.  *  He  waa,  in  safe  theory,  a  furious  Republican.  The  doctor  relates,  "  In  accor- 
t  with  his  republican  principles.  Lord  Stanhope  caused  his  armorial  bearings 
|o  be  defaced  from  hia  plate,  carnages,  &c.  Nothing  was  spared  but  the  iron  gate 
B«iOTe  the  entrance  to  the  house.  Even  the  tapestry  given  to  the  great  Lord  Stan- 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  with  which  one  of  the  rooms  uf  Cheveniug  was  ornamented, 
be  csQsed  to  be  taken  down  and  put  into  a  corner,  calling  it  damned  aristocratical. 

likewise  sold  all  the  Spanish  plate,  which  Lady  Hester  said  weighed  (if  I  recollect 
lightly)  six  hundred  weight."  Here  was  a  chivalrous  way  for  a  regenerator  of  the 
disphiy  his  republican  principles!  Elsewhere  his  daughter  says  of  him, 
ne  slept  witli  twelve  blankelaon  hia  bed,  no  nightcap,  and  the  window  open.  How 
yoa  would  have  laughed  if  you  saw  him.  He  used  to  get  out  of  bed  and  put  on  a 
l^m  (Iressing^gown,  with  a  pair  of  silk  breeches  that  he  had  worn  overnight  with 
^^Ppers,  aod  no  stockings ;  and  then  he  would  sit  in  a  part  of  the  room  that  had  no 
^P«t,  imd  uke  his  tea  with  a  bit  of  brown  bread." 
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tk«t  knovrtedfe  i»  •o«oiiat  to  itt  utmott 

eztaot  and  io  the  fninntaat  triflas,  ^  She 
was  courageous,  morally  and  pbjrs'icatly 
so^  undaunted  and  proud  as  Lucifer." 

"  She  never  read  in  any  book  more 
Uiin  a  few  pag^s,  and  there  were  few 
works  that  she  pndsed  when  she  looked 
them  ow.  History  she  despised,  eon- 
sidering  it  all  a  fiuve ;  becaase  she  said 
she  had  seen  so  many  hisCoriee  of  her 
ttme  which  she  found  to  be  lies  from 
beginning  io  end,  that  she  could  not  be- 
liare  io  one.  She  had  a  great  facility  of 
expression,  and  on  some  occasions  intro- 
duced old  proverbs  wiU>  wonderful  ap- 
positeness. 

The  fact  is  the  bad  ft  regular  jf^ta* 
de  bauchi,  as  the  Freneh  i^le  it, 
something  like  Brougham's,  oaly  that 
die  let  flow  good  thiugs,  and  could 
give  tongue  for  a  doasn  hours  with^ 
out  once  cracking  cry,  as  the  poor 
toady  of  a  doctor  knew  to  bii  coet. 
Of  herself  i^t  says,-* 

"  When  I  was  young  I  was  never  what 
you  call  handsome,  but  brilliant ;  my  lan- 
goage  — ah!  then  it  was  —  something 
striking  and  original,  which  caught  every 
body's  attention.  I  remember  when  I 
was  living  with  Mr.  Pitt,  that  one  morn- 
ing after  a  partv  he  said  to  me,  '  Really, 
Hester,  Lord  Hertford  (the  father  of  tbe 
late  lord,  and  a  man  of  high  |>re(eo6ioes 
for  his  courtly  manners)  paid  you  so 
many  eompUmeuts  about  your  looks  last 
night,  that  you  might  well  be  proud  of 
them.*  '  Not  at  all,*  answered  I ;  '  he 
is  deceived  if  he  thinks  I  am  handsome, 
for  I  know  I  am  not.  If  you  were  to  take 
every  feature  in  my  iace  and  put  them  one 
by  one  on  the  Uble,  there  is  not  a  single 
one  would  bear  examination.  The  only 
thing  is,  that  put  together  and  lighted  up, 
they  look  well  enough.  It  is  homogeae- 
ous  ugliness,  and  nothing  more.'  Mr. 
Pitt  used  to  say  to  me  '  Hester,  whi|t 
sort  of  being  are  yoal  We  shall  ese 
some  day  winga  spring  out  of  yovr 
shoulders,  for  there  are  moments  when 
you  hardly  seem  to  walk  the  earth.'  There 
was  a  man  who  bad  known  me  well  for 
fifteen  years,  and  he  told  me  one  day  that 
he  hxA  tried  a  long  lime  to  make  me  out, 
but  he  did  not  know  whether  I  was  a 
devil  or  an  angd.  lliera  have  been  men 
who  have  been  intimate  with  me,  and  to 
whom  in  point  of  passion  I  was  no  more 
than  that  milk-jog,  and  there  were  others 
who  would  go  through  fire  for  me.  But 
all  this  depends  upon  the  star  of  a  per. 
son." 

We  are  told  there  was  a  sort  of 
resemhlance  hetween  her  and  Mr. 
Pitt;  unlesa  it  were  a  remote  one, 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  her  to  hare 


been  really  haadaome  or  attraofcLYe 
after  the  bloom  <^  early  ^outh.  Li- 
deed  her  own  statement  le  not  eaaen- 
tiidly  at  varianoe  with  thie,  when 
coupled  with  what  we  luvre  already 
Quoted  about  the  irr^;uliufiCy  of  her 
features:  she  says, — 

Doctor,  at  twenty  mj  eompleKioii 
was  like  alabaster,  and  at  five  p«eea'  dis- 
tance the  aharpesteye  coold  not  dieoovar 
my  pearl  necklace  from  nnr  akin;  my 
lips  wars  of  such  a  beantiful  carnatioo, 
that  withont  vanity  I  can  assnn  yon  vaiy 
raw  women  had  the  like.  A  dark  blue 
slMule  under  the  eyes,  and  the  blue  veias 
that  were  observable  through  the  trans- 
parent skin,  heightened  the  brilliaacy  of 
my  features.  Nor  were  tbe  roaoa  want> 
ing  in  my  cheeks;  and  to  all  this  was 
added  a  parmaneBcr  in  ay  kwka  that 
fiatigiia  of  bo  sort  oonld  impair.'' 

This  is  undoubtedly  sad  twaddle 
firom  an  old  and  un«txed  lady,  but 
it  has  the  redeeming  feature  though 
not  all  the  geniality  of  the  gossipiAg 
mniniscences  of  the  grandnwmma  in 
one  of  B^ranger^s  poems.  But  let 
us  now  contemplate  this  delicate 
beauty  at  "  sweet  twentj^**  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  an4  iu  ner  bellicgse 
guise:— 

"  From  her  manner  towards  people  it 
would  have  seemed  l}iat  she  was  the  only 
person  in  creation  privileged  to  abuse 
and  to  command  ;  othen  had  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  obey,  and  not  to  think.  Sbs 
was  haughty  and  overbearqig,  imparieat 
of  control,  born  to  rule,  and  more  at  ber 
ease  when  she  had  a  hundred  persons  to 
govern  than  when  she  had  only  ten.  She 
would  often  mention  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion 
of  her  fitness  for  military  commaod* 
Had  she  been  a  man  and  a  soldier,  flho 
would  have  been  what  the  French  csll 
a  tabreur**  (un  beau  Mbreur,  we  presume, 
the  worthy  doctor  means),  «•  for  never 
was  any  one  so  fond  of  wielding  wespoat 
and  of  boasting  of  ber  capability  of  using 
them  npen  e  fit  eeoaaion  as  she  wast  In 
bar  bed-room  or  on  bar  dirnn  aba  alwm 
bad  a  mace,  whioh  was  apiked  rovnd  the 
bead,  a  steel  battle-axe,  and  a  dagger; 
but  her  favourite  weapon  was  the  maoe. 
When  she  took  it  up,  whioh  aometimes 
was  the  case  when  vociferating  to  the 
men-servsnts,  I  have  seeu  them  flioek 
and  draw  back  to  be  out  of  tbe  resoh  of 
ber  arm  ;  and  on  one  occasion  a  powerfiii 
Turk,  a  men  about  forty,  of  great  muiea- 
lar  atrangtb,  and  with  a  remarkable  kleek 
beard,  on  har  making  a  gesture  as  if  to 
strike  him,  flew  back  so  suddenly  tbst  be 
knocked  down  another  who  was  bekioa 
him  and  foU  himself:" 
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ake  Med  teMtf  p«rtiea- 

Ittiy  ipon  tlM  power  to  hit  luund  and 
pat  her  Uam  weH  ia.  And  ihe  faaed 
to  ke^  bmelf  iawind  and  prao- 
iktmhtralaYeB,  The  doctor  giy«8 
t  veiy  okeoiDftaiitial  «nd  amosing 
aeeoutf  h^  flowing  a  black  ilave 
called  2eYiieb,  and  keeping  a  hu^ 
D%ger,  who  took  her  slaye^  part,  in 
piaj  imtfl  her  Albamaas  came  to 
mereBcoe. 

" '  I  iMaxd  a  stnnge  noise/  quoth  she, 
'and  went  out.  and  there  I  saw  Log- 
aagi  (one  of  her  lerTants^  with  hie  ejes 
ttarting  ont  of  his  head,  held  down  on 
tbe  ground  by  the  negro.  I  canght  the 
ieIloir*8  h^d,  though  one  of  bis  pistols 
n  directed  towards  me,  and  with  my 
otber  arm  gere  a  back-handed  stroke 
•eroae  Zeyneb's  £ace  (who  was  helping 
tbe  Meek)  that  knocked  her  down.  She 
ffH  op,  scaled  the  wall,  and  ran  off  to 
oaYda,  and  I  nerer  saw  her  more.  I 
caUed  the  Albanians,  and  had  Abu  AH 
tamed  oat  of  doors  inunediately.'" 

The  sequel  to  this  passage  of  arms 
is  mlnnlattcd  to  gire  lise  to  pleasant 
and  pions  reflections,  and  is  related 
by  Ae  worthy  doctor  with  great 
complacency: — "After  Zeyneb  ran 
awav,  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  tne  x£zam,  or  soldiers,  where  Lad^ 
Hester,  to  use  her  own  emphatic 
li^raage,  left  her  to  rot 

We  now  approach  the  other  topic 
to  which  we  nave  averted.  She  was 
an  inteUectnal  gladiator;  she  never 
daring  her  Kfe,  whether  in  the  Eng- 
liA  court  or  in  her  lair  at  Mount 
I^banon,  ever  deliberately  said  or 
wrote  any  thing  without  the  attempt 
to  give  pain  to  the  person  whom  she 
mrmed.  This  the  doctor  has 
clearly  intimated  in  several  passages. 
We  blow  from  better  authority  than 
uM,  that  having  considerable  talents 
^  >n  irr^^ular  order,  she  was  ex- 
^nav^y  dever  and  amusing  in  oon- 
JOBation,  as  all  such  persons  may 
^  who  spurn  all  bounds  moral 
wd  relifiious,  and  all  the  cour- 
t<>Ks  and  gentlenesses  of  intercom- 
^omcation  between  one  civilised 
and  another.  She  was  a 
pimic,  which  no  gentleman  or 
«dy  ever  yet  condescended  to  be, 
Ihouffh  the  wisest,  and  the  gravest, 
wd  the  best,  have  always  lent  their 
^^ktemptuous  applause  to  the  exhi« 
Bbon  of  the  moment,  whilst  in  the 
from  the  rery  d^^s  of  their 
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sool,  ihe^kathad  the  woithlesi  exhi- 
bitor. She  was  a  word-monger,  too  ; 
but  eertafiody  the  had  a  keen,  genuine 
relish  for  inn,  and  saw  in  men  and 
life  generally  the  weak  side  of  human 
nature  with  an  unfiMliag  precisicmy 
and  eapoeed  it  with  an  irreverent^ 
and  rude,  but  potent  hand.  Though 
she  affected  for  herself  all  manner  of 
silly  immunities  and  privileges  from 
her  rank,  she  nzed  upon  it  without 
the  s%hte8t  guunour  in  others,  and 
valued  it  not  a  rush.  She  never  was 
dasaded  for  an  instant  with  the  splen- 
dour of  position  or  title  —  king^ 
queen,  pdnce,  or  my  lord  this  or 
tnat ;  she  saw  only  the  man  or  wo- 
man, and  set  them  down  at  their  ab- 
stract, or  normal  worth.  In  matters 
touching  individuals  with  which  she 
was  not  herself,  or  her  relatives  tbe 
Pitts,  concerned,  her  observationa 
were  always  frank  and  feariess,  and 
g^erally  as  just  as  they  were  appo- 
site and  true  in  the  main,  thoi^h 
sometimes  urged  to  the  extreme. 
There  must  have  been  some  charm, 
some  witchery  in  her  conversation, 
even  up  to  a  late  period  of  her  lifb, 
or  men  of  a  different  caste  and  cali- 
bre from  our  doctor  would  not,  as 
they  did,  have  sat  with  her  in  tidk, 
chiefly,  we  believe,  of  a  wild,  wierd, 
and  forlorn  character,  for  several,  we 
might  say  many,  successive  hours. 
We  can  ourselves  understand  this 
witchery  of  converse,  for  we  did 
know  one  lady,  with  whom  we  have 
passed  as  many  hours,  perhaps,  in 
conversation  at  a  burst  as  imy  fa- 
voured visitor  did  with  Lady  Hester, 
but  we  never  knew  but  this  one,  and 
she,  too,  lies  amongst  savage  stran- 
gers in  a  land  afar  aff. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  art  in  coa* 
versation  hy  which  those  with  ade- 
quate abilities  and  knowledge,  readi- 
ness of  wit,  and  facility  of  delivery, 
may  render  themselves  agreeable. 
But  art  never  yet  made  a  eood  and 
gemal  talker,  for  the  heart  nas  more 
to  do  with  it  than  the  brain.  There 
must  be  effusion,  there  must  be 
abandonment,  there  must  be  the 
subtlest  sympathy  of  intellectual 
jfeeling  with  tne  beinff  you  address, 
there  must  be  a  total  forffetftilness 
and  annihilation  of  mere  self,  and  an 
absolute  unconsciousness  of  all  the 
world  beside,  and  its  mundane  consi- 
derations and  conditions ;  the  spirhs 
of  both  must  be  abroad  io  mingle  in 
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rapt  inteUectnal  excitement  during  a 
suspension  of  the  feelinj;  of  mortol- 
ity.  This  is  rare;  but  it  must  have 
existed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
m  those  who,  in  the  presence  of 
competent  auditors,  did,  like  Curran, 
greatly  distinguish  themselves  for 
conversational  powers.  Bjrronsays, — 

"  Curran— Curran  iatbe  man  who  struck 
me  most.  Such  iroa^oation!  There 
woa  never  any  thing  like  it  that  I  erer 
saw  or  beard  of.  His  publuked  life,  bis 
publith$d  speeches,  give  you  no  idea  of 
the  man — none  at  all.  He  was  a  nutdiiM 
of  imagination,  as  some  one  said  ofPiron, 
that  be  was  an  epigrammatic  machine." 

Again,  in  his  Memoranda,  Byron 
says  of  Curran : — 

"  The  riches  of  bis  Irish  imagination 
were  exhanstless.  I  have  beard  that 
man  speak  more  poetry  than  I  have  ever 
seen  written,  though  1  saw  bim  seldom 
and  but  occasionally." 

We  do  not  believe  we  have  anv 
memorial  from  Lord  Byron  himself 
touching  the  opinion  at  which  he  had 
arrived  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope ; 
but  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  life  of  the  poet, 
says,— . 

"  Among  the  persons  beside  I«ord 
Sligo  wbom  be  saw  most  of  at  this  time" 
(being  at  Athens,  ii.n.  1810-11)  "were 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Bruce. 
One  of  the  first  objects,  indeed,  that  met 
the  eyes  of  those  two  distinguished  tra. 
vellers  on  their  approaching  the  coast  of 
Attica  was  Lord  byron  disporting  in  his 
favourite  element  under  the  rocks  of 
Cape  Calonua.  They  were  afterwards 
made  acquainted  with  each  other  by  Lord 
Sh'go,  and  it  was,  I  believe,  in  the  course 
of  their  first  interview  at  bis  table  that 
Lady  Hester,  with  that  livelv  eloquence 
for  which  she  is  so  remarkable,  took  the 
poet  briskly  to  task  for  the  depreciating 
opinion  which,  as  she  understood,  he  en- 
tertained for  all  female  intellect.  Being 
but  little  inclined,  were  be  able,  to  sustain 
such  heresy  against  one  who  was  in  her 
own  person  such  an  irresistible  refutation 
of  it.  Lord  Byron  bad  no  other  refuse 
from  the  fair  orator's  arguments  than  m 
assent  and  silence,  and  this  well-bred 
deference  being,  in  a  sensible  woman's 
eyes,  equivalent  to  concession,  they  be. 
came  from  thenceforward  cordial  fnends. 
In  recalling  some  recollections  of  this  pe- 
riod  in  his  Memoranda,  after  relating,  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  caught  bathing 
by  an  English  party  at  Suniuro,  be  added, 
•  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  most 
delightful  acquaintance  I  formed  in 
Greece.'" 


Her  own  impressioBS  tf  Jjord 
Byron  were  less  favouraUe.  In  tbe 
main  they  were  not  imjust,  and  are 
abimdantly  shrewd.  Several  <^  the 
strictures,  we  may  remark,  whidi 
she  applies  to  Lord  B.*s  motives  and 
character,  might,  with  equal  jnstioe, 
be  directed  against  her  ovm : — 

"  In  reading  the  newspapers,  Lord 
Byron's  name  occurred.  *  I  think.'  said 
Lady  Hester,  '  he  was  a  strange  chanc- 
ter.  His  generosity  was  for  a  motive, 
bis  avarice  for  a  motive.  One  time  he 
was  mopish,  and  nobody  was  to  apeak  to 
him,  another  be  was  tor  being  jocular 
with  every  body.  Then  he  was  a  sort  of 
Don  Quixote,  fighting  with  the  police  Ibr 
a  woman  of  the  town,  and  then  he  wanted 
to  make  himself  something  great.  Bat 
when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  bullied  by 
the  Albanians,  it  was  all  over  with  bim  : 
you  must  not  shew  any  fear  with  them. 
At  Athens  I  saw  nolhmg  in  him  but  a 
well-bred  man,  like  many  others ;  for  as 
for  poetry,  it  is  easy  enough  to  write 
verses;  and  as  for  the  tboughu,  who 
knows  where  he  got  them  1  Many  a  one 
picks  up  some  old  book  thst  nobody 
knows  any  thing  about,  and  gets  his  ideas 
.  out  of  it.  He  hsA  a  great  deal  of  vice  in 
bis  looks;  bis  eyes  set  close  U^secher, 
and  a  contracted  brow,  so  (imitating  it). 
Ob,  Lord  !  I  am  sure  he  was  not  a  libera] 
man  whatever  else  he  might  he.  The 
only  thing  about  bis  looks  was  this  part 
(drawing  her  hand  down  the  cheek  to  the 
front  of  her  neck),  and  the  curl  on  bis 
forehead." 

She  was  perfectlv  right  in  the  con- 
clusion that,  notwitbstimding  all  Lord 
Byron*s  pretensions  to  liberality,  he 
was  not  a  liberal  man,  nor  was  be 
a  man  to  win  fame  in  any  other  pur- 
suit save  poetry.  Neither  nature,  nor 
temperament,  nor  courage,  nor  genius, 
had  he  of  that  order  which  makes 
heroes.  His  display  in  Greece  was  a 
melancholy  failure,  and  nobody  was 
more  bitterlv  conscioua  of  it  than 
himself.  LAdyHester^s  remarks  upon 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  are  likewise 
worth  quoting.  She  exclaims  to  the 
doctor, — 

"  There,  yon  see !  Was  I  right  abeat  * 
Josephine  1  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  print 
of  her  which  you  sent  me,  I  aaw  at  oace 
she  was  artful  beyond  measure.  I  tokl 
you  so,  you  know,  tiome  time  ago.  There 
are  two  or  three  lines  about  her  face 
that  make  me  think  she  waa  Satanic.  As 
for  being  handsome,  that  she  never  coald 
have  been.  But  Buonaparte,  whatever 
Lady  Charlotte  (Bury)  may  think,  bad 
naturally  aomething;  vnlgar.in  hia  eooi* 
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MMitioo.  H«  took  a  little  from  Oman,  a 
litUe  from  Cmot,  a  little  from  this  book, 
t  little  from  that,  and  made  up  a  some- 
tbiog  which  was  a  good  imitation  of  a 
great  man;  but  he  was  not  in  himself 
naturally  great.  As  for  killing  D'£n|;bien, 
if  he  had  killed  all  the  Bourbons,  for  the 
good  of  France,  I  should  sav  nothing 
to  that;  but  he  bad  not  much  feelin?. 
Whenever  he  laments  anv  body,  it  is 
always  tat  his  own  sake  he  does  it.  I 
don't  understand  a  great  man  either 
making  complaints  about  the  room  he 
slept  in  not  being  eood  enough  for  him, 
or  complaining  of  his  champagne.  I 
dare  say  he  had  slept  in  many  a  worse. 
Had  I  been  in  his  place  you  would  have 
seen  how  differently  I  should  have  acted, 
and  that  such  a  man  as  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
should  never  have  seen  that  he  could 
have  the  power  of  vexing  me.  He  was 
not  what  1  call  a  man  of  genius ;  a  man 
of  considerable  talent  he  certainly  was." 

Perhaps  this  is  the  best  criticism 
in  the  adverse  sense  that  ever  was 
pronounced  upon  Napoleon.  She  is 
only  mistaken  when  she  fancies  it 
was  from  want  of  moral  firmness 
and  innate  dignity  of  feeling  that 
N^leon  took  the  unworthy  course 
^  did  towards  the  unfortunate 
governor  of  St.  Helena.  No,  it 
was  all  done  coldly  and  calmly  upon 
escalation.  He  wished  to  appear  to 
the  people  of  the  various  European 
nations  as  underp;oinff  martyrdom  on 
tbe  rock  to  which  ne  was  chained. 
He  wanted  to  keep  his  name  alive  in 
tbe  minds  of  all  men,  and  in  the 
lic&rts  of  many,  and  he  succeeded. 
Byron  spoke  truly,  though  in  sound- 
i%  verse,  when  he  said, — 

"Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth 
art  thou  ! 

She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild 
name 

Was  ne*er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds 
tlian  now. 
That  thou  art  nothing  save  the  jest  of 
Fame, 

Who  woo'd  thee,  once  thy  vassal." 

Cold  and  selfish  Buonaparte  was. 
Had  he  not  been  so  he  neither  could 
utve  achieved  nor  maintained  his  po- 
jjtion.  And  for  the  murder  of  D'£i^- 
"icn,  it  was  committed,  not  for  the 
good  of  Prance,  unless  so  far,  indeed, 
w  that  was  involved  in  the  preserva- 
^on  of  the  life  of  the  ruler  of  France. 
Buonaparte  had  D'Enghien  shot  to 
save  himself  from  assassination,  Yrith 
which  he  was  constantly  threatened. 
^  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the 


Bourbons  and  their  adherents,  tiie 
audacious  murder  had  the  effect  on 
which  Buonaparte  calculated.  The 
whole  race  and  their  followers  were 
utterly  appaUed,  confounded,  and 
terror-stricken,  and  no  attempt  was 
ever  afterwards  made  upon  the  life 
of  Buonaparte,  except  by  an  insane 
German  fanatic.  Thus  it  became 
manifest  fi>om  what  quarter  the  as- 
sassins had  come.  Napoleon  might 
not  have  had  genius  in  Lady  He8ter*8 
sense  of  the  word,  but  he  had  not 
alone  considerable  talent,  but  a  con- 
ffr^tion  of  talents,  as  was  said  of 
ner  nucleus  by  Canning,  "rare  in 
their  separate  excellence,  wonderf\il 
in  their  combination.**  In  sooth,  he 
had,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the 
Udentn  needf^  for  the  chief  of  a 
mighty  empire  in  peace  or  war.  His 
powers  and  achievements  as  a  finan- 
cier and  administrator  were  quite  as 
great  and  as  marvellous  as  those  dis- 
played bv  the  general  on  the  battle- 
field. But  what  does  Lady  Hester 
call  a  man  of  genius  ?   She  says, — 

"  A  man  of  genius  is  like  a^ne  dia- 
mond. What  I  understand  by  a  fine 
diamoud  is  one  resembling  a  large  drop 
of  water — smooth  and  even  on  every 
side,  so  that  whichever  way  you  look  at 
it  there  is  a  blaze  of  light  that  seems  as 
if  it  would  spread  as  you  gaze  on  it." 

If  this  be  a  correct  as  well  as  a  po- 
etical description  of  a  man  of  genius, 
then  never  yet  did  such  exist  upon 
earth,  and  Alexander  and  Cassar  must 
be  content  to  fall  into  rank  with  Na- 
poleon, as  simply  men  of  considerable 
talent.  But  Lady  Hester  adds, — 

"  However,  men  of  genius  have  seldom 
a  look  that  would  tell  yon  they  are  so, 
for  what  a  heavy. looking  man  Mr.  Fox 
was  !  Did  you  ever  see  him  1  Mr.  Pitt, 
again,  had  notliing  remarkable  in  his  ap- 
pearance ;  Mr.  Pitt's  was  not  a  face  that 

fave  one  the  idea  of  a  clever  man.  As 
e  walked  through  the  park  you  would 
have  taken  him  u>r  a  poet,  or  some  such 
person  ;  thin,  tall,  and  rather  awkward, 
looking  upwards  as  if  his  ideas  were  en 
Voir,  and  not  remarking  what  was  passing 
round  him ;  there  was  no  expression  in 
bim  at  such  a  moment.  It  was  my  grand- 
father who  had  the  fine  look.  The  beat 
picture  of  him  is  at  Chevoning ;  he  is 
represented  in  his  robes." 

Lady  Hester  elsewhere  says  that 
Charles  Fox  just  looked  like  the  land- 
lord of  a  public-house,  Aitd,  judging 
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fim  kifl  portnuii,  we  •honM  Um 
eomparison  is  not  amiis;  and  that  if 
his  lot  had  been  difierently  cast  he 
mmld  have  been  that  style  of  jolly 
landlord  who  drinks  np  to  his  own 
share  all  the  profits.  We  have  no 
doabt  her  desmption  of  Pitt  is  accu- 
rate. Chat^briand  had  already,  in 
his  sketches,  said  of  him : — 

<*  Pitt,  tall  and  slender,  had  an  air  at 
once  melancholy  and  tarcastic.  His  de- 
liTerj  was  cold,  his  intonation  mono- 
tonous, his  action  soaroely  peroepdUe ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  lucidity  and  fluency 
of  bk  thoQf  hta,  the  logic  of  his  argu- 
mentfl«8iiddenlT  irradiated  with  flashes  of 
eloquence,  renoered  his  talent  something 
ahuve  the  ordinary  line.  1  frequently 
saw  Pitt  walking  across  St  James  s 
Park  from  his  own  bouse  to  the  palace." 

It  was  Lady  Hester  who  presided 
over  her  uncle's  household  affairs, 
but  the  illustrious  French  emigrant, 
then  utterly  unnoticed  by  the  JEng- 
lish  world  of  fashion,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  aware  of  this.  The  la- 
dies who  were  then  the  grac^  and 
charms  of  the  drawing-room  might 
have  been  the  ^grandmothers  of  the 
^^lovelinesses,**  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  coin  the  word,  who  danced  at  his 
house  in  short  waists  and  shorter 
petticoats  in  1822,  when  the  exile 
for  honour's  sake  and  the  neglected 
man  of  genius  was  ambassador  of 
France.  He  fancied  that  he  and  his 
firiend  Fontanes,  and  other  deserving 
and  worthy  gentlemen,  were  slighted 
and  contemned  in  their  poverty — one 
might  say  their  destitution — by  the 
English  prime -minister ;  but  they 
were  only  not  known  to  him  from 
the  common  herd  of  frivolous  and 
worthless  emigrants — ^not  sought  out, 
and,  in  a  word,  neglected  —  only,  we 
hope,  because  unknown.  We  believe 
William  Pitt  did  not  like,  and  had 
no  reason  to  like,  any  of  the  Bour- 
bonists  he  was  compelled  to  meet 
and  recognise  from  *'the  gross  fat 
man,**  wno  was  aflerwar£  Louis 
XV  ill.,  downwards.  But  he  was 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  exhibit 
any  show  of  rudeness  or  supercili- 
ousness to  tihe  humblest  or  the  worst 
of  them,  as  Chateaubriand  imagined 
be  did  to  himself  and  his  companions 
upon  one  occasion : — 

"Pitt,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  steel - 
hilted  sword  by  his  side,  hat  under  his 
^*  tsoendsd,  taking  two  or  three  steps 


at  a  time.  la  his  paisi^  he  osiljr  Mt 
with  two  or  three  eougrants  who  had  bo- 
ihing  to  do.  Casting  on  us  a  disdainful 
look,  be  turned  up  his  nose  and  his  pale 
Okce,  and  passed  on." 

The  fact  is,  Pitt  thought  not  of 
them,  if  he  even  so  looked  at  them 
that  a  knowledge  of  their  preaeooe 
was  conveyed  to  the  sensorium.  Xo 
put  it  in  a  little  loftier  langoage  than 
that  used  by  the  Frenchnran,  and  by 
Lady  Hester,  to  describe  his  reveries, 
"His  nund  was  wandering  away, 
away!"  But,  to  return  to  Rtt's 
domestic  life,  the  viscount  says : — 

*'  At  home  the  great  flnaneier  kept  no 
sort  of  order ;  he  had  no  regular  hours 
for  his  meals  or  for  sleep.  Over  head 
and  ears  in  debt,  he  paid  nobody,  and 
never  could  take  the  trouble  to  east  up  a 
bin.  A  vaUt'dB^hambre  managed  nts 
bouse.  lU-dressed,  without  {Oeasaie, 
without  passion;  greedy  of  power,  he 
despised  honours,  and  would  not  be  any 
thing  more  than  William  Pitt." 

We  fear,  even  from  Lady  Hester's 
account,  that  this  is  pretty  nearly  all 
in  the  main  too  true.  Cbateaa- 
briand  adds, — 

'*  In  the  mouth  of  June  182t.  Lord 
Liverpool  took  me  to  dine  at  his  country 
house.  As  we  crossed  Putney  Heath,  he 
shewed  me  the  small  house  where  the 
son  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  statesman  who 
had  had  Europe  in  his  pay,  aud  distii. 
buted  with  bis  own  hand  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  worid,  died  poor.*' 

Lady  Hester  is  reported  to  have 
told  man^  stories  of  ritt*s  refusal  of 
large  assistance  in  money -matt^ 
fhmi  various  bodies  of  his  ooontiy- 
men,  chiefly  commercial  persons ;  and 
his  stem  repudiation  of  all  propitia- 
tory presents  from  abroad.  Unsup- 
ported by  other  testimony,  these  re- 

gorts,  even  if  correct,  are  valoelesi; 
ut  we  believe  with  Chateaubriand, 
that  Pitt  was  not  accessible  to  a  bribe 
in  any  shape.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  submit  to  any  ^stters,  and  above 
all  golden  ones.  We  eaa  go  wi^ 
and  sympathise  in,  what  follows  those 
narrations, — 

"  *  When  I  think  of  the  ingratitude  of 
the  English  nation  to  Mr.  ritt,  for  sU 
his  personal  sacrifices  and  distnteteeted- 
ness,  for  his  life  wasted  in  the  aerrioe  of 
his  country  !*  Here  Lady  Heeter's  esis- 
tions  got  the  better  of  her,  and  she  hmtt 
into  team— she  sobbed  as  she  spoks. 
'  Psople  iitde  kaew  what  hs  had  tods^ 
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^<^o*€lAck  9  moraiog.  witb 
p>m  «DMgh  to  see  for  a  week,  obliged 
•  tiaw  lie  wee  at  breakfast, 

■M^tteehin^  first  one,  then  aaotber, 
™  WBTo'dock ;  tbea,  eetieg  a  mtttton* 
kvryng  off  to  tbe  House,  and 
tesbedg^.       eeeapelled  to  speak 
•"'w^e  has  laags  QBtU  two  or  time  in 
WbocsttWeUodit!  AfUr 
ti^ieiiKd  as  he  was,  and  havisf  eaten 
■*"Wg.  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  all  daj, 
kjwonld  sup  with  Dundas,  Hoskisson, 
Mr.  Ix)og,  and  tncb  persons,  and 
JO  to  bed  to  get  three  or  four  boars' 
mt^ ;  and  to  raiew  the  same  thing  the 
jwt  d^,  snd  the  next,  and  the  next. 

Ah,  doctor,  in  town,  daring  the 
•rag  of  ptriiament,  what  a  life  was  his ! 
fnm  his  sleep  (for  he  was  a  good 
with  a  ietpalch  from  Lord  MeU 
then  down  to  Windsor ;  then,  if 
*  y  W  «  kour  to  spare,  trjing  to 
lOinsthiBg :  Mr.  Adams,  with  a 
►  Mr.  LoBjf ,  with  aaotherf ;  then,  Mr. 
i;  then,  with  a  little  bottle  of  cordial 
^aetjtoa  in  bis  pockst,  off  to  the  House, 
?~  three  or  four  in  the  rooming ;  then 
•  to  a  hot  roppsr  for  three  or  four 
'        to  talk  over  what  was  to  he 
day ;  and  wine,  and  wine  ! 
^»e»y  «p  Mxtnorniogwhen  taC-tat-tat 
^™  tweatror  thirty  people,  one  after 
2«^«»d  the  horses  walking  before 
^.T^' froa  two  tUl  sunset,  waiting 
It  wai  enough  to  kill  a  man-it 
Bimder!" 

^rae  of  the  fiil«ment  of  an 
Ban's  greedinm  of  power, 
»  pat  H  js  hi,  enemies  would 
pot  it,-«  of  hjg  wifHieyotion  to 
JWJMW  of  hit  country,  as  his 
W»djs  and  w  have  no  doubt, 

*fli  SLl"^**  hereafter 
*aide«nl)e  rt,  u  mehmcholy.  It 
*«w  PMnMy  the  vanity  ot  aU 
™M?»»«te.  «ffld  the  penalties 
ypmwMt  payfor  your  pte^Mninent 


iS^^^\m<>^  lies  self 
™ai«w  at  tbe  ba»e.  Ytl  4ia  strug  - 


r  lies  self- 


which  now  the  hmmt  or 

would  not  be  disposed  to  refiise.  Yet 
sureljr  his  career,  as  we  haye  seen  il 
descnbed,  was  not  an  enviable  one, 
for  it  was  quite  &ctitious.  Hard  ex- 
ercise and  high  stimulants,  the  con* 
ditions  and  circumstances  under  which 
aracer  is  trained,  lires  and  wins,  and 
then  dies  off  at  once,  or  is  sent  to 
stud.  Wine,  and  wine,  and  wine,  to 
produce  reaction  on  exhaustion ;  and 
then  the  severe  preparation  for  the 
real  work,  and  the  work  itself  at  the 
jmce  that  kills.  Set  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  the  restoratives  as  for  good 
or  bad  in  Pitt's  case  for  the  outward 
animal,  and  observe  the  wear  and 
tear  within,  and  see  if  one,  when  he 
sunk,  mi^ht  not  have  assumed  the 
philosophic  tone  of  a  modem  poet, 
the  only  poet  of  these  d^enerate 
days,  and  exclaim, — 

"  I  never  thought  he  eoold  have  lired  so 
long : 

His  food  was  glory*  which  was  poison  to 
bis  mind. 
And  peril  to  bis  body." 

We  altogether  wnree  with  Lady 
Hester,  **  Tliat  Mr.  ritt  cot  into  debt, 
is  no  wonder!  How  coiud  a  man  so 
circumstanoed  look  into  his  affiursP  " 
Indeed  he  could  not ;  and  she  adds,^ 

And,  of  course,  there  were  many 
things  I  could  not  attend  to,  whatever 
disposition  I  might  have  had  to  do  so* 
The  bills  that  were  given  in  by  the  cook« 
tbe  valet,  and  such  people,  I  looked  over, 
Merelv  the  postohaises- and -four  were 
enough  to  run  away  with  a  moderate  in- 
come.  Every  now  and  then  I  fixed  upon 
some  glaring  overcharge,  and  made  some 
inquiry  i^>out  it,  just  to  put  a  check  upon 
them  ;  and  ou  such  occasions  I  would  say, 
'  Take  care  that  this  does  not  happen 
again  r   But  what  with  great  dinners, 
and  one  thing  or^other,  it  was  imposaibU 
to  do  any  good/' 

It  is  quite  dear  that  in  this  humble 
but  esswitial  wav,  h«  ladyship  could 
not  do  any  Kood  to  the  JjaUonW©^ 

financier ;  ^^^^  H"^^^ 

tbe  notion  in  whi(^  P^^P^ 
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great  or  important.  She,  however, 
with,  in  this  case,  a  pardonahle  vanity, 
insists  on  it  She  says  that  with  the 
exception  of  Dondas  and  a  nohle 
lord  whose  name  would  scarcely  he 
worth  ffuessing  at,  all  the  team  Pitt 
had  to  drive  were  mere  rahhle ;  more 
technically,  she  would  have  said  rips, 
we  believe  he  did  not  tolerate  roarers. 
This  ^ving  the  Lord  Blank  into  the 
bargain,  we  are  confident  is  true,  and 
time  would  seem  to  have  proved  it. 
She  adds,  dpropos  to  nothmg  here, 
but  characteristically  as  to  Pitt : — 

*'  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  be 
always  conceived  more  favourably  of  that 
man's  understanding  who  talked  agreeable 
nonsense,  than  of  bis  who  talked  sensibly 
only ;  for  the  latter  might  come  from 
books  and  study,  wbile  tbe  former  could 
only  be  tbe  natural  fruit  of  bis  own  im- 
agination." 

This,  perhaps,  as  a  rule  for  reading 
human  kind,  is  worth  thinking  of. 
We  come  to  her  statement  of  Pitt's 
opinions  about  the  Bourbons,  the 
which  statement,  from  a  variety  of 
circumstances  and  conclusions  before 
arrived  at  from  good  evidence,  we 
are  satisfied  is  true : — 

"  Lady  Hester  said,  that  those  who 
asserted  Mr.  Pitt  wanted  to  put  the 
Bourbons  on  the  throne,  and  tlmt  they 
followed  his  principles,  lied;  and  if  she 
had  been  in  parliament,  she  would  have 
told  them  so.  I  once  heard  a  great  per- 
son in  conversation  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Mr.  Pitt's  reply  was,  *  When- 
ever T  make  peace,  whether  with  a  consul, 
or  with  whosoever  it  is  at  the  head  of 
the  French  government,  provided  I  can 
have  any  dependence  upon  him,  I  will 
do  it.'  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  Bourbons,  and  the  only 
merit  he  ever  allowed  to  any  one  of 
them,  was  to  him  who  was  afterwards 
Charles  X.,  whose  gentlemanly  manners 
and  mild  demeanour  he  could  not  be 

other  wifie  thAti  nloaia^  with      Mr  Pi*» 


if,  for  a  king  and  a  gentlemaa,  then  jir 
could  be  any  redemption  firoin  ttefi  as 
slough  of  filth,  and  treachery,  aitVKM 
ingratitude,  in  which  this  cold  ?«•  3?. 
luptuary,  and  paltry  and  cruel  tymi  u.n 
had  plunged  nimself — umedeeiM  xk 
we  say,  by  Charles's  genuaw  wk:- 
genial  wit,  and  fhinkest  courtesy,  tfi  I 
outward  show  of  generous  maiimieil^«j 
Ilis  brother  James  was  in  cv«!||>i^ 
thinj^,  except  in  intellect,  as  a  nMl-lwrv 
dealing  with  mankind,  a  moreertb[>.| 
mable  person,  though  rather  bdoilti 
even  the  average  of  princes.  Yij-^ 
with  him  sunk  the  fabric  which  Mf 
been  potentlv  sustained  by  the  bfi»^^.j 
ther,  with  the  vilest  props,  and  ^ 
the  most  rotten  foundation.  So  fti 
was  with  Louis  XVUL ;  he  niij  ^ 
naged  to  feed  on  at  his  gilded  troa^ 
to  die  a  king,  while  ms  suooessail 
the  only  gentleman  of  his  haS^ 
(though  he  had  been  a  rope-dantf  ^ 
in  his  youth,  and  a  Jesuit  in  \3§  ^ 
penitential  old  age),  was  driven  forik 
an  exile  from  his  country,  with  hitt* 
ing  and  reproach,  through  the  agen^  Jj 
of,  perhaps,  the  vilest  and  tbe  nM 
footith  conspiracy  that  the  yna)d^  , 
civilised  or  barbaric,  ever  yet  has 
known.     The  principal  actors  m 
it,  Lafitte  and  Lafiiyette,  and  tbe 
multitudinous  other  deluded  con- 
spirators, have  left  their  "mea  cii^ 
mea  maxima  culpa j*  to  history,  which 
will  have  to  record  their  stupidity, 
the  subtle  use  that  was  made  of  it, 
and  the  injury  in  the  way  of  incubus 
for  a  time — and  it  is  too  long — men 
who  pant  for  a  rational,  a  just,  and  a 
comparatively  free  government,  have 
been  compelled  to  suffer  for  a  fault 
and  folly  which  was  not  theirs,  but 
that  of  the  deluded  individuals  in 
whom  they  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  confide. 

The  confidence  (such  as  it  was) 
reposed  in  her  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  tbe 
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» yigmr^  and  ability,  with  a  will 
mitable,  and  a  ^ride  as  great; 
who  was  at  the  same  tune  engaged  in 
ne^odatioDS,  intrkucs,  and  enter- 
prises at  home  and  abroad,  the  most 
mtncate,  embarrassing,  and  porten- 
totnly  important,  not  alone  to  this 
country,  but  mankind,  and  which, 
■^wrdmjly,  required  the  fullest  ex- 
ercise (H  all  those  faculties,  endow- 
ments, and  powers,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  confided  to  Wil- 
liam Pitt  as  a  spNBcial  instrument  un- 
der Divine  Providence.  Lady  Hester 
came  to  fancy  herself  as  sreat  in 
^<macy  and  statecraft  as  Mr.  Pitt 
himself^  and  persuaded  herself  that 
he  thought  so  too,  and,  touching 
this,  has  related  to  the  doctor  com- 
plimentary sayings  which,  if  not  the 
"   '      of  her 


her  own  diseased  ima- 
gination, are  not  very  creditable  to 
the  good  taste,  the  smoerity,  or  the 
Kood  feeling,  of  her  illustrious  uncle, 
lodeed,  she  attributes  to  him,  more- 
over, the  opinion  that  she  had  a  mi- 
Ktaiy  genius  of  the  highest  order, 
and  that  the  awkward  accident  of 
sex  alone  prevented  him  from  plac- 
'mg  her  at  the  head  of  vast  armies. 
Then  would  the  fiune  of  Marlborough 
have  been  edipeed,  and  the  star  of 
Wellington  never  would  have  arisen. 
It  is  possible  Pitt  may  have,  with  that 
^vity  of  mien  and  aspect  which  was 
m  him  habitual,  said  some  of  the 
tlungs  she  reports  in  really  good-hu- 
OKmred,  fondling  jest  to  a  fair  and 
devoted  relative.  And  this  would  be 
•  way  of  accountmg  for  it.  But, 
without  having  recourse  to  such  a 
"Opposition,  we  can  imagine  there  was 
"ome  slight  foundation  for  the  fol- 
lowing scene  on  Windsor  Terrace,  in 
which  George  IIL,  whose  own  brain 
^  never  one  of  the  soundest,  was 
w«  principal  actor.  There  is  a  story 
MI  Scn^^s  Memoirs  of  his  brother, 
Uird  Sydenham,  which  the  writer 
«  this  paper  reviewed,  and  which 
*hew8  the  poor  king  was  in  the  habit 
ofphmng  off  scenes  in  this  charac- 
ter wfthWilliam  Pitt:— 

"'The  king  end  all  the  princes  and 
pnaceates  were  walking,  and  he  turned 
««nd  to  him,  •  Pitt,*  says  he, '  I  have 
^  a  new  minister  in  jonr  room.'  Mr. 
Pitt  hnmed'mtely  replied,  *  At  your  ma- 
il's pleasure,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
tkat  Toor  majesty  has  found  one  to  relieve 
■la  from  the  burden  of  affaira ;  a  little  re- 
wuMntaad  fxasb  air  will  do  me  good.' 


The  king  went  on  aa  if  finishing  his  sen- 
tence, and  without  heeding  what  Mr. 
Pitt  bad  aaid,  '  A  minister  better  than 
yourself.'  Mr.  Pitt  rejoined,  *  Your 
majesty's  choice  cannot  but  be  a  wise 
one.'  The  king  resumed,  *1  tell  you^ 
Pitt,  I  shall  hate  a  better  minister  than 
you  ;  and,  moreover,  I  shall  have  a  good 
general.'  The  raillery  began  to  grow  puz- 
iling,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  with  all  his  courtly 
Boannera,  was  at  a  loaa  to  know  what  it 
meant ;  so  he  said, '  Do,  pray,  condeacend 
to  tell  me  who  this  unknown  and  remark- 
able person  is,  that  X  may  pay  him  the 
respect  due  to  bis  great  talents  and  your 
majesty's  choice.*  The  king  relieved  him 
from  his  embarrassment.  *  There  is  my 
new  minister,'  said  he,  pointing  to  me, 
whom  Mr.  Pitt  had  under  hia  arm; 
'  there  is  not  a  man  in  my  kingdom  who 
is  a  better  politician  than  Lady  Heater, 
and  (assuming  an  air  of  seriousness,  which 
made  his  manner  quite  touching)  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  saying,  too,  there  is  not 
a  woman  who  adoma  her  sex  more  than 
she  does.  And  let  me  say,  Mr.  Pitt, 
you  have  not  reaaon  to  be  proud  that  you 
are  a  minister,  for  there  have  been  many 
before  you  and  will  be  many  after  you ; 
but  you  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
who  unites  every  thing  that  is  great  in 
man  and  woman.'  Doctor,  the  tears 
came  into  Mr.  Pilt*8  eyea,  and  how  the 
court  ladies  did  bite  their  lips.**^ 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  doc- 
tor ventured  to  comment  on  this  cha- 
racteristic narrative,  but  if  Mr.  Bur- 
chell  had  been  the  listener,  he  would 
have  crowned  the  last  part,  being  the 
resolution  and  moral  of  the  story, 
with  a  very  energetic  fudge  !  But 
the  anecdote  will  serve  to  shew  very 
clearly  the  notions  she  had  jzot  into 
her  head.  And  this  belief  in  her 
peculiar  ^eatness  of  intellect  from  an 
early  penod  appears  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  inducmg  her  to  consider  her- 
self freed  from  the  ordinary  restraints 
on  the  behaviour  of  her  sex  in  soci- 
ety—and, indeed,  exempt,  as  a  supe- 
rior being,  from  the  conmion  ceremo- 
nies and  courtesies  of  intercourse 
between  well-bred  people.  She  re- 
ports ivith  infinite  complacency  and 
glee  the  rude  —  nay,  the  vulgar 
things  she  said  to  princes,  and  dukes 
and  duchesses,  and  peers  and  peer- 
esses, innumerable,  and  shews  that^ 
even  in  youth  she  was  impressed  with 
a  preposterous  notion  of  her  own 
dignity.  The  favourite  phrase  with 
her  was,  ''I  am  a  Pitt  T  and  Pitts 
she  thought  were  above  all  ordinary 
rules,  laws,  considerationa,  and  obh^* 
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gations.  Foronce,Bhe8tardedeveiithe 
aoc^r  bv  giving  utterance  to  a  por- 
tion of  tnis  doctrine.  She  had  asked 
him,  ***Ought  not  a  perKm  to  act 
80 r  « Undoubtedly;  I  replied,  'a 
peraoii  of  principle  would  not  act 
Otherwise.'  *  Principle!'  she  exdaim- 
ed,  *'  What  do  you  mean  by  princi- 
ple? lamaFHt!"*  Thepoorman 
flays  very  snbmissiydy,  though  now 
out  of  the  reach  of  nis  patroness's 
stalwart  arm,  **As  I  £d  not  un- 
derstand predselv  why  a  Pitt  should 
be  above  principle,  altnougfa  it  would 
seem  there  is  a  species  <x  integrity 
higher  than  principle  itself,  I  held 
my  tongue  and  Lady  Hester  went 
on."  But,  dpropat  to  principle  and 
the  place  where  the  Tolnme  has 
turned  open  before  us,  she  says  of 
Lord  Brougham 

"  *  An  Eogliahman  wbo  was  here,  and 
who  knew  him,  one  day  said  to  me, 
'  What  do  you  think  of  Lord  Brougham's 
principles r  'Why,'  answered  I,  'I 
think  tbsy  are  like  mine— none  at  all.' 
How  he  stared,  doctor,  until  I  added, 
'  He  has  peculiar  ones  made  for  himsnlf, 
as  I  have."' 

A  civil  explanation  for  her  lady- 
ship, but  not  a  saving  one  to  him  on 
whom  she  had  by  antidpation  placed 
the  brand  he  now  bears  I 

This,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  said  many  ^ears  agch— long  be^ 
fore  Brougham  jumped  Jim  Crow  in 
so  brazen-faced  and  comical  a  man- 
ner. But  this  is,  in  some  sort,  a 
digression.   To  return.  She  had  the 

freatest  possible  contempt  for  all 
Itt^s  c<^Ieagues  and  pohtical  sup- 

Srters,  except  Dunoas.  Greorge 
mdug  was  the  especial  object  of 
her  aversion.  The  intense  bitterness 
of  her  hatred  to  him,  we  doubt  not, 
arose  from  the  foct  forced  upon  her 
consciousness,  that  while  she  thought 
she  was  playing  him  as  a  political 
cud,  he  was,  in  truth,  making  use  of 
her  to  promote  his  own  ambitious 
projects.  She  was  indignant  at  hear- 
ing hiip  called  hapfiaomp 

** '  Good  God,'  she  exclaimed, « what 
fbols  people  are  !  Some  people  thought 
Mr.  Cfmning  bad  a  inefomead,  because 
it  was  bald.  There  was  not  one  fiaaton 
or  ome  limb  in  Caaaing  but  what  was 
vidgar,  esoept  his  teeCh«  and  those  I  am 
not  sure  were  not  false  \  and  why  I  think 
so  is,  that  once  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  spit  blood  in  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  said  he  had  a  dreadful 


tooAtch.  Pe<^le  do  n't  split  btood  wich 
loothaehs.' " 

When  she  comes  to  treat  of  Can- 
ning's deceitfulness  and  duplidty^ibe 
sets  upon  themes  in  whicn  she  will 
find  more  to  sympathise  with  her. 
But,  to  do  Canning  s  memory  jntioe, 
we  should  not  think  any  thing  now- 
adays of  the  worst  thing  he  ever  did ; 
it  is  since  his  time  that  the  distinction 
between  personal  honour  and  poli- 
tical honour  has  been  discovered,  and 
we  ought  to  give  him  the  benefit  oi 
it  He  will  then  be,  vmder  this  nao- 
dification,  as  superior  to  his  suc- 
cessors in  honour,  and  consistency, 
and  truthAilness,  as  he  was  in  alMlify 
and  eloQuence.  It  is  not  iair  to  try 
a  man  by  a  Fitt-test  in  the  dars  it 
Feel.  Let  us,  however,  hear  Lady 
Hester's  tirade : — 

" '  Ob,  Lord,  wbea  I  thtuk  of  bis 
duplieity"*  (if.  Canning's,  not  PmI's, 
for  tb*  laUer  was  not  salleieatly  gram 
then  to  have  the  riad  taken  off)  ;  for 
it  was  not  on  matters  of  this  sort  onlf, 
but  in  STery  thing  he  was  deceitfal.  I 
only  regret  that  he  ever  took  me  in  as  h* 
did  /"'  (hence  the  spiteftilness).  *' '  Hot 
he  was  so  artful  n  to  make  me  befiere, 
at  last,  in  his  protestations  of  aduiratioii 
for  Mr.  Pk( ;  and,  as  Mr.  Pitt  waa  sv- 
pamided  bv  sneh  foots  as  €asrl»reagbaod 
Hawkesborr,  1  thoaght  it  loight  be  vee- 
firi  to  btm  in  lightening  bia  laboara,  for 
be  WIS  clever  aad  wrote  wel;  whilsc 

Mr.  Pitt  could  Bever  trust  Lord  C  to 

draw  up  an  official  paper  without  baviog 
to  cress  out  and  correct  half  of  it.  But 
the  first  time  I  saw  him,  I  thought  him 
insincere,  and  told  Mr.  Pitt  so,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  add  how  much  1  diililced 
him.  *  Oh,'  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  •  be  is  vtrr 
amusing,  and  when  yov  hare  seen  more 
of  him,  you  wilt  think  so  toa ! '  '  WsH, 
we  shall  see,'  said  L  <  You  mast  Kite 
hia,'  rejoiaed  Mr.  Pitt;  *  he  is  ae  bat 
liaot'  1  answered, '  WeU,  if  I  OMut,  1 
must : '  but  I  nei^er  did.  It  u  true  I  tuk 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  get  him  intafewnr 
again,  when  he  was  out  of  favour,  wUk  Ur» 
Pitt ;  but  it  was  because  I  really  believed 
him  to  be  Mr.  Pitt's  friend,  and  thought 
he  would  be  another  strong  home  in  the 
stable.'" 

In  another  place,  and  under  1^ 
spirit  of  a  better  foding,  she  says,— 

"  *  When  I  think  of  poor  Mr.  Pitt,  I 
am  the  more  and  more  persuaded  that  die 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  not  worth 
the  Idnaoess  we  bestow  upon  them. 
Never  did  so  pure  an  angel  enter  upon 
life  as  be ;  but,  ^d  God  f  when  be 
died,  had  he  to  begut>^e  woiM  again,  hs 
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tadkiskivdacM  by  going  orer  to 
■ONL  TImq  see,  doctor,  whal  fof- 
taead  lock  are  1  Mr.  FiU»  during  bui 
w»ipau  ift  kts  coontr  j'l  service,  could 
1^  set  t  gleans  of  ■ncceas  to  clieoff 
^;  vbilM  s  liverpool  and  m  Castle> 
^^^g  trinpipbs  fall  upon  them  in 
Ob,  H  makes  me  siA  to  think 
«t  Vi.  Pitt  Bkoo\d  bare  died  tkrongk 
MkUw  for  bis  cosntrj*— tkat  Lotd 
■^W^.  to  bearty  as  be  was,  sbould 
wt  ^Ta  sunk  under  it.  and  sboalil 
im^d  Botbing  but  diffieoUies  and  dia. 
tttiatiBflats ;  vbile  aucb  fallows  aa 
it — indC-  ,wbo  do  not  care  if  the 

*«<T  were  ruined,  provided  they  kept 
^wpWses,  should  have  nothing  but  good 

TOW  attend  them,  as  if  it  were  the 
«fct  of  ibeuf  stnpnl  measures  \    But,  not 
''ith  that,  they  must  eren 

WkydiseteAtt  on  his  memory,  by  attri. 

■■**yohi»aHae  of  conduct  he  never 

|v*OBd»  To  tkiak  ef  Canning  going 
and  s&jiag,  *  This  is  the  glorious 

g«*a»  of  Putt  •  and  the  papera  echoing 
worda,*  This  is  the  glorious  system  of 

Rtt  !*   Wby.  when  Louis  XVIII.  came 

nEagbiid,  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  receive 
••^"ttgthat  only  as  Count  Somebody 

*°  ^^^^^ 

Apreashm  on  me) ;  and  when  I  used 
^  -yio  Mr.  Wtt,  •  Oh.  Lord,  what  does  it 
«inifyl  Dolethimheking.ifhawanta 
«J  •  No/  replied  Mr.  Piti,  •  I  am  not 
^tiag  to  rs^taUisk  the  Boorbensoa 
;  only  let  the  Fieaoh  hare 
Mje  stable  goTsnuaent  that  we  can 
«e  pc«»  witb,tbat  is  alL  I  am  not 
to  aacrifice  the  interests  of  my 
coiiatry  to  the  Bourbons,  Heater.* " 

We  never  thought  Pitt  m  his  heart 
'll^g™^  of  any  sentunentality  to- 
kmm  and  princes,  or  about 
^MWryHt,  and  go  forth.  There 

Z  ??^*^y  andbodilv. 


persons,  she  nui^  dhrecOy  and  im- 
necessarily,  a  multitude  of  enemiea 
by  her  superciliousness,  excesshre 
haughtiness,  anddagger-Kke  speeAcs, 
which  Lord  Bacon  describes  as  hav- 
ing been  so  often  of  evil,  and  some- 
times of  iktal,  consequence  to  those 
who  are  wont  to  use  them.  When 
Pitt  died,  accordingly,  she  found  her- 
sdf  not  alone  in  an  altered,  but,  to 
her  proud  spirit,  in  a  humiliating 
position.   On  his  death-bed,  he  beg- 
ged a  pension  for  her  from  his  royal 
master;  and  the  kinff  with  his  own 
hand  wrote  that  she  should  have  the 
largest  ever  conferred  upon  a  woman : 
she  got  1500?.  a-year.   Finding  that 
she  had  no  Icmger  a  sphere  to  move 
in  as  a  politician  in  England,  and 
that  all  glamour  about  her  for 
the  aspirants  to  place  was  gem,  she 
became  utterly  disgusted  with  her 
position  and  her  country,  and,  there' 
fore,  went  abroad.    This  was  her 
real  motive;  for  the  monomamathat 
she  was  qualified  and  destinedto 
perform  great  things  as  a  pohti^ 
luler  ana  administrator,  mcreMca 
after  she  had  ceased,  even  nominally, 
to  have  any  influence  in  affiwrs  or 
state.  Her  opinion  was,  that  women 
must  be  one  of  three  thinip:  "Either 
they  are  politicians  and  Dterary  dia- 
racters;  or  they  must  devote  theur 
time  to  dress,  pleasure,  and  love ;  or, 
lastly,  they  most  be  fond  of  their 
domestie  affidrs."   Her  mission,  she 
thought,  was  to  become  a  second 
ZenoT)ia,  a  queen  of  the  East ;  and, 
therefore,  she  betook  herself  to  the 
EMt,  whence,  as  Napoleon  observed, 

going  to  Egy^^e^^ 
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fluence  over  any  body  excepting  those 
under  her  immediate  tyrannical  con- 
trol, or  who  came  within  the  sphere 
of  her  pecuniary  power  for  good  or 
evil.  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  her 
pretensions  to  superior  knowledge 
and  mysterious  power  served  her 
much  in  stead,  even  with  the  brutal 
and  superstitious  natives,  supported 
as  these  pretensions  were  by  all  man- 
ner of  jarjgon  and  jugglery,  after  the 
fashion  of  Noma  of  the  Fit/id  Head; 
and,  by  a  constant  display  of  the 
n^aldest  eccentricities,  which  the  Ori- 
entals respect,  whatever  other  feeling 
they  may  have  towards  the  prac- 
titioner, as  proceeding  from  the  Di- 
vine infliction.  The  prime  cause  of 
her  removing  from  Mar  Elias  at 
Abra  to  Joon  was,  that  she  might 
exercise  sway  uncontrolled  over  those 
whom  the  native  authorities  permit- 
ted to  be  her  wretched  subjects.  The 
doctor  says,  at  her  former  residence, 

"  Her  Mrvants,  when  tired  of  her  ser* 
rice,  could  abscond  bj  night  and  take 
refuge  in  the  city  (Sayda)  ;  and  her 
slavei,  rendered  low-spiritea  by  the  mo- 
notony of  their  existence,  could  at  any 
lime  run  away  and  secrete  themselves  iu 
the  houses  of  the  Turks.  By  removing 
to  Joon  she  cut  off  their  retreat;  for  a 
poor  slave  could  rarely  muster  courage 
enough  to  ventore  by  night  across  lonely 
mountains  when  jackals  and  wolves  were 
abroad.  •         •         •  # 

"  The  love  of  power  made  her  imperi- 
ous ;  but  when  her  authority  was  once 
acknowledged,  the  tender  of  unconditional 
submission  was  sure  to  secure  her  kind- 
ness and  largesses.  All  this  was  royal 
enough  both  in  its  tyranny  and  its  mu- 
nificence. Unobserved  escape  was  well- 
nigh  impracticable  by  day,  in  consequence 
of  the  insulated  situation  of  the  house  on 
the  summit  of  a  conical  hill,  whence 
comers  and  goers  might  be  seen  on  every 
side;  yet  notwitbstandinj^  this,  on  one 
occasion  all  her  free  women  decamped  in 
a  body;  and  on  another  her  slaves  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  walls,  and  some  ac« 
tually  effected  their  object  and  ran  away/* 

Besides,  she  had  influence  enough 
with  Abdallah  Pasha  to  receive  his 
countenance  "  in  walloping  her  own 
niggers,**  in  that  species  of  "  free 
country**  which  they  both  admired ; 
and,  treating  all  her  dependuits  as 
she  pleased,  she  had  rendered  this 
Turk  great  personal  as  well  as  pecu- 
niary service ;  and  was,  in  fiwi,  al- 
ways sending  presents  to  him  and  his 
harem.  We  repeat,  the  true  talis- 


man, and  the  only  one  she  possewed 
of  any  potential  power,  was  gold, 
which  she  lavished  amongst  the  peo- 
jde  with  regal  munificenee;  or,  in 
other  words,  in  the  most  ostentatious 
manner  for  value  received,  in  the 
shape  of  homage,  submission,  and 
prostration  upon  the  part  of  the  re- 
cipients* body  and  soul  before  her. 
For  a  length  of  time  she  had  about 
3000/.  a -year  to  throw  away,  in- 
cluding pension  and  private  property ; 
and  she,  moreover,  mcurred  debts  to 
between  12,000^  and  14,000/.  So 
that,  if  we  consider  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  country  and  the  in- 
habitants, the  sums  she  had  at  her 
command  enabled  her  amply  to  play 
the  princess.  When  she  had  lost  her 
pension  (she  threw  it  up  after  Mr. 
W.  Harv^'s  motion  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  Pension  list;  but  we  say 
lost,  because  she  was  shabbily  driven 
into  giving  it  up),  and  her  anairs  fell 
into  deep  embarrassment,  her  regal 
influence  dwindled  away,  and  disap- 
peared. The  life  she  led  was  a 
wretched  one;  she  was  miserable 
herself,  and  made  others  miserable ; 
she  had  none  of  the  amenities  or  com- 
forts of  civilised  life  about  her ;  and 
all  the  excitement  of  barbarous  life 
—  which  is  great  and  has  many  a 
charm — that  she  knew  any  thing  of, 
was  in  her  fevered  brain  when  she 
was  plotting  insurrections  and  revo- 
lutions, and  mysteriously  communi- 
cating with  this  pasha,  or  that  rebel, 
or  that  robber,  or  preparing  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  for  whose  use 
she  hi^  a  couple  of  Arab  mares  im- 
crossed  by  mortal  wight,  always 
ready  in  her  stable.  The  greater 
part  of  her  time  was  spent  in  quarrd- 
Img,  and  scolding,  and  persecatiDg 
slaves,  seryants,  followers,  secretaries, 
doctors,  &C.  &c. ;  ay,  even  the  cut- 
throats, she  kept  in  her  pay,  for  she 
had  a  band  of  bravos  to  execute  her 
fellest  command,  and  she  knew  how 
to  rule  them,  for  she  had  the  counn 
as  well  as  the  pride  of  Lucifer.  If 
she  had  a  doctor  or  a  traveller  to 
lecture,  the  household  received  some 
little  respite  firom  her  dreadful  bell 
and  stUl  more  terrible  vdce,  while 
she  would  harangue  a  visitor  for 
seven,  eight,  ten,  or  elercn  mortal 
hours.  She  had  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  low  peoi)le ;  and  these,  as 
one  of  the  association  of  tape-tiers, 
in  point  of  fact,  she  consideied  eveiy 
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body  who  had  not  some  titaiiu  at 
court,  or  in  the  ^litical  world.  She 
lotksA  down  with  acorn  upon  all 
who  practised  the  learned  profes- 
fioM,  and  ridiculed  ihe  notion  of 
their  appearing  in  what  alone  she 
would  consider  society.  If  she  had 
tbatnDcere  opinion  about  the  posi- 
tion of  gentlemen  and  scholars, 
merely  beouise  tiiey  laboured  in  the 
bil^iestand  meet  honourable  avoca- 
tkms  for  their  bread,  and  might  have 
in  the  veins  of  any  one  or  two  of 
thdr  members,  more  blue  blood,  and 
more  distinguished  lineage,  than  all 
the  Pitts,  and  Stanhopes,  and  tiie 
like,  who  eyer  tied  tape  in  a  fl;oyem- 
ment  office,  since  chivalry  ckcayed, 
and  hareaxiocracy  began,  what  would 
her  feelmg  be  now,  when  ^  painters, 
fiddlers,  and  buffoons,**  are  admitted 
into  the  very  penetralia  of  the  so- 
ciety she  held  so  recondite  ?  But, 
oh  Hester,  Hester,  Queen  of  Tad- 
mor,  it  is  all  vanity  and  vexa* 
Hod  of  sjnrit!  but  you  are  riffht 
in  the  main,  that  the  yellow  clay 
when  it  is  there,  will  break  out 
thioodi  the  creature  [of  mortal 
mould!  Her  ladyship  informs  the 
doctor,- 

"  Yon  will  think  it  a  strange  thing  to 
fi^,  bnt  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  vices 
of  high-born  people  are  better  than  the 
▼irtocs  of  low-bom  ones.  Bv  low.born, 
I  do  not  mean  poor  people ;  fox  there  are 
Btn^  withont  a  sixpence  who  here  high 
■ntunents.  It  is,  that  amon^  the  low. 
honk  there  is  no  spiing  of  action  that  is 
pod,  eren  ia  their  rirtnes.  If  they  are 
^rioas,  and  industrious,  it  is  for  gain, 
Mt  for  the  lore  of  labour  ;  if  they  are 
^^VMd,  it  is  from  pedantry  ;  if  thev  are 
charitable,  it  ia  from  ostentation ;  if  reli- 
Siovt,  from  hjrpocrisy ;  if  studious  of 
htilth,  it  is  to  gratify  their  gormand* 
iang,  and  so  on.  I  repeat  it  again,— the 
^i«s  of  the  great  are  preferable  to  the 
virtaes  of  such  persons.  Those  of  them 
^t  rise  in  the  world,  always  shew  their 
hue 

origin :  for  if  you  kill  a  chicken, 
^  pick  the  feathers,  they  may  fly  np 
ioto  the  air  for  a  time,  but  they  fall  down 
*fUQ  npoa  the  dunghill.  The  good  or 
^  rsce  must  peep  out.  God  created 
ijeN  from  the  beginning  ;  and,  although 
uis  pQTt  may  be  crossed,  and  the  cart* 
«Mn  be  taken  out  of  the  cart  and  put  to 
"•saddle,  their  foals  will  always  shew 
tbeir  good  or  bad  blood.  High  descent 
shews  itself;  and  low  always 
*in  peep  out.  I  never  hare  known  above 
two  or  three  persona  of  common  origin 

TOL.  xxxn.  no.  cLxxxvin, 


who  had  not  somethbg  vulgar  about 
them." 

Lady  Hester  had  some  wild  no- 
tions of  what  she  called  reliffion; 
and  spoke  of  arts  magical,  in  which, 
&r  be  it  from  us  to  say,  that  there 
may  not  be  something,  though  of 
these  she  knew  nothing.  Many  dis- 
tinguished persons  visited  her ;  and, 
to  use  a  very  vulgar,  but  equally 
expressive  phrase,  she  took  thdr  mea- 
sure very  accurately.  We  would 
say,  indeed,  with  an  unerring  preci- 
sion. She  certainly  took  Lamartine 
and  Pllckler  Muskaw  at  their  just 
price.  The  letter  of  that  humbug, 
the  German  prince,  will  serve  to 
shew  at  once  the  poor  £nglish  lady*s 
weakness,  and  the  meanness  of  the 
German  prince.  He  first  expresses 
his  desire  to  pay  his  homage  to  the 
Queen  of  Palmyra  and  the  niece  of 
the  great  Pitt."  He  states,— 

"  Besides,  madam,  I  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  add,  that,  from  what  I  hare 
heard  of  you,  there  must  be  some  affinity 
of  character  between  us.  For,  like  you, my 
lady,  1  look  for  our  future  salvation  fVom 
the  £ast,  where  nations  still  nearer  to 
God,  and  to  nature,  can  alone,  some  da3r, 
purify  the  rotten  civilisation  of  decrepit 
Europe,  m  which  every  thing  is  arti- 
ficial ;  and  where,  we  are  menaced  in  a 
short  time  with  a  new  kind  of  barbarism, 
—.not  that  with  which  states  begin,  but 
with  which  they  end.  Like  you,  madam, 
I  believe  that  astrology  is  not  an  empty 
science,  but  a  lost  one ;  like  you,  madam, 
I  am  an  aristocrat  by  birth  and  by  prin- 
ciple, because  I  find  a  marked  aristo- 
cracy in  nature  every  where.  In  a  word» 
like  yon,  madam,  I  love  to  sleep  bv  day, 
and  be  stirring  by  night.  There  I  stop ; 
for,  in  mind,  energy  of  character,  and  in 
the  mode  of  life  so  singular  and  so  dig. 
nified,  which  you  lead,  not  every  body, 
who  that  would,  can  resemble  Lady  Hes« 
ter  Stanhope." 

For  the  rest,  the  prince  came  and 
stayed  for  several  days,  and  there  was 
grand  kotoaing  between  the  shabby 
prince  and  the  insane  gentlewoman. 
But  her  conclusion  was,  that  he  was 
as  superficial  in  his  conversation  as 
in  his  writings.  The  poor  lady  event* 
ually  died  amongst  tne  few  slaves  or 
peasants  who  were  about  her,  with 
characteristic  courage,  "as  a  Pitt;** 
and  if  she  ever  meet  with  her  bio- 
grapher in  redons  where  weapons 
can  be  wielded,  we  have  no  doubt 
she  will  give  the  snob  a  terrible 
trouncing. 
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TORY 

Tub  article  which  we  now  set  down 
to  write  will  not  have  passed  long 
into  the  hands  of  our  readers  ere 
parliament  will  have  shut  up  shop, 
and  departed  for  a  season,  we  are 
indinea  to  think,  that  the  general 
feeling  amons  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  wHl  be  satisfaction  at  the 
event  Seldom  has  a  session  pro- 
duced results  so  astounding,  seldom 
have  the  issues  of  ministerial  fore- 
thought and  legislative  deliberation 
occasioned  so  much  uneasiness — so 
little  satisfiiction  in  the  public  mind. 
It  seems  as  if  the  coimtry  had  slept 
for  some  indefinite  period  of  time, 
and  found  itself  on  awakening  in 
an  entirely  novel  position.  Nofijdy 
seems  to  know  where  he  is,  what  he 
is,  what  ?ias  happened,  what  may 
happen,  or,  ind^d,  any  thing  else, 
except  that  a  political  earthquake  has 
occurred,  and  that  idl  the  distinc- 
tions of  party,  if  not  of  opinion,  have 
been  cast  down  and  destroyed.  Here 
we  are,  in  the  year  of  grace  1845, 
enacting  laws  under  a  Tory  ffovem- 
ment,  such  as  no  Whig,  nor  iladical 
either,  would  have  ventured  in  1825 
to  propose.  We  send  to  parliament 
a  body  of  gentlemen  |pledged,  as  we 
suppose,  to  Conservative  principles; 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chief  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  of  ours,  they 
sweep  away  buttress  after  buttress  of 
the  constitution  of  1688,  till  scarce 
a  shred  of  the  old  fabric  remains.  Can 
all  this  be  real,  or  is  it  merely  a 
dream  P  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  fact ;  let  us  see, 
then,  whether  there  be  not  some  way 
of  accounting  for  it,  more  to  the  pur- 
pose than  that  which  angry  and  dis- 
appointed men  are  forwi^to  adopt. 

And  here,  at  the  outset,  let  us  come 
with  our  readers  to  a  right  under- 
standing upon  points  which  seem  to 
us  not  to  have  been  treated  in  any  of 
the  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
since  1841  with  the  attention  whidi 
theydeserve.  It  is  not  altogether  to  the 
Beform-bill  that  we  owe  ^e  change 
of  policy  which  has  beoome  so  per- 
eep^bly  visible  of  late,  among  the 
heads  of  the  Tory  party.  The  Re- 
form-bill may  have  precipitated  mat- 
ters—there is  no  doubt  that  it  did ; 
for  the  passmg  of  that  measure  ren- 


dered it  impossible  for  any  minifttr, 
be  his  private  opinions  what  they 
might,  to  govern  this  country  any 
longer  upon  Bevoluti<m  prindpks. 
But  the  Reform-bill  itself  was  b«t 
one  of  a  series  of  movements  (a  par- 
ticularly mad  movement  we  contmue 
to  believe,  but  still,  only  one},  the 
whole  of  which  have  indicated, 
during  half  a  century  and  more,  that 
from  year  to  year,  and  fh>m  day 
to  day,  the  prejudices  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  in  &vour  of  Revolution 
principles  (if^  indeed,  the  ptcffiU  of 
England  ever  had  any  prejudices  in 
that  direction),  were  passing  away. 
And  if  the  axe  be  fairly  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  not  only  is  the  cir- 
cumstance not  to  be  wondered  at, 
but,  in  the  arrangements  of  that  Pro- 
vidence which  brings  good  out  of 
apparent  evil,  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  it  will  work  well  for  the 
empire. 

The  commonly  received  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  Revolution  of  1688  is 
this :  that  it  wasthe  result  of  a  fieree 
and  long-continued  struggle  between 
the  Churdies  of  Englandand  Home; 
that  it  was  brought  about  through 
the  bigotry  of  James,  worked  upon 
and  inflamed  by  the  mtrigues  of  the 
Jesuits ;  that  nothing  short  of  what 
actually  came  to  pass  could  have 

Preserved  the  civil  and  religious  li- 
erdes  of  the  nation;  and,  that  the 
acts  of  parliament  which  placed  WO- 
liam  in.  on  the  throne,  and  secured 
the  succession  in  a  Protestant  lin^ 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  noblest 
political  structure  which  the  wit  of 
man  has  designed  since  the  b^;inning 
of  the  world.  The  corollaries  whicn 
arise  out  of  a  proposition  so  demon- 
strated are  obvious  enoiurh.  First, 
it  is  assumed  that,  till  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  there  was  no  securi^  within 
the  realm  of  England  for  the  free 
use,  by  the  lieges,  of  thdr  penoDS, 
their  properties,  or  their  religious 
opinions.  Next,  that  the  Revolutaoa 
of  1688  secured  to  all  daaaes  of  the 
king*s  subjects  every  right,  pcivi- 
l^ge,  and  prerogative,  to  which,  with- 
out detriment  to  the  common  weal, 
they  could  lay  daim.  And  lastly, 
that,  as  in  the  arrangements  affected 
by  the  Revolution  we  find  the  per- 
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1^  «f  thk  Tiwj^^ii  oouatitiitkm, 
^  JMn  KftdkeH  its  colmiiMktiiig 
S»  t'wy  devintkm  tl»t  hM 
^  wenmd  from  the  letter  at 
?  fnogements,  has  marked  the 
SS^*?»tnre  of  the  constitation 
iVT-  ^*  Perfectkm  to  which 
<W«ttMMd.    Now  What  if,  upon 

/w  ttrt  the  Bevofution  of  1688 
rf.M7l"VP*™*  of  ftct,  produetiTe 
beneflto which  are nnuJly 
■^rttoH?   What  if  ft  should 
W»4ataaine  of  the  moet  yalu- 
ataxutes  which  protect  the 
«nd  pTopertie^  and  con- 
of  Engiidunen,  are  of  older 
*»«*W168%»   What  if  H  should 
that,  with  the  good  that 
S™»Wy  appertained  to  the  Revo- 
^  .of  1688,  a  great  deal  of  evil 
^7l,f>«^p-«8,  for  example,  that 
^*jiberty  to  think  and  act  as  they 
•ecnred  to  one  class  of 


J—--,  sll  others  were  put  under 
|?*^*»^  which  proved  in  some  hi- 
S^.H^^^^^^yiatoleraWe?  and, 
whatifHthonld  be  proved, 
^-^uenees  which  weie  redly  for- 
wTSt  nSL"*  ^  formidable  now, 
wJ?T*       fonnidable  for  many 
« lesst  in  the  same,  man- 
««M extent,  that  they 

^  no?  <fe«M>Mtrate?,  shall 

dent  fc?^'*  m  it  reason  suffi- 

iy;^*^^  ^ected,  and  fof  others 
wSrtW.i?  ^  t*»««enedP  We 
«rlS^J?«*''«»l»«U;  and  should 

\«5u«™  we  may,  (rfSout 

apwd  to  oar  Conservative 

tSeT '**»»»g»  to  get  the 

fir  the  ♦iT^  sacrifice  much 

"liscti^*^  unanimity  of 

^to'ZK***^- which  J!?^ 
"J  ."ntrn^S^  ^*«>>  we  shrink 

to  soeftk  of 


wu  retlljr  in  daneer;  while  tome 
would  hare  trooblea  themselret  rery 
little  about  the  matter,  had  the  dan- 
ger been  as  real  as  it  was  TisiottarY. 
^The  truth,  howerer,  is,  that  the 
Church  as  by  law  established  was 
never  even  threatened.  James  might 
be  in  his  own  person  a  bigoted  Pa- 
pist :  we  admit  that  he  was ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  that  he 
ever  harboured  so  extravagant  a  no- 
tion as  that  Protestantism  could  be 
extinguished  in  these  kingdoms,  or 
Popery  replaced  in  the  ascendant. 
The  utmost  extent  of  hope  to  which 
his  religious  enthusiasm  ever  car- 
ried him,  seems  to  have  been,  that 
the  Churches  of  Rome  and  of  Eng- 
land might,  through  his  instrument- 
ality, be  reconcile ;  and  that,  both 
yidding  a  little,  he  miffht  have  the 
merit  of  having  restored  to  the  Uni- 
versal Church— as  ftr,  at  least,  as 
the  British  empire  was  concerned 
—a  visible  unity.  That  all  the  peo- 
ple who  surrounded,  and  too  much 
advised  hun,  were  equally  moderate 
or  equally  visionary  in  their  views, 
we  are  far  from  seeking  to  insinuate. 
Probably  Father  Petre  dreamed  of 
the  re-establishment  of  Popery ;  and 
the  king's  secret  council— the  Lords 
Powis,  Arundel,  Belasis,  Dover,  and 
Castlemain,  being  weak  men,  may  have 
adopted  the  views  of  the  would-be- 
cardinal.  But  they  certainly  never 
made  an  open  avowal  of  such  opinions ; 
and  it  is  unpossible,  giving  the  king 
credit  for  the  strict  regard  to  veracity 
which  his  very  enemies  admit  to  have 
formed  a  prominent  feature  in  his 
character,— it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  he  ever  subscribed  to  them. 
What  James  avowed,  we  verily  be- 
Ueve  that  he  sought.  He  desired  to 
pkce  aU  forms  of  the  Cbmtian  reli- 
gion on  a  footing  of  P^JjJ^fV?^^; 
nothing  do^^ St^^^c 

with  which^r  w  j?^^^ 

gard  inverts,  wptad^T^ 

sorb  the  rest.  T^*l?L^Sad2f 
moderatem  his  vievm  asme^ 
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ce»^  which  then  existed  to  have 
passed  away,  innovations  upon  the 
arrangements  made  150  years  ago, 
however  marked  in  themselves,  and  at 
first  sight  startling,  do  not  of  neoes- 
tity  imply  that  a  conspiracy  has  been 
formed  against  the  existence  of  the 
English  constitution  in  Church  and 
State. 

Whatever  the  causes  may  have 
been  which,  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately, led  to  the  great  rebellion,  the 
issues  of  that  convulsion  effected  a 
complete  chan^  in  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious constitution  of  England.  The 
sticklers  for  liberty  became  such 
atrocious  tyrants  as  soon  as  their 
cause  prevailed,  and  the  Dissenters 
so  abu»sd  the  temj^rary  ascendancy 
which  they  acquired,  that  when, 
after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  it  was 
determined  to  bring  back  the  exiled 
family,  the  people  appear  to  have 
been  beside  theuMelves  with  joy.  No 
stipulations  were  entered  into  with 
Cmurles  n.  The  royal  proclamation 
from  Breda  passed  through  the  land 
as  if  it  had  been  a  message  ftom  hea- 
yen;  indee4*  had  it  been  as  much 
wanting  in  good  sense  and  good 
taste  as  it  was  eminently  remarkable 
ibr  both,  no  human  being  would 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  remark  upon 
the  circumstance.  The  English  peo- 
ple pined  to  have  a  king  once  more 
set  over  them ;  and  Charles  became, 
in  consequence,  more  absolute  for  a 
brief  space  than  any  monarch  had 
been  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  zeal  of  the 
two  first  parliaments  of  the  conven- 
tion parliament,  in  part,  and  still 
more  of  that  which  met  in  1661, 
was  so  extravagant  in  favour  of  mo- 
narchy, that  Charles  himself  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  were 
forced  to  restrain  it  Charles,  it  is 
true,  interfered  only  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  excessive  cruelties  on 
the  persons  and  properties  of  indi- 
yiduals,  and  to  dimmish,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  the  morti- 
fications to  which  whole  classes  of 
his  people  were  subjected.  Claren- 
don, wiUi  a  more  statesmanlike  fore- 
thought, hindered  the  settlement  of 
such  a  revenue  in  perpetuity  upon 
the  crown  as  would  have  rendered 
it,  in  all  time  coming,  independent 
of  parliament.  The^  could  not,  how- 
ever, nor  indeed  did  they  desire,  to 
stay  the  restoration  of  the  bishops  to 
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theur  temporal  rank,  as  well  fts  to  their 
spiritual  authority,  or  the  passing  of 
the  Corporation-act,  and  of  the  Act 
of  Unirormity,  impolitic  as,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the 
latter  unquestionably  was.  What- 
ever, therefore,  might  be  the  worth 
of  these  bulwarks  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  Church  owed  them  nei- 
ther to  the  Revolution  of  1688  nor 
yet  to  the  personal  predilections  of 
the  sovereign.  Thev  were  created 
at  the  insti^tion  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  of  which  the 
latter  was  composed  of  members 
chosen  by  the  people,  on  account 
of  their  well-known  devotion  to  the 
monarchical  principle  and  their  hatred 
of  its  opposite. 

Had  the  personal  habits  of  Charles 
n.  been  different  from  what  ther 
were,  the  liberties  of  the  English 

r)le  must  haye  passed  from  them, 
spite  of  Clarendon*s  opposition, 
the  parliament  of  1661  settled  such  a 
revenue  on  the  crown,  that  common 
prudence  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
raise  the  sovereign  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  ever  requiring  more.  But 
CharWs  extravagances  were  bound- 
less. He  neyer  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  free  firom  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments ;  and  hence,  because  he  made 
perpetual  demands  upon  their  gene- 
rosity, his  Commons  lost  by  degree 
that  reverence  for  the  kingly  ofiice 
which  seemed  at  one  time  to  prevail 
in  their  minds  over  all  considerations 
of  their  own  or  the  rights  of  their 
constituents.  Hence,  so  early  as 
1 663,  they  began  to  exhibit  a  dif^osi- 
tion  to  keep  the  prerogative  within 
boimds ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  they  restrained  it  vdth  the 
greatest  eagerness  as  often  as  its 
leaning  was  towards  civil  and  re- 
li^ous  liberty.  For  example,  the 
kmg,  hating  persecution  for  its  own 
sake,  and  bearing  in  mina  that  his 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  had  fought 
stoutly  for  his  fisither,  and  that  his 
own  Presbyterians  had  been  largely 
instrumental  in  effecting  the  Restora- 
tion, had  not  long  given  his  assent 
to  tiie  Act  of  Umformity  than  he 
proceeded  to  dispense  vrith  it.  Par- 
liament sternly  interfered,  and  fol- 
lowed up  its  rebuke  of  1663  by  pass- 
ing, in  1669,  an  act  against  Con- 
yenticles.  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
fiunous  conference  at  the  Savoy,  and 
of  the  king*s  bluest  endeay<rar  to 
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seenre  by  law  liberty  of  consdence  to 
his  £iigli8h  people.  The  people,  or 
their  representatiTes,  would  not  ac- 
cept the  f)oon;  and,  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  a  proposition  for  better  things, 
namely,  ror  a  legislative  union  to- 
tween  Engknd  and  Scotland,  they 
declared  it  unlawful  for  man  to  wor- 
ship God  except  in  a  j^rish  church ; 
and  mserted  a  clause  in  their  bill  to 
the  effect  that,  should  any  doubt 
uise  as  to  the  intentiofH  of  the  1^- 
lature,  the  iudges  were  invariably  to 
interpret  the  law  against  Noncon' 
farmify.  In  like  manner,  another 
attempt  on  the  king*s  part  to  grant 
what  his  parliament  would  not  ailow 
was  followed,  in  1671-2,  by  another 
rebuke;  and  the  scheme  for  compre- 
hension, to  which  men  not  less  illus- 
triona  than  StilHngfleet  and  Tillotson 
in  some  sort  lent  themselves,  led  only 
to  the  passing  of  the  Test-act,  very 
much  to  the  king^s  annoyance  and 
to  the  disgust  and  indignation  of  sdl 
who  were  affected  by  it. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  exclusive 
wcogmtion  of  the  Church  as  by  law 
wtabiiahed,  and  the  careful  severance 
of  Nonconformists  and  Dissenters 
from  the  rights  of  citizenship,  was 
not  the  work  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688 ;  that  it  was  fully  accomplished 
we  the  unfortunate  monarch  came  to 
|be  throne  whose  folly  precipitated  a 
breach  in  the  line  of  the  succession ; 
»ndthat,  in  the  opinion  of  Charles  11. 
*t  least,  it  operated  as  a  direct  and 
pwpable  innovation  upon  the  consti- 
tution,  as  it  had  heretofore  been  un- 
"«wtood  to  affect  both  the  monarch 
™  the  subject.  At  the  same  time 

et  justice  be  done  to  Charles's  par- 
J^ents.  To  them  we  stand  in- 
debted for  that  great  palladium  of 
personal  liberties  the  Habeas 
Jt^^P^  Act,  as  well  as  for  the  aboli- 
Jjon  of  an  endless  list  of  grievances  in 
*ne  arbitrary  collection  of  the  crown's 
^^nes.  Star-chambers  and  the  dis- 
Pj***ng  power  were  both  got  rid  of; 
|n«  securi^  of  law  was  established 
the  oonfirmation  of  statutes  passed 
Jjnder  the  Protectorate.  The  judges, 
!«ongh  not  yet  rendered  absolutely 

J^ependent,  were  placed  upon  a 
footing  than  they  had  pre- 
occupied.   In  a  word,  every 

»w»g  was  done  that  could  be  done  to 

ensure  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as 
?        can  be  said  to  go  hand- 

••••flttid  jnOi  persecution  for  ooa- 


sdence  sake.  And  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  their  untiring  efforts  to  get 
nd  of  this  worst  restriction  upon  tne 
freedom  of  the  people  that  Uie  two 
last  princes  of  tne  House  of  Stuart 
fell  mto  dis&vour,  and  forfeited  the 
throne.  For  all  that  the  admirers  of 
the  Covenanters  have  written  con- 
cerning the  cruelty  of  Dundee,  and 
the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  Lauder- 
dale, must  be  accepted  by  us  with 
exceeding  caution.  The  Scotch  Pres- 
b3rterians  of  the  seventeenth  century 
would  neither  accept  toleration  them- 
selves nor  extend  it  to  others.  And 
if  they  were  here  and  there  bunted 
dovm,  it  was  because,  revising  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  royal  license 
and  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way,  leaving  other  religionists  to  do 
the  same  thing,  th^  ffot  up  a  crusade 
against  Popery,  Prelacy,  and  their 
abettors;  and  in  the  name  of  the 
(xospel  of  peace  levied  open  war 
against  a  government  which  was  onl^ 
too  tolerant  for  the  age  into  which  it 
feU. 

If  the  proceedings  of  Charles, 
whose  indifference  to  religion  in  ge- 
neral was  well  known,  roused  the 
j^ousy  and  excited  the  fears  of  the 
Ultra-rrotestants  of  his  day,  ample 
use  was  made  of  the  same  feeling  by 
those  whose  objects  were  purely  self- 
ish, as  soon  as  James  II.  came  to  the 
throne.  The  I^rds — strange  as  in 
the  ears  of  the  present  generation 
such  a  statement  may  sound — were 
the  great  enemies  of  James,  and  of 
his  government.  They  dreaded  the 
gro^ff  influence  of  the  people  to 
the  fUli  as  much  as  they  feared  lest 
the  crown  should  recover  its  strength ; 
and  they  therefore,  in  considerable 
numbers,  lent  themselves  to  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  early  saw  how  the  land  lay,  and 
early  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
course  which  he  should  steer.  Wil- 
luun  and  his  allies  (for  he  had  a 
goodly  corps  enrolled  under  his  ban- 
ner even  while  Charles  lived)  stood 
stoutly  by  the  corporations,  regard- 
ine  them,  and  justly  too,  as  the  main 
piUars  and  bulwarks  of  the  aristo- 
cratic influence.  They  remembered 
with  dismay  how  incapable  the  Up- 
per House  nad  been,  even  when  sup- 
ported by  the  sovereign,  to  maintam 
a  contest  in  times  of  excitement  with 
the  Lower  House;  and  they  were 
therefore  unwilling  that  the  crown 
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and  the  Commons  should  come  to  so 
good  an  understanding  as  that  their 
strength  should  in  any  case  be  united. 
Hence  their  zeal,  and  the  zeal  of 
their  country  ndghbours,  to  narrow 
as  much  as  possible  the  limits  of  the 
constituency.  Hence  their  eagerness 
to  estabUsh  tests,  which  as  ye^  how- 
ever, they  did  not  presume  to  apply 
to  their  own  order,  nor,  indeed,  as 
qualifications  for  seats  in  the  Lower 
House  of  parliament.  In  a  word,  if 
the  Revolution  was  carried  through 
in  order  to  secure  to  the  people  of 
England  adequate  defence  against 
the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power, 
the  preparations  for  it  were  oeffun 
and  matured  on  a  far  less  exalted 
principle;  for  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  were  just  as  anxious  to 
keep  down  the  masses  that  were  un- 
der the  crown  as  they  were  sensitively 
aUve  to  every  effort  on  the  part  of 
Uie  crown  to  exercise  more  than  a 
very  limited  sovereignty  over  them- 
selves. 

Had  Charles  H.  been  a  pnident 
instead  of  a  reckless  and  most  ex- 
travagant prince,  had  his  life  been 
more  moral  or  even  his  hypocrisy 
ffreater,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  extreme  popularity 
would  have  carried  him  through  aU 
lus  di^culties,  and  that  he  would 
have  left  to  his  brother  a  throne 
founded  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 

Sle  too  securelv  for  intriguers  to  un- 
ermine  it.  As  it  was,  the  grossest 
and  most  unfair  impositions  were 
practised  on  the  public  mmd,  to 
which  the  open  conversion  of  James 
to  Popery  gave  additional  effect; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  haying 
fidled  to  carry  the  bill  of  exclusion, 
the  advocates  of  an  aristocratic  ra- 
ther than  of  a  constitutionally  mo- 
narchical system  of  government  set 
themselves  forthwith  to  devise  plans 
for  the  kinff*s  expulsion.  They  lound 
in  the  Stadtholoer  a  ready  and  able 
assistant  in  all  these,  and  the  plot 
went  on.  Among  the  many  unprin- 
cipled men  who  took  a  promment 
part  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  there  was  not  one  more  abso- 
lutely without  principle  than  Sun- 
derland. On  hun  James  had  taught 
himself  absolutely  to  depend;  and 
this  minister,  who  was  in  William's 
pay,  led  his  master  forward  in  a  ca- 
reer which,  in  the  then  stote  of  pub- 
lic &eiiDfj  could  end  only  in  de- 
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Btruction.  It  was  Sundorland  wbo 
persuaded  James  to  call  together  his 
secret  council  of  Popish  lords,  and 
seek  openly  the  caraiinal^s  hat  for 
Petre;  and  so  fully  was  the  rashness 
of  both  proceedings  understood,  and 
the  probable  issues  seen  into  by  the 
pope,  that  he  peremptorily  refused 
the  king*s  request.  In  like  manTier 
it  was  Sunderland  who  advised  the 
Idnji^  to  resume  the  dispensing  power, 
which  his  brother  had  proved  too 
weak  to  exercise ;  and  though  eleven 
out  of  the  twelve  judges  proneimced 
for  the  le|;ality  of  the  measure,  the 
nation  took  fright,  or  was  persuaded 
to  believe  that  there  was  danger. 
Moreover,  James's  extreme  folly  in 
giving  his  countenance  to  the  Je- 
suits/nis  rashness  in  restorins  all  re- 
l^us  orderr  openly,  comounded 
anil  vexed  his  best  mends.  It  was 
Uien,  and  only  then,  that  the  heads 
of  the  Church  interfered.  Not  that 
they  were  seriously  alarmed,  or  he- 
lie  ved  in  any  instance  that  he  grarely 
meditated  to  bring  back  '*the  old  re- 
ligion.** The  proportion  of  Papists 
to  Protestants  m  all  England  at  this 
time  have  been  calculated  at  ahout 
one  in  two  hundred  souls, — a  state 
of  things  which  rendered  the  sub- 
version of  the  Established  Church 
merely  impossible.  But  the  truth  b, 
that  no  party,  not  even  the  Church 
party,  ui^erstood  in  those  days  what 
real  toleration  was;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  bishops,  looking  with 
great  distaste  upon  the  renewed 
growth  of  monastic  establishments, 
refused  any  longer  to  suf^rt  iht 
king  in  his  measures,  or  to  read 
themselves,  or  cause  their  clergy  to 
read,  his  proclamaticms  in  thdr 
churches.  As  we  have  elsewhere 
stilted,  there  is  no  evidence  on  re- 
cord which  goes  to  prove  that  James 
meditated  more  than  he  actually  per- 
formed. But  what  he  did  periorm 
was  ill-judged,  and  he  paid  the  pe- 
nalty. 

Meanwhile  his  policy  in  Ireland 
was  still  more  injudicious.  No  doubt 
the  poor  Irish  had  suffered  fright- 
fully under  Cromwell;  and  the  ills 
which  the  Protector  inflicted  upon 
them  openly  were  less  faUl  thsn 
those  which  had  their  roots  in  his 
svstem  of  civil  administration:  for 
they  were  driven  like  wild  beasts 
into  their  fastnesses,  and  perished 
there  by  thousands,  of  ftaue  and 
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But  Cauffkfl  lud  in  some 
dqgne  restored  Older ;  and,  reniitting 
as  manj  of  the  penid  hiws  as  the 
liifotty  of  the  age  would  permit, 
lowed  the  seeds  of  better  things, 
which  mnst  have  borne  froit  in  due 
seisQn  had  they  been  Idt  to  them* 
lehes.  This,  however,  James  would 
DOft  do.  Deceived  by  Sunderland, 
who  actually  kept  Mck  from  him 
the  excellent  advice  which  Clarendon 
tendered  from  the  qpot,  he  hastened 
to  place  in  all  offices  of  trust  and 
authority  lu^|oted  Papists,  treating 
the  laws  against  Nonconformists  as 
if  they  had  no  existence,  and  strei^gth- 
eniog  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
aheady  prepared  to  hurl  him  firom 
his  seat  Talbot,  earl  of  Tyreonnel, 
amoned  the  command  of  the  army ; 
and  beii^  himself  a  Papist,  filled  the 
ranks  wSh  Popish  officers  and  sol- 
diers. Boman  Catholic  lawyers  were 
at  the  same  time  promoted  to  the 
bench;  and,  as  if  to  complete  the 
neasure  <tf  his  folly,  the  king  pro- 
hibited the  established  clergy  firom 
Adhering  controverstal  sermons  from 
their  pulpits.  Again  Clarendon  re- 
iWMB^ated,  and  again  Sunderland 
■oppressed  the  eonmiunication.  Whe- 
ther the  advice  of  this  faithful  coun- 
aQmr  would  have  availed,  we  cannot 
ptttcod  to  surmise ;  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  king's  interests  as 
^  as  his  good  name  were  sacrificed 
b^  a  fkithless  servant,  who  betrayed 
him  to  his  own  son-in-law. 

Meanwhile  the  ^[eneral  government 
of  James  is  admitted,  by  his  worst 
enemies,  to  have  been  both  wise  and 
P^emal.  Commerce  flourished  under 
his  protection  and  patronage ;  fruitful 
Kasons  had  filled  the  kk^om  with 
plenty;  the  rigours  of  the  courts  of 
J^iitioe  had  abiUed ;  there  was  no  per- 
■eention  for  conscience  sake  in  Eng- 
ird, or  Scotland,  or  Irdand ;  private 
^per^  was  secure ;  and  the  coasts 
b«ng  covered  by  a  powerful  fleet, 
the  country  was  free  from  apprehen- 
sion from  foreign  violence.  A  rigid 
^eonomy  was  practised  in  the  palace, 
ittd,  mdeed,  m  all  the  departments 
of  ^te ;  and  payments  were  so  prompt, 
10  regular,  and  so  just,  tnat  all 
">e  wheels  of  government  moved 
■"wwthly,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  content.  They  did  not 
^Wc  thennelves  to  inquire  why 
tbckhig  appeared  reluctant  to  hang, 
"9*^  nnishf  or  hnmd  the  pco* 


Itaors  of  this  Christian  creed  or  thfl 
other.  They  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  fk'ee  use  of  their  own  re- 

Sion,  which  a  mild  government 
brded  them;  and  being,  in  the 
mass,  devoted  to  the  reform^  Catho- 
lic Church,  they  entertained  no  ap- 
prehension of  Its  overthrow.  The 
case  was  different  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  revolution  clique ;  they 
dreaded  the  sort  of  influence  which 
the  crown  was  acquiring,  much  more 
than  all  the  exercise  of  prerogative 
in  which  the  Tudors  had  delighted ; 
and  they,  therefore,  resolved  to  strike 
at  it,  tmrough  the  side  of  the  people's 
religious  prejudices.  They  nused 
the  cry  of  ropery  and  the  Church  in 
danger ;  and,  through  the  love  which 
the  multitude  bore  to  the  Church, 
they  were  prevailed  upon  to  sanction, 
if  not  to  take  an  active  part,  in  the 
overthrow  of  a  prince  who  had  been 
their  steady  friend  throughout. 

The  revolution  clique  was  all- 
powerful  in  the  boroughs,  and  became 
donunant  through  the  weakness  of  the 
bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Par- 
liament, therefore,  declared  against 
the  king ;  and  it  is  not  wondertul  if^ 
under  such  circumstances,  the  king 
should  have  desired  to  govern  with- 
out parliaments.  Had  he  been  blessed 
with  an  Earl  Grey  or  a  Lord  John 
Russell  for  a  councillor,  he  would 
have  merely  proposed  a  Reform  in 
Parliament;  and  the  people,  sup- 
posing them  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  understand  the  value  of  the  boon, 
would  have  accepted  an  enlarged 
constituency,  and  forced  their  repre- 
sentatives to  can^  any  liberal  mea- 
sures which  he  might  devise.  But  so 
happy  an  expedient  was  not  thought 
o^  and  he  nad  recourse  to  others. 
He  b^gan  with  Scothind,  in  which 
kingdom  he  had  already,  by  particu- 
lar dispensations  from  uie  penal 
statutes,  availed  himself,  to  a  con* 
siderable  extent,  of  the  services  of 
his  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  To 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  a  more 
general  indulgence,  the  emissaries  of 
uie  court  were  instructed  to  discourse 
mudi  of  toleration  in  religious  mat- 
ters. This  done,  and  the  ground, 
as  he  imagined,  being  suiticiently 
smoothed,  the  king  caused  a  procla- 
mation to  be  issued  in  Edinburgh, 
whereby  all  penal  and  disabling  laws 
were  suspended,  all  oaths  by  way  of 
tests  dispSBsed  with,  alUUsttQcuoai 
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between  subject  and  subject  br<^en 
down,  all  sects  and  religionists  de- 
clared to  be  free  to  woiwip  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience.  Now,  though  that  was 
a  blunder,  because  the  people  had 
been  persuaded  to  look  at  the  mea- 
sure tnrough  a  felae  light,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  account  for  the  growth  of 
the  prejudice  which  resisted  it.  The 
Scots  were  not,  like  the  Englidi, 
Churchmen  at  heart;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  nugority  were  opposed  to 
the  £^blished  Church,  and  the  kins 
had  taken  care  to  set  up  in  high 

E laces  men  who,  cm  principle,  ab- 
orred  prelacy.  Moreover,  though 
the  language  of  the  proclamation  was 
highly  despotic,  ana,  therefore,  im- 
prudent, it  assumed  scarce  a  single 
prerogative  which  had  not  been  re- 
cently conferred  upon  the  crown  by 
express  acts  of  parliament.  Yet  while 
the  lords  of  the  privy  coundl  were 
all  subserviency,  the  Presbyterian 
beople  denounced  it  as  idohitrous. 
Intolerant  themselves,  and  hatii^ 
the  Papists,  they  looked  with  indi^ 
ference  on  that  freedom  from  per- 
secution which  the  obnoxious  pro- 
clamation augured  to  them.  They 
would  not  accept  it,  because  tiieir  Ro- 
man Catholic  fellow-subjects  must 
share  it  with  them. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  resistance 
of  the  Scots,  James  proceeded  to  ex- 
tend his  tolerant  policy  to  England 
likewise.  He  declared  m  councu  that 
uniformity  of  religion  had  been  forced 
in  vain  upon  the  nation,  throughout 
four  successive  reigns ;  that  harsh  mea- 
sures tended  to  increase  rather  than  to 
diminish  the  number  of  Dissenters ; 
that  nothing  could  more  conduce  to 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  trade,  than 
an  unlimited  liberty  of  conscience, 
whidi  was  also  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  mild  spirit  and  pure  principle 
of  Christianity.  Now  James  was  either 
right  or  he  was  wrong.  If  he  was 
wrong,  then  he  deserved  all  that 


opinions,  mre  wiSinff  to        and  j 
did  give,  to  James  and  the  gslkit 
Dundee?- 

That  James's  pdicy,  as  fiur  at  M  j 
had  yet  devtsloped  its!di^  was  not 
universally  condemned,  is  proved  bf  i 
the  manner  in  whuAi  his  pioeiaiaa* 
tion  of  the  4th  of  April,  1687,  ms  i 
received  in  and  around  London.  Tfal  t 
Dissenters  were  mad  with  joy.  Fol*  ] 
some  addresses  poured  in  upon  in  j 
kingfrom  Anabaptists,  Presbyteriua  i 
and  even  Quakers,  which  oomparBt  ^ 
him  to  Cyrus,  and  Moses,  and  other  | 
deliverers  and  protectors  of  GodTi 
chosen  people.   The  grand  jury  d  . 
Middlesex,  m  like  manner,  thanked 
him  for  his  care  of  the  Church;  and 
the  benchers  and  barristers  of  the 
Middle  Temple  wished  for  the  voiee 
of  angels,*'  wherewith  to  oelebnde 
his  praise.   But  there  was  an  under- 
current at  work  all   this  while, 
the  strength  of  which  escaped  the 
king's  observation ;  and  it  s^npt  him 
away  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
believed  himself  secure  in  the  lo;^ty 
of  the  great  body  of  his  sobieeta. 
William,  and  his  skilful  agent,  Dyk- 
velt,  brought  matters  to  a  cnsis. 
The  king  unwiselv  entangled  himself 
in  a  di^te  witn  the  universities. 
He  made  the  heads  of  the  Church 
also,  if  not  his  enemies,  certainly 
lukewarm  in  his  cause  by  the  violenee 
with  which  he  urged  them  to  become 
the  a^ts  of  lus  policy ;  and  be  lost 
by  this  act  the  support  whidi  the 
masses  would  have  ^ven,  had  the 
prelates  taken  part  with  him.  Thus 
his  endeavour  to  act  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  in  defiance  of  the  oppoaitioik  of 
illiberal  parliaments  and  an  ambitions 
aristocracy,  won  for  him  the  name  of 
a  ^rant;  and  his  subjects  set  him 
aside,  in  order  that  they  might  bow 
the  neck  to  a  foreigner;  "wbo  was 
constitutionally  both  a  despot  in 
politics,  and  in  his  indifference  to  all 
rehffion  a  bigot  likewise. 

Ass  we  now  to  a  ccmsideiatiaa  of 
the  count's  gains,  and  to  the  bring- 
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tkn  of  the  cliarten  granted  hw  fait 
piedeeenon  to  boroiij^  and  his 
attai^  on  the  privileges  of  the  cc»rpo- 
ntHMi  of  London,  were  meftsores 
wfaidii  there  is  no  defending  in  them- 
idyes.  Bnt  what  was  the  object  of 
his  pdic^  ?   Undoubtedly  the  ineak- 
JBg  down  of  that  monopoly  of  poli- 
tnJ  power  whidi  a  small  number 
of  electors  exercised  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  abolition  of  religious  tests, 
snd  the  ^lacinff  as  citizens  on  an 
eqpul  fooung,  ul  classes  of  his  own 
wbjects.^  Now  see  what  it  was  that 
the  clique  imposed  upon  William,  as 
the  condition  on  which  they  should 
secure  to  him  the  possession  of  the 
crown.  We  have  read  the  Bill,  or 
Petition  of  Rights,  carefully,  and  we 
^▼e  the  following  as  a  correct  out- 
nm  of  it  requirements It  declares 
thtt  the  dispensing  power,  as  it  had 
iMjf  been  exerciMttL,  is  ill^al;  that 
the  late  ecclesiastical  commission  is 
contrary  to  law ;  that  tiie  levying  of 
money  without  the  authority  of  par* 
jisiaent  is  unlawful;  that  the  sub- 
ject has  a  ri^ht  to  petition  the  kinff ; 
ihtt  the  raising  or  keeping  a  stand- 
ifig  army  in  the  time  or  peace,  except 
by  the  consent  of  parliament,  is 
tgtinst  law.   It  asserts  that  subjects, 
atug  Protestants^  have  a  riffht  to 
ctny  arms ;  that  the  election  of  mem- 
hers  and  debates  of  parliament  ought 
to  be  firee ;  that  excessive  bul  ought 
pot  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed;  that  jurors,  in  matters  of 
tretaon,  ought  to  be  ibseholders ;  that 
^j;nuits  and  promises  of  fines  and 
ftdeitures  bef(Hre  conviction  are  illend 
uid  void ;  and  that  parliaments  ought 
to  be  held  frequently  for  the  redras 
of  grievanees,  and  for  amending, 
■tre^thening,  and  preserving  t£^ 
ItWB.^  Is  ttore  one  of  all  these  re- 
quirements which  was  not  as  old  as  the 
very  beginnings  of  the  constitution  ? 
Had  not  all  Uiese  nshts,  save  only 
where  religion  was  anected  by  them, 
been  daimed  and  recognised  in  the 
most  arbitrary  reigns,  however  fre- 
^oently  they  might  be  fraudulently 
invaded?    Surdy  it  was  so;  and 
Burely  it  was  not  worUi  while,  for  the 
mere  porpose  of  repeating  old  esta- 
bliflhed  aim  aclmowledged  axioms,  to 
^^sittd  a  step  so  dangerous  to  the 
btltnce  of  power  in  the  state  as  the 
^i^>l«ang  of  one  prince  and  the 
^n&tmg  hi  of  another.  Nor  was  it 
M  1&  true  otitic  of  ih€  Befofai- 


tion  of  168S  was  to  get  at  mndi 
power  as  possible  into  the  hands  of  a 

few  fkmilies ;  to  render  the  House  a£ 
Ckmmions  the  creature  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, rather  than  of  the  crown ;  to 
keep  the  people  down,  and,  under  a 
pretext  of  extreme  resard  for  the 
Church  as  by  law  establiwed,  to  hinder 
Uie  people's  voices  firom  being  heard 
any  where  except  by  petiti<m.  And, 
for  awhile,  the  authors  of  that 
moyement  carried  theur  point.  Wil- 
liam, to  be  sure,  proved  restive  from 
timetotime.  He  disliked  the  Church, 
because  he  weakly  regarded  it  as  in 
leBkgue  with  the  aristocrats,  and  took 
every  opportunity  to  undermine  its 
influence  and  to  corrupt  its  princi- 
ples. He  favoured  Protestant  Dis- 
senters as  far  as  parliament  would 
allow  him,  but  to  Roman  Catholics 
he  was  a  sworn  enemy.  Nevertheless 
he  sanctioned  the  secret  treaty  of 
Hull,  which  provided  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  exUed  family ;  and  under- 
took to  obtain  for  that  purpose,  in 
1697,  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment. So  little  did  this  conservator 
of  our  liberties  care  for  the  princi- 
ples which  placed  him  on  the  throne,** 
or  the  prejudices  —  for  principles  we 
cannot  call  them— of  tne  piuly  by 
whom  he  had  been  encouraged  to 
seek,  and  enabled  to  attain  to  it! 
Moreover,  William  used  the  prero- 
ffative  to  an  extent  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  never  yentured  to  ap- 
proach. He  rejected  bills  in  En^^and 
after  they  had  passed  both  houses, 
one  of  which  sought  to  provide  for 
triennial  parliaments  and  annual 
sessions.  As  to  the  administration 
of  Ireland,  its  history  under  him  pre- 
sents but  a  continued  tissue  of  cor- 
ruption and  wrong.  Coningsby  and 
Porter,  his  represaitatives  theie, 
tendered  themselves  odious  by  a  series 
of  frauds,  cruelties,  and  rapadtaes. 
They  put  up  common  justice  for  sale; 


the  innocent  for  gain ;  and  their  ex- 
ample bemg  followed  by  every  oiin 
in  authority,  hish  or  low,  those  fared 
best,  whetner  Koman  Catholics  or 
Protestants,  who  were  able  to  make 
the  largest  offers  for  divisions  in 
thdr  fiivour.  And  fat  Scotland,  let 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe  and  the  op- 
pressions endured  by  the  Episoopa- 
fians  tell  how  matters  were  managed 
on  the  north  of  the  Tweed. .  In  a 
wordy  the  Ber^dutiongoyetiuDent  tm 
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tekher  in  theory  nor  in  praetioe  in 
tmproyement  npon  the  government 
to  whidi  it  Buceeeded,  except  only 
tkna  far, — that  whatever  reatrainti 
were  pot  npon  the  liberties  of  the 
subject  were  imposed  by  authority 
of  parliament,  not  of  the  crown; 
whatever  open  wrongs  were  perpe- 
trated, were  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  Protestantism,  and  under  the  pre- 
text of  guarding  the  constitution 
a^^ain  the  mroads  of  Popery  and  ar- 
bitrary power. 

William  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  Anne— in  her  heart,  as  was  al- 
J^jied,  a  nnoere  Jacobite — and  the 
spirit  of  the  Bevolution  sovemment 
became  forthwith  modi&d.  Tole- 
ration was  extended  to  all  sects  of  re- 
lidonists ;  at  the  same  t^ 
^o  chiefly  encouraged  this  Christ- 
ian temper  endeavoured  to  provide 
for  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church  by 
a  bill  against  occasional  conformity. 
They  were  defeated  in  this  as  well  as 
in  another  attemnt  to  give  a  year*s 
Airther  ffnce  to  Noojurors ;  and  the 
result  <n  the  abortive  effort  was  to 
xento  the  succession  in  the  house  dT 
Hanover  more  secure  than  ever. 
But  this  security  did  not  extend 
either  to  Scotland  or  to  Ireland,  and 
the  stroDg  denre  of  the  former  coun- 
try to  emancipate  herself  from  what 
me  called  the  English  yoke  had  wdl 
nigh  wrung  fitmi  a  not  unwilling 
parliament  a  recognition  of  the  titles 
4>f  the  exiled  Prince  of  Wales.  But 
we  need  not  go  into  these  minute 
details.  Historv  has  recorded,  that  in 
prop(fftion  as  Anne  lent  hersdf  to  the 
views  of  Tory  or  of  Whie  ministera» 
hor  measures  were  either  lioeral  in  the 
nftodem  acceptation  of  the  term,  or 
the  reverse ;  that  the  Tories  were  all 
Ibr  absolute  freedom  of  conscience — 
the  fr«e  exerdse  of  the  ordinances  of 
tiieir  rdigion  by  Roman  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Ens- 
land,  by  Protestant  Episcopalians  m 
SooUaiid,  by  Papists  in  Ireland; 
tiiat  the  Wluffs  plMed  both  Piqnsts 
and  Scottish  Episcopalians  under  a 


*  state  Of  tiuags  in  Ireland  en  wUd 
it  is  foarM  to  look  badL  /Dm  . 
were  the  days  of  Protestant  aaceat 
aacy  with  a  vengeanoel  not  tte  " 
ascoidan^  of  true  Church  prmchriBi 
but  of  political  Churchship,  wU*  ^ 
looks  to  the  temporalities  of  tM  - 
clergy  and  disregards  the  spirit  cf  ^ 
their  teaching,  which  ren^rs  te' 
Church  the  mere  creature  of  th|-^ 
State  while  it  seems  to  secure  for  kf 
a  monopoly  of  royal  and  pariiamfifry 
aiy  fiivour.  For  it  was  not  tl» 
Church  <^  England  alone  which  n» 
joioed  in  the  mil  warmth  of  legnb* 
tive  encouragttnent.  TheEstabtiili* 
ment  was  every  thing,  its  constitotioa 
and  doctrines  nothing ;  so  that  tin 
same  government  whidi  exehidel 
^iglish  Presbyterians  from  the  pcW 
vil^;es  of  citizenship  in  England 
under  pretext  of  strengthening  thi 
English  Church,  persecuted  Protot- 
ant  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  in  or> 
der  that  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of 
Scotland  might  flourish.  Andastothe 
poor  Pwists,  they  were  scabby  sheey 
every  wnere.  Is  there  any  man  of 
oMnmon  foeling,  or  conunoD  sense^ 
even  among  the  chief  qwaken  in 
Exeter  Hal^  who  would  wish  to  see 
matters  brought  back  to  thii?  Yet 
this  was  the  state  at  which  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  had  fixed  them,  and 
fr^  which  they  are  only  now  re- 
moved, never,  we  hope  and  believe^ 
to  be  brought  back  again. 

It  is  worthy  of  renuuk,  that  thii 
persecuting  policy  was  never,  ezcrat 
by  fits  and  starts,  the  policy  <tf  the 
people  of  En^and.  They  loved  the 
Church  at  au  seasoD^  and  love  her 
still;  but,  except  when  inflamed  hj 
some  Lord  George  Gordon,  or  mis- 
led as  in  their  attack  upon  Prieetlv, 
they  have  never  exhibited  the  small- 
est desire  to  persecute  for  ooDseiettee 
sake.  No  doubt  tiiey  believed  the 
low-church  and  secularised  deigy 
whom  the  Bevdution  set  over  Uiem, 
and  whom  its  prindito  too  kog 
continued  to  swi^, — ^that  the  Chnr^ 
as  a  Church,  could  not  hold  its  groand 
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tbat  they  are  quite  opposed  to  what 
Toryism  used  to  be,  and  still  is, 
whoever  the  tepn  is  understood  in 
its  orkinal  sense;  and  that  whi^ 
ever  their  effect  may  be,  they  cer- 
tamly  do  not  tend  to  keep  alive  a 
^Hrit  of  charity  between  man  and 
man.  At  the  same  time  the  Church 
has  her  rights  also,  founded  upon  the 
lelf-aame  Torpsm,  which,  aller  an 
interval  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
Kems  to  be  coming  again  into  fashion. 
You  must  not,  now  that  you  have 
thrown  open  parliament  to  Noncon- 
formists of  all  sorts,  continue  to  go- 
veni  the  Church  by  acts  of  parlia- 
i&ent  exclusively,  xou  do  not  pre- 
tend 80  to  govern  the  Church  of 
Borne,  or  the  Scottish  Kirk,  or  any 
one  dS  the  Dissenting  communions 
who  now  share  with  ner  the  equal 
r^hts  of  citizenship.  She  there- 
fore must  in  like  manner  govern  her- 
self from  this  time  forth,  and  she  has 
a  good  old  Tory  machine  where- 
wttn  to  execute  this  purpose  in  her 
Co&vocation.  We  do  not  see  how,  if 
the  Church  demand  it,  the  present 
cabinet  can  refuse  to  advise  the  so- 
vereign to  resuscitate  that  dormant 
limb  of  the  ancient  constitution,  and 
give  it  free  scope  to  work. 

The  sagacious  reader  will  perceive, 
that  all  this  reasoning  is  meant  to 
bear  uoon  the  tendency  of  the  mi- 
nisterial proceedings  in  regard  to 
Maynooth  and  the  Bomish  Church 
in  Ireland  generally.   There  is  no 
denving  that  these  proceedings  have 
beta  offended  and  alarmed  a  consi- 
deraUe  portion  of  the  Conservative 
party,  who,  callinjg;  themselves  Tories, 
Bave  all  their  bves  long  advocated 
the  principles  of  1688,  and  are  now 
ttUmisbed  to  find  that  their  Tory 
jeader  has  left  both  them  and  the 
wtrines  of  the  Revolution  era  be^ 
und  him.   But,  in  truth.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  not  to  blame  for  this ;  he  has 
only  gone  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
wmch,  whether  monarchical  or  not, 
is  opposed  to  all  religious  exclusive- 
^ii,  and  is  so  &r  but  a  copy  of  the 
Toryism  which  cost  the  unfortunate 
wily  of  Stuart  the  throne  of  these 
tt«hns.  We  freely  admit  that  the 
^indples  which  brought  the  house 
of  Hanover  to  Enghma  are  scattered 
to  the  win<k ;  they  are  scattered,  too, 
by  the  very  party  which,  never 
^sxaAaaf  this  part^  toast,  adhered  ta 
^ohUiowy  opinion  m  long  9$ 


they  were  tumble.  But  let  us  not 
mourn  over  this;  at  all  events,  let  no 
feeling  of  party  wrath,  no  disposition 
to  change  sides  for  the  sake  of  re- 
venge, mingle  in  our  sorrow.  It  is 
vain  to  look  for  political  ccMisistency 
any  where,— for  the  Whi^  are  just  as 
much  involved  in  contradictions  uid 
absurdities  as  their  rivals.  For  half 
a  century  th^  have  been  advocating 
the  views  of  Rochester  and  St  John, 
while  they  professed  to  be  the  suc- 
cessors of  Somers  and  Wharton. 
Their  politics  have  been  Tory,  their 
Ttome  ae  guerre  Whig  ;  and  our 
readers  may  depend  upon  it  that 
they  are  just  as  much  astounded  as 
we  to  find  that  the  Tories  have  re- 
claimed their  own  colours,  and  left 
them  no  resource  except  either  to 
hoist  a  new  banner  or  march  quietly 
in  the  rear  of  their  victors. 

It  was  the  dread  of  Popery,  the 
fear  of  having  their  Reformed  Church 
overthrown,  and  the  Old  Harlot  sub- 
stituted in  her  room,  which  alone 
induced  the  people  of  England  to 
consent  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
Their  betters  told  them  that  this 
danger  threatened,  and  they  believ- 
ed  uie  tale,  not  without  some  shew 
of  reason.  For  the  pope,  though 
mightily  fallen  firom  what  he  once 
was,  continued  throughout  the  se- 
venteenth century  a  powerful  prince ; 
still  exercising  pro£gious  infiuence 
over  the  minds  and  counsels  of  othw 
princes.  So  potent,  indeed,  was  his 
opinion,  that  even  the  Emperor  <^ 
Germany,  tottering  as  he  cud  upos 
tJie  brink  of  ruin,  had  a  thousand 
scruples  to  overcome  ere  he  called  in 
the  aid  of  Protestant  England  to  de^ 
fend  him  against  Popish  Franct* 
And  when  the  final  settlement  came 
to  be  proposed,  there  was  no  artide 
which  Dotn  he  and  Louis  of  France 
so  long  resisted  as  that  which  re- 
quired from  them  a  sort  of  guaran- 
tee for  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  England  in  a  Protestant  line^ 
Moreover,  the  Popery — ^we  mean  the 
Grerman  and  French  Popery — 
1688,  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  is  in  1845.  True,  the 
German  and  French  prelates  stiU 
look  for  confirmation  m  their  sees 
from  Rome.  But  is  this  ever  re- 
fused ?  or  does  the  King  or  the  Em* 
peror  of  Austria  think,  on  any  occa- 
sion, of  consulting  anv  body*s  will 
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Popery,  in  all  the  well -regulated 
countries  of  Europe,  has  heoome  a 
ver^  harmless  monster,  if^  indeed,  we 
be  justified  in  so  speaking  of  a  form 
of  Christianity  which  is  professed  by 
more  millions  of  our  fellow  believers 
than  we  can  at  this  moment  reckon. 
Her  abstract  opinions  may  be  what 
they  always  were.  We  know  that  in 
theory  at  least  they  are  so.  But  the 
creed  of  the  very  priests  in  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  France  is  considerably 
shortened ;  and  their  teachinja;  is  no 
wise  inconsistent,  in  the  mam,  with 
good  government  and  the  mond  du- 
ties oflife. 

We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  there 
is  not  now  the  same  danger  to  society 
in  the  principles  of  Romanism,  when 
fiurly  dealt  W,  that  there  was  150 
years  ago.  If,  indeed,  vou  go  to 
Italy  for  your  opinion  of  what  Popery 
must  needs  be,  you  will  come  oack 
fhll  of  alarm.  For  there,  amid  an 
illiterate  and  effeminate  people,  the 
Jesuits  carry  all  before  them ;  and  of 
the  Jesuits,  we  wish  to  be  understood 
as  advancing  nothing  that  is  not  ab- 
solutely condemnatory.  But  Jesuit- 
ism is  not  Romanism.  It  is  an  ex- 
crescence upon  the  Papal  s^tem,  not 
less  dangerous  to  the  spiritual  au- 
thority of  the  pope  than  to  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  kings.  And,  being 
so  regarded,  it  is  put  down,  as  far  as 
such  a  society  can  be  put  down,  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  where  there 
is  a  government  worthy  of  the  name. 
Moreover,  Jesuitism  has  its  influence 
most  firmly  rooted  in  lands  where 
the  people  are  least  educated.  It  is 
makmg  a  bold  fight  in  France,  no 
doubt,  but  it  will  be  beaten ;  and  in 
Austria,  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  emperor,  it  has  undoubtedly 
raised  its  head.  Both  in  France  and 
Austria,  however,  it  will  never  again 
become  what  it  desires  to  be ;  what 
it  is  only  in  Italy  and  in  Ireland. 
Why  ?  Because  Italy  and  Ireland 
are  the  most  uncivilised  countries  in 
Europe,— imdvilised,  we  mean,  in 
regard  to  the  general  intelligence, 
both  of  the  priests  and  of  the  people. 
The  former  do  not  want  for  leammg, 
but  it  is  all  of  one  class ;  the  latter 
are  sharp  enough  where  their  .im- 
mediate interests,  or  supposed  in- 
terests, are  oonoemed,  but  they  are 
absolutely  without  education,  the 
mere  creatures  of  impulses,  strong  in 
tlieir  pas«ioQ8|  idle  m  their  habits, 
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superstitious  to  the  last  dmee,  and 
thoroughly  priest-ridden.  Is  it  wise 
in  the  government  of  this  country  to 
leave  so  large  a  portion  of  the  queeii*s 
subjects  in  this  state  ? 

Surely  not  Well,  then,  how  are 
you  to  proceed.  Persevere,  we  shall 
be  told,  in  maintaining  your  Church 
Schools,  your  Kildare  Street  Society, 
and  your  Belfast  Institution.  But 
do  not  erect  schools  in  which  religion 
shall  either  not  be  taught  at  all,  or 
so  taught  as  to  leave  the  priest  at 
liberty  to  pervert  it  to  his  own  pur- 
poses. And,  above  all,  do  not  take 
the  money  of  the  Protestant  inha- 
bitants of  this  Protestant  empire,  and 
endow  therewith  a  Popish  ooU^e. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  opi- 
nion regarding  both  the  pc^y  and 
the  practice  of  this  latter  proceeding, 
and  we  cannot  retract  it  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  only  just  to  look  at 
both  sides  of  every  question.  The 
exclusive  system  has  been  tried  in 
Ireland  800  years,  and  more;  and 
what  is  the  result?  Why,  that 
Popery  gains  ground,  and  Protestant- 
ism loses ;  that  you  are  further  from 
the  desired  climax  of  a  general  con- 
version now,  than  you  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation. 
Is  the  minister  to  be  clamoured 
down,  therefore,  as  a  favourer  of 
Popery,  because  he  tries  a  difiTerent 
pkm?  Consider.  Has  the  Church 
of  Rome  been  reformed  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  except  through  the 
agency  of  her  own  priests  ?  Who 
was  it  that  b^an,  and  we  may  say 

Esrfected,  the  work  in  Germany? 
uther,  a  Popish  monk.  What  was 
Wickliffe,  Peter  of  Prague,  our  own 
Cranmer,  Patrick  Hamilton  ?  What 
were  dl  the  instruments  in  God*9 
hands  for  the  pursing  away,  in  va- 
rious countries,  of  tne  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble,  which  had  arisen  upon  the 
foundadons  of  His  Church  r  To  a 
man,  Popish  priests.  Priests  and 
Papists,  till  the  study  of  the  Scrm- 
tures  and  of  the  writings  of  toe 
fathers  shewed  them  where  Popery 
erred;  and  then  zealous  apostles  w 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  for 
which  not  a  few  laid  down  thdr 
lives.  You  have  heretofore  with- 
stood the  Romish  priesthood  in  Ire- 
land in  any  desire  which  they  may 
have  experienced  to  seek  for  i^t; 
you  kept  them  in  darimess,  and  ren- 
dered thw  peiraiftlly  aad  bitterly 
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lioitae,  liT  tmtiiiff  them  ^ 
mt  u  Bdots.  iuid  yet  you  won- 
der tint  80  &w  should  have  aban- 
dooed  their  own  Church,  and  come 
oT'ff  to  yours!  You  are  now  going 
to^iA  their  fidelity  to  Borne  from 
i  dffi*rent  positioii.  Obserre,  we  do 
BOt  ay  diat  such  is  the  purpose  of 
tiie  govoimient,  much  less  should 
ve  be  disposed  to  predict  that,  if  it 
veie,  it  would  oome  undoubtedly  to 
posB.  Bat  of  one  thing  we  are  quite 
nre,  that  you  are  far  more  likely  to 
effiedaieformation  in  Ireland  through 
tke  mstmmentality  of  an  enlichtei^ 
bo^  of  priests,  than  by  the  labours 
of  any  other  class  of  men.  And  if 
you  never  hnng  things  to  this,  surely 
we  hKve  a  right  to  expect  that  you 
vffl  make  them,  as  priests,  better 
nembers  of  societ^r,  yea,  and  more 
Hberal-minded  Christians  than  they 
ire  now.  If  the  Bomish  Church  in 
Irelsodwere  what  we  have  found  the 
Bamish  Church  to  be  in  Saxony,  in 
Pnosa,  in  Bohemia,  and  even  in 
Fhace,  she  would  be  far  less  for- 
midable to  the  ciyil  government — far 
more  usefbl  to  the  souls  and  bodies 
^  ber  votaries,  than  she  is  at  this 
moment,  or  ever  has  been  in  the 
memory  of  man.  We  think,  then, 
tbt  in  the  cup  of  evil  some  good  is 
mixed;  and  the  deed  being  done,  and 
Msynooth  fidrly  endow^  and  the 
Omritable  Bequests  Act  passed,  and 
the  Bomish  bishops  recognis^  as 
sodi,  we  will  trust  in  that  Providence, 
vhidi  has  heretofore  watched  over 
i»»  that  the  good  shall  prevail, — if 
not  absolutely,  at  all  events  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  draught 
both  acceptable  and  wholesome,  even 
to  a  Protestant  people. 

Th\a  iar  the  d^Jings  of  the  pre- 
sent government  with  the  religious 
sffurs  of  Ireland,  being  in  the  spirit 
of  tile  Toryism  of  150  years  ago, 
by  aU  true  Tories,  to  be  dealt 
™  tenderly.  If  they  shock  our 
F^jndioes,  let  us  remember  that  these 
P^odices  are  Whig,  the  spawn  and 
pn^ioce  of  the  Evolution.  And 
Kopg  that  Bevolution  politics  have 


the  flenend  education  of  the  Irish 
people.  Here  we  have  not  a  foot  of 
solid  ground  to  stand  upon.  The 
queen*s  servants  are  about  to  make 
an  experiment,  which  has  never  been 
tried  before  in  any  country  under 
heaven,  and,  if  they  succeed,  the 
merit  will  be  exclusively  their  own ; 
for  assuredlv  the  scheme  is  neither 
Whig  nor  Tory,  foreign  nor  domes- 
tic. Sir  Bowrt  Peel  denies  this. 
He  says  that  there  are  precedents  for 
his  scneme  in  the  condition  of  the 
foreign  universities,  and,  still  more 
appropriately,  in  that  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland.  We  must  be 
permitted  respectfully  to  assure  him 
that  the  case  is  not  so. 

With  respect  to  foreign  universi- 
ties, we  cannot  call  to  mind  one,  to 
which  a  faculty  or  faculties  of  divi- 
nity is  not  attached ;  and  surely  Sir 
Robert,  ex -lord  rector  as  he  is  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  cannot 
have  forgotten  how  matters  are  ma- 
naged there.  Does  not  Glasgow 
boast  of  its  professors  of  divinitv,  of 
church  history,  and  so  forth?  Is 
there  not  a  college-chapel,  in  which 
daily  service  is  not  performed  only 
because  dail^  service, — ^public  service 
we  mean, — ^is  an  arrangement  which 
the  Kirk  thinks  fit  to  denounce  as 
Popish  ?  It  is  very  true  that  tests 
are  not  imposed  upon  the  students  at 
these  universities  on  admission.  Nei- 
ther are  young  men  questioned  re- 
garding their  religious  opinions,  as  a 
step  preparatory  to  their  matricula- 
tion, either  at  Cambridge,  or  at  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin.  But  we  will 
remind  Sir  Robert  what  does  take 
place  in  the  college  over  which,  for 
some  years,  he  presided.  The  busi- 
ness of  every  early  class  begins  with 
prayer;  the  business  of  every  late 
class  ends  with  the  same  religious 
exercise.  Is  this  good  custom  to  be 
introduced  into  the  ^^^^igantic**  col- 
leges, for  the  foundation  of  which 
funds  have  been  voted  ? 

The  only  case  in  existence  which 
can  faurly  be  adduced  as  parallel, 
or  nearly  parallel,  to  that  which  the 
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flourish?  Can  it  be  said  to  have 
answered  the  expectatioiis  of  the  phi- 
losophers  and  liberal-minded  men, 
who  called  it  into  existence?  We 
rather  think  not.  The  population 
of  London  and  its  suburbs  amounts, 
by  the  late  census,  to  somewhere 
aoout  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  souls.  And  the  two  col- 
leges composing  the  University  of 
London— one  of  which,  by  the  by,  is 
conducted  on  strictly  Church  prin- 
ciples— are  attended  by  something 
under  four  hundred  students,  of  whom 
more  than  one  half  are  students  of 
medicine.  If  this  be  success,  then 
are  our  ideas  of  what  success  ought 
to  be  marvellously  exaggerated. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  government 
have  fidlen  upon  a  plan  which  is  not 
acceprtable  to  either  of  the  great  par- 
ties into  which  the  ]^pulation  of 
Ireland  is  divided, — ^wmch  is  ground- 
ed, in  our  opinion,  on  a  false  princi- 
ple ;  and  which  must,  at  least  we  be- 
lieve so,  fail.  At  the  same  time,  we 
do  not  charge  them  with  the  delibe- 
rate intention  of  working  evil;  and 
we  are  willing  to  hope  that,  sooner  or 
later,  some  wealthy  and  patriotic  in- 
dividuals may  be  found  who  shall 
step  forvrard  to  supply  the  defect  in 
the  ministerial  arrangements.  If  this 
be  not  done, — if  schools  of  religious 
training  be  not  added,  from  some 
source  or  another,  to  these  seminaries 
of  profane  learning  and  jphysical  sci- 
ence, we  will  venture  this  prophecy 
r^;arding  them, — that  they  wul  ne- 
ver come  to  any  thing,  never  produce 
any  sensible  effect  on  the  tastes  and 
bearing  of  society,  never  work  either 
good  or  evil  in  the  country  which  is 
about  to  be  enriched  by  them ;  be- 
cause the  youths  of  that  countxy  will 
never  in  any  considerable  numbers 
attend  them.  We  may  be  mistaken 
—we  hope  that  we  are;  but  we  shall 
see. 


And  now,  before  we  lay  aside  the 
pen,  let  us  say  one  word  to  our  agri- 
cultural friends, —  to  those  among 
our  readers  whose  leaninf^  in  r^gara 
to  commerce  generally  is  towards 
the  protective  system,  and  adverse  to 
what  is  called  free-trade.  Whether 
it  be  for  right  or  for  wrong,  they 
may  rest  assured  that  the  oays  m 
protective  duties  are  numbered. 
Ck)m-laws,  like  navigation-laws,  and 
laws  against  the  exportation  of  ma- 
chinery, have  received  their  death- 
blow ;  and  not  all  the  indignation  of 
some,  and  the  r^^rets  of  more,  will 
save  them.  Nevertheless,  our  Tory 
firiends  must  seek  comfort  in  the  re- 
flection, that  with  Toryism,  properiy 
so  called,  such  laws  have  no  connex- 
ion. There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
duty  on  com  imported  from  abroad, 
either  before  the  Revolution  of  1688 
or  for  many  a  year  afterwards ;  and 
as  to  protective  duties  on  this  branch 
of  manufactures  or  on  that,  these  are 
the  arrangements  of  a  Whig  policy, 
— of  a  pob^  which  came  in  with  the 
house  of  Hanover.  It  will  be  un- 
generous, therefore,  and  unilur,  to 
blame  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  returning 
to  the  usages  of  his  Tory  predeces- 
sors,—a  course  which  we  suspect 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  other  minis- 
ter of  the  crown  could,  under  the 
new  constitution  of  1832,  very  long 
avoid.  At  the  same  tune,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  we  feel  very  much 
like  mariners,  who  discover  some 
fine  morning  that  the  rudder  of  the 
ship  is  gone,  and  that  there  are  no 
material  at  hand  out  of  which  to 
fabricate  another.  However,  many 
a  goodly  vessel  has  been  steered  by 
its  foresail,  and  carried  safe  to  port 
Let  us  hope  that  ours  shall,  in  like 
manner,  make  way ;  and  that  neither 
the  nation,  nor  yet  the  party  which 
now  manages  its  concerns,  smdl  sof* 
fer  shipwreck. 
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A  TALB  of  manners,  to  be  interest- 
ing) most  dther  refer  to  antiquity  so 
gr^  as  to  become  venerable,  or  pre- 
Knt  a  vivid  reflection  of  those  scenes 
that  are  daily  pB<ff?ng  around  us,  and 
not  only  please  by  t£eir  novelty,  but 
nuke  a  certain  appeal  to  our  sympa- 
tldes  and  prejudices.  This  is  the  re- 
niark,  slightly  expanded,  of  the  great 
nisiter  of  fiction,  —  of  him  who 
>^ed  himself  the  lord  of  the  en- 
vied palace,  by  pouring  a  blast 
^ngh  the  trumpet  that  hung  at 
fv«y  rate.  The  tale  would  accord- 
ingly offer  a  two-fold  aspect ;  as  it  por- 
^yed  the  past  or  the  present  life — 
^  ancestors  or  ourselves.  And, 
jith  regard  to  the  former,  it  may  be 
^toiiad  or  domestic,  or  both  may 
be  intimately  associated  and  inter- 
^oren,  the  historical  being  the  de- 
"Vn,  and  the  domestic  the  thread  in 
^nich  it  is  worked ;  and  this  style 
of  fiction  possesses  a  lively  and  last- 
^  charm.  *  It  has,  however,  been 
jererely  handled.  Madame  de  Stael 
^led  its  complete  erasure.  She 
Jowed  upon  it  as  interposing  a  de- 
™ve  medium  between  the  reader 
TO  the  true  narrative  of  the  times, 
™  ss  being  destructive  of  the  mo- 

of  history,  by  ascribing  false 
natives  to  actions.   One  of  her  re- 

is  sufficiently  curious  :— 


'*  On  ne  peint  daDs  ces  tortas  de  ro« 
mans  que  les  intrigaes  gaUntes ;  car  les 
autres  ^v^nements  de  l*^poque  qu'on 
choisitont  tous  M  racont^s  par  Thisto- 
rien ;  on  veut  alors  les  expliquer  par 
Tinflaence  de  I'amoar,  afin  d'agraodir  le 
sujet  de  ton  roman,  il  Ton  pr^sente  aiosi 
le  tableau  le  plus  beau  de  la  rie  bu- 
maine.'** 

Thus  she  thinks  that  history  is 
weakened  by  the  ftdnter  representa- 
tion of  it,  just  as  a  bad  copy  injures 
an  original  picture  by  the  few  feeble 
lineaments  of  resemblance  that  so 
imperfectly  recall  it. 

To  refute  the  censure  of  De  Stael 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Scott*s 
admirable  tale  of  Quentin  Dunoard^ 
in  which,  taking  Louis  XI.  for  the 
subject  of  his  pencil,  he  has  ventured 
to  contest  the  prize  with  history 
itself  in  the  person  of  Philip  de  Co- 
mines.   His  words  are  decisive : — 

"  The  selection  of  this  remarkable  per- 
son as  the  principal  character  in  the  ro- 
mance—forit  will  be  e^ilj  comprehended 
that  the  little  love-intrigue  of  Quentin 
is  only  employed  as  the  means  of  bringiog 
out  the  story— afforded  considerable  nci- 
lities  to  the  author." 

Thus  the  gallantry,  instead  of  the 
subject,  becomes  only  the  episode,  of 
the  tale.  The  facts  possess  a  relative 


*  Essai  sur  la  Fiction.  (Eavres,  t.  i.  p.  139. 
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truth ;  that  is,  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  feudal 
system,  which  they  are  intended  to 
develope ;  and  that  the  object  of  the 
writer  was  successfully  attained,  we 
are  assured  by  the  popularity  of  the 
tale  itself  in  France  and  other  parts  of 
the  Continent,  where  "  the  historical 
allusions  awakened  more  familiar 
ideas."  And,  indeed,  De  Stael  her- 
self seems  to  have  had  a  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  defective  limitation 
of  fiction,  since  she  allows  that  it 
may  be  converted  into  a  helper  of 
history  by  descending  into  private 
life.  Undoubtedly  this  will  be  its 
widest  sphere  of  operation,  but  not 
its  only  one. 

One  very  important  feature  of  the 
historic  novel  must  be  mentioned, — 
the  trtUhfulness  of  the  Ufa  and  customs 
delineated.  "  No  man,  writes  Camp- 
bell, of  the  eclogues  of  Collins,  in 
which  Oriental  costume  is  very  in- 
differently preserved,  "  cares  any 
thing  more  about  the  characteristic 
manners  then  about  the  authenticity 
of  the  tale  of  Troy."  A  startling 
and  unfounded  criticism,  which  By- 
ron, with  pleasant  spitefulness,  traced 
to  the  poet^s  consciousness  of  his  own 
Qertrwdes  deficiency  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  that  poem  bein^  said  to  nave  no 
more  in  common  with  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  scene  is  laid,  than  with 
Fenmanmaur.  Of  course  Campbell 
was  wrong.  We  do  not  care  for 
characteristical  manners  up  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  We  do  not,  for  exam- 
ple, want  to  recognise  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  as  in  Mr.  PufTs  drama, 
by  the  turning  out  of  his  toes,  in 
token  of  his  traditional  celebrity  as  a 
dancer.  De  Stael  has  well  observed, 
that  the  scrupulous  detail  of  every 
minute  circumstance,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, diminishes  the  resemblance 
of  the  scene — the  illusion  gradually 
fades.  "Si  Ton  repr^sentait  sur  la 
scene  tout  qui  se  passe  dans  une 
chambre,  TiUusion  th^^tnde  serait 
nhfloluim'.nt  dp.t.riiiti>/*     Roi\it  oMma 


to  widen  or  deepen  so  oamw  a 
stream.  Even  the  example  of  Soot^ 
in  Scottish,  French,  and  ^iglish  his^ 
tory,  has  awakened  n%  adrentiupoTM 
imitators.  The  stoiy-teUeri»  like  tb^ 
early  navigators,  seem  to  be  afraid  tA 
stand  out  to  sea.  They  tiinidlj| 
coast  along  those  shores  of  romtnoe 
which  have  been  repeatedly  expbred 
and  described.  One  might  hare 
supposed  that  in  so  depressing  t 
penury,  some  bold^  traveller  would 
have  undertaken  a  jonmey  into  the 
country  of  the  rich  and  remote  an- 
cients, as  Youn^  called  than.  The 
Greek  and  Latm  life  was  a  virein 
soil,  and  yet  scarcely  a  spade  has 
presumed  to  turn  up  the  turf.  Td 
this  hour  the  gold  sleeps  in  the 
mine.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  a 
false  idea  of  neroical  or  dasncal  life 
has  taken  complete  possesrion  of  the 
popular  mind.  People  know  it  only 
from  the  exaggeratioa  of  dull  epics 
by  dull  versifiers.  Glover  gave  us  a 
Greek  dandy  in  French  kids.  ,T1^ 
antique  character  must  have  in  it 
something  quite  different  from  no- 
dem  virtues  or  failings.  The  philo- 
sophers must  even  pursoe  their  hiea- 
brations  in  a  way  of  their  own,  like 
the  famous  person  recorded  by  Ad- 
dison, who  had  studied  thlr^  yean 
by  candlelight  for  the  good  m  his 
country.  But  all  this  isveiyentH 
neons  and  very  silly.  While  John- 
son  declared  that  one  of  the  seene- 
shifters  would  declaim  "To  be,  or 
not  to  be,**  better  than  Garriek,  be 
confessed  him  to  be  the  only  aetor 
he  ever  saw.  Nature  does  not  de- 
claim, and  Garriek  knew  it 
the  dassical  life  is  usually  retarded 
as  a  prolonged  declamation,  mw  John 
Kemble,  in  Cato,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  every  Boman  dtim  that 
loitered  in  the  Forum  on  a  «ur(- 
day.  Can  any  thing  be  more  ab- 
surd P  If  you  go  back  to  the  dawn 
of  heroic  life  what  do  you  see  ?  How 
does  Homer  paint  it?    What  is 
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in  the  pleasare  ii  would 
M  to  his  motW  and  father, 
finiilijrouiif  ensiffn,  with  his  name 
'%^QvutteioT  the  first  time,  have 
bnooie  simple  or  natural  ?  But, 
70a  think  that  in  private 
wwdatsical  character  retained  a 
^btierur— something  of  the  me- 
mm\  in  fact,  more  of  the  hero 
^htokde  chambre  ?    Quite  the 
ntnijr.  Demostheoea  was  fond  of 
iMflntottliis  fingers  with  rings  and 
if  ittncUog  the  nodce  of  the  crowd 
be  walked  in  the  street ; 
flfle  Onar,  by  the  foppish  negli- 
peeafhis  diess,  deceived  Cicero 
voopousing  the  cause  of  Pompey. 
Jk  thooebt  tlukt  no  statesman's  or 
iWer's  heart  could  beat  under  that 
kott  gii^e.*  80  much  for  eloouence 
■ft  jeueralship  in  Athens  and  Rome. 
If  le  looked  into  the  little  interiors 
^inftBi  life,  we  should  note  the 
ant  memblaace.  The  toy- shop, 
vith  iti  exdtmg  treasures,  was  not 
MiRg.  FaQsamas  mentions  a  small 
Wd  adorned  with  ivory,  and  said  to 
bvebeen  a  plaything  of  Hippodamia, 
wiiidi  was  preserved  amone  the  cu- 
lioatieg  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  at 
(HjmmtL,  Nav,  the  delightful  variety 
of  dods  was  were  to  tempt  generous 
uobb;  only  they  seem  to  ha?e  been 
kleient  in  the  flexibility  of  the 
Ddtch  Q^ool,  beine  made  of  day, 
aid  painted.  IV'e  raall  not  be  sur- 
pnedfdierefoTe,  to  hearthat  nursery- 
Aymes  were  not  only  abundant  and 
logUy  esteemed  for  educational  pur- 
^wea,  but  that  a  supernatural  ap- 
paratas,  like  our  own,  was  in  full  play 
toofeibm  the  torbnlent  temper  of 
diddbood;  and  that  the  veritable 
£ii|;liah   Bogy"  i^peared  to  many 
as  Athenian  master  and  miss  in  all 
Ike  terrors  of  the  'a««^  or  'Axptrtt, 
mist  we  have  hinted  about  Achilles 
say  receive  some  confirmation  from 
\  moark  of  Lord  'Rvrnn  whioh 


Mac  Turk,  in  the  famous  comedy  of 
character  at  St.  Shaw's  Castle 


«« The  Amaout,  or  Albtnaw.  ttniok  «• 
forcibly  bv  thwir  m«nblaa««  to  tb# 
Hifrfalandftft  of  Seotland  in  dtmM,  igurt, 
and  manners  of  lif  ing.  Thair  wt  mowi- 
tains  sMm  Caledoaitn  with  a  kinder  oU- 
BMte.  The  kilt(though  white) ;  the  apare, 
actire  form  ;  tl>eir  dialect  Celtic  in  tbe 
soond.and  their  hardy  baWUi  all  car- 
ried  me  back  to  Morven.*' 

The  Albanians,  truly,  arc  not  pro- 
perly Greeks,  but  the  relationship 
w  sufficiently  dose. 

We  believe  that  the  vein  of  an- 
cient life,  if  opened,  would  flow 
freely.   In  the  hands  of  a  roaster  we 
should  expect  to  have  an  Arca^ 
Dandie  Dinmont ;  while  a  Meg  Mer- 
rilies— "the  ancient  sybil  engrafted 
on  the  coarser  stock  of  a  g!p«y  of 
the  last  century"— might  be  readily 
found  in  some  vehement  Grecian 
priestess.   With  regard  to  the  want 
of  social  aflFections  m  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Greeks,  we  wiU  hear  no 
slander  of  that  kind  while  we 
read  the  Orettes  of  Euripides.  Fe- 
nude  characters  might  be  found,  and 
an  Aspasia  might  be  made  scarwly 
less  dramatic  or  effective  than  Ke- 
becca  snatched  from  the  bummg  cas- 
tle upon  the  steed  of  the  impetuous 
Templar,  or  kneeling  at  the  feet  ol 
Rowena.    Why,  then,  have  we  no 
Greek  or  Latm  fiction  ?   Why  does 
the  poet  forget  the  legend  of  Penclet 
or  Virgil  in  his  evening  entertam- 
ment? 

"  At  night,  when  aU  aasembUng  round 
the  fire. 

Closer  and  closer  draw  till  they  retire; 
A  tale  is  told  of  India  or  Japan  ; 
Of  merchants  from  Golcond  or  Astracan ; 
Of  some  Norwegian,  while  the  icy  gale 
Rings  in  her  shroods  and  beate  her  iron 

sail ;  11  *  11 

Or  some  great  cararan,  flrom  well  to  weii 
w;nHin<r.  fls  darknefiB  on  the  deaert  fell, 
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We  cannot  r^ard  the  singular 
works  of  Professor  Becker  as  any 
answer  to  our  inquiries.  They  are 
scarcely  to  be  called  fictions ;  and  are 
rather  valuable  to  the  student  than 
interesting  to  the  romancer.  But 
thev  will  abundantly  and  triumph- 
antly support  the  remark  we  have 
made,  and  will  shew  the  capabilities 
of  that  classical  life  to  which  we  have 
been  directing  attention.  In  our 
next  paper  we  shall  speak  of  Latin 
life,  for  the  present  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  Greeks.*  Becker 
takes  a  retrospect  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  for  this  interesting  path 
of  literature.  Gronovius  and  Grae- 
vius,  with  their  successors  Sallengre 
and  Polen,  are  dismissed  with  slight 
conmiendation.  Their  erudition  was 
large,  but  the  classical  stores  which 
it  acquired  are  ill  assorted.  Casaubon 
and  Salmasius  are  spoken  of  with 
more  respect ;  but  no  clear  or  con- 
nected view  of  Greek  life  is  to  be 
obtained  from  these  voluminous  and 
scattered  commentaries.  We  come 
then  to  a  book  which  has  had  a  wide 
and  lasting  fame.  But  the  present 
author  has  not  much  good  to  say  of 
it ;  "  Barthelemy*s  travels  of  the 
younger  Anacharsis,  though  a  meri- 
torious work  for  its  time,  is  any 
thing  but  satisfactory  to  those  who 
have  become  ac(^uainted  with  the 
Greeks  from  their  own  Avritings." 
He  compares  the  figures  to  antique 
statues  in  French  state  costume  and 
lace  ruffles, — "  pictures  of  Le  Brun 
or  Coypel,  where  the  artist's  subject- 
ive conception  has  quite  effaced  all 
the  antique  character  of  the  original.** 
Something  he  admits  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  researches  of  MtiUer 
and  Bottiger.  The  observations  of 
the  latter  upon  dress  are  important. 
Some  of  them,  however,  he  considers 
to  be  sufficiently  frivolous,  e,  g, 
^^OMto  whether  the  Chreek  ladies  wore 
pocket-handkerchiefs  or  no''  For 
our  own  part,  we  say  with  good  Mrs. 
Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St.  Ro- 
nan*8,  "  TTAy  for  no  f*  since  even 
this  indignant  critic  is  very  eloquent 
upon  hair-dressing  and  shaving,  and 
has,  moreover,  inmted  a  dissertation 
upon  shoe-ties. 

The  plan  of  Professor  Becker  is 


carefully  drawn,  and  he  has  spared 
no  labour  in  filling  it  up.  He  has 
instituted  the  most  searching  ex- 
amination into  the  classical  writers 
down  to  Aristotle,  and  later  autbors, 
r&iching  to  the  fourth  century;  he 
has  also  made  diligent  u^Q^^iT  «b  to 
manners  and  customs.  The  Attic 
orators  are  his  chief  authorities : — 

"  Betides  aathors,  be  bet  consalted  the 
•Dcient  monaments,  and  the  rich  colko- 
tion  of  arcbeoloeical  remains  in  the  uni- 
versity library  of  I^eipaic  hare  stood  him 
in  good  ttead.  Of  coarse  they  do  not 
throve  so  much  light  on  Grecian,  as  on 
Roman  customs,  for  no  buried  town  has 
been  discorered,  with  its  bonaes,  baths, 
&o. ;  nevertheless,  the  Greek  apecimaos 
extant,  especially  the  Tsae  paintioga,  are, 
as  far  as  tbey  go,  of  a  higher  ralue,  inaa- 
muob  as  they  belong  to  an  earlyperiod, 
which  ia  not  the  case  with  the  Roman. 
Doubtleas,  in  an  inquiry  on  atate  anti- 
quities,  the  form  here  adopted  would 
have  been  unaui  table  and  unayatematic. 
Not  so  with  the  chequered  and  number- 
lesa  phasea  of  private  life,  which  would 
have  defied  any  auch  strict  claaaification. 
The  scenes  had  to  be  written  with  incon- 
ceivable care,  in  order  to  combine  aoat- 
tered  traits,  and  give  unity  to  the  picture, 
and  all  subjective  phantasy  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  be  rigidly  suppressed. 
But  this  was  the  only  way  of  gettior 
over  the  prescribed  task ;  unleas  he  bad 
compoaed  Advenaria  in  modum  Tui-nebi, 
which,  to  hia  mind,  is,  of  all  methods, 
the  unhappiest  and  moat  repolaive.  Stray 
and  isolated  noticea  of  the  habits  and 
cuatoma  would  have  been  hke  anatomical 
plates,  wherein  we  can  follow  all  the  bonea, 
muscles,  nerves,  &c.  to  the  smallest  de- 
tails ;  but  can  form  no  idea  from  these 
dismembered  and  deformed  parts  of  that 
magnificent  whole,  the  human  body. 
The  Scenes,  then,  are  intended  to  give 
thia  tout  enumbU,  this  portrait  of  Greek 
life  ;  and  if  the  writer  Iws  succeeded,  he 
thinks  he  will  have  laboured  to  some 
purpose,  as  no  auch  thing  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  antiquity.  He  must, 
however,  deprecate  the  notion  of  ita 
bearing  the  character  of  a  romance.  Bv 
comparing  the  text  of  the  acenea  with 
the  Notes  and  Excuraus,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  very  little  of  the  former  is  his,  and 
that  it  consista  mostly  of  fragments  of 
Greek  authors." — Preface,  pp.  xiii.  xiv. 

This  is  most  important  Perhaps 
a  window  composed  of  fragments  of  • 


•  Charicles  j  or,  Illustrations  of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  with 
Notes  and  Excursus.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Professor  Becker,  by  the  Rer. 
T.  Metcalfe,  M. A.   1845.   Parker.  ^  ^ 
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Mmted  glaflS,  diligently  collected  from 
different  buildings,  and  arranged  in 
something   of  symmetrical  order, 
would  offer  the  best  image  of  the 
author^s  attempt.    His  narrative  is 
only  a  thread  upon  which  to  hang 
hit  learned  researches.   In  giving  an 
analysis  of  the  first,  therefore,  we 
shill  endeavour  not  to  drop  the 
second,  adding  any  little  fragment  of 
oar  own  as  we  pass  on.   But  we 
camiot  refrain  from  requesting  our 
readers  to  consider  the  value  of 
the  collections  thus  presented  to 
their  eyes.    Our  view  of  antiquity, 
Keble  remarks  in  one  of  his  early 
wrka,*  is,  after  all,  but  a  twilight 
landscape,  in  which,  though  we  may 
trace  out  the  principal  proportions, 
oar  sight  is  too  dim  to  distinguish 
the  complexion  and  disposition  of 
each  part  separately  considered.  And 
in  our  plans  of  Grecian  and 
antiquity,  though  the  high- 
roads of  polities  and  war  majr  be 
loarked  out  with  sufficient  precision, 
the  retired  walks  of  private  life  or 
domestic  intercourse  are  hardly,  if 
at  all,  to  be  traced.   This  deficiency 
Becker  has  endeavoured  to  supply. 
In  passiDg  before  us  the  chief  scenes 
of  homan  life — travelling,  festivity, 
love,  marriage,  and  death — he  gives 
us  80  many  glimpses  of  Greek  in- 
teriors, and  displays  the  most  inter- 
est featuj^  of  ancient  household 
eooDomy.   The  charm  and  import- 
wee  of  these  revelations  reside  in 
real  and  authentic  character. 
Every  custom,  every  article  of  cos - 
twne,  every  luxury  of  the  table  or 
the  toilet,  is  descril}ed  on  the  autho- 
rity, and  frequently  in  the  words,  of 
Mv  ancient  writer.   We  are,  there- 
fore, not  so  much  reading  romance 
as  history,  and  are  listening  to  the 
^uarian  rather  than  to  the  nO' 
▼elirt.  It  is  a  very  difierent  thing 
to  be  conducted  through  a  gallery  of 
"wrical  personages  aress^  in  ap- 
pwd  correspond!^  to  their  times, 
^  to  see  the  same  personages  ar- 
rayed in  the  genuine  armour  and 
JjeaDons  with  which  contemporary 
J^es  were  fought  and  won.  In 
Mowbg,  therefore,  the  chain  of 
Becker's  narrative,  we  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  drop  it  for  a  moment,  when- 
^  •^y  particular  habit  or  mode 
01  thoaght  may  solicit  our  attention. 


Formerly  two  roads  led  from 
Cleonse  to  Corinth.  The  main  path 
was  a  narrow  defile,  winding  between 
precipices  of  rock,  ragged  with  caverns^ 
in  one  of  which  the  Nemean  lion  was 
said  to  have  fixed  his  lair.  The  pro- 
spect was  mountainous  and  savage. 
It  was  along  this  road,  in  the  111th 
Olympiad,  that  a  ^oung  man  was 
seen  slowly  advancing.  Following 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  he  was 
mounted  upon  a  dark-coloured  horse, 
and  was  attended  by  a  slave  perhaps 
ten  years  older  than  himself,  who 
carried  the  coverlet  for  the  ni^ht,  and 
the  other  necessaries  for  the  journey. 
The  day  was  warm  and  sunny,  and 
the  slave,  who  was  on  foot,  shewed 
signs  of  the  toil  and  heat  upon  his 
countenance.  The  stranger  was  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth.  His  ruddy 
neck  rose  proudly  and  freely;  but, 
in  the  animation  of  his  blue  eye,  was 
blended  a  laughing  expression,  be- 
tokening him  one  that  longed  to  love 
and  be  loved.  Beneath  the  broad 
brim  of  his  travelling  bonnet  crowded 
an  abundance  of  light-coloured  locks, 
while  a  delicate  brown  besprinkled 
his  cheek  and  chin.**  By  this  time 
the  travellers  had  arrivea  at  a  small 
seclusion  in  the  rock,  where  a  m^le- 
hedge  enclosed  a  space  of  deliciously 
cool  and  fragrant  grass ;  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  rocks  was  also  agreeably 
softened  to  the  eye  by  that  yellow- 
blossomed  sage  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  those  places.  Here  the 
stranger  dismounted;  and,  having 
rubbed  his  horse  down  with  a  hand- 
ful of  leaves,  turned  him  loose  among 
the  tall  grass.  Meanwhile  his  slave, 
whose  name  was  Manes,  prepared 
the  repast.  It  consisted  merely  of 
bread,  Sicilian  cheese,  dry  figs,  and 
some  fresh  ones  which  he  had  gathered 
by  the  roadside,  that  liberty  being 
allowed  to  all  travellers.  A  few 
leaks  and  onions,  pulled  up  in  a 
similar  maimer,  he  put  aside  for  his 
own  use.  A  small  skin  of  Mendsean 
wine,  cooled  with  water  from  a  neigh- 
bouring spring,  sweetened  their  rustic 
viands.  The  repast  was  just  ended 
when  a  second  traveller,  slowly  as- 
cending by  the  rocky  path,  approached 
the  spot.  He  accepted  the  invitation 
to  refresh  himselr,  and  the  youths 
recognise  in  each  other  the  friends 
and  companions  of  early  life. 


•  On  TranslaUon  from  the  Dead  Languag^.^  l^m^GoOgle 


"What!  hare  you  forffotten  the 
poor  lad  who  was  a  drudge  in  the 
school  of  Hermippos,  and  performed 
menial  offices,  to  which  he  had  not 
been  bom  ?  who  used  to  mix  the  ink, 
I9weep  out  the  school-room,  and  scrub 
the  benches  with  a  sponge  ?** 

Our  first  traveller,  who  was  named 
Charicles,  joyftilly  takes  up  the  in- 
quirv,  and  as  he  embraces  his  friend, 
all  their  juvenile  history  rushes  upon 
his  mind.  One  might  suppose  that 
they  had  been  for  a  quarter  at  Do- 
theooys  Hall.  He  recollects  the 
little  cork  carriages  carved  on  pur- 
pose for  him,  and  the  lessons  in  the 
difficult  art  of  fastening  threads  to 
the  legs  of  cockchafers.  Thus  hap- 
pily they  pursue  the  road  to 
Corinth. 

Soon  after  they  emerged  from  the 
boughs  of  the  cypress  and  pine- wood, 
the  Acropolis  of  that  beautiful  city 
rose  before  them.  The  dty  itself 
was  partially  concealed  from  view, 
but  several  villas  hung  upon  the 
green  slope.  A  charming  ooject  at- 
tracted their  attention.  This  was  an 
artificial  basin,  surrounded  by  stone 
seats,  where  travellers  mi^ht  repose 
their  weary  limbs.  At  this  moment 
the  spectacle  was  unusually  delight- 
Ail.  "  A  number  of  youthful  female 
slaves,  with  their  dress  girt  high  up, 
were  busy  filling  their  earthen  hydria 
at  the  crystal  stream  that  leapt  in 
three  jets,  from  amidst  festoons  of 
flowers,  sculptured,  as  wcU  as  the 
youths  holding  them,  in  marble  re- 
lief." Here  the  friends  separated; 
Ctesiphon,  which  was  the  name  of 
the  second  traveller,  hastening  to  the 
residence  of  a  friend  bjr  the  Sicyo- 
nian  gate;  while  Chancles  directed 
his  steps  to  the  house  of  Sotades,  to 
whom  he  had  been  recommended  as  a 
person  of  civilitjr.  His  path  lay 
through  plantations  of  olive  and 
pomemnate  to  the  Cratieion,  This 
was  the  most  remarkable  spot  in 
Corinth.  Its  character  was  partly 
that  of  a  place  ofpleasure,  and  partly 
nf  comment.    Tnpiv»  w^m  •n  avar^ 


from  the  harbour  of  Cenchrea,  ft^  ^ 
sented  a  still  more  surprising  soeae.  ^ 
Along  it  men  and  beasts  ireK  im- 
ceasingly  occupied  in  the  transiiis- 
sion  of  merchandise.    Here  wefe 
heavy  loads  of  Byzantine  com;  ol 
this  side  you  saw  wagons  laden  wh&  ^ 
the  wines  of  the  Greek  isles,  to  bi 
transported  to  the  west ;  on  that,  Uit 
choice  growths  of  Sicily  and  Italtf  i 
rolling  on  to  the  cities  of  Greece. 
In  another  direction  "  marble  sta^ 
tues,  the  master-pieces  of  the  Atlk  ^ 
studio,  were  being  circumspectly  con- 
veyed by  mules  packed  up  with  nnidl 
care,  and  destined  for  Sicilian  con*  i 
noisseurs.   There,  again,  the  scarcely 
less  valuable  works  in  bronze,  ^ 
Corinth  and  Sicyon,  were  going  tA 
be  shipped  for  the  towns  of  Ant 
Minor ;  not  to  mention  the  variety 
of  costly  products  with  whidi  tlie 
innumerable  chests  and  bales  were 
stuffed.   Whatever  of  odours  per- 
fVimed  the  scented  plains  of  Arabb, 
the  precious  web  of  the  forests  of 
Ind,  its  ivory  and  rare  woods,  wff- 
geous  carpets,  the  toilsome  prootioe 
of  Babylonian  ingenuity,  the  wool  of 
Milesian  flocks,  the  gauze  drapeiT 
wrought  by  maidens  of  Cos,— all 
found  their  way  to  this  emporium  of 
a  half-world.- 

Charicles  was  lost  in  astonishment. 
Six  years  had  gone  by  since  his  de- 
parture fh>m  Athens,  and  during 
that  period  he  had  visited  only  the 
rude  towns  of  Sicily,  of  which  even  Sy- 
racuse was  melancholy  and  deserted. 
His  next  step  was  to  inquire  the  way 
to  the  house  of  Sotades.  This  was 
not  a  place  of  general  reception  for 
travellers;  but  Becker  shews  the 
error  of  supposing  the  ancients  to 
have  possessea  no  inns.  In  the  heroic 
ages  that  accommodation  was  un- 
known, as  it  was  unneeded.  Private 
hospitality  abundantly  supplied  Uic 
necessities  of  the  wayfiirer :  but,  as 
the  intercourse  between  the  large 
towns  increased,  and  strangers  were 
perpetually  crowding  to  Corinth  and 
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Aall  hsTe  Bcmietbiiig  more  to  mj 
npon  this  subject  in  our  next  paper. 
fi>reigDer8  and  aliens  resident  in 
Athois  were  obli£;ed  to  occupy  apart- 
ments, bein^  exduded  from  the  pos- 
Kssion  of  nouses.  Lodging-houses 
(minw)  formed  accordingly  a  vidu- 
aMe  and  important  description  of  pro- 
perty. The  full  advantage  of  leases 
was  also  understood.  It  should  not 
be  fbigotten  that  the  inn -keepers, 
and  probably  apartment-letters  also, 
were  regarded  with  a  very  unfavour- 
aWc  eve  for  their  extortions  and 
general  dishonesty.  Charicles  soon 
foond  that  he  had  not  made  a  wise 
sdection  in  Sotades,  who  was  a  speci- 
ffien  of  a  class  of  persons  very  likely 
to  entrap  a  country  sentleman  in  our 
own  metropolis.  Be  is  at  length 
fortunately  extricated  from  this  dis- 
Rpntable  association;  and,  within 
three  days,  in  company  with  his 
friend  C^^iphon,  he  took  ship  to 
Athens.  The  Piraeus,  where  they 
landed,  retained  its  accustomed  fea- 
tures of  bustle,  and  merchandise,  and 
rcTelry.  Here  were  heaped  not  only 
the  treasures  of  the  Mediter- 
nueaa  coast,  but  of  the  Black  Sea 
uid  the  vast  territory  of  Asia.  Pass- 
ing near  the  Itonian  gate,  the  de- 
Hcions  stream  of  the  Ilissus,  with  its 
overshadowing  plane-tree  so  dear  to 
Rato,  refreshed  their  eyes,  Separat- 
jiig  at  this  spot,  Charicles  departed 
in  saurch  of  the  house  of  Phorion, 
**  which  lay  in  a  lonely  comer  not 
^  from  the  city  wafl."  Phorion 
luniself  was  an  opulent  and  accom- 

ehed  person^  of  whose  history  and 
Wy  strange  reports  were  circu- 
^ed  in  the  neighbourhood.  His 
^Kmaehold  consisted  of  a  single  ser- 
▼Bnt,  an  aged  man,  who  not  only 
P^i^Sormed  all  the  domestic  offices 
wqnired  by  his  master,  but  took 
oiarge  of  a  valuable  library  and 
Ijrgc  collection  of  various  curiosities. 
Among  the  books  were  different 
•opies  of  the  poets  from  the  time  of 
^|oiD^,  mamfesting  their  antiquity 
their  colour  and  decay.  The 
pities  were  very  numerous.  It  was 
^  puik>n  of  the  times ;  and  if 
Sophodes  had  left  a  grotto  at  Athens, 
spars  would  have  vanished  as 
qinckly  as  those  of  Pope  from  Twick- 
One  dilisent  collector  had 
2Ey«ied  the  resS,  lyre  of  Orpheus, 
y<  the  ikin  of  the  Galydonian 
^  i^joised  ilie  liearts  of  the  Te- 


geates.  The  historic  souvenirs  of 
Phorion  were  of  the  richest  kmd. 
Among  other  things  were  to  be  seen 
the  tablets  of  .^!schylus,  rescued  from 
the  unhallowed  hands  of  Dionysios ; 
the  stick  with  which  Antistnenes 
was  supposed  to  have  menaced  old 
Diogenes,  with  similar  curiosities. 
Beside  these  lay  singular  specimens 
of  art  and  perseverance;  tmy  little 
works  in  ivoij,  among  which  was 
a  chariot-and-n>ur  whidi  a  fly  might 
cover  with  its  wings;  an  ant,  the 
size  of  life,  and  a  sesame-corn,  on 
which  were  inscribed  two  verses  of 
Homer,  were  also  particularly  re- 
markable. Delicate  objects  of  wax*- 
work  appeared  to  be  the  owner's 
especial  hobby,  for  in  these  the  col- 
lection was  richest;  the  fruits  of 
numerous  kinds,  in  form  and  colour, 
doselv  imitating  nature^  were  won- 
derful efforts  of  art.  Becker  corrects^ 
the  assertion  of  Boeckh  in  his  inter- 
esting researches  into  the  public  eco- 
nomy of  Athens,  that  the  Atheniltn 
book-market  was  merely  a  place  for 
the  sale  of  blank  books.  In  the  de- 
cline of  Greece,  the  book-trade  in- 
creased. Most  value  was  attached 
to  autographs,  and  so  the  biblioma- 
niac, whom  Lucian  ridicules,  fancied 
he  had  the  autograph  speeches  of 
Demosthenes,  as  well  as  that  orator's 
copy,  in  his  o\hi  handwriting,  of  the 
history  of  Thucydides."  Thus  is 
there  nothing  new  under  the  sun; 
Dr.  Dibdin's  ancestors  are  of  re- 
remote  origin ;  and  even  in  Athens, 
we  think  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
whispering  to  his  companion  as  he 
sat  cu)wn  in  the  coronation  chair  in 
Westmmster  Abbey,  "  If  Will 
Wimble  were  with  us  and  saw  these 
two  chairs,  it  would  go  hard  but  he 
would  get  a  tobacco-stopper  out  of 
one  or  v  other  of  them." 

Before  this  singular  dwelling  Cha- 
ricles stands  for  a  moment  in  wonder, 
and  then  applies  his  hand  to  the 
copper  rin^  upon  the  door,  which, 
since  the  tune  of  Homer,  had  served 
the  purposes  of  the  modem  knocker. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  Homeric  house  continued;  the 
style  of  construction  was  entirely 
changed.  It  was  customary,  in  all 
respectable  houses,  for  a  porter  to 
sit  in  the  hall,  whose  duty  con- 
sisted not  only  in  attending  to 
visitors,  but  in  a  general  watch- 
fiilnen  oyer  %,„^^5>BS^ogl^ 
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mansion ;  a  formidable  doff*also  kept 
guard  at  the  door,  of  whicn  the  visi- 
tor was  warned  by  the  menacing  in- 
scription,— iiX»/Jtir^«i  rii9  MV9m,  "  Bb- 
WABS  or  THE  DOG ! "   Sometimes  a 

Sainted  dog  supplied  the  want  of  a 
ving  one.  The  house  of  the  tragic 
poet  at  Pompeii  has  a  picture  of 
this  description,  splendidly  fierce, 
with  a  formidable  chain,  composed 
of  mosaic,  and  worked  into  the  mar- 
ble pavement.  The  dog  is  black, 
with  white  spots,  and  a  red  collar, 
with  a  very  truculent  expression  of 
countenance,  and  the  chest  of  an 
English  bull-dog.  Beneath  is  written, 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, "  CAVE  CANEM."  How  tlic  porter 
sometimes  behaved  to  a  visitor  may 
be  gathered  from  the  eunuch  locking 
the  door  when  he  saw  Socrates. 
Some  of  the  houses  had  windows 
looking  to  the  street,  though  not  like 
ours,  in  a  regular  row. 

Sharply,  as  Gharicles  had  wielded 
the  copperring,  he  received  no  an- 
swer to  nis  summons.  A  second  trial 
brought  the  servant,  who,  pushing 
back  a  bolt,  and  opening  the  door  to 
take  a  glance  at  the  stranger,  closed  it 
a^in,  and  carried  the  intelligence  to 
his  master.  The  gratifying  informa- 
tion. Master  will  see  you,"  mtroduces 
the  young  man  into  the  house.  Here 
an  a^eeable  surprise  awaited  him. 
Phonon,  the  fkieaa  of  his  father,  had 
purchased  the  fSunily  dwelling,  which 
Lad  now  fallen  into  considerable 
decay.  Gharicles,  with  his  unex- 
pected benefactor,  hastens  in  the 
morning  to  visit  the  home  of  his 
childhood.  It  wore  a  melancholy 
look  of  desertion.  The  porter*s  cell 
was  empty ;  the  chain  of^the  watch- 
dog was  corroded  with  rust;  swallows 
had  built  their  nests  in  the  porticoes, 
and  the  light  web  of  the  spider  hung 
firom  the  capital  of  the  pillars.  Moss 

tkr\i\  nrroflfl  orrow  ainncr  tha  (\ru\r  TToita 


dually  rose  to  influence,  authority  i 
and  esteem.   Their  mode  of  bunnen 
resembled  that  of  modem  times ;  re- 
ceiving deposits  of  money  from  per^ 
sons  indisposed  to  trade  with  it,  kit  | 
which  they  allowed  a  small  intent, 
they  lent  it  out  at  an  enlargjsd  pre- 
mium. They  frequently  obtained  for 
these  loans  thirty-six  per  cent  ;  of 
course  their  business  was  extremely  , 
lucrative ;  and  wonders  are  told  of  Pi- 
Mon,theCk)uttsofthatday.  Occaaon-  i 
dly,   however,   their  speculationi 
pro ved  unsuccessful,  and  a  total  failure 
was  the  result ;  in  which  case,  as  Uiev 
traded  chiefly  on  borrowed  captUu, 
the  dividend  must  have  been  pain- 
fully small.   It  was  to  one  of  these  J 
worthies  that  our  hero  now  turned  ' 
his  steps.  The  following  sketch  beii^  | 
literally  composed  from  Greek  clasne 
writers,  possesses  a  lively  interest 
Li  reading  it,  we  are  reminded  of 
Borrow's  graphic  account  of  the  «c 
or  market-place  of  Tangier,  with  the 
female  bakers  sitting  by  thdr  round 
cakes  of  bread,  lifting  the  caves  of 
their  hats — ^two  yards  in  circumfer- 
ence— ^to  gaze  on  him  as  he  passed, 
and  cursing  him  all  the  time  for 
stamping  upon  their  bread  with  his 
infidel  feet.   It  is  amusing  to  find 
the  Athenian  bakeresses  occupying 
the  oratorical  pre-eminence  of  onr 
own  fish  women  in  Billingsgate;  and 

to  know  that  X^shftUim  Sm^  m^rtrnm- 

Xiias^ — "to  slang  like  a  bakeres£*— 
was  a  proverb  to  designate  an  in- 
furiate Mrs.  Caudle,  in  the  full  hur- 
ricane of  a  lecture. 

"  The  market-place  was  filliog  fcst 
when  Gharicles  entered  it.  Traders  bad 
set  up  their  hurdle-woric  stalls  all  over 
it,  with  their  wares  exposed  on  tables 
and  benches.  Here,  the  female  bakers 
had  piled  up  their  round-shaped  loares 
and  cakes,  and  were  pursuing,,  with  a  tor- 
rent of  scolding  and  abuse,  the  unlocky 
wight  who  happened,  in  ptt>^g  ^7*. 
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beet  of  HjoMltat ;  cooks  ready  to  be 
be  hired ;  slaves,  male  and  female  on 
sale,— nil  and  several  were  to  be  found 
in  abundance  at  the  customary  stands. 
There  were  others  who  went  about  cry- 
ing* their  wares,  while  every  now  and 
then  a  public  crier  crossed  the  ground, 
mnnoonciog,  with  stentorian  voice,  the  ar- 
rival  of  some  goods  to  be  sold,  or  the 
•ale  of  some  house,  or,  perhaps,  a  reward 
for  the  apprehension  of  a  robber  or  run- 
mwmr  slave.  Slaves  of  both  sexes,  as 
well  as  freemen,  kept  walking  up  and 
down,  bargaining  and  inspecting  the 
atallsy  in  search  of  their  daily  require- 
ments. Several,  too,  hovered  longer  than 
necessary,  about  a  pretty  shop-woman, 
or  approached  some  fruiterer's  basket, 
and  commenced  a  friendly  conversation, 
under  cover  of  which,  or  while  some 
other  person  was  buying,  or  having  a 
drachma  changed,  they  would  pilfer  the 
Ihiit. 

"  The  fish-market  bell  was  just  ring, 
ing  as  a  signal  that  the  hour  of  business 
had  commenced,  and  forthwith  all  stream- 
ed in  that  direction,  to  lose  no  time  in 
completing  this  most  important  purchase. 
The  way  to  the  money-changer  led  Cba- 
ricles  directly  across  this  part  of  the  mar- 
ket. And  it  was  truly  amusing  to  behold 
how  the  eager  buyers  tried  all  their  arts 
of  persuasion,  to  move  the  hard-hearted 
dealers,  who  doggedly  stuck  to  their 
prices.  '  What  s  the  price  of  these  two 
pikes,  if  I  take  them  both?'  asked  a 
greedy  gourmand,  in  his  hearing.  '  Ten 
oboles,'  answered  the  fishmonger,  scarce 
deigning  to  look  up.  '  That  is  too  much,' 
said  the  other.  '  Youll  let  me  have  them 
for  eight,  I'm  sure.'  '  Yes,  one  of  them,' 
was  the  reply.  'Nonsense,'  said  the 
would-be  purchaser,  '  Here  are  eight 
oboles.'  'That's  the  price,  sir,  and  if 
you  don't  like  it,  yon  can  go  elsewhere,' 
said  the  inexorable  dealer,  with  most  per- 
fect indifiference." 

Tbroiigh  this  noifiry  and  amusing 
crowd,  Charicles,  with  some  effort 
makes  his  way  to  the  bankers,  or  as 
they  were  called  trapezUcB^  from  the 
tables  at  which  they  sat.  The  one 
whom  he  first  addresses  had  been 
hia  father's  friend,  and  honourably 
returns  him  the  deposit  in  his  hands, 
with  increase  and  interest.  The  second 
banker,  whom  he  now  hastens  to 
find,  was  a  very  different  character. 
It  happened,  when  Charicles  men- 
tioned his  intention  of  quitting  Syra- 
cuse for  Athens,  that  he  was  recom- 
mended by  a  friend  to  leave  his 
inoney,  and  receive  in  the  place  of 
it,  an  order  for  the  amoimt  to  be 
paid  in  Athens.  This  proposal  being 
aoeepted,  hii  friend  fnmished  him 


with  a  letter  to  the  banker,  and  also 
with  the  aymboUm^  or  private  mark, 
which  was  to  serve  as  a  credential  to 
the  person  applying  for  the  money. 
This  was  an  easy  and  rude  imitation 
of  those  circular  notes  which  now, 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Coutts, 
or  the  London  and  Westmuister," 
send  us  sliding  down  the  Simplon, 
or  hide  us  in  the  gorgeous  solitudes 
of  the  Alhambra,  wiUi  the  greatest 
facility.  Charicles  found  a  gloomy 
and  shrivelled  man  leaning  over  his 
scales,  in  which  he  had  just  been 
weighing  some  silver  coins.  After 
one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  at 
fraud,  his  claim  is  admitted ;  but  with 
the  request  that  the  order  may  be 
presented  on  the  following  day.  This 
would  have  been  a  formidable  an- 
nouncement over  a  London  or  pro- 
vincial counter;  but  the  want  of  a 
paper  currency  often  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  money-changers  to 
assist  each  other  with  specie,  when 
applied  to  for  considerable  sums. 
The  Carthaginian  leather  token  is, 
perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
bank-note,  of  which  rope  said, — 

*'  Blest  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply ! 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to 

tij." 

It  must  be  also  remembered  that 
the  Athenians  were  quite  ignorant  of 
the  luxury  pf  cheques;  and  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  make  their  pay- 
ments in  person,  at  the  banker^s 
table ;  that  worthy  careftilly  preserv- 
ing the  relative  differences  of  Cr. 
and  Dr.  in  books  ruled  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  hour  of  noon  had  now  ar- 
lived,  and  the  importunities  of  the 
appetite  suggested  the  expediency  of 
some  refre&ment.  Charicles  and  his 
firiend  retire  to  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, kept  by  a  freed -man, 
named  Discos.  Of  places  of  this  de- 
scription, several  are  supposed  to 
have  been  open  at  Athens.  They 
usually  belonged  to  persons  of  low 
condition.  Here  the  young  men  of 
fiishion  and  pleasure  assembled  to 
enjoy  the  amusement  of  gambling, 
or  the  festivities  of  the  table;  not 
unfrequently  several  united  in  a  sym- 
posium,— each  clubbing  his  share  in 
the  expense;  and  no  one  was  a 
greater  adept  at  humouring  the  fancies 
of  Ids  youthful  patrons  than  Discos, 
"whether  witfeg,^g,^5^f^^f  his 
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cookery,  the  eoodnefls  of  his  Chian 
wine,  or  the  beauties  of  the  flute- 
phijers.**  In  riding  of  him,  one  is 
naturally  reminded  of  NigeFs  dinner 
with  Lord  Dalgamo,  at  *^the  most 
noted  ordinary  of  London ;  **  though 
Discos  might  be  a  very  faint  shadow 
of  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Beaujeu, 
**  pink  of  Paris,  and  flower  of  Gas- 
con^,** who  told  the  affe  of  his  wine 
by  Its  smell,  who  distiUed  his  sauces 
hy  Sully's  philosophy,  and  carved 
with  such  exquisite  precision,  that 
every  guest  received  that  portion  of 
a  pheasant  which  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  his  rank.  Still,  there 
must  have  been  many  points  of  re* 
semblance  between  the  London  and 
Athenian  ordinary,  not  forgetting 
the  quarrels  and  uproar.  At  the 
house  of  Discos,  Charicles  meets  an 
early  friend  Lysiteles,  who,  overioyed 
at  his  return,  wurmly  invites  him  to 
dinner.  Escaping  from  the  heat  and 
tumult  of  the  ordmair,  the  young  man 
turned  towards  the  Gynmasium,  long 
endeared  to  him  by  tne  recollections 
of  his  father,  who  had  delij^hted  in 
teadiing  him  all  bodily  exercises.  The 
crowd,  that  filled  the  market  in 
the  morning,  had  now  begun  to 
swarm  in  the  Gymnasium.  The 
place  was  fUll  of  animation : — 

"  In  the  arcades  surrounding  tbe  peri- 
style. Urge  and  small  groups  of  men, 
joung  and  old,  were  to  l:^  seen  engaged 
m  discourse  of  various  kinds.  Here  a 
sophist  seated  amidst  his  scholars,  was 
discussing,  by  question  and  answer,  tbe 
prat  and  com  of  some  doctrine  of  ethics. 
The  large  semicircular  seat  of  marble  on 
which  he  sat  could  only  accommodate 
half  hia  auditory,  so  that  others  stood  in 
front  to  catch  tbe  wisdom  that  proceeded 
from  his  mouth.  Here  a  rhetorician  was 
making  a  critical  examination  of  a  apeech, 
elaborsted  by  oue  of  bis  pupils.  In  seve. 
ral  places  hitle  knots  bad  formed,  and 
were  talking  of  the  grand  occurrences  in 
Asia.   News  had  just  arrived  from  the 


and  Lysiteles  exerted  all  his  inseini* 
ity  to  honour  his  friend.  The  Athe* 
man  market  was  quite  exhausted  Of 
delicacies.  He  had  himself  selected 
the  Copaic  eels ;  and  a  Sicilian  cook 
had  been  hired  for  the  occanon; 
Sicily  being  as  famous  for  its  ckrfi  4b 
emsme,  as  Sparta  was  for  its  numL 
The  attendants  were  superior  even  ti 
the Clarendon.**  Youthftil  slaves  ia 
half-transparent  garments,  glided  ti 
and  fro  in  active  preparation.  Cha* 
Hcles  finds  the  door  of  his  friend*!  i 
tnansion  open,  and  is  immediately  i 
conducted  into  a  saloon,  where  the 
thongs  of  his  shoes  having  been  ^ 
loosened,  golden  wine,  perfumed  with 
balsam,  is  poured  over  his  feet  from 
a  silver  baidn.  The  «gnal  for  eom- 
mendng  the  repast  is  now  given.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  there  was  no 
taMe-cloth  ;  a  towel  (x^^f^^c)* 
was  handed  round  at  the  oonclnsioii 
of  the  meal,  but  during  its  oontinu* 
ance,  the  quests  used  crumb  of  bread  [ 
to  clean  tneir  hands.  According  to 
one  authority  quoted  by  Becker,  a 
special  douffn  was  served  for  thai 
purpose.  If  this  be  true,  the  costoai 
corresponds  exactly  with  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  practices  of  the  pro* 
sent  Abyssinians.  It  is  scarcely  ne* 
cessary  to  say,  that  knives  and  fiirkt 
were  unknovm.  Spoons  formed  th« 
only  substitute ;  and  these  were  some- 
times of  ffold.  With  this  squalidnen 
was  comoined  the  richest  Idxury. 
The  bread  was  ofiered  in  small  bas- 
kets woven  of  slips  of  ivory ;  and 
fresh  garlands  of  myrtle  and  roses 
were  &tributed  to  tbe  party.  The 
manner  of  conducting  the  feast  had 
in  it  something  of  el^anoe.  Instead 
of  tbe  Queen**  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Toole,  the  host  poured  wine  into  a 
bowl,  and  exclaiming,  To  the  Good 
Genius,**  partook  of  it,  then  passed  it 
round  the  table.  The  wine,  without 
being  iced,  was  deliciously  eookd 
bv  small  lumns  of  snow  droDoediat^ 
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tftan  b«caiM  in«to,Uie  maiden  took  tome 
iMMpA,  nd  n  eiie  dtnoed  to  tbe  tune  of 
tbe  late,  wktried  tbem  into  ibe  air,  and 
«««gbt  tbem  one  after  tbe  other,  as  thej 
fell,  with  remarkable  skill.  More  and 
more  boope  were  banded  to  her,  till  a 
whole  dosen  were  horering  aloA  betwixt 
her  bands  aud  the  ball  ceiling ;  and  tbe 
grace  of  her  movements,  together  with 
tbe  dexterity  she  eTinced,  elicited  loud  ap. 
plause  from  tbe  apeetators.  A  large  hoop 
^^m  mow  brought  ia»  set  all  round  with 
feinted  knives.  It  was  placed  upon  tbe 
gfemod.  Tbe  damael  commenced  dancing 
efieeh,  aad  threw  a  summersault  right 
BBCo  the  centre  of  the  boop,  aud  then  out 
aanaia,  repeating  tbe  feat  scTeral  times : 
tiu  the  beholders  grew  quite  nervous,  and 
Maosicrates,  apringing  up,  begged  that  a 
atop  might  be  put  to  tbe  perilous  game, 
leat  tbe  lovelj  creature  might  meet  with 
an  accident." 

Of  course,  a  dinner  of  this  descrip* 
tkm  was  rery  expensive.  Enpolis  re*> 
presents  such  a  one,  including  the 
RDuJe  flute-players,  to  have  cost 
100  draehmfts,  and  the  wine  a  similar 
•am.  A  dish  of  Boeotian  fieldfares,  a 
great  delicaey,  cost  a  drachma  in  the 
Atbetiian  market.  Thte  we  learn 
Ik-om  Aristophanes,  who  also  tells  us 
tiiat  a  single  Copaie  eel  cost  three 
dracbmas  in  his  time.  Poultry, 
fcroaght  firom  Bceotia,  commanded  a 

3^  price.  The  poor  re^ed  them- 
▼ea  on  very  different  yiands.  We 
read  of  jackdaws  and  crows  being 
•old  in  the  Inrd- market  fbr  one  obo- 
hui^  and  three  oboll  respectirely. 
Attd,  while  speaking  of  the  poor,  we 
will  jU0t  obserre,  that  the  Athenians 
had  »  kinder  way  of  expression 
tluM  we  always  hear  fh>m  Scottish 
eommlssioners.  They  called  a  large 
portkm  of  them  M^vfmrut  i.e,  persons 
meapable  of  obtaining  a  sabsist- 
cnee.  It  should  be  eotifessed,  how« 
tever^  that  compassimi  was  an  Athe- 
nian, not  a  Grecian  feeling.  Until 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  no 
beggar  was  seen  in  Athens.  The 
average  number  of  persons  re- 
eeiving  relief  in  that  city  did  not, 
probably;  exceed  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred. The  allowance  appears  to  have 
been  two  oboli  a-day,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  Boeckh, 
gives  nine  drachmas,  four  oboli, — 
about  six  shillings, — to  each  indi< 
Yidaal  for  the  month  of  twenty-nine 
daya.  Ker  sheuld  it  be  forgotten 
liMt  tbe  atala  pronded,  without  any 
euepcieii,  fbr  att  the  ehildren  whose 


fttthers  had  perished  in  war  until 
they  were  eighteen  years  old,  when 
it  was  supposed  that  their  education 
would  enable  them  to  procure  a  live"- 
lihood  for  themselves. '  Modem  na- 
tions should  take  a  lesson  from  this 
affectionate  gratitude. 

"We  will  add  to  these  pecuniary 
statistics,  that  the  conveniences  of 
life  were  readily  obtainable  at  Athens. 
In  particular,  the  facilities  of  travel- 
ling were  unusually  ereat.  The  voy- 
age from  UuDgerford  to  Gravesend 
swells  into  an  avaricious  exaction, 
when  compared  to  the  excursion 
from  JEgina  to  the  Piraeus, — twenty- 
one  miles, — which  was  accomplished 
for  less  than  threepence.  Longer  voy- 
ages were  performed  on  terms  almost 
incomprehensibly  small.  In  the  time 
o{  Plato,  a  family  with  their  bag- 
gage were  conveyed  from  Eg^pt  or 
the  Pontus  to  the  same  port,  tor  one 
shilling  and  threepence, — of  course 
such  charges  implied  a  positive  loss. 
The  freight  was  regarded  as  the  sole 
object  of  remunerating  investment. 
The  freight  of  a  car^  of  com  from 
Macedonia  to  the  Piraeus  amounted 
to  1750  drachmas;  while  the  great 
com  vessel,  which  traded  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  between  Egypt  and 
Italy,  produced  from  freightage  alone 
the  annual  income  of  twelve  talents, 
or  in  round  number?  2400/.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  this 
was  a  ship  of  extraordinary  size, — a 
single  cargo  being  sufficient  to  8upi>ly 
all  Attica  with  com  during  the  entire 
year.  The  payment  of  the  Athenian 
army  seems  to  have  resembled  that 
of  the  Russian ;  a  general  received 
only  four  times  the  pay  of  a  private 
soldier,  looking  to  plunder  and  pecu- 
lation to  make  up  the  defiaency. 
Literary  education  was  also  cheap. 
So  celebrated  a  teacher  as  Isocrates 
completed  his  pupils  in  the  whole 
art  of  rhetoric  lor  ten  minse,  or 
32/.  6s,  10c/. 

While  we  are  talking  of  poor-laws 
and  bills,  Charides  witnessed  the 
mimic  dance,  a  favourite  entertain- 
ment at  festivals ;  and,  at  length,  ex- 
hausted with  pleasure,  he  and  his 
fellow-revellers  are  lighted  out  by 
the  kindled  torches  of  his  firiend^s 
servants. 

Passing  over  a  shipwreck,  we  join 
Charicles  at  .^epsos,  in  Euboea, 
which  Becker,  with  a  slight  ana- 


Bcioas,  calls  a  healing  Spa,  as  in  later 
times  it  certainly  bec^e.  It  pos- 
sessed some  celebrated  warm  springs, 
consecrated  to  Hercules.  Modem 
travellers  have  recognised  the  place 
under  the  name  of  Dipso ;  and  a 
mile  above  it  are  the  warm  baths. 
About  noon,  he  met  a  litter,  carried  by 
four  slaves,  having  the  curtains  closed. 
Keeping  the  same  road,  he  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  very  pleasing  spectacle. 
A  beautiful  ^rl,  sat  by  a  brook,  in 
which  she  dipped  her  feet,  while  a 
female  slave  held  a  parasol  over  her 
head,  to  protect  her  from  the  sun. 
Of  course  he  is  enchanted  with  the 
vision,  and,  fortunately  for  him,  at 
the  same  moment,  a  young  female 
slave  whispered  something  to  her 
mistress,  which  so  excited  the  ire  of 
the  beauty,  that  she  seized  her  gold- 
embroidered  shoe  to  chastise  her  at- 
tendant ;  but,  in  the  zeal  of  its  appli- 
cation, it  slipped  from  her  fin^rs 
into  the  stream,  into  which  Chancles 
immediately  plunged  to  rescue  it. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  a 
'^osopher,  who  despised  pocket- 
dkerchiels,  would  say  nothing 
about  shoes ;  but  Becker  has  really 
collected  some  valuable  information 
thereon.  As  a  general  rule,  they 
were  only  worn  in  the  streets,  or,  at 
least,  abroad.  They  are  divided  into 
sandals  and  shoes.   Dinner-shoes,  or 

pumps,    were    fiXmvTtu    or  fiXmvrm, 

Socrates  wore  them  when  he  went 
to  a  party,  only  they  were  not 
quite  equal  to  Uoby^s,  being  fas- 
tened to  the  ankle  by  thongs.  Great 
men  gave  their  names  to  shoes; 
and  the  Athenian  exquisite  sauntered 
along  the  Pirssus  in  his  "  Alcibiadean** 
boots,  with  as  much  ease  as  the  "  Wel- 
lington** creaks  down  Rotten  Row. 
Of  the  female  shoe  we,  unfortunately, 
know  little.  The  Boeotian  ladies  wore 
them  of  a  purple  colour.  But  it  is 
amusing  to  find  that  the  mystery  of 
the  cork  sole  was  discovered,  and 
that  it  was  popular,  both  for  its  light- 
ness, and  the  elevation  it  comma- 

•^t^^trxA  4.^  G^,^  fxr  


variegated  shoes  were  oocaaonaU]^: 
worn;  but  the  usual  material  mSij^ 
leather,  which  was  cleaned  wil^  |^  '| 
sponge.   Among  the  ruder  sex,  ib^. 
heavy  boot,  or  "hilo"  of  SoffoH^ 
appears  to  have  been  known;  onhtf:^ 
instead  of  the  common  iron  nail,  gciIB  ^ 
or  silver  nails  were  frequently  in-' 
serted.   We  hope  this  hint  will  be  in. 
time  for  September. 

This  shoe  of  the  fair  nnknowqe'.' 
which  Charicles  recovered  fh>m  tli^ 
water,  was  of  the  most  sumptiMHtf^ 
description,  and  when  he  handed  B 
to  her,  she  blushed  deeply,  and: 
looked  for  her  veil,  which,  of  courses- 
she  had  left  behind.  Recovering* 
from  his  reverie,  he  learns  that  tht 
lady  is  the  wife  of  the  invalid  whm  \ 
he  had  met  in  the  litter. 

When  leaves  fell  from  a  garland,  y 
it  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the 
wearer's  l^ing  in  love.  And  00  il 
was  with  Charicles,  though  he  did 
not  like  to  acknowledge  the  fndL 
Rich,  handsome,  and  popular,  he^  ' 
nevertheless,  felt  himself  unhappy;  i 
and,  if  he  had  known  Campbell, 
would  have  quoted,  "  Man  the  her- 
mit,*' "  Till  woman  smiled,**  &c.  A  , 
curious  adventure  at  length  intro- 
duces him  to  the  husband  of  the 
lady.  His  name  was  Polyclcs,  a 
wealthy  man,  who,  in  his  mfty-fWi 
year,  had  married  Cleobule  of  six- 
teen, and,  in  the  midst  of  his  mar- 
riage festivities,  had  been  attacked 
by  illness  so  severe,  that  his  life  was 
in  danger.  Polycles  had  known  the 
father  of  Charicles,  and,  hearing  of 
his  arrival  in  Athens,  expresses  a 
desire  to  see  him.  The  chamber  of 
the  invalid  furnishes  the  learned 
German  with  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  erudition  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner,  and  upon  a  branch 
of  Grecian  economics  but  little 
known: — 

**  Before  the  door  hang  a  costly  carpet, 
woven  in  divers  colours,  the  prod  ace  of 
the  Babylonian  loom.  The  bed  of  the 
sick  man  was  overhung  with  a  purple 
111:1  i»*  ^^A^  •mmikirW 
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workmtotliip,  tnd  holding  a  copper  coal* 
pao,  for  it  was  now  aotumn,  and  the  air 
ebilly.  Around  the  bed  were  placed  stools 
of  ebonj,  inlaid  skilfullv  with  golden 
tendrils,  and  each  prorided  with  a  co- 
loured cushion.  Upon  one  of  these  sat 
the  doctor,  a  serious-looking  old  man,  of 
simple,  though  venerable  exterior." 

In  his  notes,  Becker  has  added 
some  more  recondite  particulars.  The 
Homeric  bed,  and,  long  after  the 
poet*8  time,  the  bed  of  the  poor,  had 
no  mattress,  for  which  sheepskins 
were  frequently  substituted.  The 
im,  or  complete  bed  of  the  opulent 
sod  luxurious,  seems,  however,  to 
bave  exceeded  a  modem  four-post  in 
costliness  and  variety.  It  was  some- 
times made  of  precious  wood;  the 
inattreas  was  supported  by  girths, 
but  the  vulgar  were  contented  with 
cords.  The  mattress  was  stuffed  with 
wool,  and  upon  it  were  spread  linen 
cloths,  or  sometimes  leather,  which 
would  correspond  with  the  leathern 
sheets  to  be  found  in  the  carriages  of 
all  sensible  modem  travellers.  The 
luxury  of  the  white  pillow-case  was 
not  known,  nor  was  the  tick  filled 
with  feathers.  Much  taste  and  ex- 
pense were  lavished  upon  the  cover- 
^  Becker  refers  to  a  passage  in 
Pollux,  where  coverlets  of  feathers 
we  mentioned.  Thus  the  down  quilt 
frwu  Norway  would  be  anticipated 
^  great  splendour.  Why  might 
»ey  not  have  been  composed  of 
^Wgated  feathers,  like  the  Mexican 
cloab?  Such  a  luxury  is  by  no 
hnpossible.  We  shall  return 
to  Uiis  subject  in  our  next  paper. 

Becker  vindicates  the  medical  pro- 
fusion in  Greece  from  the  ridicule 
which  has  been  cast  upon  it.  The 
^*<*wn8  entertained  a  prejudice 
"<5*iu8t  physicians,  and  eitner  con- 
^^ted  themselves  with  the  healing 
^om  of  one  of  their  domestic- 
or,  like  Cato,  intrusted  their 
^lA  to  the  guardianship  of  a  Latin 
p^n.  In  Athens,  on  the  con- 
•?*'y>  recourse  was  constantly  had  to 
^  doctor.  It  is  curious  to  find  that 
^8ort  of  diploma,  in  a  permission 
the  state,  was  always  required 
°«ore  any  one  could  be  admitted  to 
Pj^;  and  although  the  candi- 
capacity  was  not  ascertained 
^  guaranteed  by  a  public  examina- 
?^  proof  was  required  of  having 
^  the  pupil  of  a  medical  man. 


There  were  also  public  physicians, 
t.^.,  receiving  a  salary  firom  tne  state, 
and  that  considerable.  A  popular 
physician  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
in  request.  One  is  mentioned,  De- 
mocides,  whom  Polycrates  allured 
from  Athens  by  a  salary  of  two 
talents,  nearly  four  hundred  pounds. 
Yet  then,  as  now,  the  opera  beat 
the  college.  Amcebeus,  a  famous 
Athenian  singer,  received,  for  one 
appearance  on  the  stage,  the  annual 
income  of  the  first  physician ;  even 
actors  in  the  provmces  sometimes 

gained  a  talent  in  a  day;  Grisi 
erself  might  envy  this  single 
payment  of  193Z.  15s.  But  with 
regard  to  doctors,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  took  the  fees  from 
their  patients  sometimes  in  advance. 
Of  course  the  Greek  physician  was 
the  general  practitioner  of  modem 
times ;  he  compounded  his  ovm  me- 
dicines, dis^ising  them  with  some 
agreeable  tinctures,  according  to  the 
most  approved  methods.  He  had 
also  his  home  and  visiting  practice ; 
some  patients  came  to  the  surgery 
(utTftt^t),  others  he  attended  at  their 
own  houses.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
translate  tar^Mf  infainary^  since  it 
comprised  a  bathing  establishment,  &c. 
The  manners  of  this  class  would 
necessarily  vary,  but  the  answer  of 
one  of  them  to  a  patient  is  sufficiently 
blnnt  and  plain-spoken, — 

which  reads  exceedingly  like  an  an- 
ticipatory reminiscence  of  Aberaethy. 

Surgical  skill  was,  probably,  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  dissection  was  considered  irre- 
ligious. Becker  alludes  to  a  passage 
in  Plutarch,  describing  an  operation 
upon  the  larynx  of  a  man  who  had 
swallowed  a  fish-bone ;  and  he  no- 
tices the  circumstance  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians having  opened  the  bod^ 
of  Aristomenes,  *'to  see  whether  it 
contained  any  thing  extraordinary." 
The  late  John  Bell  admitted  that 
Hippocrates  dissected  apes.  The 
reader  will  consult  with  advantage 
Haydon's  first  lecture  on  painting 
for  some  remarks  on  the  probable 
knowledge  of  anatomy  possessed  by 
Greek  artists.  He  appeals  to  Burke 
in  his  behalf,  who  said,  ^*The  au- 
thor of  Laocoon  was  as  deeply  skilled 
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ai  Halle  or  Gaubiiia,  and  hence  has 
been  able  to  ffive  that  oontistency  of 
ezpretnon  which  prevails  through 
the  whole  body,  from  the  face  through 
every  muscle  to  the  ends  of  the  toes 
and  fingers/*  Burke  added,  that  he 
had  been  told  by  one,  who  had  stu* 
died  anatomy,  that  every  discovery 
he  had  made  opened  fresh  beauties  in 
tiiat  extraordinary  group,  and  that 
to  its  full  comprehension  and  appre- 
ciation a  larger  knowled^  of  the 
human  frame  was  reqmred  than 
even  the  majority  of  anatomists  pos- 
sess. It  is  certainly  very  remarkable 
that  Hippocrates  should  speak  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  man,  as  belonging  less  to 
the  art  of  medicine  than  to  the  art  of 
design  (rji  inr^xv  ^x*v  «  ^ 
That  must  have  been  an  extraordi- 
nary people,  who  thought  more  of 
the  accuracy  of  their  sculpture  than 
of  the  restoration  of  their  health. 
The  reader  may  consult  Warbur- 
ton*8  Divine  Legation  (b.  iv.  sect,  iii.) 
for  some  curious  remarks  upon  phy- 
sic. 

Among  the  Greek  doctors  one  class 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  whether 
they  be  reckoned  amons  the  r^lars 
or  the  empiricists,  tnis  was  the 
Imt^iT^rtut  who  professed  to  cure 
diseases  by  means  of  anointing,  com- 
bined  with  bodily  exercise  and  strict 
r^men, — a  system  of  treatment  very 
much  resembling  the  cold-water  cure 
of  the  present  day,  ointment  being 
substituted  for  water.  It  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  an  expensive  remedy, 
ointment  being  one  of  the  dearest 
articles  of  ancient  merchandise.  One 
passing  reflection  suggests  itself  upon 
this  subject.  So  much  are  the  masses 
alike  in  all  ages  and  countries,  that 
the  modern  indignation  and  suspicion 
of  the  populace,  during  various  visit- 
ations of  sickness  in  Europe,  are  only 
repetitions  of  the  Athenian  belief, 
that  during  the  ragine  of  the  great 
plague,  the  wells  had  been  poisoned. 

liut  the  skill  of  the  physician,  and 
the  assiduity  of  the  lovely  Cleobule, 
were  unable  to  arrest  the  malady  of 
Polycrates.  The  morning  of  the  fu- 
neral is  come,  an  early  burial  being 
thought  agreeable  to  the  departed : — 

'*  The  coffins  were  partly  of  wood,  bot 
general!  J  they  were  the  work  of  the  pot- 
ter. The  oldest  form  was  a  three*sided 


prism,  ooDsiating  of  several  tilea,  which 
were  aometioMa  oniaBiented  with  ara- 
beaques.  The  coiBo  of  a  child  is  veiy 
intereatiog;  it  ia  in  one  piece,  and  is  a 
regular  oval,  and  vamiahea  black,  with  a 
red  atripe  ninniog  roaod." 

Our  space  will  not  pennit  us  to 
follow  the  professor  Uirough  his  very 
interestimr  account  of  the  will  and 
the  buriiU;  but  the  sketch  of  the 
great  Athenian  festival,  the  Dki- 
nysia,  cannot  be  paased  over.  It  cor- 
responds in  many  respects  with  the 
modem  carnival  of  Ital^,— one  ferer 
of  riot,  amusement,  and  lioeoae,  aeoned 
to  pervade  all  classes.  The  city  of- 
fered a  picture  of  out-door  life : — 

**  Here  a  puppet-man  had  aet  up  hia 
little  theatre,  and,  with  practised  hand, 
guided  the  hidden  strioga  that  aet  in 
motion  the  pigmy  figures,  which  made 
the  moat  frrotesoue  grimacea,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  children  and  nurses  aSuid. 
ing  round,  lliere  a  Tbeaaaliaa  exhihiled 
the  dexterity  of  two  giria,  who,  with  the 
moat  infinite  ooolneaa,  Biade  aurprimg 
leapa  right  among  aeveral  aharp  swsrda 
atuok  upright,  threw  aomersaulta,  «r, 
aitting  down  upon  a  potter'a  wheel  in 
rapid  motion,  read  and  wrote  with  ease  \ 
wbilat  the  man  himself,  from  time  to 
time,  opened  hia  mouth  wide,  and  let  fly 
a  stream  of  aparks  among  the  horrified 
apectatora;  or,  apparently  with  much 
exertion,  awallowed  awords  and  daggers. 
Not  far  oflT  a  juggler  had  pitched  his  tent, 
taking  due  precaution  to  atave  off  the  too 
prying  ohaerver  from  hia  apparattts-tahla 
by  meana  of  projecting  bamers.  Simple 
rustics  and  fishermen  beheld  with  woo- 
der  how  at  firat  the  pebblea  lay,  om 
under  each  of  the  mysterioua  cupa,  thea 
all  under  one,  after  which  aU  vantahed, 
finallv  reappearing  out  of  the  conjuror'a 
mouth.  But  when  after  causing  them 
to  disappear  a  aecond  time,  he  at  last 
drew  them  all  three  out  of  the  noae  and 
mouth  of  the  neareat  apectator,  several 
of  them  applied  their  fingera  to  their 
foreheads,  aa  not  knowing  what  to  mtakt 
of  it ;  Snd  one  plain  countryman,  shaking 
his  head,  aaid  to  his  neighbour,  *  Thia 
fellow  mayn't  come  uigh  my  farm,  else 
it  '11  be  all  up  with  gooda  and  gear.' 
But  most  hearty  laughter  waa  heard 
round  the  show  where  waa  exhibiting  a 
quantity  of  monkeys,  dressed  in  motley 
suits,  with  masks  before  their  fiices»  and 
which  performed  dances  like  so  many 
well-behaved  human  beings.  The  trainer'a 
batoi^  lolkg  kept  them  in  order,  and  hia 
man  waa  juat  collecting  the  email  copper 
coina  from  the  byatandera,  when  a  wag 
amused  himself  with  throwing  some  nota 
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AM  O^ER  TltUB  TALE. 

**  Cherish  do  more  a  cjrpress-tree 
To  shade  thy  future  years, 
Nor  nurso  a  heart-flame  that  may  be 
Quenched  only  by  thy  tears." 

Chapteb  I. 


In  one  of  those  little  solitudes  that 
may  be  found  not  many  leagues  from 
the  great  and  gay  city  of  Faris — a 
pleasant  solitu£  where  green  grass 
springs  under  the  broad  shadows  of 
forest-trees,  and  wild  flowers  grow 
in  the  gush  of  small  fountains,  whose 
waters  fall  trickling  ever  with  a  gen- 
tle murmur,  blending  their  voices 
with  the  song  of  bir£  and  hum  of 
summer  insects,  falling  down,  and 
ever  down,  into  a  tiny  basin  that  is 
brimful  and  yet  overfloweth  not, 
winding  away  beneath  tangled  her- 
bage and  cool  moss,  that  bend  to  its 
freshness  until  themselves  are  fresh 
— there,  in  the  fresh  hour  of  prime, 
when  the  sun  of  spring  was  making 
glad  the  reviving  earth — there,  too, 
was  the  young  heart  of  Fanny  the 
Florist  happy — there  did  she  weave 
the  blue  violets  ;n  her  dark  braided 
hair,  and  press  their  dewy  fragrance 
on  her  lips  and  eyes,  for  she  was 
Nature's  own  simple,  enthusiastic 
child;  then,  self  -  recollecting,  she 
would  look  around  with  a  grave  se- 
riousness, checking  her  childish  joy 
with  a  thought  of  daily  labour. 

Yet  light  was  the  labour  of  the 
youngflmristey  for  she  laboured  with 
good- will :  flowers  were  to  her  a 
beauty  and  a  feeling,  and  though 
they  were  her  livelihood  also,  years 
and  unvarying  toil  had  not  yet 
made  her  wear^  of  them.  So  she 
cropped  the  wild  fair  things  that 
grew  around  her,  and  on  her  mossy 
seat  she  harmonised  their  colours 
and  arranged  their  forms,  and  held 
them  up  in  the  little  hand  that 
peeped  out  from  the  long  black 
sleeve,  and  appeared  only  made  for 
such  delicate  emplo3rment,and  looked 
at  them  at  a  distance,  and  looked  at 
them  nearer,  and  said  aloud,  with  a 
smile  like  that  of  affection,  ^^Oui, 
comme  9a." 

No  one  heard  her,  prattle  in  the 
silent  place,  but  the  lonely  girl  had 


"  Heard  friendly  toands  from  many  a 

tongue 
Which  was  not  human." 

Perhaps,  poor  child  I  truer  and  less 
perilous  sounds  than  those  she  might 
have  heard  from  such  as  were  so. 
And,  then,  her  sweet  voice,  low  and 
a  little  plaintive,  would  break  out 
into  a  subdued  song,  like  that  of  the 
bird  that  has  left  its  prison -caee, 
yet  knows  not  how  to  mix  in  tne 
mirth  of  its  kind. 

La  belle  FleuHste  they  called 
Fanny  in  the  hamlet  where,  all  un- 
honoured  and  unknown,  she  had 
lived  for  the  year  past. 

"Whence  came  I?  what  am  I?" 
was  the  idea  that  sometimes  stilled 
the  glow  of  her  young  blood,  made 
paler  the  pensive  colouring  of  her 
cheek,  and  "  checked  on  her  lip  the 
flow  of  song."  Father,  mother,  bro- 
ther, sister,  common  household  words, 
yet  dear,  her  voice  had  never  uttered. 
All  that  the  recollections  of  child- 
hood and  youth  presented  was  one 
and  the  same  human  countenance, 
on  which  she  had  ever  gazed  with 
sad  and  earnest  eyes, — a  countenance 
which  a  smile  rarely  lightened,  a  tear 
more  rarely  softened. 

Until  the  last  sixteen  months, 
Fanny  had  lived  in  the  polluted  at- 
mosphere of  one  of  the  close,  gloomy, 
revolting  streets  which  are  numerous 
in  Paris.  There,  in  the  most  utter 
seclusion — a  seclusion  that,  even  in 
the  heart  of  that  great  teachii^- 
place,  kept  her  as  free  from  all  know- 
ledge of  the  world  as  she  had  been 
in  her  infant -cradle,  — she  had  always 
seen  the  woman  with  whom  she  lived, 
and  whom  she  was  taught  to  call  sim- 
ply Hortense,  at  work,  and  ever  at 
work  over  flowing  flower -wreaths 
that  looked  like  a  mockery  on  the 
heart -misery  of  the  maker. 

Hortense  was  a  strange  study;  * 
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guileless,  ignorant  creature  who  grew 
beneath  a  shade  so  dark,  and  in  the 
noxious  atmosphere  of  a  city  so  cor- 
rupt, like  the  pale  blossom  that 
dnnks  in  a  sickly  air  yet  keeps  its 
own  sweetness  untainted.  She  was 
a  dark,  silent  woman ;  Fanny*s 
awakening  eyes  found  her  often 
at  her  bedside,  watching  her  slum- 
bering features  in  intense  emotion, 
but  never  did  those  sweet  eyes  meet 
an  answering  glance  of  beseeching 
love,  of  timid  and  ever-repressea 
fondness :  if  she  wished  to  love  Hor- 
tcnse,  or  wished  Hortense  to  love 
her,  she  could  not,  dare  not,  say  so. 
Kindness,  gentleness,  the  most  sedu- 
lous, watchful,  guardian  care,  all  but 
love,  was  shewn  to  her;  the  child 
bad  never  received  a  caress,  never 
heard  an  endearing  word. 

Hortense  worked  as  if  the  light 
yet  difficult  task  of  ilower-making 
were  to  her  a  self-imposed  penance, 
a  toil  the  galley-slave  might  weary 
of;  and,  instead  ofviewing  her  finished 
work  with  the  satisfaction  of  an  ar- 
HsU,  it  would  seem  her  pleasure  to 
trample  under  foot  the  delicate  crea- 
tions. But  no  complaint  ever  es- 
caped her,  scarcely  even  a  sigh  was 
beard.  The  duties  of  religion  she 
never  observed :  no  priest  heard  her 
confession,  no  church  witnessed  her 
pnyer;  but,  daily  at  early  morn, 
and  a^in  at  evenmg's  close,  she  led 
the  bttle  girl  to  its  door,  saw  her 
safely  enter  it,  and  took  her  away 
again;  and  she  desired  the  priest 
to  teach  her  to  be  good,  to  be 
virtuous,  to  believe,  to  fear,  and  to 
ob^. 

One  day  Fanny  saw  a  little  girl 
meet  a  returning  mother ;  the  child 
sprang  to  her  neck  with  the  happy 
cry,  **  Mother  I  my  mother !  *' 

"  Hortense,"  said  Fanny  that  even- 
ing, as  she  stood  with  folded  hands 
resting  on  the  shoulder  of  her  re- 
served, but  never  unkind  protectress, 
**  why  have  I  no  mother  r " 

Hortense  started ;  a  spasm  of  emo- 
tion, that  worked  for  a  passage  from 
the  heart,  almost  convulsed  her  fea- 
tures; it  passed  away;  she  turned 
her  dark,  cold  eves  on  the  innocent 
face  that  looked  round  appealingly 
to  hers,  arid  she  answered  calmly, — 

*^  Foundlings  have  no  mothers." 

**Ze#  enfans  trouvisT  ah!  that 
term  dwelt  afterwards  in  young  Fan- 
ny's mind;  she  only  dimly  guessed 
VOL.  xxxn.  Ko.  CJLXxiix. 


its  meaning,  but  she  never  asked 
again  why  she  had  no  mother. 

Hortense  might  have  been  hand- 
some, beautiful,  but  it  was  beauty 
long  ago  departed,  beauty  violently 
rent  away ;  "  Ichabod  "  was  written 
on  her  brow,  though  a  lofty  brow  it 
might  have  been.  The  scathing  of 
the  soul  was  seen  in  the  blighted 
visage,  the  shrunken  and  shrivelled 
form;  yet  there  was  something  in 
both  which  might  bring  to  memory 
the  monk's  simile  for  the  Giaour, — 

'*  It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 
To  which  such  loftv  gifts  were  lent. 
And  still,  with  little  less  than  dread. 
On  such  the  sight  is  rivetted. 
The  roofless  cot,  decayed  and  bent, 

Will  scarce  delay  the  passer-by ; 
The  tower  by  war  and  tempest  rent. 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement, 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye; 
Each  ivied  arch  and  pillar  lone 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone/' 

Hortense^s  health  was  sinking ;  life 
was  sapping  at  its  source:  then  it 
suddenly  became  dear;  she  would 
not  lose  what  she  had  not  enjoyed, 
would  not  lay  down  what  had  been 
a  burden  to  bear.  Consumption  was 
at  work  on  her  frame,  and,  when 
that  work  was  too  sure  to  be  ar- 
rested, then  the  usual  yearning  for 
the  restoring  air  and  sun  of  heaven 
led  the  dying  to  St.  Pelaire,  the  re- 
tired hamlet  close  to  which  Fanny 
still  dwelt.  Hortense  was  hastening 
on  to  the  tomb,  arid  Fanny  inhaling 
new  life;  the  sick  demanded  her 
cares,  and,  for  a  time,  her  young 
beating  heart  gave  no  way  to  its 
transports.  The  contrast  was  too 
great  to  contemplate  at  once :  there 
were  death  and  life  for  the  first  time 
startling  her  awakening  vision.  Then 
she  had  to  work  for  Hortense,  who 
had  worked  for  her;  and  woman*8 
heart  wants  but  an  object,  and  her 
hands  or  head  can  labour  —  in 
France,  in  England,  at  either  pole. 

Fanny's  flowers  became  valuable  to 
the  Parisian  modtsteSy  and  the  young 
fleurigte  of  St.  Pelaire  was  ever  busy. 

Fearful  was  the  struggle  of  life 
with  death  in  the  soul  of  Hortense. 
Eternity  opened  its  shadowy  portals, 
and  hope  sned  no  beam  beyond  them. 
To  the  small,  <]uiet  parish  church, 
Fanny  went  daily  to  pray  for  one 
who  would  not  pray  for  herself. 
Here  she  met  the  priest,  an  amiable 
and  pious  mauj-who,  without  waiting 
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to  be  called,  went  to  arouse  the  dying, 
or  tell  the  despairing  of  mercy  that 
mi^ht  reach  her  yet. 

He  lefl  the  house  in  emotion,  shun- 
ning all  words  with  its  other  inmates, 
trembling,  praying,  and  dravring  the 
saga  of  the  cross  upon  his  breast. 
Yet  very  few  had  been  the  words 
Hortense  had  spoken,  and  but  few 
the  minutes  he  had  stayed  with  her 
afterwards.  The  next  day  he  re- 
turned to  the  sick,  calm  and  pre- 
pared for  his  office;  and  the  next, 
and  the  next,  he  was  there  again. 

The  first  rays  of  the  summer  sun 
do  not  melt  the  glacier,  and  the  human 
heart  is  colder,  harder,  to  the  beams 
of  heavenly  love.  It  was  not  unbe- 
lief: Hortense  believed  and  trembled. 
She  made  her  confession, — her  last, 
and,  for  many  bygone  years,  her  first 
confession,  reace  came  to  the  soul 
of  the  dying;  the  peace  of  Grod, 
through  Him  who  made  peace  by 
the  blood  of  the  cross. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  lips  of  the 
departing,  for  the  first  time,  sought 
the  warm  ones  of  the  wondering  girl. 
One  embrace — one  more!  It  was 
joy — joy  too  deep,  too  exquisite,  for 
the  fainting  heart,  the  out-burstinff 
soul  to  bear.  One  crjr,  one  moan  oT 
mingled  love  and  anguish,  that  wildly 
syllabled  the  words  "My  child!" — 
and  Hortense  was  dead. 

In  the  wide  world  the  priest  of  St. 
Pelaire  was  now  the  only  friend, 
guardian,  or  guide,  the  girl  had  left, 
and  she  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
Hortense  had  desired  her  to  remain 
there  under  his  surveillance.  Sor- 
row soon  lost  its  strength  and  bitter- 
ness, though  regret  remained  in  the 
bosom  of  the  friendless.  It  was  only 
on  her  death-bed  Hortense  had  won 
young  Fanny's  love,  or  rather  had 
suffered  her  to  think  she  might  love 


it  was,  perhaps,  the  manner  in  which 
her  childhood  and  yonth  had  passed 
that  made  the  difi^rence.  She  had 
less  vivacity,  a  mind  more  pensive, 
and  loved  to  be  alone ;  in  this  she 
was  all  English. 

In  the  pretty  bosquets^  where  she 
sought  for  vfild  model-flowers,  she 
could  tell  all  sweet  things  she  loved 
them ;  and  if  they  answer^  not  again, 
it  was  yet  pleasant  to  tell  that  she 
loved;  and  her  silly  avowals  brought 
her  no  pain,  inflicted  no  pang  in  hei 
trusting  heart. 

But  ner  strict  idlesse  was  consci- 
entiously made  up,  for  her  fiury  fin- 
gers flew  quicker  over  her  work 
when  she  returned  to  her  petite 
chambre,  that  she  had  so  nicely  ar- 
ranged for  her  own  peculiar  habita- 
tion, with  its  pleasant  window,  dose 
to  which  a  lilac-tree  blossomed. 

The  winter  would  come  to  be  sure, 
and  Fanny's  walks  were  less  joyous, 
and  her  model-flowers  were  gone;  w 
her  work  was  less  amusing ;  but  it 
must  be  done. 

But  <mr  fleuriste  —  she  was  not  a 
common  one — found  other  pleasures 
when  bosquet  times  were  over.  The 
widow's  son,  with  whom  she  lodged, 
—  good,  honest-hearted  Andre  Con- 
stance— always  managed  to  bring  her 
a  book  when  he  took  his  vegetables 
to  market;  and  his  mother  carried 
her  box  of  artificial  flowers  twice  in 
the  month  to  Paris,  and  brought  her 
back  all  else  she  wanted ;  and  Fanny 
shuddered  now  to  think  of  the  place 
of  gloom  and  ill-odours  wherein  the 
first  years  of  her  life  had  been  spent, 
and  forgot,  or  did  not  know^  that 
Paris  was  the  joyous  city,  a  aty  of 
gilded  mansions  and  great  g^ety. 

Again  the  time  of  the  singii«  d 
birds  was  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  was  heard  in  the  land:  the 
spring  flowers  awaked  as  fr^'^^.^J® 
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gentle  lay,  she  held  tip  the  sprigs  or 
witaths,  she  had,  half  sport,  half 
earnest,  arranged  as  models  for  her 
artificial  ones,  and  looked  at  them 
admiringly,  or  laid  them  on  her  own 
white  rounded  temple,  and  bent  down 
OTer  the  glossy  fountain  beside  her, 
to  see  the  effect ;  and  —  silly  girl !  — 
was  easily  satisfied  with  it,  and  smiled 
and  nodded  her  little  hc»d  approv- 
ingly at  the  image  she  saw  m  the 
dear  basih,  and  said  aloud,  '*  Oui, 
comm6 

Our  tale  begins  to  darken  ere  its 


first  chajpter  is  closed — its  first  in  life 
too— it  IS  a  pity;  but  it  would  not  be 
natural  if  it  flowed  on  thus  in  such  a 
Fife  as  that  of  la  belle  Jleuriste  I 

Over  the  clear  basin,  into  which 
she  looked  down  at  her  own  sweet 
face  and  her  model-wreath,  there 
once  fell  —  it  was  seen  more  than 
once — another  shadow.  Fanny  start- 
ed—  looked  up.  Eyes  too,  full  of 
power,  met  hers.  That  one,  that  first 
regard,  sank  into  the  maiden*s  heart. 
She  knew  not  it  was  so,  until  she 
found  that  it  was  ever  present  there. 


CaAFiER  n. 


"  My  name  is  Antoni,  fair  maid," 
^  the  graceful  stranger,  who,  the 
next  day,  lay  reclined  on  the  sun-lit 
green  award,  over  which  danced  sha- 
dows flung  from  the  stiff  arms  of 
the  old  hollow  beech-tree,  on  whose 
Mosty  roots  sat  the  young  fleuriste^ 
twinmg  her  wild  bouquets,  with  a 
pleased  smile  on  her  closed  lips,  and 
»  Wash  flitting  over  her  delicate 
cheek.  And  he,  pushing  back  the 
'^reJesB  men  velvet  cap  that  set  off 
the  intellectual  forehead  and  dark 
jocb  that  hung  negligently  around 
tt>  looked  up  to  her  downcast  eyes, 
andsaid,— 
"Mv  name  is  Antoni"— for  that 
all  the  introduction  the  untaught 
*^anny  needed—"  I  am  a  poet  and  a 
Pwnter,  come  here  in  search  of  sub- 
and  have  found"— here  the 
^oice  sunk  to  an  under- tone,  as  if  the 
spoke  to  himself,  yet  audibly— 
have  found  what  they  never  before 
P^^ted  to  me — poetry  and  painting 
cjttbined!    But  thy  name?"  he 
■wed,  more  aloud,  inclining  forward 
]2«  a  sudden  start,  as  if  breaking 
off  a  reverie  —  "  thy  name  ?  "—  and 
the  thoughtful  gaze  of  his  dark  eyes 
r*'^  to  an  ardent,  tender  glance 
mto hers —"what  is  itP-^it  must  be 
as  thou  thyself  art  sweet." 
"My  name  is  Fanny,"  said  the 
Jh^  lifting  for  an  instant  her  deep 
^ds,  with  their  long  double  fringe, 
*oddroppingthem  more  quickly. 
^Fanny;1Panny  what?" 
,  Nothing  more — Fanny — la  fteu' 
^theycallme." 
^Andnomore?" 

"Ah!  sometimes— but  that  is  folly 
"»«y  »y    heUe  Jleurutter 


"Angel — Fanny!"  cried  Antoni, 
with  more  ardent  admiration,  and, 
leaning  forward,  caught,  as  if  invo- 
luntarily, the  hand  that  held  sus- 
pended in  its  little  finger  the  nearly 
finished  wreath  which  the  ^euriste 
was  hoping  he  would  admire,  and 
drew  it  suddenly  to  his  lips ;  more 
suddenly  letting  it  fall  with  a  look  of 
self-recollection,  as  if  he  had  touched 
unwittingly  some  sacred  thing;  and 
then  he  seemed  to  frown  upon  him- 
self, and  leaned  back  and  sighed, 
looking  with  a  face  of  melancholy 
at  her. 

Fanny  could  look  at  him  then, 
and  she  looked  earnestly,  and  with 
wonder  and  interest;  all  her  sym- 
pathies were  engaged;  she  thought 
ne  was  sorrow^l,  and  he  did  not, 
like  Hortense,  seem  to  forbid  her 
sympathy.  Ah !  many  is  the  wound- 
ed serpent  for  whom  a  woman's  heart 
engages  its  unasked-for  sympathy! 
The  recomnense  is  a  sting. 

"But  wnat  is  thy  fither's,  thy 
mother's  name?"  said  Antoni,  as  he 
seemed  to  shrink  from  that  pure,  un- 
consciously solicitous  regard. 

Fanny  looked  away,  turned  again, 
and  looked  steadfastly  at  the  ques- 
tioner. The  blood  rushed  up  in  the 
clear  veins  of  her  too  delicate  skin ; 
it  was  the  blush  of  shame— her  first: 
she  had  no  father's,  no  mother's 
luime.  She  had  wished  for  such, 
because  she  wished  to  love  them; 
but  now  she  wished  it  for  other  rea- 
sons; and  what  were  these?  That 
the  graceful  stranger,  whose  looks, 
whose  words,  made  her  feel  she  was 
worthy  of  love,  might  not  know  that 
she  was  a  loveless  onci^i 
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trouvS.  That  blush  spoke  for  her, 
as,  with  a  look  of  pain,  she  truthfully 
replied, — 

"  I  have  no  other  name ;  no  fa- 
ther's, no  mother's  name!'* 

Antoni  looked  kindly  sympathetic 
with  the  pain  he  saw  was  felt,  yet 
8  glow  of  sinful  Joy  tingled  in  his 
bl^:  his  face  flushed  with  com- 
punction as  he  felt  it  there;  he  re- 
sisted the  evil  thoueht.  Friendless, 
parentless,  this  fair,  lovely  one,  mi^ht 
be  his — his,  the  unshared  heart  which 
the  world's  breath  had  never  tainted. 

Antoni,  as  he  called  himself^  was  a 
man  of  pleasure.  Oh !  what  a  mock- 
ery on  the  world's  vocabulary  is  the 
real  meaning,  the  living  representa- 
tion of  the  term !  Genius,  which  he 
possessed,  had  introduced  him  into  a 
rugher  order  of  society  than  his  birth 
would  have  admitted  him  to ;  he  was, 
conseouently,  tenacious  of  his  posi- 
tion, fearful  of  his  grade,  suspicious 
of  aught  that  might  lower  him. 
Persomil  advantag^  and  natural 
grace  of  manner  assisted  the  efforts 
of  his  genius.  At  twenty-one  he  was 
the  admired  and  caressed  of  the  belles 
dames  de  Paris^  and  the  man  whom 
the  ladies  of  Paris  admired,  they  say, 
must  be  admired  by  the  wbrld.  Wo- 
men tvrice  his  age  flattered  and  fa- 
voured the  parvenu;  he,  in  return, 
learned  to  flatter,  and  became  an 
adept ;  to  pay  court  every  where  was 
his  study  and  his  boast. 

Seven  years  of  pleasure  —  he  was 
eight-and-twenty  —  or,  in  other  lan- 
guage, seven  years  of  sin  had  wearied 
and  disgusted  him:  perhaps  his  heart 
was  meant  for  better  things ;  he  was 
not  the  light  creature  he  seemed  — 
still  he  was  not  yet  a  depraved 
one. 

Genius  is  rarely  of  a  gay  charac- 
ter: Antoni  was  one  of  its  fitful 
children.  He  had  his  light  moments, 
his  delirious  gaieties ;  but  he  had  to 
go  through  its  reverses.  "  The  spirit 
of  delight"  has  its  dwelling-place  in 
a  far  different  heart  —  in  one  which 
virtue  and  the  hope  of  Heaven  in- 


live  for  many,  yet  for  none;  to  feel 
none  lived  tor  him.  Such  was  his 
life.  Then  there  were  bodily  causes 
as  well  as  mental  for  darkening  the 
shadows  of  the  soul ;  for  the  sword 
was  too  keen  for  its  scabbard ;  and  a 
slight  falling  in  of  the  chest,  and  a 
sense  of  lassitude,  which  he  called 
enntd,  led  him  at  times  to  the  in- 
vigorating influence  of  the  farm- 
house ac^oining  St.  Pelaire,  where 
he  now  lodged,  at  others  hurled  him 
deeper  into  reckless  dissipation.  For 
what  saith  the  heart  of^the  man  of 
the  world,  the  unbeliever  in  a  future 
life,  when  his  soul  recoils  from  the 
prospect  of  being  as  the  clod  of  the 
valley?  It  says  only  in  cross  Ian 
guage,  *'Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die." 

But  now  Monsieur  Antoni  had 
found  out  this  sweet  Fanny,  this 
simple  wild  flower  of  the  pretty, 
lonely  bosquet;  and  as  he  sat  there 
day  after  day  with  her,  in  her  trust- 
ing simplicity,  he  who  had  "  sighed 
to  many,"  felt  in  his  heart's  core  that 
he  had  "loved  but  one."  Th^  child- 
like girl  awoke  in  his  satiated  heart 
the  only  sentiment  of  pure,  holy  love 
it  had  yet  known.  And  she,  while 
with  woman's  native  artifice  she 
turned  aside  from  such  words  and  looks 
as  his,  still  to  her,  the  lonely,  the 
friendless  one,  how  strangely  sweet 
to  meet  eyes  of  adoring  fondness,  to 
hear  words  of  thrilling  tenderness  — 
the  solitary,  whose  instinctive  heart 
had  pined  for  affection — to  meet  it 
unsought!  But  there  wbs  even  a 
greater  snare;  for  Antoni  opened  to 
this  uninstructed  girl's  astonished 
view  some  dark  glimpses  of  a  world- 
wearied,  vet  lonely  and  affectionate 
heart,  and  hinted  that  a  gentle  dove, 
like  her,  would  never  seek  there  for 
its  ark  of  peace :  and  then  a  sigh,  a 
look  of  gloom,  a  deep  regret  for  the 
past,  a  faint  anticipation  of  a  better 
future;  till  Fanny,  if  she  felt  or 
thought  herself  to  be  the  fiunt,  pale, 
evening  star,  that  had  arisen  in  his 
darkened  skv.  and  her  own  inee- 
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deeply,  quietly  happy;  I  know  that 
she  was  so. 

And  Fanny  knew  not  love,  even 
hy  name,  until  now;  different  were 
the  sentiments  and  the  knowledge  of 
her  world-instructed  lover.  What 
were  the  doubts  and  fears,  thoughts 
and  hopes,  that  agitated  him  ?  These 
she  never  could,  she  never  did  know. 

He  knew  not,  could  not  know,  for 
he  could  not  comprehend  all  her 
heart*s  simplicity,  its  depth,  its  ten- 
derness, its  purity,  and  most  blessed 
ignorance.  But  what  he  did  know, 
what  her  looks,  words,  and  trustful 
candour  revealed,  was  all  delightful, 
reviving,  yet  saddening  to  the  man  of 
the  world,  of  pleasure,  yet  of  genius ; 
for  when  he  called  her  an  angel  of 
purity,  his  dissatisfied  heart  told  him 
there  was  a  gulf  between  them.  Then 
there  came  to  Antoni's  mind  the  hope 
and  the  fear  that  this  simple  girl 
might  learn  to  love  him:  and  the 
fear  was  greater  than  the  hope;  so 
that  he  decided  to  purchase  the  hours 
of  happiness  he  enjoyed  at  such  a 
risk;  yet  morbid  sensibility  almost 
forbade  the  hope,  for  he  said  to  him- 
self, that  with  his  life-corrupted  heart 
the  heart  of  a  being  so  pure  and  stain- 
less could  have  no  communion.  And 
still  the  fear  arose;  for  if  Fanny 
loved,  what  then?  He  could  not, 
would  not  love  her  were  she  less 
imiocent,  less  sweetly  simple  than  she 
was  now:  and  the  alternative? — of 
that  Antoni  would  not  think. 

Thus  he  meditated,  as  he  lay  silent, 
gazing  with  a  saddened  gaze;  and 
when  these  lids  were  slowly  raised, 
as  with  a  timid  consciousness  of  dis- 
closing and  discovering  what  was 
within,  Antoni  started  from  thought, 
commenced  a  theme  the  most  strange 
for  an  ignorant  maiden's  ear — mar- 
riage, its  irksome  yoke,  its  cruel  ties, 
ife  untrustful  nature;  for  he  was  of 
the  new-philosophy  school. 

Fanny  listened  very  reverentially, 
bat  in  much  bewilderment.  She 
thought  it,  suspected  it  to  be,  venr 
stnuage ;  but  she  only  comprehended, 
and  the  comprehension  gave  her 
secret  pain,  that  Monsieur  Antoni 
thought  marriage  made  people  un- 
happy. 

Her  silence,  for  she  could  not,  if 
she  would,  attempt  to  refute  him,  the 
blush  that  flitted  over  her  face,  the 
short  glance  of  her  confiding  and 
uncoiisdoucdy  admiring  eyes  to  his, 


weakened  his  philosophy,  and  a  low, 
growling  noise  of  distant  thunder, 
and  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain,  proved 
the  means  of  dispelling  it  altoge- 
ther. 

La  belle  fleuriste  was  alarmed;  a 
Frenchwoman  considers  it  her  duty 
to  be  so :  it  is  expected,  and  her  fears 
are  so  fully  conciliated  by  her  male 
^ards,  that  it  is  much  more  natural 
m  France  to  shew  fear  where  no  fear 
is  than  it  is  in  England. 

But  Antoni  was  far  more  alarmed 
for  Fannv  than  she  was  for  herself; 
he  drew  her  hastily  up  into  the  hol- 
low trunk  of  the  old  beech-tree — a 
curious  ark  of  refuse,— and  there  he 
screened  the  timid  dove  from  the 
deluge  ....  The  thunder  -  cloud 
burs^  the  rain  fell  down ;  and  now 
the  blackness  had  nearly  passed  from 
the  heavens;  there  was  the  blue 
high-up  sky,  with  its  great  heavy 
white  masses  shifting  ana  glowing  as 
they  caught  the  sunbeams,  while  the 
large  drops  still  fell  pattering  on  the 
broad  leaves.  And  when  the  twitter 
of  birds  was  heard  over  her  head  the 
fleuriste  leaned  laughingly  forward, 
and  peeped  her  face  over  the  shoulder 
of  her  screen,  and  a  loud  merry 
laugh — it  was  not  often  such  was 
heard  from  her — soimded  from  the 
old  hollow  beech,  as  she  saw  that 
only  a  slight  sprinkling  had  stained 
her  robe  —  a  Frenchwoman's  first 
care. 

Antoni's  arms  encircled  her;  his 
lips,  for  the  first  time  they  had  ever 
been  pressed,  were  pressed  to  hers, — 
to  her  forehead,  ner  cheeks,  her 
closed  and  quivering  eyelids.  Con- 
fusedly, and  as  if  with  the  murmur 
of  a  torrent  in  her  ear,  she  heard  the 
more  decided  and  passionate  declara- 
tion that  she  was  loved,  adored — 
was  at  once  his  happiness  and  his 
misenr. 

Fanny,  I  can  bear  this  no  longer, 
I  can  see  you  thus  no  more ;  we  must 
many  or  part!"  Thus  spoke  the 
man  of  genius  and  of  feeling,  the 
disciple  of  St.  Simon. 

Poor  Fanny!  she  had  just  been 
hearing  that  marriage  was  an  abomin- 
ation to  the  speaker,  the  source  of 
human  woe,  the  death  of  love  and 
happiness.  The  words  gave  her 
strength,  she  thought  of  the  first  only 
as  a  prelude  to  the  last. 

"We  must  marry  or  part,*'  said 
Antoni;  for  he  thought>of  no  alter- 
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native  when  he  thought  of  her,  and 
she  thought  not  at  alL 

Drawing  hack,  with  clasped  hands 
pressed  on  her  stilled  and  almost 
senseless  heart,  and  with  an  uncon- 
scious gaze  of  fear  at  the  excited 
countenance  before  her,  she  abruptly 
cried,  "  Then  we  part  I " 

Once  more,  and  yet  once  more 
her  maiden  lips  and  cheeks  were 
kissed,  and  when  she  looked  up  he 
had  gone. 

"  And  is  he  gone?  On  sudden  solitude 
How  oft  that  fearful  question  will 
intruder' 

But  it  was  not  a  fearful  question  to 
the  young  Jlevriste ;  she  was  very 
glad  he  was  gone,  very  glad  to  be 
alone.  There  was  no  sorrow  in  her 
heart ;  she  trembled  and  was  bewil- 
dered ;  and  stepped  forth  with  a  timid 
step  from  the  hollow  beech,  cast 
one  timid  glance  around,  and  hid  her 
lovely  face,  which  was  paler  even 
than  usual,  one  moment  in  ner  (quiver- 
ing hands;  drew  one  long  sigh  to 
regain  her  suppressed  breath;  and 
then,  with  newly  waked  happiness 
fluttering  at  her  heart,  fled  away 
from  the  silent  bosquet,  too  confusd 
to  feel,  to  think,  to  know  any  thing, 
save  that  she  was  beloved. 

Thinking  without  thought,  lapped 
in  meditation  that  had  no  definite 
object,  on  she  passed  quickly,  and 
with  a  declined  head,  through  the 
little  wicket  that  was  held  open  to 
admit  her  into  the  garden,  and  forgot 
to  look  up  as  usual,  and  smile,  or 
stop  a  few  moments  to  speak  to  good 
Andre  Constant.  Before  many  more 
steps  were  taken  the  clap  of  the  gate 
aroused  the  forgetful  girl.  She  turned 
her  head,  and  tnen  nodded  it,  saying, 
**  Ah !  c*est  toi,  Andre  ?  bon  jour  I 

*'  C'est  toi,  Andre  ?  bon  jour ! "  said 
Andre  Constant  a  good  many  times 
to  himself  that  day;  throwing  back 


his  head  with  an  expressive  move- 
ment and  tone  of  contempt  directed 
against  himself,  and  something  like  a 
slighting  word  against  la  belle flevriste 
rismg  to  his  lip;  but  it  came  not 
from  the  heart,  and  could  not  issue 
from  thence. 

Good  Andre  Constant !  never  de- 
vout Catholic  paid  purer  homage  at 
St.  Manx's  shrine  than  that  he  oTOred 
to  the  being  of  his  adoration.  De- 
votion is  the  term  for  such  love  as 
his.  To  bend  his  knee  in  the  same 
church  with  that  fair  girl,  to  gaze 
upon  her  at  a  distance,  casting  down 
his  eyes  when  hers  were  raised,  to 
offer  her  a  flower,  or  bring  her  a 
book,  hold  open  a  gate  for  her  to 
pass,  pick  a  pebble  out  of  her  path, 
remove  a  thorn  that  might  catch  her 
dress; — these  were  the  services  he 
aspired  to :  to  be  rewarded  by  a  look, 
a  word,  a  smile,  or  nod  even  of  that 
pretty  head,  was  all  he  ever  dared  to 
hope  for. 

But  for  one,  or  all  of  these,  Andre 
did  hope,  nay,  at  times,  such  is  man's 

E resumption,  he  persuaded  himself 
e  had  a  right  to  one  or  all  of  these; 
but  at  others  his  heart  misgave  him : 
true  love  is  always  misgiving,  always 
modest ;  it  told  him  he  expected  too 
much. 

Fanny  was  preoccupied  as  she 
passed  through  the  garden  gate ;  be 
had  never  seen  her  so  before:  the 
tone  of  her  words,  "  Ah !  c'est  toi, 
Andre?"  certainly  sounded  to  him 
as  if  she  might  as  well  have  said, 
"  Ah !  ce  n'est  pas  lui !"  But  Andre 
only  vented  his  displeasure  on  some 
tall  flowers,  which  he  decapitated  in  a 
summary  manner ;  and,  having  spent 
the  rest  of  his  mauvaise  humeur  in 
pelting  the  sparrows,  consoled  himself 
with  the  reflection  that,  after  all, 
Mademoiselle  Fanny,  la  belle  fieuratt^ 
was  an  angel,  and  he  himself  an  im- 
pertinent coxcomb. 


Chapter  III. 


La  beUe  fleuriste  went  quickly  on  to 
the  little  chamber :  she  had  brought 
no  model  flowers  thither ;  and,  with 
a  fluttering,  confused  yet  happy  heart, 
she  sat  her  down  in  silent  and  sweet 
thoughtfulness,  without  one  thought 
distinct  or  intelligible. 

A  few  minutes,  and  reflection  came, 
and  with  reflection  came  a  burning 


blush,  and  when  that  blush  had 
passed  away,  Fanny  rose  and  went 
over  to  the  mirror  that  adorned  her 
chimney,  and  looked  in  it  and  smiled, 
and  blushed  again,  and  glanced  once 
more  with  smiling  eyes  at  those  that 
met  her  view.  And  **  Oh ! "  said  the 
lips  of  the  fairest  fleuriste^  "  I  shall 
not  go  to  the  bpsquet  10'moTW9f^ 
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there  is  no  need  fbr  that,**  and  she 
let  down  her  damp  hair  to  rearrange 
it  "I  will  be  bus;j^  enough,  that 
wreath  is  not  half  finished,  nor  these 

Sirigs.    I  shall  not  want  flowers, 
b,  no !  I  will  not  go  out  at  all  to- 
morrow." 

"And  then,"  said  the  fair  fleuriste's 
heart,  but  in  a  low  whisper,  "  he  will 
miss  thee,  and  wonder ;  he  will  seek 
thee  here,  and  Madame  la  Veuve  will 
be  present;  and  that  will  be  more 

*         *         *  ♦ 

The  next  morning  wore  away,  and 
the  fineers  of  the  Jieuriste  trembled 
over  their  delicate  work  at  every 
sound  and  every  voice  in  the  room 
below.  Time  grew  wearisome,  and 
Fanny  began  to  perceive  that  her 
calcofations  the  day  before  had  been 
erroneous.  She  would  require  flowers, 
and  she  did  want  her  ramble,  and 
there  was  quite  time  enough  to  finish 
the  wreath  and  sprigs. 

And  80  Fanny  was  in  the  hosquety 
«nd  she  dared  not  take  her  seat,  but 
she  stood  and  listened,  and  plucked  a 
bit  of  moss  and  dissected  it,  and  let  it 
fell  to  examine  a  leaf,  and  looked 
timid,  listening  as  if  she  expected  to 
be  alarmed,  as  if  she  was  prepared 
each  moment  to  hear  something  more 
than  the  voices  of  the  birds  and  trick- 
ling of  the  fountain.  But  these  were 
^1  she  heard ;  and,  after  listening 
Wd  waiting,  Fanny  assured  herself 
that  she  never  did  think  other  sight 
or  sound  could  possibly  be  heard  in 
that  silent  grove ;  how  could  she  ex- 
pe^  so  when  the  ground  was  yet 
moist  with  rain,  and  the  air  damp  ? 
No  one  but  herself  would  be  so  xm- 
^Tse  as  to  venture  out,  especially  if 
the  chest  were  delicate. 

So  Fanny  went  back  to  the  widow's 
house,  determined  that  on  the  mor- 
row she  would  perform  the  resolu- 
Uons  made  for  to-day,  and  stay  in  la 
pftite  chambre^  and  be  very  indus- 
trious, and  finish  the  wreath  and  the 
sprigs. 

But  the  morrow  came,  and  the 
A«tmfe  had  taken  another  view  of 
jhat  was  right,  and  was  persuaded 
«nty  called  her  to  the  bosquet,  for 
—perhaps,  or  perhaps.  Ah  !  there 
"•^re  a  thousand  times  pe^U-Stre  in 
poor  Fanny's  reasonings.  And  so 
«e  went  and  sat  on  the  mossy  roots 
«  her  old  beech,  and  was  very  hard 
*t  work,  quite  resolved  to  attend  to 


nothing,  think  of  nothing  but  her 
work.  But  somehow  all  went  wronff 
with  it;  instead  of  the  well- satisfied 
**  Oui,  comme  9a,"  or  a  glance  at  her 
own  little  head  in  the  watery  mirror, 
her  work  was  done  and  undone, 
the  flowers  were  awkward,  they  would 
not  arrange  themselves,  their  colours 
would  not  harmonise,  and  in  vexation 
her  eyes  were  often  averted  from 
them,  bent  forward  or  glancing  a 
little  from  side  to  side ;  her  ear,  too, 
was  anxious,  the  breeze  that  waved 
the  trees  made  her  tremble,  the  flnt- 
tering  of  a  bird  brought  a  rush  of 
blood  over  neck,  cheek,  and  brow. 
Yet  Fanny  was  not  in  doubt;  she 
was  quite  certain  of  seeing  Monsieur 
Antoni  that  day;  she  was  sure  he 
would  not  stay  away  longer,  unless, 
indeed,  he  were  ill ;  but  sne  was  not 
so  calm  when  she  awaited  this  inter- 
view as  she  had  been  the  day  before : 
she  had  thought  more  about  it ;  ana 
the  heart  teaches  itself. 

La  belle  Jieuriste  was  a  woman ;  and 
all  women  are  hypocrites,  for  perfect 
sincerity  is  often  a  very  unfeminine 
thing ;  so  she  wished  quite  to  forget, 
or  (which  was  the  same  thing)  to  ap' 
pear  to  forget  all  that  had  recently 
passed  with  Monsieur  Antoni;  and 
she  also  resolved  to  be  very  much 
surprised  to  see  him  in  the  bosquet  to- 
day, not  that  she  had  any  idea  that 
her  hasty  words  would  be  the  means 
of  keeping  him  from  it,  but  simply 
because  his  absence  yesterday  gave 
her  room  to  believe  he  would  not 
come  to-day.  And  all  the  time  she 
listened  for  a  step,  and  held  down  her 
head  whenever  a  whirring  insect  or  a 
bird  moved  the  brushwood  around 
her,  and  purposed  only  to  look  up, 
when  actually  startled  by  a  voice  — 
by  the  voice  —  that  had  sounded  to 
her  as  no  other  had  ever  done. 

At  last  a  step  did  approach  ;  it 
really  did  come,  rustling  dry  leaves, 
and  crashing  fallen  branches.  Poor 
Fanny !  how  her  heart  bounded,  beat, 
grew  still;  but  she  would  hear  no- 
thing ;  she  was  busy  at  work,  and  sad 
worK  she  was  making  of  it.  The  rush 
of  blood  made  her  gasp  for  breath. 
The  steps  stopped  close  beside  her, 
but  she  would  not  see,  she  was  re- 
solved to  be  startled  only  by  a  voice. 
Poor  Fanny!  no  voice  came.  An- 
toni's  graceral  figure  did  not  sink  be- 
side her ;  his  powerful  eyes,  flashing 
with  light  andJlpY^d^CAt,^^  ap 
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to  hem.  Patience  was  exhausted; 
she  was  obliged  to  turn  her  head  to 
see  who  yras  close  to  her,  and  she  saw 
— Andr€  (Constant. 

Sweet  fleuriste  !  after  all  thy  little 
deceptions,  real  surprise  is  often  a 
painml  thing  :  the  ebb  and  flow  in 
ner  young  veins  oppressed  her  heart; 
she  leaned  back  against  the  tree, 
closed  her  eyes  tightly  up,  and,  with 
a  look  of  distress,  said, — 

"  Ah  I  it  is  only  you,  Andre ! " 

It  is  only  you,  Andr^  !  Oh !  that 
only  ! — ^why  is  such  expression  given 
to  such  little  words?  I  do  believe 
the  name  of  Calais  was  never  found  a 
bit  more  deeply  engraven  on  Queen 
Marv's  heart,  than  was  that  word 
"only"  in  the  heart  of  Andr6  Con- 
stant 

"  Mademoiselle  expected  some  one 
else,"  said  Andr^  reproachfully; 
he  had  stood,  casouette  in  hand, 
in  reverence  of  the  lair  spirit  of  the 
grove. 

Fanny's  face  flushed  with  shame, 
with  anger  —  the  first  time  such 
emotions  ever  reddened  it.  Nature 
called  them  up :  the  fleuriste  had  not 
been  taught  tnat  it  was  incorrect  to 
go  and  sit  in  the  bosquet^  expecting 
3Jiy  one  but  Andr^  Constant:  but  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  some  of  what,  in 
miserably  hackneyed  phraseology,  are 
called  the  conventionalisms  of  society, 
appear  to  be  veiy  natural,  very  indi- 
genous to  a  female  heart.  Instructed 
m  the  world's  lore,  or  not  trained  in 
the  wise  school  of  prudery,  or  with- 
out its  instruction,  instinct  teaches 
what  becomes  a  woman's  heart.  So 
the  untutored,  untrained  fleuriste  red- 
dened with  shame  and  anger,  because 
she  was  told  by  Andr6  Constant  that 
she  expected  some  one  else,  and  her 
heart  whispered  that  the  charge  was 
not  false ;  while,  alas  for  woman's 
candour!  she  could,  perhaps,  have 
asserted  with  her  lips,  Uiat  it  was  not 


^r  P  Whoever  else  could  look  upon 

It,  Andr6  Constant  could  not ;  and  no 

sooner  had  those  sweet  eyes  risen 

with  one  slight  lightnin^-flsush  to  his, 

than  Andre  fled  —  he  did  not  even 

resume  his  casquette  till  he  fairly  got 

out  of  that  sacred  grove,  then  lie 

put  it  on,  knit  his  brows,  stamped  bis 

foot,  and  gnashed  his  teeth.  But  was 

all  this  rage  against  la  belle  fleuriste  f 

Oh,  no!  it  was  either  directed  against 

himself  entirely,  or  it  was  connected 

with  the  fact,  that  Andre's  anxiety 

had  led  him  over  to  a  farm-house  in 

the  vicinity  of  St.  Pelaire,  which 

house  he  had  been  told  had  lately 

had  a  lodger,  a  gay  monsieur  from 

Paris,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  same 

silent  bosquet;  and,  partlv  concern 

for  the  lovely,  lonely  girl,  partly  a 

panff  of  jealousy,  haa  driven  him  on 

to  the  spot,  to  hear  that  cutting  word 

"only,"  and  to  excite  the  anger  of 

his  most  gentle  idol. 

*         «         «  « 

Days  wore  on  into  weeks :  Fanny's 
light  feet  no  longer,  in  their  quick 
movements,  shook  off  the  dew  from 
the  summer  grass;  her  calm,  un- 
clouded face  no  longer,  like  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness,  looked  up  to 
her  from  the  summer  stream ;  her 
wild-flowers  withered  long  ere  her 
model  wreaths  were  made. 

"  I  have  wronged  him !"  was  the 
cruel  thought  that  daily  and  nightly 
dwelt  in  her  heart ;  for  never  for  one 
moment  did  that  heart  suspect  that 
he  had  "wronged  her.  "  I  have 
wronged  him — he  was  so  kind;  he 
loved  me,  and  I  was  so  indifferent,  so 
careless  of  his  feelings,  so  vain,  so 
childish  —  I  only  thought  of  the 
praises  he  uttered  —  I  thought  he 
was  pleased,  and  never,  never  took 
any  pains  to  please  him;  I  only 
thought  of  myself.  I  told  him  we 
must  part,  and  I  forgot  it  afterwards; 
he  went,  and  he  suflPere — oh!  lam 
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Bat  when  that  flame  has  blazed  into 

A  being  and  a  power. 
And  smiled  in  scorn  upon  the  dew 

That  fell  in  its  first  warm  hour ; 
Tis  the  flame  that  curls  round  the  mar- 
tyr's head, 

Whose  task  is  to  destroy ; 
*Tii  the  lamp  on  the  altars  of  the  dead, 

Whose  light  is  not  of  joy." 

There  was  one  thought  that  dwelt 
the  deepest,  the  most  poignantly,  in 
Fanny's  simple  heart.  There  is  no 
idea  more  seductive  to  a  true  woman's 
heart  than  that  her  influence  shall 
be  the  magnet  that  guides  some  lost 
wanderer  on  the  world's  wild  stream 
back  to  peace,  to  purity —  to  God. 
Antoni  had,  in  a  thousand  ways,  led 
her  so  to  think  hers  might  be;  but 
she  knew  not  she  had  ever  thought 
BO  until  she  was  left  alone  to  ponder 
over  every  look,  and  word,  and  tone 
of  the  past ;  to  open  up  to  ber  own 
view  all  her  own  heart's  silent  se- 
crets, and  to  weep  because  she  be- 
lieved that  she  had  cast  off  another's 
that  would  have  found  therein  a  safer 
sanctuary,  a  purer  asylum  than  the 
vain,  sinriil  world  had  ever  given  it. 

And  then  came  the  vision  of  him 
who  had  professed  so  much  tender- 
ness, such  admiration  of  her — ill, 
lonely,  dispirited,  disappointed  in  her, 
turning  back  to  all  that  he  lamented 
his  youth  had  been  spent  in,  and 
plimging  into  the  wild  vortex  of 
worldly  pleasure  as  a  relief  to  the 
bitterness  of  morbid  feeling  and  dis- 
appointed hopes.  Ah !  if  she  could 
only  see  him  for  one  minute,  only 
write  him  one  line !  — the  latter  was 
more  practicable  than  the  former,  for 
Monsieur  Antoni  had  accidentally 
left  with  her  a  pocket-book,  in  which 
his  address  in  Paris  was  written. 
Famiy  now  thought  she  ought  to  re- 
turn this  pocket-book,  and  set  about 
writing  a  little  billet  to  inquire  how 
its  return  was  to  be  eflPected. 

The  note,  I  suppose,  was  very  like 
snch  a  one  as  Fanny  might  be  ex- 
pected to  write ;  the  next  day  brought 
her  an  answer — at  least  a  note  in  re- 
turn. How  did  the  small  fingers  of 
the  trembling ^^Zwimte  break  to  pieces 
the  seal  she  wished  to  preserve.  Her 
little  billet  had,  of  course,  been  a 
great  surprise  and  pleasure  to  the 
writer ;  more  words,  less  intelligible, 
and  more  poetic,  were  sent  to  her 
in  return,  **  Sweet  Fanny,  angel  of 
purity  and  goodness !  sometimes  in 


the  calm  course  of  thy  happy  life  be- 
stow a  thought  on  one,  the  creature 
of  impulse,  the  victim  of  his  own 
heart,  whose  lot  might  have  been 
different,  had  one  such  suiding  star 
shone  over  his  early  dao^ened  path. 
Forgive  the  outburst  of  too  passionate 
feelings;  and  though  we  may  meet 
no  more,  believe  that  there  breathes 
not  one  on  earth  who  will  ever  take 
a  deeper  interest  in  your  future  fate 
than  he  who  feels  himself  unworthy 
of  your  friendship." 

The  postscript  added,  «  I  have 
left  St.  relaire ;  it  was  better  for  me 
to  do  so, — better  still  had  I  done  so 
sooner." 

And  now  Fanny  had  to  read  over 
and  over,  and  to  think  over  and  over, 
every  sentence  and  word  of  this  note, 
to  try  to  understand  it.  What  did  it 
all  signify  ?  —  that  she  never  clearly 
made  out,  but  its  whole  effect  was  to 
deepen,  a  thousand-fold,  her  interest 
in  the  writer,  to  increase,  a  thousand- 
fold, her  self-accusations. 

Monsieur  Antoni  would  not  come 
to  St.  Felaire  again;  that,  at  least, 
was  evident.  And  why  not  ?  because 
she  had  wronged,  hurt,  grieved  him; 
flung  him  back  upon  the  world ;  cast 
aside  so  much  affection  and  tender- 
ness :  and,  left  herself  alone  in  life,  as 
she  had  been  before  she  knew  one 
single  heing  out  of  all  the  multitude 
of  earth's  population,  whose  absence 

now  left  her  a  lonely  one  again. 
•         •         ♦     "  ♦ 

The  pulses  of  the  young  fleurUte's 
heart  beat  slower  day  by  day;  life 
and  time,  so  pleasant  once,  b^an  to 
hang  heavy  there ;  the  hue  of  her 
cheek  was  changing ;  her  hands  lan- 
guidly pursued  her  daily  work,  an 
amusement  once,  a  labour  now. 

Still  would  she  sit  on  the  roots  of 
the  hollow  beech,  but  she  sang  there 
no  longer :  she  mused,  and  often  lis- 
tened, for  still  in  her  heart  she  ex- 
pected one  day  to  be  surprised  by 
another  visitor  than  Andre  Constant 
to  her  now  silent  bosquet;  she  be- 
lieved she  should  yet  see  there,  him 
whose  brief  acquaintance  and  sudden 
parting  had  made  that  spot  the  scene 
of  pleasant  and  saddening  memories. 
And,  oh  I  just  once  to  see  him — just 
once  to  be  satisfied  that  he  did  not 
think  her  a  vain,  trifling  creature, 
incapable  of  feeling  or  anection,  and 
then  ^e  would  wish,  i!rould4^4to)  to 
see  him  no  mof^^ ^^^^ 
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Thug  was  Fanny  thinking  one  day, 
and  in  her  thougntfulness  the  long, 
rich  braid  of  her  dark  hair  had,  at 
one  side,  slipped  down,  and  she  let  it 
lie  there  at  its  length,  over  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  down  on  the  slight  arm, 
whose  elbow  rested  on  her  knee ;  and 
thus  her  face  was  hidden  at  one  side, 
and  she  looked  so  mournful,  and  so 
unlike  la  belle  fleuriste  ! 

A  rustling  in  the  copse  really  star- 
tled, alarm^  her ;  she  sprang  up,  her 
clasped  hands  stretched  down  before 
her,  her  eyes  wide  opened,  her  breath 
suspended  —  it  was  the  priest. 

"  Pardon,  ma  file,*''  said  he,  gazing 
on  her  terrified  countenance  with 
alarm ;  "  I  should  apologise  for  enter- 
ing thy  solitary  haunts,  rendered  sa- 
cred, as  they  are,  to  thyself.  Fanny," 
he  added,  smiling,  "  the  rude  boys  of 
our  hamlet  would  not  venture  to  dis- 
turb thee  here." 

Fannj  looked  down ;  a  blush  rose 
on  her  mg^nuous  face,  and  when  she 
lifted  up  the  lids,  their  thick  lashes 
had  caught  the  gushing  tears,  and 
were  heavy  with  them.  The  priest 
saw  with  pain  that 

"  A  tboagbt]e«9  word  at  random  spoken, 
Had  touched  a  heart  the  world  had 
broken." 

«  My  child,"  said  he,  "what  is  the 
matter  ?— Wilt  thou  not  tell  me  all, 
Fanny  ?  Give  me  thy  confidence. 
Tell  me,  is  it  true  what  they  say,  for 
even  at  St.  Pelaire  human  tongues 
will  be  busy?" 

*'  What  sav  they,  father  ?"  cried 
the  ffirl,  quickly. 

"what  I  did  not  mean  sarcas- 
tically to  hint  at,  my  daughter,  when 
I  spoke  of  thy  sacred  haunts,  though 
I  fear  thy  conscience  dictated  other- 
wise;—  they  say,  Fanny,  that  thou 
hast  not  loved  always  to  be,  as  we 
thought,  alone  in  this  solitude ;  that 
a  ^y  young  monsieur  ^" 

But  Fanny's  extended  eyes  grew 
stony  in  their  gaze,  her  lips  were 
white — one  word,  one  breath  of  slan- 
der was  enough—too  much — for  that 
pure,  trusting  heart  she  tottered, 
and  fell. 

What  agony  was  the  priest  in — 
what  terror !  Supporting  her  with 
one  arm,  he  reached  the  other  to  the 
fountain,  and  dashed  a  handful  of 
water  on  the  brow  of  the  too  timid, 
too  unworldly  jjirl. 

"Poor  child!  I  have  destroyed 
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thee.  Ah !  well  were  it  for  thee  if 
thou  wast  ever  thus  insensible — thou 
couldst  not  stand  thus  much,  and 
how  couldst  thou  brave  the  whole  of 
life?" 

But  Fanny  was  not  dead.  She  soon 
hid  her  eyes  on  the  priest's  shoulder, 
and  said,  in  a  low,  falterine  voice, 
"Father,  hear  me."  And  then  she 
told  all  her  simple  story,  al)  that  bad 
passed,  from  the  day  that  another 
shadow  than  her  own  had  been  re- 
flected in  that  little  basit^  up  to  the 
sudden  parting  that  had,  indeed,  well- 
nigh  pressed  the  life  from  out  her 
young  heart.  Not  a  word  was  omitted, 
for  not  a  word  or  look  was  forgotten ; 
all  unheeded  were  they  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  all  w  ell  recalled  when  those 
moments  were  gone,  and  for  ever. 

The  priest  listened  with  grave  at- 
tention. 

"  This  monsieur,  methinks,  must 
be,"  he  said,  "a  singular  person.  I 
suspect  he  is  a  disciple  of  St.  Simon.* 

"  What  samt  is  that,  fether  ?  "  said 
Fanny. 

"  Poor  child ! "  he  ejaculated, 
"  only  what  is  good  is  yet  known  to 
thee  f  This  man  hath  wronged  thee, 
Fanny." 

The  fleurUte  started,  looked  up 
rather  wildly.  "  Wronged  me !  Ah ! 
how  you  are  mistaken,  father !  I  have 
wronged  him — unkindly,  cruelly!  I 
only  am  to  blame,  I  have  been  so 
foolish,  inconsiderate,  vain,  —  yes, 
father,  vain!  —  Hiked  his  praises— I 
feel  now  I  did  —  and  I  thought  only 
of  myself.  I  scarcely  listened  to  his 
complaints ;  he  suffered  —  ah !  I  fear 
he  does  suffer  for  me  —  if  I  only 
knew!" 

"  Daughter,"  said  the  priest,  with 
grave  tenderness,  "  lovest  thou  this 
man?" 

"Love,  father!— Ah!  I  know  not" 
A  pause  followed ;  the fleuriste  then 
spoke  calmly. 

"  You  know,  father,  how  I  have 
been  brought  up;  you  have  often 
called  me  an  ignorant  child — igno- 
rant of  every  tning.  You  have  told 
me  I  did  not  even  know  myself  ;-r- 
but,  father,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
learning  a  great  deal  lately."  A  tear 
fell  quietly  down,  and  the  flewrisU 
cleared  her  voice,  and  went  on: 
"Father,  I  never  heard  any  one  talk 
about  love,  except  old  Maduune  Con- 
stant, and  —  and  —  and  MfHisieiir 
Antoni."  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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"  And  did  they  sneak  in  the  same 
way,  my  daughter?  asked  the  priest. 

Oh  I  not  at  all ;  but  if  monsieur 
described  love  truly,  then,  father,  I 
do  not,  indeed,  love,  for  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  as  he  expressed  himself;  —  nor 
yet  quite  as  Madame  Ck>nstant  does 
either.  But,**  and  Fanny  paused  and 
pressed  her  hand  upon  her  eyes  — 
**but  if  love  be  to  value  another's 
peace  and  happiness  far  more  than 
your  own — to  feel  that  another's  pre- 
sence forms  your  own  sole  happiness, 
another's  aroence  leaves  your  heart 
in  darkness,  another's  good  makes 
np  your  own  worldly  wealth  —  that 
to  restore,  to  save  another,  death  to 
yourself  would  be  as  nothing — then, 
fiuher,  then — I  love  him." 

The  priest  laid  his  hand  on  her 
Wed-down  head,  and,  in  silence, 
gaye  her  his  blessing.  "  Ma  jtUey  I 
will  see  this  Monsieur  Antoni,"  he 
aid. 

A  thrill  of  joy  fluttered  Fanny's 
heart. 

"But  not,  father,"  she  answered, 
when  its  first  flush  had  passed  away, — 
**not  to  speak  of  me ;  not  to  say  ^" 

"  Fear  nothing,  sweet  maid.  * 

"  Ah !  if  I  could  but  see  him  again, 
I  should  understand  all !  — just  for 
one  moment;  I  should  be  satisfied 
then— I  should  be  glad  that  we  never 
met  more.  But  do  not  tell  this  — 
only  if  he  should  come  to  St.  Fc- 
l«re  ^" 

**My  child,"  said  the  priest,  "  I 
tell  thee  candidly,  my  purpose  in 
seeking  this  friend  of  thine  is  to  try 
if  I  can  discover  what  sort  of  cha- 
racter he  is.  Thou  sayest  he  is  a 
poet— ah,  Fanny! — and  a  painter 
too,— a  man  of  genius,"  the  priest 
mused.  "  What  possible  motive 
could  he  have  in  so  abruptly  ter- 
minating thy  acquaintance  ? 

**It  was  not  his  doing,  my  iather. 
It  was  mine,"  Fanny  answered.  "  I 
»id  the  word  wrongfully,  hastily; 
rfl  have  not  wroneed  him,  if  I  know 
I  have  not,  I  shall  be  at  peace." 

^  Again  both  priest  and  maiden  were 
silent:  he  thought  ofher,  she  thought 
of  Antoni. 

"  Father,"  said  Fannv,  lifting  up 
her  face,  "  you  think  Monsieur  An- 
toni had  some  motive,  some  reason 
for  leaving,  at  least  for  not  coming 
nere  ajram,  tell  me  what  it  was." 
"1  will  tell  thee  candidly,  daughter, 

for  this  unhealthy  state  of  mind  must 


not  continue.  Fanny,  thou  must  know 
that  his  conduct  and  character  merit 
not  such  esteem  as  thine,  they  are 

worthy  of  thy  contempt,  or  ^"  for 

Fanny's  eye  glanced  up  with  tuch  a 
glance, — "  or,  Fanny,  if  thou  hast, 
as  thou  sayest,  treated  with  girlish 
coquetrjr,  with  unwise  levity,  a  true 
and  loving  heart,  thou  must  make 
amends  for  havinff  so  done." 

"  Oh,  how  gladly  I"  said  the  fleur- 
ts^^,  with  an  innocent  earnestness  that 
broueht  a  smile  to  the  priest*8  eyes 
and  lips.  "  Yes,  father,  she  added, 
blushing  deeply  at  that  smile,  **to 
make  amends  is  all  I  desire ;  for  he 
was  so  kind,  so  tender,  to  one  who 
had  never  scarcely  known  what  af- 
fection was,  one  so  forlorn,  so  friend- 
less, as  myselt  that — ah!  you  can- 
not believe  how  cruel  it  is  to  think 
one  has  carelessly  flung  aside  so  great 
a  boon  —  been  indimsrent  to  such 
vivid  feeling  —  neglected  one  who 
clung  to  you  for  life,  and  comfort, 
and  peace !  If  he  only  knew  that  I 
was  not  a  weak,  vain,  neartless  crea- 
ture,— if  he  only  knew  the  poor  girl 
he  thought  so  much  of  had  a  h^rt, 
and  could  feel,  and  be  grateful— but, 
pardon,  you  have  not  told  me  your 
opinion ;  what  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  think — at  least,  I  fear — I  sus- 
pect," said  the  fether,  hesitating  to 
utter  his  sentiments  in  the  face  of  so 
much  implicit  confidence,  "  that  this 
monsieur  is  a  man  of  the  world,  one 
of  the  new-philosophy  school ;  that 
he  feared  to  injure  thee,  and  did  not 
wish  to  make  thee  his  wife;  and, 
when  he  felt  his  double  danger,  per- 
haps from  thy  unsuspecting  inno- 
cence apprehended  thine,  ne  left 
thee." 

"  Oh !  no,  no ! "  cried  the  fleuriste  ; 
"oh,  if  you  knew  him,  father — if 
you  had  heard — if  you  had  only 
seen  ! "  and  Fanny  glanced  her  tear- 
ftil  eyes  to  the  spot  where  that  grace- 
ful iofm  used  to  recline,  when  those 
two  eloquent  eyes  looked  up  to  her 
downcast  face,  or  met  her  timid  re  * 
gards  with  such  ardent  admiration. 

«  Well,  my  child,  I  go,"  said  the 
calm-toned  priest.  "  Tell  me,  ere  we 
part,  is  it  thy  wish  to  see  this  mon- 
sieur again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father,  once  more — it  is  my 
only  desire — for  one  minute;  but 
not  if  he  knows  ^" 

"  He  shall  know  nothing.  Adieu!" 
said  the  priest  ^  t 
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The  next  day,  having  returned 
from  Paris,  he  sought  the  flettriste  in 
la  petite  chambre ;  her  work  was  ap- 
parently going  on  well. 

"  Have  you  seen  him,  my  father  P" 

"  No,  my  child." 

And  the  reason  was,  that  Monsieur 
Anton!  was  not  at  Paris,  but  quite 
near  to  St.  Pelaire,  at  the  Ch&teau 

de  V  ,  the  guest  of  the  count  and 

the  very  gay  countess. 

Fanny  opened  her  eyes ;  he  was, 
then,  in  the  beau  monde.  The  priest 
would  have  argued  from  this  fact 
the  truthfulness  of  his  conjectures ; 
but  Fanny  would  not  listen.  He 
therefore  told  her  the  only  chance 
he  saw  of  her  speedily  meeting  with 
this,  as  she  thought,  slighted  lover, 
was  offered  to  her  on  that  day  fort- 
night, when  a  Jite  was  to  take  place 
at  the  chdteau^  and  the  concierge, 
who  was  one  of  his  flock,  had  offered 
to  admit  him  with  a  few  others  into 
the  gardens,  which  were  to  be  illu- 
minated.  The  walk  across  the  fields 

to  the  Chdteau  de  V  was  short, 

and  Fanny  agreed  to  be  of  the  party. 

A  fortnight,  and  her  suspense 
would  be  ended,  her  doubts — yes, 
the  priest  had  infused  a  doubt 
even  into  her  trusting  mind  — 
why  is  it  that  men  seem  to  doubt 
men  more,  than  even  women  do? 
Some  one  else  must  answer  the  ques- 
tion. A  fortnight,  and  Fanny's  sus- 
pense or  doubts  would  be  ended ;  she 
should  see  him,  that  was  enough; 
one  glance,  one  tone,  one  look  —  all 
would  be  dear ;  she  should  doubt  no 
more,  suffer  no  longer, — ah,  if  he 
did  not  suffer,  that  was  all ! 

How  did  this  fortnight  wear  away? 
Each  day,  hour,  minute,  counted, — 
drop  by  diop  the  sands  of  time  fell 
and  were  noted.  And  Fanny,  the 
careless,  pretty  one— to  beUe  fleuriste^ 
whose  beauty  had  been  unknown  to 
herself,  untended,  unaided  by  her — 
she  now  daily,  almost  hourly,  looked 
at  her  face  m  the  mirror — not  her 
watery  one,  that  was  for  this  fortnicrht 


ance,  to  cherish  her  good  looks; 
she  did  not  so  easily  complete  her 
simple  toilette,  and  so  quickly  ejacu- 
late Qui,  comme  9a!**  as  she  ar- 
ranged the  long,  heavy,  and  now 
languid  braids  of  her  dark  luur. 
Yet  she  was  comparativelv  happy: 
a  fortnight,  and  all  would  be  ex- 
plained— ended^  Fanny  said,  but  ex- 
plained is  the  truer  word ;  she  should 
then  be  satisfied,  and — oh,  far  more 
important! — he  would  be  satisfied, 
would  know  her,  and  reproach  her 
no  longer.  Poor,  gentle  dove!  in 
her  simplicity  she  was  but  deepening 
the  dart  into  her  own  confiding  heart. 

Well,  drop  by  drop  the  sands  of 
time  dropped  out,  and  Uie  fortnight 
wanted  but  three  days  of  its  com^e- 
tion,  when  a  billet  from  the  priest 
informed  Fanny  the  fite  was  post- 
poned, owing  to  the  illness  of  Ma- 
dame la  Comtesse.  i 

That  postponement  was  worse,  ten 
times  worse  than  all  the  rest;  the 
time  that  had  passed  seemed  as  no- 
thing to  that  which  was  yet  to  come. 
But  the  poor  anxious  fleuriste  had 
still  a  hope,  that  was  a  relief — yes, 
that  is  a  blessed  state — a  hope! — 
any  thing  but  the  blank  dreiuiness 
of  an  unhoping  existence!  When 
hope  points  on  to  a  period,  any  thing 
can  be  endured. 

The  period  to  which  in  our  fleu^ 
piste's  case  it  pointed  finally  arrived, 
and  after  a  tremblingly  made,  yet 
rather  careful  toilette,  Fanny,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  the  priest,  entered  the 

gardens  of  the  Ch&teau  de  V  1 

and  they  stationed  themselves  among 
a  thick  group  of  dark  shrubs,  just 
behind  a  pretty  illuminated  arbour, 
where  they  thought  they  could  re- 
main unperceived  until  they  found 
it  expedient  to  be  seen.  Here  a 
bench  offered  them  a  pleasant  rest- 
ing-place, and  they  conversed  in  low 
voices,  Fanny  venturing  a  thousand 
conjectures,  trying  to  smile  away  her 
anxieties,  or  seeming  amused  at  her 
own  situation. 
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form,  the  haughty  brow  and  com- 
manding mein,  and  with  a  sensation 
like  dread,  moved  closer  to  the  father. 

There  was  a  liffht,  quidc  step  in 
the  pavel-walk ;  her  heart  he&i  fast, 
she  knew  its  sound ;  it  came  on :  op- 
posite to  her,  screened  only  by  some 
dark  foliage,  Antoni  stood  —  stood  ? 
Kg,  he  did  not  stand ;  his  step  paused 
not;  that  of  the  countess  faltered 
not;  it  was  more  rapid;  her  hand 
was  paraed  through  his  arm;  the 
other  joined  it ;  her  head  hung  over 
his  shoulder :  he  bent  his  down  to  it. 
Instinctively  the  priest  drew  Fanny 
closer  to  his  side. 

"  Ah !  girl ! "  he  murmured  in  her 
ear ;  ^  her  daughter  is  as  old  as  thou 
art** 

Madame  la  Comtessel**  Fanny 
whispered  in  surprise ;  "  she  loves 
him  as  her  son.*' 

"  Her  son !  *'  the  priest  ejaculated ; 
and  his  tone  made  Fanny  start,  and 
the  blood  retreated  to  her  heart 

A  few  moments,  and  the  guilty 
pair  sat  before  them  in  the  arbour  — 
the  priest  and  the  fleuriste^  the 
countess  and  Antoni,  were  vis-d-vig — 
hut,  ah!  had  the  latter  known! — 
Fanny  saw  those  eyes  lifted  to  an- 
other face ;  they  looked  not  as  they 
had  done  on  hers:  that  gaze  shockeo, 
revolted  her;  and  she  heard  the  dig- 
nified countess  in  response  bend 
down  and  whisper,  "Est-ce-que  tu 
m*aimes?"  and  she  heard  the  ardent, 
yet  mtrue^  reply. 

She  knew  not  that  it  was  untrue ; 
hut  true  or  false,  at  its  sound  her 
heart  grew  cold,  its  pulses  ceased, 
her  head  dropped  down  like  a  broken 
%,  and  she  sank,  quite,  quite  sense- 
less, on  the  bench. 

Andre  Constant,  for  he  too  chanced 
Jo  be  there — why,  I  know  not — was 
hctter  able  than  the  trembling  father 
to  carry  her  out  of  the  illuminated 
gardens,  and  away  from  all  that  was 
^  them.  They  brought  her  home, 
good  Madame  Constant  put  her 
to  and  sat  some  time  beside  her, 
holding  her  hand«  and  weeping  and 
uttering  several  maledictions  against 
the  ways  of  the  world  and  the  men 
of  the  world,  and  blessing  Heaven 
that  her  Andr6  was  not  of  such. 
*        *         *  « 

The  next  day  the  priest  entered  la 
ckambre,  and  the  pale  fleuriste^ 
with  a  pale  smile,  held  out  her  hand, 
•adaakl,^ 


Conmtulate  me,  my  father ;  I 
am  cured — quite  cured.*' 

She  spoke  as  if  she  were  so ;  but 
the  father  took  the  hand  and  pressed 
it  between  his  in  silence,  and  did 
not  utter  his  con^tulations,  for  he 
seemed  to  know  that  in  the  delirium 
of  fever  the  sick  fancy  themselves 
well.  But  from  that  moment  Fanny 
never  again  hinted  at  that  "  sickness 
of  the  heart**  which  she  would  fain 
have  others  think  had  passed  away : 
her  lips  were  sealed,  her  anxieties, 
fears,  doubts;  her  deep,  scarcely 
known  love,  her  sense  of  cruel  de- 
ception; her  keen  disappointments; 
all  were  hidden  in  her  own  wounded 
breast.  This  is  a  common,  simple 
stor^'.  Coleridge  has  best  rhymed  a 
trite  truth : — 

«  To  meet,  to  know,  to  love,  and  then  to 
part. 

Is  the  sad  tale  of  many  a  human  heart.** 
•         «         •  • 

"  Hon  enfant,**  said  the  priest  one 
day  to  la  belle  fleuriste^  as  he  entered 
the  little  chamber,  and  found  her 
there  alone,  in  silence,  while  the 
bright  evening  sun  was  calling  forth 
the  young  of  the  hamlet  to  mirth  or 
enjoyment;  "mon  enfant,  it  were 
well  for  thee  now  to  return  for  a 
time  to  Paris;  St  Felaire  is  but  a 
sickly  atmosphere  for  thee;  and  I 
see  that  thy  work  ^oes  riot  on  as  it 
was  wont ;  thou  no  longer  lovest  thy 
silent  haunts  and  walks ;  thou  must 
leave  our  hamlet,  Fanny.** 

"  Oh !  father !  *'  cried  the  fleuriste^ 
after  a  moment's  silent  gaze  upon  his 
countenance;  "I  have  been  an  idle 
and,  perhaps,  an  erring  creature.  I 
have  need  of  Heaven*s  pardon  and  of 
thine.  Name  my  penance ;  but,  oh ! 
send  me  not  to  die  in  Paris  I  ** 

"To  die?  ma  belle  enfant!  May 
Heaven  forbid  it!  So  young,  so 
sweet;  no,  Fanny;  but  to  live  at 
Paris  were  better  for  thee,  for  thy 
work,  for  thy  health  even.** 

"Father!  with  a  pleasing  look, 
the  girl  rejoined,  "  let  me  die  at  St. 
PelaS-e.** 

"  Silly  child !  why  speak  of  dy injr  ?  " 

"Because,  father,  life  hath  httle 
joy ;  but  Heaven  hath  much.** 

The  priest  rose  and  walked  about 
the  room.  He  came  and  sat  down 
beside  the  pretty  fleuriste:  an  un- 
finished rose  lay  upon  her  lap. 

"  Fanny,  when  the  spring  vras 
putting  forth  its  buda^d  blofsomi^ 
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thou  wert  even  as  its  own  child ;  thy 
step  was  light ;  thine  eyes  were  sou 
ana  bright ;  thy  voice  was  sweet  and 
gay;  our  glades  and  groves  knew 
thee  as  their  own.  Some  few,  short 
months  since  the  spring-time  of  life 
was  thine.  Now,  the  season  of  the 
sear  and  yellow  leaf  is  drawing  on ; 
and  it  is  even  so  with  thee  —  with 
thy  young  heart ;  but  too  soon,  too 
soon,  ma  belle  enfant!  Some  months 
may  wither  nature*s  bloom ;  but  the 
young  human  heart,  in  the  first 
spring  of  its  gladness,  and  its  tender 
bloom,  too  soon,  too  quick!  Be 
wise,  my  daughter,  be  wise  ere  it  be 
too  late;  look  up  to  Heaven  —  to 
Him  who  healetn  the  broken  in 
heart." 

"  Father,  you  know  my  heart," 
said  Fanny,  as  if  she  felt  that  he  had 
read  it. 

"  I  know  it  by  my  own,  my  child," 
he  replied.  "I  see  in  it  betrayed 
confidence,  mortified  feeling,  wound- 
ed pride;  a  love  won,  and  then 
neglected." 

"Oh,  father  I" 

"  Silent  suffering  I  see  there  —  an 
unlettered,  unforgotten  name  —  a 
tender,  anxious  concern  —  a  sorrow 
that  worketh  death." 

"Oh,  father!" 

"  A  hope  disappointed  upon  earth 
that  ougnt  to  turn  to  Heaven;  af- 
fection crushed,  but  undying,  that 
should  be  sanctified  to  God." 

"Oh,  father!  and  all  this  thou 
seest,  judgest  by  thine  own  heart?" 

"  Yes ;  but  not  in  its  sequel.  Fanny, 
many  of  my  profession  would  advise 
thee  to  seek  the  refuge  of  a  cloister — ^* 

"Ah!  how  often  have  I  thought 
of  it,"  the  flevriaU  interrupted ;  "  but 
to  part  with  liberty,  with  the  dear 
fielas  and  trees,  and  all  nature ! " 

"No,  my  daughter,  I  would  not 


Oh,  how  gladly  she  listened  to  a 
tale  of  sympathy!  and  the  priest 
b^an,— 

"  In  my  younger  years  I  inhabited 
the  city  of  Toulouse ;  a  young  girl 
there,  of  the  dark  yet  bright  beauty 
of  the  Toulousiennes,  captivated  my 
affections.  I  loved  too  wildly,  too 
passionately. 

"  She  I  loved  so  blindly  sported 
with  the  deepest,  truest  love  of  a 
mortal  heart ;  her  own  was  insensible : 
a  beautiful  iceberg,  she  moved  un- 
changed around  me.  My  passion, 
perhaps,  wearied  her;  it  was  when 
it  had  gained  its  height,  its  dehritun, 
that  she  announced  her  determination 
to  become  a  Sister  of  Charity ! 

"I  never  for  a  moment  credited 
her  truth  until  it  was  too  evident 
She  fulfilled  the  word  which  I  had 
deemed  but  the  threat  of  a  wayward 
girl.  To  my  own  surprise  I  became 
soon  more  satisfied  with  the  step  she 
had  taken  than  I  could  have  believed : 
it  was  easier  to  submit  to  this  than  it 
would  have  been  to  see  her  another's 
— to  know  her  love  was  won  by  man. 
She  had  vowed  herself  to  God ;  and 
gradually  my  heart  changed,  and  I 
did  so  too :  1  repented,  I  trust  sin- 
cerely, of  my  wild  passion ;  the  errors 
of  my  heart  were  more  than  those  of 
my  life;  God  knew  them  all.  I 
humbled  myself  before  him,  prepared 
for  the  duties  of  a  priest,  ana  entered 
upon  them,  cheerea  and  happy  in  the 
belief  that  a  sympathy  the  world 
knew  not  of  would  now  exist— a 
pure  and  holy  sympathy — between 
the  beautifld  sister  of  charity  and  the 
consecrated  priest. 

"  Fanny,  before  you  were  bom 
there  was  a  fearful  scene  at  Toulouse : 
a  battle,  when  cause  for  battle  was 
no  more ;  when  the  crown  had  fallen 
from  the  head  of  the  world's  usurper; 
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mimstered  to  him.*^  The  priest  ap- 
proached  closer  to  Fanny.  •*  Ay,  I 
most  tell  thee  all — hved  iuml"* 

The  astonished  fleuriste  started  and 
raised  her  eyes;  the  priest's  were 
changed;  even  now  they  spoke  once 
more  of  human  feelings. 

"  Yes,  she  laced  him  !  she  who  had 
been  to  me,  to  others,  a  moving  ice- 
beiv,  fair  and  cold,  she  loved  the 
briffiant  Englishman,  the  object  of 
her  cares.  Oh !  there  is  something 
so  dangerous  in  pity  to  a  woman's 
souL"  Fanny  signed.  "  To  save  or 
serve  with  her  is  almost  love.** 

"Goon,  dear  father.** 

"  I  ought  not  to  fill  thine  ear  with 
wch  a  tale,  my  child.  I  have  said 
she  loved  him;  alas!  alas!  she  strove 
not  with  her  passion,  with  her  sin ; 
she  loved  him,  and  she  lost  herself 
for  hun;  foi^ot  herself,  forgot  her 
God;-.8he  fled  with  the  English 
officerr 

The  priest  was  silent,  but  Fanny's 
look  of  speechless  wonder  and  interest 
led  him  on. 

"Thev  lived  together  in  Paris 
dnring  the  period  of  excitement  that 
"wnediately  followed  the  peace.  He 
won  deserted  her ;  a  summons  to  re- 
join his  regiment,  and  afterwards  the 
death  of  his  noble  father,  were  the 
excnseshemadeuseof  He  left  her  a 
«im  of  money,  and  the  expectation — 
*  oitter  one — of  becoming  a  mother. 
.  "It  was  then  that  the  viper  arose 
ffl her  soul:  in  desertion — m  aban- 
donment—remorse— a  broken  vow — 
anoflPended  God— religion  shamed  bv 
her;  how  terrible  was  that  vipers 

"^^^sjpair  is  still  more  ruinous  to 
jje  soul  than  presumption.  When 
those  who  have  once  been  devoted  to 
jeugion  cast  off  its  restraints  and 
Jeave  its  paths,  they  become  more 
^**'P««ely  ungodly.  In  the  bitter- 
^  of  her  heart  she  gave  up  all  faith 
»»^bope,  cast  off  her  God,  and  thought 
^  had  cast  her  off:  deemed  herself 
jj^^e  to  enter  a  church,  and  never 
"loaded  her  sorely  burdened  soul 
confessor.  Yet,  for  she  could 
p  he  an  unbeliever,  she  sought  for 
^  gwilt  some  keen  self-inflicted 
P^^nce,  and  took  a  strange  and  cruel 
never  to  know  her  own  off- 
2^  ^  »«ver  to  hear  the 
rJJ^of  mother,  never  to  smile  a 
ciSSr  •  *°^e»  never  to  receive  a 


"  Ah  I  father,  it  is  Hortense  I  **  cried 
Fanny. 

'*  Yes,  my  daughter,  it  is  Hortense ; 

it  was  thy  mother,  my  first,  my  only 

loved  one;  it  was  in  this  house  I 

found  her  again." 

*         *         *  * 

"  And  Hortense  was  my  mother !  ** 
said  the  fleuriste^  after  a  long  silence, 
during  which  the  tears  had  dropped 
down  like  rain  upon  the  bright  un- 
finished rose  that  lay  on  her  knee, 
and  the  priest  had  leaned  back  with 
his  handkerchief  over  his  features. 

"And  Hortense  was  my  mother, 
and  I  never  knew  it,  and  longed  to 
know  a  mother.  But,  thank  Gk)d, 
my  mother  is  dead  I  ** 

The  priest  uncovered  his  face,  and 
demanaed  her  meaning. 

"  I  mean  that  she  is  before  me  in 
heaven ;  I  have  a  mother  there. 
Oh,  thank  God,  my  mother  is  dead !" 
And  the  gentle  fleurUte  clasped  her 
hands  on  her  bosom,  and,  with  gush- 
ing tears,  looked  up.  Her  lips  moved 
without  a  sound,  but  the  priest 
thought  a  supplication  ascended 
thither  for  a  sp€^y  reunion. 

"  Fanny,"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
with  solemnity, "  beware  of  passion — 
beware  of  too  much  love!  Thou 
knowest  now  thy  history,  thou  hast 
heard  and  seen  the  results  of  both — 
the  deadly  fruits  that  earthly  love 
can  yield  to  those  who  forget  in  it 
the  war  and  love  of  Heaven — ^forget 
the  love  of  Him  who  died  for 
sin." 

The  fleuriste  rose,  and  went  over 
to  the  priest,  and  knelt  down  before 
him,  her  face,  in  childlike  humility, 
bowed  down  over  his  knees. 

"Father,  doubly  my  father,  for 
thou  hast  loved  my  mother,  pity  me 
— strengthen  me — ^nt  me  for  heaven  I 
Pray  for  me,  a  weak  and  erring 
creature — pray  for  all  sinners,  fa- 
ther!" 

"  For  one  who  has  sinned  more 
deeply  against  Heaven  than  thou 
hast!"  said  the  father,  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice,  interpreting  her  re- 
quest ;  "  though  we  all  too  willingly 
leave  its  paths  of  pleasantness  and 
peace."  And  tears,  such  as  have 
not,  perhaps,  fallen  often  from  a 
confessor's  eyes,  fell  fast  and  heavy 
on  the  young  head  beneath  them. 

Thus  in  solemn,  yet  soothing  con- 
verse, did  these  two,  la  beUe  fleuriste 
and  the  old  graye 
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hallowed  hour,  on  which  we  shall 

not  intrude. 

«         *         *  * 

The  autumn  and  the  winter  came, 
for  all  seasons  run  their  course,  and 
Fanny  was  changed ;  the  prett}', 
pensive,  yet  plavful  child,  was  plav- 
ful  and  childlike  no  longer.  She 
was  a  woman  in  heart,  her  sweet 
face  was  saintly  in  its  calmness ;  and 
as  the  evening  sun  fell  through  the 
stained  window  of  the  ancient  church 
on  that  upturned  countenance,  while 
she  knelt  in  prayer,  the  old  women 
and  children  who  entered  there — the 
one  to  drop  a  passing  praver,  the 
other  to  play — hent  their  heads  as 
the^  passed  her  by,  as  if  it  had  been 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 

Fanny's  soul  was  purified,  her 
heart  was  weaned  from  earth,  and 
holiness  set  its  seal  on  her  young, 
calm  brow.  Yet  still,  while  one 
name  never  passed  her  lip,  deep 
within  her  silent  heart  dwelt  ever 
and  ever  one  uneifaced  image;  but 
it  dwelt  in  purity  there,  for  it 
dwelt  in  prajer.  "Think  of  him, 
my  child,  m  prayer,"  said  the 
priest,  during  the  discourse  we  have 
told  of;  "  such  thoughts  will  do 
thy  heart  no  harm."  And  never 
did  a  petition  for  her  own  soul 
ascend  on  hieh,  when  the  peace  and 
salvation  of  his  did  not  silently  blend 
with  the  aspiration. 

*  41  «  * 

And  spring,  sweet  spring  came  on 
once  more,  for  Nature  springs  again, 
'  though  human  hearts  will  spring  no 
more ;  and  the  bosquet  was  gay,  and 
the  fountain  calm,  birds  sang  and 
flowers  blossomed,  and  la  belle  fleuriste 
was  not  there,  — not  there,  twining 
her  wild  flowers,  and  singing  her 
low  son^,  and  gazing  down  into  the 
clear  basin  with  her  contented  "  Oui, 
comme  9a ! " 

Where  was  she  ?  Alas !  the  rays 
of  the  bright  sun  were  sickening  her 
unspringinff  heart;  the  pale  snow- 
drop suited  her  better  than  the  open- 
ing rose.  Lan^idly  the  fleuriste 
drew  her  weair  umbs  to  the  window 
and  saw  her  lilac-tree  coming  forth, 
and  looked  with  less  sadness  on  her 
dark,  unchanging  cypress. 

"Once  more,  just  once  more," 
Fanny  murmured  to  herself, — "to 
sit  there  just  once  more !  It  can  do 
me  no  harm  now,  for  the  last  time, 
and  I  have  kept  my  promise  well." 
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She  drew  a  shawl  around  her,  and 
feebly  descended  the  stairs,  and  passed 
through  the  little  garden.  Her 
trembling  limbs  almost  failed.  She 
looked  up,  and  met  the  anxious, 
timid,  devout  regards  of  poor  Andre 
Constant.  Her  heart  smote  her ;  she 
owed  him  surely  something.  Ah, 
was  not  his  a  purer,  truer,  deeper 
love  ? — for  that  ne  loved  her  with  all 
his  honest  soul  the  gentle  fleuriste 
was  well  aware. 

"  Andrl,"  said  Fanny, "  I  am  very 
weak  now ;  are  you  eng^iged 

"  Engaged !  Ah,  if  mademoiselle 
would  permit  his  services!" 

"  "Will  you  lend  me  your  arm, 
Andr6?" 

And  Andre's  heart  beat  too  loudly 
to  let  him  say  one  word  when  Fanny 
put  her  slight  arm  through  his,  and, 
tenderly  supported  by  his  anxious 
care,  walked  over  the  narrow  meadow 
her  lighter  footsteps  had  often  trod. 
He  could  not  ask  where  she  would 
go.  They  entered  the  bosquet, 
walked  up  to  the  hollow  beech,  and 
Fanny  sat  down  on  its  mossy  roots. 

One  little  effort  for  a  voice,  and 
then  she  said, — 

"  Leave  me  here,  good  Andre." 

Andr6  had  sto<3,  casquette  in 
hand,  gazing  upon  her.  Ue  could 
do  so  then.   He  only  replied, — 

"  Can  mademoiselle  return  alone 

A  wave  of  the  hand  dismissed  him. 

"  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bit- 
terness, a  stranger  intermeddleth  not 
with  its  joy."  We  leave  Fanny  alone 
with  hers. 

"  The  gale  breathes  light  and  £u»  ber 

bosom  fair, 
Showering  the  dewy  rose-leaves  o'er  her 

hair; 

But  ne'er  for  her  shall  dwell  renriog 
power 

In  balmy  dew,  soft  breeze,  or  fragiwt 
flower. 

To  wake  once  more  that  oahn,  serene  de- 
light, 

The  soul's  young  bloom,  which  passioa's 

breath  could  blight ; 
The  smiling  stillness  of  life's  monuog 

hour. 

Ere  yet  the  day-star  burns  in  all  its 
power," 

It  was  late  before  the  fleuriste  left 
the  bosquet.  With)  a  famt  and  fail- 
ing step  she  entered  la  petite  chambre^ 
which  kind  Madame  Constant  was 
arranging  in  her  absence.  A  bunch 
of  fresh  yiolets,  with  that  pale,  sweet 
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jkmer  of  spri^,  the  primrose,  was 
mber  hand.  Her  ffu:e was  cahn  and 
Yoy  sweet ;  its  peace  seemed  that  of 
HeiYen ;  but  her  smile  was  wan. 

"I  am  faint!**  said  Fanny,  in  a 
low  Yoioe,  as  she  dropped  her  shawl. 
*^  Madame,  a  glass  of  water!** 

Dame  Constant  went  downstairs 
to  get  it,  and  when  she  returned,  the 
/Uuriste  was  stretched  on  the 
conch ;  the  hand  that  held  the  violets 
was  drawn  forward,  as  if  she  had 
tried  to  raise  herself  with  their  sweet- 
ness, the  other  hang  down  over  the 
ride  of  the  couch,  but  la  beUe  fleuriste 
would  revive  no  more.  The  dame 
put  the  water  to  her  lips,  the  breath 
had  parted  from  them  for  ever  with- 
out a  pang.  Fanny  had  passed  away 
from  the  earth ;  the  fragile  flower 
WIS  gone  ere  it  had  seemed  to  wither 
and  fade. 

"  And  thou  art  fled  I 
Tboa  cantt  no  long^  know  or  love  the 
shapes 

Of  this  phantasmal  scene,  who  have  to 
thee 

Been  purest  mioistera,  who  are,  alas  ! 
Now  thoa  art  not.    Upon  those  pallid 

sto  sweet  even  in  their  silence,  on  those 

Thit  image  sleeps  in  death ;  upon  that 
farm, 

life  from  the  worm's  outrage,  let  no 
tear 

Be  ihed,  not  even  in  thought." 

And  before  that  form  was  changed 
w  disarranged,  came  Andre  Constant, 
knelt  beside  it  without  a  witness, 
w  reverence,  and  with  a  heart  burst- 
ing with  love  and  grief. 
,  Another  year !  it  passed  away  with 
joy  to  some,  its  sorrows  to  others. 
The  hamlet  of  St.  Pelaire  had  its 
own  in  its  own  kind.  La  beUe fleuriste 
^  way  from  both ;  she  was  thought 
of  still  at  times  as  some  sacred  thmg 
^  had  appeared,  —  calm,  bright, 
^  clear,— and  vanished  awajr  like 
the  early  dew  and  morning  mist — 
l»Kc  the  moon's  bright  glory  on  the 
^« ;  for  another  spring  came  round, 
™  other  fillers  were  weaving  other 
no^rs  for  the  gay  and  fair.  The 
was  solitary. 
-Uie  priest  sat  within  his  small 
Y^Dg  that  adjoined  the  old  parish 
church.  He  had  wept  with  a  father's 
r'^fcnwss,  and  grieved  with  a  Christ- 
chastened  grief.    It  was  the 
cveomg  hour ;  his  door  opened,  and 
^^Ih  xxxn.  iro.  clxxziz. 


a  tallj  thin  stranger,  with  brilliant 
eyes  and  hollow  cheeks,  stood  before 
mm,  and  abruptly  said, — 

"  Fanny  the  fleuriste^  you  know 
her,  where  is  she?*' 

The  good  man  looked  one  moment 
in  the  speaker's  face,  and  answered, — 

"  She  is  in  the  grave !  '* 

"The  truth  — the  truth!"  cried 
the  stranger ;  "  the  truth,  priest !  — 
tell  me  not  she  is  dead  —  %he^  the 
young — the  lovely — good ! " 

"  She  is  dead  I"  said  the  priest. 
"  H^ven  takes  such  from  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world — saves  such  from 
love  like  thine.  She  gave  thee  in 
error  the  heart  that  was  fitter  for 
heaven,  but  God  pardoned  the  error ; 
and  we  trust  her  death,  through  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer,  made  atone- 
ment for  it.  Begone,  and  repent 
thou  also !    She  prayed  for  thee !  ** 

Antoni  listened  no  longer,  spoke 
no  more;  he  turned  and  rushed 
away. 

The  world  had  ceased  to  "  love  its 
own;*'  it  had  wearied,  and  left  him ; 
the  pleasures  of  sin  are  but  for  a 
moment;  health  failed,  friends — the 
name  is  desecrated  —  forsook  him; 
false  women  betraved  him.  His 
lonely  heart  turned  to  the  gentle 
^eiimfe— the  simple,  trustful,  tender 
Fanny;  he  sought  her  among  the 
wild  flowers  of  the  bosquet,  but  he 
found  her  not.  He  sought  her  at  the 
cottage,  he  feared  not  now  to  seek 
her,  and  he  was  told  she  died ;  he 
knew  before  he  sought  the  priest 
that  her  heart  had  pined  and  siclcened 
in  doubt,  and  distress,  and  disap- 
pointment; and  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth  had  driven  him  frantically  to 
hear  its  corroboration  from  her  friend 
and  guardian. 

It  was  late  that  evening  when  a 
knock  came  to  the  door  of  the 

Jiuiet  presbylh-e.  The  tall,  wasted 
orm,  that  had  appeared  there  some 
hours  before,  entered  it  again,  but 
fearful  was  the  havoc  these  few  hours 
had  wrought. 

Antoni's  face  was  pale  and  damp, 
for  he  had  spent  them  in  the  cold 
dew  of  the  spring  evening,  stretched 
on  the  mossy  greensward  at  the  foot 
of  the  hollow  beech.  Wha  t  thoughts 
passed  within  his  soul  it  is  not  ours 
to  tell;  they  were  not  unsalutair. 
But  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  benent 
by  the  lesson  that  bosquet  preached 
—too  late  to  learn  that^  is  unsafe 
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to  trifle  wHli  the  holiest  afiTeetiaiui 
Mid  feelings  of  a  woman*s  heart 

Yet  were  his  meditations  not  un- 
salutary ;  and  when  he  stood  before 
the  priest  that  lofly  brow  was  hum- 
bled, and  a  word  that  had  not  passed 
his  lips  for  years  was  uttered, — 

Father,  I  have  sinned;  butlam 
not  BO  guilty  as  you  deem  me.  I 
never  knew,  never  thought  she  loved 
me.  She  was  my  only  real  love— 
my  only  pure  one  I " 

The  pnest  again  looked  upon  him, 
extendi  his  arms,  and  cried, — 

"  My  son,  Heaven  pity  thee  I  — 
Jesu,  have  mercy  upon  thee  I " 

Antoni  sunk  on  nis  neck — at  his 
feet ;  and  the  man  of  worldly  plea- 
sure wept  like  a  softened  child. 

Then  was  there  joy  in  the  presence 

of  the  angels  of  God  over  a  sinner 

that  repented." 

«         *         «  * 

Some  more  months  and  autumn 
was  come,  for  our  tale  is  marked  by 
the  seasons  and  their  change.  Fanny 


loved  the  ^ix^  and  the  flmav/k 
died  in  the  sramg  and  the  ^riag* 
time  of  life.  Now  autumn  was  come, 
and  suitably,  for  the  priest^s  feet  trod 
over  the  brown  leaves  that  fell  rus- 
tling from  the  trees  of  the  ooot 
pleasant  batquety  as  he  passed  hastily 
through  it  on  a  mission  to  the  house 
of  death. 

At  the  farm-house  in  the  vieiiii^ 
of  St.  Pelaire,  a  dying  man  required 
his  presence.  Thev  nad  spoken  to 
him  of  hopC)  but  nis  hand  pointed 
upward,  and  he  only  said,  ^She 
prayed !  **  They  named  a  priest,  he 
murmured,  "  St.  Pelaire  1 " 

And  the  priest  came,  but  it  was 
late;  the  parting  spirit  lingered  a 
little  on  the  threihold,  as  the  good 
man  bent  over  the  dying,  and  Antooi 
rallied  the  last  powers  of  life  to  si^, 

"  Father,  bury  me  at  St  Pelaire ; 
let  my  heart  rest  near  to  hers  I.** 

And,  with  a  tear,  the  old  man 
answered, — 

"Yes!"  Sbjudu. 


ARDlfORE. 


Even  the  most  heedM  and  expe- 
rienced reaper  can  scarcely  avoid 
sometime  dropping  a  few  ears,  to 
be  gathered  up  by  the  humble 
gleaner  who  follows  in  the  rear  of 
the  sickle.  Thus,  however  skilfully 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  m^  have  reaped  the 
field  that  Ireland  onered  to  her  hand, 
she  has,  nevertheless,  left  here  and 
there  some  gleanings  to  be  gathered 
by  respectfm  and  admiring  followers. 

There  is  a  village  on  the  sea-coast 
of  the  county  of  Waterford,  which 
has  been  passed  over  in  Ireland  with 
a  much  slighter  notice  than  its  fre- 
quenters and  inhabitants  think  due 
to  its  romantic  scenery  and  its  anti- 
quarian claims,  and  which  they  have 
taken  somewhat  in  dudgeon :  — 

Manet  alt4  mente  rep6stum 
Judicium  .......  spretsque  injaria 

formiB." 

The  viUi^  to  which  I  allude  is 
Ardmore,  distant  about  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Waterford,  and  five  or 
six  from  Youghal  (in  the  county  of 
Cork),  on  the  other  side  of  the  nver 
Blackwater,  once  more  euphonicftlly 
called  the  Avonmore. 


Now,  gentle  reader,  eapptm  you 
accompany  me  to  Ardmore,  and  spend 
with  me  there  one  fine  antnmnal  day. 
I  will  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my 
humble  abilities,  to  be  your  faithful 
cicerone.  Do  you  agree  ?  Well,  put 
on  Fortunatus*s  wishmg-cap,  and  1^ 
we  are,  on  a  height  above  tne  viUsge, 
which,  you  see,  has  several  lesptct- 
able  houses,  rows  of  white -washed 
cottages,  a  neat  new  church,  a  Bo* 
man  Catholic  chapel,  and  k  built 
partly  on  the  level  ground  extend- 
ing to  the  sea,  and  partly  running 
up  a  hill,  and  partly  along  the  edges 
of  thedifis. 

The  view  fi-om  this  height  is  very 
pleasing.  Landward  the  ground  rises 
all  round,  and  there  .are  cultivated 
fields,  and  scattered  cottages,  and  hiUi 
in  the  distance;  and  below  is  the 
village,  and  its  church  with  tower  and 
pinnacles,  and  its  cross-crested  Bo- 
man  Catholic  chapel:  and  hejmdt 
there  is  the  fine  baffln-iike  bay  wi^ 
its  two  projecting  heads;  and  the 
rocks  at  both  extremities,  and  the 
long,  smooth  expanse  of  strand,  and 
the  coast-guard  station  with  its  flag- 
8ta£r,  and  a  grey  ruin  on  the  veiy 
edge  of  the  difb  OT«r  the  r 
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But  I  pereeiye  70a  are  attracted 
]tf  a  taU,  cbrk,  piUar-like  obiect  near 
yon— that  is  the  famous  old  round 
tower  of  Ardmore ;  we  will  go  and 
tnmine  it  the  first  thixij^.  Get  oyer 
the  steep  stone  stile  mto  the  old 
ehardivard ;  and  here,  in  the  midst 
of  moulderinf  graves  and  rude  grej 
stones,  rises  tne  most  perfect  round 
tower  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  very  gem 
of  antiquity.  Look  at  it !  tall,  dark, 
and  migestie,  aspiring  to  the  skies. 

This  tower,  wnose  age  no  man  can 
tell,  is  between  ninety  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  about  forty-five 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  It 
taners,  but  not  perfectly,  to  the  top, 
vnich  you  see  is  finished  by  a  coni(»l 
itape  cap,  now  distorted  by  lightning, 
which  struck  it  many  years  ago.  It 
ii  set  on  a  foundation  of  regularly 
placed  and  shiqiely  hewn  stones,  pro- 
jecting firom  under  the  building ;  and 
erery  stone  in  the  tower  is  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  and  the  regularity 
and  strength  of  the  architecture  is 
itriking. 

The  doorway,  which,  perhaps,  you 
aught  mistake  for  a  round -arched 
window,  iaces  eastward,  and  is  about 
ftxteen  feef^  from  the  ground,  in  a 
TOT  deep  recess.  Look  up,  and  you 
win  perceive  that  the  tower  is  divided 
into  four  uniequal  stories,  by  four 
proiecting  stone  belts,  which  are,  I 
iKueve,  peculiar  to  thU  tower.  In 
erety  story,  except  the  lowest,  you 
perceive  a  small  square  window,  or 
rather  air-hole,  each  looking  to  a 
different  pointy  and  at  the  top  are 
ijnir  narrow-pointed  windows,  facing 
the  cardinal  points. 

Inside  it  was,  till  lately,  quite  hol- 
low firom  top  to  bottom ;  and,  stand- 
by within  and  looking  upwards,  you 
ought  have  fancied  it  a  gigantic  piece 
of  ordnance  placed  erect,  such  a  one 
M  Milton  describes  with  the  evil 
ygels  in  their  revolt.  Now  it  is 
Hoered  with  five  lofts  at  uneoual 
h^ts^  and  you  ascend  by  ladders 
^om  kKft  to  loft  till  you  gain  the  top. 
^t  you  must  first  send  for  a  ladder 
to  mount  up  to  the  entrance,  and 
•J>o  for  the  keeper  of  the  key,  for 
|h»t  strone  modem  door  is  always 
locked.  You  do  not  like  the  fatigue 


oftheascent?  Then  I  must  try  to  tell 
you  what  you  would  have  seen  inside. 

On  arriving  within  the  deep  door- 
way, the  visitor's  attention  is  cidled 
to  four  large  hewn  stones  cut  to  re- 
ceive bars;  two  at  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  one  above  another.^  This 
was  the  ancient  mode  of  doeinc  the 
door,  which  never  appears  to  nave 
been  hung  on  hinges  or  otherwise, 
but  to  have  been  kept  in  its  place  by 
two  bars. 

The  walls  of  the  tower  are  with- 
out plaster;  and  all  up  to  ^e  top 
there  are,  at  intervals,  projecting 
hewn  stones  placed  in  a  spiral  order, 
so  as  evidently  to  have  been  intended 
for  the  supporters  of  a  winding  stair- 
case, or  some  similar  mode  of  ascent. 
Some  of  these  stones  are  sculptured, 
and  two  or  three  of  them  represent 
the  heads  of  some  strange  kind  of 
animal:  inscription  there  is  none. 
The  top,  I  am  sorry  to  perceive,  is 
beginning  to  give  way,  ioA  some  of 
the  masonry  is  loosened. 

Glance  up  again  along  the  exterior. 
Here  is  no  parasitic  verdure  to  take 
from  the  dark  solenm  air  of  this 
mysterious  building;  a  few  sprays 
of  ivy  far  above,  a  few  lichens,  and 
seared-looldng  tufts  of  weeds — that  is 
all.  It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  object — 
so  tall,  so  stately,  so  symmetricidl 
you  gaze  upon  it  with  a  mingling 
of  pleasure,  admiration,  and  awe; 
and  your  eye  travels  dowly  up  its 
pillar -like  form,  and  rests  on  its 
capped  summit ;  and  you  think  those 
''chartered  libertines,**  the  noisy 
daws,  that  fiy  so  flipoantly  in  and 
out  of  its  upper  windows,  shew  a 
strange  want  of  respect  to  that  im^ 
posing  edifice. 

Sit  down  upon  this  old  grave- 
stone; and,  whue  you  gaze  your  fill, 
we  will  chat  about  the  round  towers 
of  Ireland. 

They  are  the  crux  of  antiquariana. 
Endless  have  been  the  guesses  made, 
without  any  certain  data,  as  to  their 
use  and  origin.  Friaes  have  been 
ofi*ered  for  essays  on  the  suliject; 
libraries  have  been  ransacked,  tradi- 
tions collected,  but  nothing  of  autho- 
rity has  yet  been  put  forward  to 
decide  upon  them.   There  are  no 


•  The  doorways  of  the  round  towers  are  all,  with  throe  exertions  only,  at  i 
from  the  ground,  —  fix,  eight,  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  feet.   The  excep- 
with  doorways  level  with  the  ground,  are  Aghaviller,  Clonmacnoise,  and 
8«««y.  Thecewwi  a  liwth,I>own  Patrick,  hut  this  tower  is  aolonwfm 
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records  of  the  time  or  purpose  of 
their  erection,  but  they  are  inciden- 
iaUy  mentioned  in  old  Irish  annals. 
The  earliest  writer  out  of  Ireland  who 
mentions  them  is  Giraldus  Cambren- 
sis  (1185);  he  speaks  of  them  as 
ecclesiastical  towers  in  a  style  peculiar 
to  the  country,  but  throws  no  light 
upon  their  history. 

There  are  now  eighty-two*  round 
towers  extant  in  Ireland  in  various 
stages  of  preservation  and  decay,  and 
the  sites  of  some  which  are  wholly 
gone  are  still  known,  but  the  num- 
bers formerly  must  have  been  very 
great.  The  annals  of  Ulster  record 
a  terrible  earthquake,  a.d.  448,  by 
which  fifty -nine  towers  were  de- 
stroyed or  injured. 

Why  and  when  were  the  round 
towers  erected  P  Not  by  the  heathen 
Danes,  fot  these  have  left  nothing 
similar  in  Denmark,  England,  or 
other  countries  which  they  invaded ; 
and  the  recognised  Danish  towers  in 
Ireland  are  lowf  and  broad,  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  pillar  towers :  be- 
sides, the  principal  Danish  stations  in 
Ireland  are  without  the  round  tower. 

The  situation  of  these  buildings  is 
generally  too  low  for  beacons  or  look- 
out towers,  and  they  are  much  too 
narrow  and  confined  for  garrisons  or 
fortifications.  They  could  not  have 
been  designed  for  belfries,  for  they 
are  too  narrow  for  the  swing  of  a 
bell,  and  the  form  of  the  earliest 
belfries  was  square ;  besides,  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  evidence  tends  to  prove 
that  they  existed  before  cast-metal 
bells.  At  Lusk  the  old  square  belfry 
is  incorporated,  in  building,  vnXh  the 
round  tower,— a  proof  that  the  latter 
was  not  originally  meant  for  a  belfry. 
Indeed  the  fact  that  the  erection  of 
the  round  towers  is  not  mentioned 

in  anv  of  thp  nrtn  stnnnfmmm  evr 


One  theorist  has  assured  us  thai 
the  round  towers  were  built  for  cup- 
boards !  What,  that  grand-looking, 
dominating  tower  a  cupboard  ?  JU' 
sum  teneatis  amici!  Yea,  a  cupboard 
to  keep  the  idols,  sacred  vessds,  &c. 
laid  upon  the  projecting  stones  iniride. 
Very  narrow  shelves,  truly;  and 
very  difficult  to  rcAch. 

I  am  myself  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve these  puzzling  edifices  1o  have 
been  fire-towers,  built  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  sacred  fire  by  a  very 
ancient  race  of  inhabitants,  who  came 
originally  from  the  £ast|  That 
there  twrc  fire-worshippers  in  Ireland, 
is  a  fiict  too  well  known  to  need  dis- 
cussion. The  sacred  fire  was,  I  con- 
lecture,  preserved  on  an  altar  in  the 
lower  pwt  of  the  building ;  the  ele- 
vation of  the  doorway  protected  it 
from  the  vul^  and  unclean,  and 
the  four  top  windows  served  for  as- 
tronomical observations. 

These  round  towers  are  generally 
called  in  Irish  by  names  compounded 
of  orA,  I.e.  fire;  such  as  tvra^cmy 
f.e.  fire-tower ;  and  c(U  cagh,  cdl  or 
temple  of  fire.  Now  agh  (as  it  is 
pronounced^  but  more  properly 
written  oocm,  is  a  very  old  word  for 
fire ;  older  than  the  term  now  com- 
monly used  in  its  stead,  viz.  teime'i 
yet  tnis  latter  word  was  in  use  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century,  as  may  be 
seen  in  poems  of  that  age.  Some  of 
the  places  where  these  towers  stand 
have  the  word  agh  (fire)  compounded 
in  their  etymolo^,  as  Aghaaoe,  Ag- 
haviller,  Fertagh,  &c. 

The  round  towers  are  finished  with 
a  conical  stone  cap,  exactly  resembling 
the  barrad  cap  of  the  heathen  priests, 
which  was  esteemed  peculiarly  sacred. 
The  annals  of  Ulster  record  that  m 
A.D.  995,  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
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atone  belts  on  the  edifice  seem  alln- 
are  to  the  four  elements.  Had  this 
tower  been  bnilt  in  Christian  times, 
the  number  of  the  belts  would  as- 
suredly have  been  either  three  or 
flereu,  those  numbers  held  so  sacred 
in  the  early  a^es  of  Christianity. 

General  Valiancy  affirmed  to  have 
found  in  some  of  the  round  towers 
aihes  of  burnt  wood,  apparently  the 
relics  of  the  sacred  fires.  Girtddus 
Gambrensis  relates  that  in  his  time 
the  fishermen  of  Lough  Neagh  pro- 
kned  to  see  beneath  the  waters  the 
nmnd  towers*  submersed  by  the 
inundation  that  formed  me  lake,  and 
which  occurred  between  a.d.  60  and 
Aj>.  70.  What  an  idea  does  this  give 
UB  of  the  antiquity  of  the  round 
towers  I 

An  old  Christian  church  is  almost 
always  found  beside  the  round  to wers.t 
It  was  ^ood  policy  in  the  missionaries 
to  build  their  churches  conti^ous  to 
a  spot  held  sacred  by  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants,  botn  from  tne  &ci- 
lities  it  afforded  the  pious  men  of 
addressing  numbers  assembled  for 
idolatrous  worship,  and  of  trans- 
ferring their  reverence  from  the 
heathen  temple  to  the  Christian 
church.  After  the  conversion  of  the 
people  it  was  equally  good  policy  to 
idd  Christian  emblems  to  the  towers 
(that  of  Ardmore  was  surmounted 
hy  a  cross,  which  was,  some  years  ago, 
*iot  down  by  an  amateur  marksman), 
and  sometimes  to  put  them  to  Christ- 
ian purposes;  for  instance,  a  jpro 
tempore  belfry  (the  towers  which 
have  been  thus  appropriated  are  called 
hy  the  country  people  in  Irish,  clock 
teachy  U,  the  house  of  the  bell),  and 
occasbnally  an  anchorite  abode.  The 
tower  on  Iniscaltra  or  Holy  Island, 
was  thus  used  by  Cosgrath,  a  recluse, 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  is  hence 
caUcd  in  Irish  Turashan  Ancboire, 
'•e.  the  fire-tower  of  tne  anchorite. 

In  the  summer  of  1 84 1  an  excavation 
nwde  in  the  lower  part  of  Ardmore 


tower  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
human  dceleton  (without  the  scull), 
and  part  of  another,  buried  some 
feet  below  the  surface  under  a  bed 
of  mortar,  over  which  were  four 
layers  of  large  stones  fitted  together, 
and,  above  all,  another  bed  of  mortar. 
Nothing  whatever  was  found  with 
the  bones,  and  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain at  what  i>eriod  the  interment 
took  place ;  but  it  confinns  the  con- 
jecture of  those  who  conclude  that 
the  round  towers  were  sometimes 
used  (besides  as  temples  of  fire-wor- 
ship) as  places  of  sepulture  for  some 
very  venerated  priest  of  the  Fafan 
rites.  A  funeral  urn  was  found  in 
the  tower  at  Timahoe ;  and  the  ety- 
mology of  Fertagh,  where  there  is  a 
rouna  tower,  is  the  grave  of  fire,  or 
the  sepulchral  fire-tower.  Thus  the 
towers  built  originally  for  religious 
rites  were  used  incidentally  as  burial- 
places  for  the  renowned  or  their  day : 
similar  is  the  original  purpose  and 
incidental  use  of  Westminster  Abbey 
or  St.  Faurs.t 

But  you  are  tired  of  this  bald  an- 
tiquarian chat;  you  are  looking  at 
the  ruined  church  behind  us.  Yet, 
before  we  go  to  inspect  it,  let  me 
point  out  to  you  that  small  stone 
building,  like  a  little  slated  house, 
that  stands  a  few  yards  eastward  of 
the  tower.  Let  us  scramble  to  it 
through  these  broken  gravestones, 
for  it  is  worth  a  visit.  That  shed 
covers  the  tomb  of  St.  Declan.  Who 
was  St.  Declan,  say  you?  No  fa- 
bulous or  doubtful  saint,  but  a  real 
man,  a  pious  Christian  missionary, 
and  first  bishop  of  Ardmore.  Yes, 
this  obscure  little  place  was  once  an 
episcopal  see.  Authors  differ  a  few 
years  as  to  the  date  of  St.  Declan*s 
mission ;  but  it  is  generally  given  as 
AO).  402,  about  thirty  years  before 
the  mission  of  St.  Fatrick. 

St.  Declan  was  the  son  of  Ere, 
chief  of  a  noble  family  of  the  Desii,§ 
or,  more  properly,  and  Hibemicb^ 


*  "  On  Lough  Neagh*s  banks  when  the  fisherman  strajs. 
As  the  clear  cool  eTe*8  decliniog. 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  davs 
lu  the  wsTe  beneath  him  shining.  —Moore. 
t  How  is  it  that  the  ancient  tower  is  often  in  better  preserration  than  the  more 
recent  church  1   From  superiority  of  materials  and  workmanship,  as  Greek  and  Ro- 
n»«n  temples  survive  modern  edifices. 

t  Human  remains  have  also  been  found  in  the  round  towers  of  Roscrea,  Drumbo, 
Mtghert,  and  Ram  Island. 

J  The  Desii  originally  came  from  Meath,  where  they  possessed  a  large  tract 
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Beribh,  prononneed  Desii.  The 

S^rents  or  Dedan  were  Fa^ns.  At 
e  time  of  their  son's  birth,  they 
were  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a 
relative  named  Dobran.  St.  Col- 
man,  then  a  Christian  nuseionary 
among  the  Pagans  of  South  Mun- 
ster,  went  to  Dobran*s  dwelling 
to  preach  to  the  noble  Desii,  and 
assured  them,  in  a  tone  of  prophecy, 
that  the  new-bom  infant  would  live 
to  be  a  holy  and  eminent  man.  The 
parents  becoming  believers  gave  him 
their  child  to  Mptize;  and  Dobran 
requested  and  obtained  leave  to  bring 
up  the  young  Declan  to  the  age  of 
seven  years,  at  which  period  the  boy 
was  given  in  charge  to  a  celebrated 
Christian  teacher  named  Dyroma. 
As  Declan  grew  up,  his  reputation 
fbr  learning  and  piety  became  so 
great,  that  numbers  of  disciples  flocked 
to  him  for  instruction,  manv  of  whom 
were  afterwards  renowned  fbr  their 
sanctity.  Declan  soon  grew  desirous 
of  going  to  Rome  to  be  ordained,  and 
to  bring  from  thence  to  his  own 
country  a  monastic  rule.  He  took 
some  of  his  disciples  with  him,  and 
arrived  in  Rome,  where  he  was  treated 
with  great  distinction  both  by  the 
clergy  and  the  laity ;  for,  as  Colgan 
says,  he  was  handsome  in  person,* 
noble  in  rank,  humble  in  dress  and 
demeanour,  sweet  in  speech,  great  in 
counsel,  earnest  in  words,  araent  in 
charity,  cheerfld  in  behaviour,  liberal 
in  gifts,  holy  in  life,  and  frequent 
and  eminent  m  wonders  and  miracles. 

St.  Declan,  being  ordained,  f  and 
having  received  a  monastic  rule,  set 
out  for  Ireland  on  his  mission.  On 
his  way  through  Italy  he  met  St. 
Patrick,  the  future  apostle  of  Ireland, 
who  was  then  journeying  towards 
Rome;  a  mutual  friendship  sprang 
up  between  them,  and  they  parted 
with  much  affection. 

When  St.  Declan  was  approachiiu; 
the  shores  of  Ardmore  in  his  vessel, 
he  pointed  it  out  to  his  companions 


as  the  intended  scene  of  1^  Iftboon. 
It  was  then  known  by  the  name  of 
Ard  na  eoired,  that  is,  the  Heigbt 
of  the  She^,  from  the  use  made 
of  its  cliffy  as  a  sheep-walk.  Si. 
Dedan's  associates,  not  liking  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  place,  said,  *^  What 
can  we  do  on  that  UtOe  heigkif" 
{Ard  heg).    St  Declan  replied. 

That  little  height,  as  you  call  it, 
will  yet  become  a  great  eminence** 
{Ard  more)^  and  hence  comes  the 
present  name. 

Here  the  holy  man  fixed  his  re- 
sidence as  bishop,  founded  a  me* 
nastery,  preached  with  great  gnceeai 
among  the  heathen,  aiul  confinned 
his  converts  by  miracles;  some  of 
which,  ascribed  to  him  by  tradition, 
you  would  consider  of  a  legendary 
character  enough.  The  converted 
Desii,  forsaking  their  chief,  Luban, 
an  obstinate  Pagan,  the  succomm'  of 
Ere,  fbl  lowed  St.  Dedan,  the  bob  of 
their  former  chief,  but  after- 
wards placed  by  him  under  the  head- 
riiip  of  Feargall  M^Cormao,  a  persofi 
of  St.  Deolan*s  own  kindred. 

When  St  Patrick  was  first  sent  te 
Ireland  as  chief  of  the  raissioiiaries, 
the  elder  bishops,  and  among  them 
St.  Declan,  were  averse  from  ae- 
knowledging  his  supremacy.  But 
they  afterwards  yielaed,  nr^MiUy  at 
the  persuanon  of  St.  Declan,  whe,  it 
is  said,  ¥ra8  warned  by  an  angel  in 
a  vision,  and  went  accor^ndh^  to  a 
*  plain  near  Cashel  to  meet  St Initridc, 
who  received  him  gladly,  and  gave 
him  his  benediction.  Aen^us,  kiag 
of  Munster,  held  a  Bjnod  m  CasM 
about  448,  wherein  it  was  reeulated 
that  St.  Declan  should  presios  oror 
the  Desii,  St.  Ailbe  over  Uie  people 
about  Emly,  and  St  PMrick  orer 
the  rest  of  the  Irish. 

The  date  of  St.  Declan's  death  is 
not  ascertained;  but  he  lived  to  an 
unusually  advanced  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  best-b^yved  disdple, 
St  Ultan. 
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Tlie  ftethral  of  81.  Beekm  (ealled 
here  "  the  Pattern,"  flrom  patron)  is 
Bekl  amraally  on  July  24th.  It  iraed 
to  be  attended  by  great  nmnbers, 
ind  tbe  eremng  rarely  closed  without 
a  row ;  wherefore  the  Roman  Catho- 
lie  clergy  exert  themselres  to  prerent 
tbe  annnal  concourse,  and  the  ^  Pat- 
tern **  is  now  oonfflderably  diminished. 
It  is  not  ascertained  at  what  period 
tbe  see  of  Ardmore  ceased  to  be  a 
separate  epmeopate ;  but  it  disappears 
from  eodefldastical  bistory  as  a  distinct 
tee  soon  after  the  synod  of  Eells,  held 
about  A.i>.  1152,  by  John  Paparo, 
ciT^nal  pTe8b3rter,  entitled  St.  Lau- 
rentins  &  Damaso.  The  united  bishop- 
rics of  Ardmore  and  Lismore  merged 
into  the  see  of  Waterford  in  the 
re^  of  Qneen  Elizabeth.  The 
e^neopal  lands,  &c.  of  Ardmore  were 
leiied  upon  about  1640  by  the  great 
Barl  of  Cork,  but  were  restorwl  to 
the  biidiopic  of  Waterford  in  the 
lebra  of  Charles  n. 

Tbat  St.  Dedan  was  interred  in 
tius  spot  near  the  round  tower  is  a 
fact  so  wen  ascertained,  that  the  Rt. 
Ber.  Dr.  Mills,  Protestant  bishop  of 
Waterford  and  Lismore,  caused  this 
flnall  house  to  be  ereeted  over  the 
tmh  (1716>,  to  protect  it  flrom  the 
injuries  of  the  weather. 

Pass  oyer  these  graces,  and  enter 
tt  the  smdl  eyer-open  door.  Here 
is  ihe  low,  plain,  square  tomb  of 
mngb  stones  whitewashed  orer ;  but 
yim  will  look  in  yain  for  date,  in- 
scription, or  sculpture.  You  see  the 
^  stone  has  been  removed ;  and,  if 
y<m  will,  you  may  step  down  into  the 
grave.  Here  is  even  a  kind  of  stone 
itQe  to  make  a  factlis  descensus  Averni 
ibr  those  so  inclined.  The  earth  has 
been  carried  away  flrom  time  to  time, 
<»  the  pattern-day,  by  the  peasantry, 
^  believe  it  to  possess  peculiar 
▼ntucs. 

This  little  window,  open  though  it 
be  to  the  dements,  gives  us  hardly 
hght  enough  to  see  the  only  oma- 
mcnt  of  the  plaee — yonder  oil-paint- 
^  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  has 
Buffered  so  sadly  from  the  damp. 

And  now  we  will  quit  St.  Dalian's 
tomb,  and  approach  the  ruined  church . 
You  see  it  was  of  good  siae,  and  ap- 
pears ancient,  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  year  <rf  its  erection.  The  walls 
ve  Indlt  of  rough  unhewn  stones  of 
^ifoent  BiM,  all  put  togedier  pell- 
inell,  with  as  little  art  as  pMble. 


Observe  at  the  east  and  west  ends 
the  enormously  heavy  buttresses, 
erected  to  support  the  sacred  edifice 
when  it  beffan  to  fail  from  age.  These 
are  also  of  rude  stones,  unshaped  as 
when  taken  from  the  quarry,  but 
still  there  is  more  skill  displayed  in 
them  than  on  the  walls  of  the  church. 
They  have  belts  and  facings  down  the 
edges  of  hewn  stone :  you  may  read 
the  date  of  their  erection  here  on  this 
one  near  the  door,  1630.  They  are 
now  starting  away  from  the  body 
walls. 

I  have  heard  a  skilful  arehiteet 
observe  that  difierent  parts  of  this 
building  are  of  very  cufTerent  eras. 

Tbe  windows  and  doors  are  now 
nearly  all  walled  up,  but  their  fbrms 
are  still  quite  distinct ;  those  in  th^ 
chancel  are  pointed,  those  in  the  body 
of  the  church  are  round  and  orna- 
mented, and  are  all  of  hewn  stone, 
and  the  adornments  are  evidently  <^ 
a  much  later  date  than  the  walls. 
Here  is  a  belt  of  hewn  stone  running 
all  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls,  and  joining  the  round  arches 
of  the  windows  at  their  commence- 
ment. 

Pause  at  this  western  gable — be- 
neath the  narrow,  ruinous  wmdow 
you  will  see  the  remains  of  ancient 
sculpture;  there  are  twelve  small 
round -arched  compartments  above 
two  large  semicircular  ones.  The 
fibres  are  now  so  much  defaced,  ^ou 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  tradng 
them;  but  I,  who  remember  them 
when  tolerably  perfect,  will  assist 
you.  The  upper  compartments  once 
contained  the  twelve  apostles,  of 
whom  there  is  now  scarce  a  vestige. 
Ill  the  lower  compartments  were  va- 
rious subjects :  Adam  and  Eve  and 
the  tree  of  knowled^,  with  the  ser- 
pent twining  round  it,  the  judcment 
of  Solomon,  the  golden  call,  Ba- 
laam's ass,  Jewish  priests,  a  sitting 
itgure  apparently  praying,  two  figures 
in  ecclesiastical  habits,  one  kneelinff 
before  another,  who  holds  a  pastoral 
staff— probably  St.  Dedan  acknow- 
ledging St.  Patrick's  supremacy  and 
receivrag  his  benediction. 

You  are  anxious  to  inspect  the  in- 
terior. This  neat  round  entrance^ 
arch  has,  you  see,  been  partly  filled 
up  of  later  years,  and  this  smaller 
pointed  doorway  made,  and  dosed  by 
this  iron  grate,  which  we  must  un- 
lodt  to  enter.  Do  younot  like  the 
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effect  of  these  trees  phinted  withm, 
a  row  on  each  side  ?  They  form  a 
leafy  roof  with  their  branches,  to  in- 
demnify us  for  the  loss  of  the  origi- 
nal ceding.  The  interior  is  now 
used  as  a  burial-place  for  some  &mi- 
lies.  How  complete  is  the  quiet  of 
the  grave  here,  enclosed  within 
these  ancient  walls,  and  shadowed  by 
these  friendly  trees,  and  mantled  by 
this  untrodden  grass  on  each  side  of 
the  gravelled  and  stone-boimd  walk 
in  the  centre  I 

Observe  that  beautiful  pointed 
arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel ; 
that  is  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of 
the  church,  much  later  than  the  low, 
massive,  old  pillars  with  ornamented 
capitals,  from  which  the  arch  springs, 
and  which  are  said  by  judges  of  ar- 
chitecture to  be  coeval  with  the 
Conquest.  The  windows  and  door- 
ways are  ornamented,  and  a  belt  of 
hewn  stone  runs  along  the  waUs  ex- 
actly corresponding  with  the  belt  I 
shewed  you  outside.  The  left-hand 
wall  is  adorned  with  hewn  stone 
compartments — ^here  square,  there  of 
round  arches. 

There  are  two  tomb  niches  facing; 
each  other,  and  nearly  filled  up  with 
earth.  They  have  been  explored, 
but  no  relics  found  in  them  nor  ves- 
tige of  the  former  tomb.  There 
stands  solitary  in  the  mss-grown 
chancel  (quite  out  of  place,  by  the 
by)  a  fine,  old,  massy,  sculptured 
baptismal-font,  a  noble  relic  of  anti- 
quity. Beside  it  is  an  old  broken 
tombstone,  once  florid  with  armorial 
blazonry,  but  of  which  nothing  is 
now  clearly  distin^ishable  but  a 
crest — a  bulFs  head.  The  inscrip- 
tion round  the  edges  is  quite  illegi- 
ble. This  stone  was  sculptured  by 
Chief-justice  Harris  (of  whom  more 
anon)  when  he  resided  in  the  castle 
of  Ardmore,  in  order  to  be  placdL 
over  the  grave  of  himself  and  his 
son-in-law,  Captain  Gee,  after  the 
decease  of  both.  However,  the  latter 
lived  so  lo^g  after  the  stone  was  pre- 
pared, that  it  was  laid  aside  neglected. 


oel,  the  workmen  came  to  the  skele-  I 
tons  of  the  chief-justice  and  his  son- 
in-law,  buried  side  by  side  in  a 
vaulted  chamber.  I  have  heard 
with  regret  that  thcr^  were  broken 
to  pieces  and  ejected  from  their  long-  ~ 
held  tenement 

Under  your  feet  in  the  walk  ob- 
serve those  coflSn-shaped  grave- 
stones, marked  only  by  a  cross  the 
length  of  the  stone.  These  are  the 
memorials  of  the  brethren  of  the 
monastery,  St  Declan*s  foundation. 
There  is  a  perceptible  difference  in 
these  monumental  crosses ;  one  is  a 
plain,  slender  cross,  another  is  orna- 
mented, a  third  is  a  broad  cross,  with 
belts  (as  they  appear  to  me)  pro- 
jecting beyond  its  sides.  Probably 
they  mark  a  difference  in  monastic 
rank.  Perhaps  under  one  of  these 
nameless  stones  rests  the  dust  of  the 
Abbot  Eugene,  who  wrote  a  life  of 
St  Cuthbert,  and  who  in  1174  was 
a  subscribing  witness*  to  the  charter 
of  the  monastery  of  Finbarry,  or  St 
Finbar*s  in  Cork. 

These  plain  stones  without  a 
date,  a  name,  even  an  initial,  and 
marked  only  by  the  saga  of  the 
Chri8tian*s  hope,  speak  to  us  strongly 
of  a  simplicity,  a  renunciation  of  self, 
a  humility  desiring  no  posthumous 
praise,  that  accords  beautifully  with 
a  chastened,  pious  spirit,  and  coaicasts 
vividly  with  the  pompous  epitaphs 
and  the  heathen  sculptures,  the  \  ic- 
tories,  the  Fames,  the  Muses,  upon 
modem  tombs. 

A  few  years  since,  some  persons 
employed  in  making  a  vault  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel  dug  up  a 
pair  of  shoes,  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  worn  by  men  in  a  religious 
order,  and  which  were  made  by  the 
brethren  themselves.  It  was  the 
custom  in  Ireland  not  to  bury  any 
person  with  shoes,  save  pnesta, 
monks,  and  fHars.  These  sho» 
(which  are  extant  in  the  villafe)  are 
of  a  small  size,  and  probably  be- 
longed to  a  younff  novice.  The 
fronts  are  high  and  slit  down;  the 
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period  the  monastery  here  was  die- 
solTed. 

Here  in  the  walk  is  one  inscribed 
stone,  the  letters  of  which  are  so 
mde^  that  the  only  word  I  can  make 
out  distinctly  is  funbatorum  in  an 
up-and-down  tumbling  style.  And 
here  above  is  bpi — query  episcopus  ? 
tod  in  the  next  line  +abds— query 
Ardmoriensis  ?  It  would  appear  to 
be  the  tombstone  of  one  of  the  old 
bishops  of  Ardmore,  one  of  the 
founders,  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  this 
churdi.  Can  it  be  Bishop  Moel- 
attrim  O^Duibherathra,  who  died 
1203,  and  who  re-edified  and  adorned 
the  diurchP  Alas  I  the  name  is  il- 
legible, the  date  undiscoverable, 
though  I  have  spent  hours  rubbing 
the  letters  with  grass,  and  poring  my 
out  I  should  have  told  you 
this  stone  lay  originally  near 
St  Declan's  tomb,  and  has  been  but 
recently  brought  hither. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  that 
iKm  waste  chancel  was  fitted  up  for 
the  service  of  the  established  church, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  parish  church 
(Uie  old  church  itself  having  been 
the  cathedral  of  this  see),  but  it  was 
^isnip  and  ruinous,  and  in  its  stead 
the  new  church  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
m  built,  and  was  consecrated  in 
1842. 

Now  that  we  have  emerged  from 
the  interior  of  this  ancient  cathedral, 
let  me  point  out  to  you  the  farm- 
liouse  just  outside  the  churchyard- 
and  to  the  souUi-west  of  the 
Kolptured  gable.  It  stands  on  the 
^te  of  the  monastery  founded  by 
St  Dedan.  It  was  originally  of  par- 
ticular rule,  but  aftenvards  beoune 
>  house  of  canons  regular  of  St.  Au- 
fSp^e.  This  house  subsisted  till 
toe  Reformation,  and  some  remains 
ofitwere  in  existence  about  a  cen- 
ago ;  but  no  traces  are  now  vi- 
There  are,  however,  some 
^wers  and  subterranean  passages, 
which  have  been  at  times  discovered 
hut  never  thoroughly  explored ;  thev 

rKT  to  have  communicated  with 
church.  In  one  of  them  was 
found,  a  few  years  af  o,  an  ancient 
hatchet,  with  a  long,  s&nder  handle, 
Btuck  fast  between  the  stones  of  the 
•ubterranean  wall.  It  was  with  no 
>Dudl  indignation  I  learned  that  this 
^  of  the  olden  times  had  been 
™Jcu  up  to  make  nails, 
before  we  leave  this  crowded  ceme- 


tery, look  at  those  two  remarkably 
long  graves  close  together,  not  far 
from  the  entrance  to  St.  Dedan^s 
tomb.  There  lie  two  brothers,  once 
exceedingly  tall,  fine  young  men — 
but  they  were  murderers,  convicted 
and  executed,  though  the  head- stone 
merely  tells  us  that  John  and  James 
Fuge  departed  this  life  April  15th, 
1805,  agecl  twenty-five  ana  twenty- 
seven  years. 

Their  victim  had  offended  them 
by  taking  ground  from  which  some 
01  their  family  had  been  ejected  for 
non-payment  of  rent.  His  self-con- 
stituted judges  and  executioners  went 
to  his  house,  armed,  and  with  their 
fsces  blackened,  at  an  hour  when 
they  expected  to  find  him  alone,  and 
murdered  him  in  cold  blood,  and 
retired  in  full  confidence  of  impu- 
nity; they  were  apparently  unseen 
by  all,  save  the  Almighty.  They 
had  forgotten  Hwiy  but  he  had  pre- 
pared a  witness  against  them.  A 
little  girl,  who  htA  seen  their  ap- 
proach through  a  window,  and  was 
alarmed  at  their  blackened  faces,  had 
just  time  to  spriiu^  into  a  large  chest 
and  pull  down  uie  lid  before  they 
entered.  The  chest  was  not  shut 
close,  and  she  was  enabled  undisco- 
vered to  see  the  deed  of  blood,  to 
observe  the  remarkable  stature  of 
the  perpetrators,  and  to  note  in  par- 
ticutiEu:  that  one  of  them  had  lost  a 
front  tooth.  Her  subsequent  evi- 
dence occasioned  their  apprehension 
and  conviction. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  proceed.  As 
we  descend  the  hill  towards  the  vil- 
lage, turn  along  the  road  beside  the 
wall  of  the  new  churchyard.  Here, 
about  the  east  end  of  the  wall,  is  an 
irregular  mound  of  grass -grown 
earth,  which  seems  to  nave  mrmed 
over  rubbish.  This  is  the  only  ves- 
tige now  above  ground  of  the  large 
and  strong  castle  of  Ardmore.  But 
subterranean  traces  of  it  are  often 
discovered  when  the  earth  here- 
abouts is  disturbed  by  agricultural 
labours  or  by  heavy  floods ;  founda- 
tions, large  pavements,  sewers  with 
some  human  bones  in  them,  a  fire- 
place, with  ashes  and  the  diells  of 
marine  molluscs^,  which  had  been 
roasted  there.  Some  remains  of  the 
castle  were  standing  within  the 
memory  of  persons  living.  It  co- 
vered a  hunze  area,  and  extended  up 
the  hill  in  front  of  the  raesent  glebe- 
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house.  The  wh<^e,  with  it«  walk 
and  baildin^  appertaining  to  it, 
A>rmed  an  irr^^lar  square  with 
many  projecting  angles. 

I  hare  not  l^med  when  this  cas- 
tle was  huilt,  hut  it  belonged  to  a 
fkmily  once  powerftil  here,  called 
Memin. 

Smith,  In  his  history  of  the  county 
of  Waterford,  says  he  nas  seen  a  deed 
of  the  date  of  1197  settling  lands 
here  on  the  Memins  by  a  Danish 
lady,  Christiana  Hy-Dorothy,  for 
the  Danes  had  a  considerable  settle- 
ment at  Ardmore;  probably  it  was 
soon  after  this  grant  that  the  castle 
was  erected. 

The  Memins  continued  a  long  time 
in  possession,  and  appear  to  have 
become  lawless  characters,  not  unlike 
the  robber-barons  along  the  Rhine 
in  former  ages.  They  received  the 
sobriquet  of  Uie  •*  Wild  Geese"  from 
their  practice  of  kidnappinff  able- 
bodied  young  men,  particulany  from 
families  witn  whom  they  were  at 
fbud,  and  transporting  them  to 
France  fbr  the  service  of  the  Irish 
brigade,  to  which  the  Memins  acted 
in  those  days  as  crimps.  The  per- 
sons enlisting  in  the  Irish  Brigade  in 
the  French  service  originally  went 
by  the  namie  of  "Wild  iGeese,"  from 
their  emigrating  beyond  sea  like 
those  birds;  but  in  process  of  time 
the  appellation  was  transferred,  as 
in  this  instance,  from  the  recraits  to 
the  recmiters. 

Time,  the  intervention  of  the  law, 
and  various  circumstances,  promoted 
the  downfall  of  the  Memins.  The 
fiunily  dwindled  away  in  numbers 
and  wealth;  its  principal  members 
went  over  by  degrees  to  France,  and 
those  who  remained  behind  lost  their 
possessions,  and  sunk  into  the  class 
of  farmers.  There  are  about  Ard- 
more some  lands  that  still  keep  alive 
some  spark  of  remembrance  of  them 
in  their  appellations.  I  forget  the 
exact  Irish  names,  but  the  translation 
is  "the  Memin's  Farm,"  and  "  Gar- 
rat's  Farm,**  Grarrat  being  the  bap- 
tismal name  of  the  last  man  of  the 
race  of  any  substance  here. 

Between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
ago  the  last  relics  of  the  direct  de- 
scendants emigrated,  leaving  behind 
two  maniac  brothers,  apparently 
harmless,  in  the  charge  of  a  humble 
UaSij  HviM  near  the  ferry  (across 

*  Youghal)  about  five  nnles  from 


this.  The  flunOy  (from  ft  deseoidiiii 

of  whom  I  have  the  stor^r)  consisffd 
of  an  elderly  man  and  his  wife,  and 
a  yotmg  gin,  their  ^ughter,  their 
other  (Siildren  being  s^ed  else- 
where. One  bright  nooonlight  night 
the  madmen  contrived  to  get  out  <^ 
the  room  in  which  they  were  con* 
fitted,  procured  a  hatchet,  and  mur- 
dered the  old  man  and  his  wife  in 
^ir  bed,  and  then  cut  up  the  bodies 
into  small  pieoes,  and,  carrying  them 
out  into  the  little  garden,  laid  eadi 
piece  of  flesh  upon  a  head  of  cab- 
bage, wildly  exclaiming  that  they 
were  laying  out  a  fine  supper  of 
pork  and  caobage.  The  vonng  inrl, 
who  had  been  awakened  by  the  first 
movement  of  the  murder,  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  enough  to  conceal  hor^ 
self,  and  then  to  escape  through  a 
window,  and  alarm  the  neighbonn, 
by  whom  the  madmen  were  seized 
and  secured.  But  the  girFs  mind 
never  recovered  ^e  shock,  though 
she  lived  to  a  very  advaneed  age; 
she  became  flighty  and  siUy,  and  akd 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

To  return  to  the  Castle  of  Ard- 
more, from  which  I  have  digresaed 
to  follow  the  fetes  of  the  Memhia. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centunr  the  castle  was  inhabited  by 
Sir  Edward  Harris,  chief-justice  m 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas  (before 
mentioned).  Various  anecdotes  are 
extant  in  tradition  concerning  him 
tending  to  shew  that  he  Kved  in  a 
style  of  cumbrous  magnMcenee,  like 
an  ancient  feudal  noble.  He  owned 
the  rectorial,  or  great  tithes,  of  Ard- 
more, which  were  then  mostly  paid 
in  kind,  and,  as  the  tenth  of  every 
thing  was  demanded,  the  conrlyard 
of  the  castle,  and  the  builmiwl 
around  it,  were  crowded  with  flodra 
and  herds,  and  gorged  with  com,  ftc. 
The  chief-justice  had  a  numeroos 
femily — one  son  and  twelve  daugh- 
ters, and  tradition  says  that,  when- 
ever he  went  to  visit  any  of  the  no* 
bili^  or  gentry  of  the  county,  he  rode 
forth  at  the  head  of  so  numerous  t 
train,  that  it  covered  a  mile  of 
ground.  Thm  is  something  grand 
to  the  ima^ation  in  this  pomn  of 
the  olden  time — the  stately  chi^  on 
his  richly  caparisoned  and  hi^« 
mettled  steed,  and  hfo  fiur  daughten^ 
with  their  waving  phunes  boA  am- 
bling palfreys,  and  pageSi  yecaa, 
and  retainens^  wit^  ar- 


mm,  ft»  Hbm  tCed  eaps,  and  breasl 
and  bade  pieces  of  steel,  and  yam- 
braces,  or  eoYerings  fbr  the  arms, 

still  worn,  all  issuing  with 
tnmp  of  horse  and  dang  of  steel 
from  the  portal  of  the  castle,  and 
wen&g  their  waj  beneath  the  round 
lower  and  grej  cathedral.  Where 
■re  they  now  f  nay,  yrhere  is  eren 
one  stone  of  the  castle  ? 

The  chief-jiistice  is  said  to  hare 
kept  at  (me  time  no  less  than  seventy 
brood  mares  of  a  peculiar  spedes, 
bot  at  he  was  desirous  not  to  allow 
the  breed  to  become  common,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  keep  it  confined 
to  himself  and  his  family,  it  is  said 
that  he  caused  all  the  mares  except 
<»c  to  be  shot  in  one  day.  There 
WM  an  old  prophecy  connected  with 
Im  ftmily,  tnat  when  such  an  event 
sbonld  occur  the  downlkll  of  the 
nee  was  at  hand ;  and  it  is  affirmed, 
tkat  immediately  afterwards  the 
iflaiti  of  the  chief-justice  became 
etnbarrassed  and  grew  progres- 
rivdy  more  and  more  inyolyed,  and 
he  died  greatly  impoverished.  The 
flnt  misfortune  is  said  to  have  oc* 
raned  thus.  Captain  Gee,  son-in- 
law  of  the  chief-justice,  was  a  man 
of  hasty  temper,  and  having  been 
bhmtly  contradieted  one  day,  at  a 
^Hmse  of  public  entertainment,  by  a 
pmm  in  company,  the  captain 
■tnick  his  opponent  on  the  temple 
with  his  riding-stick.  The  blow 
I^^oved  instantly  filial,  and  Captain 
Oee,  shocked  and  alarmed,  galloped 
home,  and  there,  to  purchase  immu- 
nity from  the  fkmily  of  the  deceased, 
^  made,  conjointly  with  his  father- 
^law,  a  large  cession  of  lands  to  the 
widow  and  children,  which  lands  are 
•tiil  enjoyed  by  thdr  descendants. 

^  1624  the  chief-justice  had  the 
•ttction  of  losing  his  ikvourite 
Jwghter,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
Jjncaster,  precentor  of  Usmore. 
She  died  hi  child-birth  in  the  bloom 
The  hxher  ordered  a  monu- 
yptal  atone,  with  armorial  bear- 
^>  and  ornamental  sculpture,  to  be 
>^  for  her  in  England.  The  ship 
"«t  was  conveyingjit  to  this  country 
WM  wrecked  near  x  oughal,  and  the 
"•cribed  stone  was  fbund  by  a  per- 
lOQ  named  Hennessey,  and  placed 

the  burial-place  of  his  family 
the  ehurdiyard  of  Khisalebeg,  op- 
JJjHc  to  Yongfaa).  And  there,  by 

wbhndeal  peiyeisioa  of  use^ 


the  stone  is  msde  to  dedire  a  per- 
petual falsehood,    Here  lies  ^,** 

False  marble,  tell  me  where.**  So 
you  see  Chief-justice  Harris  was  un- 
fortunate  in  his  monumental  inten- 
tions, and  the  *•  tie  vos  non  vobis'*  of 
Virgil  xni^t  be  quoted  applicably 
enough.  There  is,  nowever,  one  en- 
during memento  of  "  Lord  Harris,** 
as  the  country  people  sometimes  call 
him — a  well,  near  the  gate  of  the 
New  Church,  which  is  still  named 
after  him,  "the  Justice's  Well.** 

In  1649  the  Castle  of  Ardmore 
was  besi^ed  and  taken  by  Lord 
Broghill,  a  son  of  the  great  £arl 
of  Cork,  and  140  of  the  garrison 
were  put  to  the  sword.  I  do  not 
know  who  was  at  that  time  lord  of 
the  castle.  It  is  probably  the  bones 
of  the  slaughtered  defenders  that 
have  been  occasionally  found  in  the 
sewers. 

When  the  last  remains  of  the  cas- 
tle were  taken  down,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  one  of  the  labourers 
fbund  in  the  walls  a  quantity  of 
counterfeit  guineas.  He  concealed 
the  true  character  of  bis  prize,  and 
set  about  looking  fbr  a  wdl-por- 
tioned  wife,  in  the  r^^lar  style  of 
matrimonial  bargains  —  going  from 
one  rich  fanner  to  another,  asking 
fbr  their  daughters  in  marriage,  and 
offering  to  lay  down  guinea  fbr 
guinea.  The  trick  was  near  suc- 
ceeding, but  the  fortune-hunter  was 
too  hard  to  be  pleased ;  he  tried  too 
many  fathers,  was  discovered  at  last, 
and  his  credit  cried  down. 

We  have  another  church  to  vidt, 
and  the  dte  of  another  castle,  about 
a  mile  eastward.    What  a  great 

eace  this  now  humble  fishing-vil- 
ge  was  once  I  Cathedral,  church, 
castles,  round  tower,  monastery.  No 
wonder  that  Hanmer,  in  his  Chronicle, 
notices  Ardmore  as  a  place  where 
goodly  buildings  have  been.** 

The  walk  along  the  diffs  is  plea- 
sant; and  this  narrow,  descending, 
rocky  pathway,  with  its  purple 
heath,  and  blue  wild  scabious,  and 
yellow  rag-weed,  and  gay  daides, 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  grey  old 
ruin  you  saw  afar  on  the  diff.  Plass 
these  rude  piers  of  entrance,  each 
surmounted  dv  its  heavy  stone  cross, 
and  descend  these  two  or  three  steps. 
The  relics  of  this  old,  very  <Jd, 
church  are  now  but  few — long,  low, 
rehied  outer  walls  ft  my, 
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weather-beaten  gable,  and  the  re- 
mains of  side-wuls.  This  is  a  pe- 
culiarly naked  ruin — not  a  wall- 
flower, not  a  spray  of  ivy,  not  a  tuft 
of  stone- crop  adorns  its  baldness. 
What  an  air  of  extreme  age  it  has ! 
The  church  was  built,  you  perceive, 
vdth  rough,  uncut  stones,  quite  rub- 
ble work,  all  sizes  and  shapes,  rudely 
huddled  together.  The  one  sole 
window  in  the  gable  is  small,  deep, 
and  square,  but  narrower  at  the  top 
than  tne  bottom.  The  doorway  un- 
der that  window  is  too  much  broken 
for  us  to  be  certain  of  its  original 
shape,  but  the  door  in  the  side-wall, 
at  the  opposite  end,  is  square,  and 
the  key-stone  b  inverted,  which  has 
a  strange  appearance.  That  heap  of 
rubbish  at  the  other  end  is  the  ruins 
of  the  eastern  gable,  blown  down  by 
a  storm  some  years  since.  Here, 
where  it  stood,  is  a  rude  altar,  and 
on  it  an  equally  rude  stone-cross  with 
the  outlines  of  a  figure  scratched 
upon  it  in  the  least  civilised  manner 
possible.  In  this  niche  beside  the 
altar  is  still  the  receptacle  for  holy 
water.  In  the  small,  grass-grown 
area  of  the  church  those  few  moul- 
dering graves,  with  nameless  and 
shapeless  headstones,  have  a  peculi- 
arly solitary  appearance. 

There,  in  the  western  end  of  the 
outer  wall,  a  little  within  the  piers,  do 
you  see  two  spaces  like  small  door- 
ways, and  two  coarsely-cut  representa- 
tions  of  the  Crucifixion  above  them  ? 
Look  in,  there  is  a  clear,  cool  well  of 
delicious  water  on  a  gravelly  bottom ; 
and  here,  on  a  stone  shelf  within, 
stands  a  wooden  cup  for  the  use  of 
pilgrims,  and  you  may  avail  yourself 
of  it  to  drink.  This  well  is  a  hol^ 
well,  and  called  St.  Declan*s ;  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  blessed  by  him, 
and  endowed  with  some  sanatory  vir- 
tues. When  the  country  people 
draw  water  from  it  they  bend  a  knee 
before  it.  From  the  veneration  in 
which  it  is  held,  and  from  its  situa- 
tion near  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
I  conjecture  it  to  have  been  used  as 
a  baptistery.  And  now  sit  down 
upon  this  very  simple  stone  chair 
beside  it,  and  I  will  sit  on  that  stone- 
bench  of  the  outer  wall,  while  we 
chat  about  this  olden  place. 

This  church  on  the  cliffis  gene- 
rally asserted,  and  I  believe  with 
reason,  to  have  been  the  first  Christ- 
ian church  built  in  Ireland.  Some 


have  supposed  it  to  have  beenfomided 
by  St.  Declan ;  but  the  conjecture  is 
refuted  by  the  facts  of  the  saint  hav- 
ing been  buried  near  the  other 
church,  bende  the  round  tower;  of 
his  having  placed  his  monastery 
contiguous  to  «{,  and  of  its  beinjz  the 
burifd-place  of  the  brethren  of  that 
monastery.  The  site,  therefore,  of 
St  Declan*s  church  must  be  at  the 
church  beside  the  round  tower,  and 
the  more  ancient  part  of  the  walls  is 
probably  a  portion  of  it. 

The  tradition  of  the  country  peo- 
ple says,  tliat  this  church  of  the 
cliff  was  founded  by  three  Spanish 
kin^  (t.e.  chiefs,  or  nobles),  in 
gratitude  for  their  escape  from  ship- 
wreck on  the  rocks  below.  The 
peasantry  call  this  church  Teampul 
Deiscart,"  ue.  the  church  of  the  South 
par  excellence,  as  if  the  first  church. 
It  was  probably  here  that  St.  Colman 
preached,  that  early  missionary  of 
whom  I  told  you  that  he  baptised 
St.  Declan. 

Why,  then  did  St  Declan  found 
the  other  church,  when  one  was  here 
already?  Apparently  for  the  sake 
of  its  proximity  to  the  round  tower,, 
whose  heathen  votaries  he  had  tha* 
better  opportunities  of  addressing. 

This  church  of  the  cliff  is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  among  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic peasantry.  The  pilgrims  walk 
slowly  round,  tellinsr  their  beads, 
and  kneeling  at  different  stations, 
such  as  the  old  altar  and  the  weD. 
And  here,  beside  the  well,  is  a  pool, 
for  the  pilgrims  to  wash  their  feet 
after  the  performance  of  the  round. 
And,  Apropos,  here  come  two 
grims,  an  aged  man  and  a  young  fe- 
male. Do  you  not  think  an  artist 
might  make  a  romantic  picture  of 
this  scene  ?  —  the  wide  sea ;  the  bold 
cliff;  the  grey  ruin,  with  its  lowly 
graves,  over  one  of  which  that  poor 
old  woman  is  bending  in  prayer ;  the 
girl,  in  her  long  blue  cloak  and  hood, 
telling  her  beads  as  she  approaches 
the  rude  altar  and  its  cross;  the  old 
man  in  his  loose  dark  coat  and  its 
huge  cape,  and  the  beads  and  cross 
hanging  firom  his  hand,  as  he  kneels 
in  front  of  the  well. 

This  is  just  a  place  to  wander  to 
alone,  on  a  fine  evening,  and  sit  in 
the  simple  stone  chair  beside  the 
well,  and  listen  to  the  gentla  mur- 
mur of  the  unseen  stream  that  sup- 
plies it,  and  oontrast  it  with  the 
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bosne  voice  of  the  oeean  below  you ; 
■ad  then  read  some  appropriate 
poetry, — MiIton*s  Lycidtu,  or  the 
mounifiil  and  tender  epitaphs  of  the 
Greek  Anthology,— such  as  that  by 
Xenocritus,  of  Khodes,  on  a  young 
girl  drowned  at  sea  on  her  voyage  to 
meet  her  brid^oom,— or  that  by 
Zanns;,  on  sailors  burying  a  ship- 
wrecked comrade  in  the  sands. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  tell  you, 
that  a  soldier  of  the  Donegal  militia, 
one  Hugh  Byrne,  came  to  Ardmore 
soon  after  the  Rebellion  of  1798 
(melancholy  date !),  and  spent  all  his 
days  at  this  ruin,  as  a  nermit,  or, 
according  to  the  common  people*s 
term,  a  devout  man.  The  dr^dful 
semes  of '98  had,  apparently,  made 
such  im^resaion  on  his  mind  as 
turned  bun  from  worldly  pursuits; 
far  the  soldier-hermit  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  strictest  observances 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith.  He 
dedicated  his  attention  in  particular 
to  &is  min,  keeping  it  as  clear  as 
posrible  from  rubbish  and  weeds, 
and  directing  the  pilgrims  in  the 
right  mode  of  performing  their  devo- 
tional rounds,  &c  He  repaired  the 
hJl  of  ^e  well,  made  this  stone  chair, 
amir  carved  these  alio  relievos  of  the 
Cmifixion ;  and  made  these  ancient- 
looking  croeses.  Now,  are  you  not 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  these  things  are 
modem  ?  At  first,  /was  determined 
not  to  believe  it.  Our  devout  man 
died  some  years  ago  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  and  was  buried  by  St. 
Declan's  tomb;  but  I  cannot  dis- 
tinguish his  grave. 

Look  over  the  sea ;  the  boats  are 
out  fishing.  How  pretty  those  look 
on  the  horizon  wnose  white  sails 
have  caught  the  sun!  There  go 
others  rowing  out,  with  their  nets 
heaped  up  in  the  stem.  The  snowy 
gulls  are  very  busy,  and  very  noisy, 
on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  fiying 

 J  J  3       3  il  JJ  1  


are  calling  to  each  other, "  Tarraing ! 
tarraingr  {ue.  "  Pull  I  puUT*) 
Here  is  the  net  full  of  sprats, — poor, 
pretty  little  fish  I  how  they  spring 
and  struggle  in  it ;  you  may  near  the 
,  mshinff  sound  they  make.  How  ex- 
quisitery,  sparklingly,  silvery  bright 
tney  are  I  And  here  mn  a  legion  of 
boys  down  the  steep  path,  like  goats, 
each  with  a  landinf-net,  to  pick  up 
the  sprats  that  fall  from  the  larse 
net  while  being  emptied  into  thtf 
boat. 

This  is  a  very  uncertain  bay  for 
fish ;  sometimes  nothing  is  taken  for 
a  long  period,  then  for  another  while 
there  will  be  plenty,  and  in  great 
variety.  You  mav  sometimes  eat 
turbot  here  in  high  perfection,  just 
caught,  and  boiled  in  sea  water. 

But  I  was  to  tell  you  of  a  second 
castle :  it  stood  a  little  distant  from 
this  ancient  church;  and  tradition 
says,  it  was  the  residence  of  that 
Danish  lady  before  named,  Christiana 
Hy-Dorothy,  who  made  the  grant  to 
the  Memins.  There  are  no  certain 
remains  of  the  castle  now  known; 
but  I  think  I  can  trace  a  vestige  of 
it.  Look  eastward  :  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
fallen  gable  of  the  church,  do  you 
not  see,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  some 
rade  masonry,  like  the  comer  of  a 
wall  appearing  through  the  green 
sod  ?  Come  onwards,  and  you  may 
trace  the  remains  of  a  semicircular 
waU,  which  seems  at  first  to  be  only 
an  old  ditch  overgrown  with  grass 
and  weeds.  But,  if  you  examine  it, 
you  ydll  find  it  was  a  wall  of  the 
same  kind  of  architecture  as  the  sa- 
ble of  the  ancient  church  ;  and  this 
is  all  I  can  trace  on  the  site  of  the 
Danish  lady's  stronghold ;  and  even 
this  is  but  a  relic  of  an  outer  wall, 
for  the  castle  itself  stood  farther  on- 
wards. 

Let  us  walk  forwards  along  the 
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"  WhoM  fiuiM  is  in  that  dark  green 
tomb  1  Four  iteoes,  with  their  beads  of 
inosa,  itaod  there ;  tbej  mark  the  nar. 
row  houie  of  death.  Some  chief  of  fame 
is  here."— OssxAN. 

This  is  the  grave  of  a  chief  of  the 
Desii,  and  is  held  in  respect  b^  the 
peasantry,  who  never  disturb  it  in 
the  course  of  their  agricultural  la* 
bours.  Tradition  says  it  is  Ere,  the 
father  of  St.  Dedan,  who  rests  here ; 
but  I  consider  this  to  be  inaccurate, 
for  Ere  had  been  converted  to  Christ- 
ianity, and  would  therefore  have 
been  laid  in  consecrated  ground. 
More  probably  it  is  the  tomb  of  the 
saint*8  grandfather,  who  was  a  Pagan. 

These  cairns  generally  occur  in 
elevated  places,  where  there  is  a  fine 
prospect,  conformable  to  the  idea  of 
gratifying  the  spirit,  which,  according 
to  the  ancient  superstition,  loved  often 
to  hover  in  a  cloud  over  the  resting- 
place  of  the  body.  This  old  Desian 
rejmced  at  least  in  a  fine,  open  sea 
view.  In  Osnan  there  are  several 
allusions  to  the  tombs  of  chiefs  being 
made  near  the  ocean,  as  if  its  mur- 
mur was  to  be  their  never-ending 
diw. 

Let  us  retrace  our  steps,  and  nass 
again  by  the  ruined  church.  Snail 
we  descend  to  the  strand  ?  Observe 
that  larse,  coarse  stone  resting  on  the 
edges  of  two  ridges  of  sunken  rocks 
(there  appears  to  have  been  a  third), 
with  a  little  space  between  it  and  the 
beach,  just  sufficient  for  an  tm- 
oorpulent  person  to  creep  under; 
that  is  St.  DecWs  stone.  The  le- 
gend says,  that  the  saint,  on  quitting 
Rome,  nad,  by  some  inadvertence, 
left  his  vestments,  book,  and  bell,  Iv- 
ing  on  this  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  And  sadly  would  he  have 
been  inconvenienced  for  them  on  his 
arrival  at  Ajxlmore,  but  Uiat  the 
stone  gallantly  took  to  the  water 
with  its  freight,  floated  into  the  sea, 
navigated  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Bav  of  Biscay,  &c,  and  swam  the 
billows,  till  it  arrived  here,  all  safe. 


But|  beiweM  ^ou  and  ma,  eaiir« 
taous  companion,  in  strict  confidaMs 
I  own  that  I  believe  this  stoat  to 
have  been  here  before  St  Dedan^i 
time.  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  thost 
heathen  monuments,  called  Druids' 
altars,  that  are  so  coimmoii  in  Ire- 
land. Its  slanting  position  is  exactly 
similar  to  all  of  tnem  that  I  have 
seen.*  The  round  mark  I  take  to  he 
some  mjstic  circle,  most  probaby  re- 
presentmg  the  sun.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that,  after  the  successf^ 
preaching  of  the  missionaries,  tht 
ragan  veneration  for  this  stone  wn 
changed  into  a  Christian  character, 
and  connected  with  a  ChristiaB  le- 
gend, as  was  common  in  those  esrlj 
affes.  It  is  wonderful,  yon  say,  how 
the  stone  has  never  swerved  from  its 
seemingly  unstable  position,  thovgii 
exposed  for  centuries  to  the  giant 
power  of  the  waves.  Tet,  remembw 
that  the  same  extraordiniury  poiuag 
skill  is  displayed  in  the  rookiag 
stones  of  the  Druidical  tinaes.  Te 
creep  under  this  stone  is  believed  hj 
the  peasantry  to  be  a  sovereign  re- 
medy for  pains  in  the  back  and  lifflba 
/  should  think  it  more  likely  to  in- 
duce them  than  to  cure  them. 

Observe  these  rocks  al(Hi|^ di^: 
tiiere  is  a  legend  connected  with  them 
which  I  will  tell  you  from  the  qnaint 
Latin  of  Colgan.  In  the  old  age  (tf 
St.  Dedan,  a  mighty  fleet  of  Pagaai 
was  seen  one  day  sailing  full  upon 
Ardmore ;  and  it  was  known  that 
their  intention  was  to  devastate  the 
monastery  oi  St  Declan,  and  to 
make  all  the  Christians  their  jNrey. 
All  the  poor  Christian  inhabitants, 
therefore,  surrounded  St.  Deckn, 
imploring  him  to  help  them.  The 
aged  bishop  had  with  hhn  his  beit- 
beloved  disdple  (andsubsequ^tsoe- 
cessor),  St  iJltan,  who  was  already 
eminent  for  his  sanctity,  miiadei^ 
and  charity.  As  the  Christian  party 
stood  upon  the  clifls,  beholding  the 
approacning  enemv,  St  Declan  de- 
sired Ultan  to  make  the  s^gn  ^tbc 
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fiuned  into  rockg— these  rotks  that 
I  hare  pointed  out  to  you.  In  me- 
mory of  thif  event  it  became  a  custom 
aiDODg  the  natives  of  this  place,  when 
aware  of  any  approachiiuf  danger,  to 
aav,  "^The  left  band  of  St.  Ultan  to 
itr 

In  this  rocky  cove,  where  th^ 
boats  andior,  there  is  the  upper  part 
of  a  ship  cannon  projecting  above 
the  sand;  it  is  the  relic  of  a  large 
fordm  vessel  wrecked  here,  with 
total  loss  of  lives,  near  half  a  century 
igo.  And  there,  near  St.  Dedans 
stone,  lie  two  timbers,  all  that  remain 
of  the  Sir  Frauds  Burton,  mer- 
chantman, lost  on  the  rocks  in  a 
mow-ftorm,  in  Feb.  1838,  when  all 
on  board  pmshed,  though  very  near 
shore.  Too  many  such  tales  could  be 
told,  for  this  is  an  awfully  fatal  bay  { 
aod  I  grieve  to  say,  there  is  no  life- 
boat, no  kind  of  apparatus  for  assist- 
ing vessels  in  distress. 

Come  onwards  to  the  open  strand. 
Bojou  not  admire  its  fine  extent? 
The  lea  has  made  a  great  encroach- 
ment here  since  former  ages.  The 
billovs  roll  over  what  was  once  a 
forest,  and  afterwards  a  turf-bog. 
(rreat  trees  are  frequently  found  un- 
der the  sand;  fpr  mstance,  there  is  a 
large  oak  as  black  as  jet ;  and  the 
people  often  dig  up  the  turf,  at  low 
water,  and  dry  it  for  fud.  A  good 
wa^  bdow  hiffh- water  mark  are 
spnngs  of  freui  water,  which  are 
^7  to  be  found  when  the  tide  is 
out 

Beyond  those  rocks  at  the  north- 
^•tem  extremity  is  a  small  strand, 
where  some  vears  ago  shells  were 
abnndan^  and  in  {preat  variety,  and 
where  still  the  dih^nt  condiologist 
often  meet  with  something  to 
reward  his  search.  I  have  found 
from  fifty  to  sixty  species  there  in  a 
few  hours,  many  of  them  very  pret- 
tjr,  though  small,  and  some  rare  spe- 
cimens. 

If  vou  are  curious  in  fossils,  you 
will  be  amused  (after  you  pasf  those 
fods  at  the  noru-east  end)  in  trao- 
^  the  quantities  of  encrimtes  in  the 
*|nnes  all  along,  till  you  come  to  the 
udl  strand;  and  there  the  cliffs  are 
Jttu  of  them.  Once  or  twice  I  have 
^oond  pentacrinites. 

Among  the  rocks  on  yon  farther 
^^x^ad  there  is  one,  erect  and  single, 
^^'^cenung  which  the  country  peop^ 
baye  a  leg^  Xb^  f»j  (hftt,  in 


St.  Declaa*s  time,  a  rieh  nan,  named 
Hugh  (in  Irish  Aod,  pronounced  Ai), 
livea  in  this  ndghbourhood.  One 
day  he  was  in  a  field  near  this  strand, 
among  his  reapers,  when  he  saw  St. 
Declim  approaching,  to  ask  some  aid 
for  his  monastery.  Hugh,  being  a 
miser,  ran  down  to  the  rocks  to  mde 
himscdf,  desiring  his  reapers  to  tell 
St.  Dedan  that  their  master  was  ab- 
sent. On  the  bishop  retiring,  the 
reapers  went  to  call  Hugh,  but  found 
him  transformed  into  the  rock  before 
named,  with  his  reaping-hook  still 
hanging  on  his  shoulder.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  parts  resembling  the 
reaping-hook  and  the  head  or  the 
figure  were  broken  off ;  and  there  is 
nothing  now  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  passer-by  to  this  rock.  The 

Sot  is  called  Crushea  (Cros  Aod),  or 
ugh*s  Cross,  from  the  cross-like 
figure  of  the  sickle  on  the  shoulder. 
Tntre  are  still  in  this  vicinity  places 
bearing  Hugh*s  name,  as  Muin  Aod 
(pronounced  Moon  ea),  Hughes  Bog  ( 
and  Carrigea  (Carrig  Aod),  Hugh*i 
Bock.  I  suppose  there  was  onoe 
some  rich  landowner  of  that  name 
here,  who  was  perhaps  so  churlishi 
that  people  said  he  Was  as  hard  as  a 
rock. 

In  tiiis  parish  are  many  of  the 
Danish  camps  called  raths,  some  of 
them  exceeding  the  general  siae.  Of 
the  two  that  are  nearest  to  Ardmore 
one  is  in  a  field  on  the  upper  road, 
not  very  fkr  from  the  round  tower,  to 
the  south-west  The  other  is  in  an 
opposite  direction,  rather  more  than 
an  jGnf^ish  mile  from  Ardmore,  on 
the  ^e  of  a  hill  beyond  Curragh, 
that  little  hamlet  which  you  see  at 
the  other  side  of  the  shell  strand. 
There  is  nothing  different  in  theee 
raths  from  all  others  in  this  eountry ; 
they  are  only  perfectly  circular 
spaces,  surrounded  bv  a  ditch  over- 
grown with  grass  ana  briars,  of  what 
we  would  judge  to  be  a  very  small 
extent  for  mihtary  purposes. 

Ardmore  once  had  its  ooi^r,  lead, 
and  iron  mines ;  but  it  is  long,  very 
long,  shiee  they  were  worked.  And 
Ardmore,  out  of  the  way  es  it  is.  has 
had  its  royal  visitors.  The  ill-&ted 
Perkin  Warbeck  (whom  I,  like 
Horace  Walpole,  hold  to  be  the  veri- 
table Duke  of  York)  was  here  in 
1497,  when  he  sent  his  summons  to 
Waterford  to  surrender  to  him.  And 
our  late  aoyereign,  wbea  Vxm» 
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William  Henry,  paid  a  hasty  visit  to 
Ardmore  daring  nis  hurried  sojourn 
in  Ireland. 

If  you  had  time  and  inclination, 
courteous  companion,  I  could  take 
you  some  pleasant  walks,  such  as 
from  the  old  church  on  the  •  cliff 
round  Ardmore  Head,  by  the  ruined 
Martello  Tower,  along  romantic 
cliffs,  gay  with  sea-pinks,  close,  low 
furze,  purple  thyme,  and  many  a 
wild  flower  beside,  or  down  a  rocky 
path  to  a  pretty  cove,  where  in  a 
rock  overhung  by  the  cliff  you  might 
drink  cool  delicious  water  from  the 
well,  on  which  sun,  moon,  or  stars 
never  shone. 

But  1  have  another  walk  in  pros- 
pect for  you  the  next  time  we  meet ; 
but  before  we  wish  each  other  good 
morning  look  back  once  more  at  the 
neat,  wmte- washed  village,  crested  by 
its  ancient  tower  and  church. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  preparing 
for  Ardmore  was  a  great  source  of 
amusement  to  the  juniors  of  the 
family,  and  of  bustle  to  the  seniors. 
There  were  beds  to  be  packed  in 
cars,  and  covered  with  old  carpets, 
and  all  the  old  furniture  to  be  looked 
up  that  was  thrust  aside  as  lumber 
at  home,  but  was  good  enough  for 
Ardmore — the  scratched  table,  and 
battered  chair,  cracked  cruets,  odds 
and  ends  of  crockery,  spoutless  jugs, 
and  handleless  mugs,  faded  curtains, 
and  cast-off  veils  for  window-blinds. 
And  the  wardrobe  was  en  suite, — 
clothes  still  too  good  to  throw  away, 
but  shabby  for  any  where  but  Ard- 
more, the  seedy  coat  and  embrowned 
hat,  the  old-fashioned  shawl,  and 
sun-burnt  bonnet.  And  there  was 
provender  to  provide,  for  Ardmore 
even  yet  does  not  boast  of  a  market, 
nor  of  that  magnus  ApoUo — a  but- 
cher; so  there  were  the  stores  to 
pack,  hams,  tongues,  crocks  of  butter, 
Baskets  of  vegetables,  groceries,  even 


But  Ardmore  has  made  a  stride  ii^ 
civilisation  since  those  primitive  days: 
There  are  now  famished  houses  t(J 
let  (houses,  not  cabins — two-storied^ 
slated  houses),  and  well-dressed  peo^ 
pie  are  to  be  seen,  and — gcaideo  rc^ 
ferens  ! — a  baker  is  extant.  Still  the 
accommodations  and  amusements  an 
not  suited  to  the  fashionable  and  the 
fastidious ;  and  never  may  thw  be, 
at  least,  in  my  time !  How  I  snouU 
mourn  over  the  sophistication  of  thia 
quiet  little  place !  Imagine  a  pump- 
room  at  the  holy  well,  a  diorama  a^ 
the  round  tower,  a  bazar  at  the  anH 
cient  cathedral,  a  circulating-libmrj 
a  milliner's  emporium  of  fSuhion^ 
Why  St.  Declan- could  not  rest  iri 
his  tomb,  but  would  r»e  to  instigat^ 
an  attack  on  the  emporium,  and  hdpj 
to  throw  the  misplaced  firippery  into 
the  sea. 

Some  thirtv  years  ago  a  vewel 
laden  with  millinery  was  wrecked  on 
the  cod-banks  of  NewfoundlandJ 
The  boxes  went  to  pieces,  and  ^ 
fish  got  entangled  in  their  contents^ 
and  the  fishers,  consequently,  madd 
some  hauls  that  greatly  surprised 
them.  There  was  a  fat  dowa^  cod, 
attired,  instead  of  the  usual  horse- 
radish wig,  in  a  full  dress  blond  c^ 
all  bows  and  ends,  on  her  bald  head; 
another  elderly  fish  in  a  stately  tur^ 
ban,  purple  and  gold;  a  deh'eatfl 
codlin,  with  a  wreatn  of  roses  round 
her  gelid  temples ;  another  with  a 
gauze  scarf  over  her  scaly  shoulders; 
one  with  her  tail  inserted  in  a  lon^ 
French  glove ;  another  rolling  her 
glassy  eyes  beneath  the  folds  of  a 
gossamer  veil.  Wondrous  was  the 
opening  of  each  net !  The  poor,  dear 
cod,  with  mittens  stuck  on  their  fins, 
enveloped  in  lace  pelerines,  and  be- 
dizened with  ribands,  and  flowers,  and 
silver  bandeaux,  and  fly  caps.  Verily, 
the  boatmen  declared  they  had  never 
seen  the  fish  so  fine  before,  and  epi- 
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It  wm  near  midnighi,  yet  our  cu- 
nte  ftod  his  eniwtured  hdy  had  not 
ledred  to  rest.  Tne  first  overwhehn- 
■ggu^  of  joy  and  gratitude  conse- 
mat  upon  the  peruail  of  the  bishop's 
bter  had  so  fiu*  subsided  as  to  leave 
ibemthe  power  of  speaking  on  the 
al^  and  many  were  the  questions 
^  had  asked  respecting  the  small 
town  and  rectory  of  Kinbury,  to 
vlneh  he  could  give  but  vague  re- 

Hie  county  history  described  the 
I  {hce  as  ^  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
I  wmenoe,''  uid  a  map  that  lay  out- 
I  nead  before  them  shewed  that  in 
I  4e  TsUey  below  that  eminence  ran 
\  die  eooise  of  their  own  little  river, 
I  BBdi  increased  in  importance  by  tri- 
I  tetary  streams  during  the  devious 
I  vindmgs  of  some  twenty  and  odd 
)  Biles. 

"I  am  so  delighted  at  that, 
j  Henry  V  she  exclaimed ;   for  when- 
em  you  are  bw-spirited,  or  have 
nt  poiing  too  long  over  your  books, 
it  does  you  so  much  good  to  spend  a 
:  few  hours  by  the  river-side." 

''It  has  dten  done  so,  mj  love; 
bot  this  wondrous  change  in  our 
prospects,  whieh  really  seems  yet  as 
a  droun,  removes  all  those  causes  of 
anxiety  that  have,  I  fear,  too  often 
led  me  to  the  verge  of  mistrusting 
Hun  who  has  thus  showered  down 
bleanngs  upon  our  heads,  and  filled 
oar  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness, 
and  our  cup  even  to  overflowing. 
Blessed  be  His  name !  And  mav  I 
never  in  the  hour  of  prosperity  for- 
^that  I  have  been  delivered  from 
poverty,  and  am  led  out  of  that 


body  knocking  at  the  door!  Who 
can  it  be  at  this  time  of  night  ?  Don*t 
go  to  the  door,  itiy  dear  !  Speak  to 
them  out  of  the  window ;  they  may 
be  thieves  I" 

"What should  thieves  seek  here, 
my  love  P  *  Vacuus  caniahU  coram 
latrone*  We  may  soon  lose  that 
feeling  of  security  which  is  the  poor 
man's  privilege.  Let  ns  not  antici- 
pate any  of  the  troubles  attending 
riches." 

And  as  he  spake,  the  rector  elect 
rose  and  took  up  the  candle ;  but  his 
lady  was  too  quick  for  him,  and 
opening  the  little  bar-defended  win- 
dow, inquired,  "  Who's  there  P" 

"  It  be  I,  mum.  T*Eastford  post- 
boy, wi'  a  letter  from  Doctor  Barler 
or  the  bishop,  don't  know  which 
rightly,"  was  the  reply,  and  the 
bearer  was  consequently  immediately 
admitted  into  the  parlour,  where,  in 
his  own  way,  he  stated,  that  having 
driven  the  doctor  and  the  strange 
gentleman,  who  had  previously  en- 
gaged him,  to  the  end  of  their  first 
stage,  the  former  had  taken  his  chaise 
on  with  fresh  horses,  and  desired  him 
to  wait  his  return,  which  he  did  till 
near  ten  o'clock,  when  the  chaise 
came  back  emjjty,  but  the  other 
postboy  gave  him  the  letter  with 
strict  injunctions  to  deliver  it  to  Mr. 
Meadows  that  night,  however  late  he 
might  arrive  at  Milfield.  He  was,  of 
course,  rewarded  for  his  punctuality 
and  dismissed,  and  then  our  curate 
opened  the  letter  and  read 

«'  My  dear  Meadows,— I  now  ait- 
tinff  with  our  good  bishop  after  dinner, 
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It  may  be  as  well  here  to  account 
for  the  writing  of  the  above  letter 
by  stating  that  the  worthy  magis- 
trate, after  parting  from  the  bishop 
in  the  forenoon,  had  an  interview 
with  the  quiet  elderly  man,  to  whom 
he  imparted  his  lordship's  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  transaction  they  were 
seeking  to  unravel,  and  then  it  was 
asreed  between  them,  that  as  Mr. 
Meadows  must  appear  as  a  witness 
against  Downer,  ne  should  be  de- 
coyed up  to  London,  without  alarm- 
ing his  wife  and  family,  on  some  pre- 
text which  the  doctor  undertook  to 
contrive.  And  when  subseouently, 
at  and  after  dinner  the  kind-nearted 
advocate  of  the  absent  found  himself 
unable  to  dissipate  entirely  the  con- 
scientious misgivings  of  his  host,  and 
found  that  he  also  was  going  to 
town  on  the  morrow,  it  seemed  clear 
that  the  presence  of  Mr.  Meadows 
^ould  be  requisite  there  likewise, 
for  his  own  sake,  had  there  even 
been  no  other  necessity.  So,  having 
hastily  penned  his  letter,  the  good 
doctor,  being  no  lover  of  needless 
secrecy,  han&d  it  to  the  bishop,  who 
f^r  reading  it,  said, — 

"Thank  you,  my  dear  sir;  you 
have  forestalled  my  intentions.  I 
certainly  should  like  to  have  some 

Srivate  conversation  with  Mr.  Mea- 
ows.   I  shall  be  very  plain  and  ex- 
plicit with  him." 

"  And  you  may  rely  on  it  he  will 
be  ec|ually  plain  and  candid  with  vou ; 
and  if  he  should  not  clear  himself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  reasonable 
man,  I  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  that 
knowledge  of  the  world  for  which 
your  lordship  seems  disposed  to  give 
me  credit." 

"I  sincerely  hope  he  may.  But 
how  is  it  that  you  said  nothing  to  me 
of  yattr  intended  journey  to  town  ? 
There  is  a  seat  in  my  carriage  at 
your  service,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  company  if  you  can  take  a  bed 
here  and  rise  as  early  as  half-past 
four  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord.  I  accept 
your  offer  without  ceremony  and 

gratefully,  for  the  fact  is  that  the 
lought  of  going  to  London  suddenly 
entered  my  head  onlj  just  this  mo- 
ment while  I  was  writing." 

"  I  perceive  your  kindly  motive," 
observed  the  worthy  prelate,  whose 
nervous  system  was  so  "thin- 
-skinned** as  to  he  frequently  excori- 


ated by  the  coarse  para^plis,  false 
statements,  and  vulgar  insinuatiiHis, 
then  so  unremittingly  placed  before 
the  public  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  clergy  into  contempt.  "  Your 
intention  is  excellent.  But,  allow 
me  just  to  observe,  that  there  is  not 
exactly  any  necessity,  under  existing 
circumstances,  for  your  inviting  Mr. 
Meadows  to  your  hoteL  We  will 
not  pr^udge  him,  certainly;  but 
suppose— I  say  only  let  us  suppose — 
he  should,  on  strict  inquiry,  be  fovnd 
to  have  lived  in  intimacy  with  mxh 
characters  as  this  wretched  man 
Downer,  and  to  have  been  a  partakw 
in  their  uncleanness ; — in  such  a  casei 
would  you  not  needlessly  be  expos- 
ing yourself  to  a  certain  ^gree  of 

unpleasant  ^" 

Here,  on  observing  an  expreamre^ 
half-ironical  smile  on  the  counte- 
nance of  his  hearer,  he  hesitated,  and 
the  doctor  (all  unlike  the  "exqunte" 
who,  lest  he  might  soil  his  handa, 
coolly  stopped  to  put  on  his  glorcs 
before  assisting  a  friend  who  waa 
sinking  in  a  quagmire)  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord!  I  almost 
wish  you  had  no  right  to  that  title, 
and  that  I  could  again,  as  fonnerlyt 
call  you  dear  rector.  You  would  not 
then  have  counselled  me  to  pass  by 
on  the  other  side  when  a  brother  waa 
in  i^parent  difficulty.  OIh  t^o  I  Do 
I  not  recollect  how  we  both  rode  to- 
gether all  niffht  when  poor  old 
Williams  was  deprived  of  his  caxa^^ 
and  evil  tongues  amailed  him,  be- 
cause he  was  induced  to  smoke  far 
his  asthma  ?  But  for  your  exertkma 
he  and  his  family  must  have  sank  into 
penury.  You  were  then  careless  as 
myself  of  what  people  might  aay.* 

"  I  was ;  those  were  ha^  daysT 
sighed  the  bishop.  "Their  memory 
is  pleasant  Thank  you  ibr  recalling 
them.  I  fear  that  I  was  wrong  in 
what  I  have  just  said;  but,  oh!  my 
dear  friend,  many  thmgs  preas  now 
upon  me,  and  '  N<m  mm  quidU  mrtm^* 
I  feel  my  weakness." 

"Nay,  my  dear  lord,  that  is  fkr 
more  than  I  meant  or  can  admit 
You  are  sound  in  mind  and  body, 
though,  as  I  ventured  to  hint,  per- 
haps a  little  too  cautious  in  tasas 
where  a  sense  of  the  rectitude  of 
your  intentions  ought  to  render  yea 
fearless." 

"You  are  right!"  exdaimed  the 
prelate,  under  oonaiderable  emottai* 
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is  theroiee  of  a  kind  friend ;  and, 
•ks!  but  as  tbe  echo  of  my  secret 
thoughts.  Full  often  do  I  meditate 
in  fyu  and  trembling,  much  doubt- 
ing my  fitness  for  my  allotted  post 
in  these  times  when  the  enemies  of 
rdigkm  are  assailing  us  wiUi  weapmM 
^um^^]^  deyised  and  too  skilfully 

"Pursue  the  course  you  hare  hi- 
therto so  stead&stly  trodden,  and 
fetr  them  not" 

"  The  shafts  that  fly  over  the  heads 
of  others  strike  those  who  sit  in  high 
places,  and  I  have  not  escaped.** 

**You  allude  to  the  newspapers, 
I  suppose?  Why  should  you  take 
the  trouble  to  read  them  ?  " 

**My  dear  friend!  consider  my 
pOBtion.  I  am  called  upon  to  give  a 
▼ote  on  certain  questions.  For  in- 
stance, to-morrow  night  one  will  be 
hrcM^t  forward  that  I  believe  to  be 
of  vital  importance  to  the  interests 
of  rd^n  and  morality,  and  there- 
fore, in  my  estimation,  infinitely 
iDore  likely  to  afiect  the  real  welfare 
of  onr  country  than  could  any  in- 
wcase  of  trade  or  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory. Of  course  then  I  must  be  at 
»y  post;  I  were  else  a  recreant 
from  a  most  solemn  duty.  Why  are 
we  m  the  house  but  for  the  conser- 
^^«tkm  of  the  church?  Whvarewe 
consecrated  and  set  apart  from  our 
brother  dei^gy  and  placed,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  pinnacles  of  the  building, 
hot  that  we  may  watch  the  insidious 
■Pproach  of  ihe  enemy,  and  resist  to 
ntmoet  every  open  attack  ?** 

**You  have  ever  done  so,  my  lord. 
pyhme  to  do  so  still,  and  leave  the 
'ww^pers  to  fight  their  battles  by 
™wenre».    They  are  not  worth 
notice.    I  really  believe  I 
^''^''iMn't  rive  this  ^lass  of  wine  to 
PJ^wt  their   saymg  what  they 
pleased  of  me,  if  they  were  so  dis- 
PJ*d.    Inde^,  I  rather  imagine 
would  amuse  me.** 
"Ah,  my  dear  snr, '  They  laugh  at 

*tt8  who  never  felt  a  wound.'  But 
for  not  looking  at  the  papers,  that 

■  quite  out  of  tlw  question  with  me. 

1  BWBt  *read  up,'  as  we  say,  so  as 

^  to  be  ignorant  of  passing  events 
the  s]^t  of  the  times.  More- 
the  public  press  is  not  now 
employed  m  a  meagre  detail 

?f^ccnrpences  as  formerly,  but  is 

S?"^  ^  vehicle  of  much  sound 

"^fttwrtioft,  deep  rc8ewcb,and  acute 


reasoning.  Then  *fu  est  db  hoste 
doceri^  Our  opponents  are  not  pig- 
mies. Their  papers  are,  unfortu- 
nately, also  written  by  men  of  con- 
siderable talent,  toe  frequently  em- 
ployed in  stirring  up  the  passions  of 
their  readers  by  eloquent  invective, 
but  not  scrupling  at  times  to  descend 
to  base  and  ^undless  insinuations. 
The  latter,  mdeed,  seems  their  fa- 
vourite method  of  assailing  our  bench, 
and  more  than  once  recently  I  have 

been  especially  selected  for  ^ 

"  The  distin^ished  honour  of  hav- 
ing excited  their  attention,"  exclaimed 
the  doctor,  in  a  sprightly  tone. 
**  Such  it  really  is,  my  lord,  if  con- 
sidered rightly,  as  the  enemy  direct 
not  their  aim  particularly  against 
nameless  privat^  but  pick  out  the 
officers ;  and,  to  conclude  in  military 
phnwe,  you  will,  after  a  little  more 
service,  be  enabled  to  stand  as  cool 
under  their  fire  as  Pitt,  or  Fox,  or 
other  veterans.  In  the  meanwhile, 
pardon  me  for  observing  that  you 
recall  to  my  mind  some  lines  I  was 
reading  the  other  day  in  Covrper,  de- 
scriptive of  a  meeting  between  a  cler- 
gyman and  his  rustic  parishioners, 
and  which,  methinks,  will  iust  suit 
your  case  by  altering  a  word  or  two 
thus : — 

'  Why  are  the  pablic  prints  so  coarse. 
And  churchmeD's  nerves  so  fine  t 
A  kick  that  scarce  would  move  a  horse 
Will  kill  a  sound  divine.' 

*  That's  about  d,'  as  my  post-chaise 
companion  says,  and  that  reminds  me 
that  I  must  just  speak  one  word  with 
him  before  he  goes.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  ring  the  bell  and  have  him  in 
for  a  minute  or  so  ?" 

"  As  you  please.  You  were  always 
eccentric,  i  should  not  like  to  hurt 
the  man's  feelings;  but,  really,— I 
shall — haidly  know  how  to  treat 
him." 

"  Oh  I  leave  that  to  me,**  said  the 
doctor,  and  forthwith  the  summons 
was  given ;  and  presently  the  quiet 
man  came  loungmg  into  the  room, 
and,  advancing  to  the  table,  stood 
fingering  his  hat  as  usual  when  be- 
fore his  superiors.  "This  letter," 
said  the  magistrate,  addressing  him, 
"  is  for  Mr.  Meadows.  Will  you  do 
me  the  favour  of  giving  it  to  our  last 
driver,  with  strict  orders  for  it  to  be 
sent  on  by  the  other  postboy  and  de- 
livered to-night  ?  IshaUr 
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borne;  but,  mark  ye,  I  shall  be  in 
town  to-morrow  evening,  at  the  Im- 
perial in  Covent  Garden." 

"  That's  about  itT  said  the  officer. 
I  wish  they  was  all  as  wide  awake 
as  your  worship." 

"Never  heed  about  others,  my 
good  fellow!  let  us  mind  our  own 
affairs.  There!  take  that  glass  of 
wine,  and  wish  me  a  safe  journey,  as 
I  do  to  you." 

That  I  do  with  all  my  heart,  and 
also,  if  I  may  make  so  bold,  to  his 
lordship  too. 

"lam— really — ^verymuch  obliged 
to  you,"  said  the  bishop,  a  little  dis- 
concerted. "But,  ahem!  surelv  I 
have  seen  your  face  somewhere  ? 

"In  the  House  of  Lords,  most 
likely.  I  rather  think  of  being  there 
to-morrow  night,  and  shall  look 
sharpish  after  the  lawn  sleeves,  you 
may  depend  on't." 

This  speech  and  the  bishop's  look 
of  surprise  afforded  the  doctor  a 
hearty  laugh,  in  which  his  lordship, 
who  was  naturally  of  a  cheerful  tem- 
perament, presently  joined,  and  then 
requested  a  further  explanation. 

"Why,  my  lord,"  said  the  quiet 
man,  "  1  know  all  the  house  pretty 
well,  in  or  out  o'  your  sleeves  or 
robes,  for  the  matter  o'  that.  I  took 
your  likeness  about  this  time  two 
years  at  a  levee  at  St.  James's  pa- 
lace." 

"My  likeness  P" 

"Yes.  That  means  I'd  a  good 
stare  at  you.  It  was  in  the  lobby, 
and  you  were  standing  with  your 
face  to  the  light  talking  to  Lord 
Howe  in  his  uniform  ever  so  long, 
with  your  backs  to  the  fireplace, 
while  I  stood  with  mine  to  the  wall 
between  the  windows,  where  it's 
darkish  like,  just  behind  the  re- 
porter." 

"The  reporter  I  Who  is  the  re- 
porter P" 


"Pretty  well,  my  lord.  And  a 
precious  sight  o'  bes  some  of  ^em 
take  home,  to  be  sure ;  but  thej  serve 
to  fill  up,  and  so  do  the  contradict- 
ings  next  day.  I  don't  think  as  they 
ought  to  be  called  news-papers^  for 
most  times  they're  crammed  vdth 
long  argufications  one  against  toother, 
and  finding  of  all  manner  of  faults 
with  all  sort  o'  great  folks  o*  the  op- 
posite side  to  'em,  which,  of  course,  is 
no  more  than  every  body  of  real 
consequence  expects,  and  what  no- 
body of  common  sense  cares  nothixig ; 
about ;  and  so  they  ha'n't  often  got  j 
much  news  worth  reading  in  'em 
arter  all,  exc^t  maybe  some  of  our 
reports." 

"That's  all  very  well,  iny  good 
fellow !"  said  the  doctor.  "  But  you 
haven't  told  us  what  you  mean  by 
looking  after  the  lawn  sleeves." 

"  Nothing  disrespectful,  your  wor* 
ship,  but  quite  the  contrary.  We 
say  lawn  sleeves  for  the  spiritual 
lords,  the  same  as  we  say  crowned 
heads  for  kings;  and  the  reason  I 
look  arter  'em  particular  now,  isy  as 
there's  been  a  bit  of  a  crv  got 
against  'em  lately,  now  and  then,  in 
Palace  Yard ;  and  whenever  there's 
any  thing  o'  that  sort,  there's  sure 
to  be  some  uncommon  stylish-dressed 
fellows  among  the  lot,  as'd  mudi 
rather  have  my  room  than  my  com- 
pany :  you  understand  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  well-dressed 
pickpockets?" 

'-That's  it.  Pretend  to  be  great 
patriots,  talk  big,  and  all  that.  Al- 
ways against  government;  and  no 
wonder.  Flog^d  cats  don't  love  the 
whip.  I  remember  the  '  No  Popeiy  1 ' 
cry,  and  half  a  score  others, — all  had 
their  dav ;  but  it's  no  matter  to  such 
chaps  what  it  is,  they'll  1^  or  jooa 
in  it  so  long  as  they  can  mix  in  a  bit 
of  a  push  or  crowd." 

"  A  fine  specimen  of  the  *  wmp  jkk 
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mob.  No,  no ;  in  spite  o'  Tom  Paine, 
and  the  pope,  and  the  French,  and 
all  the  rest,  the  English  are  a  little 
better  than  that  anyhow.  We  do 
get  a  queerish  twist  now  and  then, 
to  be  sore,  and  the  papers  keep  it 
up  as  long  as  they  can,  because  it 
answers  their  purpose,  and  nothine 
^ ;  bnt,  somehow,  all  comes  round 
and  right  again ;  and  we  ha'n*t  had 
nothing  like  the  French  Revolution, 
nor  put  down  all  religion  like  them.*' 
"Then  you  really  consider  reli- 
gion to  be  of  advantage  to  the  coun- 
tiyr 

"Don't  I?  A  pretty  mess  we 
should  be  in  without  it !  But  it  ain't 
ibr  such  as  me  to  speak  o'  that  in 
tbe  present  company.  However, 
after  what  you  said  this  morning 
abont  having  me  up  here,  I  may 
make  bold  to  tell  his  lordship  that 
there's  one  of  his  villages,  at  least,  as 
owes  more  to  its  curate  than  if  he'd 
been  a  nobleman  livine  there  with 
bis  ten  thousand  a-y  ear . 

This  opening  to  the  subject  led 
the  indemtigable  magistrate  to  ask 
certain  leading^uestions,  which  pro- 
dnced  a  repetition  of  the  morning's 
conversation,  with  sundry  additional 
instances  of  Mr.  Meadows's  unremit- 
ting attention  and  kindness  to  his 
panshioncrs,  as  related  by  the  land- 
lord to  the  officer,  when  chatting 
over  their  wine  on  the  preceding 
day. 

A  placid  smile  on  the  countenance 
of  Uie  venerable  bishop  as  he  list- 
tened,  indicated  that  this  oral  "  me- 
"wrial  of  good  conduct,"  though 
conveyed  through  a  channel  so  irre- 
gular, was  not  without  its  effect; 
Mid  fwhen  the  quiet  man  had  de- 
Parted)  he  observed, — 
.  My  dear  doctor!  Thanks  for  this 
"rtrodnction  to  your  strange  travel- 
<iog  companion,  I  am  now  almost  as 
•nguine  as  yourself  respecting  the 
result  of  our  mquiry.  Old  acquaint- 
wce,  balHts  of  intercourse  and  iriend- 
™ip,  and,  even  among  us  clergymen, 
what  is  called  the  'espnt  de  corjM,* 
have  all  theur  united  or  separate  in- 
flnences,  though  frequently  unsus- 
pwted  by  ourselves ;  and,  tnerefore,- 
It  behoves  one  in  my  position  to  be 
^^jwdingly  careful,  and  attend  not 
wujr  to  tlJe  weight  of  evidence,  but 
Jnve,  also,  to  ascertain  the  bias  un- 
^^tech  it  may  have  been  given, — 
*  BMltcr  of  almost  equal  importance 


with  the  character  of  the  witness. 
In  the  present  case,  for  instance,  I 
speak  plainly  to  vou  as  an  old  friend. 
I  confess  that,  while  listening  to  vou, 
I  heard  but  the  counterpart  of  my 
own  preconceived  high  opinion  of 
Mr.  Meadows,  and  could  not  but  re- 
collect that  our  acquaintance  with 
him  is  of  about  the  same  standing ; 
and  as  you  were  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  state  of  your  roads 
and  his  secluded  habits,  during  the 
winter,  had  prevented  you  from 
meeting,  it  did  appear  to  me  that 
our  real  knowledge  of  his  private 
life  was  much  upon  a  par;  and, 
therefore,  while  your  zealous  warmth 
excited  my  admiration,  and  needlessly 
proved  to  me  that  your  heart  was 
Kind  as  ever,  it  left  my  mi^vings 
on  the  point  in  question  entirely  as 
they  were  before.  You  could  not 
explain  that,  nor  produce  any  new 
matter  as  a  counterpoise,  such  as  this 
person  has  in  his  own  way  brought 
forward,  from  rude  sources  imper- 
vious to  us,  but  the  very  best  from 
which  the  knowledge  of  a  parish 

?riest's  real  character  can  be  derived, 
'he  picture  he  has  drawn  is  a  rough 
but  striking  sketch  of  one  who  con- 
descendeth  to  men  of  low  estate,  and 
soeth  to  and  fro  without  ceasing, 
like  a  faithful  shepherd,  watching 
the  sheep  committed  to  his  charge, 
not  as  an  eye-servant,  but  because 
he  delights  to  be  about  His  Master's 
business.  It  will  be  very  pleasant 
to  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  feel  per- 
fectly assured  that  such  is  your 
neighbour ;  and  that  he  has  never  at 
an  unguarded  moment  been  led  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  violent  man. 
I  will  never  believe  such  to  be  the 
case  till  clearly  proved." 

"That  it  will  never  be!"  ex- 
claimed the  doctor,  warmly.  "la 
the  meanwhile,  allow  m€  to  beg  you 
to  keep  fully  in  recollection  the  posi* 
tive  evidence  you  have,  of  his  being 
really  the  faithful  shepherd  jou  de- 
scribe, and  that,  too,  when  his  flock 
was  as  it  were  in  the  wildemew. 
Little  could  he  dream  that  the  mi- 
nute details  we  have  heard  of  his  lit- 
tle village  transactions  should  reach 
your  lordship's  ear." 

"Thank  you.  I  perceive  it;  and 
feel  more  at  ease  than  at  any  mo- 
ment since  your  communication.  I 
was  thinking,  just  before  your  ar- 
riT«],  of  the  »cene^,th«ete^" 
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^ould  probably  came  at  the  little 
yicarage.  She  is  certainly  a  remark- 
ably— yes — and  the  children,  too, 
are  very  beautiful.  There  is  a  great 
pleasure,  my  dear  doctor,  in  having 
the  power  so  to  advance  merit.  It 

is  a  sort  of  compensation  for  . 

Well,  well!  No  more  of  that!  A 
little  inquiry ;  and  then,  as  he  hath 
done  good  in  secret,  he  shall  be  re- 
warded openly !" 

Here  the  venerable  prelate's  eyes 
gleamed,  and  his  countenance  wore 
a  benevolent  smile,  even  as  in  the 
morning  when  directing  his  letter,  in 
the  fuU  belief,  that,  while  laying 
open  the  paths  of  life-long  prosper- 
ity to  the  curate  and  his  £unily,  he 
was  conferring  far  more  important 
benefits  on  those  committed  to  his 
care. 

Richard's  himself  again  I"  thought 
the  doctor,  and  I  must  contrive  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  more 
ghosts  of  parliamentary  bills,  news- 
paper paragraphs,  or  shadowr  scru- 
ples;'* and  forthwith  he  set  himself 
manfully  to  the  task  of  entertaining 
his  quondam  semi  -  hypochondriac 
host,  by  bringing  forth  from  the 
treasures  of  his  memory  many  plea- 
sant things,  both  M  and  new :  and 
among  the  last,  and  not  the  least  ef- 
fective for  his  purpose,  was  a  whim- 
sical overdrawn  account  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  consummation  of  the 
profuse  heterogeneous  entertainment 
at  Milfield  vicarage  on  the  preced- 
ing Saturday.  In  this,  he  d^cribed 
the  curate's  look  of  astonishment 
when  entering  his  metamorphosed 
dining-room,  and  subsequent  modest 
renouncement  of  all  ri^nt  or  title  to 
the  splendour  around  him,  with  other 
minute  particulars  of  his  conversa- 
tion and  demeanour, — all  kindly  and 
cunningly  introduced  by  the  narra- 
tor, witn  the  intent  of  keeping  intact 
in  his  lordship's  mental  vision  the 
portrait  of  a  wood  and  amiable  man. 

So  passed  tneir  sitting,  till  the  en- 
trance of  a  servant  indicated  to  the 
bishop  that  his  secretary  wished  for 
some  instructions,  and  then  the  two 
friends  separated  for  the  night  to 
meet  again  early  in  the  morning,  and 
proceed  together  to  London :  but,  as 
their  journey  there  was  made  in  com- 
pany with  his  lordship's  secretary  and 
chaplain,  nothing  occuned  therein 
relative  to  Mr.  IkUadows ;  and,  there- 
'ire,  we  return  to  that  gentleman, 


whom  we  left  with  his  good  lady  at 
midnight,  after  reading  the  docUMr'a 
letter. 

It  was  II  summons  not  to  be  neg- 
lected; and  the  next  coach  that 
passed  through  Milfield  to  London 
regularly  changed  horses  at  the 
Crown  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Conaequ^tly  there  waa  ample 
time  for  moat  people  to  have  made 
preparations  for  such  a  journey,  but 
our  affectionate  and  grateful  couple 
had  been  ao  greatly  excited  darmg 
the  day,  and  were  now  taken  as 
much  by  surprise,  that,  to  use  a  vnl- 
ffar  phrase,  they  aeemed  "^noC  to 
know  which  way  to  turn  thema^Yea." 
Something  of  unironed  neckdoUEia, 
and  other  wardrobe  irr^^ulaiitki, 
were  her  first  troublea;  but  aa  lie 
aaid  he  mugt  eo  if  he  went  in  raga, 
she  beatirred  herself  among  drawm 
and  boxes,  till  she  awoke  the  ^ul- 
dren;  and  their  outcries  to  know 
what  was  the  matter  aroused  the 
usually  sound-8lee{»ng  Martha  froa 
oonAiseddreama  conceniing  her  mas- 
ter's coming  greatneaa,  and,  of  ooone, 
her  own  conaequent  promotkm  to 
some  visionary  place  of  tniat  in  a 
large  establishment.  Under  an  alann 
that  the  house  was  on  fire  ahe  and- 
denly  made  her  appearance,  un- 
adorned, as  usual  in  such  caaea,  and 
was  called  a  silly  girl ;  but,  on  bemg 
told  the  cause  of  the  noctiomal  tu- 
mult, she  evinced  fiu:  more  prea^Me 
of  mind  than  her  mistreaa^  by  return- 
ing to  her  room,  dreasing  herself  m 
ahe  said,  "  in  no  time,'*  running  down 
stairs,  lighting  a  fire,  and  making  pre- 
parations to  iron  the  unlucky  neek- 
cloths,  &c :  and  then,  having  a  law 
minutes  to  spare,  roused  the  curate 
himself  from  a  walking  reverie,  fcf 
entering  the  parlour  and  saying; 

Please  air,  ha  n't  I  better  run  down 
to  t'  Crown  and  ax  t'  ostler  to  fetdi 
ver  porkmantel  f  He  be  up  wf  V 
horses  by  now." 

Thank  you,  Martha.  BeaUy  an 

excellent  idea!  I  was  thinking  ^ 

and  he  was  about  to  add,  that  ha 
would  step  down  to  the  village  hia^ 
self,  but  nis  hearer  waa  alrndy  <m 
her  way  in  high  glee,  and  immeaKly 
puffed  up  with  a  aenae  of  her  own 
importance,  for,  hurried  aa  ahe  waa, 
her  aoliloquy  ran,  Tkejf  thinka, 
while  /  worka.  What'd  they  io 
wi'out  I,  I  wondtf !  Bleaa  'en! 
They  be  both  like  efaiidre%  but  I 
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TO*t  km  *eii,^^at*8  what  I  won't^ 
wharcTer  thtjr  goes,  or  whattoneyer 
the  hkhc^  makes  on  nn.** 

Great  was  the  contrast  between 
her  panting  haste  and  the  demeanour 
wt  the  deepy  oatler,  who  eame  forth 
ftoa  the  stabka  kntam  in  hand, 
Tawning  at  the  smnmons ;  and  when 
he  had  reeetved  her  mcMffe,  scratch* 
td  his  head,  and  diawHngly  inquired, 
^^Suppoee  there  baint  no  room,  how 

"Hjen  yer  must  make  some,  for 
vaster  cairt  be  disappinted  no  how, 
SB  ePs  going  up  to  the  bishop  in 
Lmmon  to  be  rectified." 

^Ehi  whatr  exdaimedtheman. 

"Can't  ha*  while  to  talk  now.  A 
Mrt  o*  tlnngs  to  do.  Yer  ccmie  in 
tne,  that's  all,**  said  the  maiden,  as 
her  gwmenta  disappeared  fluttering 
hiTond  the  dim  rays  of  his  lantern. 

The  strange  wcnrd  had,  however, 
SQi^leldy  awakened  the  ostler ;  and 
^ker  eommuning  awhile  with  him* 
self  h«  ejacukted,  " Dang  it!  Sol 
wiU!  Tliey  won*t  be  angry  no  how, 
hot  might  if  I  womt ;  and  forth- 
with he  went  with  imaccustomed  ce* 
lerHy  toward  the  inn,  for  a  purpose 
thtt  will  prseentlj  appear. 

At  twenty  mmutes  before  two, 
chiefly  by  dint  of  Maria's  ubiqui* 
toas  exertions,  all  was  ready  for  her 
master's  departure ;  but  he  was  still 
bonly  engaoed  in  his  study.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  (and  at  ^Hbe  eleventh 
hooz^)  that  one,  and  perhaps  the 
duei^  reason  of  the  bisnop^s  desire 
ht  his  presence  in  town,  was  to  bear 
him  preach.  He  had  abundance  of 
sennons,  composed  vrith  studied  aim* 
pheity  of  language  and  reasoning,  to 
nit  ms  rural,  unsophisticated  hearers, 
bat  as  he  deemed  utterly  unfit  for 
the  present  exigency.  Nevertheless, 
he  mid  a  dear  recc^eotion  of  having 
often  indulged  hknself  by  inditing 
grandiloquently,  in  a  sort  of  poetio 
prose  (commonly  omitted  or  para* 
phrased  in  the  pulpit);  and  that 
meh  had  been  the  case  most  fre* 
fpittidy  when  he  had  hit  upon  some 


disorder.    Sorely  was  his  patianoe 

tried,  as,  with  flushed  cheek  and 
eager  eye,  he  took  them  hastily  up 
one  by  one,  and  threw  them  down, 
and  huddled  them  together,'  and 
placed  another  pile  upon  the  table ; 

and  in  fine,  he  had  selected  but 

three  from  which  any  thing  could  be 
extracted,  when  his  Elisa  rushed  in, 
dressed  for  walkinff,  and  exclaimed, — 

**  Never  mind,  Henry  I  I  will  look 
them  over  after  you  are  gone,  and 
send  them  in  a  parcel.  I  know  what 
jon  want  exactly.  Come,  my  dear  I 
It  wants  only  ten  minutes  to  two.** 

You  must  not  expose  vourself  to 
the  night  air,  my  dear  Eliza!**  said 
he,  ceasing  from  his  occupation. 

My  flings  will  keep  me  warm, 
my  dear  rector^**  she  replied,  with 
playM  fondness.  Come,  let  us  take 
leave  here,  while  we  are  alone.  God 
—God  bless  you,  dearest  I  I  hardly 
know  how  to  part  with  you,  though 
I  could  cry  for  joy.  All  our  dreams 
are  realised.  God  bless  you !"  And 
again  she  embraced  him  fervently,  as 
Martha  shrieked  from  the  stairs, 
•*  Sir !  Mum  I   I  hears  t*  wheels  1" 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  excla- 
mation was  but  a  cunning  device  of 
the  maiden  (although  the  sound  of 
wheels  may  be  heard  at  a  great  dis* 
tance  along  the  high  country  roads  at 
night]),  as  when  our  curate  and  his 
lady  had  hurried  down  the  lane  and 
approached  the  Crown,  the  coach 
had  not  yet  arrived,  but,  to  their 
great  surprise,  lights  were  to  be  seen 
in  ihe  best  parlour  and  the  bar ;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Briggs,  surrounded  by 
all  the  members  of  their  establish- 
ment, stood  in  the  gateway  to  receive 
them.  Mr.  Meadows  at  nrst  conjee* 
tured  that  they  were  thus  drawn 
up  at  their  posts  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  coach,  and  began  to  exi>ress 
his  surprise  and  regret  that  his  neigh- 
bours should  consider  it  needful  to 
deprive  themselves  of  rest  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  dianoe- custom  at 
such  an  hour:  but  his  Elixa,  with 
the  intuitive  secret-discovering  per- 
A-p  VtA.    AA-r  immMliatelv 
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junction,  ouir  curate  allowed  the  land- 
lady to  commence  proceedings,  by 
inviting  them  to  walk  into  the  best 
parlour,  where  a  cheerful  fire  was 
burning;  and  hot  coffee  was  pre- 
pared to  invigorate  him  for  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  loumey. 

"  We  couldn't  do  less,  anyhow, 
ma'am,*^  said  their  hostess,  in  reply 
to  Mrs.  Meadows*s  expression  of  re- 
gret that  she  should  have  given  her- 
elf  so  much  trouble. 

"  We  neither  of  us  could  have  got 
a  wink  o'  sleep  after  we  heard  of  it," 
observed  the  landlord;  "  though  we 
don't  exactly  know  what  it  is.*' 

"There  need  be  no  secret,"  said 
the  rector  elect;  and  he  briefly  re- 
lated his  prospects  and  motive  for 
going  to  town,  whereat  Briggs  rub- 
bed his  hands,  and  his  wife  oeclared 
she  had  long  seen  which  way  the 
cat  was  about  to  jump;  and  both 
mingled  their  homely  congratulations 
with  regret  at  the  loss  they  were 
about  to  sustain,  and  were  proceed- 
ing to  express  dismal  misgivings  con- 
cerning the  unknown  curate  who 
was  to  come  next,  when  the  coach 
stopped  at  the  door. 

"Any  room  for  a  ffentleman  in- 
side ?"  shouted  the  ostler. 

"Yes,  and  a  lady,  too,"  was  the 
gruff  reply  of  the  coachman,  who 
presently  entered  the  parlour,  hat  in 
hand;  and  in  answer  to  the  land- 
lord's repetition  of  the  question,  said 
in  a  discontented  way,  "  Yes,  room 
enough.  Can't  think  what's  come  to 
the  people.  Only  the  mad  woman 
inside  for  the  last  three  stages." 

At  this  stranee  piece  of  informa- 
tion the  landlady  whispered  a  few 
words  into  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Mea- 
dows, whose  expressive  countenance 
instantly  brightened  up  with  a  look 
of  mischievous  glee  as  she  watched 
the  perplexed  air  of  her  matter-of- 
fact  husband,  who,  after  a  brief 


and  she  gave  wa^  to  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, in  which  the  jolly  landlady  jwied 
right  heartily,  to  the  increased  per- 
plexity of  the  uninitiated  divine,  who 
continued  to  gaze  at  them  with  a 
serious  air  as  if  doubtful  whether 
they  were  not  suddenly  visited  by  a 
touch  of  the  infirmity  ascribed  to  the 
unfortunate  woman  id  the  coach. 

Jacob  Briggs  would  certainly  have 
checked  his  spouse  for  thus  makmg 
fim  of  the  parson ;  but  that  she  was 
erring  in  too  good  company  to  be 
reprimanded.  Moreover,  the  merry 
laugh  of  woman  is  wonderfully  in- 
fectious at  all  times,  but  more  esp^ 
dally  when  the  clear  silvery  tones 
happen  to  proceed  from  lips  apper- 
taining to  a  countenance  uniuual 
comelmess  and  expression;  so  Jacob 
was  compelled  to  giggle  a  little  in 
sympathy,  ere  he  could  relieve  the 
mystified  clergyman  by  explaining 
that,  having  the  mad  woman  inside, 
was  merely  the  slang  coachman's  an- 
swer to  any  casual  inquirer,  as  a 
reason  for  having  the  windows  up 
when  there  was  no  cme  inside  the 
coach. 

"How  singular  it  isl"  observed 
our  curate,  "how  very  singular  that 
people  seem  to  take  every  oppor- 
tumty  of  avoiding  plain  ^* 

Here  a  glance  nrom  his  Elixa  said 
to  him,  as  plainly  as  though  the  words 
had  been  uttered,  "  Kow  don't  begin 
preadiing  here,  Henry !  Your  rea- 
soning will  be  all  thrown  awav,"  so 
he  checked  himself,  while  she,  in 
high  spirits,  conjured  him  to  think 
for  the  moment  of  nothing  dse  bat 
the  refireshment  so  kindly  and  con- 
siderately placed  before  him  by  their 
good  neighbours ;  and  he  endeavoor- 
ed  accordingly  to  comply,  by  sippmg 
his  coffee  and  looking  round  wttn 
the  calm  smile  of  grateful  content, 
though,  ever  and  anon,  as  their  e^es 
met,  something  akin  to  mutual  pnde 
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bmmeas,  in  thoughtless  secorit;^, 
and  when  douds  overshadowed  their 
path  of  life  she  had  looked  trust- 
fbllv  to  him  for  direction ;  and  as  the 
daikness  increased  she  had,  while 
leamng  npon  his  arm  for  support, 
whispmd  cheerfully  of  the  future 
into  his  ear,  lone  after  her  own 
roirit  was  inwaruy  drooping  with 
tne  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred; 
tnd,  even  when  (to  speak  the  whole 
truth)  painful  doubts  would  some- 
times intrude  on  her  mind,  whether 
she  had  not  overestimated  histidents 
and  acquirements,  she  kept  a  loviuff 
gnard  over  her  words,  nor  permitted 
a  kx>k  to  reveal  the  unwelcome  mis- 
giving. And  thus,  ^Wish  meeting 
insb,  and  will  preventing  will,"  they 
seemed  to  her  to  have  moved  on- 
ward in  something  like  equality,  till 
the  rough  blasts  of  adversity  came 
down  upon  them  in  pitiless  strength, 
And  their  forlorn,  powerless  condi- 
tion, miffht  be  compared  to  that  of 
those  who  "  go  down  into  the  deep 
waters,*"  as  they  mentally  ^  staggered 
snd  reeled  to  and  fro,  and  were  at 
their  wit's  end."  Th^  had  then 
"  called  upon  the  Lord  r  though 
>he  felt  and  confessed  with  sincenty 
and  gratitude,  that  "He  had  de- 
lirered  them  from  their  trouble,  and 
broT^t  them  into  the  desired  ha* 
▼en,  she  looked  upon  her  beloved 
hnsband  as  "the  pilot  who  (under 
the  Koidance  of  Providence)  had 
weathered  the  storm.'*  His  exertions 
Mid  talents — all  without  her  aid  — 
had  been  the  means  of  averting  their 
shipwreck  amid  the  shoi^ls  of  penury ; 
and  scarcely  could  a  Boman  matron 
have  felt  more  pride  in  her  warrior 
loid  on  the  morning  of  his  triumph, 
than  did  our  gentle  lady  in  her  meek 
and  humble  spouse,  now  that  he  was 
g(nng  up  into  the  great  city  to  re* 
ceive  his  reward. 

As  for  the  good  man  himself,  he 
had  been  too  long  accustomed  to 
'ead  her  thoughts  not  to  be  aware  of 
the  tribute  so  gratefuUy  and  joy- 
ously accorded  to  him  by  those  elo- 
quent, deep  blue,  glistening  eyes; 
and,  as  they  thus  gazed  upon  each 
other  with  delight  and  pride,  bright 
^ns  of  the  future,— all  without  a 
dond,— came  crowding  on  their 
minds,  till  suddenly  the  rough  voice 
of  the  coachman  recalled  them  to  the 
P'^iaent,  by  exclaiming,-^ 

*^Now^  Birr  a  brief  but  authori- 


tative sunmions,  requiring  instant  at- 
tention. 

"Shall  us  give  un  three  cheers, 
master?"  whispered  the  ostler,  as 
Mr.  Meadows  was  going  toward  the 
coach. 

"  No :  rabbit  it,  that'll  never  do  I " 
replied  the  more  considerate  land- 
lord ;  "  'twould  look  as  if  we  were 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  I'm  sure 
we  am't  that." 

"No,  that  we  baint!"  said  the 
man,  "but  uncommon  sorry.  So, 
suppose  as  us  gives  three  groans? 
Should  like  to  do  summut  to  shew 
un  respect." 
<  "Rabbit  ye  for  a  noodle!"  cried 
Jacob,  impatiently.  "Either  hold 
your  tongue,  or  do  as  I  do;"  and 
the  moment  after  "bang I"  went  the 
coach  door,  and  the  guard  called  out, 
"All  right!" 

"  God  bless  you,  sir !  A  pleasant 
journey  to  you !"  exclaimed  tne  land- 
lord and  ms  wife ;  and  the  cry  was 
taken  up  by  waiter,  chambermaid, 
cook,  ostler,  boots,  and  horsekeepers, 
and  continued  with  rustic  heartmess 
till  the  subject  of  their  good  wishes 
lost  the  exhilarating  sounds  by  dis- 
tance and  the  harsh  grinding  of  the 
wheels. 

Nothing  worthy  of  our  notice  oc- 
curred during  the  progress  of  his 
journey  to  London ;  out  truth  com- 

eels  us  to  record,  that,  in  the  solitary 
ours  of  the  mominff,  he  employed 
himself  in  analysing  ms  recent  con- 
duct and  feelings  m  a  way  which, 
to  many,  will  doubtless  seem  quite 
preposterous.   He  really  made  it  a 

Question,  whether  the  pleasure  he 
erived  from  the  prospect  of  ad- 
vancement was  not  unbecomingly 
excessive  in  a  Christian  priest,  about 
to  relinquish  all  further  care  of  those 
over  wnom  he  had  watched  for  so 
many  years,  and  among  whom  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  his  watch- 
fulness had  been  essentially  usefuL 

"Alas!"  thought  he,  "if,  instead 
of  a  rectory,  I  bad  been  offered  a 
curacy  of  the  same  value  as  that  I 
now  hold,  methinks,  that  the  path  of 
duty  would  hardly  have  appeared  so 
clear ;  and,  doubtless,  I  should  have 
felt  reluctance,  if  not  compunction, 
at  the  idea  of  abandonmg  my  old 
parishioners.  Hem  I  AD«mdoning 
them!  What  arrogance!  Just  as 
thoueh  I  were  so  much  more  capa- 
Ue  tWi  other^, 
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work!  My  mind  is  fiur  from  being 
in  a  proper  frame.  I  feel  exalted — 
confused — I  do  not  understand  it — 
but  certainly  I  cannot  carry  on  the 
train  of  reasoning  so  cleariy  as  I 
wish — though  I  do  perceive  that 
money — and  Eliza,  and  the  dear 
children,  are  distinctly— yes — must 
be  included  in  the  category — argu- 
ment — postulate — and — preponde- 
rate— and — well — Grod  bless  them, 
and  make  us  all  thankful  !*" 

And  in  visionary  flights,  with 
the  dear  familiar  faces  of  his  home 
floating  as  in  air  around,  the  good 
man*8  spirit  wildly  wandered  till  the 
sun  had  risen  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  vehicle  stopped,  taid  a  plea- 
sant female  voice  called  him  back  to 
the  coarser  realities  of  life  by  an- 
nouncing, "Please,  sir,  the  coach 
stops  here  twenty  minutes  to  break- 
fast." 

The  remainder  of  his  journey  was 
rendered  an  agreeable  contrast  to  his 
winter  "Accommodation'*  endurance 
by  the  frequent  change  of  "  short" 
passengers,  both  male  and  female, 
whom  the  fair  weatlier  had  lured 
f^om  home  to  e^jo^  visit  and  holi- 
day-making in  a  spirit  that  seemed 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  poet's 
assertion,  that, — 

"  Most  men  are  merriest  when  they  are 
from  home." 

Our  curate  was  not  the  person  to 
throw  a  gloom  over  their  enjoyment. 
As  they  came  and  went  he  greeted 
them,  and  in  fhmiliar  chat  contem- 
plated their  cheerful  countenances 
with  a  zest  emanating  from  his 
wonted  delight  in  seeing  people  hap- 
py, but  greatly  enhanced  by  the  no- 
velty of  bustle  and  variety,  so  difler- 
ent  from  his  accustomed  regular 
course  of  life.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
midst  of  jocularity  and  merriment, 
he  contrived  slyly  occasionally  to 
drop  a  f^w  grains  of  "  the  good  seed 
that,  peradventure,  might  bring  forth 
fruit  hereafter.''  And  so,  with  a 
placid,  contented  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance, and  a  heart  swelling  with 
gratitude,  and  without  the  smallest 
misgiving  for  the  future,  he  once 
more  entered  London. 

In  the  meanwhile,  "that  long- 
legged  monster  christened  Law"  had 
been  stretching  forth  its  inquisitorial 
"^elers,  searchmg  and  ffroping  into 

icure  holes  and  uucSmu  comers 


for  prey.  It  was,  howerer,  middtj 
ere  the  indefiidgable  process  arooied 
the  wretched  Downer  from  a  fbveriih, 
uneasy  attempt  at  forgetfUness,  ai 
he  lay  outstretched  upon  a  wooden 
bench  occup3dng  one  side  of  a  sbmU 
dark  room  in  a  low  public-home. 
He  had  been  up  all  the  previooi 
night,  engaged  unsuooessfttlly  in  hii 
now  habituei  base  vocation  ct  gamb- 
ling ;  and  finding  himself  a  coraideiv 
abte  loser,  had  subsequently  flown  to 
his  no  less  habitual  refuge  fVom  the 
persecution  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
for  some  hours  slumbered  in  drunken 
oblivion,  to  which,  on  awaking,  he 
was  vainly  endeavouring  to  rsdirD, 
when  the  startling  announoemest 
that  he  was  "  wanted'*  reached  hii 
ear. 

"Me?  Impossible r  heexdained, 
with  a  look  of  wild  alarm. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  any  thing  very 
particular,"  replied  the  officer,  in 
pursuance  of  mstructions  reoeiTed 
irom  his  superior  (the  quiet  nan), 
who  had  already  "  reported  prograi'' 
to  the  acting  magistrate,  and  tmt>wD 
out  suggestions  which  led  to  the 
course  of  examination  atowardi 
pursued. 

"Humph I  Kit'snothmgpartko- 
lar,  and  you  don't  know  what  it's 
about,"  said  Downer,  "upon 
word,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  he 
troubled,  or  be  at  the  beek  and  call 

of  any  one;  and  ril  be  "  Here 

he  gave  vent  to  certun  foul  unniean- 
ing  imprecations,  and  assuming  a 
surly,  blustering,  independent  sir, 
concluded  with,  "Tve  a  great  nrind 
to  say  I  won't  go  with  you." 

"  You  had  better,"  said  the  officer, 
with  a  calm,  derisive  smile,  as  tboogli 
speaking  to  an  unruly  chiM,  and 
amused  with  its  impotent  dis^y  ^ 
waywardness ;  but,  checking  i""*^ 
on  observing  the  chilling  efieci  of 
his  look  and  words,  he  added  in  a 
lighter  encouraging  tone,  "Phoo, 
phool  What's  the  use  of  making  a 
fuss  about  it  ?  Your  time  can't  be 
so  very  precious  or  you  wouldnt 
have  been  lyine  snoozing  there,  8oj 
come  along  I  Uiat's  a  good  ^bUowI 
As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  they  want 
you  to  tell  *em  all  you  know  aboot 
some  five-pound  notes  as  were  psi«d 
at  JBath  " 

"  Why  should  they  bother 
about  'em  ?   I  can  but  tell  *em  wtat 
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Inropose  tbcy  maet  hare  ikest  say 
in  toe  matter  as  well  as  the  others, 
•0  here  goes!  Come  along!  Call  a 
coadifWiUye?'*  And  with  a  reddess, 
swaggering  air,  and  as  little  of  ap- 
prehennoa  as  oonld  be  felt  under 
soeh  drcomstanoes,  by  a  mind  eon- 
Kioos  of  guilt,  the  d^raded  man 
wit  his  way,  and  was  shortly  intro- 
dneed  to  the  sitting  magistrate,  who 
aceosted  him  with  a  distont  calm  ci- 
Tili^  that  soon  made  him  feel  per« 
fiectly  at  ease. 

The  first  part  of  his  examinatioii 
idated  to  several  of  the  fiye-pound 
notes  that  had  been  nassed  in  Bath, 
but  could  not  be  satismctorily  traced, 
and  of  them.  Downer  truly  ayerred, 
that  he  really  could  give  no  positive 
aeomnt,  as  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  marking  ch*  taking  Uie  numbers  of 
those  he  recdved.  He  described 
huBself  as  a  gentleman  living  upon 
his  means,  and  acknowledged  tnat 
he  had  been  induced,  while  at  Bath, 
to  epeod  an  odd  hour  occasionally  at 
places  where  considerable  sums  were 
OHtttantly  changing  hands,  and  the 
notes  in  question  might  so  have 
paned  through  his  for  aught  he 
eould  tell;  "but  really,**  he  con- 
doded,  with  an  assumption  of  hau- 
teor  and  half-ofiended  dignity,  "  aa 
I  told  all  this  to  the  other  people,  I 
ttn*t  see  what*s  the  use  of  asking  me 
tboat  them  over  and  over  agaiiw* 

We  are  oblijB;ed  to  appear  rather 
mqiuative  at  times,**  oHbeerved  the 
magistrate.  "  Allow  me  to  ask,  Do 
yon  never  mark  bank-notes  ?** 

"Why,  as  for  never,  I  can*t  say 
that,  for  sometimes  tradesmen  won  t 
give  change  without  one*s  address, 
and  then  ** 

"I  understand.  You  comply,  of 
ttmrse,  and  write  your  name  ? 

"Of  course.  But  among  gentle- 
men, any  thing  of  that  sort  is  quite 
out  of  character.  We  are  upon  ho* 
nonr.*" 

"Ahem I  and  so  your  name  ia 
James  Downer,  afia#— what?" 

Alias  I  I  d(m*t  understand  you. 
I«t  me  teU  you,  sir,  I  consider  that 
4  most  ui^ustifiable  insinuaticm.** 

"Do  you  P  Well,  don*t  put  your- 
self in  a  passion,  but  just  tell  me 
what  you  know  of  Mr.  Dore  of  Po- 
land Street?" 

**I  never  heard  of  such  a  person,** 
w  D(mMr*8  bluff  repty,  at  thk 
MitM  of  aa  addicte  that  he  had 


invented  and  written  when  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  at  the  public-house 
near  Moorfields. 

"  We  must  refresh  your  memory, 
then,**  said  the  magistrate,  and  forth- 
with the  landlord  of  the  Pavement 
was  brought  forward,  and  in  due 
fbrm  swore  to  the  identity  of  the 
note,  and  the  person  from  whom 
he  had  reoeivea  it ;  and  who  now, 
on  hearing  the  evidence,  suddenly 
changed  colour,  bit  his  lips,  passed 
his  hand  across  hia  brows,  and  vainly 
endeavoured  to  retain  self-possession. 

*^What  have  you  to  say  to  that, 
James  Downer,  alias  Dore?**  in- 
quired the  magistrate. 

"The  man%  mistaken.  I  know 
BOthinff  about  it,**  replied  Downer, 
doggecUy ;  and  then,  struck  by  what 
he  deemed  a  lucky  thought,  ne  ad- 
ded, "Besides,  at  the  time  he  speaks 
of  I  was  at  Bath,-— I  can  prove  that** 

"  Indeed!  An  aUbif  We  are  used 
to  such  things  here,  and  so  it  would 
seem  are  you;  and  you  must  be 
pretty  well  provided,  too,  to  have 
one  ready  for  any  indefimte  time, 
for  certamly,  as  yet  no  particular 
day  has  been  mentioned.  Perhaps 
our  host  here  can  remedy  the  den* 
ciency  ?** 

"ii^o  mistake  about  that,  your 
worship,  anyhow,**  said  the  witness ; 
"  for  I  brought  my  book  a  purpose, 
and  here  it  is  !**  And  he  swore  to  the 
precise  morning  of  the  transaction. 

"  Now,  James  Downer,  alias  Dore^*' 
resumed  the  magistrate,  in  a  seriouft 
tone,  "  you  must  tell  me  at  once 
where  you  got  this  note,  or  find  hmk 
for  your  appearance  when  called 
upon.** 

"  You  cannot  mean  that,  sir  I  It*s 
impossible  I**  tremulously  eiaculated 
the  victim  of  his  own  evil  devices. 
"How  can  I  tell  where  I  got  the 
note,  at  this  distance  of  time  r* 

"  You  will  have  time  to  recollect 
while  you  are  in  confinement  (fori 
suppose  bail  is  out  of  the  <]^uestion) ; 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  thmk  it  but 
fair  to  inform  you  for  your  govern- 
ment, in  case  you  have  been  inno- 
cently led  into  this  difficulty  by 
others,  that  all  the  notes  about  which 
we  are  inquiring  formed  part  of  a 
muck  laiger  sum  obtained  by  a  forged 
document.** 

At  this  information,  the  prisoner 
started  with  a  bewildered  air  of  as- 
tonishment, and  ezdaimedL  "It call 
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God  to  witness,  I  know  nothing  of 

"I  believe  you,**  said  the  magis- 
trate, solemnly.  "  You  are  not  ac- 
cused of  that  forgery;"  and,  as  he 
laid  a  deep  stress  on  the  monosylla- 
ble, he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  prisoner, 
who  quailed  beneath  them  with  feel- 
ings that  may  be  compared  to  those 
of  a  noxious  animal  when,  after  as 
it  imagines  cunningly  escaping  from 
the  hunters,  it  suddenly  discovers 
itself  to  have  been  driven  into  a 
snare,  and  perceives  the  net  closing 
on  all  sides  for  its  destruction.  More 
than  one  of  the  strangers  present 
thought  the  magistrate  wantonly  se- 
vere, but  when  he  ceased  speaking 
there  was  a  hushed  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  scarcely  audible  grating 
of  pen  on  paper,  a  sound  of  fearful 
import  to  the  degraded  man,  who 
glanced  hurriedlv  and  almost  fiercely 
round,  as  though  about  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  at  escape,  and  then, 
perceiviog  that  it  would  be  hopeless, 
threw  himself  upon  a  seat  and  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

When  committed  to  prison,  and 
during  the  solitude  of  the  succeeding 
night,  he  at  first  employed  the  rest- 
less hours  in  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade himself  that  the  magistrate's 
words  and  manner  were  nothing 
more  than  a  display  of  ^Uhe  inso- 
lence of  office;"  but  the  terrors  of 
conscious  guilt  rose  paramount  over 
every  effort.  It  was  impossible,  he 
deemed,  that  they  would  have  ven- 
tured to  deprive  him  of  liberty  for 
not  being  able  or  willing  to  account 
for  a  note,  or  even  for  giving  a  false 
address.  There  must  be  a  suspicion 
against  him  of  some  higher  crime, 
and  therefore  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  devise  a  plan  of  defence,  in 
case  the  accusation  were  brought 
forward.  He  reviewed  every  step  in 
the  nefarious  transaction,  and,  though 
within  prison  walls,  gloated  over  his 
own  cunning  as  he  thought  of  the 


had  in  that  case  committed  it  for  a 
larger  sum  were  nndiscovered ;  why,* 
therefore,  should  he  fear,  having  no 
accomplices  ?  He  had  but  to  be  true 
to  hin^f.  And  thus  he  continued, 
between  intervals  of  uneasy  sleep,  to 
harden  his  heart  and  ^cry  peace, 
peace!  where  there  was  no  peace," 
till  the  hour  when  strangers  were 
admitted  into  the  prison,  and  then 
he  was  visited  by  one  who  called 
himself  his  friend,  and  who,  after 
endeavouring  to  "cheer  up"  hb 
spirits  in  a  way  unworthy  of  record, 
gave  him  a  piece  of  information  that 
changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 
It  was  simply  that  "the  five-pound 
notes  which  there  had  been  such  a 
fuss  about  were  part  of  the  lot  that 
the  City  bankers  were  diddled  out  of 
last  sununer  by  the  clever  imitatioo 
of  Henry  Brown  and  Co.*8  signa- 
ture." Over  this  fact,  when  again 
left  alone,  the  prisoner  con^uedly 
pondered,  at  first  with  wonder,  then 
with  suspicion,  that  grew  stronger 
and  stronger  till  he  argued  bimKif 
into  the  belief  that  the  forgery  in 
question  had  been  committed  by  Mr. 
Meadows,  whose  story  of  the  bishop's 
secret  generosity  was  of  course  a 
fiction,  invented  to  account  for  the 
sudden  possession  of  money  by  one 
so  notoriously  poor.  This  idea,  once 
admitted,  received  corroboration  from 
the  remembrance  of  much  that  had 
passed  between  them  in  London,— 
such  as  the  curate's  disguise  and 
caref\il  concealment  of  his  name  and 
profession,  as  also  for  the  severity 
with  which  he  had  spoken  of  him- 
self for  the  crime  of  running  in 
debt,— a  piece  of  hypocrisy  for  wnich 
Downer  now  admired  him  exceed- 
ingly. "  Yes,"  thought  he,  "  it  was 
capitally  done !  He  was  always  a 
clever  fellow  at  Oxford.  Deep,  con- 
founded deep,  and  sly !  I  see  it  all 
now.  The  cunning  dc^!  to  think 
of  blinding  me  by  talkmg  so  inno- 
cently, t^  of  Brown  being  his 
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out  of  him  for  this!  Tes,  he*d  bet- 
ter not  try  to  cut  me;  or  else  

Ay,  ay,  we  are  in  the  same  boat 
iiov,8iiik  or  swim;  so  no  more  inno- 
cent airs  or  canting  I  As  soon  as  I 
get  out  rU  go  to  Milfield.**  And 
in  spite  of  an  inward  voice  that 
wbis^erea,  eren  to  his  weak  mind,  of 
the  nnprobability  of  such  tortuous 
conclusions,  in  base  depravity  of  in- 
tent and  thought  the  miserable  crea- 
ture passed  the  morning  till  the  hour 
arrived  for  his  re-examination. 

When  interrogated  by  the  magis- 
trate, he  gave  the  same  reply  as  on 
the  preceding  day,  but  with  greater 
sdf-commana ;  and,  after  a  question 
or  two,  observed  flippantly,  "If  you 
bother  me  for  a  month  I  can't  recol- 
lect where  I  got  the  note;  and  as 
for  the  foolish  address,  I  suppose  I 
ms  drunk  when  I  wrote  it.  That's 
all  I  know  about  it.'*  And  he  looked 
with  an  impudent  smile  roimd  the 
office  as  if  to  catch  the  approving 
eye  of  some  one  present. 

**We  shall  require  your  friend's 
presence,**  said  the  magistrate  to  Dr. 
Barlow,  who  was  seated  with  him  on 
the  bench,  and  who  immediately 
rose  and  left  the  office,  and,  after  a 
few  moments'  absence,  returned  with 
Mr.  Meadows,  whom  he  had  kept  in 
igDonnoe  of  the  kind  of  eviaence 
required  from  him.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  the  curate  had  been  in 
such  a  place,  and  therefore  he  felt 
somewhat  nervous  while  approach- 
ing through  an  inconvenient  press 
to  the  magistrate,  who  was  about  to 
address  him,  when  suddenlv  a  cry  of 
i^;ony,  as  from  one  who  had  been 
stricken  with  a  mortal  wound,  called 
the  attention  of  all  present  to  the 
prisoner. 

He  had  caught  si^ht  of  the  wit- 
ness's profile,  in  spite  of  arran^e- 
meDts  made  so  as  presently  to  bnng 
them  abruptly  face  to  face,  and  which 
now  prevented  our  curate  from  re- 
cognising the  wretched  man,  as  the 
assistants  crowded  round  to  lift  him 
from  the  floor,  and  bear  him  away 
in  a  state  of  insensibility. 


Mr.  Meadows  wu  accordingly  duly 
sworn,  and  repeated  every  particu- 
lar; and  then,  as  before,  expressed 
his  regret  at  being  in  ignorance  of 
Downer's  address. 

"  If  vou  vdll  be  so  good  as  to  take 
a  seat  nere  for  a  few  minutes,"  said 
the  magistrate,  ^we  shall  prohablv 
be  able  to  assist  you  in  that  respect ;  * 
and  then,  turning  to  his  clerk,  he 
proceeded  to  the  next  case  in  his 
routine  of  duty. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Downer,  on 
recovering  recollection,  vehemently 
urged  those  around  to  give  him 
brandy,  which  he  declared  to  be  the 
only,  but  alwavs  certain  remedj^; 
and  the  medical  attendant  was  m- 
duced  to  acquiesce  in  his  wish,  not 
suspecting  that  he  had  already 
(through  his  visiting  friend)  been 
clandestinely  suppU^  with  a  like 
stimulus.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when  again  brought  into  the  office 
there  was  a  fierce  expression  of  min- 
gled fear  and  rage  m  his  look,  his 
eves  gleaming  unnaturally,  while 
thick  drops  of  cold  perspiration 
trickled  down  his  pale,  clamnnr  coun- 
tenance. The  deposition  of  Mr.  Mea- 
dows was  read  to  him.  It  was  what 
he  had  expected;  and,  though  but 
simple  truth,  seemed  to  his  confused 
intellect  as  most  cunningly  devised 
for  his  destruction.  He  felt  his 
coward  heart  again  sinking  within 
him.  There  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost;  and,  in  the  utter  reckless- 
ness of  forlorn  hope,  he  snatched  at 
the  only  remaining  chance  of  escape, 
and  summoning  all  his  energies  ex- 
claimed, with  quivering  lips,  as  he 
pointed  to  Mr.  Meadows,  "There 
sits  the  man  who  forged  the  checks 
on  Henry  Brown  and  Company  1'* 

The  scene  produced  by  this  accu- 
sation is  indescribable.  At  first  there 
was  a  eeneral  burst  of  indignation 
from  alfpresent,  but  it  had  scarcely 
subsided  ere  the  singular  demeanour 
and  extreme  excitement  of  the  clerx- 
cal  witness  fixed  every  eye^^V^ 
him.   At  the  name  of  Henry  Brovra 

he  had  started  and^  changed  ' 
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TOUCHING  AKTONT  TH£  TRIUMVIR  AND  CICERO  THE  ORATOR. 
BT  MORGAN  RATTLER. 


Iir  mr  last  paper  upon  Horace  the 
poet,  his  patrons,  friends,  associates, 
acquaintances,  and  so  forth,  I  said 
something  about  the  relations  per- 
sonal and  political,  between  the  two 
world-famous  men  whose  names  I 
have  just  written  at  the  top  of  this 
page.  Relations,  by  the  way,  they 
were  of  a  strange  oixler,  such  as  only 
could  be  described  as  arising  from 
congenital  antipathv,  under  the  in- 
fluence— if  one  could  believe  it— of 
their  respective  stars,  and  from  in- 
voluntary collision  under  the  force 
of  &te.  To  themselves,  these  rela- 
tions and  the  consequent  conflicts 
were  destructive  as  breathing  men  of 
mould;  and  they  were  so  utterly 
ruinous  to  the  republic,  as  to  leave 
no  chance  for  its  redemption  or  re- 
suscitation, even  by  the  most  vehe- 
ment throes  of  time.  I  propose, 
now,  to  say  a  little  more  on  this 
matter,  as  a  question,  sole  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  set  it  straight. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Cicero  the 
consul  did  Lentulus,  the  fkther-in- 
law  of  Antony,  to  death,  under  most 
signal  circumstances  of  oflence ;  and, 
that  he  was  the  motive  cause  of  the 
murder  of  Clodius,  the  first  husband 
of  Antony's  wife  Pulvia.  Mother 
and  wife,  therefore,  cried  aloud  to 
Antony  for  indiniation,  if  not  ven- 
geance against  Cicero,  as  the  brutal 
executioner  of  the  husband  of  the  one, 
and  the  cowardly  instigator  of  the 
murder  of  the  husband  of  the  other. 
And  as  both  women  had  much  influ- 
ence over  him,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  not  be  touched  by  their  re- 
clamations. I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  cruel  and  ignominious  mode  ' 
in  which  Lentulus,  of  the  illustrious 
race  of  the  Comelii,  the  second  hus- 
band of  Antonv*s  mother  Julia,  was 


the  best,  boldest,  and  most  stead&ai 
friends  of  Cicero  the  consul.  But 
in  the  aflair  of  Clodius*s  intruding 
himself  in  woman's  apparel  into 
Caesar's  house,  during  the  perfton- 
ance  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Boha 
Dba,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  waa  sur- 
mised, of  enjoying  an  interview  with 
Pompeia,  dau^ter  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  and  wife  of  Julius  Cesar, 
Cicero,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife 
Terentia,  turned  dean  against  his 
former  friend.   Clodius  wanted  to 
prove  an  ahbi;  his  old  ally  vote- 
teered  his  testimony  against  him,  ia 
an  accusation  in  which  Csesar  the 
husband  did  not  join,  saying,  he  dis- 
believed the  story,  albeit,  he  dki  re- 
pudiate Pompeia,  on  the  piiDCi|Je 
that  Cssar's  wife  should  not  be  sus- 
pected.  Clodius  was  tried  and  ae* 
quitted ;  justly  or  unjustly,  it  matters 
not  to  inauire ;  but  every  body  wiH 
see,  that  tne  charge  of  bribery  against 
the  judges  was  easy  to  lie  made, 
and  impossible  to  be  disprored. 
After  this,  Clodius  eot  appourted 
tribune  of  the  peopk,  ana  Q[iiite 
turned  the  tables  upon  Cicero.  Cn»^ 
sus  openly,  and  Pompey  with  aooie 
outward  show  of  impartiality,  tAM. 
with  Clodius ;  Csesar,  too,  soon  joined 
their  ranks,  disg^usted  with  the  wedir-* 
ness  and  insincerity  of  Cicero.  He 
(^uoth  Plutarch)  did  leane  unto 
nun  (Csesar),  though  he  knew  faim 
no  fast  friend  of  his,  and  mistmsled 
him  for  matters  past  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy,  and  prayed  him  that  he 
might  go  to  the  wars  with  him  (in 
Gaul),  as  one  of  his  lieutenants: 
Csesar  granted  him."   But  Clodiiis 
talked  the  poor  waverer  over,  say* 


'  He  had  rather  cause  to  thinke  VI  of 
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Gear  himself  said  before  all  the 
people,  "That  he  thought  Cicero 
hid  pat  Loitulus,  Cethegua,  and  the 
rest,  unjustly  to  death,  and  contrary 
to  law,  without  lawful  triall  and  con- 
dennalion.  And  this  was  the  fault 
for  the  which  Cicero  was  openly  ac- 
cised.''  Well,  Cicero  was  banished, 
md  his  houses  rased.  Afterwards, 
C3odiii8  quarrelled  with  Fompey; 
ud  Cicno  was  recalled.  BhortEly 
ifter,  Clodius,  although  tnbune,  and 
therefore  sacred  in  his  person,  by 
Tirtne  of  the  office,  was  assassinated 
by  Cicero's  &iend  and  partisan  Milo. 
flie  orator  was  to  have  defended 
Milo  against  the  charge  of  murder, 
1ml  was  afraid  to  appear.  Pompey, 
who,  erstwhile,  had  been  mainly  in- 
rtnunental  in  recalling  Cicero,  hav- 
ing introduced  a  force  of  armed  men 
into  the  forum,  and  Milo  was  con- 
denmed  to  banishment,  and  left  to 
ttl  harbatos  pisces  at  Marseilles. 
But  Cicero  published  afterwards  a 
Titnnerative  pamphlet,  in  which 
irach  of  that  he  had  alleged  against 
OniHne  in  former  days  was  now 
dmndered  aeainst  the  fViend  who 
had  most  ably  assisted  him  in  that 
crisk  Truth  to  say,  as  aids  to  his- 
toiy,  or  as  testimonies  to  the  charac- 
ters of  contemporaries,  Cicero's  mag- 
niloquent panegyrics,  and  coarse, 
latter,  high-souncung  invectives,  were 
alike  equally  worthless.  They,  whe- 
ther in  the  one  vein  or  in  the  other, 
represented  nothiijg  trulv  but  the 
feelings  and  passions  at  the  moment 
of  the  weak  and  wavering,  but  big- 
moathed  individuals  who  gave  them 
utterance. 

In  the  dvil  war  between  Caesar 
wd  pMnpey,  after  much  hesitation 
and  pitiable  paltering,  he  joined  the 
latter  in  his  camp,  where  he  made 
^mnself  despicable  as  a  supporter, 
and  odious  as  an  imbecile  joker. 
He  was  sick  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
ofPharsalia,  and  did  notappenjc  on 
the  field. 


"  Pompey  being  fied,  and  Cato  at  diat 
time  at  Dyiraohium,  where  he  had  ga- 
thered a  great  number  of  men  of  war, 
and  also  prepared  a  great  narie,  be 
praied  Cicero  to  take  charge  of  all  this 
annie,  as  it  pertained  unto  Lim,  baring 
been  consul.*  Cicero  did  not  only  re- 
fuse it,  but  aUo  told  them,  he  would 
meddle  no  more  with  this  war.  But 
this  was  enough  to  have  made  him  bin 
ftlaine:  for  the  younger  Pompey  (Coeina 
Pompeius,  he  who  fou^^ht  so  glortoatly 
at  MundaV  and  his  friends  called  him 
traitor,  ana  drew  their  tworda  upon  him 
to  kill  him,  which  they  had  done,  bad 
not  Cato  stepned  betweene  them  and 
bim ;  and  yet,  nad  be  much  ado  to  sare 
bim;  and  to  ooBTey  bim  safely  out  of  the 
camp." 

Cicero  then  went  to  BrundusiuBV 
and  threw  himself  on  Cssar's  cle« 
mency.  Of  course  he  was  pardoned 
fWmldy,  and  with  the  most  graceful 
courte^,  by  the  Divus  Julius.  But 
thenceK>rth,  until  the  murder  of 
Caesar,  as  his  letters  to  Atticus  tes- 
tify, he  lived  in  a  state  of  the  most 
miserable  apprehension,  mistrusting 
Caesar^s  feelmg  towards  him — which 
was  simply  one  of  admiration  for 
the  scholar  and  the  author,  and  of 
the  uttermost  omtempt  for  the  man, 
the  administrator,  and  the  politician 
— and  shiverinKwith  dread  lest  his 
old  friends,  the  Fompeianists,  should 
conquer  abroad,  and  then  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Italy.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  he  was  cognisant  of  and 
promoted  the  conspiracy  to  assassi- 
nate Julius,  though  ne  was  too  timor- 
ous to  bear  his  part  in  the  "great 
quell,"  and  had  not  been  trusted  as  to 
tne  time.  The  notion  commonly  pre- 
valent, that  the  well-known  scene  at 
the  Lupercalia,— the  thrice  tender- 
ing the  kingly  cro¥m  by  Antonius, 
and  so  forth,— bad  any  thing  to  do 
with  causing  or  precipitating  the 
murder  of  Julius  is  erroneou^  Ub- 
sar  was  perpetual  dictator.  ^^^^ 

moreov^  /Tthe  ^- 

Cffisar.t  He  had  already  aOl^tlie  sup 

,   ^r.A  rowardlv  person  aaCictro. 
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stance  of  power.  Is  it  for  a  moment 
to  be  fkncied  he  would  be  weak 
enough  to  peril  all,  to  substitute  a 
diadem  for  the  laurel-wreath,  and  to 
assume  the  odious  name  of  king? 
No :  it  is  absurd.  His  very  friend 
Antonius  was  supposed  by  the  con- 
spkators  to  have  not  simply  enough 
of  the  old  leaven  in  him  to  resist 
this,  but  even  to  prefer  the  restora- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  in  its 

fristine  form  to  his  love  for  Caesar, 
lutarch  says, — 

"  They  stood  doubtful  whether  they 
should  make  Antonius  privy  to  tbeir  de- 
sign or  not.  All  the  rest  liked  of  it  sav- 
ing Trebonius  only.  He  told  them,  that 
when  they  rode  to  meet  Cssar  at  bis  re- 
turn  out  of  Spaine,  Antonius  and  he 
always  keeping  company,  and  lying  to- 
gether by  the  way,  he  felt  bis  mind  afar 
off.  But  Antony,  finding  bis  meaning, 
would  hearken  no  more  to  it,  and  yet, 
notwithstanding,  never  made  Cssar  ac- 

Jiuainted  with  this  talke,  but  had  faith- 
ully  kept  it  to  bimselfe.*  After  that, 
they  consulted  whether  they  should  not 
kill  Antonius  with  Cssar.  But  Brutus 
would  in  no  wise  consent  to  it,  saying, 
*  That  venturing  on  such  an  enterprise 
as  that  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
justice,  it  ought  to  be  clear  from  all  vil- 
lany.*" 

The  generous  feeling  of  Brutus 
prevailed,  and  Antony  was  wiled 
away  by  Caius  Trebonius  from  the 
senate-nouse  while  the  other  con- 
spirators were  committing  the  mur- 
der. This  done,  Antony  at  first  con- 
cealed himself;  but,  finding  no  man 
else  but  Caesar  had  been  slain,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  murderers 
had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Capitol,  so  strictly  was  the  crime 
confined  to  the  perpetrators,  so  ill- 
devised  and  fooibhly  wrought  out 
was  it,  so  little  did  it  meet  with  any 
popular  or  national  sympathy  or 
show  of  approbation,  much  less  sup- 
port, that  he  resumed  his  state  as 
consul,  for  such  he  was  at  the  time, 
and  sending  his  son  as  a  hostage, — 

"  Ua  VkoA  iham  Imldlv  AAmA  dnwn  on 


g»point  provinces  unto  Casaius  aiMl 
rutn«,  the  which  the  senate  confinn^l, 
and  further  ordcdned  that  they  thould  €»»- 
eel  none  of  Casar's  laws!  Thus  weot 
Antonius  out  of  the  senate  more  prai»ed 
and  better  esteemed  than  ever  man  was, 
because  it  seemed  to  every  man  that  he 
bad  cut  off  all  occasion  of  civil  wara^and 
that  be  bad  riiewed  himself  a  mar?^- 
loosly  wise  governor  of  the  conunoii- 
wealtb,  for  the  appeasing  of  tbeae  mat- 
ters  of  so  great  weight  and  importanoe. 

Cicero  himself,  in  his  pamphlet 
commonly  called  the  second  philip- 
pic, alludes  to  this  :— "  Recordare, 
^tur,  Marce  Antoni,  diem  quo  dic- 
taturam  sustulisti.  Pone  ante  ocu- 
los  laetitiam  senatus  populique  Ro- 
mani,  confer  cum  hac  nummatione 
tua,  tuorumque :  tum  intelligw  quan- 
tum inter  laudem  et  lucrum  intersit 
Remember,  therefore,  Mark  Antony, 
that  day  when  you  abolished  the 
dictatorship.  Place  before  your  eyes 
the  joy  of  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
people.  Compare  it  with  the  hoards 
of  yourself  and  your  associates ;  and 
then  you  will  understand  how  great 
is  the  difference  betwixt  gain  and 
glory-" 

Circumstances  now  naturally 
placed  Antony  the  consul  in  the  as- 
cendant. The  conspirators  had  no 
party  in  Rome — none  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  they  had  no  army  any  where. 
And  Lepidus,  a  devoted  friend  of 
dead  Caesar  and  the  close  ally  of  An- 
tony, was  encamped  with  an  army 
under  the  walls  of  the  eternal  city. 
All  that  the  chiefs  of  the  conspira- 
tors could  rationally  expect  was  free 
leave  to  depart  for  the  provinces  al- 
lotted to  them  on  the  motion  of  the 
consul.  Antony's  funeral  oration 
over  Caesar's  body  drove  M.  Brutus 
the  praetor  and  his  associates  into  a 
preapitate  flight  from  Rome.  An- 
tony affected  3ie  Asiatic  style  of  ora- 
tory, and  Augustus  used  to  laugh  at 
his  big  words  and  inflated  sentences. 
But  on  this  occasion,  doubtless  under 
the  influence  of  soul-rousing  excite- 
ment, he  flung  aside  the  anqndias  et 
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portion  of  his  speech,  unlike  any  one 
erer  delivered  by  Cicero,*  must  have 
been  extempore.  The  true  way  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  an  oration  is  by 
the  effects,  and  this  will  enable  us  to 
estimate  it  at  its  worth,  though  not  one 
sentence  of  it  shall  remain.  When 
we  tee  the  knotted  oak  blasted  and 
riven,  we  know  that  Heaven's  light- 
ning must  have  been  the  minister  of 
destmction ;  when  we  see  the  shore 
strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  vessels, 
we  know  that  the  might  of  the 
tempest  must  have  raged,  though  no 
memorial  of  its  fierceness  now  re- 
mains on  the  glassy  deep.  Who  can 
well  doubt  that  the  greatest  of  all  Do- 
mosthenes's  orations  was  that  in 
which  he  replied  upon  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Fhihp  in  the  market-place  of 
Thebes,  and  ^^arms  and  honour, 
Athens,  Greece,  and  liberty,**  burst 
forth  in  loud  cries  from  the  devoted 
issembly.  Judging  Antony's  ora- 
tion by  this  test,  it  must  have  been 
of  marvellous  power  to  stir^  men's 
minds.  All  history  bears  testimony 
to  the  penetrating  might  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  of  the  dread  and  pitiful 
appeal  to  the  hacked  and  bloody 


robe  and  to  the  gaping  wounds.f 
Shakspeare  has  nilly  seized  the 
spirit  of  what  it  is  intimated  to 
us  the  harangue  was,  and  he  has 
put  into  Antony's  mouth  a  piece 
of  pathetic  and  vigorous  eloquence 
wrought  with  consummate  rhe- 
toric art,  and  perhaps,  in  all  re- 
spects, unsurpassed.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a  noble,  a  pathetic,  and  elo- 

?uent  speech  given  by  Dion  Cassius 
i.  44),  but  we  can  hardlv  accept  it 
as  genuine.  It  falls  far  short  of  the 
just  notion  of  what  the  oration  must 
have  been. 

Shortly  after  Calpurm'a  came  to 
Antonys  house  with  all  Csesar's 
treasures  and  papers.  This  gave  him 
infinite  advantages  in  many  respects, 
and  he  contrived  to  use  them  and 
those  proper  to  his  position  with  con- 
summate ability.  Cicero  again  took 
part  in  public  afiairs,  always  to  the 
embarrassment  of  Antony ;  but,  soon 
fearful  of  the  personal  effects  to 
himself  of  what  he  was  doing,  he  de- 
termined, on  leaving  Rome  as  lieu- 
tenant of  his  son-in-law  Polabella, 
the  fellow-consul  of  Antony,  who 
was  about  to  proceed  to  his  allotted 


*  Cicero  once  manumitted  a  slave  for  bringing  him  word  a  trial  bad  been  pot  off 
ibr  whicb  be  had  not  sufl&cieutly  elabomted  bis  speech. 

t  It  has  been  denied,  idly  enough  in  our  opinion,  by  some  historians  that  Antony 
diaj^yed  the  corpse  of  Cesar  to  the  assembled  people.  Appian,  however,  positively 
afirms  the  f^ci,  and  the  following  passage  from  Cicero's  second  philippic  proves  that 
Appian  was  right :  £t  si  turn  optimum  te  putabnnt,  me  quidem  dissentiente,  fuoeri 
tyiauni,  si  illud  fuous  fuit,  scaler atissimi  prspfuisti.  Tua  ilia  pulchra  iaudatio,  toa 
misericordia,  tna  cohortatio.  Tu  illas  faces  incendisti,  et  eas  quihus  semiostulatns 
ille  est,  ex  eas  quibus  ineenaa  L.  Bellieni  domus  deflagruvii."  Appian,  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Historjf  of  the  Civil  Wars  (Amsterdam  edition,  1670,  vol.  ii.  pp.  845-6), 
gives  a  most  vivid  description  of  Antony's  harangue  and  the  scenes  which  accompany 
it.  Amongst  the  rest,  he  states  distinctly  that  the  consul  uncovered  and  displayed 
the  body  of  Cassar,  ^S/iu  t»Z  K«iVa^«f  lyvfAtou^  and  took  down  the  garment  he  bad 
worn  from  the  trophy  where  it  hung,  and  shewed  it  all  torn  and  pierced  through,  and 
dabbled  with  the  blood  of  him  who  filled  the  highest  and  most  aacred  offices,  civil, 
military,  and  religious— dictator  and  pontifez  mazimus. 

It  cannot  fail  here  to  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader  to  introduce  a  passage 
from  that  singularly  able  work  in  small  and  vigorous  compass  of  balk,  Forsyth*! 
Sipufftis  of  Modern  Medical  Juriijrrudence,  anatomically ,  physiologically,  and  forenti' 
etiUy  iUuslrated.  The  author  in  bis  introduction,  after  shewing  that  the  Jews,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Romans,  from  the  earliest  period,  acted  in  tlieir  judicial  inquiries 
apon  medico-legal  principles,  and  that  the  last  named  in  their  legislation  were  greatly 
eaided  by  the  authority  dnctissimi  Hippocratis,  goes  on  to  say,  "  There  are  also  some 
detached' bat  striking  medico-legal  facu  mentioned  by  the  Roman  historians.  For  ex- 
ample, the  bloody  remains  of  Julius  Cs&ar,  when  exposed  to  public  view,  were  exam- 
ined by  one  Antistiua,  who  declared  that  out  of  twenty-three  wounds  which  the  body 
of  Cieaar  bad  received,  but  one  was  mortal,  and  that  had  penetrated  the  thorax  between 
the  first  and  second  ribs."  Was  it  then  the  well-beloved  Brutus—his  son  Brutus— 
who  "  satisfied  '*  bim  with  that  one  punctured  wound,  from  the  instant  effects  of  which 
we  physiologists  know  the  mortsl  wight  of  earthly  mould,  though  of  cunniugest  me- 
chanical construction,  roust  sicken,  faint,  and  fail,  and  so  do  what  the  Divus  Julius 
never  did  before,  "  give  in."  We  think  it  highly  probable  the  son  of  Servilia  was 
the  setnal  asaassiu.  ^  ^ 
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province  Syria.  But,  on  the  per- 
suasion of  the  consuls  elect,  Hirthis 
and  Pansa,  who  were  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  "  he  forsooke  Dolabella 
and  promised  them  that  he  would 
spend  the  summer  at  Athens,  and 
that  he  would  return  again  to  Rome 

80  soone  as  they  were  entered  into 
their  consulship.  If  he  had  gone  to 
Athens,  he  might  have  remained  un- 
molested, and  eventually  escaped  a 
violent  death ;  for,  printing  not 
havinc;  been  yet  invented,  he  was 
troublesome  and  dangerous  only  at 
Rome.  But  he  dallied  in  his  usual 
irresolute  manner,  he  went  to  sea 
and  put  back  again;  and  then  re- 
ceiving news  that  Antony  was  acting 
constitutionally,  ^and  that  he  now  did 
nothing  any  more  without  the  au- 
thority and  consent  of  the  senate, 
and  that  there  lacked  nothing  but 
his  person  to  make  all  things  well  ;** 

condemning  his  own  dastardly  fear, 
he  returned  forthwith  to  Rome." 
He  was  received  by  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people  and  conducted  to  his 
house.  **  The  next  day  Antony  as- 
sembled the  senate  and  called  for  Ci- 
cero by  name.**  Cicero  refused  to  go, 
pretending  to  be  sick.  But  the  real 
reason  was,  that  upon  some  informa- 
tion, real  or  simulated,  he  was  smitten 
with  apprehension  of  being  cut  off 
by  Antony.  Thus  again  his  duty  to 
the  republic  was  sacrificed  to  his  base 
personal  fears.  How  bold  the  pam- 
phleteer, how  cowardly  the  man! 
^Defendi  rempublicam  adolescena, 
aon  deseram  se»ex;  contempsi  Ca- 
tilins^  ^ladios,  non  pertimescam  tuos ; 
^uin  etiam  corpus  libenter  obtulerim, 

81  reprsesentan  morte  mek  libertas 
civitatis  potest : — Youn^  I  defended 
the  republic ;  old,  I  will  not  desert 
it.  The  swords  of  Catiline  I  de- 
spised, yours  I  will  not  fear;  nay, 
sibeerfally,  even,  would  I  present  my 
body  to  the  blow,  if  by  my  death 
the  freedom  of  the  state  could  be 
restored."  And  yet  now  he  would 
not  venture  to  meet  the  senators  in 


that  Cicero  did  wrongfully  scense 
him  for  laying  any  ambush  for  him." 
And  he  threatened  in  full  senate,  to 
send  soldiers  to  bring  him  by  force, 
or  else  to  set  his  house  on  lire.   It  is 

Slain  Antony,  at  this  time,  had  no 
esign  upon  nis  life.  It  would  have 
been  as  easy  for  him  to  have  ordered 
him  to  be  killed,  and  to  have  had 
him  killed,  as  to  make  this  threat 
Cicero,  however,  appeared  in  the  se- 
nate next  day,  knowing  that  Antony 
would  be  absent,  and  delivered  the 
first  philippic,  which  was  in  mea- 
sured langui^.  Antony  replied  to 
this  a  fortnignt  after  in  a  set  speech, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  miscbiefi 
Cicero's  political  conduct  had  brought 
upon  the  republic  He  revived 
an  the  old  accusations  against  him 
and  charged  him,  moreover,  with 
having  been  the  main  cause,  by  his 
intrigues,  of  the  war  between  Pom- 
pey  and  Cassatr.  Cicero  took  care  not 
to  be  present,  though  he  well  knew 
the  day  Antony  had  fixed  for  the 
delivery  of  his  oration.  The  feet 
is,  the  great  orator  of  prepared 
speeches  was  not  worth  a  rush  in 
reply.  If  called  upon  to  speak  oo 
the  spur  of  the  moment  he  was  de- 
spicably feeble  and  inefficient.  The 
rejoindter,*  accordingly,  to  Anton/i 
spoken  harangue,  was  in  writing. 

It  was  the  renowned  and  moit 
elaborately  wrought  seooad  j^iilip- 
pie,  the 

"          conspicoae  dirina  Pb0^p|»ct 

hmts" — 

of  the  ^reat  Roman  satirist, — a  psnf 
phlet  m  our  mind  greatly  over- 
praised^one  which  m  exceeds  all 
just  and  decent  bounds  of  oratories 
vituperation,  and  which,  neither  An- 
tony nor  any  other  gentleman,  an- 
cient or  modem,  couM  possibly  for- 
give. Byron,  who  looked  into  histoiy 
occasionally  with  the  unerrinff  in- 
stinct  and  pure  sagacity  of  Voltaire 
and  Hume,  and  wiUi  the  fearlessoesi 
for  the  truth's  sake  which  ebarac* 
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Did  DOC  TuHf  ttil  Brutas  it  wis  a  pttj 
hmwm  spared  ADHmjt  And  did  he 
aat  ipsak  the  phiKppics?*  Aad  are 
■ot  'amlt  tkirngsff  tad  tucb  'words' 
verf  pestilent  <  t2tn^«/  too  1  If  Le  bad  a 
bimdred  heads  they  deserved  (from  Ad- 
toay)  a  rostrum  (his  was  stuck  up  Oiere) 
apvce  —  tbough,  after  all,  be  might  as 
weM  hare  pardoned  bim  for  the  credit  of 
xbe  thing-* 

So  he  m^ht,  no  donbt,  and  ft^- 
ened  his  way  into  exile  somewhere 
with  a  oontemptxtons  kick,  and  owg^ht 
to  hare  done  so,  notwithstanding  his 
experience  of  the  ill  effects  of  JnKos 
Caesar's  clemency;  and  probably 
vtndd  have  done  bo  on  a  small  and 
^igfat  pretext  (for  what  cared  he 
sffik"  all,  for  the  froth,  however  ve- 
iionMma,  of  a  word-monser*s  saliva  f ) ; 
lot  then,  tJiere  was  FuTvia,  who  had 
a  potential  voice  in  the  matter,  and 
she,  SB  an  injured  «id  insalted  (the 
htUr  18  the  worser  with  the  fair  and 
fierce  sex)  female  animal,  neither 
la^ght,  ought,  would,  or  could  for- 
give Ac  philippic-forger. 

Again,  when  young  Octavius  ap< 
pearm  npon  the  scene,  Cicero  ear- 
nea4^  embraced  his  cause,  wherel^, 
«  Fnitarch  observes,  he  ultimately 
undid  Imnself,  and  together,  also, 
lost  Ae  lihCTty  of  his  country.**  It 
is  true  that  he  set  up  and  supported 
Oetavhis,  not  from  any  sincere  re- 
gard be  bore  him,  or  with  any  de- 
^n  to  raise  him  to  permanent  -power 
m  the  state,  but  simply  to  promote 
his  own  ambitious  views  and  to  de- 
Antony.  He  thought  to  have 
a  tool  of  the  youth,  and  to 
cast  him  aside  when  he  had  served 
his  turn;  but  Octavius  completely 
outwitted  him,  and  having  stepped 
Bp  on  his  shoulders  spumed  mm. 
In  Aie  commencement  of  the  quar- 
rels between  Antony  and  Cctavius, 
tiie  consul  had  information  that  the 

1arHm>  law  in  waff        oaan«ainaf a  lifin 


assawination,  and  sppknded  the  de- 
■ign.  In  the  percMiition  of  the  se- 
cond philippic,  too,  he  distinctly 
reooasmends  and  foretels  the  assas- 
sination of  Antony.  In  fine,  chiefiy 
by  the  aid  and  influence  of  Cicero, 
in  supporting  Octavius  m  all  his  po- 
litic j^ans  of  aggrandisement,  Antony 
was  conpeliedto  leave  the  city  and 
take  the  Md.  He  besieged  Decimns 
Brutus,  one  of  CMir*s  murderers, 
in  Modena.  Cicero  prevailed  with 
the  senate  to  take  part  with  Brutua, 
and  to  despatch  the  new  consnls, 
Hirtius  and  Fansa,  and  Octavins, 
now  at  tiie  head  of  a  large  army, 
and  prsetor,  against  Antony.  Phi- 
lippic after  philippic,  up  to  tht 
fourteenth,  was  laundied  against 
him.  And  at  length,  after  debate, 
Cicero  succeeded  in  having  Antony 
declared  an  enemy  of  the  republic; 
his  goods  were  confiscated;  and  hia 
wifb  and  children,  tuioed  out  of 
doors,  owed  an  asylum  to  the  hn- 
mwmiy  of  Pomponianm  Atticiu, 
which  stood  him  afterwards  in  good 
stead.  Up  to  this  time  Cicero  had 
lent  his  utmost  support  to  Octavius, 
to  the  great  dwust  of  Marcus  Brutus, 
who  accused  him  of  flattering  and 
aiding  Octavius,  from  his  hatred  of 
Antony,  and  from  his  desire  that  the 
state  should  have  a  master  person- 
ally favourable  to  himself.  But  this 
was  unjust  to  the  orator, — he  was 
anxious  to  favour  no  man*s  ambitioa 
but  his  own.  As  soon  as  Antony 
was  dented  at  Modena  and  driven 
to  cross  the  Alps,  Cicero  leading  the 
senate,  disclosed  the  policy  he  pro- 
posed to  pursue.  Antony  was  down  ^ 
now  down  with  Octavius  also.  The 
young  conqueror  asked  for  a  triumph. 
Cicero  auggested  an  ovation,  adding, 
-with  his  Bocustomed  looecneaa  c4 
tongue  and  bitterness  of  «?eecte^,*'U 
is  a  victim  we  aWd  «^«F^.^:°!5^!^ 
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and  nothing  to  deserve  being  sacri- 
ficed to  flie  public  security."  But  he 
"was  neither  given  triumph  nor  ova- 
tion, while  Decimus  Brutus,  one  of 
the  most  atrocious  murderers  of 
Csesar,  and  who  had  done  nothing  in 
the  campaign,  was  decreed  a  triumph 
and  signal  honours,  and  given  tne 
government  of  Cisalpine  &aul  and 
the  command  of  the  army  against 
Antony.  In  the  list  of  provinces 
conferred  and  commands  assigned, 
the  name  of  Octavius  was  altogether 
omitted.  This  besotted  course  of 
conduct,  pursued  under  the  influence 
of  Cicero,  decided  the  fate  of  the  re- 
public. Octavius  at  once  entered 
into  secret  negotiations  with  Antony 
and  Lepidus.  But  meantime,  with 
profound  dissimulation,  he  appeared 
to  bow  to  the  senate  while  he  prose- 
cuted his  design  upon  the  consulship, 
which  he  considered  necessary  for 
his  very  safety  at  this  juncture, 
through  their  very  leader,  the  hoary- 
headed  political  intriguer  Cicero. 
He  knew  that  Cicero  at  sixty-four 
was  as  vain  and  as  ambitious  as  ever 
he  was,  and  longed  vehemently  for  a 
second  consulship.  He  was  at  the 
height  of  popularity  at  this  moment 
both  with  senate  and  people,  and 
thus  readily  took  the  bait  young 
Octavius  threw  before  him.  He 
offered  Cicero  all  the  aid  of  his  fac- 
tion in  procuring  him  the  consulship, 
and  suggested  nimself  as  the  most 
desirable  colleague  from  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  and  necessary  ab- 
sence in  pursuit  of  their  common 
enemy  Antony,  during  which,  hold- 
ing sole  authority  in  l^me,  he  might 
perfectly  re-establish  the  republic  and 
make  the  glory  of  his  second  consul- 
ship equafto  that  of  the  first.  Ci- 
cero forthwith  returned  to  his  sedu- 
lous praises  of  Octavius,  and,  finally, 
in  a  set  harangue,  proposed  him  to 
the  senate  as  the  fittest  person  for 
office  if  associated  with  a  colleague 
of  age  and  experience.  The  propo- 
sition was  scouted  by  the  republican 
party,  and  Cicero's  little  trick  was  at 

/in/*A  fif^n   fVimiinrli   ane\    lonnrYiAfl  of 


and  obtain  the  consulship.  The 
greatest  consternation  prevailed  in 
the  city  while  the  troops  were  ad- 
vancing. As  the  historian  observesi, 
the  cowardly  Cicero,  whose  intri^es 
were  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief, 
withdrew  from  the  scene  of  danger, 
and  thus  released  the  senate  from 
his  pernicious  counsels.  As  soon  as 
all  was  over  and  Octavius  was  in- 
stalled as  consul  in  Rome,  Cieero 
came  to  pay  his  respects  to  him.  In 
reply  to  a  fine  complimentary  ad- 
dress, Octavius  said  with  bitter  cold- 
ness, "  1  wonder,  Cicero,  you  sbonld 
be  the  last  of  my  enemies  to  congra- 
tulate me  on  my  return."  Then 
came  the  triumvirate ;  then  the  pro- 
scription! and  Cicero  appeared  at 
the  nead  of  one  of  the  lists.  Can  we 
wonder  at  this  after  what  has  been 
said  ?  We  think  not,  if  we  consider 
the  feelings  which  prevailed  in  that 
day, — ^when  revenge  was  virtue,  and 
when  in  the  struggle  for  power  life 
was  laid  down  by  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  unsuccessful  as  readuy 
as  it  was  taken  by  the  victors. 

The  princely  Romans — the  wolves 
of  Italy,  as  the  Italians  proper  styled 
them  not  unjustly — ^held  life  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate,  and  were 
always  as  ready  to  resign  it  in  still, 
stern  privacy,  as  amidst  the  din  of 
the  conflict  and  the  shock  of  arms. 
No  men  r^arded  with  more  utter 
contempt  the  "  propter  vitam  vi- 
vendi  perdere  causas."  Jf  we  look 
to  this  period  of  the  Roman  history, 
we  shall  find  that  well-nigh  all  the 
^eat  men  died  a  violent  death,  and 
m  the  majority  of  instances  it  was 
self-inflicted,  and  generally  with  a 
calm  majesty.  The  only  two  per- 
sonages, if  we  remember  rightly, 
who  condescended  to  live  after  all 
hope  of  preserving  life  for  any  time, 
or  to  any  purpose,  was  lost,  and  who 
died  craven,  by  the  hands  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  deserved  vengeance,  with- 
out the  resolution  to  use  their  own, 
were,  Decimus  Brutus  and  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero ;  ^iarcus  Brutus,  Caius 
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of  the  empress  Livia),  Qumctilius 
Yaras,  Labeo,  father  of  the  great 
jorisconsalt,  Dolabella,  son-in-law 
of  Cicero,  and  a  host  of  others,  in- 
cluding Antony  himself,  fell  fireely 
by  then:  ovm  swords.  A  multitude 
of  patricians  willingly  poured  out 
their  souls  on  the  battle-field,  and 
amongst  others  the  son  of  Cato,*  and 
the  son  of  LucuUus  the  conqueror 
of  Mithridates.  The  deaths  of  the 
chaste  Portia,  and  of  the  lasciyious 
Cleopatra,  were  equally  heroic 

Life  was  then  lightly  laid  down  by 
all;  men  ^^stepp^  to  their  graves 
like  beds."  It  has  always  besn  so 
amongst  the  gentry,  in  times  of  fierce 
and  furious  excitement,  as  of  old  in 
oar  own  wars  of  the  Roses,  in  our 
geat  civil  war,  and  more  recently  in 
France  during  the  revolutionary 
times.  Of  all  those  who  have  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  those  di^eadful 
games,  who  nave  by  taking  that 
part  set  their  lives  upon  the  cast,** 
Bone,  in  any  country,  except  a  few 
poltroons,  have  shrunk  from  stand- 
mg  "the  hazard  of  the  die.**  Of 
this  degraded  band,  Cicero,  as  he 
was  the  most  exalted  in  position 
while  living,  and  in  all-enduring 


renown  when  dead,  was,  perhaps, 
also  the  most  notorious.  Set  aside 
his  profound  and  various  book-learn- 
ing, and  his  mighty  literary  genius, 
with  all  the  attnbutes  which  were  at 
its  command,  in  the  shape  of  talents 
and  faculties,  rare  in  their  separate 
excellence,  wonderful  in  their  com- 
bination— most  wonderful,  we  should 
say,  if  there  had  not  been  a  contem- 
porary Caesar,  who  possessed  all 
these  and  a  thousand  godlike  at- 
tributes besides,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  of  his  period  there 
were  few  more  despicable  men 
than  Cicero,  and  none  who  did  so 
much  mischief  to  the  republic,  whe- 
ther it  be  with  r^ard  to  its  state 
as  he  found  it,  or  its  prospects  as 
they  would  have  stood,  and  in  all 
human  probability  must  have  been 
realised,  without  his  cowardly,  and 
venomous,  and  all-accursed  inter- 
ference in  public  afiairs.  As  the 
case  lies  between  him  and  Antony, 
our  opinion  goes  fully  and  freely 
along  with  Byron's.  He  had  in  the 
times  that  prevailed  a  perfect  right 
to  "  arise  "  (like  Phineas),  "  and  ex- 
ecute judgment  upon  him."  If  ever 
man  deserved  death  at  another's 


from  all  the  other  muUitudinoas  /«{(}.de  fe  affairs  of  the  period.  In  the  war  of  Spain 
be  had  been  taken  prisoner  bj  Julius  Cssar,  and  freely  pardoned  on  the  promise  he 
would  never  again  bear  arms  against  Cassar,  or  in  farour  of  Pompey.  He  broke  his 
pnole.  After  the  dire  defeat  of  Thapsus  and  the  ruin  of  King  Juba's  affairs,  he 
Ml  bis  condition  to  be  desperate,  as  did  the  king.  As  a  man,  he  could  not  expect  a 
second  pardon  even  from  the  clemency  of  ambition's  dirinest  minion.  As  a  haughty 
repablican,  and,  above  all,  as  a  disgraced  gentleman,  he  could  not  have  accepted  it  if 
ttcorded ;  Juba  the  king  was  in  the  like  afflicting  position,  except  as  to  personal 
hoDoor,  Tout  ^tait  perdu  fors  Vhonneur,  His  kingdom  had  passed  away  from  him. 
It  was  occupied  by  Sittius,  and  in  all  Numidia  and  Mauritania  he  had  not  a  faithful 
subject,  much  less  a  faithful  town,  'llie  king,  under  these  circumstances,  proposed 
^'9t  the  Roman  general  and  he  should  die  together,  and  not  by  vulgar  hands.  After 
having  indulged  in  all  the  abandonments  of  a  most  sumptuous  banquet,  with  all  its 
possible  accessories  of  excitement  and  physical  delight,  the  friends,  crowned  with 
^wers  and  buoyant  with  wine,  engaged  in  single  combat,  the  most  forlorn  passage  of 
nras  the  world  ever  knew.   The  Roman  slew  the  king,  and  then  himself. 

*  Young  Cato  was  the  reverse  of  a  stoic.  Indeed,  he  was  notorions  for  his 
debaucheries ;  but  be  fought  and  fell  right  nobly  in  the  second  battle  of  Philippi. 
It  is  admitted  that  in  the  meite  of  that  disastrous  day,  he  was 

*•  The  foremost  of  the  foremost,  and  the  bravest  of  the  brave." 

He  laid  aside  his  helmet  when  the  battle  was  going  against  the  Republicans,  and 
shouting  out  his  name  and  invoking  the  spirit  of  his  father,  fought  till  he  was  over- 
powered by  numbers  and  slain.   Shakspeare  describes  all  this  :  — 

*•  Cato.  I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field  !  — 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants  and  my  country's  friend ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! " 

When  Marcus  Lucollus  was  cut  down,  bis  friend  Titus  Volumnius  flung  himself  on 
"■•Wy, d«WniDg  10 .nrvive  lim.  ^,  .^GoOgle 
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bmdfl,  he  deserved  it  at  Antony*!. 
There  was  no  crime,  no  cniehy  in 
intention  and  effort,  always,  and 
often  in  effect,  that  one  man  could 
conHnit  against  another,  which  Cicero 
did  not  commit  against  Antonjr,  his 
friends,  and  famUy,  and  especially 
the  women ;  and  this  was  accom- 
panied with  the  most  outrageous  ac- 
cumulation of  maddening  insults  to 
him  and  his.  Forgiveness  of  our 
enemies  is  peculiarly  a  Christian  doc- 
trine and  duty.  It  was  unknown  to 
the  Jews,  unknown  to  the  less  cruel 
nations  of  antiquity.  History  shews, 
too,  that  it  has  not  heen  much  prac- 
tbed  by  the  professing  followers  of 
the  Divine  Preacher.  The  author  of 
the  Dwina  Commedia  exclaims, — 

*'  Cbe  bel  onor  s'aeanlBta  in  far 
vendetta. 

And  certainly  the  most  cruel  and 
atrocious  wars  the  world  has  groaned 
under  are  of  a  species  unknown  to 
the  iron  men  of  Rome — the  earth's 
conquerors,  namely,  religious  wars, 
in  which  men,  clerical  alike  and  lay, 
blasphemously  appealed  to  the  Lord 
to  assist  them  in  violating  His  own 
commands.  This  is  an  impious  ab- 
surdity, which  an  ancient  Roman  or 
Grecian  would  have  regarded  with  a 
contemptuous  horror,  as  becoming 
only  the  social  position  and  intel- 
lectual culture  of  some  horde  of  ig- 
norant, brutish  barbarians,  on  whose 
opaque  minds  no  ray  of  divine  phi- 
losophy had  ever  shone.  It  is  true 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  propitiated 
by  sacrifices  and  ceremonial  rites 
their  divinities,  and  prayed  for  their 
assistance  in  the  approaching  battle ; 
but  they  addressed  themselves  to  no 
sod  of  peace,  their  appeal  was  to  the 
fiend  of  war  whose  sacrifices  were  of 
blood — the  blood  of  the  noblest  ani- 


they  were  about  to  e^^age.  They 
were  guilty  neither  of  abMudity  nor 
of  hypocrisy  in  their  prayers  to  the 
god  of  battles ;  for  the  divinity  th^ 
addreiocd  was,  ia  one  plain  word, 
the  devil.  But  these  obeervatioDS 
have  led  us  a  little  aside  from  con- 
tending  that,  though  as  Byron  thinks, 
so  think  we,  that  it  wasaiwty  Antony 
did  not  let  the  old  railer  off,  for  the 
credit  of  the  thmg;  vet  that  it  ii 
most  unjust  that  sucn  a  load  of 
calumny  should  have  been  heaped 
on  the  Triumvir  for  doii^  unto 
Cicero  what  assuredly  Cicero  would 
have  done  to  him  if  he  had  had  him 
at  his  mercy,  and  justified  himfdf 
for  it  and  extolled  hnnself  above  the 
skies  for  it  in  some  most  grandilo- 
quent pamphlet  It  is  ndicukrai» 
moreover.,  as  well  as  unjust  to  tiy 
Antony  for  this  and  for  other  adi 
by  our  Christum  doctrines  and  ruks, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  to 
which  he  was  not  amenable,  or  hy 
philosophic  maxims  and  priacipkit 
which,  fine  in  theory,  never  actually 
governed  the  proceedings  of  men  in 
therough  work  of  life.  The  ancient 
Roman  never  felt  himself  under  any 
obligation  to  spare  his  enemy  whea 
in  his  power,  any  more  than  a  North 
American  Indian  now  does.  He  bad 
played  a  game  for  life,  he  had  won, 
and  now  chose  to  exact  a  torf^U 
which,  under  other  circumstances, 
he  might  have  been  called  upon  to 
My;  if  he  forbore  to  do  so,  as  Juto 
Cifisar  and  Antony  himsdf  often  did, 
it  was  from  natural  kindness  of  heart 
and  firom  grandeur  of  soul.  Phil<>- 
sophy  taught  the  conqueror  that  rt 
was  a  noble  effort  of  the  intcllectnU 
man  to  subdue  his  passions,  to  which 
the  brute  and  the  savage  warf 
way.  Poetry  and  history  had  pointed 
out  to  him  that  clemency  wM  » 
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Bcither  are  you,  u  we  taid  before,  to 
j«dge  him  by  the  standard  of  a  sys- 
lem  of  ethics  admirably  laid  down  in 
ibeorj  by  the  philosophers,  but  yery, 
rery  rarely  put  into  practice  by 
tberaselyee,  and  scarcely  attended  to 
by  the  actors  in  the  grea^  fields  of 
politics  and  war.  Nor  are  you  to 
condemn  a  man  for  acts  which  might 
now  be  deemed  offences  of  deep  dye, 
bat  which  were  not  regarded  as  such 
by  his  contemporaries  and  oountry- 

The  fiur  way  to  judge  a  man  is  by 
a  eoDsideratioQ  of  the  times  in  which 
be  lived,  the  social  system  which 
tben  prevailed,  the  practices  which 
took  place  under  it,  the  light  in  which 
tbey  were  geiierally  reganled,  and  by 
mnaarison  with  those  who  flourished 
at  tne  same  period,  and  stood  in 
timilar  positions,  and  were  affected 
by  similar  circumstances.  Try  An- 
tony after  thb  &shion,  and  apply  the 
l6Bt  which  it  suggests,  and  we  ap- 
prefaend  it  will  be  found  that  there 
were  few  of  his  contemporaries  of 
imnk  aod  authority  engaged  in  the 
dire  struggles  of  tb!e  civU  wars  better, 
while  the  great  majority  were  worse. 
But  the  cruelty  to  the  Triumvir> 
anemory  is,  that  posterity  has  been 
potent  to  take  his  character  as  it  has 
beea  drawn  by  his  contemporary 
appooents  and  their  flatterers,  white 
the  multitude  even  of  so-called  scho- 
lars so  the  len^  of  adopting  the 
ribald  abuse  of  his  arch  enemy  Cicero, 
as  though  it  were  a  narration  of  facts. 
Yet  it  would  be  in  truth  just  as  lair 
to  take  George  Canning*s  character 
Irom  the  notorions  letter  ending  with, 
**  Idem  trecenti  juravimus,**  and  at- 
tributed to  the  pen  of  Sir  J.  C.  Hob- 
bouse,  as  to  take  Marc  Antonj^'s 
from  the  second  philippic,  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  deserved  no  other  and 
no  better  reply  from  Antony  than 
that  which  Canning  made  to  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  Tou  are  a  liar 
aad  a  slanderer,  aiid  want  courage 
oaly  to  be  an  assassin.**  Indeed  the 
language  would  apply  ^th  more 
strict  propriety  to  the  Roman  orator 
tiiaa  to  the  £iu;lish  letter- writer, 
who,  we  believe*  nad  no  very  serious 
intentioB  of  recommending,  even 
meb  less  himself  assisting,  in  the 
aswaninatiim  of  George  Canning. 
Bnl  Gioero  (in  his  orations,  at  least) 
WM  ^  a  measnrelevi  liar**  and  slan- 


derer»  and  he  did  every  thing  he 
could  to  get  Antony  assassinated, 
first  by  Brutus  and  the  other  eon- 
spirators,  and  afterwards  by  Octavius 
Cassar. 

In  his  letters  to  Atticus,  his  la- 
mentations that  his  advice  was  not 
complied  with  and  Antony  murdered 
are  frequent.  That  he  was  an  assas- 
sin in  the  spirit  is  therefore  clear 
enough,  and  wanted  only  the  courage 
to  be  one  in  act.  It  is  certain,  aM, 
from  his  own  statement  in  these 
letters,  that  he  was,  if  not  the  con- 
triver, at  least  a  ^rty  to  the  plan  by 
which  M.  Brutus  s  vanity  was  played 
upon  to  induce  him  to  join  the  con- 
spiracy against  Julius  Ciesar,  namely*, 
by  appea£ng  to  him  as  the  descendant 
of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  the  tyran- 
nicide. Cicero  sneered  at  his  weak- 
ness in  catching  at  so  poor  a  bait,  as 
well  he  might,  for  the  gens  Junta  was 
plebeian,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  so  profound  a  scholar  and  anti- 
quary as  Tully  was  not  aware  that 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus  was  a  mythic 
personage.  But  Cicero  never  spared 
any  falsehood  or  unworthy  artifice  to 
promote  his  views;  nor  nad  he  the 
slightest  notion  of  pity  or  clemency 
towards  those  who  were  opposed  to 
him  and  he  had  the  power  to  destroy ; 
nor  was  he  to  be  bound  by  any  ties 
of  gratitude.  He  was  under  multi- 
dinous  obligations  to  Julius  Csesar, 
including  pecuniary  obligations,  at  a 
time  when  Csesar  only  wanted  him  to 
remain  neuter,  yet  he  fled  to  Pompey, 
to  whom,  by  the  way,  he  rendered 
precisely  the  same  services  Thersites 
did  to  Agamemnon.  Pharsalia  over, 
and  he  escaped  from  the  indignant 
swords  of  Cneius  Pompeius,  jun.,  and 
his  friends,  the  dis^aced  man,  in  his 
extremity,  threw  himself  on  the  cle- 
mency of  Julius,  and  was  taken  to 
grace  and  mercy.  We  know  the 
return  he  made.  Antony  spared  his 
life  at  Brundusium  at  the  period  of 
his  flight  from  the  Pompeianists. 
He,  in  return,  afterwards  encouraged 
Octavius  to  ^  Antony  murdered. 
In  the  time  intervening  betwixt  the 
assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
the  publication,  of  the  second  phi- 
li]^ic,  which  shortly  preceded  the 
war  of  Modena,  Antony  meditated  no 
harm,  nourished  no  hostility  against 
him.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  (Soero, 
in  which  be  requests  him  to  aasent  to 
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the  recall  of  Publius  Cledias,  the  son 
of  him  killed  by  Milo,  AnUmj 
writes: — 

"  Patere,  obsecro  te  pro  Bep.  videri 
gessisse  simaltatem  cum  patre  ejus.  Nun 
contempserit  banc  familiam.  Honestius 
enim  et  libeotins  deponimus  inimicitias 
Reip.  nomine  susceptas,  qnam  contuma- 
ci».  Me  deiode  sine  ad  banc  opinionem 
jam  nunc  dirigere  pnerum,  et  tenero 
aoimo  ejus  persuadere  nonesse  tradendas 
posteris  inimicitias.  Quaroquam  tuam 
fortunam,  Cicero  ab  omni  periculo  abesse 
certum  habeo :  tamen  arbitrOr  malle  te 
quietam  seneotutem  et  honori6cam  potias 
agere  quam  sollicitam.  Postremo  meo 
jure  te  boc  bene6cium  rogo.  Nibil  enim 
Hon  tua  causa  feci.  Quod  si  non  irope- 
tm,  per  me  Clodio  daturus  non  sum  :  ut 
intelligss  quaoii  apud  me  auctoritas  tua 
sit,  atque  eo  te  placabiliorem  pnebeas." 

This,  from  one  who  mi^ht  com- 
mand, it  must  be  admitted  is  a  frank 
and  kind  letter.  He  reminds  Cicero 
very  delicately  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered  him  when  in  more  despe- 
rate circumstances  than  his  stepson 
Clodius,  in  whose  behalf  he  writes, 
now,  was.  And  what  is  Cicero's  re- 
ply?- 

"  Quod  mecum  per  literas  agis,  unam 
nb  causam  mallem  coram  egisse.  Non 
enim  solum  ex  oratione,  sed  etiam  ex 
▼ultu,  et  oculis,  et  fronte  (ut  aiunt), 
roeum  erg^  te  amorem  perspic^re  potu- 
isses.  Nam  cum  te  semper  amavi  primum 
tuo  studio,  post  etiam  beneficio  provoca« 
tus ;  tum  bis  temporibus  Resp.  te  mibi 
ita  commeodavit,  ut  cariorem  babeam 
ueminem.  Littene  vero  tue  cum  aman. 
tissime,  tum  bonorificentissime  scriptae, 
sic  me  affecerunt.  ut  non  dare  tibi  bene- 
ficium  vtderer,  sed  accipere  a  te  ita  pe- 
tcnte,  ut  inimicum  meum  necessarium 
tuum,  me  invito  servare  nolles,  cumillud 
nullo  negotio  facere  posses." 

Now  here  is  a  pretty  specimen  of 
the  truth  and  sincerity  of  this  great 
moral  philosopher !  The  letters  from 
which  we  quote  the  above  passages 
are  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Mont- 
gault*8  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Cicero 
to  Atticus.  Even  the  courtly  abbe 
is  a  little  disgusted  with  his  author. 
In  a  note  he  says,  "En  effet,  il 


he  resets  a  hundred  times  in  the 
precedmg  course  of  the  letters  had 
not  been  murdered  according  to  kit 
prascripUany  and  whom  in  a  short 
time  after,  he  assailed  with  a  ve- 
hemence and  a  vimlenoe  unexampled 
in  oratory.   Be  it  remembered,  too^ 
that  this  same  Antony,  against  whom 
this  Cicero,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  bore  the  most  ran- 
corous and  deadly  hatred,  bad  beoi 
in  youth  his  friend  and  pupil,  and 
one  of  his  most  steadfast  supporten 
in  his  contest  with  Clodius.  In- 
deed Cicero  seems  always  through- 
out his  career,  to  have  had  the  spar 
to  his  vituperative  powers  of  havmg 
a  former  friend  for  foe ;  now  it  was 
Clodius,  now  Marc  Antony,  now  hii 
son-in-law  Dolabella ;  in  snort,  these 
was  not  a  man  of  note  in  Rome  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs,  whom  from 
former  intimate  friendship  and  al- 
liance he  had  not  the  advantage  of  , 
knowing  to  be  one  of  the  meet  | 
abandoned  scoundrels  that  ever  dif- 
graced  humanity,  and  seixed  the  op- 
portunity of  denouncing  as  such  to 
posterity;  not  a  man  in  public  life 
whom  he  has  not  at  one  time  ex- 
tolled as  most  excellent,  and  at  an- 
other inveighed  against  as  bevond 
measure  base  and  infamous,  ikm 
then  can  we,  with  a  due  r^rd  to 
common  sense,  regard  this  eloquent 
writer  as  an  authority  for  any  man^ 
character,  since  we  invariably  find 
his  portraiture  extravagant  in  either 
point  of  view,  the  good  or  bad,— and 
both  drawn  in  the  most  glowing  co- 
lours P   For  example,  in  the  second 
philippic  Dolabella  is  a  model  of 
man  virtue  and  patriotism ;  in  the 
eleventh  philippic  he  is  the  public 
enemy,  and  tne  most  atrocioos  of 
ruffians. 

But  the  orator  and  philosopher's 
inconsistency  and  brazen  impudence 
here  are  too  signal — ^I  might  say  too 
ludicrous — to  be  passed  over,  witbont 
dwelling  on  them  for  one  moment,  to 
exemplify  his  utter  want  of  trustwor- 
thiness. Cicero,  after  Dolabella  had 
caused  a  colunw,  raised  by  the  mob  to 
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\  of  the  eoMert  words !  Bnt  one 
example  will  suffice.  He  writes  to 
ImtL, — "  Cum  te  semper  tantum  di- 
ILuriiii  quantum  tu  intelli^re  po- 
toisd :  turn  his  tuis  lactis  sic  mcensus 
•mn  ut  nihil  unquam  in  amore  fuerit 
ardentios."  In  the  first  philippic  he 
bods  him  to  the  skies ;  in  the  second 
he  phiees  him  in  contrast  with  An- 
tony— ^the  hero  and  patriot  with  the 
robber  and  common  enemy— the  vir- 
tuous citizen  with  the  opprobrium 
of  the  human  race ;  but  lo !  Dola- 
beUa  has  caused  Trebonins,  one  of 
the  imirderers  of  Caesar,  to  be  slain. 
And  in  the  eleventh  philippic  Cicero, 
on  moving  that  his  son-in-law  be 
declared  an  enemy  of  the  republic, 
diseovers  that  he  was  ahDovs  the 
i  worthless  and  wicked  of  human 


Dol&bella  qoidem  tarn  fait  imroemor 
hemanilatis,  qaamquam  nunquam  par. 
ticeps  fuerit,  ut  saam  iusatiabilem  cru- 
delitalem  exercuerit  noo  solum  in  vivo 
aed  etiam  in  mortoo,  ac  io  ejus  corpore 
lacersndo  atque  vexando,  cum  aniroum 
satiure  non  posaet  oculos  paverit  suos." 

And,  not  content  with  mere  abuse, 
he  utters  a  tissue  of  the  grossest  and 
most  extravagant  falseho^  with  re- 
spect to  the  proceedings  of  Dolabella 
(as  all  the  historians  shew)  in  order 
to  obtain  the  vote  of  the  senate; 
while  he  who  in  the  second  philippic 
npade  Antony  blacker  by  his  ezces- 
uve  brightness,  is  now  of  the  same- 
dark  colour. 

"  Duo  hsc  capita  nnta  sunt  post  boroi- 
oes  natos  teterrima  et  spurcissima  Dola- 
befla  et  Antonius.  *  *  Ecce  tibi  gemi. 
Dam  in  scelereparinusitatum,  inauditum, 
femo,  barbarum.  Itaque  quorom  sum. 
mam  quondam  inter  ipsoa  odium,  b«l- 
lomque  meministis,  eosdem  postea 
siogulari  inter  se  consensu  et  amore 
devinzit  impurissimas  natune  et  turpis- 
kimx  Tilae  similitudo  V* 

What  reliance,  we.  ask,  can  be 
placed  upon  an^  statement  of  so 
shameless  and  lying  a  wordmonger  ? 

Tet,  upon  the  faith  of  the  sono- 


had  been  written,  if  not  one  of  the 
fourteen  philippics  had  been  spoken, 
the  deeds  done  bj  Cicero  against 
Antony  fttUy  justified  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  and  feelings  of 
that  day,  in  wreaking  the  severest 
vengeance  on  his  hewA.  Twice,  at 
least  Antony  would  have  been  as- 
sassinated, if  the  advice  of  the  gentle 
philosopher  had  prevailed;  after- 
wards during  the  war  of  Modena, 
when  Antony  was  besieging  CeBear*s 
cruel  murderer,  Decimus  Brutus, 
Cicero  succeeded  in  stirring  up  the 
senate  and  people,  and  getting  the 
consuls,  Uirtius  and  Fansa,  and  Oc- 
tavius,  despatched  against  him ;  de- 
feat followed  this,  Antony  had  to 
retreat,  his  privations  and  sufierings 
were  great,  nis  fortunes  were  become 
desperate.  This  was  in  the  field. 
At  nome  Cicero  ultimatehr  prevailed 
in  having  that  decree  of  the  senate 
passed  ^ich  interdicted  him  fire 
and  water, — ^which  declared  him  a 

Sublic  enemy.   It  had  been  delayed 
uring  a  three  days'  debate  by  some 
friends  in  the  senate  who  were  still 
faithful,  and  by  the  pity  moved  in 
men's  bosoms  by  the  tears  and  sup- 
plications of  his  wife  Fulvia,  and  his 
mother  Julia,  who,  leading  his  little 
son  by  the  hand,  were  to  be  seen 
in  mourning  garments,  with  dis- 
shevelled  hair,  passing  from  door  to 
door  of  the  senators  entreating  mercv, 
Antony  was  proscribed;  his  family 
owed  shelter,  and  sustenance,  and 
safety  to  Pomponianus  Atticus,  Ci- 
cero's correspondent.  Antony  lived  to 
requite  both ;  andhad  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  only  as  we  have  hintd 
from  Cicero's  blind  ambition  to  hold 
sway  himself  under  the  name  of  the 
senate,  which  drove  Octavius  into  a 
coalition  with  Antony,  and  thua  (as 
M.  Brutus  had  forewarned  Cicero, 
the  result  of  his  raising  the  dan|eTou« 
pwer  of  Octavius  to  6t^!:„Late^ 

destroyed  the  republic  ^  these 
tony  came  back  to  R^"?^  J^oinir  the 
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itr-4iothiogof  thediyinity.  We  look 
upoQ  it  not  80  much  as  a  strangelj 
overpraised,  but  as  a  mispraised  com- 
positum.  It  is  a  torrent  of  abuse, 
perhaps  the  longest  that  ever  held 
Its  way  from  beginning  to  end  with 
unabated  vigour; — or  rather,  per- 
haps, we  might  say,  the  vehemence 
jind  vigour  b^ot  of  wrath  and  bitterest 
hatred,  send  on  sentence  rolling  after 
sentence,  like  the  angry  billows  lash- 
ing the  sea-shore.  Praise  it  for  this, 
and  no  degree  of  laudation  can  be 
extravagant :  it  stands  first  and  alone 
in  this  respect  of  all  mortal  compo- 
sitions; but  this,  we  apprehend,  is 
all  it  has  to  recommend  it  beyond 
the  1*0111^  melody  of  the  sounding 
words*  Tne  abuse  is  too  earnest  to 
allow  of  graceful  imagery  or  illus- 
tration, the  purpose  too  single  and 
too  fell  to  admit  of  the  expression  of 
lofty  thought  in  poetic  language,  as 
in  Demostbenes's  oration  "  Of  the 
Crown;**  there  is  no  such  sublime 
passage  as  that  which  commences 
with  the  appeal  to  those  who  fell 
fit  Marathon,  or  such  as  those  that 
might  be  found  abundantly  in  the 
oratorical  inveetives  of  other  and 
«ven  of  modem  speakers ;  but  there 
is  an  overflowing  of  coarse,  and  vul- 
gar, and  unmanly  abuse.  Nobody  but 
a  coward  would  liave  assailed  Fulvia 
in  the  language  he  applies  to  her;  no- 
body but  a  fnghtened  dastard  would 
have  unpacked  his  heart  to  give  vent 
to  such  vile  epithets  as  he  addresses 
to  Antony;  uien  in  the  whole  ha- 
rangue there  is  nothing  like  argu- 
mentation, or  the  production  or 
marshalling  of  evidence ;  there  is  as- 
sertion, exag^ration,  misrepresenta- 
tion, perversion,  but  not  a  shadow 
of  satisfactory  proof.  Antony  pro- 
duced his  letters;  he  says  he  could 
have  produced  letters  of  Antony's  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  first.  Why 
did  he  not  do  it  ?    Hf»  tplls  a  1 


composition  had  been  a  speech  qpokeo, 
never  was  there  one  yet  whidi  cooU 
be  more  easily  replied  upon  or  more 
easily  torn  to  pieces  in  reply. 
us  look  to  the  nets. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Antony  beinp 
declared  a  public  enemy  throng 
Cicero  he  stood  as  free  from  any 
monstrous  crime  as  any  contempora- 
rar^  Roman.  To  maKe  it  a  matter 
of  indignant  accusation  against  him 
that  he  bought  the  confiscated  pro- 
perty of  Pompey  and  occupied  fak 
nouse  is  sheer  humbug.  The  Pom^ 
peianists,  if  they  had  been  victorioot, 
would  have  despoiled  the  foUowers 
of  Caesar.  It  is  idle  to  accuse  a 
winner  of  pocketing  his  gains.  An- 
tony had  proved  himself  brave,  free, 

f enerous,  and  faithful  to  his  frieods. 
n  private  life  he  certainly  waa  a 
fanfaron  de  vices,  and  some  of  these 
very  odious;  but  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  they  were  ordimn 
vices  amongst  the  Romans,  as  all 
their  biographies,  poetry,  aod  li- 
terature, shew ;  and  the  wont 
of  them  would  not  appear  to  have 
extended  beyond  the  season  of  his 
early  youth,  for  all  his  wives  and 
mistresses,  Fadia,  Fulvia,  Octsvia, 
Cleopatra,  were  most  passionatdy  aod 
devotedly  attached  to  him.  The 
daughter  of  the  Ptolemies  shewed  her 
love  in  death:  OcUvia  testified  her 
regard  for  his  memory  by  remaining 
unmarried,  and  devoting  herself  to 
bringing  up  his  children  by  Fulvia, 
as  well  as  those  she  had  herself  borne 
him.  Again,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  he  was  not  one  of  those  worn 
debauchees  whose  false  or  jaded  ap- 
petite required  the  stimulus  of  va^ 
riety ;  while  he  lived  with  a  womaa 
— tne  chaste,  calm  Octavia,  or  the 
wily,  winsome  Cleopatra — he  waa 
faithful  to  her.  He  sinned  more 
frequently  against  Roman  etiquette 
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L  oidiire  Dardshiis  privatioii,  and 
^wt  m  well  at  Antony,  or  attend, 
Mben  oeeaoon  required,  more  entirely 
1o  the  Hoc  age.  And,  as  for  philo^ 
apky  and  its  followers,  Cornelius 
.  the  historian,  in  a  letter  ad« 
'  to  Cicero,  tells  him,  in  al- 
i  to  his  philosophic  works,  that 
■jll(Nepo8)  sets  little  store  by  philo- 
;lipby,  teeing  that  those  who  gave  the 
'libkst  lessons  in  morality  vrere  ge- 
Mnlly  those  who  followed  them  the 
ilMt  We  are  not  sure  that  there  is 
lat  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
w  the  esse  with  the  moral  philo- 
K^ier  to  whom  the  historian  ad- 
raed  this  biting  observation.  At 
•Uerents^he  was  not  only  suspected, 
^  openly  secused  in  the  senate,  of 
mnt  conunitted  incest  and  adultery 
JjiA  his  daughter  TuUia.  Fufius 
Wenoi  ind  L.  Piso  brought  this 
against  him  in  reply  to  his 
f^^rau  upon  Marc  Antony,  during 
-  delate  on  the  question  of  depriv* 
f  liim  of  fire  and  water  (Apnian, 
/  a.  BelL  Civ.  Dion.  1.  45).  Thew 
f  no  erm^'Con,  trials  in  those 

'  <i»78,  so  we  have  no  satisfaetiury  evi- 
dence on  the  subject;  but  we  do 
know  that  the  suspicion  prevailed, 
uad  certainly  Cica*o*s  love  for  his 
<iwighter  living  and  her  memory 
wrhm  dead  is  romantically  paternal, 
tony  the  least  of  it,  and  his  ex* 
prosioos  about  her  unusually  fervent. 

He  constantly,  in  writing  of  her, 
^Mtt  the  terms,  deUcia,  deUcudtgy  mea 
™s«,  ha,  dendermml     The  de- 
<i«iner,  under  the  name  of  Sallust, 
s^ues  him  also  of  the  incest ;  and 
^^a^  an  old  commentator  <m 
^i^^  was  of  opinion  that  the  fol- 
^^^line  in  the  ^neid  applied  to 

^(\  .\  »,_,A-  jnvasit  Tiata,  Tetitosqae 

tiats  this  opioton,  and 
^        ,  #  nan*'         ^  *^  *o 


borehimasflfven-nonihsohild.  Giocra 
intended  to  make  her  repudiate  Dola* 
bella,  but  the  desire  to  keep  a  eonnex* 
ion  in  Caesar*s  camp  induced  him  to 
put  it  off  until  the  result  of  the  strug- 

{jle  was  known.  Afterwards,  Do- 
abella  repudiated  her,  or  she  him. 
After  her  death,  Cicero  proposed  to 
give  her  an  apotheosis,  and  justified 
this  proceeding  by  the  precedent  of 
the  deification  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
of  Bacchus  and  Uercules,  contending 
that  his  daughter  deserved  a  place 
amongst  the  ^ods  as  well  as  any  of 
them.  Lactantius  quotes  from  Cicero's 
book,  De  Comolatiune,  written  on 
occasion  of  his  daughter's  death,  to 
shew  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
were  no  other  iSm  dead  men  deified. 
He  says, — 

'*  *  Nam  dum  imaginem  61i»  eodem  as 
modo  conseeraturum  ease  profiUreiur, 
quo  Uli  i  veteribua  aunt  cooaeoniti,  at 
iiloa  mortuoa  ease  docet  at  origtoam 
vao»  auperatitionia  osteodit.'  Cum  vera 
(iDQuit)  at  marea  et  faminaa  oompluras 
ex  hominibut  in  deorum  numero  eaaa 
▼ideamua  at  eorum  in  urbibua,  atque  agris 
augustisairoa  delubra  venererour,  aasen- 
tiamur  coram  aapieotie,  quorum  ingeoiia, 
et  iuyentia  omnea  vitam  legibus  et  in. 
stitutia  ezcultam  constitutamque  br.be- 
mu8.  Quod  ai  ullum  uoqunm  animal 
conseorandum  fuit,  illud  profecto  fuit. 
Si  Cadmi  aut  Amphitrjonia  progeniea, 
•at  Tyndari,  in  coelum  tollenda  fiama  fuit 
huio  idam  honoa  carta  dicandaa  aat. 
Quod  quidem  faoiam  tequa  omnium  op- 
iimam  doctisaimamqua,  approbaotibua 
diia  imroortalibut  ipaiB*  in  aorum  ccetu 
]ocatam»  ad  opinionem  omnium  mor- 
talium  conaecrabo."— Fra^m.  De  Con$cl. 
ex  Lactant. 

And  yet  this  is  the  philosopher 
who  so  strenuously  opposed  the  dei- 
fication of  Julius  Csesar,  who  pro- 
tested so  vehemently  against  religious 
rites  being  observea  in  honour  of  the 
divinity  of  a  dead  man,  who  dedwed 
it  to  be  most  absurd  and  most  im- 
DiouB  1  He,  however,  who  spurned  at 
the  pretensions  of  "  the  very  topmost 
SLTof  all  the  worldr  >J«,^eter- 
to  erect  a  temple  to  the  di- 
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bos  tarn  emditU  Sen  poterit  profeeto 
illam  coniecrabo  omni  genere  moniineD. 
tor  am,  ab  omnium  iogeoiii  scriptonim  et 
Grascorum,  et  Latiooram,  que  res  forsi. 
tan  sit  refricatara  vulnua  meum.  Sed 
jam  quasi  voto  quod  am  et  promisso  me 
teneri  puto ;  longumque  illud  tempus  cum 
non  ero,  magis  me  movet,  quam  boc  ezi- 
guum  quod  mibi  tamen  nimium  longum 
videtur." 

It  is  probable,  from  the  silence  of 
historians,  that  although  he  had  im- 
ported pillars  of  Chian  marble,  and 
made  otner  preparations  for  the  erec- 
tion of  this  temple,  the  design  was  not 
carried  into  execution.  No  example 
of  the  kind  had  hitherto  occurred 
amon^  the  Romans.  Caligula,  in 
after  times,  built  a  temple  to  ms  sister 
Drusilla,  and  was  wont  to  swear  by 
her  diyinityv  This  is  adduced  by 
his  historians  as  a  corroboratory 
proof  that  he  had  held  an  incestuous 
mteroourse  with  her.  In  either  case, 
of  course  no  more  is  shewn  than  an 
extrava^nt  form  of  memorial  love. 
Before  Tiillia*s  death  Cicero  had  re- 

Sudiated  Tcrentia  (it  is  said  on  his 
aughter*8  account)  and  married  Fub- 
lilia,  with  whom  he  received  a  large 
dowry ;  but  though  his  affairs  were 
in  embarrassment,  and  he  had  to  pay 
back  this  dowry,  he  repudiated  Pub- 
lilia  according  to  Plutarch,  because 
she  appeared  pleased  at  the  death  of 
TuUia.  But  we  state  these  facts  not 
with  the  view  of  drawing  any  sur- 
mises fW>m  them  as  to  Cicero*s  euilt 
or  innocence.  He  may  have  been 
pure  in  his  private  life  as  Marcus 
Brutus,  debauched  as  the  philosopher 
8cneca  jprtedives.  It  matters  not. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  accusation  was 
made,  and  if  we  choose  to  disbelieve 
Calenus,  and  Piso,  and  the  rest,  let  us 
extend  the  same  charity  to  Marc  An- 
tony and  dismiss  every  charge  Cicero 


to  the  exeenition  of  potltmtj  for 
the  cruelty  with  which  they  did  it. 
Let  us  do  Antony  the  justice  to 
observe,  that  though  he  was  the 
most  injured,  he  was  the  moot  merci- 
ful. The  special  object  of  his  jin>» 
scription,  if^  not  the  only  one  mm 
hatred  and  the  simple  desire  of  ven- 
geance, was  Cicero,  and  this  we  have 

S roved,  was  in  no  sort  to  be  won- 
ered  at.   Yet  it  was  on  Octavios^s 
list  Cicero  stood.    When  Popiliiis 
Laenas   brought  Antony  Cioero^s 
head,  he  was  seated  on  his  tribunal ; 
as  soon  as  he  saw  it  fh>m  afar,  he 
cried  aloud,    The  proscription  is  at 
an  end — live,  Romans !— five  secore, 
you  have  no  longer  any  thing  to 
fear.**    He  gazed  on  it  with  the 
savage  pleasure  that  most  men  un- 
der such  circumstances  would  have 
gazed  on  the  head  of  a  dead  enemy ; 
and  sent  it  to  Fulvia.   She  received 
it  with  the  same  delight  Catherine  of 
Medicis  did  the  head  of  CoUigni,  and 
indulged  in  the  flirious  passions  of  a 
fierce  and  injured  woman;  she  up- 
braided and  spat  upon  the  inanimate 
countenance;  she  pierced  the  mute 
tongue  with  her  golden  hair-pm. 
The  deed  was  brutal ;  but  the  pro- 
vocation to  the  woman  had  been 
great   Finally,  the  head  and  hand 
were  stuck  upon  the  rostrum ;  and  a 

Sicture  of  Popilius  Lienas  the  mur- 
erer,  or  the  avenger,  beside  them. 
All  this  was  very  barbarous;  but 
thinffs  as  barbarous  have  been  done 
in  Cnristian  countries  and  in  recent 
times;  and  an  allowance  should  be 
made  for  Roman  blood-thirstiness,  as 
for  eastern  nations  still,  which  can- 
not be  claimed  for  modem  European 
nations. 

An  anecdote  connected  with  this  af- 
fair will  shew  that  savage  joy  at  thede* 
struction  of  one  from  whom  you  had 
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These  was  a  certain  class  of  nobles 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
always  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  difficult  part  of  courtier.  These 
personages  never  condescended  to 
waste  their  blood  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, unless  it  should  be  immediately 
under  the  eyes  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty.  They  never  intermeddled 
with  politics,  estimating  affairs  of 
state  as  too  paltry  for  their  con- 
sideration. Their  whole  attention 
was  occupied  by  the  daily  occur- 
rences within  the  palace.  The  world 
¥rith  them  ended  at  a  hundred  paces 
beyond  the  king's  footstool;  they 
only  lived  and  hiwi  their  being  in  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  august 
person  of  the  monarch.  They  never 
demeaned  themselves  by  paying  court 
to  ministers  —  never  compromised 
themselves  by  mixing  in  any  intrigue. 
To  be  named  by  the  king  to  foUow 
him  to  the  chase  or  the  promenade — 
to  be  allowed  to  hand  the  hat  or 
cane  to  the  royal  hand — to  carry  the 
lights  before  the  sovereign  master, 
or  be  one  of  the  royal  party  when 
the  king  played  at  cards — to  feed  the 
rdyal  carps,  or  figure  en  tercis  in  the 
royal  (juadrille ;  such  was  the  beati- 
fied existence  of  these  courtiers.  The 
spirit  of  courtisanerie  had  descended 
to  these  personages  through  several 
generations  of  ancestry.  "Les  en- 
lants  naissaient  avec  le  just  an  corps  k 
brevet,  et  les  franges  au  carrosse." 
The  first  words  of  these  distinguished 
individuals  were  a  "  bout  rimS ; " 
their  first  step,  a  coranto ;  and  their 
first  toy,  the  collar  of  the  order  which 
had  encircled  the  necks  of  their  re- 
spective fathers. 


moving  around  the  royal  presence. 
At  first  he  made  himself  conspicaow 
by  his  punctual  attendances,  at  tke 
same  time  that  he  did  not  manifert 
any  signs  of  ambition.  His  whde 
aim  seemed  to  be  to  please  the  kii^; 
a  gracious  word  from  the  royal  lips 
was  the  only  recompense  which  he 
desired.  His  politeness  had  become 
a  proverb,  and  was  the  coastint 
source  of  unceasing  laughter  to  the 
court ;  but  the  duke,  who  was  jostly 
proud  of  his  politeness,  couW  net 
fancy  himself  a  laughing^-stoek.  He 
could  not  possibly  conceive  hem  po- 
liteness could  become  ridicalom 
Had  he  not  dreaded  being  tmdvS, 
be  would  have,  told  the  nofoks  of  the 
court  that  they  would  do  wdl  to 
imitate  his  example. 

Observing  his  punctuality  in  it- 
tendance  and  punctiliousnesB  of  con- 
duct, his  constant  K<>od-bainou',  the 
deep  deference  wnich  he  alwi 
manifested  in  the  royal  presence,  the 
happiness  which  was  reflected  in  his 
face  and  eyes  whenever  a  word  w» 
addressed  to  him  from  his  royal  lipSi 
Louis  took  him  into  especial  favour. 
When  Marly  was  finished,  he  was 
the  first  man  invited  by  the  kin^  to 
visit  that  country  retreat.  -Aiter 
that  manifbstation  of  royal  grace, 
he  was  the  king's  constant  com- 
panion in  all  his  parties  of  pleasure, 
his  promenade,  and  in  the  chase; 
and  if  a  few  other  happy  beings  had 
not  participated  in  his  good  fortune, 
he  might  have  been  t^en  ibr  the 
king's  shadow. 

St.  Simon,  who  has  left  such 
abundance  of  anecdotes  respecting 
his   contemporaries,  has,  unfortu- 
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tbs  kttCT  insisted  on  going  tbroagh 
the  ceremonud  of  respect,  by  way  of 
oriog  his  consdenee,  the  other  did 
iD  be  eoold  to  prevent  him.  It  was 
»  itgolar  struggle  for  the  palm  of 
yoliteness,  and  the  ambassaclor,  see- 
■g  that  be  should  infalUbly  be 
wen  nnless  he  bad  reeonrse  to 
fl^triitiiig  Tiolence,  slipped  through 
tte  door  of  the  vestibnle  and  doable- 
■»ked  it  For  the  moment  the  dnkc 
y  nonplussed,  and  the  ambassador, 
Mckling  over  his  stratagem,  was 
Jont  to  enter  his  earriaffe,  when  he 
some  one  assisting  him  by  the 
and,  on  taming  ronnd,  beheld 
^  the  act  of  making  a  pro- 
■•■d  bow. 

*HaI  mofnsienr  le  dnc,**  exclaimed 
•mbassador,  "  you  must  have  got 
by  some  witchcraft,  for  did  I 
lock  you  within,  fast  and  safe  ?" 

"I  jiumped  into  the  street  from 
25J;^ow  of  the  ante-chamber, 
™ra  was  not  very  far  from  the 
fWtond,"  answered  the  duke,  with 
■other  ^mnal  and  profound  bow. 

1  was  not  to  be  prevented  from 
P"rng  yon  the  homage  of  that  deep 
'"pect  which  I  entertain  towards 

"  But  you  have  torn  your  clothes ! 
good  Heaven,  I  trust  you  have 
lot  hurt  yourself?" 
,  "  I>o  not  take  Uiat  into  considera-* 
nia,"  replied  the  duke ;  **  I  am  well 
r^pwd  in  having  shewn  you  my  re- 
spect. Bat  let  this  be  a  warning, 
and,  another  time,  do  not  oppose 
whs*  I  conceive  to  be  a  sacred  duty." 

The  duke,  in  jumping,  had  fallen 
apon  hia  hand,  and  actually  dido- 
oted  his  thumb.  The  kmg,  on 
hearing  the  adventure,  laughed 
bewtiJy,  and  sent  the  royal  surgeon, 
Pdix,  to  attend  him.  After  the 
thumVi  "had  been  set,  a  sufficiently 
ptanfal  operation,  Felix  arose  to  de- 
part, and  the  duke  also  rose  to  con- 


wisbes,  he  duly  condocted  that  sen- 
tleman  to  tlie  stairs,  with  a  bow 
every  way  smacking  of  the  royal 
ceremonial,  for  which  it  is  well  known 
Louis  was  so  great  a  stickler. 

On  another  occasion,  St.  Simon,  re- 
turning from  Fontainebleau  to  Paris, 
was  passing  a  broken  carriage  on  the 
road,  when  he  saw  the  Due  do 
Cotlin.  The  fractured  vehicle  was 
the  property  of  that  nobleman.  The 
latter  was  looking  at  his  watch  with 
what  for  him  was  unusual  impatience, 
while  a  bungling  villa^  smith  was 
trying  to  repair  the  miury.  The 
kmg  that  night  held  medumocke  at 
the  Tuileries,  andr  the  duke  woald 
not  for  worl^  have  failed  in  attend* 
ance.  St.  Simon  stopped,  and  offered 
a  place  in  his  carriage,  which  was 

§\id\j  accepted.  Madame  de  St 
tmon,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  had  two  female  attendants  with 
her  (damet  de  state)  in  the  carriage, 
and,  to  make  room  for  the  duke,  it 
was  necessary  to  leave  the  waiting- 
women  behind  in  the  village.  Cothn 
immediately  got  down  from  the  car- 
riage. 

**  Your  carriage  is  full,  monsieur 
le  due?*'  said  he,  addressing  St. 
Simon.  cannot  inconvenience 

you ;  I  prefer  remaining  behind.*' 

"  On  the  contrary,'*  answered  St. 
Simon,  "  we  shall,  being  only  three, 
be  more  at  our  ease." 

"  You  surely  cannot  be  speaking 
seriously?"  returned  Coilin.  ♦•Do 
you  for  one  moment  imagine,  mon- 
sieur le  due,  that  I  will  quietly  sit 
there,  and  see  these  respectable  dam- 
sels left  behind?  Madame  de  St. 
Simon  will  have  occasion  this  even- 
ing for  their  services;  she  ^^J^ 
greatly  inconvenienced,  and  I  shall 
be  the  unhappy  cause." 

"  But  for  once,"  said  St.  Sitnon, 
"  she  wai  be  able  to  do  without  their 
attendance."  .  
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"  Well,  well,  my  dear  duke,  get 
in,  at  all  events;  and,  by  a  little 
squeezing,  all  five  can  manage  to  sit. 
The  carriage,  you  see,  is  pretty 
large  I " 

**In  that  case,  I  consent,"  said 
Coilin. 

While  the  duke  was  mounting, 
6t  Simon  gave  the  word  to  his  peo- 
ple, who  suddenly«hut  the  door,  and 
drove  off  rapidly  without  the  waiting- 
women.  Coilin  was  furious  at  such 
a  piece  of  treachery,  and,  putting 
half  his  body  out  of  one  of  the  open- 
ings, be  commanded  the  coachman 
in  peremptory  terms  to  stop,  or  he 
would  jump  down  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  his  neck.  The  coachman, 
faithful  to  his  orders,  kept  on  im- 
ilinchingly,  and  the  duke  would  have 
put  his  threat  into  execution,  had 
not  St.  Simon  caught  him  around  the 
body.  However,  the  latter,  seeing 
his  friend*s  determination,  had  the 
carriage  stopped,  and  room  was  made 
for  the  two  waiting- women.  Mat- 
ters being  thus  arranged  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Monsieur  de  Coilin,  the 
carriage  proceeded  on  its  way,  but 
not  without  St.  Simon  being  se- 
verely reproached  by  the  politest 
man  in  France  and  Navarre  for  his 
forgetfulneus  of  all  punctilio.  The 
most  unpolished  man  in  France  and 
Navarre,  he  said  reprovingly,  could 
not  have  done  worse.  "  During  my 
whole  experience,"  continued  he,  "  1 
never  was  in  greater  danger  of  my 
life ;  and  I  give  you  my  sacred  word 
of  honour,  monsieur  le  due,  that  had 
you  not  stopped  the  carriage,  and 
taken  in  these  two  demoiselles,  I 
should,  without  hesitation,  as  in  duty 
bound,  have  thrown  myself  under 
the  wheels !  *' 

By  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
freaks  in  nature,  the  most  polished 
man  in  the  universe  had  a  brother 
who  was  the  greatest  of  boors.  A 
strange  fatality  must  have  attended 
his  birth.  The  Chevalier  de  Coilin 
had  contrived  to  spoil  his  fine  name 
in  proportion  as  the  duke  had  raised 
his  to  distinction  and  honour.  In- 
conceivable were  the  pains  which  the 
duke  took  to  ingraft  politeness  into 
the  rude,  rough,  rugged,  and  uffly 
trunk  of  the  chevdier.  All  his 
trouble  was  repaid  by  laughter, 
sarcastic  remarks,  and  detestable 
tricks. 

Louis  was  in  the  habit  of  over- 


looking the  progress  of  his  campaagns. 
He  never  exposed  his  person  to  any 
hazard,  but  ne  followed  his  armiet, 
surrounded  with  all  the  pomp,  pa- 
rade, and  magnificence  which  he  so 
much  loved.  His  carriages,  his 
hounds,  his  courtiers,  and  his  6000 
domestics,  all  attended  him  on  his 
military  progresses.  He  was  the 
Gallic  Sardanapalus  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  We  suppose  oar 
own  Lord  EUenborough  was  imi- 
tating the  example  set  by  Louis, 
when  he  overlooked  the  movements 
of  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  but,  unlike  the 
monarch  of  France,  the  govemor- 

{ general  of  India,  attended  by  the 
adies  of  the  Gough  family,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  from  the  field  of 
battle  immediately  that  he  heard  the 
first  shot  fired,  therein  imitating  the 
example  so  nobly  set  by  Madmoo, 
the  American  president,  on  the  fidd 
of  Bladensbury.  To  return,  how- 
ever, to  the  subject  of  our  notice. 
During  one  ofthe  military  progresses 
of  Louis,  the  Due  de  Coilm  imd  his 
brother  were  lodged  in  a  small  towD 
at  the  house  of  a  respectable  widow, 
who  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
hospitality.  Although  she  was  but 
a  bourgevi$e,  the  duke  paid  her  ss 
much  attention,  and  treated  her  with 
as  much  suavity  of  manner,  as  if  ^ 
had  been  the  highest  lady  at  court. 
The  chevali^  did  otherwise ;  he  go« 
drunk,  and  went  early  to  bed.  Coiiiot 
on  the  following  morning,  over- 
whelmed his  hostess,  as  in  .  doty 
bound,  with  a  double  share  of  polite- 
ness; and  he  continued  so  lonff  utter- 
ing such  a  superabundance  of  words, 
and  so  many  compliments  and  driti- 
tics,  with  tenders  of  service,  that  tbe 
carnages  forming  the  royal  procession 
had  drawn  into  their  respective 
places,  and  had  nearly  passed  out  of 
the  town,  so  that  his  carriage  m 
forced  to  occupy  the  very  last  poii- 
tion,  which  was  somewhat  derogatoiy 
to  his  rank  and  dignity.  This,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  care  for,  though  the 
chevalier,  it  seems,  thought  other- 
wise. 

"  Pardieuy  brother ! "  he  exchumed ; 
"  your  bows,  scrapes,  and  endless  com- 
pliments, are  sometimes  infernally  ill' 
placed." 

"Chevalier,"  said  the  du)»,with 
swelling  dignity  and  emphasis,  ^'i^* 
though  you  have  very  littlQ  of '% 
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m  »  veiT  fine  quality,  of  which  one 
cannot  have  too  great  a  share  ?*' 

•*I  thmk  otherwise,"  returned  the 
unsentimental  younger  brother.  If 
yoQ  had  been  satisfied  with  thanking 
that  woman  in  the  reasonable  way 
adopted  by  all  the  world  besides 
youTBelf— if  you  had  not  over- 
whelmed her  with  such  a  deluge  of 
immeaning  phrases  and  compliments, 
we  should  not  now  be  the  very  point 
of  the  court's  tail,  and  a  league  from 
the  carriages  containing  the  ladies, 
and  in  such  proximity  to  the  vehicles 
eonveving  the  scullions  and  the  hat^ 
(frit  de  cmsme.'' 

"That  only  proves,*'  observed  the 
doke,  ""that  thef  others  did  not  pro- 
perly thank  their  hosts  for  the  at- 
tentions  which  tbey  met  with." 

"That  is  to  say,"  retorted  the 
chevalier,  "  that  if  others  would  ex- 
haust one  hour  in  compliments,  you 
would  occupy  four  hours.  But  this 
tfane  I  have  paid  you  off  for  your 
confounded  ceremonies." 

"How  so?"  anxiously  demanded 
^diJce. 

"Tou  fiuicy,  no  doubt,  that  you 
ha;?e  quite  won  the  heart  of  the  little 
^o»geom  by  your  civilities.  I'll 
wago'  any  thing  that  at  this  moment 
die  is  Imrling  anathemas  at  your 
head." 

"I  do  not  comprehend  your  mean- 
ing, dievatier,*'  said  tlie  Due  de 
Ooilm. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  idler, 
^wlule  the  mistress  and  servants  ran 
cat  in  different  directions  for  mate- 
nab  towards  your  breakfast,  which  I 
must  confess  was  excellent,  and  you 
were  walking,  lost  in  thought,  in  the 
garden,  I,  happening  to  be  in  the 
chamber  which  you  had  occupied, 
threw  down,  bjf  chance  certainly^ 
the  rickety  cabmet  containing  all 
the  baodtome  china  and  assorted  cu- 
noaitiea  of  the  Flemish  dame,  and 
ahe  will,  no  doubt,  think  you  the 
author  of  all  that  destruction." 

At  this  narrative  the  duke  uttered 
aa  exclamation  of  rage,  and  ordered 
his  carriage  to  stop. 

"  Let  a  horse  be  taken  from  the 
carriage.  I  wish  to  ride  back  to  the 
^oose  which  we  have  just  quitted," 
cried  the  duke. 

"And  what  will  ike  king  think  if 
you  are  not  present  at  the  noon  re- 
V^MAthepetUcoueherf  demanded 
the  younger  brother. 
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This  remark  drove  the  duke  to  the 
pitch  of  despair,  and  he  must  needs 
have  torn  the  hair  of  his  head  frota 
their  very  roots  had  he  not,  fortu- 
nately for  himself,  worn  a  huffe  wiff, 
being  at  least  two  pounds  and  a  haaf 
in  weight. 

^It  does  not  matter,"  cried  the 
duke ;  "  let  me  relieve  my  conscience, 
even  though  I  displease  my  sove- 
reign. I  cannot  support  the  infamous 
suspicion  of  having  injured  my 
hostess.  But  as  for  you,  monsieur, 
continued  he,  turning  fiercely  upon 
his  brother,  "  the  ties  of  brotherhood 
are  from  this  time  broken  between  us 
—  I  totally  renounce  you." 

"  Well,  well,  brother ;  do  not  put 
yourself  into  such  a  fury,"  replied  the 
chevalier,  in  as  soothing  a  tone  as  he 
could  assume.  "This  is  only  my 
joke.  I  wished  to  see  if  I  could 
drive  you  into  a  fluster." 

"Swear,  sir!"  screamed  the  duke, 
"  swear  by  your  saint,  or  I  will  not 
believe  you  I" 

"I  swear  then,  monsieur  le  due, 
by  the  spotless  honour  of  your  name." 

"Wretched  man!"  returned  the 
duke,  "you  are  unworthy  to  bear  it. 
I  wish  I  could  deprive  you  of  it." 

"  Well,  but,"  demanded  the  cheva- 
lier, "  is  it  forbidden  for  me  to  laugh 
and  have  my  little  joke  because  I 
happen  to  be  bom  a  CoiHn  ?" 

"Never  joke  again  with  me  after 
that  fashion,  sir!  cried  the.  diike^ 
with  as  imperious  a  look  as  he  could 
command. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  diffictlt^ 
that  the  chevalier  could  appease  his 
brother's  wrath.  The  story  got  wind 
among  the  courtiers,  and  they  re- 
peated it  to  the  king,  who  was  highly 
amused.  The  ladies,  especially,  took 
the  duke  into  fiivour  for  this  show  of 
deference  for  one  of  their  sex,  even 
though  a  baurgeoise.  They  decreed 
that  he  posseraed  the  very  soul  of 
gallantry.  Nor  was  Cof lin  devoid  of 
feelings  towards  the  sex,  for  he  fol- 
lowed up  what  are  termed  banne$ 
fortunes^  only  he  was  such  a  rigorous 
stickler  for  forms  and  decorum  that 
he  would  never  allow  his  passion  to 
overleap  the  bounds  of  propriety. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  his  lov€ 
intrigues  he  was  very  like  a  horse 
going  round  a  miU,  which,  at  the 
end  of  a  month's  operations,  finds 
itself  precisely  where  it  was  at  the 
very  commencement 
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His  Hfe  was,  so  to  apeak,  a  complete 
and  eternal  preamble.  The  indul- 
gence of  the  paanoDS  agitates  and 
troubles  the  soul  too  much  to  allow 
activity  to  that  wit  which  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  steadfast  position  ci 
every  courtier,  for  without  wit  a 
courtier  is  nothing,  and  that  is  of 
sorry  quality  without  serenity  of 
•oul.  CoiUn  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  this  proposition, 
and  he  kept  a  constant  guard  over 
the  erratic  tendencies  of  his  heart. 
But  that  heart  at  length  was  wounded 
by  the  shaft  of  Love ;  he  saw  and  be- 
came enamoured  of  a  young  widow, 
who  was  heiress  of  a  disd^uished, 
noble,  and  wealthy  house  m  BriU 
tany,  and  all  those  who  witnessed 
the  sudden  effect  of  the  charms  of 
the  lady  upon  his  susceptibilities,  at 
onee  concluded  that  she  was  destined 
very  speedily  to  occupy  the  tabouret 
of  a  duchess  at  Versailles. 

It  was  during  the  same  expedition 
into  Flanders  during  which  the  che- 
Talier  had  so  offended  the  duke,  that 
the  latter  beheld,  for  the  first  time, 
the  beautiful  Marquise  de  Kergoet, 
who  was  looking  out  of  the  window 
of  one  of  the  carriages  of  the  royal 
suite. 

^  I  do  not  know  exactly  if  I  am 
dreaming,**  said  the  duke,  rubbing 
his  eves,  but  I  think  I  see  among 
the  ladies  a  &ce  which  is  strange  to 
me. 

^  She  is  in  &ct  a  stranger,"  replied 
one  of  the  nobles,  "and  ihe  pohta 
Coilin  has  at  last  found  a  face  which 
he  has  not  heretofore  saluted.  I  will 
explain  how  this  has  happened.  The 
lady  is  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the 
naval  service  of  his  majesty,  who 
died  bravely  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.  She  arrived  in  Pans  on  the 
very  day  of  the  king's  departure,  and 
as  die  is  of  an  undoubted  family  she 


SBi  herinto  GoacwmtAkm.  Nowthoi, 
Cof  lin,  bnuh  up  and  pla^  the  bean, 
and  let  us  see  how  you  attack  the 
pretty  widow  T 

Coilin  was  put  upon  his  mettle, 
and  before  his  friend  had  ceased 
speaking  he  had,  with  hat  in  hand 
and  the  most  graoefol  of  bows,  drain 
his  horse  up  by  the  window  of  the 
carriage,  uttering  at  the  same  tine 
such  a  compliment  as  he  knew  matt 
in&llibly  please  the  lady.  It  seesMd 
that  the  duke  had  macie  an  imprei- 
aion  upon  her  heart,  fbr  the  ladv 
carried  on  a  lively  conversation  wiu 
him  during  the  whole  day,  and  took 
leave  in  the  evening  inth  sack  a 
particular  look  that  ne  became  tko 
butt  for  raillery,  all  his  friends  sad 
acquaintances  sayinff  that  he  had 
efiected  an  indubUaUe  conquest 

We  have  already  said  that  the 
king  was  always  followed  into  the 
field  by  hia  mil  coBK^emeat  of 
court  lords  and  ladies  and  kia  ox 
thousand  attendants,*  and  it  mj 
naturally  be  concliided  that  accom- 
modation for  such  a  host  of  penoH^ 
great  and  small,  was  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty.  Sometimes  the 
highest  among  the  nobles  weie  oom- 
fmed  to  pnt  up  with  the  sonM 
lodgings,  while  naif  the  underiiagi 
were  forced  to  bivouac  as  they  ooaM. 
Monsieur  de  Cavoie,  the  wiartekd  da 
iogify  was  quite  a  genius  in  lus  hne 
of  duty,  but  even  his  fertile  imagiM' 
ti<m  was  often  at  fault  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  king  and  oourt 
were  descending  from  tKe  carriages. 
It  may  eaeoly  be  imagined  how  tre- 
mendous on  such  occasions  was  tbe 
bustle  and  confusion.  At  one  time, 
after  a  forced  journey  of  ahoul 
six  leagues,  the  king  and  hk  royal 
train  happe^Acd  to  stumble  upon  tlie 
castle  of  Brisach,  whidi  was  ill-fitf' 
nished  and  in  a  state  of  dilapidation 
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^fOm  ioilettei,  irere  fi>roed  to  ap* 
peir  in  tbdr  morning  attire.  The 
Qid,Uad[,  time-encmsted  fortress  of 
Bniidi  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  a 
I  piiaoD.  Its  gloomj  appearance  set- 
tied  into  jet  mater  gloom  under  the 
lUow  of  the  king's  displeasure. 
Tbeeonrt  had  nerer  before  so  se^ 
felt  the  horrors  of  war  I  The 
Ugh  MHd  of  the  Dne  de  Coilin  was 
UQost  driren  to  madness  at  the 
of  the  greatest  monarch  upcm 
etfth  being  lodged  in  such  miserable 
ipittten;  and  when  he  heard  that 
!  ndemoiseUe,  the  king's  consin-aer- 
Du,liad  had  a  bed  allotted  to  her 
'  MiQte  of  curtains,  his  companions 
tiiooglit  he  would  have  iainted 
He  was,  however,  reassured 
10^  master,  who,  in  a  re- 
Bptd  TQMe,  obeerred  as  he  arose 
fromtaUe,  ''We  shall  be  more  for* 
tnnte  on  the  next  occasion.  The 
kot  thing  we  can  now  do  is  to  retire 
to  mt,  and  leave  this  old  broken* 
down  difttesa  by  nine  o'clock  in  the 
oonmig.''  The  monarch's  word,  po« 
test  as  the  magician's  wand,  dispersed 
tbeioutiers;  but  on  retiring  with- 
out their  riiare  in  the  customary 
Mm  and  mersi  with  the  great 
Losia,  they  felt  that  their  measure  of 
t^^'s  happiness  was  incomplete. 
Coifin  bad  the  honour  of  the  lights, 
and  therefore  he  was  one  of  the  last 
to  ^  the  royal  apartment  On 
lesnag  it,  he  walked  slowly  along 
the  dark  emidors  of  the  castle,  his 
Bmd  distracted  with  grief  at  the  dr*^ 
eanistttoe  of  the  royal  head  being 
^Mted  to  repose  in  a  room  almost 
destitute  of  furniture,  when  he  en- 
coaotered  a  female  &ce,  which  aJso 
bareeridence  of  grief,  and  that  face 
tpptrtained  to  no  less  a  person  than 
the  lovely  Marquise  de  Kergoet 

Monsieur  le  due,"  said  the  lady, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  sufficient  to  melt  a 
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^Forget  you,  madadMl"  sighed 
Coflin,  with  the  tenderest  glance 
which  he  could  call  up,  *'foraet  you  ! 
impossible  1  At  all  events,  if  I  were 
the  marSchai  des  logi$,  I  should 
never  survive  such  an  oversight." 

*'  Oh,  monsieur  I"  replied  the  lady, 
smiling  and  evidently  pleased  at  the 
chivalrous  exclamation  and  the  deep 
deferential  manner  of  the  duke  tot 
wards  her,  "  Oh,  monsieur,  there  is 
nothing  to  kill  one's  self  aboutt  Calm 
your  feelings,  I  beseech  you." 

"I  woufi,  nevertheless,  kill  mv- 
self  incontinently,"  returned  tne 
duke.  "  But  we  must  not  lose  timfl 
in  suppositions  and  surmises.  I  must 
relieve  the  difficulty  of  your  position^ 
Remain  here  one  moment;  I  will 
bring  Cavoie  to  explain  the  matter.** 

The  duke  searched  through  the 
whole  castle  for  the  marichal  des 
it^if,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found. 
Cavoie,  seeing  the  king's  diroleasure, 
had  made  his  escape  at  the  nrst  con- 
venient moment  from  the  castle,  and 
had  hidden  his  miserable  person  in 
an  apartment  in  the  little  town.  The 
duke  returned  alone,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  desolation. 

"  A  pleasant  situation,  truly  I"  ob" 
served  the  lady,  gaily,  endeavouring 
b^  a  laugh  to  di^l  the  gentleman's 
disappointment.  It  seems  that  my 
unlucky  fate  will  oblige  me- to  sit  on 
the  stairs  the  whole  nis^t.  If  I 
knew  some  lady,  I  would  request  a 
share  of  her  bed ;  but  I  am  quite 
a  stranger  at  court." 

**I  only  see  one  thing  before  us, 
madame,'^said  the  duke, "  and  that  is, 
that  vou  should  accept  the  use  of 
my  chamber." 

"And you, monsieur?"  dwnanded 
the  lady,  with  a  little  cvidwit  embar- 
rassment. 

"Do  not  be  uneasy  on  my  ac- 
fount,"  replied  Cottin.    "I  Aall 
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with  a  look  of  fright.  cannot 
find  my  way  back  to  them  at  this 
hour,  and  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  passages.  I  snail  die  if  left  alone 
in  tnis  gloomy  room,  with  its  thick 
walls,  and  that  horrid  deep-set  and 
barred  window.  Then,  there  is  no 
lock  to  the  door!** 

"  Poor,  poor  lady  1**  sighed,  forth 
the  duke  several  times. 

"  And  where  do  you  propose  sleep- 
<  ing  yourself?**  asked  tne  lady. 

"I  really  do  not  exactly  know,*' 
replied  the  duke,  thoughtfiilly.  "  M.j 
brother,  the  cardinal,  is  not  at  this 
moment  of  the  king*s  train.** 

"  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  that 
antechamber  ?**  again  asked  the  lady. 

''Most  assuredly,**  responded  the 
duke.  ''But  I  fear  much  that  I 
should  inoonyenience  you  ?** 

"  No,**  said  the  lady.  "  If  I  knew 
you  were  near,  I  should  no  longer 
be  afraid  of  sleeping  in  this  room; 
but  ^** 

"  I  fully  understand  you,  madame,** 
was  the  auke*s  reply,  with  hb  hand 
to  his  heart,  and  a  profound  bow. 
"  Appearances  will  be  of  a  doubtful 
character ;  and  your  regai^  for  your 
reputation  

Coflin  was  about  to  take  his  de- 
parture with  another  profound  bow, 
when  the  lady  emphatically  ob- 
served, — 

"  War,  monsieur  le  due,  is  a  ter- 
rible thing!** 

"  And,  I  apprehend,**  added  the 
duke,  "  that  the  general  disorder 
which  every  where  {)revails  this 
night  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse. 
But,**  he  continued,  "  I  would  much 
rather  take  up  my  quarters  in  the 
midst  of  the  neighbouring  forest, 
than  expose  you  to  the  slightest  sus- 
picion.** 

"  I  would  h<*  thp  Iftjst  riArnnn  in  fliA 


that  no  one  will  see  any  thing  to 
blame.'* 

"  The  first  who  shall  dare  to  open 
his  lips  on  the  subject,"  returned  the 
duke,  "  will  have  a  small  affair  to  set- 
tle with  me!" 

"  Then,  monsieur  le  due,"  said 
the  lady,  "  I  accept  your  kind  ofier 
on  one  condition  only,  and  that  is, 
that  you  take  the  mattrass  from  the 
bed,  that  you  may  better  rest  yoiur- 
self!" 

The  duke  resisted,  and  the  lady 
insisted ;  but  the  laUer,  in  case  of 
non-compliance,  having  threatened 
to  return  to  the  stairs,  he  at  last  did 
as  the  lady  desired.  The  valet-de- 
chambre  was  called  in  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

"  War  is  not  only  a  terriUe,  but  a 
very  strange  thing,"  slowly  mur- 
mured the  duke,  thus  making  a 
slight  addition  to  a  form^  expres- 
sion of  the  lady ;  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments he  seemed  lost  in  thought 
"  Who  could  have  dreamed  <h  so 
singular  an  adventure?"  he  at  lei^th 
added.    The  apparently  coy  mar- 

Jpise  eyed  him  with  evident  satis- 
action.  A  spectator  might  have 
with  safety  sworn  that  he  oould  see 
a  half-lurking  smile  fiit  like  a  i^xxt- 
ing  butterfly  around  her  pootii^ 
lips.  By  this  time  the  mattrass  was 
duly  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  ante- 
chamber. The  duke  bade  her  good 
night,  the  door  was  closed  betwera 
them ;  and  the  duke  was  lyin^  down 
covered  with  his  doak,  closmg  \m 
eyes,  and  faintly  muttering  to  nim- 
self,  that  "  war  was  a  curious  thing, 
and  brought  about  curious  adven- 
tures," when  there  was  a  sudden 
knocking  at  the  door,  which  a  voice 
from  without  ordered  in  ih&  ku^s 
name  to  be  opened. 
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and  tlie  appeal  in  the  kingf  s  name  ?** 
cootinned  the  lad^,  in  her  whisper. 
*  I  am  lost  and  ruined  for  ever ! 

Lost  and  mined,  madame !  **  taid 
the  duke ;  and  why  so  ?  I  implore 
you  to  tell  me." 

"If  I  am  discovered  here,  they 
will  not  give  credit  to  my  story — 
they  will  not  believe  that  we  had 
the  intentioii  of  ourselves  rept^itinff 
the  adventure  to-morrow  morning  I 
^  Madame,**  replied  the  duke,draw- 
iqg  himself  up  with  dignity,  ^  I  am 
ODe  of  those  whose  honour  cannot 
even  be  suspected.  Be  assured  that 
your  reputation  will  remain  untar- 
nisfaed.   I  pledge  myself  to  that" 

The  duke  opened  the  outer  door 
to  the  king*s  messenger,  while  the 
kdy,  reassured,  closed  the  inner 
door,  and  again  sought  her  couch. 

The  duke  behekl  Monsieur  de 
Gvitiy,  the  grand  master  of  the 
king's  wardrobie. 

^Monsieur  le  due,"  said  Guitry, 
^MoosieaT  le  Prince  de  Cond^  has 
jut  sent  in  four  prisoners  of  rank 
ind  distinction,  and  his  majesty  not 
knowing  bow  to  dispose  of  tnem,  en- 
treats ^ou  to  secure  one  of  them  for 
tiiis  mght  The  name  of  your  in- 
tended companion  is  the  Count  Van 
Entkoman,  a  Dutch  nobleman.  But 
what  do  I  see  P  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  disorder,  and  the  mattrass 
upon  the  floor  of  your  antecham- 
ber?" 

^  It  is  nothing,  positively  nothing, 
Monsieur  le  Guitry,"  replied  the 
^e.  *'It  arises  from  a  foolish 
oversight  of  Cavoie's.  I  will  tell 
oa  idl  about  it  to-morrow  mom- 


Gnitry  eyed  the  duke  with  a  sus- 
picious look ;  and  aiter  casting  an 
quisitive  glance  around  the  room, 
id  presenting  the  Dutch  prisoner, 
i  proceeded  to  distribute  the  three 
Ittfll  remaining  on  his  hands. 

^  Monsieur,"  said  the  duke  to  his 


liteness,  ''Monsieur,  by  no  means; 
I  would  not  for  the  world  deprive 
you  of  it.  I  will  remain  on  this 
chair." 

*' Sooner,  monsieur,  than  see  you 
so  poorly  acconunodated,  I  will  sit 
up  the  wnole  nisht." 

"  And  so  would  I,"  said  the  Dutch- 
man, "  rather  than  deprive  you  of  it. 
I  will  never  lie  down  unless  you 
consent  to  share  the  mattrass  with 
me!" 

I  shall  incommode  ^ou  :  it  is  too 
narrow  for  us  both,"  said  the  duke. 

**Then  keep  it  altogether,  I  be- 
seech you,"  said  the  Dutchman. 

"Never,  monsieur,  never!"  ex- 
claimed the  duke,  with  vehemence. 
"  I  will,  however,  share  it  with  you, 
since  you  positively  insist  upon  iL" 

They  wrapped  themselves  in  their 
cloaks,  and  lay  down  side  by  side ; 
but  their  still  active  politeness  made 
them  remove  gently  rrom  the  middle 
of  the  mattrass,  so  as  to  allow  better 
sleeping  space  for  the  other.  Coilin, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  the  quality  he 
most  valued  by  his  guest,  slid,  at 
length,  from  the  bed,  such  as  it  was, 
fiurly  on  to  the  floor.  The  heavy 
Dutchman  followed  his  examj^le. 
Each  slept  on  the  bare  boards,  while, 
without  mconvenience  to  either,  the 
mattrass  could  have  easily  accom- 
modated a  third  person. 

Meanwhile,  Guitry,  bent  on  mis- 
chief, had  related  a  marvellous  tale 
to  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  in  or- 
dinary to  his  majesty,  who,  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  were  indulging 
in  rather  a  late  carouse.   The  Due 
de  Coilin,  so  celebrated  for  fastidious, 
rigid,  unbendmg  virtue,  was  actually 
at  that  moment  engaged  in  an  ad- 
venture!   He  had  received  Guitry 
at  the  threshold  of  bis  antechaiojae^ 
with  a  look  somewhat  confxia^  s 
room  was  in  confusion;  ^^^^^^^g^^ 
door  was  closed.    Guitry  i:^^^^^ 
thought  that,  while  i^aitong;^  lie_^ 
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being  caught  in  an  inttigue.  Tbej 
talked  loudly  and  clamorously,  and 
at  last  they  determined  to  ascertain 
that  important  fact.  But  how  were 
they  to  obtain  admittance  into  the 
ehamber  of  a  duke,  without  running 
great  risk  of  their  places?  That 
question  could  not  easily  be  answer- 
ed ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  poser. 

"A  ghost  only,"  said  at  length 
Monsieur  de  Guitry,  "  can  enter  the 
chamber  with  impunity." 

"  A  ghost !"  snouted  the  gentle- 
men. **  Guitry  has  removed  the  dif- 
ficulty. Great  liberties  are  allowed 
the  visitants  fVom  the  other  world. 
The  soul  of  some  old,  unfortunate, 
deceased  prisoner,  cannot  be  denied 
permission  to  wander  at  will  and  lei- 
sure in  this  old  broken-down  fort- 
ress!" And  it  was  forthwith  proposed 
that  one  of  the  party  should  be  at- 
tired as  a  ghost,  and,  so  metamor- 
phosed, should  glide  into  Collin^s 
chamber. 

*^But  how  should  the  door  be 
opened  without  noise?"  demanded 
one  of  the  party. 

"There  is  no  lock  to  the  door, 
and  the  hinges  are  quite  loose,"  re- 
turned Guitry. 

<'  Then,  who  would  play  the  part 
of  the  ghost?"  was  the  next  ques- 
tion propounded. 

"  He  should  be  in  rank  a  duke," 
answered  Guitry ;  "  because,  in  case 
of  any  quarrel  and  a  duel,  there  can 
then  be  no  difficulty  raised  as  to  the 
difference  in  position  of  the  two  com- 
batants." 

The  Due  de  Rochefort  was  se- 
lected. They  covered  his  body  with 
a  sheet,  and  they  whitened  his  face. 
They  then  placed  a  torch  in  his 
hand.  He  glided  away  noiselessly, — 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  spirit, — 
followed  by  his  merry  companions, 
who  paused  before  the  door  which 
yielded  to  the  ghost's  touch ;  and  as 
he  entered,  the  others  as  noiselessly 
retired. 

The  Dutchman  slept  heavily  and 
profoundly ;  as  a  man  should  sleep, 
who  had  rought  desperately  hard  ere 
he  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the 
Prince  de  Conde ;  but  the  glare  of 
the  lieht  falling  upon  the  Due  de 
Collin^  eyelids,  at  once  awakened 
him ;  whereon,  raising  his  body,  his 
first  movement  was  towards  a  formi- 
dable howe-pistol,  which  he  had, 
"oeording  to  his  wcmt,  placed  at 


his  head;  and  not  earing  one  doit 
for  the  sheeted  spectre,  ne  cocked 
the  deadly  instrument,  deliberately 
closed  one  eye,  and  was  takhig  sure 
aim  with  the  other,  when  the  Doc 
de  Rochefort,  with  admirable  pw- 
sence  of  mind,  and  well  knowing 
the  other*s  weakness,  bethought  him 
— most  happily  for  his  safety— of 
making  a  profound  bow.  CoiDn 
was  lost  in  admiration,  and  immedi- 
ately put  down  his  pistol.  So  polite 
a. ghost,  he  thought,  must  undoubt- 
edly have  appertained  to  the  bddy 
of  some  illustrious  lord  of  the  bv- 
gone  court,  so  celebrated  for  the 
polish  of  its  manners.  He  got  wpm 
nis  feet,  and  in  his  turn  retimuos 
the  bow  with  a  grace  which  wooM 
have  ashamed  our  own  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  demanded  in  what 
way  he  could  be  of  service  to  his 
disembo^ed  spiritship. 

The  Due  de  Rochefort,  afraid  of 
being  recognised  if  he  spoke,  observed 
a  prudent  silence,  nodded  gravely, 
and  made  a  sign  with  his  huid  thai 
Collin  should  follow  him. 

**  I  obey  your  commands,"  M 
Collin,  witn  his  customary  polileDefli; 
"  only  go  first,  and  have  the  kind- 
ness to  shew  me  where  yon  would 
have  me  follow  you." 

The  ghost  traversed  several  cor- 
ridors. It  had  ascertained  that  the 
fet  sleeping  Dutchman  was  not  a 
captivatmg  beauty,  and  that  there 
was  no  adventure.  Guitry  had  been 
mistaken;  but  where  was  he  to 
conduct  so  compliant  and  perti- 
nacious a  follower  as  the  Due  de 
Coilin,  and  how  conclude  Ae  tA- 
venture  ?  Rochefort  resolved  to  ex- 
tinguish the  torch,  and  was  just  on 
the  point  of  stamping  upon  it,  when 
Collin  besought  him  in  the  politest 
terms  to  arrest  the  act. 

"  Do  not  be  in  any  haste,"  said  he, 

and  permit  me  one  observation.  I 
presume  that  this  is  the  spot  where 
yon  have  been  buried,  and  that  ytm 
will  be  perturbed  until  your  mmtkos 
have  been  deposited  in  holy  ^roun^?* 

The  phantom,  in  a  ghosthke  man- 
ner, nodded  ith  head. 

"  So  far  so  well,"  continued  the 
duke ;  "  but  if  you  extinguish  the 
torch  and  leave  me  in  obscurity  I 
shall  be  much  puzzled  to-monow 
morning  to  find  the  spot.  Be  kind 
enough,  if  you  can  do  ao  witiioiLt  hi- 
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aadi  b^hs  l^t,  I  shaU  be  enabled 
regan  my  oed.  Excuse  me,  I  be- 
seeeh  ytra,  fbr  tiiis  rude  request ;  for 
you  must  yourself  be  left  in  dark- 
ness, though  darkness  by  this  time 
must  be  fkmiltar  to  you ;  but  I  beg 
the  loan  of  the  li^t  that  I  may  the 
more  effectually  be  useful  to  you 
to-raorrow  morning.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  I  again  say,  that  you  are 
not  absolutely  in  want  of  that  light.** 
Monsieur  de  Rochefort,  alter  this, 
Mmid  not  but  hand  the  light  to  the 
Doc  de  Cotlin,  and  the  two  noblemen 
igaia  exchanged  low  and  profound 
bows. 

**Now,"  continued  Cotlin,  "you  may 
Absolutely  count  upon  my  willingness 
aad  seal  in  ftilfilling  your  desire. 
Before  I  leave  this  castle,  I  will  com- 
mence a  search  for  your  body,  and 
kave  a  mass  said  for  your  repose.  I 
am  much  flattered  that,  of  all  the 
dittlnguished  gentlemen  of  the  court, 
yoQ  have  selected  me  fbr  this  duty ; 
this  is  a  work  of  consideration  and 
oteem,  of  which  I  shall  ever  have  a 
lively  recollection,  and  I  pray  and 
€Btreat  that  you  will  always  regard 
me  as  your  most  obedient  and  very 
Immbk  servant." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
mother  bow  followed  this  assevera- 
lion,  and  that  other  bow  (to  say  no- 
tlffltt  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton) 
iKmld'  have  made,  had  he  beheld  it, 
the  immortal  Simpson  of  Vauxhall 
notoriety  middenly  die  of  envy  on  the 
TCTv  spot. 

The  duke  took  not  only  a  most 
polite,  respectftil,  but  even  an  affec- 
tionate l^ve  of  his  supposed  un- 
ctrthly  visitor,  whom  he  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  erand  staircase,  and 
where  his  ghostniip  was  left  groping 
in  the  dark  for  a  good  hour,  ere  he 
mid  return  to  the  companionship  of 
^6  carousing  eentlemen  in  ordinary 
to  his  most  Christian  Majesty  King 
Louis  IV. 

On  the  following  morning  Cotlin 
•♦tended  the  monarch's  early  levS^^ 
^  as  the  ehost-story  had  been  re- 
peated to  ms  majesty.  Louis  was 
indnlging  in  a  laugh  d  gorge  d6j>loy^, 
Bus  was  very  unkingiy,  but  it  was 
eomfbrtabk,  for  I^ouis  was  so 
tMued  at  the  story  that  he  could  not 
Atttid  it. 

•'Hella!  come  here,  my  dear  Coilin,** 
g^Mdm(dtheHiotereh.  "Temwere 
W        it  peemf,  the  o\^t^  of 


strange  suspicion.  They  thou^t 
you  mid  scandalously  transgressed  by 
harbouring  in  your  very  sleeping- 
apartment  one  of  the  ladies  or  our 
court!** 

**  It  seems  to  me,"  replied  the  duke, 
"  that  calumny  has  not  this  morning 
been  slow  of  motion,  since  it  has  al- 
ready reached  the  ears  of  your  ma- 
jesty." 

"  The  deed  was  so  Ibul,"  continued 
the  king,  "  that  the  very  dead  arose 
to  interpose  and  evince  their  ab- 
horrence, but  yet  nothing  was  dis- 
covered wherewith  to  accuse  or  re- 
proach you.  You  can  now  inform 
us  what  it  was  that  you  were  con- 
cealing with  such  scrupulous  care  in 
your  inner  chamber  ?** 

The  Due  de  Collin  recounted  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  former 
evening  with  such  openness  and 
straightforwardness,  that  not  a  single 
person  dared  to  gainsay  or  even 
throw  a  suspicion  upon  his  narration. 
Then  tummff  towards  the  grand 
marvelled  des  logis^  who  was  present, 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  feelmg  and 
commiseration, — 

**  My  poor  Cavoie !  I  am  in  abso- 
lute despair  in  being  compelled  to  re- 
late to  nis  majesty  the  proceedings 
of  last  evening,  which  prove  the 
grievous  fault  of  which  you  were 
guilty ;  but  you  doubtless  understand, 
that  when  6alled  upon  to  speak  of 
facts,  my  honour  will  not  allow  me  to 
conceal  any  thing,  or  give  a  gloss  to 
circumstances  even  though  preju- 
dicial to  myself." 

"  We  will  grant  Cavoie  our  full 
pardon,**  replied  the  monarch,  scarcely 
able  to  suppress  his  further  lau^ter ; 
**  but  I  cannot  help  saying.  Mon- 
sieur de  Coilin,  that  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  possess  so  spotless  a  reputation  as 
you  do  in  our  court.  If  the  Mm:- 
quise  de  Kergoet  had  accepted  the 
chamber  of  a  less  honourable  and 
creditable  man;  in  short,  of  some 
roui  like  Lauzun  or  De  Guiche,  no 
one  would  have  believed  that  mat- 
ters had  proceeded  so  innocently  as 
they  really  have.  See,  gentlemen,** 
continued  the  king,  turning  to  his 
bevy  of  courtiers,  "  see  the  efibct  of 
an  honourable  and  spotless  life  I 
Deceitful  appearances  mjure  those 
of  tainted  existence,  but  can  never 
hurt  men  like  our  dear  Due  de  Coi- 
lin. Madame  de  Kergoet  may  set 
8c«ad«l  at  d^«iQf  by  Google 
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"I  hope  80,**  said  the  Dae  de 
Coilio ;  "  for  if  your  majesty  will 
ptusiously  accord  me  peniussion,  and 
if  the  lady  will  favourably  listen  to 
my  suit,  I  will  make  the  offer  of  my 
hand  and  marry  her  immediately  that 
the  court  shall  return  to  Paris. 

Ah,  ha  I'*  exclaimed  the  monarch, 
**  you  have  been  dreaming  of  her 
b^uty  during  the  night!** 

"  Sire,**  answered  Collin,  "  I  was 
enamoni>ed  of  her  before  this  adven- 
ture.** 

Well,  then,**  said  the  monarch, 
"  in  this  affair  I  give  you  free  per- 
mission to  do  whatever  you  please.** 

The  very  first  marriage  which  was 
celebrated  after  the  campai^  was 
that  of  the  Due  de  CoSlin  with  the 
Marquise  de  Kergoet.  The  young 
widow  had  been  remarkable  for  her 
coquettish  temperament,  and  it  might 
be  imagined  from  that  circumstance 
that  she  was  the  cause  of  great 
anxiety  to  her  husband.  But  it  was 
not  so.  On  receiving  an  illustrious 
name  and  the  much-coveted  right  of 
the  tabouret,  the  lad^  at  once  un- 
derstood the  responsibilities  of  her 
position,  and  never  thought  of  dis- 
gracing that  name  which  was  held  in 
such  universal  esteem.  Nor  must  it 
be  supposed  that,  because  he  was  the 
very  essence  of  politeness.  Monsieur 
de  Coilin  was  a  man  destitute  of 
ener^  of  character,  and  incapable  of 

guiding  a  wife  through  the  shoals  and 
ifficulties  of  an  intriguing  court. 
He  was  the  true  tvpe  of  true  honour 
and  courage.  He  had  occasion  during 
that  very  campaign  when  he  became 
enamoured  of  the  Marquise  de  Ker- 
goet to  shew  his  character  in  so  con- 
vincing a  manner  that  the  court  itself 
was  astonished. 

To  those  who  returned  his  cour- 
tesies Monsieur  de  Coilin  was  a  very 
lamb ;  to  those  who  dared,  to  treat 
him  with  discourtesy,  he  was  a  raging 
lion.  On  the  latter  description  of 
g^try  his  vengeance,  being  prompt. 


and  celebrated  in  his  own  coontty. 
But  at  length  the  offence  did  come, 
and  that  was  on  the  very  evening  of 
tJ^e  capture  of  the  famous  dty  of 
Mens. 

On  this  occasion  the  marickal  des 
logis  had  not  committed  any  error; 
and  if  every  one  had  put  up  with 
those  inconveniences  so  inevitably 
concurrent  with  the  progress  of  war- 
fare, all  would  have  been  well.  Bat 
Monsieur  de  Cr^ui,  being  displeased 
with  the  lodging  allotted  to  him, 
went  deliberately  to  choose  another 
which  might  be  more  to  his  fancy ; 
and,  without  regarding  the  duuk 
marks  which  indicated  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  this  notice,  he  bddly 
entered  and  established  himself  in 
those  preferable  quarters,  consoling 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Coilin  was  so  reqiectable,  so 
polished,  so  polite  a  man,  that  he 
would  never  condescend  to  the  vul- 
ffarity  of  expressing  himself  as  thou^ 
he  were  ofiended  or  in  anger. 

If  Monsieur  de  Cr^ui  had  asked 
civilly  for  the  use  of  the  room,  if  he 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  make  an 
exchange  with  Monsiear  de  CoSlin, 
all  womd  have  been  well.  The  latter 
would  have  gladly  gone  without  any 
bed  at  all,  rather  than  have  refused 
compliance ;  but  when  he  saw  that  a 
mim  of  his  quality  was  treated  with 
such  sliffht  consideration,  he  was 
filled  with  indignation.  To  have  full 
ven^nce  he  ran  to  the  apartment 
of  the  Marshal  de  Crequi,  the  bro- 
ther to  the  individual  who  had 
offended  him  so  ffrossly,  and  who, 
having  one  of  the  highest  commands 
in  the  army,  was,  of  course,  mag- 
nificently KKlged.  He  found  we 
apartment  vacant,  a^  deliberately 
took  possession  of  it,  posting  his  ser- 
vants at  the  door,  pistol  in  hand,  and 
giving  them  strict  orders  to  shoot  any 
one  who  should  attempt  to  force  a 
passage  into  the  room. 

Of  course,  in  due  time,  the  Mar- 
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iSy  info  a  pmion.  We  Trill  not  cut 
each  other  s  throats.  Keep  posses- 
sion of  my  bed,  if  you  please,  I  yield 
it  up  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  and 
if  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you,  I 
will  give  my  brother  a  right  thorough 
seoloiDg  in  the  morning?' 

Thai  is  not  enough,  monsieur  !** 
said  Monsieur  de  Coilin.  I  tell 
you  that  is  not  enough.  I  must  for 
this  af&ont  have  an  apology,  and 
that  in  public,  otherwise  I  shSU  carr^ 
my  complaint  before  the  king,  and  if 
he  will  not  render  me  justice,  I  here 
promise  to  have  eternal  enmity  with 
Tourself.  The  wrong -doer  is  your 
brother,  and  I  will  hold  you  re- 
Bpomble.  Bat  his  most  Christian 
majesty  will  never  permit  that  his 
court  shall  be  without  rule  or  order.** 
^  Be  calm,  Coilin,**  cried  the  mar- 
shal, ''and  sleep  quietly,  you  will 


find  every  thing  right  to-morrow 
morning. 

On  the  following  morning  the 
affair  was  submitted  to  the  king,  who 
in  everjr  way  approved  the  conduct 
of  Monsieur  de  Coilin,  and  severely 
reprimanded  Monsieur  de  Cr^qui. 
The  quarrel  could  never  have  been 
arranged  between  the  noblemen  with- 
out the  special  interposition  of  his 
majesty.  This  affair  gave  the  court 
the  highest  possible  opinion  of  the 
firmness  of  the  Due  de  Coilin ;  and, 
moreover,  obtained  for  him  the  friend- 
ship of  his  royal  master.  After  that 
occurrence  no  one  ever  Joked  about 
the  polished  manners  oi  the  subject 
of  this  notice,  who,  as  far  as  polite- 
ness and  honour  were  concerned,  was 
never  surpassed  by  the  congregated 
people  of  "  France  and  Navarre." 


BULWER  S  MUSCLES  OF  THE  MIND. 

**  Is  there  an  art 
To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face  t " 


Wb  have  all  heard  the  anecdote  of 
Socrates  and  the  physiognomist,  which 
in  our  opmion,  nowever,  proves  no- 
thing but  that  the  latter  had  not  got 
be^^ond  the  rudiments  of  his  art. 
B^g  asked  to  decipher  the  face  of 
the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  men, 
he  could  discover  nothing  in  his 
features  but  folly  and  vice.  He  im- 
agined—  for  we  cannot  accept  the 
excuse  of  Socrates  for  him — that  de- 
fbnnity  of  visage  necessarily  indicated 
deformity  of  mind,  and  could  not 
detect  tne  expression  of  the  saint 
beaming  forth  from  the  coarse  per^ 
sona  (9'^i^mr»f)  of  the  man  Socrates. 
The  ancients  indeed  generally,  in 
their  treatises  or  scattered  observa- 
tions on  physiognomy,  seem  in  a  great 
measure  to  have  sought  for  indica- 
tioDs  of  the  mind*s  character  from 
those  parts  which  were  most  likely 
to  resist,  the  impressions  of  passion 
uid  the  plastic  operations  of  the  soul. 
Hbpocrates  and  Aristotle,  among 
others,  lay  more  stress  on  the  con- 
formation of  the  nose,  the  size  of  the 
eye,  the  greater  or  less  protuber- 
aaee  of  forehead,  the  colour  of 
the  h«ir,  than  on  the  subtle  varia- 


tions of  form  which  distinguish  one 
mouth,  for  example,  from  another; 
and  they  have  not  been  without  their 
followers  in  modem  times.  Gaspar 
Taliacottus,  whose  wonderful  achieve- 
ments are  celebrated  in  Hudibras^ 
and  who  ought  to  have  known  some- 
thing of  noses,  since  he  made  a  good 
many  with  his  own  hands,  appears  to 
have  imagined  that  his  favourite 
feature  was  the  palace  of  the  mind, 
whose  shape  could  be  ascertained, 
like  that  of  an  ankle  through  a  silk 
stocking,  by  the  roost  cursory  in- 
spection. A  nose  with  a  sharp  edge, 
he  says,  indicates  aptitude  for  anger ; 
a  thick  and  depressed  nose  denotes 
most  vicious  inclinations;  a  full, 
solid,  and  obtuse  nose,  like  that  of 
lions  and  Molossian  dogs,  is  a  simi  of 
courage  and  audacity ;  a  hooked  and 
aquiline  noee  reveals  a  royal  and 
magnificent  mind,  but  a  crooked  soul 
is  betrayed  by  a  nose  that  is  bent  and 
on  one  side.  These,  and  such  as 
these,  are  the  conclusions  to  which 
his  nasal  studies  led  Taliacottus,  who 
doubtless  assisted  in  forming  the 
theory  of  Walter  Shandy,  Esq.  How- 
eyer  this  myb,^  we  m,^ 
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dissent  toto  cah  fWwn  his  conclusions, 
especially  as  such  a  theory  pushed  to 
extremes  might  lead  to  very  serious 
eonse(}uenoes.  Already  has  the  sage 
Valesius,  in  his  Setcred  PhUosophy, 
proposed  to  introduce  the  science  of 
physiognomy  into  the  courts  of  law. 
When  two  persons  accused  of  crimes, 
he  says,  are  brought  up  before  a 
judge,  let  him  unbesitatiiu;ly  select 
the  most  ill-fkyoured  of  them,  and 
put  him  to  the  torture :  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  matter;  rack  him 
till  he  confesses — he  is  the  yillain; 
woe  betide  the  morning  that  he  was 
bom  with  so  ugly  a  face  I  We  beg 
to  appeal  from  the  decision,  and  can 
scarcely  allow  even  Lavater  himself 
to  be  a  good  substitute  for  a  jury  of 
twelre  stupid  honest  Englishmen. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  howerer,  we 
maintain  that  the  languf^  of  the 
passions  is  written  upon  the  counte- 
nance; that  its  character,  thoueh 
obscure,  indeed,  and  known  only  like 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  to  a  few, 
are  not  perfect  enigmas;  and  that 
Gregory  I^azianzen,  in  painting  the 
expression  and  gestures  of  tJulian 
the  Apostate,  furnishes  us  with 
ample  materials  for  forming  a  con- 
ception of  the  construction  of  his 
mind.*  But  to  understand  this 
lan^age  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  alphabet  in  which 
it  is  written ;  not  merely  to  glance 
at  the  letters  on  the  page  of  the 
human  coimtenance,  which  would  be 
like  attempting  to  discover  the  me- 
chanism of  a  telegraph  by  seeing  it 
work,  but  to  take  them  one  by  one, 
analyse  their  nature,  study  their  con- 
formation, and  attain  a  dear  idea  of 
the  force  and  signification  of  each. 

These  letters  are  what  Bulwer 
calls  the  muscles  significative  of 
the  affections  of  the  mind."  They 
have  one  peculiarity,  which  is,  that 
when  they  have  been  often  disposed 
in  a  certain  order  upon  a  face,  they 
have  an  aptitude  to  assume  that 
order  once  more.  For  this  reason,  a 
countenance  which  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  represent  certain  passions 
acquires  at  length  from  this  circum- 
stance what  is  called  an  expression ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  animal  spirits,  if  it 
be  the  animal  spirits  by  which  the 
effect  is  brought  about,  wear  them- 
selves a  beaten  path,  an  habitual 


state  is  induced,  and  die  more  flexible 
features  at  length  eonstantly  repre- 
sent the  favourite  posture  of  the 
mind.  Idiots  hare  no  enresaon, 
because  they  are  very  rarefy  intent 
for  a  sufiiaent  length  of  time  upon 
one  object.  Their  vacant  stare  re- 
veals accurately  the  character  of  their 
thoughts. 

Brnwer  is  of  opinion  but  who 

M  Bulwer  P  Not  a  baronet,  certainly, 
nor  the  author  of  a  doren  novels? 
No.  John  Bulwer,  son  of  Thomas 
Bulwer,  was  sumamed  the  Chiroso- 
pher,  and  wrote  a  book  ^  now  seldom 
pored  on,"  entitled,  Paihomyotomh; 
or,  a  Dissection  (f  the  S^^nfflcative 
Muscles  of  the  Affisctkmsofthe  Mimi: 
being  an  Essay  to  a  New  Me&tod  nf 
Observing  the  most  Important  Mowingt 
of  the  Muscles  of  the  Head,  as  thy 
are  the  nearest  and  immediate  Orgaas 
of  the  Voluntary  or  Tmpetmnu  Motkms 
of  the  Mind,  with  a  Proposal  for  a 
Neto  Nbmenclalure  of  the  Musdet. 
This  preface  in  a  title-page  was 
printed  in  Liondon  by  W.  W.  for 
Humphrey  Moseley,  in  1649,  and 
was  to  be  sold,  along  with  the  book 
attached,  in  his  shop  at  the  Prince's 
Arms  in  St  Paul's  Churehyard. 
It  is  succeeded  by  an  epistle  dedica- 
tory, in  which  the  author,  addreB^ne 
his  loving  fkther,  the  aforementioned 
Mr.  Thomas  Bulwer,  informs  him 
that  he  will  find  in  it,  «  The  clock- 
work of  the  head,  or  the  spriuj^  and 
inward  contrivance  of  the  instru- 
ments of  all  our  outward  motions, 
which  give  motion  to  and  regulate 
the  dial  of  the  affections  which  na- 
ture hath  placed  in  the  fkce  of  man; 
being  a  new  light  and  the  first  im- 
diation  which  ever  appeared  throne h 
the  dissections  of  a  corporeal  philo- 
sophy." He  then  informs  the  worid 
that  he  had  intended  it  to  have  been 
"  illustrated  with  the  omamentil 
demonstration  of  many  fi^pres  pre- 
pared fbr  it ;"  but  the  stationers  ob- 
jecting to  the  expense,  he  finds  an- 
other reason  to  satisfy  himself^  which 
is,  ^^that  in  such  new  and  unex- 
pected matters  too  great  a  gplendoar 
might  possibly  have  dai^ei.**  He 
adds  that  he  had  met  with  little  en- 
couragement in  his  design,  all  die 
physicians  and  anatomists  to  wIiod 
be  had  ^ven  any  hint  of  his  theory 
having  thought  lightly  of  it,  exeepC 
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Dr.  Wrighi,  jim^  who  had  planned 
an  Amatomia  Comparator  raggested 
by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  book  De  Ang- 
meM  Sdentiarum,  This  learned  per- 
•on  incited  Bolwer  to  proceed  with 
bis  design,  promising  to  afford  him 
every  facility,  but  death  put  a  stop 
tohiscareer;  a  circumstance  regrettcM^ 
lays  his  friend,  ^  by  all  wno  had 
took  notice  of  the  most  eminent  and 
divine  impulsions  of  his  anatomic 
g^ns.*^  - 

Bat  this  accident  did  not  prevent 
the  Chirosopber  from  prosecuting  his 
desun ;  and  he  accordingly  continued 
to  cBrect  his  studies  towards  physi- 
ognomy. 

"  Having  reSblved,**be  says,  **  to  trace 
the  diacoarsing  actions  of  tbe  bead  to 
ibe  spring  and  principle  upon  wfaicb  their 
outwvd  aig^ificatioDS  depend  ;  when  I 
liad  passed  tbe  saper6cial  parts  and  digged 
a  Utile  more  than  skin-deep  into  tbe 
Bioaral  of  cepbaheal  motion,  I  came  to 
^mitsdes,  tbe  inatnimeuts  of  voluntary 
>M>tioQ  (or  tbe  inatmments  of  tboae  mo- 
tioQs  that  are  done  by  an  earoeat  affec- 
tion, that  is,  from  an  inward  princi- 
ple) ;  the  effects  of  whose  moving  signi- 
iicantly  appesr  in  tbe  parts  moved,  when, 
V  an  arbitrary  motion,  we  freely  reject 
er  emhnet  tilings  understood,  not  with 
oar  mind  only,  but  with  our  miod  and 
iKKiy  both." 

**  Here,**  adds  our  author,  I  made 
a  stand  ;**  and  well  he  might,  for  it  is 
nwessary  to  be  not  a  little  versed  in 
the  leamine  of  the  schools  to  detect 
io  tbe  concluding  clauses  an  allusion 
to  tbe  theory  of  those  who  maintained 
that  all  our  passions  are  but  modifi- 
cations of  desire  and  aversion,  love 
and  hatred.  Bulwer*s  object,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  elucidate  this  point, 
l^at  to  complain  that,  "  amons;  all  the 
^wwcript  fathers  of  anatomy,  no  one 
had  undertaken  a  general  survey  of 
the  muscles  of  the  human  body,  with 
a  view  to  an  accurate  estimate  of 
their  importance  in  expressing  the 
passions  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  nomenclature  founded 
on  philosophical  principles.  Cralen, 
he  says,  in  that  excellent  work  on 
Motion  of  the  Muscles  ("  wherein 
he  went  be3rond  himself,  and  shewed 
^  greatest  miracle  of  his  art ;  a 
hook  which  all  anatomists  kiss  with 
^"Biterttion,  as  containing  the  oracles 
of  myology''),  doth  not  so  much  as 
8«iice  at  H;  and  the  writers  in 
modern  times  on  anatomy  have 


almost  universally  evaded  any  allu- 
sion to  the  soul,  whose  well-strune 
instrument  the  body  is.*'  Dr.  Hood 
alone — so  savs  Bulwer — in  his  pero- 
ration when  be  was  Praelector  of  Ana- 
tomy in  the  College  of  Iliysicians  in 
London,  a.i>.  1620,  sketched  out  a 
method  in  which  "  the  internal  and 
spiritual  man,  which  is  rather  to  be 
mssected  with  living  words  than  any 
knife,  how  sharp  soever,"  was  to 
form  the  subject  of  an  "  anatomical 
pneludiimi."  Could  it  have  been  to 
this  expression  that  a  more  modem 
professor  alluded  when  he  declared 
nis  disbelief  in  the  human  soul,  be- 
cause he  never  met  with  it  under  his 
scalpel  ?  At  any  rate,  Bulwer  deter- 
mines that  it  is  "a  thing  worthy  to 
be  corrected  with  the  whip  of  ig- 
norance, if  any  rashly  plunge  him- 
self into  the  muscular  sea  of  cor- 
poral anatomy,  or  of  the  outward 
man,  without  any  motion  of  the  in- 
ternal man and  resolves  to  attempt 
something  in  this  way.  Among  other 
achievements  he  proposes  *^to  take 
away  the  blemish  which  hath  fallen 
upon  the  art,  by  the  slovenly  and 
careless  denomination  of  some  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  six-footed  barbar- 
isms of  those  Greek  conjuring  names 
which  are  fit  only  for  the  bombast- 
ical  anatomy  of  Faracelsus."  What 
he  proposed  to  substitute  was  a  series 
of  appellations  derived  from  the  sig- 
nificative nature  of  each  muscle.  To 
attain  this,  he  determined  to  examine 
the  nature  of  those  muscles  of  the 
head  which  could  be  supposed  to  ex- 
press a  meaning,  and  which  enable 
one,  as  it  were,  to  touch  and  feel  the 
inward  motions  of  the  mind.  The  con- 
struction of  a  convenient  nomencla- 
ture, however,  was  by  no  means  his 
chief  object.  In  bestowing  significant 
names  upon  the  muscles,  he  desired  to 
enable  us  "  to  read  their  significations 
couched  in  their  names;'  and  assist 
us  in  finding  out,  by  a  scrutiny  of  the 
accidents  of  tbe  head  and  face,  those 
of  the  mind,  of  which  the  former  are 
types  and  representations.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  he  considered 
his  work  as  a  contribution  to  the 
science  of  physiognomy;  and  so  in- 
deed it  is. 

For  a  man  to  be  ignorant,  he  af- 
firms, of  the  manner  in  which  the 
motions  of  the  head  are  brought 
about,  is  "  to  have  no  better  a  head- 
piece  thui  that  which^^^jgp^g^^ 


the  natural  motions  of  speech,  uttered 
its  mind  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
learned  Friar  Bacon."  He  mi^ht 
have  proceeded,  "  or  than  that  which 
in  Saragossa,  to  the  inexpressible  per- 
plexity of  the  knight  of  La  Mancha, 
and  the  wonderful  amazement  and 
horror  of  his  squire,  did  converse  of 
thinffs  past,  present,  and  to  come.** 
As  for  nis  own  conclusions  on  the 
subject,  he  professes  to  offer  them 
very  modestly  to  the  world,  acknow- 
ledging that  ere  they  are  made  can- 
onical it  will  be  necessary  to  assem- 
ble a  whole  college,  or  rather  a 
national  synod  of  anatomists.  Still, 
he  maintains  that  he  has  sprung  a 
new  vein ;  adding,  however,  "  Kthey 
are  contented  to  allow  me  to  have 
been  the  first  that  by  art  endea- 
voured to  link  the  muscles  and  the 
affections  together  in  a  Pathomvo- 

Smia,  or,  at  least,  to  have  published 
e  bans  between  Myologus  and  Pa- 
thology, so  that  any  philological 
handfast  that  can  marry  them 
stronger  might  do  it  if  he  pleased, 
I  ask  no  more." 

Before  proceeding  to  details  the 
Chirosopher  breaks  up  some  meta- 
physical ground,  and  starts  the  ques- 
tion, Whether  the  motions  which,  ap- 
pearing on  our  countenance,  become 
symbolical  of  the  affections  of  the 
mind,  are  voluntary  or  involuntary  P 
**  Physicians,"  he  says,  "  call  that  an 
animal  or  voluntan^  motion  which 
is  made  by  preceding  knowledge, 
either  of  the  intellect  or  imagination, 
whereby  the  motive  faculty  is  ex- 
cited, that  it  may  move  the  members 
after  divers  manners,  according  to 
the  diversity  of  the  appetite."  With 
this  opinion  our  author  in  the  main 
agrees.  We  ourselves,  however,  have 
been  accustomed  to  divide  animal 
motions  into  voluntary,  instinctive, 
and  passionate.  It  is  true  that  all 
these  can  be  brought  under  one  head, 
and  referred  to  a  common  origin; 
but,  for  practical  purposes,  the  divi- 
sion we  nave  adopted  is  the  most 
convenient.   At  any  rate,  "  animal " 


the  one  the  result  of  deliberation 
iomiediately  preceding,  the  other  of 
former  deliberation  which  has  pnn 
duced  a  habit  Under  the  lattef 
head  should,  perhaps,  be  ranged 
many  actions  which  are  improperly- 
termed  insttnetive.  For  examplet 
we  raise  our  hand  to  ward  off  a 
blow,  from  a  habit  acquired  by  pre- 
cedent experience  of  pain ;  and  all 
may  observe  in  children,  that  tht^' 
are  very  fiir  from  having  any  in* 
stinctive  fear  of  what  will  hurt  tbenif 
until  by  frequent  trials  they  hav^ 
acquired  a  sort  of  roush  criterion  by 
which  to  distinguish  danger  from  ita 
opposite. 

It  is  certain,  Jiowever,  that  Sea- 
liger,*  the  Master  of  the  Subtleties, 
is  right,  when  ne  reproves  Cardin 
for  assigning  custom  as  one  of  tbe 
fountains  of  muscular  motion  dis* 
tinct  from  the  action  of  the  soal; 
for  nothing  that  has  not  a  soul  can 
acquire  a  habit :  the  existence  of  tbe 
first  is  an  essential  condition  to  that 
of  the  second,  which,  therefore,  can- 
not be  the  primary  cause  of  any  nrns- 
cular  motion. 

"  Custom » indeed/'  says  Bulwer, "  and 
the  aptitude  of  parts,  do  ad  ranee  and 
help  forward  the  doing  or  perfecting  of 
some  motions ;  and  it  is  worth  oor  ad- 
miration to  see  how  in  a  Cbirononier, 
who  has  hi«  eoul  in  his  6nger»,  tbe 
muscles  of  hit  hand  should  be  directed 
so  swiftly  to  tbe  nerves  of  bis  instru- 
ment, while  it  may  be  be  is  afflicted  in 
mind,  his  band  being  driven  by  tbe  com- 
mand of  bis  will  to  such  motions,  all  tbe 
ready  variations  of  bis  cunning  fingers 
being  done  by  the  nods  of  bis  soul, 
though  unknown  to  him — unknown  by 
reason  of  long  custom,  by  which  sneb 
actions  become  most  easy. 

Bulwer  rejects  the  supposition  that 
we  perform  any  motions  whatever 
instinctively ;  that  is  to  say,  without 
co-operation  of  the  soul. 

"  We  do  not  always  mind  the  motion,'* 
he  observes,  *•  of  every  particle  in  our 
head  and  face,  yet  all  the  gestures  of  tbe 
parts  wbich  wo  exercise,  eren  when  «e 
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being  airata  of  theiD»  and  so  against  our 
knowledge  and  will;  yet  none  are  so 
simple  to  think  they  are  not  the  actioni 
of  the  soul,  and  done  by  volantary  mo- 
tion.'" 

But  how  that  can  be  done  by 
vobmUsry  motion  which  is  done 
^'agamst  our  knowledge  and  tnU^*' 
Bulwer  and  Marinellns  explain  not. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  winkms^  of  the 
eyes  is  so  far  from  being  a  voluntary 
motion  sometimes,  that  it  is  done 
against  the  express  desire  of  the  will 
on  the  approach  of  any  outwsuxl  ob- 
ject to  too  great  a  proximity.  And 
Noctambuli  or  Somnambuu,  what- 
ever Sennertus  may  say,  cannot  be 
believed  to  perform  all  their  motions 
Tolnntarily. 

The  passionate  Aiotions  of  the 
countenance  are  of  a  very  different 
nature.  But  they  cannot  be  called 
voluntary,  because  it  is  only  the  most 
consummate  politicians,  men  of  the 
world,  and  actors,  that  are  able  in 
any  wise  to  restrain  and  regulate 
them.  Can  any  one  believe,  that  in 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life 
the  will  is  necessarily  exerted  to  pro- 
duce a  smile,  or  a  frown,  or  tnose 
other  slight  and  evanescent  motions 
which  pass  over  the  countenance  like 
a  ripple  over  the  surface  of  water  ? 
There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Made- 
inoiselle  Clairon,  by  Herault  de 
Sechelles,  which  will  illustrate  this 
Bttbjeet.  On  one  occasion,  he  says, 
d»e  sat  in  a  chair  before  a  numerous 
audience,  and  painted  in  succession 
opon  her  countenance  the  whole 
series  of  passions,  with  all  their  vari- 
ous shades  and  modifications.  On 
^g  asked  how  she  accomplished 
this  difficult  task,  she  replied  that 
she  had  made  a  special  study  of 
«»tomy,  and  thus  Knew  what  par- 
ticular muscle  to  put  in  requisition  in 
order  to  express  a  certain  passion  of 
the  mind.  But  this  was  evidently  a 
little  bit  of  charlatanerie  on  the  lady's 
part  For,  the  same  muscle  assisting 
frequently  in  representing  many  and 
013>08ite  passions,  it  is  evident  that  no 
scientific  knowledge  of  anatomy  could 
endow  her  with  the  power  she  pos- 
5^^.  We  must  rather  beUeve,  that 
by  the  mere  force  of  her  imagination 
she  was  capable,  in  common  with  other 
peat  performers,  of  rousing  for  a 
DMWient  in  her  mind  the  passions  she 
JJjabed  to  represent.  Without  this, 
««  mere  play  of  the  muscles  would 


have  been  bat  a  convalmye  carica- 
ture; with  it,  no  anatomical  know- 
ledge was  necessary,  the  expression 
of  the  countenance  attending  invo- 
luntarily and  almost  invariably  on 
the  passions  of  the  soul. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary proposition  put  forward  by 
Descartes,  in  his  work  entitled,  Les 
Passions  de  VAme,  He  maintains, 
that  the  symbolical  si^s  of  our  pas- 
sions are  purely  arbitrary,  that  is, 
that  they  are  habits  of  our  body, 
connected  by  mere  accident  in  in- 
fancy with  certain  emotions  of  the 
mind, — an  opinion  evidently  formed 
on  a  very  superficial  observation  of 
a  particular  phenomenon,  namely, 
that  some  men — in  anger,  for  exam- 
ple, or  any  cognate  passion — turn 
red,  while  others  become  pale.  Had 
he  here  applied,  however,  his  own 
beautiful  theory  of  the  composite 
nature  of  the  passions,  he  mieht, 
perhaps,  have  accounted  for  this  fact 
m  a  lar  more  philosophical  manner, 
by  supposing  that  in  one  case  a 
greater  amount  of  some  particular 
affection  of  the  mind  was  minded 
with  the  pure  passion  of  anger  than 
in  the  other.  As  it  is,  he  falls  into 
what  appears  to  us  a  verjr  absurd 
mistake,  namely,  the  supposition  that 
it  is  possible  that  the  same  accident 
should  determine,  in  aU  the  human 
species,  that  the  contraction  of  the 
brows,  which  we  denominate  frown- 
ing, should  accompany  the  passion  of 
anger,  and  so  on. 

To  return,  however,  from  our  di- 
gression. Bulwer,  in  search  of  the 
cause  of  muscular  motion,  finds  it  in 
what  he  calls  '^the  animal  faculty, 
which  gives  sense  and  motion,  which 
suggests  cogitation,  intellection,  and 
memory,  and  which  transmits  sense 
and  motion  from  the  brain  by  the 
conduct  of  the  nerves,  vrith  the  Greeks 
usually  called  x*yie^i»ny  that  is,  ra- 
tionairix,  presiding  over  all  the  ac- 
tions and  motions  that  flow  from  our 
will,  that  is  from  election  and  coun- 
cil." This  is  a  lengthy  descriptive 
definition  of  the  principle  of  our  ex- 
istence, and  the  source  of  all  our 
actions,  and  seems  to  suggest  a  very 
material  mode  of  viewing  man's  na- 
ture. However,  we  are  not  much 
the  wiser  when  we  learn  that  of  this 
"animal  faculty"  the  "motive  fa- 
culty" is  a  species,  which,  amons 
other  efifects,  Pn^<^^(*g^j|^ 
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punt  on  iha  sar&oe  of  the  body  tbe 
inwsrd  agitation  of  the  mind. 

All  the  effecU  of  this  faculty,  Bul- 
wer,  as  we  have  said,  esteems  to  be 
Toluntary.  He  cannot  suppose  that 
any  impression  made  on  the  mind 
should  rebound,  as  it  were,  and  be- 
come manifest  in  the  body,  without 
the  exertion  of  the  wilL  Nor  can 
he  understand  that  the  motions  of 
tbe  countenance  should  exist  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  gratification 
of  some  appetite.  We  grant  that 
men  employ  their  countenances  in 
•xprtssing  lore  and  hatred,  and  in 
producinff  pleasure  or  pain  in  the 
minds  of  those  that  behold  them; 
but  we  still  maintain  that  they  do 
this  as  often,  at  least,  inyoluntarily 
as  Toluntarily,  and  that,  in  the  latter 
ease,  they  are  imitating  the  involun- 
tary motions  of  themselves  and 
others. 

We  cannot  refrain,  before  quit- 
ting this  subject,  from  alluainff 
to  an  extraordinary  notion  advanced 
by  Galen.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  all  our  motions  are  voluntarily 
performed,  but  is  withheld  from 
making  a  dogmatic  assertion  bv  ob- 
serving that  infknts  move  and  are 
yet  ignorant  of  the  offices  of  muscles. 
He  might  as  well  have  been  stag- 
gered the  fact,  that  all  men  besides 
anatomists  are  not  immovable.  For 
if  knowledge  be  required  to  precede 
motion,  it  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  muscles,  but  of  the 
end  to  be  attained.  But  this  did  not 
suggest  itself  to  Galen,  who  asks 
how  it  happens  that  infants,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  **  peculiar  instrument 
of  motion,"  should  rather  move  their 
lips  than  their  feet  ?  He  proposes  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  the  supposition 
that  it  is  not  we,  after  all,  that  move 
our  muscles,  but  that  when  we  desire 
to  do  so,  God  is  present  to  assist  us  I 

But  we  have  lingered  too  long 
amid  these  quaint,  general  specu- 
lations. Let  us  leave  the  examina- 
tion of  the  differences  and  resem- 
blances of  spontaneous  and  voluntary 
motion  in  the  hands  of  Pichol- 
homenes,  Nancelius,  Arcbangelus, 
and  Riolanus;  and,  taking  for  granted 
that  there  are  seven  parts  in  a  mus- 
cle, descend  at  once  to  particulars. 
Bnlwer^s  object  in  applying  himself 
to  "  the  virgin  philosophy  of  ^;esture  " 
was,  as  we  have  alr^y  hinted,  to 
enumerate  and  methodise  all  he  kxiew 


of  the  outward  workings  of  the  miad 

in  the  body.  An  idea  of  the  im- 
portance he  attached  to  the  reaetrch 
may  be  best  conveyed  bv  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  speculation :  — 

"If  we  ooiiUi  cooceive  in  our  miaJ 
all  the  organs  of  motioa  taken  out,  we 
should  leave  few  parte  to  remain,  aad  j^m 
would  not  acknowledge  man  to  be  a 
living  CTAAture ;  and  that  not  only  ia 
regird  be  is  depraved  in  his  stnictore, 
but  because  be  hath  sustained  a  greater 
loss  in  being  deprived  of  bis  motion. 
For  were  tbe  abilities  that  proceed  from 
motion  and  its  instruments  separated  from 
tbe  body,  without  doubt  man  would 
almost  cease  to  be  a  man,  and  would  de- 
generate into  a  plant  or  stock,  wbereapon 
you  could  no  more  observe  those  Botioas 
of  the  muacles  which  are  aeoesaaiy  to 
life ;  for  be  could  neither  follow  that 
which  ia  wholesome,  nor  avoid  what  is 
noisome.  He  would  be  left  destitute  of 
the  grace  of  elocution,  and  his  mind 
would  be  enforced  to  dwell  in  perpetual 
silence,  as  in  a  wooden  ecttacy  or  coo- 
ffelation, — nay,  his  soul,  which  is  only 
known  by  action,  being  otherwise  rerj 
obscure,  would  utterly  lose  the  bene6t  of 
explaining  itself,  bv  the  almost  inau- 
Boerable  motions  of  the  affections  and 
passions  which  outwardly  appear  by  the 
operation  of  the  muscles.   *     ^  * 

"  Man/'  continues  our  auUM>r,  further 
on,    who,  in  respect  of  tbe  variety  and 
excellency  of  his  actions,  is  a  most  perfect 
creature,  bos  a  body  withal  composed 
of  divers  parts,  answerable  to  the  variety 
of  his  actions,  and  every  way  fitted  to 
si^ify  and  explain  the  affectiooa  of  bis 
mind ;  among  which,  tbe  asost  eminent 
and  obvious  part,  tbe  bead,  wherein  the 
whole  man  seems  to  dwell,  hath  a  prs- 
rogative  in  point  of  significative  motion, 
and,  being  the  forum  of  tbe  affecuoas, 
bath  many  advantages  for  declarative 
action  of  the  subordioate  and  more  pri- 
rate  parts  of  the  body.   And  all  this  by  * 
a  good  right,  as  being  tbe  root  of  the 
affections  and  tbe  principle  uf  motioo. 
Hence  the  instruments  of  voluntary  no-  i 
tion,  tbe  muscles,  disposed  in  tbe  bead  or 
face,  are  so  honourable  and  remarkable, 
that  if  man  w^re  deprived  of  them  hs 
would  look  like  a  Socratical  statiKf  for 
bis  face  would  be  always  in  one  fixed 
posture.   There  might  be/aci«i,  but  no 
vuUh$,  or  voluntary  explanation  of  bis  i 
mind.    It  would  be  like  a  cabinet  locked 
up  whose  key  is  lost.    No  certain  way  of 
entrance  into  his  mind  being  to  be  found, 
Momus  his  cavil  would  be  just ;  all  tbe 
inward  motions  and  affections  of  bis  mind 
would  be  obscured  in  silence,  and  becoBS 
altogether  invisible ;  tbe  coonteaanee, 
without  tbe  mdviiu^  virtaa  of  the  mas- 
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tlm,  onbiMcl  in  time  to  measure  out  the 
pserioos  tod  tffeotioiis  of  tbe  miod,  re* 
msuuBg  like  a  watch,  whose  spring  or 
pnadple,  and  the  wheels  that  served  for 
modon,  were  taken  out.*' 

We  have,  soon  after  this,  an  enu- 
inention  of  the  motions  of  the  head — 
in  a  place,  from  a  place,  to  a  place, 
and  by  a  place,  ^  when  its  potential 
abilities  oi  signification  are  reduced 
into  act,  by  any  affection  or  pathe- 
tical  motion  of  the  mind.**  The 
most  obvious  of  these  motions  are 
the  most  complex,  which  are  per* 
odyed  before  we  notice  the  simple 
motioDs  of  which  they  are  composed. 
In  a  nod,  fur  example,  we  first  notice 
the  inclination  of  tne  head,  and  then 
the  contraction  and  extension  of  the 
mnsdes  of  which  it  consists.  Some 
^  these  instruments  and  their  mo- 
tions, in  lean  and  muscular  men, 
do  evidently  appear  without  any  dis- 
itdkm  througn  the  veil  of  the  skin.** 

Bulwer  now  enters  into  anatonucal 
details  concerning  the  muscles  by 
which  the  head  is  swayed  in  its  move- 
ments, and  then  developes  the  philo- 
lophy  of  nodding,  which  action,  he 
expresses  "the  yielding  flexi- 
hiuty  of  the  will.**  In  this  manner 
we  assent,  afifirm,  yield,  grant,  vote, 
confirm,  confess,  admit,  allow,  and 
approve  of  a  thing,  as  a  witty  saying, 
for  exaniple.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
descend  into  the  minute  investigations 
into  which  our  author  plunges,  in 
his  endeavours  to  determine  the  true 
valne  and  signification  of  the  various 
jundsof  nods,  tosses,  and  wags  of  the 
We  can  only  observe,  that  he 
attributes  the  constant  paralytical 
■hake  of  old  men*8  chins  to  a  per- 
petual state  of  uncertainty  between 
<^**eBt  and  denial,  which  we  suppose 
amt  be  understood  allegoriadly ; 
uid  that  he  makes  some  curious  re- 
^ks  on  the  turning  away  of  the 
ttoe  by  rustics  and  shamefaced  peo- 
P**!  as  well  as  by  those  who  are 
^i^Hcbus,  and  said,  according  to  the 
Spanish  proverb,  to  wear  their  beards 
on  one  shoulder. 

„  **  I-ifht  displeasure,  also,"  says  he, 
"  nakss  us  shake  our  heads,  and  cast  it 
"'to  t  sort  of  ague  of  disUste ;  which 
gptore  we  also  use  when  we  disallow, 
chide,  forbid,  rebuke,  condemn,  doubt, 
••■••t,  eendole,  repent,  &c;  and  is 
but  a  slow  and  definite 
"^hling^  and  an  effect  arising  from  the 
^  cause  that  (ordinary)  tnaUing 


and  horror  do,  nandy,  from  tbe  retiring 
of  the  spirits,  but  in  a  less  degree*  The 
muscles  by  whose  operation  this  impor- 
tant motion  is  produced  are  the  oblique 
muscles  of  dislike,  moving  reciprocally 
by  short  turns,  and  so  multiplying  the 
single  motion  of  obUque  disallowance 
into  a  redoubled  and  more  ample  circle  of 
distaste.  The  quick  succession  of  the 
same  oblique  muscles  of  one  aide  working 
alone,  and  their  fellows  on  the  other  side 
taking  it  by  turns  to  maintain  the  rota- 
tion, accomplisbetb  also  tbat  motion  of 
the  enraged  and  frantio  mind  which 
wheels  and  swings  about  the  head  in  a 
voluntary  and  giddy  vertigo  of  phrenzy 
or  bacchanalian  fury." 

In  the  tenderness  of  love  and  sup- 
plication, as  well  as  in  grief  and  lan- 
guishing of  the  mind,  the  head  is 
bent  down  laterally  on  one  side,  as 
the  Ghost  of  Hermione  is  described 
in  the  Winiers  Tale. 

**  The  intimations,*' says  Bulwer,  *'that 
are  exhibited  by  this  lateral  motion  of  the 
neck  have  no  peculiar  muscles  assigned 
unto  their  action,  there  being  not  par- 
ticnlar  and  private  muscles  allowed  to 
every  motion  of  tbe  miud  energetically 
working  out  its  signification  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  bead." 

Shakspere,  in  the  passage  aUuded 
to  above,  represents  Hermione  as 
now  hanging  her  head  to  one  side, 
now  to  another;  but  Baldus  and 
Bulwer  observe  that  on  these  occar 
sions  the  head  inclines  rather  to  the 
right  shoulder  than  the  left,  and  ad- 
duce many  acute  explanations  of  the 
phenomenon. 

Much  of  the  amusement  of  Bul- 
wer's  work  is  derivable  from  the  most 
extraordinary  and  quaint  expressions 
and  similes  he  emplovs.  He  dis- 
cusses the  arro^nt  and  elate  bearing 
of  the  head  aloft  like  a  ship's  mast 
upheld  by  the  ri^^g,  the  "  volun- 
twy  crick  of  sti^necked  cruelty,** 
and  the  **the  chameleon-like  ex- 
pression** of  shrugging,  which  he 
calls  also  a  "  dive-dcMoper,  or  dob- 
chick  of  the  mind.**  By  the  way  he 
starts  a  curious  discussion  on  the 
monk*8  hood,  thought  byVesalius  to 
have  derived  its  origin  from  the 
muscle  trapezius,  sometimes  called 
cucuUaris,  and  compared  by  old 
anatomical  writers,  now  to  a  maid*B 
coif  or  kercher,  now  to  "the  clout 
which  the  women  of  Cremona  wear 
upon  their  shoulders.**  Bulwer,  not 
satisfied  with  these  simple  similitudes, 


confessor  of  the  living  monast^y  of 
Mount  Cephalon,  and  of  the  Order  of 
Nature.'*  From  the  trapezius  he 
passes  to  the  serratus,  and,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  "  follows  the  un- 
happy hint  of  another  all^ory," 
whicn  we  cannot  repeat. 

This,  which  is  an  outline  of  Bul- 
wer's  first  great  division,  will  give 
some  idea  of  his  mode  of  handling 
the  suhject  He  discusses  in  the 
same  manner  the  motions  of  the 
forehead,  brows,  ears,  nose,  cheeks, 
lips,  and  eyes.  In  the  various  sec- 
tions devoted  to  these  subjects  we 
find  the  whole  theory  of  nose- wisdom, 
snortmg,  winking,  pouting,  mocking, 
kissing,  gapmg,  yawning,  shewing 
the  tongue,  &c.  &c.  As  a  further 
specimen  of  the  style  in  which  these 
important  matters  are  treated,  we 
give  the  foUowmg— /or  the  ladies 

"  In  salutation,  valediction,  reconcilia- 
tion, or  renewing  of  love,  congratula. 
tion,  approbation,  adulation,  subjection, 
confederation,  but  more  especially  and 
naturally  in  token  of  love,  wo  use 
to  kiss,  which  is  done  by  drawing 
together  the  lips  into  themselves,  and 
a  little  putting  forth  the  parts  that 
lie  loosely  scattered  about  the  mouth, 
this  being  the  usual  prologue  to  a  kiss, 
which  cannot  be  decently  done  unless  we 
a  little  contract  our  mouth  ;  which  signi- 
fications of  our  will  are  thus  exhibited 
by  the  moving  of  the  muscle  commonly 
called  the  constringent  pair  of  the  lips, 
or  corntgans,  from  puckering  the  mouth, 
which  is  done  after  this  manner:— The 
ui)per  lip  is  not  only  drawn  together,  but 
withal  pulled  downward,  and  the  lower 
lip  lifted  up,  whereby  the  lips  are  col- 
lected and  reduced  into  themselves.  This 
muscle  I  find,  from  its  employment,  to  be 
called  osculatorinm,  bectiuse  it  contracts 
the  lips  when  we  fasten  a  kiss  upon  an- 
other  ;  which  name  implies  only  the  man- 
ner of  the  outward  acUon,  and  not  any 
inward  affection  of  the  mind  exhibited 
thereby,  the  Latins  having  no  word  to 
si^^ify  both,  which  the  Greeks  have, 
with  whom  ^tXttf  is  both  to  love  and  to 
kiss.  This  muscle,  from  its  office,  might 
l>e  called  the  loving  pair— par  diUctionis, 
or  the  sphincter  of  salutation.*' 
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pbers,  are  here  lost,  coacluding  tliat  there 
IS  scarce  any  refluetioa  of  the  afTection 
into  the  ears,  and  that  of  themselves 
they  have  no  order  at  all  to  motion 

— which  explains  the  cruel  irony 
of  the  expression  ^  Go  diake  your 
ears."  The  whole  family  of  the 
Flacci  at  Rome,  however,  with  Her- 
cules and  the  Emperor  Justinian,  are 
said  to  have  been  not  (juite  so  help- 
less; and  St  Augustm  speaks  of 
those  who  could  move  one  or  both 
ears  at  pleasure.  Casaubon  and 
Hofman  had  themselves  seen  indi- 
viduals who  could  perform  this 
achievement.  Vesalius  faad  met  at 
Padua  a  ffuretious  lawyer,  one  Clau- 
dius Symonius,  a  Forojuliensian, 
and  a  valiant  and  stout  man  called 
Petrus  Ravisierius,  of  Geneva,  who 
could  with  great  facility  wag  thdr 
eilrs.  Scipio  Duplesis,  moreover, 
6umamed  "the  Rwolver,"  writes  of 
two  inhabitants  of  €rasoony  whom  he 
had  ascertained  from  personal  obser- 
vation to  possess  this  faculty.  Bol- 
wer  himself  reports  that  a  schoolfel- 
low of  his  used  in  sport  to  move  his 
ears ;  and  we  ourselves  can  add,  that 
whilst  undergoing  the  process  of 
education  we  were  fortunate  enough 
once  to  encounter  a  boy  who  conld 
not  onlv  shake  his  ears,  but  fold 
them  like  a  leaf  of  the  sensitive 
plant  shrinking  from  the  hand  of 
man. 

We  cannot  refrain,  before  conclud- 
ing this  paper,  from  giving  a  brief 
sketch  of  John  Bulwers  speculations 
on  laughter.  He  introduces  them  by 
a  description  of  the  broad  membrane 
which  covers  the  face  like  a  viiard, 
and  under  which  work  the  forty-six 
muscles  that  concur  in  prodocmg  the 
varied  expressions  of  the  coimte- 
nance,  twenty-four  being  destined  to 
assist  the  motions  of  the  eyes  and 
eyebrows  alone,  which  shew  the 
importance  of  these  features  in  the 
pfavsical  language  of  the  passions. 
"By  means  of  these  instnunenta, 
man,"  says  Bulwer,  "with  his  very 
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hce  are  rery  r«marbible,  there  being 
not  any  particle  of  the  face  that  it  more, 
able  bat  it  is  mot ed  by  common  or  its 
particular  muscles,  which  lie  under  the 
skin  of  the  face,  and  whose  actions  in- 
troduce so  notable  a  change  and  altera. 
tioQ  in  the  countenance.  Man  only 
laogbs  because  be  bath  a  countenance 
fornisbed  with  muscles  to  declare  what 
is  acnufied  thereby.  In  other  creatures 
the  ^ce,  or  mnule  rather,  is  dull  and 
beavy,  and  seems  to  sleep  in  an  immove- 
able-habit;  not  but  that  other  creatures 
are  stirred  up  after  their  manner  to  ex- 
press some  signs  of  exultation  and  de- 
light,  which  supply  the  place  of  laughter : 
bat  because  they  do  not,  as  we  do, 
ebioge  their  countenance,  they  are  not 
said  to  laugh.  •  ♦  •  In  this  drama 
of  the  muscles  performed  by  ezcetsive 
laughter  upon  the  theatre  of  mirth,  the 
ceoQtenance,  the  mouth  seems  to  lead  the 
choms." 

Ailer  this  Bnlwer  enters  into  a 
umute  description  of  the  confusion 
produced  in  the  fi^e  by  excessive 
uuighter  (passing  from  the  lips  to 
the  nose,  eyes,  and  eyebrows),  and 
e^lams  by  the  way  why  it  causes 
the  jaws  to  ache,  and  why  some  ladies 
tdnm  fyom  laughing.  He  also  ad- 
vances what  he  maintains  to  be  a  new 
theoiy,  namely,  that  the  forehead  is 
immoyable  ia  laughter.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  new,  it  is  false.  Some 
inen*8  foreheads  in  laughter  wrinkle 
excessively,  a  true  representation  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Laughing 
Fatm. 

Into  further  details,  however,  we 
eaimot  enter,  and  shall  conclude  with 
»  word  on  the  new  nomenclature 
Pjoposed  by  the  Chirosopher.  As 
reader  will  have  already  sus- 
pected, he  derives  the  names  he  pro- 
to  give  to  the  muscles  from  the 
*^^ps  of  the  mind  they  assist  in 
?pi«wng.  A  few  specimens  will 
unpart  some  idea  of  his  pkn.  The 
two  muscles  which  perform  the  act 
of  nodding  are  called  the  assenting  or 
yielding  pair,  or  the  muscles  of  ap- 
P^ion;  those  which  assist  m 
JJ'^'^  are  the  reverential  pair,  or 
the  muscles  of  adoration ;  those  by 
^bich  the  shakine  of  the  head  is 
performed  are  called  musculos  ab' 
denying  muscles ;  that  whkh 
tjnw  the  ^'e  towards  the  nose  is 
toe  squintuig,  tragic,  or  hobgoblin 
n»««ic;  andsoon. 


From  these  examples  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  friend  Bulwer  wishes  to 
establish  that  all  the  muscles  of  the 
face  are  employed  to  express  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  and  that  by  ob-> 
serving  their  motions  we  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
persons  vnth  whom  we  mix  in  the 
world.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  physiognomist  is  able,  in  a 
limited  degree,  to  effect  this.  But 
whether  it  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
observation  of  the  pathetical  mo- 
tions of  the  countenance*"  into  a 
science  is  another  thing.  We  think 
it  is  not.  The  art  of  detecting  the 
inner  workings  of  the  spirit  by  scru- 
tinising the  features  may  be  attainedT 
by  a  man  of  calm  understanding  and 
acute  observation,  but  this  power 
cannot  be  communicated  in  any  thinj^ 
like  perfection  to  another,  lliere  is 
no  progressive  improvement  in  phy- 
sicgnomy.  All  depends  on  the  mm- 
vidual  ability  of  one  man.  At  the 
same  time  the  stud;^  is  by  no  means 
unuseful.  If  it  be  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  attain  the  power  of  ^  finding 
the  mind's  construction  in  the  face, 
it  is  yet  within  the  reach  of  all  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ii^  of  the  passions  as  connected 
with  their  outward  manifestations. 
By  studying  physiognomy  also,  the 
speculator  on  moral  phenomena  will 
greatly  assist  himself,  for  the  mind 
loves  to  find  something  material 
whereon  to  rest.  It  soon  grows 
weary  of  the  circling  flight  of  the 
eagle,  and  alights  with  pleasure  on  a 
pinnacle  whose  base  reposes  on  the 
earth.  Those,  therefore,  who  can 
reconcile  themselves  to  Bulwer's 
quaint  style,  fngid  allegories,  ridicu- 
lous conceits,  and  absm^  nomencla- 
ture, will  not  go  away  tininstructed 
from  his  pages.  Let  them,  therefore, 
look  out  for  his  volume.  It  is  rare, 
and  we  wish  they  may  get  it.  The 
man  had  much  sterling  sense,  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  scholastic  phi!u)so- 
phy,  a  considerable — nay,  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  anatomy,  and 
though  not  always  successful  in  his 
explanations,  or  philosophical  in  his 
theories,  he  is  almost  always  inge- 
nious, and  invariably  contrives  to 
enliven  his  disquisitions  by  some  odd 
expression  or  eccentric  idea. 
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We  Gennarw  are  very  fond  of  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet,  and  perhaps  we 
poaS  it  more  frequently  and  sttidi-* 
ously  than  any  other  of  Shakspeare's 
plays.  It  suits  many  of  the  predomi- 
nant  characteristics  of  our  national 
mind.  Its  substitution  of  thought 
for  action,  and  constant  preference 
of  speculation  and  design  to  practical 
efforts  and  embodied  structure;  its 
sngge^iveness  to  the  mind,  and  its 
di^lief  in  the  efficiency  or  utility 
of  any  real  acts  of  indiyidual  resolve ; 
hs  constant  excitements,  and  its  in- 
disposition to  a  result ;  its  irritability 
of  will,  and  its  procrastination  even 
of  the  attempts  at  doing ;  the  dreami- 
ness of  its  outlines,  and  the  melan- 
eholy  filling  up  of  its  business  of  life ; 
the  certainty  of  its  many  suffering 
hearts,  and  the  doubtfulness  of  the 
limits  of  speculation,  experiment,  and 
madness  (the  shades  of  which  so  ollcn 
run  into  each  other) ;  its  indirect 
and  equivocal  dealings  with  man- 
kind, as  to  plots,  policies,  and  ma<^ 
noeuvres ;  and  its  direct  dealing  with 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  the  thoughts 
that  hover  round  the  brink  of  the 
grave  and  the  very  outskirts  of  hu- 
man existence ; — all  these  things  have 
ever  rendered  this  trauerspiel  an  ob- 
ject of  peculiar  interest  in  Germany. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  think,  that 
concerning  the  heroes  (for  the  tra-' 
gady  has  two),  or  indeed  concerning 
any  of  the  other  characters,  **  all  has 
been  said,'*  and  that  the  subject  is 
even  bordering  upon  exhaustion.  Fot 
bow  should  thoughts  upon  Life  and 
Death  be  exhausted,  supposing  all 
the  characters  of  the  tragedy  had 
been  thoroughly  examined,  under- 
stood, and  fixed  ?   This  is  far  from 


ward  to  attempt  to  supply  these  nm- 
merous  deficiencies.  All  I  propose 
to  do  is  to  enter  upon  some  exomiiMH 
tion  of  one  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters. I  accordingly  make  choice  of 
one  who  has  hitherto  had  the  least 
attention  paid  to  him ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance app^rs  to  me  as  a  re- 
markable oversiffht^  considering  his 
ereat  virtues  while  livin|r,  faia  suf- 
ferings after  deatii,  and  the  fact  of 
his  being  the  chief  agent  and  mover 
of  the  wnole  tragedy.  The  philoao- 
phical  hero  of  the  tragedy  is  Prinoe 
Hamlet,  the  dramatic  hero  is  the 
Ghost 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  avjr 
flesh-and -blood  hero  in  this  drama, 
for  the  king  (Claudius),  who  oomas 
the  nearest  to  such  a  positioB,  0aly 
acts  as  the  circumstances  threatamig 
his  own  safety  compel.  Prinoe  Has- 
let never  aocomplishes  any  thing  of 
&ect  purpose  from  first  to  la8t«  and 
the  Ghost  never  succeeds;  but  he 
constantly  endeavours,  and  that  is  the 
first  dramatic  condition.  As  my  dear 
departed  friend,  Ludwig  Borne,  used 
to  say,  Hamlet  does  not,  at  the  very 
last,  kill  the  king  to  avenge  hit 
ther's  murder,  but  to  avenge  his 
own.''  Still,  I  must  repeat  tlmt  the 
Ghost  had  done  its  utmost  to  oblaiB 
vengeance  for  itself  on  its  own  tt* 
count;  and  that  it  did  not  succeed 
was  notits  fault,  but  because  Hamkt 
was  a  perfectly  impracticable  man. 
He  woiud  do  nothing,  and  there  was 
Ho  doing  any  thing  ic^  him<  Ko 
active,  flesh-and-blood  hero  h&og  in 
operatbn,  but  a  philosophical  sponi* 
ktor  in  front,  with  a  ghost  at  wofk 
behind  him,  the  whole  tragedy  mores 
round  (not  Onwards)  upon  a  wonder* 
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may  express  it  without  offence,  that 
many  gentlemen  and  scholars  in 
£n^and  when  they  read  this  will 
«y,  **Ah,  you  Germans  like  the 
Gnost  because  he  is  a  shadow  and  an 
empty  roice,  a  darkness  and  a  fear, 
a  nonentity  full  of  dreadful  half- 
rereahnents  of  other  worlds,  a  moon- 
shiner and  a  mystery.*^  I  expect  this 
himbly,  but  not  with  entire  sub- 
mission. For,  on  the  contrary,  let 
me  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  con- 
sider the  Ghost  as  the  only  one  of  all 
the  principal  personages  in  the  whole 
pUnr  whose  character,  state  of  mind, 
and  purpose,  as  well  as  private  doings, 
arc  quite  clear  ;  who  takes  the  most 
direct  and  unequivocal  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  and 
who  ^rseveres  to  the  end  without 
hesitation,  scruple,  distraction,  self- 
prevarication,  or  delay.  A  few  words 
may  be  expected  of  me  in  support  of 
this  assertion^  and  I  respectfully  offer 
the  following. 

Of  Prince  Hamlet  it  cannot,  of 
worse,  be  necessary  to  make  any  re- 
mark as  to  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
absolutely  his  true  state  of  mind,  or 
any  comments  on  his  dreamy  indeci- 
aions  and  confused  process.  Let  us, 
therefore,  turn  to  King  Claudius. 
Certamly  his  state  of  mind,  feelings, 
and  private  doin^  are  not  at  iJl  clear 
to  view.  He  evKtotly  has  great  re- 
morse of  conscience,  and  the  kindest 
r^rd  and  consideration  towards 
Hamlet,  whom  he  endeavours,  thoueh 
in  vain,  to  conciliate.  He  intends  the 
crown  of  Denmark  to  descend  to  him 
on  his  own  death,  and  distinctly  says 
80.  Yet,  when  once  he  has  deter- 
nuned  on  Hamlet^s  destruction,  he 
^lavs  no  sort  of  conscience  or 
*^pfe  as  to  any  viUanous  means 
^  may  be  adopted.  He  speaks  of 
the  queen  as  having  great  influence 
him;  but  he  must  have  had 
peat  influetice  over  her  in  the  first 
JJStanee,  and  probably  during  his 
brother's  life.  But  what  was  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  that  influence 
(and  it  could  hardly  have  been  a 
pore  one),  and  whether  he  had  any 
fctnal  arrangement  with  her  touch- 
^  the  crown  before  he  committed 
*he  murder^  no  evidence  exists.  The 
^gwe  to  which  the  queen  had  parti- 
^PMed  or  aoBniyed  at,  the  murder, 
■  ^ally  mysterious;  nor  is  her 
^nduct  towards  Hamlet  very  clear, 
^  ^  Appetrs  at  one  time  tho- 


roughly of  his  way  of  thinking,  and 
full  of  remorse,  swearing,  also,  not  to 
divulge  what  has  passed  in  their  in- 
terview ;  and  yet  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  Claudius  has  presently 
regained  all  his  ascendancy  over  her 
feelings.  They  i^ee  toother  as  to 
the  importance  ofrenM>vmg  Hamlet, 
but  it  does  not  appear  whether  the 
queen  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
plot  that  is  laid  a^nst  his  life. 
Polonius  denies  having  given  any 
sort  of  countenance  to  the  addresses 
of  Hamlet  to  his  daughter,  and  says 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  her 
beinff  married  to  the  prince;  and 
yet  he  had  previously  allowed  them 
to  associate  very  much  together,  so 
that  his  sudden  order  to  his  daughter 
to  deny  her  society  to  Hamlet  looks 
rather  like  a  touch  of  policy  in  the 
old  statesman,  both  to  force  Hamlet 
to  an  open  declaration  and  proposal, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  display  him- 
self in  a  scrupulously  honest  and 
unambitious  light.  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  saying  any  of  these 
things  are  absolutely  thus;  I  only 
say  that  matters  are  not  clear  with 
regard  to  various  characters,  and 
that  these  doubts  are  suggested  to 
my  mind.  When  Kosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem  accompany  Hamlet  to 
England,  it  seems  very  probable  that, 
although  they  may  not  exactly  know 
how  his  destruction  is  to  be  efiected, 
yet  they  are  well  aware  they  are 
f^oing  upon  a  bad  business.  This 
IS  Hamlet's  own  private  opinion,  and 
he  had  a  pretty  keen  sight  when  he 
chose  to  look  closely  into  a  particular 
thing,  instead  of  a  generalisation,  as 
was  his  ordinary  custom.  It  will 
have  been  observed  that  these  are 
not  trivial  questions ;  for  if  they  did 
not  know  of  the  plot,  then  they  were 
innocent  victims  of  Hamlet's  forged 
letter  of  commission.  Still  no  word 
is  breathed  by  any  one  to  shew  that 
they  did  know  what  was  intended ; 
and  that  they  so  easily  fell  into  the 
trap  would  rather  lead  one  to  believe 
that  they  did  not  know.  I  do  not 
well  understand  the  true  character  of 
Laertes,  who,  believing  the  king  had 
killed  his  father,  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  ungovernable  fury,  raised  a 
rebellion,  and  was  about  to  kill 
Claudius,  and  all  this  in  the  most 
open,  straight- forward,  valiant,  un- 
disguised manner;  and  yet,  on  the 
very  first  propogg^^j^^pii^^^^act 
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in  a  directly  opposite  way  against 
Hamlet,  coinciding  in  the  dark  plot, 
agreeing  to  every  base  manoeuyre 
and  secret  shufflmg  "  and  proposing 
himself  the  villany  and  cowardice  of 
the  poisoned  foil.  Was  Horatio  in 
earnest  when  he  proposed  to  drink 
the  remainder  of  the  poison,  and  die 
for  no  reason  at  all,  except  to  accom- 
pany Hamlet  as  matter  of  sociality  ? 
it  ia  scarcely  credible.  His  remark 
upon  the  occasion  is  not  that  of  a 
man  who  intends  to  do  a  thing,  but 
of  one  who  looks  at  it.  He  says 
(evidently  peeping  into  the  cup), 
"There's  yet  some  liquor  left!" 
Could  he  expect  that  any  body  would 
say,  "Well,  then,  drink  it?"  No, 
his  remark  was  rather  interrogative, 
as  though  he  would  have  said, "  Shall 
I  drink  it?"  If  he  had  really  in- 
tended to  do  so,  he  would  hardly 
have  made  any  remark  upon  it  be- 
forehand, as  he  must  be  sure  nobody 
could  stand  quietly  hy  and  see  a 
fellow-creature  drink  poison !  With 
the  private  history  of  the  love  of 
Ophelia,  and  to  what  lengths  this 
might  or  might  not  have  carried  her 
before  her  separation  from  Hamlet, 
I  do  not  venture  to  meddle;  because, 
whatever  fascinating  Qualities  and 
abundant  opportunities  Prince  Ham- 
let had  poss^sed,  I  do  not  any  where 
discover  sufficient  grounds  for  the 
strong  expression  used  by  Ludwig 
Borne  with  reference  to  their  in- 
timacy. I  am  also  deterred  fh>m 
saying  more,  because  I  have  heard 
that  the  English  readers  of  Shak- 
speare  entertain  a  considerable  affec- 
tion for  the  memonr  of  the  "fair 
Ophelia,"  which  wouM  cause  them  to 
resist  any  imputation  upon  her  vir-< 
tue;  and,  besides,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Editor  of  this  Magazine  might 
decline  to  insert  my  article,  which  I 
have  been  meditating  during  these 
last  three  years.  We  do  not  write  so 
fast  in  Grermany  as  in  some  other 
countries. 

I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to 
justify  the  remark  I  ventuiSd  to 
make  as  to  the  difficulty  that  existed 
of  thoroughly  and  clearly  knowing 
and  settling  all  these  characters, — to 
say  nothing  of  their  thoughts,  mo- 
tives, and  actions.  It  is  just  the 
same  as  in  real  life  we  so  often  ex- 
perience. I  shall  now  proceed  to 
deal  with  the  Ghost. 

As  my  dear  friend  Borne  is  the 


only  writer  who,  in  his  learned  stu- 
dies and  well-considered  admiratioii 
of  Shakspeare,  has  paid  due  attentkm 
to  the  character  of  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet,  I  shall  proceed  to  translate 
the  remarks  on  this  topic  in  his 
Gesammelte  Schriften  (s.  172,  Zweiter 
Theil),  and  then  offer  a  few  com- 
ments of  my  own,  because  I  truly 
cannot,  in  some  important  pointB, 
agree  with  what  he  says : — 

**  Is  the  Ghost  really  so  sablime  be 
has  oftea  been  represented?  He  steps 
forth  in  armour,  but,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  bis  covering  only  (or  medium  throogk 
which  be  appears  on  earlb)  is  cased  in 
mail,  while  bis  inner  soul  is  tender  and 
naked.  The  family  likeness  between  bim 
and  his  son  Hamlet  is  not  at  all  to  be 
mistaken.  He  is  a  weak,  philosophising, 
winged  spirit,  who  is  most  at  borne  in 
the  air.  Hamlet's  father  is  fond  of  talk- 
ing  much,  and  rhetorically.  We  could 
be)  lieve  that  we  beard  some  admirable 
actor.  The  time  which  is  allowed  bim  to 
wander  about  is  extremely  short,  and  be 
almost  loses  it  unembraced.  Instead  of 
beginning  with  the  weighty  matter  in 
hand— with  bis  murder,  he.  in  the  first 
place,  narrates  of  bis  hell  tonnents,  and 
manifests  the  utmost  desire  to  make  a 
great  poetical  description  thereof.  He 
intends  to  observe  a  regular  climax,  and 
end  with  the  terrible,  the  fratricidal  act. 
But  this  is  here  an  error.  The  awfiilnen 
of  a  ghost  is  that  it  appears  and  speaks ; 
what  it  does  and  says,  even  were  tbey 
of  the  most  horrible  nature,  is  men 
diildishness  after  the  former.  The  Ghost 
also  seems,  in  that  other  world,  not  to 
have  improved  bis  knowledge  of  mankind, 
otherwise  he  would  have  chosen  anothet, 
rather  than  Hamlet,  as  the  executor  of 
revenge.  Perhaps,  however,  that  was 
not  at  all  the  intention  of  his  appearing. 
He  wandered  about,  depending  upon 
good  luck  to  find  an  avenger  for  himself : 
but,  by  bad  luck,  among  the  whole 
court,  Hamlet  was  the  only  child  elect  of 
Fortune.  The  Ghost  is  very  anxious  to 
make  Horatio  and  the  other  witnesses 
swear,  in  order  that  tbey  should  not  spesk 
of  what  they  had  seen:  he  neglected, 
however,  what  was  much  more  necessary, 
—  to  command  the  silence  of  his  soo. 
The  latter  chattered,  and  let  out  every 
thing,  and  thereby  frustrated  the  wish  of 
his  father  and  his  own  design.  The  kin^ 
finally  perishes,  it  is  true  ;  yet  be  is  not 
brought  to  his  account  as  the  murderer  of 
bis  brother,  but  as  the  murderer  of  bis 
nephew.  The  '  old  mole'  was  blind."— 
Dramalurgi9ckeBtdtttr,  ZweiU  Abthnbmi> 
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tlie  Ghoet  It  undoubtedl;^  is  not 
sublime  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  used  when  we  speak  of  a  pre- 
ternatural spirit  presented  to  us  by 
-ffischylus ;  nor  is  It  of  the  same  kind 
of  sublimitY  as  one  of  the  spirits  in 
Milton.  But  I  submit  that  nothing 
of  this  sort  would  have  been  appro- 
priate, because  the  time,  the  scene, 
and  the  characters,  are  not  classical, 
but  bdon^nff  to  a  romantic  age; 
beside  which,  the  Ghost  has  an  earthly 
mission  to  perform,  and  has  an  earthly 
narratiye  to  unfold.  A  loftier  tone, 
or  any  less  familiar  style,  would  have 
been  less  appropriate,  and  much  less 
affiecling.  I  admit  that  the  Ghost 
oeeaaonally  uses  undignified  and  un- 
becoming language  in  speaking  of  his 
brother;  nevertheless,  if  we  admit 
the  poetical  propriety  of  the  Ghost 
seekmg  for  revenge,  we  may  excuse 
hisexpressinfi;  himself  rather  warmly 
upon  the  subject,  more  particularly 
as  Hamlet  needed  abundant  urging. 
Strong  as  were  the  Ghost*s  expres- 
sions, they  were,  nevertheless,  not 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  Still, 
the  Ghost  did  Its  utmost,  and  in  the 
hest  way,  and  attained  as  much  suc- 
cess as  was  possible  with  a  speculative 
and  impracticable  man,  i.  e.  It  excited 
aU  hk  mental  faculties,  and  threw 
him  into  continual  fluctuations  of 
passion  and  projects.  With  respect 
to  the  Ghost  appearing  in  a  suit  of 
*rmour,  I  do  not  wonder  that  some 
puns  should  have  been  taken  among 
the  German  admirers  of  Shakspeare 
to  discover  the  significance  of  that 
cu^umstance.  Pemaps  we  are  rather 
too  fond  of  trying  to  find  or  invest  a 
s^nificance  in  every  part  and  detail 
of  the  work  of  a  great  poet.  I  con- 
?^er  it  a  good  fault;  and  that  it 
w  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  all 
P^  to  be  so  studied  than  with  an 
opposite  tendency  to  indifference, 
reading,  denial,  and  disbelief, 
in  the  present  instance,  I  think 
the  suit  of  mail  was  not  meant  as  an 
intonation  of  something  secret,  dark, 

"  locked  up"  from  human  eves 
(as  the  murder  was),  but  was  ratner 
intended  as  a  solemn  and  picturesque 
^^ento  of  the  deceased,  nis  warhke 
J^hifivements,  and  the  period  in  which 

lived.  How  beautifully  scenic, 
pictorial,  and  appropriate  is  the  ex- 
pression of  "  the  glimpses  of  the 
conve3dng  as  it  does,  in  a 
^ord,  the  exact  effect  produced  by 


the  moon  upon'steel  armour  moving 
slowly  along.  The  passage  has  been 
carefully  rendered  in  the  translation 
of  Shakspeare  by  Schlegel  and  Tieck : 

"  Wasbede^teU, 
Das,  todter  Leichnam,  da  in  vollera  Stabl 
Aufs  neu  des  Moudes  Dammerschein 

besucbst, 
Die  Nacht  entstellend." 

I  am  obliged,  however,  with  ^at 
respect  and  humility,  to  doubt  if  the 
word  dammerschein  (literally,  twi- 
light-shine, or  dawn-smne)  is  the  best 
that  could  be  found.  It  is  scarcely 
so  good  as  wechselchein  (changeAil- 
shine)  or  wechselblich  (changeful- 
glance)  would  have  been. 

That  there  is  a  strong  "  family 
likeness**  between  Hamlet  and  the 
Ghost  must  at  once  be  admitted, 
and  it  was  the  instinct  or  design  of 
a  great  genius  to  represent  it  so; 
but  the  term  "  weak,**  as  applied  to 
either  father  or  son,  should  only  be 
used  with  great  caution,  and  some 
imdoubted  qualification.  My  busi- 
ness being  only  with  the  Ghost,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  defending  him 
from  such  a  charge.  That  he  is  fond 
of  talking  and  philosophising,  is  true 
enough;  but  he  was  not  weak  in 
mind  or  body  while  living,  nor  weak 
in  spirit  and  purpose  in  his  ghostly 
state.  Very  much  is  said  of  his 
achievements  while  living.  Horatio 
says  of  the  Ghost : — 

"  Sucb  was  the  yer^  nrmour  he  had  on 
When  he  the  ambiiioas  Norway  coro- 
batted ; 

So  frowned  he  once  when  in  an  angry 
parle 

lie  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice.*' 
Act  i.  s.  1. 

And  in  the  same  scene  Horatio 
alludes  to  his  prowess  in  single  com- 
bat:— 

"  Our  last  king. 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appeared  to 
us. 

Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Nor- 
way, 

Thereto  prick*d  on  by  a  most  emulate 
pride. 

Dared  to  the  combat ;  in  which  our  valiant 
Hamlet 

(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world 

esteemed  him). 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras." 

In  the  first  speech  of  Claudius  he 
speaks  of  the  late  king  as.^*  our  post 
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valiant  brother  while  Hamlet  com- 
pares him,  direetlj  or  indirectly,  to 
Hyperion,  to  Hercules,  to  Jove,  to 
Mars,  to  Mercury : — 

"  A  combiDation  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his 
seal, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

Act  iii.  s.  4. 

So  much  for  the  form,  strength, 
energy,  courafi;e,  and  grace  of  the  mur- 
dered lung.  That  he  was  weak  in  mind 
or  character  nowhere  appears,  unless  it 
be  considered  that  the  great  affection 
he  displays  (both  as  man  and  ghost) 
for  the  queen,  is  a  proof  of  wesdcness. 
It  is  not  so ;  for  a  great  affection  is  a 
gre^t  strength,  and  if  there  be  any 
amiable  weaknesses  necessarily  con- 
nected with  it,  such  is  the  condition 
of  human  feelings.  Our  strength  is 
oflen  founded  upon  our  weakness, 
and  our  weakness  often  grows  out  of 
our  strength  ;  while  Goethe  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  our  virtues  are 
founded  upon  our  vices,  and  grow 
with  their  growth ;  meaning,  I  pre- 
sume, that  the  consciousness  of  vice 
induces  in  a  fine  nature  the  greater 
struffffle  after  virtue. 

Ii;  however,  the  Ghost  be  weak  in 
any  thing,  it  is  in  the  bad  names  he 
calls  the  king ;  and  Hamlet  follows 
the  example,  and  carries  it  to  a  far 
more  extravagant  decree.  The  re- 
semblance between  uther  and  son 
also  holds  good  in  the  love  they  both 
display  for  philosophiaJ  reflection; 
for  making  not  only  the  air  a  home 
for  speculation,  but  also  the  grave, 
and  the  abodes  of  pain  and  darkness. 
It  is  no  more  reasonable  to  say  that 
they  are  rhetorical,  and  seek  to  pro- 
duce impressive  effects,  than  to  accuse 
every  eloquent  man  of  vanity  who 
habitually  exercises  his  faculty.  All 
men  who  talk  well  are  fond  of  talk- 
ing, and  usually  talk  much  on  that 
account,  and  also  because  others  are 
fond  of  listening  to  themu  It  is  true 
that  the  Ghost  devotes  some  of  his 


ment  of  its  ease,  but  is  more  apt  to 
^  dally  with  its  woe,**  or  else  b^^in 
with  the  end  of  its  story  and  jmseot 
state  of  suffering  or  CTiotion.  In  my 
humble  judgment  the  poet  has  hen 
done  very  rightly,  and  Borne  is  quite 
wrong.  I  shall  also  have  anoiher 
reason  to  offer  for  this  aUusion  to  his 
torments  before  I  conclude  the  pre* 
sent  examination. 

Shakspeare  is  said  to  ha^e  acted 
the  part  of  the  Ghost  himself,  and  no 
other  part.  This  circumstance  ahMie 
should  exalt  the  character  in  the 
minds  of  all  students  and  admiien 
of  the  great  poet.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance that  first  led  me  to  eon- 
sider  the  Ghost  more  attentivtdy. 
No  doubt  but  Shakspeare  acted  and 
delivered  the  part  in  the  finest  manner. 
Perhaps  he  took  it  upon  himself,  be- 
cause no  one  else  could  do  it  justiee? 
Perhaps  he  had  a  kind  of  aflfection 
for  the  part  ?  Having  already  every 
human  experience  within  his  own 
breast,  perhaps  he  liked  the  novelty 
of  feeling  himself  a  ghost  ?  F(erhi4is 
he  made  the  speeches  a  little  nt 
longer  on  that  account  f 

I  hardly  feel  sure,  with  the  critic 
upon  whose  remarks  I  am  at  present 
commenting,  that  the  awfulneas  atm 
ghost  is  confined  to  its  appearing  and 
speaking,  and  that  what  it  may  ncy 
or  do  is  mere  childishness.  A«inn^ 
the  existence  of  ghosts,  and  we  must 
surely  admit  the  existence  of  differ- 
ent sorts  of  g^hosts.  To  a  cool  phi- 
losopher or  critic  who  treats  of  these 
things,  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a 
preternatural  appearance  may  seem 
childishness  ;  there  would,  however, 
be  a  great  difference  in  the  emotions 
of  one  who  saw  a  ghost,  if  it  pre- 
sented itself  with  a  pathetic  air  and 
melodious  speech,  or  came  striding 
forward  with  a  voice  of  thunder  aai 
a  flaming  sword.  It  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  talk  slightingly  about  a  ghesl, 
and  a  trying  position  to  meet  one. 

With  respect  to  the  choice  i^his 
avenger,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
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Wm  Honiio  reftued  because  Ham- 
U  only  eoold  be  aceepted?  or  was 
his  aernot  dedined  on  account  of  his 
sdpolmtitm  that  it  should  be  a  ^  good 
thmg,**  and  "  do  grace**  to  Horatio, 
wfa^  the  purpose  oi  the  Ghost  was  to 
obtain  reven^  and  the  death  of  the 
king,  which  wsre  evil  things  ?  I  in- 
cline to  think  that  each  of  these  rea- 
siRiB  had  weight.  The  Ghost  knew 
very  well  whom  It  wanted,  and  what 
It  wanted,  and  how  to  obtain  Its  want, 
if  only  Hamlet  could  be  made  to  act. 

I  have  said  that  the  Ghost  was  the 
only  one  of  the  principal  personages 
in  this  tragedy  whose  cnaracter,  state 
of  mind,  pnrpBses,  and  private  do- 
mgs,  are  quite  dear ;  I  must,  how- 
ever, honestly  make  the  admission, 
that  this  assertion  applies  only  to  the 
Ghost  in  his  ghostly  capacity.  There 
exists  a  curious  discrepancy  between 
the  latter  and  his  character  as  a  man. 
I  mean  to  say,  that  while  every  body 
who  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  pays 
the  hi^est  eulogiums  to  his  valiant, 
noble,  and  affectionate  character; 
and  while  it  appears  that  his  me- 
mory is  highly  venerated  and  be- 
loved, he  lumself,  (is  the  Ghost,  al- 
ludes to  his  former  existence  as  hav- 
ing been  full  of  vices  and  crimes. 
To  say  that  he  had  many  imper- 
fections on  his  head**  was  no  more 
than  could  be  expected  of  any  de- 
parted spirit  who  made  a  comment 
upon  its  earthly  sojourn ;  but  he  al- 
ludes to  foul  crimes.'*  He  is  con- 
fined during  the  day, — 

To  fast  in  fires, 
Tfll  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  dajs  of 
nature 

Are  buret  and  purged  away." — Act  i,  s.  4. 

He  adds,  that  he  was  "  cut  off  in 
the  blossom  of  his  sins,**  and  inti- 
mates that  the  magnitude  of  these 
renders  the  suddenness  of  his  depar- 
ture, and  want  of  dl  due  prepara- 
tion, a  "  most  horrible**  circumstance. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  the 
euloj^ums  of  the  rest,  Hamlet  says 
of  him, — 

**  He  was  a  man,  take  bim  for  all  in  all, 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

These  two  portraitures  of  the  same 
man  are  as  unlike  as  the  two  por- 
traits which  Hamlet  paints  of  the  late 
king  and  the  present  one.  The 
Ghost  intimates  as  many  bad  thin^ 
of  himself  when  he  was  idive  a9  his 


son  w&B  concerning  Claudius.  I 
know  of  no  way  to  rec(mcile  these 
discordant  accounts,  except  to  say, 
that  what  men  may  reg^  as  up- 
right and  virtuous  is  yet  very  erring 
ami  cruel  in  the  Courts  of  Futurity ; 
and  that  Purgatory  was  considered 
necessary  at  that  time  in  Denmark. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  cha- 
racter, purposes,  and  actions  of  the 
Ghost,  in  his  spiritual  and  dramatic 
capacity,  are  quite  dear  to  the  un- 
derstanding. He  tdls  his  story, 
states  his  purpose,  commands  obe- 
dience, swears  the  witnesses  to  si- 
lence in  a  persevering  manner,  pro- 
tects the  queen  from  Hamlet*B  in- 
creasing violence  in  pursuance  of  his 
injunctions  that  she  should  be  spared^ 
and  impressively  exhorts  his  son  to 
follow  up  his  "  almost  blunted  pur- 
pose.** As  the  mission  of  the  Gnost 
18  not  of  a  pure  and  virtuous  kind, 
but  to  gratify  the  evil  passion  of  re- 
venge and  cause  munler,  he  can 
only  be  regarded  so  far  (and  how- 
ever amiable  he  may  appear  in  other 
respects)  as  an  evil  spirit.  This 
shews  that  Purgatory  is  the  right 
thing  for  him,  and  that  he  needs 
more  of  it.  And  this,  also,  is  the 
further  dramatic  justification  of  his 
description  of  his  fiery  torments. 

I  am  informed  that,  upon  the 
English  stage,  the  Ghost  always  ap- 
pears in  a  suit  of  mail — ^in  fiict,  armed 
eap'd-niS — in  ever^  scene  the  same 
as  in  tne  first.  This  cannot  be  cor- 
rect. The  text  is  against  it.  When 
the  Ghost  appears  to  Hamlet  in  his 
own  house,  and  in  the  apartment  of 
his  late  wifie  and  queen,  now  the  wife 
and  queen  of  his  brother,  there  is  a 
fine  proprietjr  in  the  poet*8  giving 
him  the  habit  he  wore  when  living. 
It  offers  a  striking  and  pathetic  con- 
trast to  the  mind  and  feelings.  Ham- 
let exclaims, — 

"  My  father,  in  bis  babit  as  be  lived ! 
Look  where  be  goes,  even  now,  out  at 
the  portal !".— Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Now,  as  his  father  did  not  always 
live  in  a  suit  of  armour,  but  wore  a 
habit  of  the  costume  of  his  time,  it  is 
evident  that  he  ought  in  this  scene  to 
be  dressed  as  he  used  to  appear  in 
his  ordinary  domestic  life.  I  can  see 
no  means  by  which  the  actors  can  at- 
tempt to  evade  this  conclusion,  ex- 
cept by  8a3ang,  that  the  word  "  ha- 
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to  his  mode  or  habit  of  life,  in  stand- 
inff  or  walking;  and,  in  particular, 
while  walking  out  of  the  portal. 
Yet  this  scarcely  be  added  as  a 
habit  of  life,  and  one  of  marke^  pe- 
culiarity, unless  it  was  the  habit  of 
other  people  to  walk  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Hamlet^s  exclamation,  also,  on 
seeing  the  Ghost  upon  this  occasion, 
is  an  additional  circumstance  in  fa- 
vour of  his  less  alarming  and  more 
touching  appearance,  reminding  his 
son  of  their  domestic  relations. 

What  would  your  gracious  figure  V* 

This  is  certainly  a  very  different 
impression  from  that  conveyed  to 
Hamlet  on  first  seeing  the  Grhost  in 


his  armour,  when  he  doubts  whether 
the  fiffure"*  may  not  be  a  goblin 
damned  r  I  have  been  informed  by 
antiquarian  friend,  that  the  early 
editions  of  Shakspeare  justify  the 
opinion  I  have  hazarded,  by  some 
actual  stage-direction.  I  do  not 
mytelf  know  how  far  this  may  be  the 
case ;  the  text  idone  is  to  me  sufficient 
evidence.  This  change  of  dress  his 
been  adopted  on  the  German  stage ; 
at  least,  it  was  so  some  time  since, 
when  Tieck  had  the  direction  of  the 
Dresden  theatre.  Several  of  the 
scoffers  asked  him  "  if  the  Ghost  hid 
a  wardrobe?"  To  which  Tieck 
boldly,  and  very  properly,  answered, 
Yes ;  a  ghost  has  as  many  changes 
of  habit  as  his  errand  needs.** 


A  FOREST-HOME  IN  SUMMER. 

Would  I  might  breathe  the  spirit  of  this  hour 

Into  a  sweet,  glad  song !   Would  that  my  voice 
Were  gifted  for  awhile  with  blessed  power 

To  move  all  them  that  heard  it  to  rejoice ! 
Oh  I  if  cold  words  were  not,  alas !  all  vain 

To  picture  forth  a  scene  so  cay,  so  fair. 
How  many  a  loving  lip  should  bless  my  strain. 

How  many  a  kindling  heart  my  rapture  share ! 

Around  me  is  a  bower  of  light-green  leaves. 

And  almond-scented  blossoms,  white  as  snow ; 
What  wondrous  fhigrance  the  warm  air  receives 

From  those  light  branches,  waving  to  and  fro ! 
How,  hour  by  hour,  the  soft  round  buds  imclose 

And  shine  in  star-like  beauty !  how  the  bee, 
Embowered  in  these  sweets,  forsakes  the  rose. 

And  here,  the  live-long  day,  hums  merrily ! 

And  those  fair  roses  with  their  clustered  bloom, — 

The  opening  buds  wearing  their  ruddy  light 
Ofyouth,  that  fadeth  as  they  near  their  doom. 

Till  e*en  the  inmost  leaf  is  marble-white ; 
The  jessamine,  sweet  parasite !  is  near ; 

The  lavender  breathes  out  its  spicy  scent ; 
Sweetly  the  varied  odours  mingle  here. 

Like  many  sounds  in  richest  concord  blent. 

Yonder  the  lime-tree,  like  a  temple  green. 

Stands  in  its  summer  verdure ;  who  could  say 
With  what  a  glorious  light  the  sun,  at  e*en. 

Enwraps  that  tree,  when  every  yellow  ray 
Has  left  m  gloom  the  neighb*ring  oaks  ? — who  tell 

How  gracefully  its  branches  wave,  whene'er 
The  all-awakening  wind,  with  deepened  swell, 

CaUs  forth  the  marvellous  beauty  sleeping  there  ?  t 
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Far,  fiir  away,  how  calm  and  beautiful 

The  sonny  distance  seems !  —  a  land  of  hope, 
And  promise,  and  delight,  wherein  to  cull 

All  lovely  flow'rs  of  thought,  and  ^ve  free  scope 
To  the  soul  s  wandering  fancies ;  for  it  lies 

Half-hidden,  half-revealed,  and  I  can  gaze 
Upon  its  purple  tints  with  gladdened  eyes. 

Catching  soft  glimpses  tm'ough  the  floating  haze. 

Those  nearer  beechen  woods,  the  sunshine  loves 

To  vary  their  glad  beauty,  lingering 
At  eventide  to  flood  the  highest  groves 

With  ruddy  splendour.  Many  a  busy  wing 
Throws  a  light  ])assing  shadow,  many  a  sound 

Of  joyful  music  bursts  upon  the  breeze. 
The  wmle  those  deer  to  yonder  heathy  mound 

Glide  softly  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

Near  me  the  dial,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers 

Twining  about  its  foot,  all  silently 
Marketh  the  passive  of  the  silent  hours : 

Calm  monitor,  that  *neath  this  summer  sky, 
Amid  this  woodland  gladness,  witness  hem 

Of  things  that  here  we  else  miffht  oft  forget, — 
Of  time,  and  change,  and  all  the  human  cares 

That,  even  here,  have  poVr  to  reach  us  yet ! 

I  had  not  meant  to  breathe  of  aught  but  ioy 

In  this  my  summer  song ;  but  now  a  thought 
Of  care  has  come  to  dim,  yet  not  destroy. 

The  bliss  my  soul  from  God*s  own  works  had  caught. 
To  them  I  turn  again,  and  o'er  my  mind 

Their  influence  steals :  all  shades  of  sadness  flee, 
All  earthly  cares  their  galling  chains  imbind, 

And  my  glad  spirit  as  a  child's  is  free ! 
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The  anther  ot  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
if  we  except  the  celebrity  which  that 
masterpiece  of  the  romantic-grotesque 
obtained  for  him  here  as  well  as  in 
his  own  country,  is  not  otherwise  fa- 
miliarly known  to  the  English  pub* 
lie.  True,  his  recent  appearance  as 
a  picturesque,  political,  and  some- 
what crotchety  tourist,  upon  ground 
travelled  over  by  every  travdler  of 
this  travelling  nation,  may  have  ex- 
tended his  name  in  perfidious  Al- 
bion,** though  we  question  whether 
Le  Bhm  ever  excited  sufficient  in- 
terest to  induce  the  amateur  of  light 
literature  to  any  further  acquaintance 
with  it  than  such  as  was  furnished 
by  contemporanr  criticism.  Light 
literature,  indeed  I  alas,  for  the  lover 
of  it,  who,  arranging  himself  in  his 
fauteuil,  playfully  flourished  his  pa- 
per-cutter, and  gave  himself  grace- 
fully to  a  few  hours'  light  r^ing 
of  Monsieur  Victor  Hugo's  saunter 
along  the  Rhine!  Only  thmk, 
reader  (if  you  ever  did  read  the 
book),  of  its  piles  of  architectural 
disquisition;  recollect  the  powerful 
measures  of  technical  phraseology 
emptied  upon  your  head;  the  ar- 
chaeological mystifications  and  sym- 
bolical chiffres  every  now  and  then 
bewildering  you ;  the  whole  shelves 
and  chests -full  of  historical  lore 
hurled  down  before  and  around  you, 
and  which,  cut,  clipped,  cracked, 
broken,  splintered,  made  your  path 
on  the  banks  of  the  exulting  and 
abounding  river  rough  as  a  road 
of  Macadam  under  repair,  strewed, 
moreover  with  the  baggage  and 
heavy  movables  of  politics ;  and  then 
imagine  the  treat  which  the  Lettres 

  A  i.  ^  _isp  J  J.-  -X 


(much  as  we  dispute  its  fanciful 
analogies  and  dissent  from  its  condu- 
sions)  considerable  dexterity  of  ar- 
rangement and  cleverness  in  petting 
up  a  case ;  yet,  notwithstandmg,  we 
must  believe  that  it  was  not  ttlcn- 
lated  for  popular  perusal  among  our 
countrymen,  and  ccmsequently,  as  hi 
the  British  public  is  concerned,  has 
added  little  to  the  fame  of  the  gifted 
creator  of  Quasimodo  and .  La  Esme- 
ralda. 

2^either  did  the  suoceas  "which  at- 
tended several  of  his  plays,  and  the 
horrible  thunder  with  which  he  and 
Dumas  shook  the  Parisian  stage, 
in*ocure  any  great  degree  of  attention 
to  him  here.  And,  powerful  as  is 
his  imagination,  striking  as  are  the 
situations,  and  fbarfldly  picturesque 
the  passions  of  his  Theatrey  there  is 
a  reckless  display  of  licentiousness 
and  atrocity,  a  too  manifbst  revelling 
amid  distorted  human  nature,  such 
as  cannot,  to  our  taste,  be  compen- 
sated by — what  must  be  conceded  to 
the  author — fertility  of  invention, 
adroit  management  of  plot,  impas- 
sioned vehemence,  and  rapid  action. 
That  the  subjects  of  his  wunas  are 
not  treated  with  skill  and  efiect  is 
not,  we  repeat,  our  oj^inion ;  but 
that  such  powers  as  his  might  he 
more  beneficially  employed  upon 
subjects  of  a  diflferent  caste,  few,  we 
think,  would  be  disposed  to  question. 
We  are  here  speaking  of  Hugo's 
more  successful  stage  producdoos, 
though  even  these  do  not  appear  to 
have  taken  deep  root  in  the  dramatic 
soil  of  France,  and  the  chief  of  the 
romantic  school  may  live  to  see  its 
extinction  upon  the  spot  where  it 
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Stnslmrf^,  or  Hantes,  rtyersad  the 
6nmaa  m  the  otpital.  If  we  might 
he  00  heAdy  we  would  addresi  to  the 
author  of  the  TrUogie  the  advice 
whifth  YoHaire,  in  his  Temple  du 
CMk  (glancing  at  poor  J.  B.  Bous- 
Man),  givei  to  the  poets : — 

'*  Failes  tons  tos  vers  il  Paris, 
£t  n*alies  point  en  AUemagne." 

But  if  neither  dramatist  nor 
tooriat  has  increased  the  reputation 
tequired  by  the  successful  noyelist 
on  this  aide  the  Channel,  still  less,  we 
bdiere,  does  the  character  of  lyric 
poet  enter  into  English  notions  of 
Victor  Hugo's  title  to  fame,  Who 
■re  ike  great  poets  of  France,  pray, 
m  these  days  ?**  Why,  B^rangerand 
De  Lamartioe,  you  will  be  told. 
And  Heaven  and  reason,  and  taste 
and  tru&,  forbid  that  we  should  de- 
mur to  aught  save  the  eompietenees 
of  the  response !  We  miss  in  it  a 
namewhid  \k  we  deem  not  inferior  to 
either  of  those  eminent  men.  With 
onquestionAble  originality  of  concep- 
tion Victor  Hugo  unites  a  fervid  dic- 
tion, an  immense  richness  and  variety 
of  verse,  while  under  his  masterly 
manaeeraent,  in  his  at  once  powerful 
and  delicate  handling,  the  language 
of  French  poetry  receives  an  ezpan- 
noa  and  a  freeoom  to  which,  in  the 
higher  lyrical  strains,  it  was  a 
stranger.  Nor  is  this  additional  li- 
berty attained  at  such  sacrifices  of 
ekganoe  and  grace  as  the  devotees 
of  the  starch  and  formal  school  of 
French  verse  are  apt  to  charge  upon 
the  bold  genius  of  the  innovator. 
Nay,  the  more  daringly  he  seizes, 
the  more  liberally  he  Taunehes  forth 
his  novel  lyrical  combinations;  the 
inore  exquisitely  happy  seems  he  in 
his  purpose,  the  greater  the  charm 
that  accompanies  his  movements. 
With  the  ease  of  versification  and 
coQseions  command  of  numbers  of 


We  hope  to  confirm  that  fkrourahlt 
disposition  ere  we  part 

As  to  the  objectioa  that  Vietor 
Hugo  has  conspicuously  departed 
from  the  finkhed  style  of  the  great 
classical  school  of  France,  that  he  has 
recklessly  innovated  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  composition  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  most  brilliant  period 
of  the  literature  of  his  country, 
we  are  not  here  concerned  to  argue 
the  dispute  between  the  scholastic 
and  romantic  schools;  but  this  we  aver, 
and  will  maintain  against  all  comers 
— that  if  ever  any  department  of  the 
poetical  literature  of  a  nation  needed 
the  transflision  of  new  blood,  the  in- 
breathing of  a  iVesh  life,  it  was  the 
l3rrical  poetry  of  France — the  high 
lyrical  poetry,  we  mean — take  it  at 
its  best,  in  the  stately  diction  and 
miyestic  harmony  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Bousseau.  How  monotonous  the 
movement!  how  circumscribed  the 
range  of  metaphor  and  illustration  I 
how  artificial  the  enthusiasm  I  Who 
has  not  grown  weary  of  its  everlast- 
ing draughts  upon  heathen  fiible,  its 
p^antic  fkmiharity  with  antiquity. 
Its  substitution  of  learned  allusion 
for  intensity  of  feeling,  its  stale,  in- 
flated comparisons?  who  has  not 
longed  for  something  more  naUonal 
as  well  as  more  natural  in  those 
classic  odes  ?  For,  much  as  it  may 
shock  the  sensitive  patriotism  of  our 
neighbours,  it  is  mideniable  that 
those  whom  they  long  rep^arded  as 
the  princes  of  their  Ivnc  poetry 
have,  when  celebrating  the  triumphs 
of  kin^  and  heroes  of  France,  gone 
out  of  France  in  search  of  their  im-» 
plements  of  workmanship.  Strange 
manners  and  strange  gods  were 
brought  to  the  task  of  recording 
Gallic  glories ;  Pagan  mytbology.  waa 
ransacked  to  illustrate  the  achieve* 
ments  of  the  most  Christiwa  kmg^^ 
allei^ories  of  the  antique  ^^^rmsu^: 
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rence,  without  receiving  a  very 
forcible  impression  of  the  military 
empire,  or  forming  a  very  distinct 
appreciation  of  the  individuality  of 
the  Man  of  Destiny.  In  short,  dis- 
missing the  vexed  question  of  the 
classic  and  romantic,  and  passing 
over  intermediate  stages  and  states 
of  transition,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  the  events  of  the  last  half 
century  must,  of  necessitv,  have  sug- 
gested other  trains  of  thought  and 
demanded  other  language  than  such 
as  sufficed  for  a  period  when  society 
was  innocent  of  the  marvellous  mu- 
tations it  has  since  passed  through. 
And  as  the  mind  made  for  itself  a 
language,  which,  freed  from  the  con- 
ventional pedantrv  that  character- 
ises what  at  the  best  are,  perhaps, 
but  excellent  imitations  of  the  an- 
cients, burst  into  the  wide  and  almost 
unoccupied  domain  of  nature;  the 
language  at  the  same  time  would, 
with  perfect  propriety,  flow  into 
fresh  channels,  assume  forms  of 
verse  expressive,  not  of  licentious- 
ness, but  of  its  consciousness  of  liberty 
and  reinvigorated  existence. 

Few  great  poets  live  unimpressed 
by  the  events  of  their  time,  least 
or  all  is  such  insensibility  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  French  poet  of  this 
age  of  French  history,  with  the  daz- 
zling consulate  and  empire,  the  pro- 
mising restoration,  the  mournful 
fate  of  that  doomed  race  before  his 
eyes.  Contemplating  the  long  ro- 
mantic drama  of  conquest  enacted  on 
the  plains  of  continental  Europe,  the 
reverse  of  the  imperial  fortunes; 
then  the  re-enthronement  of  the  an- 
cient line  and  the  second  eruption  of 
the  revolutionary  volcano ;  and, 
finally,  the  (let  us  hope])  not  transi- 
tory triumph  of  tranqudlityand  order 
af^er  such  and  so  many  external 
shocks  and  internal  convulsions ;  it 
were  scarcely  possible  for  a  poet  pos- 
sessing the  higher  attributes  of  "  his 
order  to  exist  in  such  a  country 
during  such  a  time,  and  not  to  have 
his  life,  we  vrill  not  merely  say 
touched,  but  coloured,  by  its  history, 
and  his  verse,  which  reflects  that 
inner  life,  vivid  with  its  flush. 

"  The  mind  is  co1oar*d  with  thine 
every  hue." 

To  the  eventful  and  extraordinary 
times  in  which  he  was  born,  grew  up, 
«nd  lives,  the  cast  of  Victor  Hugo  a 


genius  has  owed  much ;  but  the  ob- 
figation  is  reciprocal,  though  not 
quite  equal.  For  its  praises  wor- 
thily sung,  its  sorrows  piously  con- 
soled, its  errors  deplored,  and  its 
spirit  interpreted,  the  contempmrary 
history  of  his  country  is  beholden  to 
him ;  but  to  that  history  his  debt  is 
greater  still.  Without  it  he  had 
not  been  as  now  he  appears.  A 
poet,  and  a  goodly  and  a  sweet  poet, 
had  he  been,  no  doubt,  in  any  age ; 
but  not  the  very  Victor  that  he  is, 
not  the  stately  mourner,  not  the 
lofty  monitor,  not  the  generous  sym- 
pathiser, not  the  melimcholy,  digni- 
ned  moraliser  over  the  ruins  of  eai' 
pire  and  the  overthrow  of  dynasties. 
Never  could  other  times  than  his  and 
ours  have  produced  that  attractive 
union  in  one  master-minstrel  which 
we  behold  in  him — ^the  action  and 
the  pause ;  the  exultation  at  the  clash 
of  arms,  the  longings  and  cravings 
for  repose;  all  the  glories,  all  the 
woes,  the  expectations,  the  disap- 
pointments, the  hopes,  and  the  fears, 
of  those  and  these  years  of  wonder — 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  poems  of  our  author  have 
been  given  to  the  world  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  and  we  believe  the 
names  of  some  of  the  volumes  will 
be  new  to  some  of  our  readers.  First 
came  the  Odes,  in  1822,  which  some 
four  years  afterwards  formed,  with 
additional  pieces,  a  volume  bearing 
the  title  Odes  et  Ballades,  These 
outbursts  of  the  youthful  poet  are 
deeply  imbued  with  the  Roy^alist 
spirit  —  the  spirit  of  his  Vendean 
mother,  hrigande  of  the  Boeage. 
They  were  followed,  in  1829,  by 
Les  Orientales^  when  the  East  was 
the  engrossing  subject  of  politicians, 
and  the  quarter  on  which  the  public  j 
eye  was  intent;  and  the  East,  not 
solely  and  literally,  but  with  ail  its 
outbranching  associations,  is  the  bur- 
den of  the  book,  in  which,  moreover, 
the  influence  of  Byron's  poetry  is 
manifest — the  shadow  of  his  genius 
plays  upon  the  page.  Les  Femlles 
d'Automne  is  the  title  of  the  third 
volume  —  leaves  cast  upon  the  wa- 
ters that  were  yet  heaving  frwn  the 
recent  shock,  while  the  lava  of  revo- 
lution was  yet  warm  around  the 
fiery  mountain.  And  gentle  and 
pensive-looking  leaves  tney  are,  cu- 


with  UiewOdwrn-ld  into  the  midst 
of  which  they  are  thrown.  Four 
years  subsequently  appeared  i>« 
Chants  du  Cr^jmcule^  at  a  period  of 
expectation  ai^  transition,  when,  at 
the  time  wore  tiiat  aspect  to 
the  author, — 

*  *Twixt  light  and  ahtde  the  transitory 
strife  i*' 

and  when,  in  truth — we  do  not,  of 
coune,  mean  precisely  within  the 
limits  of  the  calendar  year — ^the  ge* 
neral  character  of  political  move- 
ments was  introductory,  subminister- 
ing ;  the  general  character  of  83r8tems 
and   theories,  provisional,  experi- 
mental^reparatory.  Five  years  had 
not  sufficed  to  dissipate  the  dreams 
<^  revolutionists,  nor  yet  had  the  be- 
neficial effects  of  a  peaceful  rule  mo- 
derated the  ardour  of  enthusiastic 
optindsts.  It  was  yti  uncertain  whe- 
ther good  or  evil  influences  were  to 
nrev»d ;  whether  the  tendency  should 
be  to  the  advancement  or  retardation 
of  the  moral  culture  of  man.  There 
was  hope,  but  there  was  fear  also ; 
dimpaes  of  day  there  were,  but  at 
the  same  time  were  lowering  shades 
of  gloom.  Of  the  contrarieties  of  the 
epodi  the  volume  professes  to  be  the 
reflection.    Les  Voix  ItUSrieures  suc- 
ceeded J>s  Chants  du  CrSpuscule  at 
an  interval  of  less  than  two  years ; 
the  poet  designing  by  the  title  to  ex- 
press that  his  book  is  the  echo  of  the 
inward  voice  of  the  heart,  of  the 
voice  of  external  nature,  and  of  the 
voice  of  eventful  life :  or,  to  speak 
more  clearly,  that  not  the  personal 
sentiments  and  affections  alone  of  the 
author  are  the  subject  of  his  song, 
but  that  besides  these,  and  besides 
nature   too,  the  poet*s  favourite 
source,  he  deals  with  the  actions  and 
passions  of  his  time  as  with  things 
upon  which  he  has  a  right  to  hold 
jndgment,  which  he  is  qualified  to 
appredate  at  their  respective  im- 
portance, and  whose  spint,  whose  fit- 
ness for  praise  or  blame,  he  is  capable 
to  decide  and  entitled  to  display  ac- 

Annlnifrlv     TTa  AvnlrM  thp  t.m<»  ani- 


Hugo*8  lyrics  is  Les  Batons  et  lu 
Ombres  (m  1840),  under  which  more 
than  adumbration  he  assures  us  that 
persons  and  things  are  viewed  in 
pretty  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  three  volumes  immediately  pre- 
ceding. It  is  a  continuation,  he 
says,  of  those  "  qui  appartiennent  4 
la  seconde  periode  de  la  pens^  de 
Tauteur."  Only,  he  adds,  "  dans  Les 
Rayons  et  les  Ombres  peutetre  Thori- 
son  est  il  plus  61argi,  le  ciel  plus  bleu, 
le  calme  plus  profond.**  As  it  was, 
in  effect,  oeginning  to  be  after  ten 
years  of  a  reign  wnich  the  attempts 
of  fanatic  desperadoes  had  failed  to 
abridge,  and  the  termination  of 
which  only  a  few  short  months  after 
the  penning  of  those  very  words  by 
Victor  Uugo  would  have  left  France, 
and  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the 
hopes  of  every  friend  of  order  and 
dvilisation,  at  the  mercy  of  that  host 
of  wild  passions  aroused  by  Lord 
Palmerston's  famous  treaty  of  July. 
Ponder  this,  pacific  reader,  and  be 
thankful. 

'  From  the  abandonment  in  his  sub- 
sequent works  of  that  extreme  Royal- 
ism,  or  rather  Bourbonism,  of  which 
his  earliest  efiiision  bears  such  de- 
dded  marks,  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  impute  inconsistency  to  our 
author,  and  to  season  commendations 
of  his  poetical  excellence  with  such 
terms    as   renegade,  tergiversator, 
apostate,  time-server,  or  other  similar 
flatteries,  derived  from  the  happy 
idiom  of  party  warfare.  Indeed, 
from  the  expression  just  quoted,  "  la 
seconde  p«6node,"  &c.,  in  connexion 
with  sundry  other  passages,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  world 
in  displaying  him  as  a  man  of  vacil- 
lating opinions — b^  turns  a  Bour- 
bonist,  a  Buonapartist,  an  Orl^anist, 
an  anythmgarian.     But,  allowing 
something  for  maternal  influence  and 
for  the  universal  tendency  of  imagi- 
native youth  to  invest  the  first  pro- 
t^ghji  its  muse  with  exa^geiuted 
atUiom,,>th   th^  dS^^^^ 
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no  bitterness  towards  old  favoarites ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  generosity,* 
charity,  gratitude,  accompany  him  at 
erery  step— aware  as  we  are  of  all 
this,  the  estimate  at  which  we  arrive 
of  our  author's  value  as  a  poet,  Ulus* 
trating,  commenting,  appreciating  the 
history  of  the  age,  is  one  unalloyed 
with  any  derogatory  suspicion  to  de« 
tract  from  our  general  satisfaction, 
and  the  cordial  applause  which  we 
bestow.  And  we  cannot — be  it  at 
once  outspoken — ^we  cannot  consent 
to  take  that  ccmtracted  and  illiberal 
view  of  the  sphere  over  which  the 
poet*s  sympathies  have  a  right  to 
range.  To  the  wide-extendins  and 
wide^welooming  affections,  to  the  di" 
lating  and  adapting  imagination,  to 
the  capacious,  universal  heart,  the 
comprenensive  soul  of  the  lofty  poet, 
is  not  to  be  applied  the  cold,  dry, 
summary  test  of  the  mere  politician ; 
nor  may  we  &irly  refer  to  his  re- 
corded sentiments,  as  to  a  Parnassian 
Hansard,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
and  pounding  him  with  proofs  of  in- 
eonsistenoy  more  PeeUo,  Indeed,  in 
a  certain  sense,  it  may  be  «iid  that  a 
poet  should  have  no  opinions.  Some 
S3rmpathies  stronger  tnan  others, 
vourite  inclinations,  preferences,  in- 
deed, he  may,  he  must,  and  undoubt" 
edly  will  have ;  but  opinions  in  any 
such  shape  as  shall  preclude  him 
from  extending  to  the  great  qualities, 
the  dazzling  actions,  the  heroic  suffer- 
ings, the  piteous  calamities  of  those 
from  whose  political  faith  he  dissents, 
not  a  mere  formal  approval  or  the 
measure  of  conventional  charity,  but 
the  largesse  of  his  warm  and  glowing 
eulogy,  his  generous  grief,  and  noble 
compassion,  all  the  vivifying  waters 
of  his  liberal  and  overflowing  heart 
— opinions,  we  say,  that  would  inter- 
cept this  more  than  royal  bounty, 
ah!  if  he  love  true  glory,  let  him 
shun.    We  are  nerfectlv  aware  how 


nothing  up  to  pttty  mankiiid  wMM 
have  been  the  richer,  imd  th^  own 
fame,  assuredly,  none  the  less.  Does 
any  one  of  all  tmth-sifling  and  troth- 
discerning  men  imagine  t^  a  dis^y 
of  political  virulence  in  the  Bard  cif 
Harold  added  one  single  wreath  to 
that  lofty  brow  ?  We  admit  that 
there  are  cases  of  ^reat  exception 
where  a  poet  may  shme  most  in  the 
r^on  or  politics,  not  by  waving 

*•  In  the  ©ye  of  beav'n  his  manj-coloar'd 
wings," 

but  by  displaying  on  his  plumage  one 
only  deep,  unassmiilating  dye,  where, 
pendii^  great  questions  of  govern- 
ment, tne  exclusive  adoption  mtLside 
may  justly  be  deemed  by  him  impe- 
rative ;  where,  vital  principles  bemg 
at  issue,  vital  interests  at  stake,  an 
unmitigated  pressing  of  the  adver- 
sary—a guerra  al  cuchSlo — may  be 
considers  a  duty  be  owes  to  bis 
eotmtry,  to  humanity.  So^  in  ear 
own  day,  Wordsworth,  in  that  noble 
poem  the  Sonnets  dedicated  to  U- 
berty^  for  we  r^;iurd  them  as  fonn- 
ing  one  by  unity  of  purpose,  enter- 
ing the  lists  as  champion  of  his  conn' 
try  and  of  snffering  Europe  agsimt 
the  great  antagonist  and  oppressor- 
it  is  the  picture  of  the  struggle  of  tbe 
age.  Two  tremendous  powers  are  at 
war  for  mastery,  and  here  is  the  re- 
presentative of  one  of  them.  The 
enslavement  of  the  world  and  ks 
emancipation  are  the  principles  in 
clash  and  conflict,  and  herein  is 
voiced  the  latter ;  yea,  and  that  a 
mighty  voice !  So,  B6ranger  raises 
the  banner,  blows  the  trumpet  in  tbe 
contest  between  people  and  king, 
advancing  light  imd  returning  ob- 
scurity, toleration,  and  bigotry ;  be- 
tween young  Fnince  and  old  Court 
tricolour  glories  and  cockade  mum- 
meries, imperial  achievenients  and 

Bnnrhnn  imitAtiArM.    Mn-rvnon  and 
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tet  bdimd  tberein.  No^nolaUl 
CeoQsntimtkm  and  crgn  as  he  k  of 
every  anti-Bourbon  emotioii,  from 
the  Pas  de  Calais  to  the  Gulf  of 
Lfene,  he  yet  mouraa  the  etpatria* 
tioB  of  tme  adherent  of  that  nmiappy 
raee,  pm^ing  bis  tribute  to  gemus 
and  nobility  of  soul  even  whOe  re* 
pnnriaff  the  derotion  one  of  the 
most  faithful  fiiends— the  stanch 
supporter,  but  the  iteless  counsellor 
of  iegitinuKy.  Turn  to  the  beauti- 
fy lines, — 

"  Cbateaubrnmcl.  poarquoi  folr  ta 
patrieV 

But  we  «re  wandering  from  Victor, 
hisMdf  the  occasion  of  the  digresskm. 
For  Ae,  emphatically,  is  the  poet  of 
afl  parties— we  risk  the  smile  which 
the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase  may  ex* 
ate.  The  poet  of  au  parties,  to  his 
glory  be  it  said!  Never  are  his  poli- 
tieal  judgment  and  choice  allowed  to 
deaden  or  nullif)r  his  human  sympa- 
thies; rarely  do  they  contract  the 
sphere  of  his  appreciating  affections, 
or  dim  the  vision  of  the  imaginative 
ere,  searching  and  seeing  the  grand, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  passionate — 
the  objects  of  the  poet's  worship  and 
interest,— the  fittiuft  the  eternal 
themes  of  his  song.  In  the  volumes 
we  hare  mentioned  the  truth  of  this 
will  be  perceived.  In  them  the  he- 
roism of  La  Vendee  and  the  triumphs 
of  the  empire  alike  find  commemo- 
ration. Here  old  Henri,  replaced  on 
his  pedestal,  demands  the  ^tulation 
of  the  poet ;  there  the  "  arch  "  and  the 
"  column"  claim  the  homage  of  his 
odes.  Chants  are  there  for  Bour- 
bons, livinjg  and  defunct;  praises  of 
"the royalSuede  unfortunate:"  in- 
culpations of  Buonaparte,  the  slave 
of  selfish  ambition— Buonaparte,  the 
world  devastator;  tributes  of  admi- 
ntioB,  awe,  worship,  to  Kapoleon 
the  conqueror  of  nations— Napoleon, 
the  gemus  of  glory,  the  man  of  his 
century,  the  man  of  fate.  Moum- 
mg  for  the  exiles  of  Gorits  there 
SQOoeedfl  tn 


those  Tiotims  perished.  You  shaU 
there  read  the  glowing  paoegyrio  of 
the  bold  young  blood  of  France  ia 
strains  breathing,  you  would  swear, 
instant  and  indivertible  war— strains 
followed  by  ffrave  counsel  and  sage 
repression.  Represented  there  sh^ 
you  recognise  the  hopeful  aspirations, 
the  restless  inquietude,  the  promises, 
the  lessons,  and  the  warnings  of  the 
age ;  its  splendours  and  its  taints,  its 
ffround  for  exultation,  its  occasion 
lor  humility,  its  perfections  and  its 
comings-short,  its  acquisitions  and 
its  ne^.  All  these  varieties  of  sen- 
timent and  different  phases  of  feeling 
shall  you  encounter  in  one  and  the 
same  author ;  yet,  unless  you  are  one 
steeped^  in  the  nrejudices  of  faction, 
and  fast  bouna  in  the  misery  and 
iron  of  politiod  servitude, — in  which 
case  you  shall  go  unentreated  of  us — 
we  pray  you  to  pause  ere  you  cast 
on  him  the  easy  imputation  of  incon- 
sistency, that  ever-ready  charge  of 
the  unreflecting  vulgar. 

Before  presenting  our  readers  with 
any  specimens  of  uie  muse  we  have 
rated  so  highly,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
let  Hu^o  hunself  be  heard,  briefly,  in 
exposition  of  his  own  principles.  It 
is,  then.  In  the  spirit  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  interpret  that  our 
author,  in  his  preface  to  Les  FeuiUes 
d'Automne,  expresses  a  wish  that  what 
generally  goes  by  the  name  of  po- 
Utical  poetry  should  be  called  histori- 
cal  poetry;  by  the  desire  for  this 
change  of  appellation  intending, 
doubtless,  to  intimate  a  desire  that 
the  poetry  itself  should  change  its 
attributes,— that,  instead  of  being  the 
expression  of  the  scanty  charity  or 
the  rancour  of  the  partisan,  it  should 
become  that  of  the  contemplative, 
but  not  the  unimpressionable,  ob- 
server. In  his  hands  it  becomes  «) ; 
and,  far  from  losing  any  of  its  tire 
by  elevation  above  the  personal  ma- 
lignities of  the  contest,  ft  niayjttstiy 
be  called  in  him  (and 
have  so  applied  that  nobl^  $^  ^ 
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oast  upon  his  oontemporaries  that  tran- 
quil and  aerene  regard  which  history  casts 
upon  the  past.  •  •  •  He  must  be 
capable  of  doing  reverence  to  the  trico- 
lour without  insulting  the  fleur^e.lis ;  of 
glorifying  the  lofty  idea  portrayed  in 
sculptured  blazonry  on  the  Arc  de 
FEloile,  and  of  consoling  the  mournful 
thought  enclosed  within  the  tomb  of 
Charles  X.  •  •  *  Amidst  the 
violent  struggles  of  opinion  he  should 
constantly  hare  present  to  his  mind  this 
worthy  and  devout  aim, — to  be  of  all  par* 
tiet  by  their  generous  side;  by  their  base 
side,  of  none.** 

Honourable  sentiments!  and  in 
ikis  sense,  then,  it  is  that  he  is  the 
poet  of  all  parties,— a  phrase,  to  the 
still  further  elucidation  of  which  we 
add  one  sentence  from  the  interesting 
preface  to  the  last  volume  of  his 
lyrics : — 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author/'  be 
there  says,  "that  every  genuine  poet, 
indepeniiently  of  the  thoughts  which  are 
brought  to  him  from  his  individual  or- 
ganisation, and  of  those  which  are 
brought  to  him  from  the  eternal  truth  of 
things,  ought  to  contain  in  his  produc- 
tions the  complete  sum,  the  totolity  of 
the  ideas  of  his  time." 

This  is  a  large  and  liberal  view, 
certainly ;  and,  worthiest  reader,  un- 
less thou  misconceive  or  perversely 
distort  it,  this  enunciation  of  his  sen- 
timents may  be  to  thee  a  preceding 
and  guiding  voice  in  threading  the 
paths  whicn  else,  crossing  and  tan- 
gled, might  perplex  and  disconcert 
Uiee :  this  exposition  of  his  own 
spirit,  a  lamp  mipartially  illumining 
the  outspread  page — a  key  by  which 
to  reduce  and  reconcile  all  the  dia- 
lects of  the  author  under  one  ori- 

£*nal, — the  langui^e  of  the  omni- 
teral  sympathy  of  Genius. 
We  proceed  to  extract  from  this 


tine  not  excepted,  ffitherto  the  po- 
verty of  Frwich  poetry  in  this  re- 
spect was  remarkable,  its  descriptions 
being  not  so  much  paintines  6i  na- 
tural landscapes  as  of  tneir  own 
application  of  art  in  their  rigid  gar- 
dens and  regular  parks.  Among  the 
present  extracts  will  be  found  some 
testifying  to  our  author's  descriptive 
powers,  whilst  exhibiting  the  dignity 
of  his  historical  tone. 

Our  first  specimen  is  from  a  poem  en- 
titled "Lui'' in  the  Onentoie*.  Mark, 
we  pray  you,  the  grandeur  of  the 
taTDue  itself;  the  rich  touches  at  each 
step  of  the  description,  the  dispersion 
and  suspense  of  the  interest,  and  its 
final  concentration  and  rivethig,  with 
lingering  sense  of  awe,  upon  the 
single  sublimity  which  crowns  the 
scene: — 

"  Tu  domines  notre  &ge ;  aoge  ou  d^oo, 

qu'  importe ! 
Ton  aigle  dans  son  vol,  haletmnt,  nous 

emporte. 

L'oiil  m^me  qui  te  fuit  te  retrouve  par- 
tout. 

Toujours  dans  nos  tableaux  tu  jettee  ta 

grande  ombre ; 
Toujours  Napoleon,  ^blouissantetsombre, 
Sur  le  seuil  du  siede  est  debout. 

Ainsi,  quand  du  V^uve  ezplorant  k 
domaine, 

De  Naple  a  Portici  T^tranger  se  pro- 
mene, 

Lorsqu'il  trouble,  reveur,  de  ses  pas  im- 
portuns, 

Ischia,  de  ses  fleurs  embaumant  I'oDde 
heureuse 

Dont  le  bruit,  comme  un  chant  de  sultaoe 

amourense 
Semble  une  voix  qui  vole  an  milieu  des 

parfums ; 

Qu*il  hante  de  Paestum  Tauguste  coloo- 
nade ; 

Qu*il  6coute  a  Pousiol  la  vive  a^^ade 
Chantant  la  tarantelle  au  pied  d'an  mar 
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Angel  or  demon !  tltou,— wbether  of 
light 

The  minister,  or  darkness— still  dost 
swajr 

This  age  of  oons  \  thine  eagle's  soar- 
ing flight 

Bears  as,  all  breathless,  after  it  away. 

The  eje  that  from  thj  presence  fain 
would  strsy 

Shans  thee  in  rain ;  thy  mighty  sha- 
dow thrown, 

ResU  on  all  pictures  of  the  living  day, 

And  on  the  threshold  of  oar  time 
alone, 

DsssUng,  yet  sombre,  stands  thy  form. 
Napoleon ! 

ThuB,  when  the  admiring  stranger's 

steps  explore 
The  subject-lands  that  'neath  Vesu- 

vins  be. 

Whether  he  wind  along  the  enchant- 

iog  shore 
To  Portici  from  fair  Parthenope, 
Or,  lingering  long  in  dreamy  reverie, 
0*er  loveliest  Ischials  od'rous  isle  he 

stray, 

Woo*d  by  whose  breath  the  soft  and 

am*rous  sea 
Seems,  like  some  languishing  sultana's 

A  Toice  for  very  sweets  that  scarce  can 
win  its  way. 

Hiffl,  whether  PsBstum's  solemn  fane 
detain. 

Shrouding  his  soul  with  Meditation's 
power; 

Or  at  Pounoli,  to  the  sprightly  strain 
Of  tarantula  danced  'neath  Tuscan 
tower, 

Listening,  he  while  away  the  evening 
boor; 

Or  wake  the  echoes  mournful,  lone, 
and  deep, 

Of  that  sad  city,  in  its  dreaming  bower 
By  the  Tolcano  seized,  where  mansions 
keep 

The  likeness  which  they  wore  at  that  last 
fatal  sleep; 

^  be  his  bark  at  Pausilippo  laid, 
While  as  the  swarthy  boatman  at  his 
side 

Chaau  Tasso'slays  to  Virgil's  pleased 
shade. 

Ever  he  sees,  thronghont  that  circuit 
wide. 

From  shaded  nook  or  sunny  lawn 

'Pom  rocky  headland  vieVd,  or  flow'ry 
shore, 

*rom  sea  and  spreading  mead  alike 
descried, 

Tk«  Giant  Mount,  tow'ring  all  objects 
o'er, 


And  black'ning  with  its  breath  th'  horiaon 
evermore ! 

That  glorious  region !  the  magic  of 
the  natnes  (none  laxows  better  than 
Victor  the  secret  of  that  powerful 
spell-— the  spell  of  names  of  beauty 
or  of  Atme) ;  the  fragrant  isle ;  the 
faint -Yoic^  yoluptuous,  incense - 
laden  wave;  the  majestic  ancient 
temple ;  the  notes  of  southern  music ; 
the  silent  city — silent  since  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago ;  the  gliding  boat, 
its  sunburned  pilot  with  sonorous 
tonesjpouring  forth  the  songs  of  his 
rich  Italian  as  the  shallop  passes  un- 
der the  consecrated  spot  miere  sleeps* 
the  sweetest  singer  of  them  all ;  the 
verdure  and  the  glow  of  the  land- 
scape, its  soft  and  its  bold  features ; 
the  inland  glimnses  and  the  seaward 
view,  the  crowd  of  objects,  yet  each 
a  distinct  resting-place  and  visible  to 
each ;  and,  frowning  and  terrible  over 
all,  the  monster  mountain,  gloomy 
and  gpim,  with  fascinating  power  of 
fear,  in  imshunnable  presence — Ve- 
suvius! still  Vesuvius!    There  can 
be  no  mistake  here,  a  master  drew 
the  picture. 

Behold  again,  but  under  another 
aspect,  Ltd,  the  Emperor  I  W^e  take 
the  following  from  an  ode  replete 
with  beauties,  alternating  fire  and 
pathos,  haughty  grandeur  and  me- 
lancholy, som-subduing — remarkable 
for  the  rapid  provision  of  its  lan- 
guage, the  happy  variations,  the 
skilfullv  wild  changes  of  its  measures, 
the  whole  closing  with  verse  as 
mournful  as  ever  tell  from  poet  mo- 
ralising the  revolutions  of  nations  and 
the  destinies  of  the  great  of  the 
earth— its  title.  Napoleon  11.  In  the 
opening  stanzas  the  expe<^  child  id 
bom—**  MiUe  huit  cent  onze  !'*  that 
is  the  year  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and 
the  imperial  &ther,  contemplating 
afar  the  heritage  of  his  son,  ex- 
claims,— 

"  L'avenir,  rarenir,  c'est  &  moi  !*' 

The  poet  interposes  the  interdict  of 
Heaven.  The  audacious  thought  fa 
arrested,  and  overwhelming,  as  it 
were,  its  impiety  beneath  a  torrent  of 
illustrative  figures  and  examples, 
Imagination  breaks  into  these  gnmd 
and  finely  contrasted  stanzas : — 


*  For  all  poetical  purposes,  at  least. 
TOt,  XXin,  HO.  CULZXIZ. 
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«'  Non,  Tavenir  n'est  a  peraonne  ! 
Sire  !  Tavenir  est  a  Dieu ! 
A  chaque  fois  que  ITieure  sonne 
Tout  ici-bas  nous  dit  adieu. 
L'avenir!  Tavenir!  mystere! 
Toutes  lea  choses  de  la  terre, 
Gloire,  fortune  militaire, 
Couronne  6clatante  des  roiSj 
Victoire  aux  ailea  enibras^es, 
Ambitions  realis^es, 
Ne  sont  jamais  sur  nous  poshes 
Que  comma  Toiseau  sur  nos  toits ! 

Non,  si  puissant  qu'on  soit :  non,  qu'on 
ne  ou  qu'on  pleura 

Nul  ne  te  fait  pailer,  uul  ne  peut  avant 
llieure 
Ouvrir  ta  froide  main, 

O  fantdme  muet !  6  notre  ombre  I  6  no- 
ire h6te. 

Spectre  toujours  masqu^  qui  nous  suis 
cdte  a  cdte, 
£t  qu'on  nomme  Demain. 

Oh  !  demain,  c'est  la  grande  chose  ! 

De  quoi  demain  sera-t-il  fait? 
L'bomme  auiourd'hui  seme  la  cause, 

Demain  Dieu  fait  mfirir  Feffet. 
Demain,  c'est  T^clair  dans  la  voile, 
C'est  le  nuage  sur  I'^toile, 
C'est  un  trattre  qui  se  d^voile, 

C'est  le  b61ier  qui  b^t  les  tours, 
C*est  I'astre  qui  change  de  zone, 
C'est  Paris  qui  suit  Babylone  : 
Demain,  c'est  le  sapin  du  tr6ne  ; 

Aujourd'hui,  e'en  est  le  velours ! 
Demain,  c'est  le  cheval  qui  s'abat  blanc 
d'^cume ! 

Demain,  6  conqu6rant,  c'est  Moscou  qui 

s'allume 
La  nuit,  comme  un  flambeau  ; 
C'est  TOtre  vieille  garde  au  loin  jonchant 

la  plaine  ! 

Demain,  c'est  Waterloo !  demain,  c'est 
Sainte-H^lene ! 
Demain,  c'est  le  tombeau  ! 
Vous  pouvez  entrer  dans  les  villes 

Au  galop  de  votre  coursier, 
D6nouer  les  guerres  civiles 

Avec  le  tranchant  de  I'acier; 
Vous  pouvez,  6  mon  capitaine, 


Mais  tu  ne  preadras  pas  demain  a 

l'Et«mel]" 
Sire,  beware!  the  future's  range 

Is  of  God  alone  the  power. 
Nought  below  but  suffers  change. 

E'en  with  every  paasinff  hour. 
Future  !  mighty  mystery  ! 
AU  tbc  earthly  goods  that  bo. 
Fortune,  glory,  war's  renown. 
King's  or  kaiser's  sparkling  crown. 
Victory,  with  her  burning  wings. 
Proud  Ambition's  covetings, — 

These  may  our  g^sp  no  more  detain 
Than  the  free  bird  whose  wing  doth 
light 

Upon  our  roof,  and  takes  its  flight 

High  into  air  again. 
Nor  smile,  nor  tear,  nor  haughtiest  lord's 
command. 

Avails  t* unclasp  thy  cold  and  closed 
hand. 

Thy  voice  to  disenthrall. 
Dumb  phantom !  shadow,  ever  at  our 
side ! 

Veiled  spectre,  journeying  with  us  stride 
for  stride, 
Whom  men  To-morrow  call. 
Oh,  to-morrow  I  who  may  dare 

Its  realities  to  scan  t 
God  to-morrow  brings  to  bear 

What  to-dajr  is  sown  by  man. 
'Tis  the  lightning  in  its  shroud, 
»Tis  the  star-concealing  cloud. 
Traitor  'tis  his  purpose  shewing. 
Engine,  lofty  tow'rs  o'erthrowing, 
Wand'rioff  star,  its  region  changing, 
«  Lady  of  kingdoms,*  ever  ranging. 

To-morrow !  'tis  the  rude  display 
Of  the  throne's  frame-work,  blank  and 
cold, 

That,  rich  with  velvet,  bright  with  goW, 

Dazzles  the  eye  to-day. 
To-morrow!  'tis  the  foaming  war-horse 
falling ; 

To-morrow  !  thy  victorious  march  ap- 
palling, 

Tis  the  red  fires  from  Moscow  s  towrs 
that  wave ; 
'Tis  thine  Old  Guard  strewing  the  Bel. 
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God  guards  damtioo,  but  leaves  space  to 
thee. 

Thoo  may'st  o'errange  the  earth's  immen. 

Rise  hieh  as  human  head  can  rise 
Bublime, 

Snatch  Europe  from  the  stamp  of  Char- 

lemaeue. 
Aim  from  Mahomet ;  but  never  gain 
Power  o'er  the  morrow  from  the  Lord 

of  Time ! 

No  I  the  morrow  has  come.  It  is 
no  longer  the  year  '11 ;  it  is  no 
woger  the  Louvre.  The  field  of 
Mont  St.-Jean  has  drunk  for  him 
the  bravest  blood  of  France,  and  the 
scene  is  now— St.  Helena.  Thither, 
"behmd  Africa,"  have  they  banished 
him.  We  all  remember  Words- 
worth's sonnet  upon  Haydon's  paint- 
fflg  of  Napoleon  on  the  lonely  rock. 
The  sentiments  of  the  great  English 
get,  as  he  contemplates  guilty  Am- 
bition in  its  fall,  have  our  assent  and 
jympathy;  but  let  us  enlaree  our 
^»arte  a  litUe,  and  try  if  we  cannot 
also  feel  with  the  Frenchman. 

"  Look  now  upon  this  picture  and  on 
this." 

"Sneorsice  banni  n'eftt  rien  aim^  sur 
terre! 

Mill  les  coBurs  de  lion  sent  les  vrais 

coeurs  de  pere. 
n  aimait  son  6l8,  ce  vainqucur ! 
AJeox  choses  lui  restaient  dans  sa  cafe 

inf6conde,  ^ 
^  portrait  d  un  eofant  et  k  carte  du 

monde. 

Tout  son  g^nie  et  tout  son  coeur ! 

soir,  quand  son  regard  se  perdait  dans 
ralc6ve, 

^«  qui   Be  remuait  dans  cette  tfete 
chauve, 

que  son  ceil  cherchait  dans  le  pass^ 

inulis  que   ses  gc61iers,  sentineUes 
piac^es 

Poor  guetter  nuit  et  jour  le  vol  de  ses 
pens^ 

Ea  regardaient  passer  les  ombres  sur 
■on  front ; 

Cen'^Uit  pas  toujours. sire,  cette  6pop^ 
W  voui  anez  nagudre  6crito  arec 
Up^e; 

Areola,  Austerlitz,  Montmirail ; 
«U  apparitioD  deavieilles  pyramides ; 
^1  le  pacha  dn  Cairo  et  ses  chevauz 
numides ; 

Qui  mordaient  le  Y6tre  au  poitrail ; 

Cen'^ait  pas  le  bruit  de  bombe  et  de 
^  milrailJe 

W  Tingt  ans,  sous  ses  pieds,  avait  fiut 
labataiUe 


D^ohatn^e  en  noire  tourbillons; 
Quand  son  souffle  poussait  sur  cette  mer 
trouble, 

Les  drapeaux  frissonuants,  pench^s  dans 
la  m£16e 
Comme  les  m&ts  des  bataillous ; 

Ce  n'^toit  pas  Madrid,  le  Kremlin,  et  le 
Phare, 

La  diane  au  matin  fredonnant  sa  fanfare, 
Le  bivao  sommeillant  dans  ses  feux 
^toil^s, 

Les  dragons  chevelus,  les  grenadiers 
^piques, 

Et  lea  rouges  lauciers  fourmillant  dans 
les  piques 
Comme  des  fleurs  de  pourpre  en  T^pais- 
seurdesbl^; 

Non,  ce  qui  Foccupait,  c'est  Tombre 

blonde  et  rose 
D*un  bel  enfant  qui  dort  la  bouchedemi- 
close, 

Gracieux  comme  TOrient, 
Tandis  qu'avec  amour,  sa  nourrice  en- 
chant^e, 

D'une  goutte  de  lait  au  bout  du  sein 
rest^e 

Agaoe  sa  levre  en  riant ! 

Le  pere  alors  posait  ses  coudes  sur  sa 
chaise. 

Son  coBur  plein  de  sanglots  se  d^gonflait 
4  raise, 
II  pleurait,  d'amour  ^perdu. 
Sois  b6ni,  pauvre  enfant,  t§te  aujourd' 

hui  glac^e, 
Seul  6tre  qui  ponvais  distraire  sa  pens^ 
Du  tr6De  du  monde  perdu !" 

Too  hard  his  fate  !_ah !  if,  this  earth 
upon, 

No  being  he  had  loved,  no  single  one. 

Less  dark  that  doom  had  been. 
But  with  tte  heart  of  might  doth  eyer 
dwell 

The  heart  of  lore ;  and  in  his  island  cell 
Two  things  there  were,  I  ween : 

Two  things— a  portrait  and  a  m^) — 

there  were. 
Here  hung  the  pictured  world,  an  infant 
there  ; 

That  held  his  genius,  this  enshrined  his 
love. 

And  as  at  ere  he  glanced  around  th' 
alcove. 

Where   gaolers  watched   his  very 

thoughts  to  spy. 
What  mused  be  ihtn  t  what  dream  of 
^  years  gone  by 
Stirred  neath  that  crownless  brow,  and 
fix'd  that  glistening  eye  1 

Twas  not  the  steps  of  that  heroic  tale 
That  from  Areola  marched  to  Montmirail 

On  Glory's  red  degrees ; 
Nor  Cairo's  pacha's  fierce  Numidian 
steeds, 

Nor  the  tall  shadows  of  the  pyramids,— 
Ah!  'twas no^jJ,^|yy|||^^[e 
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'Twos  not  the  buntiDg  shell,  the  iron 
sleet. 

The  whirlwind  rush  of  btttle  'neath  his 
feet. 

Through  twice  ten  years  mgo, 
When,  at  his  Inreath,  npoa  that  sea  of 
steel 

Were  launched  the  rastling  banners, — 
there  to  reel 
Like  masts  when  tempests  hlow  ; 

'Twas  not  Madrid,  nor  Kremlin  of  the 
ezar, 

Nor  Pharos  on  old  Egypt's  coast  afar. 
Nor  shrill  r^reill^'s  camp  -  awak'ning 
sound. 

Nor  hivouac  coach*d  its  starry  fires 
around. 

Crested  dragoons,  grim,  teteran*  gre- 
nadiers. 

Nor  the  red  lanoee  'midst  a  wood  of 
spears 

Swarming  like  purple  flowers  among  the 
golden  ears. 

No !  'twas  an  infiint*s  image,  fresh  and 
fair. 

With  rosy  mouth  half-oped,  as  slumber- 
ing there 
It  lay  beneath  the  smile 

Of  her  whose  breast,  soft-bending  o'er 
its  sleep. 

Lingering  upon  that  little  lip  doth  keep 
One  pendant  drop  the  while. 

Then,  his  sad  head  upon  his  hands  in. 
clined. 

He  wept ;  that  father-heart  all  nnconfined. 

Outpoured  in  love  alone. 
My  blessing  on  thy  clay-cold  head,  poor 
child  I 

Sole  being  for  whose  sake  his  thoaghts, 
b^uiled. 
Forgot  the  world's  lost  throne. 

This  is,  truly,  most  toachiD|^  ten- 
derness. Pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
staaoe  of  glorions  war,  into  what  vain 
and  meagre  phantoms  shrink  ye  be- 
side one  moment  of  pure  and  holy 
love — a  parentis  lore,  of  all  the  likest 
Heaven  I 

Our  remark  with  reference  to  our 
author*8  variety  of  sympathies  is  ap- 
plicable not  merely  to  the  words  as  a 


gloiy,  or  of  nusfortnne,  the  tribute 
of  V  ictor  Hugo  is  paid  wiUi  no  mc- 
nrd  hand.  In  the  loitf,  wifi, 
dreamy  rhapsody  addressed  to  the 
Arc  ae  Triompne  in  the  Vaix  In- 
t^rieures^  the  souvenirs  of  the  empiie 
are,  of  course,  the  prominent  histori- 
cal features,  whilst  immediately 
ceding  that  efiiisk>n  is  one  beaiing 
the  superscription  ^'Sont  bcrymc 
rerum,*  and  pouring  over  the  cold, 
discrowned  head,  saxd  the  scarce- 
closed  tomb  of  the  last  monarch  of 
the  elder  Bourbons,  all  that  compas- 
sion, charity,  and  affection  could 
offer  of  the  reverential,  the  indul- 
sent,  and  the  humane.  Thus  does 
ne  muse  the  first  vicissitudes  of  the 
race.  **  Who,  then,"  he  exclaims,  in 
the  days  when  Versailles  was  yet  in 
its  glory,  resplendent  with  flutes  and 
pageantry,  and  the  two  Louis  and 
the  Comte  d^Artois  in  the  bloom  of 
boyhood, — 

*'Qai  leur  e<it  dit  alora  raostefe  de- 
stin^t 

Qui  leur  e&t  dit  qu'un  jour  cette  Fxtnce 
inclin^e 

Sous  leurs  fronts  deflenrons  charg^. 
Ne  se  sottviendrait  d'euz  ni  de  lenr 

mome  histoire, 
Pas  plus  que  Toc^  sans  fond  et  am 
m^moire 
Ne  se  soavient  dss  naofrag^ ! 

Que  chafnes,  lis,  dauphins  un  jov  lei 

Tuileries 

Verraient  Tilluttre  amas  des  rieiUes  sr 

moiries 

S'^cronler  de  leur  plafond  no, 
£t  qn'en  ces  temps  lointaina  que  le  nya* 

tere  couvre, 
Un  Corse,  encore  i  nattre,  an  noir  fies- 
ton  du  Louvre 
Soulpterait  un  aigle  inoonnol 

Que  leur  royal  Saint-Cloud  se  meobhit 

pour  un  autre ! 
£t  qu'en  ces  fiers  jardins  da  np^ 

Lendtre, 
Amour  de  leurs  yenx  ^bloois, 
Besux  pares  o^  dans  les  jeuz  croiffnt 

leur  jeone  force. 
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Of  them  sod  of  their  moarnfbl  hie  do 


Tban  of  the  wrecks  its  wtters  hire  swept 
o'er 

The  aorememherm^  seel 
That  their  old  Tiuleries  skoold  see  the 

I  Of  Uszoos  from  its  high  hertldic  hall» 
DisnmoUed,  erunbling,  prone ; 
Or  Ibftt  o*er  jon  dark  Louvre's  arcbitrsre 
A  Coaaeaa,  as  jet  anbom,  should  grave 
An  eagle,  then  unknown  ? 

Thst  gaj  St.  Cloud  another  lord  awaited, 
Or  tkat  IB  scenes  Lea^tre's  art  created 

For  princely  sport  and  ease, 
CfiBsaa  steeds,  traBq>ling  the  velvet 
glade, 

SI»old  browse  the  bark  beneath  the 
stately  shade 
Of  the  great  Louis'  trees  1 

Another  instance.   In  the  Rayons 
H  Ombres  is  a  poem  entitled  ^Le 
I  Sept  Aoftt,  1829"  which  concludes 
with  these  lines  addressed  to  Holy- 
rood  : — 

"  0  palais,  lois  b^ni !  sois  b^nie,  6  mine  t 
Qa'nne  aoguste  aureole  a  jamais  t' illu- 
mine ! 

Devant  tea  noirs  cr^neaux,  pieux,  nous 
nous  courbons, 
Csr  le  Tieox  roi  de  France  k  troav6  gous 
Ion  ombre 

Cette  hospitality  m^lancolique  et  sombre 
Qa'oQ  revolt  et  qn*on  rend  de  Stuarts 
a  Bourbons !  '* 

Palace  and  ruin !  bless  thee  erermore ! 
Grateful  we  bow  thy  gloomy  tow'rs  be* 
fore ; 

For  the  old  king  of  Frsnoe  hath  found  in 
thee 

That  melancholy  hospitality 

Which,  in  their  royal  fortune's  evil  day, 

Stuarts  and  Bourbons  to  each  other  pay. 

Ttun  some  pfl^es  of  the  volume 
and  you  will  read  this  exclamation 
of  the  consoler  of  the  exiled  heirs  of 
St  Louis: — 

"  Car  j'ai  ma  mission !  car,  arm^  d'une 
lyre, 

Plsin  d'byroaes  irrit^  ardens  i  s' 
epanoher, 

Jt  garde  Is  tr^r  des  gloirea  de  Tem. 


Anno  vncB  loe  lyre,  ana  rau  ot  nery 
song. 

Jealous  and  prompt  t*  arert  <h*  anda- 

cious  crime, 
Tis  mine  to  guard  those  trsasares  from 
all  wrong. 
The  glories  of  the  orsat  imperial 

TIME.* 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  impressive 
example  of  the  comprehensive  affec- 
tions of  this  truly  historical  poet  is 
afforded  by  the  ode  la  Jeune 
France,**  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  in- 
scribed, '«Dicte  apr^  Juillet,  1830.** 
In  that  admirable  inspiration  the 
freeman  rejoices,  the  safe  advises, 
the  man  of  charity  pleads  and  ex- 
horts. With  fiery  exultation  the 
bard  celebrates  the  combats  of  the 
Three  Days,  the  deeds  of  the  heroic 
youth  of  raris.  Dismiss  your  sneer- 
mg  politics,  ye  Englishmen,  "sup- 
pressors of  France  r*  for  dauntless 
and  heroic  is  that  youth,  of  whatever 
other  great  qualities  you  may  fairly 
deny  to  it  the  possession : — 

"  Vos  jeunes  ^tendarts  trou^  ft  faire 
envie 

Aux  vieux  drapeaux  d*Au8terlits." 

Then  comes  the  general  rising  of 
the  populous  fauxbourgs : — 

**  Trois  jours,  trois  nuits  dans  la  four, 
naise. 

Tout  ce  peuple  en  feu  bouillonna 
Crevant  I'^obarpe  b^amaise 
Du  fer  de  lance  d'  Jena." 

He  pauses,  indeed,  to  condemn  those 
desperate  instigjators  of  the  outrage 
to  tlie  constitutional  compact : — 
"  Fl£aux  qu*awc  dtrnUri  roU  d'uns  fataU 
rac0 

Totfjourt  la  Providence  envois  a%tx  jeurs 

But  from  the  contemplation 
in«me  attempt  turns 

the  Sorrows  of  the 

into  iradden  and  irremediable  ru 

their  penricioua  counsel* .  ^ 

"  O I  lm$ez.moi  pleuxer  •«»«•  «^ 
Q«en._pporta  iW.  ... 
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RecoDduisoDB  ta  moins  cet  vieuz  rois  de 
not  peres. 

Bendi,  drapeau  de  Fleunis,  les  honneun 
militmires 
A  roriflamme  qui  s'en  Ta!" 

Oh!  let  me  weep  that  race  whose  day 
ispaat. 

By  exile  gir'n,  hy  exile  claimed  once 
more. 

Thrice  swept  away  upon  that  fatal  blast 
Whate*er  its  blame*  escort  we  to  our 
shore 

These  relics  of  the  monarchy  of  yore ; 
And  to  th*  outmarching  oriflame  be  paid 
War's  honours  by  the  flag  on  Fleura'a 
field  displayed ! 

Again,  with  the  honourable  consci- 
ousness  of  disinterested  sympathy,  he 
avows : — 

L'exil  et  les  tombeanx  dans  mes  chants 
sont  b^nis ; 
£t  tandis  que  d'un  regno  on  salAra 
Taurore, 

Ma  po^sie  en  deuil  ira  longtemps  encore 
De  Sainte-H^Iene  a  Saint- Denis." 

Let  others  hail  a  new-born  reign !  the 
while 

Betwixt  St.  Denis  and  St.  Helen's  isle, 
Haunting  the  scenes  where  pomp  and 

pow'r  lie  low. 
In  mourning  many  a  year  my  poesy 

shall  go. 

Then,  mingling  exhortations  with 

S raise,  pure,  pacific  precei>ts  for  the 
iture,  with  proud  reminiscences  of 
the  past,  lookmg  forward  to  an  era  of 
regulated  liberty— to  crown  the  glo- 
rious memories  of  con<]^uest— associ- 
ations then  the  more  vividly  awaken- 
ed bv  the  all-recent  flashing  of  their 
maiden  swords  by  the  ardent  youth 
of  the  capital ;  he  invokes  an  age  of 
enlightenment  and  intellectuality — 
an  affe  to  be  devoted  to  the  generous 
emulations  of  peace.  And,  lastly, 
addressing  those  ministers  of  religion 
for  whose  security  the  dark  recoOec- 
tions  of  other  davs  had  excited  appre- 
hension, he  calls  upon  them  to  re- 
sume their  sacred  ninctions  without 
doubt  or  dread,  treading  only  the 
path  of  humility,  to  the  avoidance  of 
those  occasions  of  offence  given  by 


'*  £t  d^sormais,  charge  da  seal  findeaa 
•des  lUnea, 

Paavres   comme  le  peaple,  humbleK 

oonune  les  fenmies, 
Ne  redoutes  plos  rien.   Votre  ^ise 

est  le  pent ! 
Qaand  long-temps  a  grood^  la  boache  da 

V^suve, 

Qaand  sa  lare,  ^comant  comme  un  via 
dans  la  cave, 
Apparait  toate  rooge  aa  botrd, 

Naples  B*^meut;  pfearante»  effiir^  et 
lascive» 

EUe  accourt,  elle  ^treint  la  terre  conval- 
dire ; 

Elle  demande  grftce  aa  Volcan  ooor- 
rouc6 ; 

Point  de  gr^ !    Un  long  jet  de  oeodre 

etde  fum4e 
Grandit  inceasamment  sar  la  cime  ea- 

flamm^e 

Comme  un  coa  de  vaatour  hors  de 
I'aire  dreas^. 

Soadain  un  Eclair  lult !  hors  da  cratera 
immense 

La  sombre  Eruption  bondit  oomme  en 
d6menoe. 

Adiea  le  fronton  grec  et  le  temple 
toscan ! 

La  flamme  des  vaisseaux  empooipre  h 
Yoilure, 

La  lave  se  r6pand  comme  nne  chevelnie, 
Sur  les  epaules  da  rolcaa. 

£lle  vient,  elle  vient,  cette  lave  piofonde. 
Qui  f6conde  les  champs  et  fait  des  ports 

dans  Tonde ! 
Plages,  mers,  archipels,  toattreaaaile  a 

la  fois. 

Ses  flots  roalent,  vermeils,  fumans,  inex- 
orables, 

£t  Naples  et  ses  palais  tremUent  plus 
miserables 
Qu'au  souffle  de  Torage  ane  feuille  des 
hois. 

Chaos  prodigieux !  la  cendre  emplit  lea 
rues. 

La  terre  revomit  des  maisons  dispames, 
Chaque  toit  ^perda  ae  hearte  au  toit 
voisin. 

La  mer  bout  dans  le  golfe  et  la  pUine 

s'embrase ; 
Et  les  clochers  g^ans,  chancelant  tor  leir 

base, 

Sonnent  d'eax-m^es  le  tocsin  ! 

Mais  (c*eat  Diea  qai  le  veut)  —  toot  en 
brisant  des  villes. 

Tout  en  houlATPra«fit  Imi  vallnnii  i4  \t% 
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1S45.]  Of  Victor  1 

With  souls  tlone  year  care,  in  purpose 
holj. 

Henceforth,  ye  sacred  priesthood,  fear 

no  wrong. 
Poor  m  the  poor,  as  woman  meek  and 

lowly. 

The  shrine  your  guard.   When  huge 

Yesunos  long 
Threat*ning  hath  growl'd  its  carem'd 

jaws  among. 
When  its  hoi  Uvs,  like  the  buhbling 

wine. 

Foaming,  doth  all  its  monstrous  edge  in- 
carnadine. 

Then  is  alarm  in  Naples.  With  dismay. 
Wanton  and  wild  her  weeping  thou- 
sands pour, 
Conrulsive  clasp  the  ground,  its  rage 
to  stay. 

Implore  the  angry  mount — in  vain  im- 
plore ! 

For  lo !  a  column,  towering  more  and 
more. 

Of  smoke  and  ashes,  from  its  huming 
crest 

Shoots  like  a  vulture's  neck  rear*d  from 
its  airy  nest. 

Sudden,  m  flash !  and  from  th' enormous 
den 

Th'  eruption's  lurid  mass  bursts  forth 
amain. 

Bounding  in  frantic  ecstasy.  Ah  !  then 
Farewell  to  Grecian  front  and  Tuscan 
fane! 

Sails  in  the  bay  imbibe  th 'empurpling 
stain. 

The  while  the  lava  in  profusion  wide 
Flings  o*er  the  mountain^  neck  its  show- 
ery locks  untied. 

It  comes,  it  comes,  that  laya,  deep  and 
rich. 

That  dow'r  which  fertUises  fields  and 
fills 

New  moles  upon  the  waters.  Bay  and 
beach. 

Broad  sea  and  cluster'd  isle,  one  terror 
thrills 

As  roll  the  red,  inexorable  rills; 
While  Naples  trembles  in  her  palaces 
Bfore  helpless  than  the  leaf  when  tem- 
pests shake  the  trees. 


igo*8  Lyrics^  37 1 

The  crash  of  tow'rs,  the  tumult  watt* 
and  wide 

O'er  sea  and  land;  'midst  all  this 

work  of  woe 
Vesuvius  still,  fast  by  its  crater's  glow. 
Forgetful,  spares—Heaven  wilhi  Uiat  it 

should  spare^ 
The  lonely  cell  where  kneels  an  aged 

priest  at  pray'r. 

With  these  superb  stanzas  the  ode 
concludes.  Our  readers  vrill  scaxcely 
fail  to  appreciate  in  them  the  same 
mastery  of  gorgeous  description  as  in 
the  former  extract,  whereby  they 
were  rapturously  transportea  fVom 
these  bleak  kingdoms  to  the  glowing 
and  glorious  Bay  of  Naples. 

Here,  then,  we  pause.  Our  ex- 
tracts have,  we  think,  sufficiently 
displayed  the  nobleness  of  spirit 
which  in  so  eminent  a  degree  dis- 
tinguishes those  productions  of  our 
autnor,  the  subjects  of  which  axe  the 
events,  the  actors,  and  sufferers  of 
the  age — ^meaning,  as  we  do,  the  age 
dating  from  the  early  French  revo- 
lution, and  which,  for  the  final  judg- 
ment of  history,  is  even  yet  incom- 
plete—has not  yet  received  the  stamp 
of  perfect  incontrovertible  character- 
isation. With  these  subjects  the 
muse  of  Victor  Hugo  has,  as  our 
readers  are  now  aware,  most  exten- 
sively occupied  himself — so  exten- 
sively, that  were  we  to  jpursue  our 
traimations  of  his  histoncal  poetry 
we  might  find  ourselves  rendering 
the  fair  half  of  his  lyrics.  We  must 
be  content  with  having  indicated  the 
mine  and  produced  some  specimens 
of  the  ore.  But  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed (and  en  passant  we  solicited 
credence  on  this  point)  that  when  he 
turns  aside  from  the  highways  of 
history  into  the  byways  of  our  se- 
cluded interior  Ufe— when,  from  me- 
ditatmg  the  splendour  and  the  eclipee 
of  empires,  the  downfaU  of  dyna»^^ 
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gentle  force  of  persoasive  verse  on 
a  future  occasion  as  shall  cause  yon 
to  unsay  that  distrust  of  our  friend 
Victor.  And  if  any  one,  who  from 
our  specimens  has  caught  some  notion 
of  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  his 
lofty  style,  suppose  him  to  be  less  at 
home  in  the  sentimeniaLt  or  Uie  simple, 
he  may  be  disabused  of  his  error, 
when,  for  those  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, we  give  a  taste  of  the  quality  of 
Hugo's  ballad.'' 

And,  as  an  earnest  of  our  gracious 
intentions,  we  leave  with  our  readers 
at  this  present  parting  the  follow- 
ing:— 

*'  Ecrit  8ur  U  Vitre  d'un$  Fenetr$ 
Flamande. 

"J'aime  le  earillcni  dant  tea  eit^  an* 
tiques, 

O  yieux  pays,  gardien  de  lot  mceurs 

domestiques. 
Noble  Flandre.  ou  le  Nord  se  rechauffe 

engourdi 

An  soleil  de  Castillc  et  s'accouple  au 
Midi ! 

Le  carillon,  c*est  llieore  inattendue  et 
folle, 

Qne  Tceil  croit  y<m,  w^tw  en  danseuse 

espagnole, 
ApparaStre  sovdain  par  le  Iron  vif  et 

clair 

Que  ferait  en  s*ouvrant  une  porte  de  Tair. 
£lle  vient,  secouant  sur  les  toils  Ulbar- 
giques 

Son  tablier  d  argent  plein  de  notes  ma- 
gique«, 

iUveillant  sans  piti6  les  donneurs  en- 
nuyeux, 

SsQtant  &  petits  pas  eomme  no  oisean 
joyeuz, 

Vibrant,  ainsi  qu*un  dard  qui  tremble 

dans  la  cible ; 
Par  un  frele  eacalier  de  cristal  invisible, 
Effar^e  et  dansante,  elle  descend  des 

cieux ; 

Et  I'esprit,  ce  veillcur  fait  d*oreil1es  et 
d'yeux, 

Tandis  qu'elle  va,  rient,  monte,  et  de- 
scend encore, 

Eotend  de  marehe  en  morehe  errer  son 
pied  sonore." 


Thou  fiuthfot  gnardiaii  of  domestic  wortti , 
Noble  old  Flanders!  where  the  rigid 
Nortfi 

A  flush  of  rich  meridian  glow  doth  feel. 
Caught  from  reflected  tuns  of  bright 
Castille. 

The  chime,  the  sparkling  chnne!  To 

Fancy's  eye — 
Prompt  her  affections  to  personify— 
It  is  the  fresh  and  froHc  hour,  vmj*d 
In  guise  of  dancing  Andslusian  maid. 
Appearing  by  a  crevice  fine  and  rare. 
As  of  a  door  oped  in   th*  incorporal  sir-" 
She  comes !  o'er  drowsy  rooft,  inert  and 

Shaking  her  lap,  of  silv  ry  music  full. 
Rousing  without  remorse  the  drones 

a>bed,  .  , 

Tripping  like  joyous  bird  with  tiniest 

tread, 

Quiv 'ring  like  dart  that  trembles  in  the 

By  a  frail  crystal  stair,  whose  Tiewless 
marge 

Bears  her  slight  footfall,  tim'roua  half, 

yet  free. 
In  innocent  extravagance  of  glee 
The  graceful  creature  'lighu  from  out  the 

spheres. 

While  the  quick  spirit— thing  of  eyei 

and  ears— . 
As  now  she  goes,  now  comes,  Aouots, 

and  anon 

Descends,  those  deHcaite  degrees  apoo. 

Hears  her  melodious  foot  from  step  to 
step  run  on." 

Exquisite,  is  it  not?  In  tbou^t 
.  and  in  expression  how  faaciftil,  how 
rich  I  Any  thin^  more  arch«  more 
elegantly  fantastic,  more  spiritud, 
scarcely  have  we  known  since  Pros- 
perous dainty  minister  rode  on  the 
currd  clouds."  And  for  sound  that 
is  an  echo  to  the  sense,  surpttn  us,  if 
you  can,  the  music,  rendering  music, 
m  the  mellow  dosing  lines.  "  That 
strain  again  I"  ay,  i^in  and  agam. 
And  you,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Malines,  cities  Flemish  and 
Brabantme,  beware  this  wandering 
Trouvhre^  lest  he  charm  the  spirit  of 
Grace  and  Beauty  firom  out  your 
cunning  frameworks  and  ravidimg 
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or  THE  ITALIAN  OPEEA. 
BT  THX  OLD  HAKD. 


On  Thnndsy,  the  21it  of  August,* 
iOHoii  unexampled  in  proDrise  and 
perfect  in  pciforuMmee  was  brought 
10  a  triuiBpnaiit  dose.  At  the  eora- 
meacemetit  Mr.  Lnmley,  the  direc- 
tor, iisiied  »  prospeetos  ooDtaininff  an 
outline  of  the  arrangements  he  had 
made,  end  of  the  eonrse  he  proposed 
topanae.  Good  fortune  went  hand- 
ia-band  with  eood  management,  and 
be  has  htm  able  to  carry  into  act  not 
only  aU  thai  be  held  forth,  but 
iomething  more  besides.  He  gave  a 
Intof  theortfftot  he  had  engaged  in 
the  two  leading  department^  and 
ponetnally  he  prodnoed  ererj  one  of 
them,  thoogh  he  had  to  gatlier  them 
irom  afar.  And  as  to  one  class  of 
them,  he  displayed  them  in  a  constel- 
lation such  as  nerer,  nerer  yet  has  been 
seen  before,  and  nerer  will  be  seen 
again.  Bat  of  this  more  by  and 
fay.  Let  me  now,  in  the  fb^t  in- 
rtanee,  lay  before  our  readers  a  list 
of  the  performances  on  the  sub- 
scription nights  and  extra  nights  at 
Her  Muesty's  Theatre  daring  the 
season  of  1845.  The  record  will  be 
one  to  which  many  may  be  glad  to 
turn,  and,  at  all  events,  the  courteous 
reader,  after  glancing  his  eye  over  it, 
will  be  the  better  prepared  to  go 
along  with  me  in  the  few  obsa-va- 
tioDs  supplementary  to  my  first  arti- 
cle of  the  year,  which  I  sludl  deem  it 
dcairable  to  offer. 

The  season  opened  on  the  8th  6f 
Harch.  This  was  the  first  subscripCon 
night.  The  theatre  closed  on  the 
Slat  of  August,  after  sixty-seven 
nights  of  performance.  The  operas 
piayed  (many  being  ^ven  in  part 
upon  occasion,  in  addition  to  a  com- 
plete opera,  especially  on  extra  nights) 
were,  JErnanu  Lueia  di  Lammermoort 


EoUm,  which  ran  till  the  19tfa  of 
April :  then  Kayo.  On  the  96th  of 
April  came  Le  PScheur  NapoUtaki ; 
after  that,  Lucille*s  charming  Bac^ 
chants^  Cerito*s  Vivandi^e.  Kay  the 
6th  brought  us  Ondine;  Maj  the 
15th,  Un  Bal  wu$  Law  XIV.;  May 
the  39th,  Ratida;  and  June  26th, 
La  Sylpkide  and  Taglioni.  Almay 
La  Esmeralda,  La  CfUeUe^  La  Diane 
followed;  to  say  nothing  of  innu- 
merable pas  de  caracth^  toid  national 
dances,  such  as  La  Castellana,  La 
TarttnieUa,  and  La  Manola^  kc  &c 
And  then  there  were,  besides,  the 
triumphs  of  La  Nmoy  and  the  de- 
lightful groupings  and  performances 
of  the  Vieimoisee,  And  there  was 
the  miraculous  /nu  de  quaire  repeated 
four  times,  the  nights  being  the  12th, 
15th,  17th,  and  19th  of  July. 

To  hegm,  however,  with  the  lyric 
drama,  the  only  new  opera  in  the  long 
list  is  yerdi*s  Emam^  in  the  produo- 
tion  of  which  Mr.  Lumley  antici- 
pated the  Parisians.   It  was  brought 
forward  as  a  specimen  of  the  modem 
Italian  school,  and  was  said  to  have 
made  quite  a  /urore  in  the  Satumian 
land.   If  this  be  so,  the  Italians  are 
much  more  easily  excited  and  satis- 
fied than  the  freouenters  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Theatre  in  the  Haymarket; 
for  in  us  the  composition  raised  no 
yW-ore  at  all,  and  it  enjoyed  only  that 
moderate  success  and  temperate  ap- 
probation to  which  it  was  justly  en- 
titled.  The  opera  contains  no  flow- 
ing melody,  without  which  an  Italian 
opera  is  like  a  body  without  a  soul. 
No  scientific  skill,  no  display  otl®*^*;^ 
ing  in  the  arranffement  of  tbe  " 
certed  pieces,  or  m  the  instramcni^ 
tion,  can  compensate  for  the 
melodies  which  wUl  at  once^r^^ 
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va^t  simile,  a  stream  of  most  ex- 
quisite melody  to  float  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ImlowB  of  sound.  Those 
who  hare  listened  with  a  capable  ear 
and  the  proper  sublimed  leeling  to 
the  orchestral  accompaniments  of 
Fidelioy  adequate^  executed,  will  un- 
derstand me.  There  the  result  of 
tiie  most  consummate  art  and  deepest 
and  vastest  learning  is  to  produce  at 
the  will  of  the  composer,  by  an  appa- 
rently easy  effort,  the  most  dulcet  and 
harmonious  strains ;  but  your  mere 
Italian  composer  (I  except  Rossini, 
the  author  of  QtaUaume  Tell,  from 
this  cat^ory),  as  soon  as  he  tries  to 
appear  learned,  infallibly  becomes 
likewise  dull  and  wearisome,  and  in 
some  sort  resembles  those  "  wran^limr 
mooters,  those  prosing  garrulists, 
whom  Curran  denounces  as  speakers 
who  calculate  their  depth  by  their 
darkness  and  fancy  they  are  pro- 
found because  they  feel  they  are  per- 
plexed." It  is  only  such  mighty 
minstrels  as  the  composers  oi  11  Don 
Oiovamu  and  Ftdelio  who  can  realise 
the  grand  dream  of  Dryden's  Ode  to 
St  CecUicCs  Day;  who  can  touch 
every  chord  of  the  heart,  and  make 
every  nerve  of  sensation  yibrate  with 
the  touch ;  who  can  now  breathe  the 
fVeest  and  most  buoyant  joyousness, 
now  speak  the  tenderest  language  of 
the  mournful  muse,  now, 

*'  Softly  sweet  in  Ljdian  measures/' 

sing  in  Love's  own  chosen  accents, 
and  again  assail  the  rapt  listener  with 

**  A  louder  yet  and  yet  a  louder  strain," 

"  And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of 
thunder." 

All  these  divers  phases  of  feeling  are 
evoked  in  the  course  of  the  two  won- 
derful operas  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred—pity, love,  delight,  rapture, 
astonishment,  terror.  But  your  mere 
Italian  composer  rarely  succeeds  in 
more  than  pleasing ;  as  for  example, 
in  the  channing  Matrtmotdo  Segreto 
—pleasing  to  a  most  sweet  and  deli- 
cate intensity  —  when  he  attempts 
more  he  almost  invariably  fails.  If 
this  one  opera  of  Verdi's,  then,  be  to 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  exemplar  of  the 
modem  Italian  school,  I  hold  that 
school  very  cheap.  At  the  same 
time,  without  hearmg  other  of  Verdi's 
works,  as  we  probably  shall  next 
•^won,  I  would  refrain  from  pro- 


nouncing an  absolute  opinion  upon 
his  powers  and  capabilities. 

If,  however,  there  was  but  one 
actuid  operatic  novelty  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  list  that  there  were  ft 
good  many  revivals.  Of  these  some 
we  hailed  with  delight;  others,  1 
think,  might  perhaps  as  well  have 
been  left  in  the  dust  of  the  repertory. 
Some  indifferent  operas,  too,  were 
played  more  frequently  than  the 
lovers  of  good  music  would  have  de- 
sired. But  this,  I  believe,  was  done 
in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  higli 
personages,  who  have  the  perverse 
taste  to  admire  the  farragoee  of 
Donizetti.  But  still  many  of 
the  old  and  everlasting  fiivour- 
ites  were  given,  and  for  the  most 
part  excellently  performed.  U  Dm 
Qiovaxni,  to  the  honour  of  the  di- 
rector, was  produced  more  frequently 
than  in  any  preceding  season.  For- 
nassari  is  not,  either  as  actor  or  singer, 
exactly  the  individual  to  represent 
the  graceful  and  accomplished  se- 
ducer. He  is  sadly  deficient  in  that 
ease  and  grace  of  bearing  and  manner 
which  are  essential  to  a  correct  im- 
portraiture  of  the  (in  every  sense  of 
the  word)  jKallant  Don ;  and  theie  » 
a  want  of  flexibility  as  ¥rell  as  steadi- 
ness in  his  voice,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  give  the  full 
effect  to  the  delicious  music.  His 
best  performances  are  those  of  old 
men.  Rita  Boria,  too,  was  unaUe  to 
sinff  or  act  up  to  the  part  of  Elvira; 
and  he  who  played  the  commander 
(Botelli,  I  suppose)  was  sadly  d^- 
dent  in  vocal  power  and  energy,  and 
in  that  dread  dignity  of  demeammr 
which  befit  the  moving  statue,  if  I 
may  be  forgiven  the  bull  for  the 
sake  of  the  exposition.  This  de- 
tracted considerM>ly  frmn  the  effisct 
of  the  dread  closing  scene,  with  its 
terrible  vocal  music  and  the  un- 
earthly accompaniments.  But  the 
other  characters  of  the  lyric  drams 
were  admirably  personated.  I  iahlarfie 
was  Leporello.  The  very  name  of 
this  admirable  artist  in  any  character 
bears  with  it  an  assurance  of  excel- 
lence. Independent  of  his  ereat  mu- 
sical knowledge  and  stupendous  vocal 
povrer,  certainly  he  is  a  most  exodkat 
actor,  alike  in  tragedy  and  comedy. 
His  Brabantio,  in  Oidlo^  is  a  most 
noble  and  dignified  performance,  an 
impersonation  of  intense  yigour  and 
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statelinesB.   Then  how  energetic  and 
erand  his  Aawir  in  Sendramide  I  his 
Heniy  VllL  in  Amui  Bolena!  to 
ipeak  not  of  his  looking  like  one  of 
Hdbein's  jnctores  of  the  blnff  and 
burly  King  Hal  just  stepped  out  of 
the  frame ;  his  Puritan,  in  which  he 
walks  abroad  as  one  of  the  yeritable 
old  Roundhead  leaders  resuscitated ! 
But,  in  truth,  his  power  of  individu- 
alisii^  eyery  part  he  represents  is 
wonderful.   It  is  not  Lahlache  you 
see,  it  is  the  character  itself,  eyoked 
from  the  realm  of  shadows  and  clad 
QQoe  more  in  flesh.   Then  what  can 
be  more  rich,  and  ra^,  and  genial, 
than  his  comedy!     What  is  there 
better  on  any  stage  than  his  Don 
Ftequale,  his  deaf  Geronimo  in  II 
Matrimomo  SegretOy  his  Maestro  in 
La  Prova  d^un  Opera  Seriaf  He 
played  the  last-mentioned  part  on 
the  last  night  of  the  season,  and  lite- 
nUy  he  kept  not  only  the  audience, 
bat  all  the  members  of  the  orchestra, 
and  all  the  performers  on  the  stage, 
convulsed  with  laughter;  and  this 
was  no  trifling  achievement,  for  the 
laughter  of  case-hardened  artists  is 
quite  as  rare  and  as  difficult  to  be 
conjured  up  as  their  tears.  But  truly, 
the  comedy,  without  ever  once  de- 
generating into  buflbonery,  was  ir- 
resistible.   Nothing  codld  exceed 
the  ^ve  humour  with  which,  after 
shahnff  hands  with  the  accomplished 
ai^  admirable  leader  Costa,  ne  dis- 
tributed the  music  to  the  band,  pro* 
viding  for,  at  least,  a  dozen  horns  in 
compliment  to  the  prevailing  fancy 
of  tne  court  for  noise,  and  burying 
^tbe  lonf  drum**  with  Uhe  profusion 
of  his  aUotment.    I  only  wish  to 
Heaven  he  could  speak  Englbh  well 
enough  to  play  Faistaff;  for  such  is 
my  ophuon  of  his  intellect  and  powers, 
that  I  am  convince  he  comd  then 
play  it;  and  I  believe  he  is  the  only 

in  the  world  who  could.  But 
^  have  wandered  from  Leporello 
and  n  Ban  Giavanm.  Lablache*s 
^  Leporello  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
1  never  saw  anybody  who  could 
do  the  part  justice  but  himself.  But 
then  I  must  admit  I  have  never 
*cn  Staudigl  in  the  character,  whose 
'enown  therein  is  great,  and  it  is  im- 
po«rible  to  doubt  well  merited,  for 
there  is  no  neater  lyric  actor  or  singer 

my  learned  and  accomplished 
J?«nntn  friend.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  Mr.  Lomley  cannot,  in  spite  of 


Italian  jealousies,  perfect  his  com- 
pany by  introducing  Staudigl  into 
Its  ranks?  If  I  ramble  this  way, 
however,  I  shall  never  have  done 
with  Don  Oiownmi,  Julia  Grisi  was 
Donna  Anna,  and  better  never  sang. 
Perhaps  the  donna  never  yet 
was  in  finer  voice  or  higher  spirits  than 
she  has  been  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  season.  Mario  san^  most  sweetly 
as  Don  Ottavio.  He  is  greatly  ina- 
proved,  but  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
makingthe  frequenters  of  the  Opera 
forget  Donzelli  or  Rubini  Madame 
Aiutide  Castellan  was  the  Zerlina,  and 
left  us  in  the  part  nothing  to  desire 
or  regret,  albeit  we  have  seen  Zer- 
lina played  by  persons  of  much 
higher  renown  than  the  fair  stranger. 
Madame  Castellan  made  her  nrst 
appearance  this  season.  She  has 
proved  by  far  the  best  of  all  the  new 
mtroductions ;  in  fact  she  has  been 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  theatre,  and 
clearly  shewed  that  the  loss  of  even 
so  exquisite  a  vocalist  as  Persiani  was 
not  irreparable.  Face  and  fi^re, 
action  and  utterance,  are  all  highly 
pleasing  and  attractive.  Wimout 
being  a  great  actress,  she  is  really 
a  good  one;  and,  in  truth,  in  some 
puts,  such  as  Zerlina  aforesaid,  and 
Amina  in  La  Sonnambula,  a  very 
charming  one.  She  has  a  clear,  fresh, 
sweet,  pure  voice,  of  good  compass 
and  power,  and,  in  its  range  of  notes, 
perfect.  She  sings  always  in  excel- 
lent taste  and  tune,  ana  with  pre- 
cision. She  returns  to  St.  Peters- 
burg by  the  express  desire  of  the 
imperial  family.  Let  us  hope,  how- 
ever, she  may  be  induced  to  visit  us 
again  in  the  course  of  next  season. 
Another  first  appearance  took  place 
in  the  person  of  Baroilhet,  the  cele- 
brated baritone  of  the  Academic 
Royale,  Paris.  Candidly  I  must  ad- 
mit, that  his  performance  did  not 
bear  out  the  expectations  that  were 
raised  respecting  him.  The  voice  is 
no  longer  what  it  once  was,  and, 
moreover,  he  was  suffering  so  much 
from  an  ill  state  of  health,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice 
to  his  reputation.  It  was  vain  to  try 
to  recognise  in  him  the  greatest 
baritone  in  Europe.  It  would  have 
probably  been  better  if,  ill  and  usSe 
as  he  was  from  the  terrible  wear 
and  tear  of  the  Academic,  he  had  put 
off  his  dibut  before  a  London  audience 
untU  his  healtfe^^^M^^@(9|^in 
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some  wann  and  ^nial  climate,  and 
the  tone  of  his  voice  restored  by  rest 
He  made  his  first  appearance  as  Not- 
tingham in  Boberto  Devereiix,  The 
part  was  written  for  him.  He  pro- 
dnced,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
little  effect  in  it.  Besides,  he  has  little 
to  recommend  him  as  an  actor.  His 
motions  are  not  graceful ;  and  his  ac- 
tion is  superabundant,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  French  lyric  stage,  and  not  in 
the  least  suggc^tiye  or  commanding. 
Then  the  opera  is  a  most  wretched 
composition  in  every  respect ;  and,  to 
an  English  audience,  however  little 
we  may  care  about  the  libretto  of  an 
opera,  revolting  from  the  way  in 
which  English  history  and  historical 
characters  are  Italianised.  Inglese 
Italianato  e  Diavolo  incamato,"  quoth 
the  proverb,  and  to  such  a  process 
is  our  chivalrous  Earl  of  Essex  sub- 
jected. He  is  represented  as  the 
most  intimate  and  beloved  friend  of 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Italian  nature  and  mo- 
rolity,  he  is  most  appropriately  drawn 
likewise  as  the  selucer  and  cecisheo 
of  Nottingham's  wife.  The  catas- 
trophe is  brought  about  through  the- 
husband's  revenge  on  discovering  the 
intrigue.  He  locks  his  lady  up ;  so 
she  cannot  give  to  Elizabeth  the  rinff 
with  which  she  had  been  entrusted 
by  Essex.  Really,  however,  it  is 
something  disgusting  to  see  the 
characters  of  Elizabeth,  Essex,** 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  so  forth,  bur- 
lesqued to  bad  music.  In  this  same 
opera  another  dSbut  took  place.  It 
was  that  of  Madfune  Rossi  Caecia 
from  the  Opera  of  Lisbon.  She 
brought  with  her  a  high  reputation, 
which  she  has  only  in  part  sustained. 
She  is  a  fine  woman,  but  her  charm 
of  face  is  marred  by  a  decided  squint 
She  is  a  good  actress,  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy.  She  dressed  Queen 
Bess  well,  and  her  performance 
throughout  indicated  intellect  and 


power.  The  upper  part  of  her  vMce 
(a  soprano  sfogato)  is  singularly  fine 
and  brilliant,  and  she  executed  most 
difficult  roulades  and  fioritnres  with 
ease  and  delicacy,  with  graee  tad 
precision,  and  she  appears  to  be  a 
good  musician.  Here  our  prdse 
must  cease.  The  lower  purt  of 
the  voice  is  not  only  indifiTereni  as 
to  power,  but  absolutely  defective. 
Julia  Grisi  still  remsms  prima 
donna,  with  no  rival  near  her 
throne.  Botelli  was  also  a  new  comer. 
For  any  great  use  he  was  here,  he 
might  as  well  have  staid  at  La  Scala. 
The  fact  is,  they  have  no  such  sii^en 
in  Italy  as  those  with  whom  we  are 
familiar.  Vocaliste  that  we  consider 
only  as  second  or  third  rate,  would 
take  the  highest  ground  in  La  Scala 
or  San  Carlos.  There  is  no  such 
Opera  in  the  world  now  as  the  Lon- 
don Opera.  All  the  theatres  in  En- 
rope  could  not  furnish  forth  a  oom- 
pany  equal  to  that  of  Her  Majest/s 
Theatre :  and  the  list  of  perfom- 
ances  shews  how  rarioua  and  excel- 
lent were  the  entertainments  provide 
for  the  public  by  Mr.  Lumley.  And 
with  so  nice  a  judgment  were  they 
put  upon  the  stage,  that  even  on  the 
"  long  Thursday  nights**  nobody  wss 
wearred,  nobodj  cloyed.  The  direc- 
tor dismissed  his  auAence  as  Madame 
Maintenon  did  her  royal  lover,— 
charmed  but  not  satiated.  Nothing, 
in  fiict,  ever  before  equalled  the  at- 
tractions put  forth  this  season  at  the 
theatre;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  it  was  crowded  night  alter  ii%fat 
up  to  the  last,  and  the  satisfiKtioii  of 
aU  its  visitors,  from  kings  and  princes, 
— who  abounded,  by  the  way,  thisyear 
in  London — to  the  humble  tenant  of 
the  gallery,  was  complete.  If  in  the 
opera  we  were  delighted  with  those 
exquisite  singers  Grisi,  Bram bills, 
Lablache,  Mario,  and  Moriani,  in  the 
ballet  we  were  enchanted  with  the 
four  greatestdwcers  in  the  worid,  and 
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these  not  Bepantely,  but  together. 
Thus  tb^  soone  not  as  bright  par- 
ticiilar  stus,  bat  in  one  glorious  con- 
stellatioa.  Taglioni,  most  exquisite, 
most  graceful  all  the  nymphs  that 
ever  yet  delighted  the  eye  by  the 
poetry  of  motion,  came  to  bid  us 
arevrell,  perhaps  wisely,  while  she 
remains  still  unshorn  of  a  single 
charm.  We  already  had  Lucule 
Gnfan,  Fanny  Cerito,  and  Carlotta 
Grifli.  Except  Fanny  Elssler  only, 
there  is  not  a  dancer  in  the  world 
worthy  to  aroear  on  the  same  boards 
inth  these.  J^ow,  to  reconcile  their 
mal  pretensions — ^to  induce  them  to 
appcau*  together  in  the  same  dance  in  no 
hottik  riyalry,  was  surely  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  <^  diplomacy  eyer 
aehieyed ;  and  this  was  aehieyed,  after 
infinite  pains  and  tedious  n^tia- 
tioiis,  by  Mr.  Lumley.  Decidedly 
neither  rozzo  di  Borgo,  Mettemich, 
nor  eyen  old  Talleyrand  himself,  eyer 
yet  carried  to  a  nappy  result  one- 
half  so  difficult  a  negotiation.  For 
what  are  kings  uid  ministers  in  the 
wi^  of  slipperiness,  and  impractica- 
bility, and  bitter  jealousies,  and  loft- 
iert  pretensions,  to  be  compared  to 
<mera  dancers  ^  in  their  pride  of 
{Mace  What  quadruple  treaty  was 
eyer  one-hundredth  -part  so  dimcult 
of  ooDs^ction  and  ratification?  Yet 
the  great  diplomatic  director  suc- 
ceeded, and  carried  out  the  conyen- 
tion  of  the  pas  de  quatre  so  as  to 
mtisfy  altogether  eyen  the  high  con- 
traetmg  parties.  The  great  critx  lay 
in  the  question  of  pr^edence;  and 
this  was  not  settlea  until  an  early 
hour  of  the  Saturday  on  which  the 
pot  was  actually  danced,  to  the  rap- 
ture and  rayishment  of  the  specta- 
tors. It  was  about  this  hour  uiat  a 
profound  suggestion  was  made,  to 
the  effect  that  rank  should  be  taken 
according  to  age !  This  gaye  Tag- 
lioni an  indisputable  but  unenyied 


of  hers.  Fanny  Cerito  danced  the 
same^yariation'  she  had  danced  about 
two  years  ago  with  Fanny  Elssler; 
and  Lucille  Grahn  composed  her 
own  ^'yariatiou."  To  the  loyers  ^ 
the  dance — ^the  poetry  of  motion — 
no  greater  treat  eyer  yet  was,  or 
eyer  again  can  be  afforded  than 
the  execution  of  this  pas  de  quatre^ 
by  those  admirable  artistes^  stimu- 
lated as  they  were  in  each  other*s 
presence  to  their  dearest  exer- 
tions. And  each  and  all  they 
won  fresh  laurels,  while  not  a  leaf 
that  had  already  been  wreathed 
dropped  from  the  brow  of  any  one 
of  tneuL  Kone  was  eclipsed  or  oyer- 
shadowed;  each  added  to  her  pre- 
yiously  well-earned  fame.  Neyer 
before  was  there  seen  such  enthu- 
siasm in  an  audience  —  neyer  was 
there  before  heard  such  rapturous 
applause  1  Bouquets  enough  were 
thrown  on  the  stage  to  build  a  pyra- 
mid. But  not  simply  in  the  instance 
of  this  dance,  which  <Hie  of  the  news- 
paper critics,  in  an  extraya^anza  in 
type,  grayely  assures  us  will  belong 
to  nistory,  but  throughout  the  whole 
season  the  ballet  department  was 
unriyalled  in  its  excellence.  How 
del^htfrd  it  was  to  see  Taglioni  again 
in  that  charming  ballet,  La  Sylphide  I 
How  spintueUe  Lucille  Grahn  was  in 
EoUne  ! — how  classically  graceful  her 
attitudes  in  La  Bacc/umtS!  How 
piqmnte  and  buoyant  Cerito  in  La 
Vtvandikre  !  How  exquisite,  and  de- 
licate, and  beautiful  tne  pantomime 
and  glittering  steps  of  Carlotta  Grisi 
in  La  OueUe  and  La  Esmeralda! 
But  Lucille  Grahn  I  Little  short 
of  injustice  was  done  to  Lucille 
Gr^  the  youngest  of  th«  fek 
dafueuses,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  season.  The  fact  of  ber 
ing  danced  at  Drury  .I^^  ^  x^- 
«foet  Bumi's-  troop  ^^^^t. 
lated  to  raise  a  prejudice  aj^^^^^^. 
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session  with  which  she  executes  the 
most  difficult  passages  are  unsur- 
passed. Her  d  t^lomb  is  perfect ;  and 
certainly  she  aisplavs  a  degree  of 
intellect  in  her  performances  whidi 
puts  the  old  proverb  bSte  camme  une 
danseuse  '*  to  shame.* 

Space  and  time  allow  me  to  say 
little  more  than  that  Mr.  Lumley 
by  his  management,  excellent  in 
every  point  of  view, "  has  won  golden 
opinions  fVom  all  sorts  of  people;" 
and  conveyed,  to  the  univereal  satis- 
faction, no  small  store  of  the  precious 
metal  into  his  own  coffers.  The 
public,  the  subscribers,  the  artists  are 
all  equally  pleased  and  grateful  to 
him.  To  all  he  has  displayed  kind- 
ness, courtesy,  liberality,  and  zeal  for 
their  benefit  and  service;  and  we 
are  happy  to  find,  by  more  than  one 
token,  that  these  have  been  duly 
appreciated.  Mr.  Lumley  is  now  the 
sole  lessee  of  the  theatre,  the  dis- 
embarrassed of  associates,  the  uncon- 
trolled and  irresponsible  (except  to 
public  opinion)  manager  and  pro- 

Srietor.  We,  the  frequenters  of  the 
^pera,  may  now  confidently  hope 
that,  were  it  even  for  his  own  sake 
alone,  he  will  not  relax  in  his  ex- 
ertions, but  rather  press  forward  with 
greater  earnestness  in  the  career  he 
has  so  vigorously  and  auspiciously 
commenced ;  and  that,  therefore,  we 
may  look  forward  to  a  long  series  of 
seasons  as  brilliant,  if  not  more  bril- 
liant, than  that  which  has  just  ter- 
minated. The  artists  contemplate 
with  unmixed  pleasure  the  continued 
management  of  a  director,  just  and 
honourable,  liberal,  courteous,  and 
considerate.  But  let  them  speak  for 
themselves.  Here  is  the  inscription 
on  a  magnificent  vase  which  they 
have  presented  to  Mr.  Lumley : — 


**  Honia|e 
a  Monsiear  B.  Lumley 

par  les  Artistes 
da  Th6&tre  de  sa  Majesty, 
en  Commdmoration  de  rheareiix 
Ev^nement 
qui  assure  a  ce  Tb^ktre 
la  CoDtiDuatioD  de  sa  Beinvellttite 
et  juste  AdministratioD : 
18  July,  1845."  f 

Mr.  Mitchell,  too,  has  presented 
Mr.  Lumley  with  a  splendid  cup,  in 
testimony  of  his  sense  of  the  di- 
rector's courtesy,  and  liberality,  and 
able  management.  But  the  greatest 
is  behind.  We  learn  from  the  news- 
papers, that  the  subscribers  to  the 
Opera  have  determined  upon  testify- 
ing their  sense  of  Mr.  Lumley's  ex- 
ertions and  merits  by  presenting  him 
with  a  magnificent  piece  of  plate. 
Some  of  the  names  or  the  subscribers 
have  been  published,  and  they  oom- 

1>rise  several  of  the  noblest  in  the 
and,  including  the  Dukb's.I  It  is 
said  that  it  is  intended  this  piece  of 
plate  shall  represent  the  fiunous  pat 
de  quaire,  Nothing  could  be  in  bet- 
ter taste,  or  ought  to  be  more  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Lumley.  We  only  trust 
the  execution  of  the  work  will  be 
confided  to  the  ablest  hands;  and 
those,  without  doubt  or  dispute,  ap- 
proach or  comparison,  are  tne  hands 
of  Mr.  CotterUlj  the  first  modeller 
for  works  in  silver  in  the  world, 
as  the  tables  of  the  Duke  of  Bud[- 
ingham,  the  Duke  of  Bucdeudi, 
the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  and  of 
many  other  noblemen,  can  amply 
testify  on  days  of  high  solemnity. 
I  trust  this  advice  of  mine  may  not 
be  thrown  away  on  the  committee, 
and  that  they  will  not  suffer  Uie 
work  to  be  jobbed  by  some  mere 
silversmith. 


P.S.  Mario,  Grisi,  and  Lablache  are  positively  engaged  for  next  sea- 
son.  Mr.  Lumley  is  on  the  wing  for  Italy. 

*  I  have  seen  an  admirable  bust  of  Lucille  Grahn  in  tbe  studio  in  Covent  Garden 
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COLLECTKD,  ATTEB  THE  SHO^ 

St,  Edmund  s  Parsonagt,  Oxon, 
August  11, 

Dbab  Sib, — ^When  I  wrote  to  you  in 
J^Iay,  it  was  about  something  between 
the  showers  I  now  send  you  a  few 
drops  collected  from  the  leaves,  when 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone.  Accordingly 
my  second  letter  ought  to  sparkle 
more  than  my  first.  For  what  is 
lovelier  than  a  walk  into  the  fields 
when  the  air  is  b^^inning  to  clear  ? 
If  you  were  standing  with  me  in  my 
garden  at  this  moment  you  would 
S^el  the  enchantment  of  the  hour. 
You  know  mv  dwelling,  close  by  the 
grey  Saxon  church  that  dates  its  first 
stone  from  the  twelfth  century,  alike 
mde  and  simple  in  the  extenor  and 
within; 

*'  Where  t  few  villagers  on  bended  knees 
Find  solace,  which  a  bosy  world  dis« 
dains."  ' 

But  while  the  sunshiny  wand  of 
the  magician  is  over  it,  the  weather- 
heaten  norch,  made  so  dark  by  the 
venerabieyew-tree  that  nobody  knows 
the  birth  of,  becomes  quite  b^utiful, 
and  the  caliph  of  Damascus  might 
envy  me  the  prospect.  But  he 
-womd  not  have  felt  the  solemn  teach- 
ing of  that  dark  yew,  each  bough  of 
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which,  like  the  hand  of  the  dock, 
points  its  moral  to  the  heart, — ^itself 
one  of  the  most  elo(}uent  of  clocks, 
wound  up  by  the  Divine  Maker  for 
a  thousand  years.  There  is  a  noble 
yew  of  that  age  in  Cheshire,  which 
abounds  in  enormous  trees  of  this 
description ;  the  one  alluded  to  mea- 
sures thirty-six  feet  in  circumference. 
Lancashire  shares  in  the  same  luxu- 
riance of  growth.  There  is  one 
county  in  England  that  has  not  a 
single  yew  in  its  churchyards,  and 
that  is  Sufiblk.  But  now  even  the 
leaves  of  the  yew  b^n  to  glimmer 
with  a  cheering  smile.  The  clouds 
have  just  roll^  away;  the  black 
masses  are  faintlv  tinged  and  painted, 
as  if  an  angel  had  dropped  some  bloom 
from  his  wings,  in  a  swift  embassy  to 
earth ;  and,  most  delightful  object  of 
all,  a  rainbow  springing  from  the  il- 
luminated lime-trees  behind  the  par- 
sonage, overarches  my  garden,  and 
seems  to  fix  its  remote  pedestal  of 
ruby  and  emerald  upon  the  opposite 
corn-field,  where  the  reaper,  creeping 
from  beneath  the  hedge,  his  orip- 
ping  shelter  from  the  storm,  returns 
to  ms  toil  through  a  gate  of  glory. 

And  then  the  atmosphere — Ru- 
bens might  have  painted,  and  we 
know  that  Milton  nas  described  it. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  feel  it..  Such 
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lour,  and  fragrancy !  The  blackbird 
shakes  a  shower  of  pearls  from  the 
branch  of  the  i^ple-tree.  Eyervleaf 
wears  its  jewel  of  dew.  And  what  a 
pleasant  tumult  in  the  green  hedge- 
rows and  among  the  glittering  grass, 
— insect  and  bird-life  all  joyous  and 
waking.  The  red  stomacher  and 
dark  eye  of  the  robin  are  the  earliest 
on  the  turf.  Meanwhile  a  variegated 
richness  of  light  wavers  over  the 
landscape.  The  spirit  of  the  rainbow, 
like  the  seraph  of  Milton,  opens  all 
his  plumage  m  a  beautiful  mystery  of 
splendour : — 

"  Downy  gold 
And  coloart  dipp'd  in  heaven  ;  his  feet 
Shadow 'd  fVom  eitiber  heel  with  feather'd 
mail. 

Sky-tinctured  grain.  Like  Maia's  son  he 
stood 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly 

fragrance  filFd 
The  circuit  wide.*' 

Here  I  wander,  and  sit  and  medi- 
tate; now  looking  into  this  flower 
and  now  into  that,  and  reading  mo- 
rals in  all.  And  manv  are  the  gentle 
fancies  of  wise  and  thoughtfol  men, 
that  keep  throning  into  my  me- 
mory ;  and  especially  that  touching 
comparison*  of  the  human  mind, 
gathering  beauty  and  lustre  from 
the  trouMes  that  agitate  and  bend 
it,  and  shining  more  brightly  in  the 
world,  even  by  reason  of  the  rain- 
drops that  hang  about  it,  the  re- 
mains of  past  sorrows.  We  should 
not  ri>ake  them  off  if  we  could; 

for  the  blade  of  grass  would  not 
do  so  to  these  rain-drops,  which  both 
strengthen  its  growth,  and  heighten 
its  beauties.  It  stan^  glittering  m  the 
sunshine,  studded  with  its  own  pearly 
drops,  each  of  which  has  a  little  rain- 
bow of  its  own."  And  who  shall  call 
me  idle,  dear  Mr.  Yorke,  though  I  am 
doing  nothing  ?  Are  you  idle  when, 
in  your  way  to  call  on  the  Duke  of 
NcNTthumberland,  you  look  in  for  a 
moment  at  Claude  or  Mvrillo,  near 


when,  pondering  the  dark  tale  of  oar 
history  in  Paradise,  you  give  your 
hand  to  Cowley,  and  ¥rith  the  first 
inhabitants  of  a  garden,-^ 

"  Upon  their  Palace  top,  beneath  a  row 
Of  lemon*  trees,  which  there  did  proudly 
^ow, 

And  with  bright  stores  of  golden  fmit 
repay 

The  light  they  drank  from  the  sun's 
neighbonriBg  ray," 

you  walk,  hand  in  hand,  in  sweetest 
mood  of  contemplation?  Something 
I  said  in  Mav  about  whiling  away 
time.f  Alas!  what  a  lesson  mu^ht 
be  learned  upon  this  subject  finom  Mr. 
Austin  before  a  railway  committee  ? 
That  is  usuidly  done  best  which  is 
done  quietly,  x  ou  never  hear  a  rose 
growing,  and  the  golden  streaks  of 
the  tulip  wake  as  easily  upon  the 
leaf  as  blu^es  over  the  cneek  of 
beauty.  I  know  that  a  very  in- 
genious person  has  said  something 
contrary  to  this :  "  I  am  sure  that 
after  a  heavy  shower  you  can  quite 
hecar  the  grass  growinff  with  a  sweet 
sound  on  a  quiet  day  in  a  still  mea- 
dow, or  rather  hear  each  blade  rustle 
as  the  warm  sunshine  ranes  them 
severally  up  fVom  the  tanked  man 
into  which  the  storm  has  beaten 
them.  This  you  nury  hear,  as  I  have 
often  heard,  with  delight.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  grass  then  takes  a 
famous  shoot."  Still  there  is  no 
bustle. 

Addition  was  quite  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  most  profitable  em- 
ployment of  our  hours  is  in  such 
transactions  as  make  no  figure  in  the 
world,  rather  than  in  sudi  as  draw 
upon  us  the  eyes  of  nuy^kind.  He 
thought  we  might  become  better  in 
secrecy  and  silence,  and  do  what  is 
laudable  without  noise  or  ostentation. 
He  spoke  from  experience.  How 
oflen  must  he  have  contrasted  his 
own  solitary  walks  in  the  beantiM 
cloisters  of  Magdalen,  with  the  splen- 


♦  The  Village.   By  William  Cotton,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
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did  turmoil  of  Keniringtop;  ftnd  the 
cheerful  tdatation  of  some  college 
friend  in  the  shade  ot  the  Cher- 
well,  with  the  silken  rustle  of  the 
imperioiM  Warwick !  And  did  not 
Hooker  raemble  Irim?  He  had 
not  a  moment*s  peace  after  being 
transplanted  to  the  Temple  gardens, 
where  he  was  perpetmUy  mmnted 
by  the  sleepless  buzzing  of  Travers. 
How  much  pleasanter  to  empty  the 
sflrer  cup  of  a  lily^  as  I  do  tins  in- 
stant, stooping  down  to  catch  its  per- 
f  ome  at  the  same  time  I 

Johnson  declared  that  it  must  be 
born  with  a  man  to  take  up  with 
little  things.*  He  utterly  failed  in 
the  attempt  He  bought  a  flageolet, 
and  never  could  make  out  a  tune ; 
and  studied  knitting  under  Miss 
Dempster,  without  ever  accomplish- 
xDg  a  cabbage*net  But  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  8Uggesti<ms  to  stop  a 
gaj^  is  recorded  byrope  in  the  nar- 
rative of  his  journey  to  Oxford  in 
oompairv  with  the  enterprisin^intot, 
who  had  overtaken  hun  in  Windsor 
Forest.  The  poet  observing  that 
gentleman  to  sit  somewhat  uneasily 
upon  the  saddle,  expressed,  as  lie 
sly]^  told  Lord  Bnrlin^on,  much 
acMicitnde  respecting  his  feelings. 
Accordinffly,  a  halt  is  determined 
upon,  and  uiev  alight  and  rest  them- 
sdves  under  the  trees.  This  was  the 
moment  for  the  bibliopole  to  ¥nle 
away  an  hour  with  advantage.  ^See 
here,**  he  whispered,  drawing  a  book 
fronoi  his  pocket,  ''what  a  mighty 
pretty  Horace  I  have  I  what  if  you 
amp*^  yourself  in  turning  an  ode 
till  we  mount  acain  ?  if  you 

pleased^  what  a  cUver  misceUany  rmght 
van  make  at  leisure  hours.^  Clever 
Lintot  I  and*  yet  not  altogether  for- 
gotten in  thy  descendants. 

Still  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we 
could  hxinff  our  thoughts  into  such 
happy  subjection  as  to  take  up  imme- 
diately any  task  suggested  to  them. 
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Even  the  hottest  and  dustiest  road 
of  life  would  offer  some  tranquil  and 
verduroBS  nook,  where  we  might  turn 
our  ode  or  shape  our  aphorism. 
There  is  an  apt  story,  with  a  moral, 
in  the  ancient  books.  An  Athenian, 
meeting  a  Scythian  philosofther  in  a 
dark  winter  afternoon,  inquired  how 
he  could  ccmtrive  to  go  entirely  un- 
clothed in  the  fVost  and  snow.  The 
Scythian  received  his  expressions  of 
wonder  with  the  calm  question, "  How 
can  you  endure  to  expose  your  face 
to  tne  sharp  winter  air  ?**  Because 
my  face  is  used  to  it,**  said  the  Athe- 
nian. "Thikk  me  all  facb,**  was 
the  unanswerable  reply  o(  the  Scy- 
thian. The  united  moralists  of  the 
world  cannot  furnish  a  more  forcible 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  habit, 
whether  for  good  or  evil.  And  so 
the  man  of  fine  imagination,  whose 
noble  £^ts  are  unappreciated  by  his 
contemporaries,  still  looks  to  the  fti- 
ture  with  the  same  calm  and  radiant 
eountenance ;  the  sleet  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm,  and  all  the  dreary  and  biting 
storms  of  penury  and  neglect,  may 
drive  into  his  face  as  he  climbs  to 
immortality;  but  he  regards  them  not. 
Persecution  and  scorn  nave  rendered 
him  insensible  to  their  own  attacks ; 
and  his  intellectual  features,  like  the 
natural  face  of  the  Athenian,  sufler 
nothing  from  frost,  or  snow,  or  hur- 
ricane—simply because  tbev  are  used 
to  it.  Can  you  not  eee  Milton  turn- 
ing his  clear  and  earnest  face,  lighted 
up  by  its  mild  and  beautiful  disaain, 
to  the  diiUmg  air  that  set  ri^ht  in 
his  teeth  from  the  French  gardens  of 
the  second  Charles  ? 

If  my  fbrmer  letter  was  discursive 
and  various,  this  will  be  more  so, 
since  it  will  hover  about  those  sub- 
jects which  I  previously  touched  on. 
Some  one,  I  think,  was  bewildered 
by  my  miscellaneousness.  But  is  it 
not  natural  ?  A  letter  has  long  ago 
been  called  a  conversation  on  paper ; 


•  Your  readers  will  have  scarcely  forgotten  the  journal  of  the  retired  citizen 
which  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  communicated  to  the  Spectator  {YforVs  of  Addison,  rol.  iv. 
S55)»  and  which  famishes  a  happy  specimen  of  what  the  diary  of  the  multitude  would 
be.  Take  a  brick  of  this  truly  snug  and  agreeable  structure Monday,  ei^ht 
oV/odb—I  put  on  my  clothei  and  walked  into  the  parlour.  Nine  o'clock,  ditto — ^Tied 
my  ahoe-atrings  and  washed  my  bands.  Houn  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve — Smoked  three 
pipes  of  Virginia,  read  the  SuppUmetU  and  Daily  Courant.  Things  go  on  ill  in  the 
north.  One  e'eiock  in  the  a/temoon—Chid  Ralph  for  mislaying  my  tobacco-box. 
Two  o*eloekr-BeA  down  lo  djnner.  Mem.  Too  many  plums  and  no  sewet.  From 
tkrm  iofimr^Jiook  my  afternoon  nap.  From  four  to  jix— walked  into  the  fields ;  wind, 
8JB.E.   From  six  to  nine— at  the  club.  Ten  tfVfccfc— went  lgib^5"y  GoOglc 
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let  any  man  glance  at  a  single  mge 
of  a  conversation  recorded  by  Bos- 
well,  and  he  will  perceive  it  to  con- 
sist of  the  most  discordant  particulars 
imaginable — wine,  painting.  Swift, 
Fleet -ditch,  and  Hymettus,  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  And  this  is  the 
common  course  of  our  thoughts. 
Saunter  through  a  garden,  or  loiter 
on  stiles  of  quiet  sheep-fields,  or  sit 
down  among  the  violets  beneath  old 
oaks,  you  will  soon  learn  that  the 
thoughts  are  the  swiftest  letter-car- 
riers, and  that  sighs  are  not  the  only 
things  ^'wafted  from  Indus  to  the 
pole,"  in  an  instant.  Now  you  grow 
red  with  Horace,  scolding  the  mise- 
rable inn-keeper  in  Forum  Appii, 
because  the  badness  of  the  water  had 
taken  away  his  appetite;  and  di- 
rectly afterwards  you  find  yourself 
arm-in-arm  with  Shakspeare,  under 
one  of  the  delicious  chestnut-trees  in 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy*s  park  near  Strat- 
ford. If  Sidney  beckon  you  to  Pens- 
hurst,  be  certain  that  one  of  Lely*8 
blue  eyes  will  lure  you  in  the  next 
moment  to  Hampton  Court.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  thoughts 
never  dwell  K>ng  in  one  place,  but 
are  constantly  on  the  wing ;  and  even 
derive  their  fairest  lights  and  colours 
from  this  quick  vibration  in  the  sun- 
shine of  fancy  and  enjoyment.  You 
will,  therefore,  please  to  consider  this 
letter  to  be  a  series  of  allusions  to  my 
former  one ;  and  if  I  number  them 
in  something  of  arithmetical  order, 
it  will  only  be  to  mark  them  with 
the  emphasis  of  conversation.  And 
accordingly,  I  wish  you  to  look 
upon  all  I  write  as  only  a  pro- 
longed exemplification  of  Puny^s  me- 
ditation at  Laurentinum,  upon  the 
saying  of  his  ingenious  friend  At- 
tilius,  "  It  is  better  to  do  nothing, 
than  to  be  doing  of  noihing''  I 


the  firuitfulness  of  a  transplanted 
thought,  you  have  a  familiar  but  ex- 
pressive illustration  in  one  of  the 
most  famous  passages  of  Bvron.  I 
allude  to  the  comparison  of  modem 
with  ancient  Greece  in  the  Oiaomr^ 
beginning,— 

<•  He  who  haabenthimo'er  tbedead,**&c. 

This  description,  extending  ,to 
thirty -five  lines,  Mr.  Moore  has 
traced,  and  with  probable  justice, 
to  a  remark  in  Gillies^s  history  of 
that  country,  "The  present  state  of 
Greece  compared  to  the  ancient  is 
the  silent  obscurity  of  the  grave  con- 
trasted with  the  vivid  lustre  of  active 
life."  Now  S^vift  has  said,  in  his 
sarcastic  way,  that  if  a  man  light  hts 
candle  at  a  neighbour's  fire,  he  does 
not  by  that  act  alter  the  property, 
or  make  the  wick,  the  flame,  or  toe 
whole  candle,  less  his  own.  He  has 
also  spoken  of  those  impetuous 
readers,  who,  eager  only  for  plunder, 
make  their  escape  with  the  first 
passage  they  can  lay  their  hands  on; 
literary  footpads,  who  cut  off  the 
portmanteau  from  behind,  veithout 
staying  to  dive  into  the  pockets  of 
the  owner.*  But  one  of  the  most 
painftil  kinds  of  borrowing  is  that 
where  you  steal  a  capital  only  to 
lose  it,  —  use  a  thought  only  to 
spoil  it  This  is  vividly  seen  in  the 
imitations  from  classical  writers ;  an 
antique  image  is  repaired  with  mor- 
tar, and  a  lost  arm  of  Antinous  is 
replaced  by  one  of  Mr.  Lambert. 
This  reminds  us  of  Caligula  break- 
ing off  the  heads  of  Grecian  statues 
to  substitute  his  own.  All  character 
and  truth  are  lost  But  Byron,  in 
this  instance,  put  Gillies*  gold  out  to 
usury.  He  found  the  image  bnci^ 
and  he  left  it  marble. 

There  is  another  kind  of  imitation 
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Biriiop  Ho|ddii8  speaks  of  the  pub- 
licatkm  of  eyerv  act  of  sin  at  the  last 
day  of  seneral  account,  as  openly 
and  brilliantly  in  the  sight  of  all 
meo^  as  if  it  had  been  written  upon  the 
Xorehead  with  a  tukbeanu  In  like 
manner.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  charge, 
wfaen  attorney -general.  May  24, 
1616,  in  the  trial  of  the  €k>ante88  of 
Dorset,  ^His  majesty,  to  his  great 
honour,  hath  shewed  to  the  world, 
as  if  written  in  a  stmbeixm,  that  he 
is  trnly  the  lieutenant  of  Him  with 
whom  there  is  no  respect  ofpersons.** 
If  either  of  these  writers  borrowed 
from  the  other,  it  must  have  been 
Hopkins,  who  was  not  bom  until 
1683,  nearly  seyen  years  after  the 
death  of  Bacon.  The  same  image 
may  be  traced  in  many  pages  of  the 
seyenteenth  century,  and  it  would  be 
carious  to  lay  one*s  finger  upon  the 
orifiinator  of  a  metaphor  so  beautiful 
and  simple.  I  may  yenture  to  add, 
that  Scott  has  made  a  very  happy 
use  of  a  sunbeam  in  a  different  man- 
ner, when  Feyeril  looked  round  him 
in  the  rarlour  of  Bridgenorth*s  house, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  His  gaze  rested 
for  a  moment  on  the  portrait  of 
Christian,  and  his  imagination  sug- 
gested that  his  dark  ^tures  were 
uluminated  by  a  smile  of  haughty 
triumph.  He  started,  and  looked 
more  attentively;  it  was  but  the  ef- 
fect of  the  evening  beam  which 
touched  the  picture  at  the  instant.** 
Of  course,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, many  apparent  imitations  are 
to  be  resolved  into  identities  of  idiom- 
atie  expression.  The  pursuit  of  a 
proyerb  would  often  be  a  voyage 
round  the  world.  "  To  take  a  man 
by  ike  noie^  sounds  sufficiently 
lM>mely  to  be  purely  British;  but 
you  find  from  the  ^nt  OMtn  of  Lucian, 
that  it  was  possible  to  decline  the 
company  of  a  Greek  annoyance  in  a 
like  phrase;  while  the  ^^UngUng  of 
ike  ears^  when  people  talk  of  us  be- 


sult  of  a  passage  long  before  rccd, 
and  of  which  only  the  echo  is  re- 
membered ;  and  to  this  class  I  should 
assign  the  following  lines  of  Words- 
worth ; — 

"  Hark !  how  oil  things  swerve 
From  tbeis  known  course  or  vanish  like 
a  dream ; 

Another  language  spreads  from  west  to 
cost ; 

On/y  perchance  tame  melancholy  ttream. 
And  tome  indignant  hill,  old  namet  pre* 
serve. 

When  lawt  and  creedtt  and  people,  all  are 
lott:* 

The  same  thought  had  been  long 
ago  expressed  by  Johnson.  At  one 
of  the  amusing  assemblies  in  the 
house  of  Reynolds,  a  gentleman  gave 
some  geographical  illustrations  of 
Latin  Sterature;  Horace's  journey 
to  Brundusium  was  particularly 
mentioned;  on  which  Johnson  ob- 
served, that  the  brook  is  to  be  seen 
now  in  its  original  state;  adding, 
that  he  had  often  wondered  how  it 
happened  that  small  brooks,  such  as 
this,  kept  the  same  situation,  not- 
withstanding earthquakes,  by  which 
even  mounteins  have  been  changed, 
and  the  operations  of  agriculture, 
which  work  such  variations  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  So  it  has  been 
with  the  mightier  bodies  of  water — 
lakes  and  rivers.  When  Addison  was 
joume3dng  by  the  Lake  Benacus,  the 
foam  leapt  from  it  beneath  the  tem- 
pest, as  before  the  eye  of  Virgil,  and 
the  Tiber  Avas  "  still  overhung  with 
dark  verdure,  and  still  turbid  vrith 
yellow  sand,"  as  when  it  first  broke 
upon  the  startled  wanderer  from 

T^e  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  the  roads  of  antiquity.   But  tlie 
principle  of  their  permanence  admits 
of  explanation.  They  ;w;ere  *  ^J^- 
tional  trust  and  pride. 
office  in  the  8tat5  was  their  s^P^^^j; 
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It  is  singular  that  the  plan  adopted 
in  their  construction  should  have 
been  proved  to  be  the  best ;  and  that 
the  experiments  of  centuries  have 
only  re-discovered  the  practice  of  the 
ancients.  Thev  laid  the  foundation 
with  stones  and  cement ;  and  broken 
granite,  used  in  a  similar  way,  has 
been  recently  introduced  as  the  first 
layer  in  the  great  streets  of  our 
sumptuous  metropolis.  Still  the  Bo- 
man  road  defies  the  rivalry  of  mo- 
dem skill.  In  our  own  country 
their  majestic  traces  remain,  worm 
into  our  very  soil, — memorials  of  the 
chariot -wheels  of  our  conquerors. 
Fourteen  hundred  years  have  not 
obliterated  them.  They  have  with- 
stood all  storms,  and  all  w&Eithers; 
the  plough  has  not  torn  them  up; 
the  trample  of  armies  has  not  beaten 
them  down ;  the  more  insidious  ra- 
vages of  antiquarian  researches  have 
not  entirely  spoiled  them. 

Sometimes  a  striking  resemblance 
of  expression  is  yet  entirely  free 
from  any  consciousness  of  imita- 
tion; as  in  the  following  aphorism. 
Ben  Jonson  uttered  it  in  prose,  with 
brief  enercy,  "  What  a  deal  of  cold 
business  doth  a  man  raispend  the 
better  part  of  his  life  in !  In  scatter- 
ing compliments,  tendering  visits, 
making  a  little  winter  love  in  a  dark 
comer  i"  Nothing  can  be  ham>ier 
or  more  condensed :  everv  worn  has 
its  point.  Com^re  with  it  PoDe*8 
elaborate  complamt  to  Bethell,  **My 
confidence  in  your  good  opinion,  and 
dependence  upon  one  or  two  more, 
is  the  chief  cordial  drop  I  taste  am^st 
the  insipid,  the  disagreeable,  the 
cloying,  or  the  sweet,  which  are 
the  common  draughts  of  life."  CMoe 
nugfat  suppose  Lord  Harcourt's  house- 
keeper to  have  taken  this  down  at 
night,  with  trembling  hand,  and  the 
ink  half  frozen.  Mudi  better  is  the 
indignation  and  scorn  vrith  which 
Cowper  suddenly  intenrupts  his  joy- 
ful panegvric  of  rural  hfe,  and  the 
deliirhts  of  a  crarden : — 


iht  Leavei.  [October^ 

widi  graieM  admiration,  tiie  bleas- 
ings  communicated  to  the  heart  by  a 
amcere  love  of  nature,  eomfortmg, 
illuminating,  and  enriching  it : — 

*<  That  neither  evil  tougnet, 
Rtsh  jodgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  aelfiflh 
men, 

Nor  greetings  when  bo  kiadnesB  is,  nor 
•U 

Tfi$  drmry  uUtreimrM     dsiljf  Hfi, 
Shall  e'er  prevail  egaiaet  as,  or  dismib 
Oar  cheerful  £utJi,  that  til  which  we  be- 
hold 

It  full  of  blessing.*' 

The  fourth  line  has  the  we^t  of  a 
homily.  I  should  have  indiided  the 
best  of  all  deacriptioBe  of  worldly 
existence,  the  ^  skue^Jiai^  and  wtpro' 
JStMe;*  &c.  of  Shakspeure,  hot  I 
l^ink  the  time  is  come  to  leave  thai 
illustrious  pmon  to  tlie  rettreBeat 
which  he  sought  and  obtained  in  life, 
but  for  which  his  inielleotual  Idoum 
sigfas  in  vain.  Sorely  if  small 
eyes  of  Dulness  could  read  any  thing 
upon  his  tomb,  it  would  be  the  m- 
PLOEA  PACE.  Why  will  the  oom- 
maitators  persist  in  bfeaJdng  fai  upon 
the  deli^us  tranmdilitT  and  frem 
seclusiiMi  of  his  lo  vdiest  descriptsoaa  f 
We  can  compare  this  barbarity  to 
BoUiinff,  exeept  running  »  tnifai 
through  the  Boek  Gardens  of  Bhen- 
hdm,  or  sinking  a  shaft  among  the 
landsieape  scenery  of  Redleaf.  The 
poetry  of  Shakqieare  is  the  orchenl 
of  ^e  commentators;  and  if  tbev 
visited  it  only  to  keep  dowa  tiie  ran 
grass,  to  destroy  evoy  cre^i^g  rep- 
tile, to  exturpate  ttiy  poisimoiiB  weed, 
or  to  support  anv  weather -beatea 
branch,  we  might  be  dimoaed  to  suf- 
fer or  even  to  commend  tadr  boatlkig 
solicitude.  They  come  with  very 
different  objects,  and  never  depart 
without  leaving  most  disastroas  evi- 
dences of  ^eir  visit,  la  trunkB  atripfed 
of  the  garlanding  ivy,  rantttatad 
boughs,  or  down-trampledeaekmf«B. 
Nay,  Vke  Wordawordi  vpon  a  dif- 
ferent eccadoB,  we  inattm  lets  Jkr 

%mhnt  ik^M  tifA*  fmmmi    iham  9tA^  Ami 
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W  wHhont  notice.  The  mere  asser- 
tfon  of  your  authority  may  produce 
a  good  result.  The  perpetrators  of 
petty  larcenies  are  often  deterred  by 
the  dimmest  persnectiye  of  the  Pem- 
tentiaiT.  Try  what  you  can  accom- 
plish by  hanging  up  your  staff  at 
the  Shakspermn  gate.  Some  chas- 
tisement is  necessary  to  repress  this 
literary  sacrilege  which  seems  to  be 
spreamng.  It  is  endurable  to  hear 
Milton  speaking,  with  a  feryid  and 
affectionate  appropriation  of  "  my 
Shakspeare out  we  haye  no  longer 
patience  when  we  find  the  claim  to  ex- 
chuiye  possession  put  forth  by  some 
would-be  editor,  who  rushes  upon  the 
text,  when  Nature  so  emphatically 
points  him  to  the  index.  And  jet  if 
iny  ludicrous  incident  were  wanting  to 
sonen  the  critical  firown,  it  might  be 
easily  supplied  by  contemplating  the 
indignation  and  hatred  with  which 
these  old  boys,  yrith  all  the  iyy-bush 
about  them,  pursue  and  upset  their 
comjKtitors  in  this  dark  conspiracy  of 
conjecture.  A  modest  commentator — 
tProserpine  in  shorts ! — has  no  sooner 
packed  up  a  little  bundle  of  flowers 
and  fruits  in  his  own  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, than  he  is  waylaid  and  oyer- 
tnmed  by  some  fierce  Pluto,  who 
^  been  pQferinff  the  orchard  on  the 
ypposite  dde :  all  his  happy  industry 
is  lost  in  the  fierce  embrace  that 
nwsters  him,  **  coUecH  flares  ttaiicis 
Cfckkre  remissis.**  There  are  two 
wmmentatorial  names  in  modem  lite- 
rature on  which  we  must  look  with 
regard  and  respect,  and  they  are  the 
learned  and  dfligent  Cottier^  and  the 
ingenious  and  accomplished  Milford, 
,11.  One  of  the  most  beautifhl 
▼ttions  seen  by  him  who  dwells  in  a 
quiet  hamlet, 

"  la  tlie  dtap  unibrage  of  a  gnen  fatU't 


18  the  gradual  dlsaolution  of  a  rainbow ; 
every  hue  waxing  fidnter  and  fainter^ 
It  is  entirely  extinguished.  We 
then  cease  to  wonder  at  the  charming 
'^legories  to  which  it  has  giyen  birth, 
^en  beneath  its  influence,  the  eyes 
w  nature 

"  Begin  to  part  their  fringrea  of  bright 
gold." 

I^id  Bacon,  in  one  of  his  least-read 
^^rks,  notices  the  ancient  super- 


stition that  the  rainbow  wakes  a  sweet 
odour  from  places  oyer  which  it  hangs. 
He  attributes  this  result  to  its  com- 
position, and  its  probable  retention 
of  some  of  the  perfiime  it  had  ab- 
sorbed fh)m  the  flowers.  ^  Consist- 
ing of  a  collection  of  small  drops,  it 
cannot  but  fiill  from  the  air  that  is 
yery  low."  Thus,  to  the  refreshing 
dew  of  the  bow  in  the  heayen  he 
ascribes  a  cheering,  a  brightening^ 
and  a  fertilising  influence.  And  I 
would  speak  with  no  weaker  admira- 
tion of  tnat  more  abiding  bow  which 
poetry  sets  in  the  sky  of  our  common 
work-day  life.  It  seems  to  haye  ab- 
sorbed into  its  own  glittering  column 
the  hues,  as  well  as  the  fmgrance^  of 
those  flowers  of  rich  thought  and 
painted  imagery  from  which  it  is 
woyen.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
from  the  barrenest  spot — the  loneli- 
est way-side  of  poverty,  or  sickness, 
or  grief— over  which  it  is  suspended, 
a  delicious  freshness  and  beauty  are 
drawn  out.  Its  lustrous  dew  falls 
upon  the  withered  feelings  and  faint- 
ing hopes  of  the  heart,  like  the  softest 
ram  upon  the  dusty  leaves  and 
parched  mss  in  autumn.  Not  an 
image  of  loveliness  gathered  up, 
which  does  not  descena  a^ain  in  still 
sweeter  beauty.  Every  field  has  been 
made  holy  ground,  and  thus  nature, 
however  lovely  in  herself, — 

"  By  all  her  blooms,  aiul  miiigl«d  mur- 
murs aear/' 

becomes  still  dearer  to  the  heart  by 
the  charms  of  asaociaticm.  The  em- 
bellishmait  of  poetry  has  imparted 
an  interest  similar  to  that  whicn  his- 
tory bestows  upon  the  lands  of  fancy 
or  religion,  upon  Athens  or  Jerusa- 
lem. The  forest  smiles  upon  you 
with  its  thousand  trees,  wnen  you 
recogniae  with  Wordsworth,  in  those 

**  Arches  cool, 
Fh  baant  of  shapes  whose  glorioos  equi- 
page 

Would  elevate  the  dream 
and  the  orchard  looks  pleasanter  to 
your  eyes  when  you  see,  with  Southey, 
the  moon-rays 

««  Through  thickly  scattered  learei  and 

boughs  grotesque 
MottU  with  maty  thadt  tht  orchard  ilopt ; 
While  o*er  the  chestDat's  fretted  foliage 

greyt 

And  massy,  motionless  tliey  spread.*** 


1^      '  The  works  of  poets  abound  in  descriptions  of  the  varici^^fl^Jy  a^^^aggf^ance 
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And  yet  one  word  more  with  the 
Lord  of  Grorhambnry. 

The  inquiry  into  the  analogies  and 
resemblances  subsisting  between  poets, 
painters,  and  shadows,  as  elaborately 
set  forth  by  one  of  your  inestimable 
contributors  in  a  recent  Number, 
may  be  pleasantly  illustrated  by  a 
passage  from  Lord  Bacon's  Sylva 
tSylvarum^  where  he  says  that  "  the 
uttermost  parts  of  shadows  seem  ever 
to  tremble/*  The  cause  of  which  ap- 
pearance he  finds  in  the  circumstance 
^  that  the  little  motes  we  see  in  the 
sun  do  ever  stir,  though  there  be  no 
wind;  and,  therefore,  those  moving 
in  the  meeting  of  the  light  and  the 
shadow  from  the  light  to  Uie  shadow, 
and  from  the  shadow  to  the  light, 
do  shew  the  shadows  to  move,  because 
the  medium  moYcth;**  and  for  this 
circumstance  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
some  correspondence  in  literary  sun- 
shine. No  shadow  of  reputation, 
however  broad  or  golden,  is  suffered 
to  continue  long  untroubled  upon 
the  surface  of  popular  opinion.  The 
light  motions,  and  fanaes,  and  pre- 
judices of  men — ^the  motes  in  the  sun- 
beam—waving to  and  fro  with  a  busy 
and  dazzling  uncertainty,  deface  and 
scatter  the  repose  of  the  most  majes- 
tic outline.  People  say  that  the  re- 
putation' of  such  an  one,  whether  it 
be  Milton,  or  Bacon,  or  Richardson, 
or  Cervantes,  is  beginning  to  decline 
in  magnitude  and  lustre,  as  well  as 
in  steadiness  and  dignity  of  general 
reception;  but  in  truth  the  shadows 
move  only  because  the  medium  moveth. 
The  very  composition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  natural  taste  must  prevent 
the  constant  preservation  of  any  fame, 
however  splendid.  It  is  not  aifficult 
to  see  that  the  temper  of  our  own 
times  is  assuming  this  aspect  of  rest- 
lessness and  impatience.  Every  man 
lives  and  moves  in  a  hurry;  there 
will  soon  be  no  "  temperate**  upon 
the  glass  of  criticism;  the  noblest 
shadows  will  begin  to  break  up  in 
the  troubled  medium  of  vision;  the 
most  sacred  graves  of  genius  will 
be  violated;  and,  in  the  universal 
impetuosity  of  advance,  what  respect 


can  be  antidpated  for  the  brightest 
reputations  ?  His  will,  indeed,  be  a 
timid  and  reverend  step  that  hesitates 
to  rush  over  the  solemn  shadow  of  a 
Newton  or  a  Hooker ! 

UI.  In  my  former  letter  I  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  the  parable  of 
Abraham  receiving  the  stranger  had 
been  looked  upon  as  the  ffenuine 
production  of  Franklin.  I  had  not 
then  met  with  the  following  very 
satisfactory  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ment by  Lord  Byron.  It  occurs  in 
some  remarks  on  an  article  on  Don 
Juan,  which  appeased  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine^ — "  If  it  were  the  unbe- 
liever's creed,  the  many  pditical 
parodies  of  various  parts  of  the 
Scripture  and  Liturgy,  particularly  a 
oJebrated  one  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  beautijul parable  in/avowr  of 
toleration  by  Frankliny  which  has  ofloi 
been  taken  for  a  reed  extract  from 
Genesis,"  &c  This  is  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  dishonest  motives  of 
Fnudclin,  of  whom  I  have  already 
taken  the  liberty  of  saying,  in  an- 
other place,  that  he  went  throng 
his  moral  life  stooping;  all  his 
thoughts,  desires,  and  actions  being 
of  one  stature ;  his  writings  display- 
ing the  same  stunted  growth  and  un- 
dignified posture;  so  that  in  his  page 
a  great  subject  sometimes  seems  to 
become  less  while  it  is  elucidated,  and 
less  commanding  while  it  is  enforced." 
And  as  to  Jami  (previously  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Bishop 
Taylor),  or,  as  his  name  appears  in 
all  its  ffrandeur  of  proportions,  Motd- 
Idnd  Abdulrahman;  he  lived  at  the 
court  of  the  Turkish  emperor,  Mo- 
hammed IL,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  apparenUy  a  favourite 
with  Tippoo  Sultan,  in  whose  libraiy 
a  large  number  of  his  productions 
were  discovered.  I  should  have 
liked  especially  to  obtain  a  glance  at 
his  treatise  on  the  science  of  letter- 
writing,  in  which  Orientals  have  long 
preserved  so  enviable  a  distinction 
from  European  correspondents.  Yon 
will  readily  f^knowledge  how  ad- 
mirably the  writings  of  Taylor  illus- 
trate and  enforce  the  happy  saying 


of  Buoset,  but  I  have  ne?er  met  with  any  picture  so  curious  or  fantastic  as  Woids- 
worth's  *•  Sky  Prospect  from  the  Plain  of  France 

"  Yon  rampant  cloud  mimics  a  lion's  shape ; 
And  here  combats  a  huge  crocodile,  agape 
A  golden  spear  to  swallow."      Dig..^,  GoOglc 
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of  Cokridfie  (Ze/fer«,Tol.  L  13),  that 
theolo^,  like  an  ample  palace,  con- 
taina  within  itself  mansions  for  every 
form  and  shape  of  knowled^ ;  and 
again  (^Okwrh  and  State,  c.  iv.  51), 
in  reference  to  the  middle  ages,  that 
the  theologians  took  the  lead  because 
the  science  of  theology  was  "  the  root 
snd  the  trunk  of  the  knowledges  that 
dvilised  man,  because  it  gave  unitv 
and  the  circulating  sap  of  life  to  all 
other  aciences,  by  virtue  of  which 
alone  they  coula  be  contemplated 
as  forming  collectively  the  living  tree 
of  knowledge."  Thus  the  eloauence 
of  immortuity  is  the  most  splendid 
utterance  of  the  tongue.  Truih  in 
may  vMt  arrayed  descends  among 
men,  with  the  light  of  Eden  upon 
her  face,  and  tl^  rose  about  her 
fbotstepe.  And  hence  my  exhorta- 
tions to  diligence  and  toil. 

1V«  And  to  diligence  you  must 
obviooBly  add  solitude.  Why  not? 
Yon  enclose  and  darken  the  bird 
when  you  teach  it  to  sing.  The 
landscape  or  the  sunshine  distracts 
its  attention.  And  in  all  human 
industry  of  the  intellect  there  must 
be  the  same  seouesterment  from  the 
gay  scenes  ana  variegated  lights  of 
common  nature.  It  is  cunous  to 
mark  the  lively  signs  by  which  the 
kind  of  nourishment  taken  is  to  be 
ascertained  in  all  branches  of  the 
creation.  The  purple  or  golden  fea- 
ther of  the  bird  tells  of  the  field 
where  the  seed  was  sown.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  butterflies 
are  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  on  which  they  feed,  but  it  is 
quite  within  the  limits  of  analogy 
that  they  should  be.  We  always 
find  these  distinctive  notes  in  the 
works  of  literature.  Demosthenes 
reveals  in  every  pace  the  student  of 
Thucydides,  and  Milton*s  Grecian 
violets  peep  out  under  the  hedges  of 
Paradise.  You  cannot  work  too 
much,  or  persevere  too  lon^f  in  the 
examination  of  great  modeh.  The 


mortality.  Pliny  (lib.  xxxy.  c.  10) 
speaks  of  Protogenes,  as  a  modern 
critic  might  characterise  the  most  in- 
defatiffable  master  of  the  Dutch 
school. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  in  art  and 
literature  the  lamplight  is  thrown 
away.  Quintilian  says  Uiat  the  poet 
Cinna  spent  nine  years  in  composing 
his  Smyrna^  and  Isocrates  ten  in 
writing  and  revising  his  Panegyrics, 
And  it  is  recorded  of  the  admirable 
Bishop  Sanderson,  that,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  lectures,  he  hesitated 
so  often  and  rejected  so  much,  that 
when  the  hour  arrived  for  reading 
them,  he  was  obliged  to  produce,  not 
what  was  best,  but  what  nappened  to 
be  at  hand.  Execution  in  painting 
has  been  defined  by  a  great  proficient 
to  be  the  genius  of  mechanical  per- 
formance.  But  a  distinction  must  be 
always  kept  between  execution  and 
h^:h finish;  the  second  may  be  ac- 
quired by  mere  colour,  the  first 
never ;  lixe  the  blossoming  of  poet- 
ical thought,  it  must  grow  out  of  the 
healthful  vigour  and  life  of  the  in- 
tellect.  Reynolds  destroyed  several 

Eictures  by  the  old  masters,  in  the 
ope  of  finding  the  secret  of  their 
colour;  which  was  as  reasonable  as 
if  we  should  decompose  the  ink  of 
one  of  Milton*s  manuscripts,  to  learn 
how  he  obtained  the  splendour  of 
Comus. 

y.  I  need  add  nothing  to  the  ad- 
mirable praises  of  toleration  pro- 
duced from  Fuller  and  others  in  the 
May  letter.  I  will  only  observe  that 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  accept  the 
aigument  of  Pope,  when  he  attempts 
to  shew  the  vanity  of  reasoning  upon 
human  actions, — 

"  His  principle  of  action  once  explore. 
That  instant  'tis  his  principle  no  more ; 
Like  following  life  though  creatures  you 
dissect, 

You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect. 

I  am  not  so  satisfied  with  this  re- 
 \^      unfli  hia  funertion.  that  the 
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up  a  crystal  in  (hU  direction,  another 
in  Mot  The  same  sun  shall  fall 
upon  it,  but  at  a  different  angle. 
Tne  colours  it  emits  will  accordingly 
vary,  and  yet,  proceeding  from  the 
same  source,  present  similar  hues  in 
combifmtion.  And  so  with  the  ex- 
amination of  every  separate  truth,  a 
fkr  costlier  crystal.  It  changes  its 
colours,  as  the  ray  of  Judgment  fhlls 
upon  it  with  different  d^rees  of  in- 
tioAiy  and  fhlness.  A  doud,  how- 
ever faint,  in  the  natural  sky,  passing 
over  the  sun,  will  dim  every  emana- 
tion of  colour  on  the  crystal,  ex- 
tinguishing some,  obscuring  all.  In 
like  manner  with  a  truth.  Keason  is 
the  sky.  Judgment  k  the  sun.  A 
doud  of  prejudice,  however  faint, 
fl;oing  over  it  darkens  for  a  time  the 
lustre  of  the  truth  itself.  Now  su  rely 
this  ought  to  help  us  in  the  forma- 
tkm  of  a  tolerating  temper.  It  was 
excellently  related  of  Taylor,  by  his 
fHend  and  successor  in  the  see  of 
Down  and  Connor,  that  he  did  not 
consider  ''it  likely  any  one  party 
should  whollv  engross  truth  to  tnem- 
sdves;**  and  that  he  wd^hed  the 
reasons  of  men,  and  not  their  names. 
Thus  many  arrows  of  truth  will  be 
found  in  the  quiver  of  Romanism, 
and  one  or  two  features  of  beauty 
under  the  ugly  vizor  of  Superstition. 
It  is  the  nusfortune  of  our  nature 
that  truths  should  be  contemplated 
in  this  atmosphere  of  opinion,  and  that 
their  crystalline  purity  should  from 
this  cause  present  an  imperfect  and  a 
tarnished  reflection. 

Do  you  recollect  the  galleries  at 
Munich,  which  were  built  and  fitted 
up  under  the  dhrection  of  Von 
lUenze  ?  Well ;  the  prindple  he 
adopted  in  constructing  a  room  Ibr 
the  statues  was,  that  they  should  re- 
ceive light  only /rom  one  tide ;  richly 
coloured  walls  being  at  the  same 
time  substituted  for  the  dingy  grey 
previously  employed.  You  must 
nave  been  delighted  with  the  warm 
and  emphatic  tone  produced  by  this 
arrangement  of  the  Bavarian  archi- 
tect. But  the  arrangement  whidi 
answers  so  wdl  with  statuesy  is  far 
less  satisfketory  when  applied  to  chu' 
raeters:  yet  tne  coloured  wall  and 
the  light  from  a  single  side,  are  the 


the  Leavei.  [October, 

general  prindples  of  critical  archi- 
tecture. 

yi.  I  have  given  several  exami^ 
of  literary  resemblance,  let  me  add 
one  of  a  very  different  character,  one 
belonging  to  the  fine  arts  of  the  table. 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes's  Pediawur 
/Hend,  Naid  Mahomed  Shureef, 
whom  he  met  at  Cabool,  spoke  with 
rapture  of  some  wine,  of  which  two 

g 'asses  sent  a  man  to  deep.  Bumes 
Id  him  that  the  English  notion  of 
ffood  wine  consisted  in  being  able  to 
arink  a  large  quantity  of  it  without 
any  unpleasant  or  soporific  eflects. 
''A  baa  plan,**  replied  Mahomed, 
^for  a  man  must  then  drink  till  he  is 
as  larce  asa butt :  no,  no,  ours  is  the 
best  plan."   You  would  scarcdy  ex- 
pect to  find  a  similar  sentiment  in 
Johnson ;  yet  he  of  Bolt  Court  and  be 
of  Peshawur  coindded  completdy. 
^  Brandy  is  the  best,**  said  Johnson 
"  because  it  operates  sooner.**  And' 
in  refutation  of  Burke's  panegyric  of 
claret,  he  exclaimed,  ^You^ll  be 
drowned  by  it  before  it  has  any  effect 
upon  you.    The  doctor's  arrange- 
ment of  three  distinguished  liquors  is  \ 
well  known ;  claret  for  boys,  port  for  ' 
men,  brandy  ibr  heroes.   But  Fhito'f 
theory  is  tne  most  curious.  Until 
eighteen,  he  interdicted  the  use  of 
wine  altogether ;  after  that  age  up  to 
thirty,  a  moderate  allowance  is  given ; 
and  after  forty,  he  appears  to  ha^-e 
deemed  it  wise  to  remove  all  re- 
strictions, and  to  let  wine  be  drunk 
at  discretion.   The  prettiest  employ- 
ment of  wine  is  that  observed  in  tne 
celebration  of  Hebrew  weddings ;  the 
drinking  of  it  is  accompanied  with 
benedictions,  and  when  the  glass  or 
vessd  is  emptied,  it  is  dashed  upon 
the  ground  and  broken,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  fragili^  of  existence.  With 
re^rd  to  the  Roman  customs  of  wiae- 
dnnkittg  we  have  little  certain  h- 
formation.  We  are  not  better  in- 
formed as  to  Grecian  habits.  Bnt 
in  connexion  with  Johnson  one  dr- 
cumstance  may  be  noticed,  which 
places  the  Athenian  and  the  London 
philosopher  in  strong  contrast;  it 
ma  ^  boast  of  Socratef  that  he  had 
never  entered  a  tavern. 

Believe  me  to  be,  dear  sff,  «n- 
cerdy  yourB,  M.  A. 
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TUREB  ADVEKTUEES  BEFORE  MIDVIOHT. 


I  MATS  had  more  than  one  advaitare 
m  thoae  £aat  Indian  jonglea,  amongst 
whid  so  many  of  my  eariy  yean 
were  spent,  bat  not  <Mie  that  pos« 
sesaes  more  of  truth  and  less  of  the 
appearance  of  it  than  that  which 
befell  my  friend  Chisholm.  For  many 
yeara  be  was  my  brother-officer  and 
ekum.  We  arrived  at  Madras  to^* 
ther,  haying  shared  the  problematical 
oomfcNrta  of  the  same  cabin  as  pasBan* 
gers  on  board  the  David  Seott,  a 
vesKl  of  which  the  only  distinct  re*' 
collections  I  retain  are,  that  it  was 
freigbted  with  young  ladies,  cadets, 
and  iMMTses ;  and  eoramanded  by  an 
nneoath  no-sailor,  with  whom  I  was 
inocaaantly  getting  into  all  sorts  of 
wtxwpeB^  from  whica  the  cool,  manly, 
tff^bdGoaXe  bearing  of  Chisholm  was 
ss  inecosantiy  extricating  me.  We 
were  poeted  to  do  duty  with  the 
same  regiment,  drilled  together,  quis- 
led togeUier  as  the  most  eaormously 
and  iBeontn>vertibly  green  ffriffins 
that  ever  quitted  the  oatmetd  ban* 
necka  of  bonny  Scotland  for  the 
cany  and  rice  of  India,  and  studied 
together  the  {^tturals  peculiar  to 
the  Hindustam  language  under  the 
flame  moonshi.  At  len^b,  the  eom- 
paakms  were  separated.  Chisholm 
was  ordered  to  Dbarwar,  I  to  Ban- 
ealore;  and,  after  two  years,  when 
be  obtained  a  month's  furlough  to 
the  latter  niy  station  to  viiit  me,  the 
iaoideiits  I  am  f^ing  to  tdl,  in 
fllra^ilibrward,  smdier  s  phrase,  were 
in  efteet  the  adventures  of  a  single 
evenfaig* 

He  had  pitched  his  tent  ibr  tli^ 
nklii  among  the  low,  rocky,  barren 
hSa,  on  one  of  which  stands  the 
droog<t  or  fort  of  Chittledroog,  aad 
after  spending  part  of  the  day  in 
inspeccW  this  m\\  eonsideraUe  pos* 
session  of  the  Mysore  n^h,  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  India,  he 
resolved  on  devoting  the  long  after- 
noon before  him  to  his  fowling- 
pieoe,  for  he  was  an  inveterate  ^rts- 
maa,  the  best  shot  in  his  regiment. 
At  that  period  there  was  no  battalion 
garrisoned  hi  the  Spotted  Fort  (for 
such  is  the  meanfeg  of  Chittledroog), 
which,  though  a  romantic  and  pic- 
turssqoe  st&oo,  is  yet  ooosideied 


unhealthy.   The  water  is  scanty,  and 

of  a  bad  quality;  aad  the  nuddany 
or  plain,  extending  for  ten  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  four  from 
east  to  west,  consists  of  that  black 
soil  called  cotton-ground,  which  the 
natives  assert  to  be  the  matrix  where 
is  generated  unwhdesome  exhala- 
tions. In  the  customary  style  of 
Asiatic  fortified  rocks,  Chittledroog 
is  surronnded  by  several  walls  whhin 
one  Miother,  the  outermost  of  which 
might  be  taken  without  endangering 
the  safe^  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
central  citadel  or  fortalice. 

It  was  towards  the  eastern  jnnffles 
beyond  the  plain  that,  on  a  sultry 
afltemoon,  Chisholm  directed  his  steps, 
having  told  his  domestics  not  to  ex- 
peet  him  before  dusk,  but  to  prepare 
for  an  early  start  on  the  following 
morning. 

^I  had  a  vilk^ps  lad  with  me  as 
beater,**  said  Chishohn,  ''and  though 
once  or  twice  he  refoaed  to  accom- 
pany me  in  certain  directions,  affirm- 
ing that  there  were  tigers  and  pui- 
thers  in  those  parts,  I  found  him 
expert  in  the  use  of  his  beating-pole 
— «  poor  substitute,  notwithstanding, 
for  a  pointer  i  and  so  successful  was 
I,  that  before  it  was  five  o'clock  I 
had  already  bagged  a  brace  of  florikin, 
that  most  delicate  species  of  bustard, 
a  hare  or  two,  and  a  sirus,  which 
latter  bbrd  I  presented  to  the  boy,  to 
his  forest  delight ;  and  as  I  was  un- 
willing to  return  so  soon,  I  sent  him 
back  with  the  game,  having  received 
instructions  fh>m  him  how  to  steer  my 
course. 

When  he  left  me,  I  flung  myself 
down  on  the  short,  crisp  herbage  in 
rqMse;  and  there,  in  that  drMmv 
sort  of  wakefhlness,  whidi,  beneatn 
the  blue  sky  of  India,  when  the 
eo^erbsaezesofcoaungi^ht  breathe^ 
bntdonotUow,is  one  of  our  chkilBst 
Inxaries,  I  mi^  hare  peaceably 
remained  until  it  was  time  to  retrace 
my  steps  tentwards,  bad  I  not  been 
aronsea  by  the  shrill  cry  of  a  pea- 
cock, which,  rismg  sk>wly  from  be- 
hind me,  steadily  winnowed  its  way, 
scarce  two  fbet  from  the  ground,  to 
the  woods  beyond.  'ShfJl  I  seek 
for  the  vein  of  g^  ^^ijg^  Jt^or 
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for  the  sage  bird  that  avoids  it?* 
For  I  remembered  the  common  Hin- 
doo superstition,  which  asserts  that 
the  peacock  has  so  great  a  horror  of 
gold,  that  aware  of  its  presence,  and 
though  averse  to  make  use  of  its 
heavy  wings,  it  flies  over  the  earth 
in  which  a  vein  of  the  pernicious  ore 
is  concealed.  Neither  did  I  forget 
the  more  probable  belief,  that  where 
peafowl  are  found,  there  too  inhabits 
the  tieer^  But  I  had  never  shot  a 
peacock,  and  the  sportnum's  lust 
overcoming  both  the  miser's  greed 
and  the  prudent  man*s  caution,  I 
started  up  from  the  voluptuous  rest 
into  which  I  had  fallen,  and  was 
deep  in  the  thick  mazes  of  an 
undeniable,  though  not  thick  forest, 
ere  I  felt  convin^  that  this  was  the 
principal  quarter  prohibited  by  my  lit- 
tle guide.  I  had  twice  raised  the  gor- 
geous bird,  and  twice  fired  in  vain, 
when,  as  I  was  crossing  a  narrow 
dongur^  or  ravine,  over  which  it  had 
passed,  and  through  which  ran  a  lit- 
tle thread  of  water,  my  eyes  became 
all  at  once  riveted  on  certain  marks 
in  the  sandy  soil, — the  unmistak- 
able bagh-ka'punja, — the  traces  of  a 
cheeta's  feetl  Knowing  that  the 
leopard  and  panther  frequent  the 
deepest  dells,  making  their  dens  in 
such  cool  retreats  as  are  likely  to 
furnish  water  as  well  as  shade,  1  re- 
solved on  instant  return ;  but  had 
not  retraced  my  way  forty  paces  ere 
a  loud  growl  in  advance  startled  me 
into  the  certain^  of  near  and  imme- 
diate danger.  ^Before  me,  in  almost 
the  very  tract  I  had  come,  and  glar- 
ing through  the  acacia  bushes,  I 
saw  a  pair  of  fiery  globes, — ^the  eyes 
of  the  crouching  peril ;  whilst  lash- 
ing its  tail,  it  gave,  in  truth, '  dread- 
ful note  of  preparation.* 

was,  as  nearly  as  I  could  cal- 
culate, within  two  springs  of  it.  My 
Manton  was  loaded,  but  not  with 
ball;  to  my  right  was  open  space, 
leading  to  a  few  scattered  kaveety  or 
wood-apple  trees,  between  which  and 
me  the  ground  seemed  to  have  been 
recently  broken  up  for  several  yards, 
for  it  was  here  and  there  cut  up,  di- 
vested of  turf,  the  grass  lying  about, 
while  leaves  and  branches  were 
strewed  over  all.  A  glance  was  suf- 
ficient to  convince  that,  if  attainable, 
my  post  of  defence  would  be  the 
bole  of  the  nearest,  which  was  dso 
the  largest  tree ;  but  almost  despair- 


ing of  reaching  it  ere  the  checta 
made  his  attack,  instead  of  turning 
back,  I  effected  a  sudden  leap  to  the 
right,  and  in  another  moment  gained 
the  desired  position,  yet,  not  without 
running  another  and  an  unexpected 
risk ;  for,  in  my  momentary  descent 
upon  the  intervening  space,  I  found 
the  leaf-strewn  soil  give  way  under 
me,  and  instantly  be<^e  aware  that 
beneath  it  was  a  hollow  or  chasm  of 
some  sort. 

In  another  instant,  the  onsteady 
footing  I  had  there  occupied  was  in- 
vaded by  the  pursuing  cneeta !  The 
enormous  and  ferocious  creature, 
lighting  within  a  foot  of  me,  at  the 
very  verge  of  the  pitfall — for  sudi 
indeed  it  proved — had  scarcely 
touched  the  treacherous  superstruc- 
ture, ere  the  whole  giving  way,  be 
was  precipitated  backwards, — still, 
however,  clinging  by  his  fore-paws 
to  the  margin,  whence  his  hot  and 
fetid  breath  struck  against  my  fore- 
head !  In  my  utmost  terror  I  could 
yet  gaze  with  a  strange  fascination 
on  the  grand,  but  awful  appearance 
of  the  animal, — ^itself  full  of  fear  as 
well  as  rage,  its  eyes,  red  and  ra- 
venous, sent  a  chill  to  my  blood, 
while  from  its  distended  jaws,  co- 
vered with  spumy  foam,  issued  the 
appalling  discord  of  its  voice.  Once 
it  raised  itsdf  so  completely  &om 
the  chasm  into  which  its  hinder  parts 
depended,  that  [  made  sure  it  would 
efiect  its  escape ;  and,  with  a  last  ef- 
fort, I  raised  my  fowlinff-pieoe,  level- 
led it  at  its  eyes,  ana  fired.  The 
cheeta,  yelliug  hideously,  fell  into 
the  pit ;  and  breathing  a  fmrent 
thanksgiving  for  such  an  issue  to  my 
well-founded  apprehensions,  I  sank, 
utterly  unable  to  stand,  upon  the 
ground. 

But  it  was  no  time  for  delay, 
the  evening  was  advancing,  shadows 
were  already  lengthening  into  gi- 
gantic grot^ueness;  and  I  had  so 
entirely  entangled  myself  in  the  jun- 
gle, that  I  could  not  be  certain  of 
my  way  out  of  it  On,  however,  I 
struck,  till  finding  myself  still  mare 
deeply  involved  m  its  fastnesses,  I 
paused  to  reflect.  The  sun  was  set- 
ting :  its  golden  light,  flEdlmg  like 
the  intangible  shadows  of  a  tro(^  of 
briffht  spirits  on  the  green  branches 
of  Uie  trees,  reminded  me,  that  as  I 
had  come  towards  the  east,  I  shovld 
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ing  luminary.  But  the  thickets  in- 
creased in  size,  the  jungle  thickened, 
— there  were  numerous  ravines  and 
^llies  in  the  course  I  had  taken; 
and  I  really  felt  very  uncomfortable. 
Presently  I  foimd  myself  at  the 
mouth  of  a  sort  of  cave,  and  con- 
cluding it  might  be  the  lair  of  the 
cheeta  or  his  mate,  I  turned  away 
fitmi  it,  and  ascended  a  slight  mound 
eoyered  with  soft  moss  and  parasite 
plants,  which,  indeed,  provea  to  be 
the  roof  of  the  autre ';  for,  whilst  I 
groped  on  hands  and  knees,  escalad- 
mg  the  slippery  yet  gradual  ascent, 
a  sound  of  human  voices  reached  me, 
and  I  had  scarcely  paused  to  listen 
ere,  lo  I  the  whole  gave  way,  whilst, 
as  if  in  ridiculous  imitation  of  my 
recent  foe,  down  I  fell,  unhurt,  but 
sorely  alarmed,  amonest  a  group 
who  were  assuredly  stiU  more  terri- 
fied than  myself!  Screams,  cries, 
imprecations,  assailed  me  I 

"  *  Bhavg!  Bhaug!  It  is  a  tiger !' 
cried  one. 

"  '  Afreet!  ghowl !  peesJuuh!  It 
is  a  goblin,  a  spectre,  a  demon,*  said 
another ;  and  when  at  length  I  got 
np,  picking  up  my  uninjured  limbs 
and  Manton,  I  found  myself  in  the 
centre  of  a  subterranean  hut ;  the 
occupants  of  which  were  an  old 
man,  a  woman,  and  a  boy, — all  of 
whom  had  evidently  been  busily 
tending  a  great  fire,  on  which  were 
placed  the  simple  utensils  employed 
by  the  natives  in  the  distillery  of 
smuggled  arrack.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  secret  retreat  of  a  kulaly  or  dis- 
tiller of  spirituous  liquor. 

**  In  a  very  few  words  I  explained 
the  nature  of  the  accident — tne  ad- 
venture of  the  cheeta — and  my  desire 
to  bestow  a  bukshish  (gratuity)  on 
whoever  would  point  out  the  path 
I  should  take.  Great  was  the  joy  of 
the  poor  people  to  hear  that  the 
cheeta  bad  been  snared ;  they  assured 
me  that  its  escape  from  the  pit  was 
impossible,  and  its  mate  haa  been 
killed  some  weeks  before.  Beseech- 
ing me  to  retain  the  secret  of  their 
retreat  between  the  lips  of  silence, 
they  directed  the  boy  to  ^ut  me  in 
the  right  track,  from  which  I  had 
considerably  deviated,  and  I  left 
them.  But  the  terrors  of  the  night 
were  not  yet  over. 

**It  was  now  dark,  (juite  dark. 
The  sudden  and  brief  tvralight  of  our 
Jndiaa  climes  bad  come  and  gone 


whilst  I  remained  in  the  underground 
hut,  which,  indeed,  I  found  to  be  on 
the  very  borders  of  the  plain,  hidden 
among  the  last  thickets  of  the  jungle. 
We  had  not  gone  a  mile  of  the  six 
which  I  was  told  I  had  to  proceed,  be- 
fore my  little  guide,  stumbling  over 
somethmg  in  the  narrow  patnway, 
fell,  cutting  his  knee  against  a  stone. 
I  had,  fortunately,  the  East  Indian 
sportsman's  usual  supply  of  diachylon 
about  me,  which  I  applied  to  the 
wound ;  but,  as  the  poor  child  walked 
with  difficulty  and  seemed  anxious  to 
return,  I  made  him  describe  the  di- 
rection I  had  to  pursue  and  dismissed 
him,  enriched  beyond  all  former  ex- 
perience— in  the  possession  of  a  ru- 
pee. He  told  me  I  had  but  to  follow 
the  straightforward  track  to  reach 
my  place  of  encampment,  and  I  did 
not  think  it  likely  I  could  diverge 
from  the  one  limited  path  into  any 
soil  more  rugged  and  unbeaten. 
There  was  no  moon  as  yet,  and  the 
wide  open  plain,  here  and  there  in- 
tersected by  slight  gravelly  ravines, 
the  summer-dried  beds  of  mountain- 
torrents  in  the  monsoon,  and  here 
and  there  a  tuft  of  bushes  or  a  clump 
of  trees  seemed  almost  boundless. 
Behind  me  I  could  still  define  the 
dusky  shadows  of  woods  and  hUls, 
but  m  front  all  was  level  vacancy, 
except  far,  far  in  advance,  where  a 
twinkling  light  denoted  the  night- 
fire  of  a  pi&rim,  the  habitation  of 
man,  or  the  snrine  of  a  faquir.  This 
was  the  point  given  me  to  march 
upon,  and  whilst  it  lasted  all  went 
well ;  but  it  soon  disappeared,  and  I 
saw  it  no  more. 

"All  the  sounds  and  sensations 
peculiar  to  an  Asiatic  night  were 
gathering  around  me  as  I  slowly  pro- 
ceeded. The  aur  was  agreeably  cool, 
a  myriad  of  insects,  bom  of  darkness, 
filled  the  atmosphere ;  the  fetid  green 
bug  stuck  in  my  hair,  mosquitos 
buzzed  hungrily  about  my  ears,  and 
large  white-winged  moths,  with  ob- 
tuse pertinacity,  mistook  my  eyes 
for  some  luminous  food ;  crickets 
and  erashoppers  chirruped  loudly 
around,  occasionally  a  night-owl 
hooted  across  the  waste,  and  as  I 
crossed  a  small  runnel  of  water  a 
flock  of  the  huge  white  herons,  called 
paddi-birds  from  their  frequenting 
the  wet  paddi,  or  rice-fields,  rose  si- 
multaneously from  their  drink,  look- 
tog  «  they  %w  . 
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troop  of  giMMti  m  inowy  shnmdsL 
There  was  the  boom  of  a  bitteni,  and 
the  eroak  of  man^  bull-firogs ;  and, 
bj  and  bj,  beaatifbl  in  the  {Mtchj 
darkness  which  precedes  the  rne  of 
the  moon,  the  sk  v  was  thronged  with 
ire-flies.  They  cuneed,  and  gleamed, 
and  glittered  around  me,  like  floating 
gems ;  they  decked  the  trees  of  a 
iope^  or  groTe,  throngh  whkh  I 
passed  till  eyei^  branch  seemed  les- 
tooned  with  fairy  lamps,  every  leaf 
dewed  wit^  dn^  of  mamonds,  and 
mbies,  and  emerakls }  and  I  paused 
in  mute  admiration  to  look  at  them. 
Sttddenly,  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
appeared  before  me,  and  as  if  swayed 
bj  some  inscrutable  policy  of  their 
own,  they  tamshed,  and  all  again 
was  obscurity.  Indeed,  it  was  now 
so  dark  that  I  knew  the  moon  must 
soon  arise,  and  feeling  a  certain  se- 
curity in  remaining  rail,  I  resolved 
to  wait  till  the  nkrht  grew  lighter. 
I  had  descended  a  uight  sandy  deflle 
and  was  seated  on  a  bank  near  the 
little  rill,  which  in  breadth  was  not  a 
3rard  across;  the  delicious  coolness  of 
the  breeze,  the  rich  odour  that  came 
wafted  frcHn  the  golden  blossoms  of 
some  babooU  (gum-arabic  trees)  near 
me,  the  disappearance  of  the  annoy- 
ing insects,  wad  a  considerable  d^ree 
of  fatigue,  combined  to  drowse  my 
facultiei,  and  I  was  supinely  yielding 
to  the  irresistible  clasp  of  a  slumber, 
when,  all  at  once  something  hurtled 
past  me,  a  whirring  sort  of  nwse  was 
beard,  some  sharp  substance  struck 
me  painfulhr  on  my  extended  leg,  a 
sound  as  of  the  Idattering  oi  many 
rods  struck  together  in  quick  suc- 
cession followed,  and  aU  was  again 
silent!  In  violent  terror,  I  put  my 
hand  to  my  leg,  and  found  that,  in 
truth,  something  had  jnerced  through 
my  trousers,  for  blood  was  running 
from  the  wound.  I  could  see  nO'* 
thing,  but  I  drew  somethii^  from 
the  ground.  Could  it  be  an  arrow  ? 
Nay,  it  was  the  newfy-dropped  mdU 
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it  advisable  to  remove  from  tlJ 
proximity  of  water;  and,  creepbs 
up  into  the  plain,  threw  myself  dowo 
on  the  dry,  hispid  spear-grasi,  when 
I  ocmtrived  for  a  fow  minutes  U 
keep  awake;  but,  alas!  (a  word 
whKh  the  clever  youn^  author  d 
Eolhen  avers  is  never  spoken,  thopgli 
(^ten  written)  just  ae  I  was  comdoei 
of  a  coming  grey  to  the  skies,  the 
god  of  sleep,  too  strong  for  me,  it* 
tacked  me,  and  I  sneeumbed. 

No  doubt  of  It;  I  slept  soundly 
sweetly;  no  doubt  of  it  Ihsfi 
never,  tmee  tken^  slept  in  the  open 
air  eiUier  soundly  or  sweetly,  for  my 
awiddng  was  full  of  horror !  Before 
I  was  fully  awake,  however,  I  had  s 
strange  perception  of  dancer,  wliidi 
tied  me  down  to  the  earth,  wamiqg 
me  against  all  motion.  I  knew  thit 
there  was  a  shadow  creeping  orer 
me,  beneath  which  to  lie  in  dmub 
inaction  was  the  wisest  resource.  I 
felt  that  my  lower  extremities  were 
being  invaded  by  the  heavy  coflt  of 
a  living  chain ;  but,  as  if  a  provi- 
dential opiate  bad  been  infused  into 
my  system,  preventing  all  more- 
ment  of  thew  or  sinew,  I  knew  not 
till  I  was  wide  awake  that  an  emr- 
mous  serpent  covered  the  whole  of 
my  nether  limbs^  up  to  the  kneee. 

'  My  God,  I  am  fostl*  was  the 
mental  exdamation  I  made  as  CTCiy 
drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  seemed 
turned  to  ice ;  and  anon  I  ibock  like 
an  aspen  leaf,  until  the  very  fetr 
that  my  sudden  palsy  might  rouse 
the  reptile  occasioned  a  revukioD  of 
feeling,  and  I  again  lay  paralysed. 
It  slept,  or  at  ul  events  remained 
stirless ;  and  how  long  it  so  remained 
I  know  not,  for  time  to  the  foarstruck 
is  as  the  ring  of  eternity.  All  at 
once  the  sky  cleared  up,  the  moon 
shone  out,  the  stars  were  over  me  ;  I 
could  see  them  all  as  I  lay  stretched 
on  my  side,  one  hand  under  vsj 
head,  whence  I  dared  not  remore  it^ 
nor  dared  I  kx^  downwards  at  tbe 
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periiaps,  eertain  desiructioD,  some- 
dung  spnmg  upon  mj  shoulder — 
upon  the  reptile !  There  was  a  e^rill 
cry  from  the  new  assailant,  a  loud 
appalling  hiss  from  the  serpent;  for 
an  instant  I  coald  feel  them  wrestling, 
as  it  were,  on  my  body ;  in  the  neirt, 
they  were  beside  me  on  the  tarf ;  in 
another,  a  £ew  paees  off,  stmggting, 
twistinff  round  each  other,  fighti^ 
fhrioasTy,  I  b^ld  them,  —  a  vumg' 
or  ichmonon^  and  a  co2ra  di 
mpellol 

''I  started  up,  I  watched  that  most 
angular  combat,  for  all  vras  now  as 
cksrasday.  I  saw  them  stand  ahx^ 
for  a  moment ;  the  deep  yenomous 
iaacination  of  the  snaky  nance  powers 
le»  sg^nst  the  quick,  keen,  restless 
orbs  of  its  exponent ;  I  saw  this  duel 
of  the  eye  exchange  once  more  for 
doaer  conflict ;  I  saw  that  the  mung-> 
Iwos  was  bitten,  that  it  darted  away, 
doubtless  m  search  of  that  still  nn** 
known  i^t  whose  juices  are  its 
«Ueged  antklote  agwni  snake'^bite; 
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that  tt  returned  with  fresh  Yi|;our  to 
the  attack ;  and  then,  glad  sight  I  I 
saw  the  cobra  di  capello,  maimed 
from  hooded  he^  to  scaly  tail,  fall 
lifeless  from  its  hitherto  erect  position, 
with  a  baffled  hiss ;  whilst  tne  won- 
derful victor,  indulging  itself  in  a 
series  of  fierce  leaps  upon  the  body 
of  its  antagonist,  danced  and  bounded 
about,  purring  toad  spitting  like  an 
enragea  cat  1 

Little  graceful  creature  1  I  have 
ever  since  5cpt  a  pet  munghoos,  the 
most  attacheo,  the  most  playfril,  and 
most  frog-derourmg  of  au  fayourites. 

M  I  yery  Boon  found  my  way  to 
my  tent,  where  there  were  some 
strange  surmises  about  my  absence. 
Need  I  tell  you  bow  I  enjoyed  my 
enrrv  and  rice  that  night,  late  as  ft 
was  r  or  how  I  countermanded  the 
marching  orders  for  next  nu>ming  ? 
or  how  soundly  I  slept  after  those 
*  Three  Adventures  be£ure  Mid- 
night P'" 
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(the  SfiQUBL  TO  ▲BDlfOSS.) 


If,  courteous  reader,  you  were  not 
tired  of  me  in  our  late  ramble  about 
Ardmore,  will  you  favour  me  once 
niore  with  your  company?  and,  as 
we  itrdl  along,  I  will  try  to  amuse 
you  with  what  Sir  Walter  Scott 
would  call  auM  world  stories.'*  I 
want  to  take  you  to  a  place  by  the 
Ka  called  Ardo,  where  there  is  a 
new  residence  on  an  old  site.  Direct 
by  the  road  it  would  be  little  more 
than  a  mile  from  Ardmore ;  but  we 
^1  flo  round  by  the  cliffs,  because 
It  n  the  most  agreeable  course  for  us 
tonuimie. 

We  will  set  out  from  the  ruined 
<^nuch  uDon  the  cliff,  and  proceed 
'ond  Ardmore  Head ;  and,  lor  your 
cntvemenee,  it  shall  be  a  dear,  bncht, 
genial  day.  The  sun  glitters  play- 
upon  the  wide  sea  before  us^ 
where  the  little  poppling  waves  are 
Bwdling  and  breakmg,  wd  enliven- 
%the  daric  hive  expanse  with  their 
wmte foam.  Ihaye  read  somewhere 
^  the  idea  ef  the  coca  fomd  aad 


certamly  hapdsonae  uniform  of  the 
British  navy  was  taken  from  this  very 
aspect  of  the  sea,  the  white  foam 
cresting  the  Uue  water.  I  like  the 
thought;  it  is  pretty  and  imagina- 
tive. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you  before 
the  rocks  Wow  us,  with  their  vary- 
ing tints,  and  strwling  ivy,  and 
tufts  of  sea^pinks.  The  ocean  waves 
have  hollowed  them  into  caverns, 
Bonae  of  which  are  of  considerable  siae^ 
particularly  one  called  the  Parlia- 
ment Cave;  but  th^^  can  onl^  be 
entered  by  boat.  The  pwsa  is  so 
short  and  close  here,  that  it  is  almost 
slippery;  I  pick  out  the  patches  of 
purple  heath  to  tread  in,  and  steady 
my  st^ ;  but  the  dose,  low,  gold^ 
frfrze  adies  me :  so  much  better  do 
the  fierce  and  resentful  often  Uae 
than  the  mild  and  passive.  Still,  we 
love  the  pretty  heath,  and  dry  its 
bells  for  our  wmter  flower-pots,  and 
leave  the  forxe  to  iSeed  the  peasant's 
file.  Thiswhitadflf-roseiMcrcm 
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along  the  ground  more  like  an- herb 
than  a  shrub,  and  is  covered  with 
such  myriads  of  small  thorns,  and  is 
so  prolific  of  flowers,  is  exquisitively 
sweet :  no  garden-rose  surpasses  it  in 
perfume.  And  here  the  grass  is 
gemmed  with  the  tiny  eye-bright; 
you  must  examine  it  closely  to  see 
the  streaks  of  orange  and  brown  in 
its  little  white  blossoms. 

We  are  upon  Kam  Head.  This  is 
a  fine  bold  promontory;  see  how 
deeply  the  rocks  are  indented  in  tall 
upright  chasms,  and  how  clear  and 
green  the  water  looks  in  the  fairy 
creeks  below.  From  this  head,  if  you 
are  not  near-sighted,  you  may  have 
an  uninterrupt^  view  up  to  Water- 
ford;  even,  I  am  told,  to  Hook 
Tower  and  the  county  Wexford.  This 
unsightly  square  ruin  was  a  martello 
tower,  once  intended  for  a  look-out 
post  in  war  time.  There,  far  away 
on  a  promontory  in  the  county  CJork, 
is  the  dark  outlme  of  the  tower  that 
answered  to  the  present  one.  This  is 
not  an  agreeable  ruin,  because  it  is  the 
wreck  of  man*8  rude  hands,  and  not 
of  Time's  quiet  touch,  mellowing  and 
embellishing,  even  while  he  detroys. 

Let  us  more  westward.  You  may 
get  a  view  of  Youghal,  backed  by 
Its  sheltering,  wooded  hills,  and  its 
harbours,  and  the  embouchure  of  the 
Blackwater.  That  steep,  bluff- formed 
island,  which  you  perceive  about  nine 
miles  from  Youghal,  is  called  Cable 
(formerly  Capel)  Island.  It  is  like 
the  Steep  Holms  in  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel; but,  barren  and  naked  rock 
though  it  be,  it  has  its  local  history. 
In  1696,  a  French  privateer  had  the 
impudence  to  drop  anchor  there,  to 
capture  several  fishing  -  boats,  and 
then  send  in  one  of  them  to  the  town 
to  demand  provisions,  keeping  the 
crews  of  the  others  as  hostages.  The 
town,  however,  manned  a  boat  with 
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gossip's  son*8  brother-in-law  wd 
one  of  the  mm  that  was  tuck  by  th^ 
great  French  ship."  ! 

About  1631  these  seas  were  sota^ 
times  visited  by  Captain  Kutt,  i 
famous  purate,  wno  infested  the  we» 
tern  parts  of  the  county  Cork,  aal 
even  sometimes  made  descents  upd 
the  shores.  He  had  three  ships  midei 
his  command:  his  own,  a  20-gan 
ship  of  300  tons  burden ;  a  vessel  oi 
160  tons,  which  he  took  from  t}ie 
port  of  St  Maloes,  and  made  hi^ 
vice-admiral;  and  the  third,  moont- 
ing  fifteen  guns,  he  had  captured 
from  the  port  of  Dieppe.  Tradition 
says  that  Kutt  and  hb  crew  occa- 
sionally landed  at  Cable  Island  to 
bury  uieir  treasures,  and  that  the 
hoards  still  remain  there  undit- 
covered,  and  defying  search,  ha?iitf 
been  magically  secured  by  the  horm 
spell  usual  among  buccaneers  of  sae* 
nficing  a  Kcgro  on  the  spot,  and  thenl 
burying  him  with  the  treiuure,  orer 
which  his  imprisoned  spirit  Uience- 
forth  keeps  an  effectual  watcb. 
Captain  Nutt  subsequently  aban- 
doned his  evil  courses,  and  was  par- 
doned by  the  government;  but  be 
never  removed  the  deposit,  because, 
as  tradition  says,  he  could  not  break 
the  spell  alone,  or  without  the  con- 
currence of  his  former  coadjutors. 
So  the  hoard  still  lies  in  the  rocky 
recesses  of  Cable  Island,  reluctantly 
guarded  by  the  unlaid  ghost  of  the 
poor  murdered  black. 

We  must  now  scramble  downwards 
as  steadily  as  we  can  along  the  steep 
declivity ;  clamber  over  these  roagb, 
loose  crags,  and  jump  down.  Here 
we  are  on  a  fine  smooth  platform  of 
rock,  looking  as  if  nature  had  been 
aided  by  art  m  its  formation.  Under 
our  feet  is  a  perfectly  level  floor  of 
stone ;  at  our  back  a  smooth,  equally 
level,  rocky  wall ;  below  us,  masses 
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Thifl  platform  is  called  the  Name 
Kock ;  K>r  its  smoothness  has  invited 
so  many  to  cut  their  names  upon  it, 
that  it  is  completely  covered  with 
inscriptions  and  dates,  like  the  pave- 
ment of  a  cathedral.  It  is  said  that 
the  kte  King  William  lY.,  who 
visited  Cork,  Tou^hal,  and  Ardmore, 
when  Prince  William  Henry,  a  young 
naval  officer,  actually  cut  his  name 
here  with  his  own  princely  fingers ; 
and  I  have  been  tola  that  some  per- 
sons of  highly  &voured  eyesight  have 
hoasted  of  their  discovering  it;  but 
ndtber  I  nor  any  of  my  acquaint- 
ances ever  could  see  it.  The  lucky 
"  seers  "  must  have  been  near  relatives 
of  a  8harp»-eyed  coast-surveyor  once 
stationed  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
who  announced  one  day  in  his  re- 
port, ^  Two  sail  on  the  horizon,  and 
two  more  out  of  sight**  How  he 
must  have  disdained  the  plain  mat- 
ter-of-fiurt  of  Tilburina's  fether :— - 

"  The  Spanish  fleet  thou  canst  not  see, 
because 
It  is  not  yet  in  sight."* 

But  here  is  a  name  I  want  you  to 
look  at,  "  J.  Coghhm,  1786.*^  The 
Httcribar  was  the  proprietor  of  Ardo, 
tlie  place  to  which  we  are  proceedins^, 
And  we  shall  speak  of  his  family 
anoD. 

.  Here  at  the  end  of  this  platform, 
and  standing  in  the  sea,  is  a  curious 
exactly  resembling  a  cottage 
*wned  into  stone;  see,  here  is  the 
very  chimney.  I  am  quite  sure  there 
must  have  been  a  legend  about  it 
once  uDon  a  time ;  but  no  trace  of 
anysach  can  I  find  now  remaining 
*nM)ng  the  country  people.  Of  late 
yeaw  when  the  peasantry  meet  to- 
other, the  newspaper  reader,  alas  I 
^  annihilated  the  tellers  of  legends 
and  old  tales,  their  occupation  is  quite 
Swie;  the  romantic,  the  harmless, 
^  the  moral,  has  yielded  to  a 
»ew  and  perhaps  more  questionable 
^tement. 

Now  scramble  we  up  again,  and 
yod  our  way  along  the  heights. 
^  ii  a  fine  tall  cfiff,  with  a  deep 
creek.  Look  down  at  that 
^pjtfnll  of  sea- weed  anchored  in  the 
*^«y  recess  and  left  alone,  with  the 
^  and  smhe  resting  on  the  thwarts, 
S  ♦Jr®  sfight  mast  decorated  with 
^  any  strip  of  red  buntmg.  Come 


a  little  farther  and  T  will  shew  you 
a  still  finer  cliff.  Here  it  is:  now 
tall  and  perpendicular!  It  is  said 
to  be  between  300  and  400  feet  high. 
Yet  some  few  years  ago  a  poor  man 
fell  from  it  into  the  sea  below,  and 
survived.  He  was  a  Kerry  man,  and 
was  helping  to  haul  in  a  net  full  of 
sprats,  but  overreached  himself,  and, 
to  the  horror  of  the  spectators,  sJiot 
down  this  prodigious  diff  into  the 
sea.  He  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
swam  to  that  one  solitary  little  rock 
in  the  centre  of  the  creek,  whence  he 
was  rescued  by  a  boat. 

Here  is  a  small  basin,  and  a  round 
high  promontory  with  a  very  nar- 
row and  steep  footpath  winding  round 
and  round,  corkscrew  like,  down  to 
the  beach.  The  path  from  its  difii- 
culty  is  called  "  the  Cat's  Stairs," 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally made  by  smugglers.  As  we 
stand  here,  tnere  is  a  pretty  scenic 
effect  from  those  strangling  peasants, 
active  young  men,  andfresh-coloured 
lasses,  with  their  wooden  rakes  and 
great  coarse  baskets,  threading  their 
narrow  way  down  to  the  boats  laden 
with  sea- weed  that  are  awaiting  them 
below.  The  poor  people  wiU  have 
to  drag  all  tnat  upon  their  backs 
a£[ainst  the  steep  ascent,  and  they 
wiU  do  it  so  good-humouredly,  jok- 
ing, laughing,  and  singing,  as  they 
ton  up. 

That  low  and  most  unpicturesquc 
promontory  before  us  is  Ardo  Head 
(anciently  called  Ardigena,  Aridigna, 
and  Ardigna).  But,  before  we 
on,  look  at  that  high,  steep,  black 
crag  separated  from  the  rocky  shore 
by  a  deep  chasm.  Would  you  not 
shudder  if  you  saw  any  one  attempt 
to  leap  a  horse  across  ?  Yet  such  a 
desperate  deed  has  been  done  here, 
when  life  and  death  were  in  the 
balance,  and  Terror  fled  and  Hate 
pursued.  That  severed  crag  is  called 
"  the  Step,"  but  of  it  more  anon. 

We  are  close  to  Ardo  House :  wc 
will  stroll  down  to  the  iron  gate,  and 
look  at  it  through  these  old  trees, 
which  the  sea-breeze  has  not  suffered 
to  grow  into  fine  timber,  but  has 
bent  and  crumpled  so  grotesquely. 
That  modem  house,  with  turrets  at 
the  comers,  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
very  old  rambling  mansion  which  woa 
taken  down  about  twelve  years  ago. 


ixxn.  KO.  cxc. 
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It  was  a  strange-looking  building,  ga- 
bles in  all  directions,  towers  here  and 
there,  ranges  of  walls,  small  iron- 
barred  windows,  and  aged  trees  grow- 
ing close  to  them  and  darkening  the 
rooms,  and,  a  little  detached,  ran  a 
long  row  of  shops  for  different  work- 
men employed  about  the  place — car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  masons,  &c. 
The  house  was  of  stone,  so  massive 
and  so  strongly  built  that  it  was 
found  very  dimcult  to  pull  some  part 
of  it  down ;  and  when  it  was  accora- 
plbhed,  the  ground  was  covered  to  a 
surprising  extent  with  immense  quan- 
tities of  rubbish.  Within  were  num- 
bers of  small  dark  rooms,  and  there 
was  a  long  corridor,  which,  on  a  wet 
day,  answered  admirably  as  a  prome- 
nade ;  and  on  the  leads  of  the  roof 
was  a  flat  space,  where,  in  fine  wea- 
ther, the  inmates  could  come  to  enjoy 
a  fine  sea  view.  It  was  just  such  a 
house  as  romance- readers  and  writers 
love ;  just  such  an  one  as  ought  of 
right  to  be  haunted.  All  that  re- 
mains of  the  old  mansion  is  a  small 
detached  part,  now  used  for  servants' 
bed-rooms,  and  some  walls  along  the 
approach. 

I  cannot  tell  you  who  buih  the 
original  house  ;  but  the  first  posses- 
sors of  whom  I  have  heard  any  thing 
were  a  family  named  Costen,  now  re- 
membered chiefly  by  a  tragical  tra- 
dition connected  with  the  last  of  the 
race.  This  was  a  young  man,  still 
termed  amonc  the  country  people 
**  the  heir  of  Ardo,"  an  orphan  and 
a  minor.  He  was  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  a  gentleman  named  Fitz- 
gerald. Tradition  says  that  the 
guardian,  like  too  many  others,  had 
acted  unfairly  in  his  trust,  and  as  his 
ward  drew  near  his  majority,  dreaded 
discovery  by  the  inspection  of  his  ac- 
rounts.    Just  m  the  heir  hM*Amf»  of 


and  denounced  the  yoai^  man  as  an 
nngratefhl  robber,  and  requested  a 
search-warrant  for  the  recovery  ol 
his  prcmerty.  The  person  to  wbom 
he  applied  bears  in  county  hktones 
and  traditions  the  cbaraeter  of  haviitg 
been  harsh,  dariiig,  and  unscropttlom. 
There  was,  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  time  when 
in  Ireland  the  vM  of  the  powarfbl 
was  too  often  law.  Whatever  repre- 
sentations Fitzgerald  made,  whatever 
weighty  argnments  he  adduced,  lie 
completely  gained  over  the  man  of 
authority  to  his  views  of  deslroying 
his  unsuspecting  ward.  The  two 
men  set  otrt  together  for  Arda 
escorted  by  a  booy  of  troopers,  aod 
of  servants  mounted  and  arttcd. 
They  rode  hard  and  reached  Aido 
just  as  its  master  had  arrived  and 
was  alightinff  at  his  own  door.  The 
innocent  and  the  honourable  may 
conceive  the  astoni^ment  and  itt£g- 
nation  of  ^oung  Coaten  on  heanag 
the  accusation  brought  against  him 
by  his  false  guardian,  and  seang  him- 
self pursued  like  a  felon.  But  vrhen 
Fitzgerald  pulled  forth  from  his 
valise  the  tankard,  the  apparent  eti« 
dence  of  his  guilt,  ternble,  indeed, 
must  have  been  the  storm  of  ^Hstraet- 
ing  emotions  that  svrept  through  the 
breast  of  tlie  poor  noaligned  yWBg 
Orphan,  destroyed  by  the  vety  mai^ 
who  was  bound  to  protect  him.  He 
had,  however,  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  attempt  Ida  escape.  Bis 
horse  still  stood  at  the  door;  be 
sprang  up,  and  plying  whip  and  ipnr, 
^loped  ftiriousfy  m  tiie  direction 
of  Ardmore.  And  now  b^;aa  « 
headlong,  fhmtic  chase.  Thetroej^ 
dashed  after  the  wretched  ftigitiTe, 
and  fearftil  was  the  scene  on  the 
clif[%i  of  Ardo  that  day  of  the  dread- 
ftil  TAM  for  lifS^  and  dpnih.  Tbm  W» 
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indeed,  il  niglii  be  ai^d,  ''Poet  equi- 
tem  sedet  atm  eura."  fi^tbatderoe- 
rate  feat  he  for  a  moment  astcmiroed 
sad  cheeked  his  enemiefl,  and,  dou- 
Ming  on  the  chase,  he  rashed  baek 
towardbArdo.  B^t  the  trooper?  were 
again  upon  him,  ssA  he  was  hunted 
bw  own  door,  wfaidb  seemed  in 
eztreniity  to  reftise  i^ter. 
He  was  drh^en  along  the  cliflb,  and 
tbere  strove,  but  in  vain^  to  oKe  Ms 
paatififf  horse  up  a  steep,  which  is 
stiM  called  after  him,  in  Irish  Lekn 
an  Eirey  i,  e,  the  Heir's  Leap.  At 
leittlh  the  horse  cast  a  shoe,  stum- 
bled, and  threw  his  unfortunate  rider. 
That  <ai  w»  fatal,  the  troopers 
dashed  up  and  seized  their  prejr. 
Those  were  lawless  tim^^  and  he 
ieB  into  cruel  hands ;  they  fastened 
a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  dragged 
lUm  downwards  to  the  sea. 

There  is  a  natural  square  arch 
fomed  by  a  black,  frowning  rock, 
standing  ereet  among  a  c£ioe  of 
others,  and  just  over  a  little  space  of 
wid,  where  I  have  seen  a  tremendous 
stirf  roar,  and  boil,  and  dash  up  its 
douds  of  spray ;  the  spot  is  most 
londy,  dark,  and  dreary;  they 
dragged  the  victkn  under  tl^  arch, 
oSnsted  as  he  was  and  every  nerve 
qaiverii^  with  exertion  and  excite- 
»>«t;  they  flung  the  rope  across, 
and  there  in  that  frifhtftil  place, 
amid  harsh  reproach,  ribald  jest,  and 
savage  oath,  m  spite  of  the  pleadings 
we  may  too  well  imagine,  they  hang^ 
«e  unhappy  heir,  the  last  of  the 
Coitens  of  Arcb.  Tradition  says 
that  his  perturbed  ^irit  still  walks 
at  night  upon  the  cliff  above,  and 
^n  nmigles  a  fearful  scream,  a 
Woodrfreeang  wiul,  with  the  bellow 
w  the  surf  «id  the  fitful  gusts  of  the 
The  fatal  arch  u  called  in 
««i  Crvtch  an  Eire  (pronounced 
V^k  an  Ira),  i,  e.  the  Gailows  of 
the  Heir. 

I  cannot  learn  that  the  wicked 
fttardian  ever  obtained  the  estate  of 
A^ofor  himself,  if  such  was  his  ob- 
;  but  in  the  irst  year  of  James  IF. 
(1685)  it  was  confirmed  by  grant  to 
^ae  Martin  Hore,  who  had  previ- 


ously obtamed  a  jmnt,  or  the  pro- 
mise of  one,  firom  Charles  n.  In  the 
grant  of  1665,  Ardo  is  called  Ar- 
%gna.  The  quantify  <^  ground  is 
stated  to  be  236  acres,  and  sixteen 
ams  proit  land,  all  plantation  mea- 
sure, and  the  rent  to  the  crown  is 
3/.  lU.  Bd. 

From  Martin  Hore  the  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Hollow 
^word-bibde  Company,*  and  fi^cma 
than  it  was  purchmed  by  Sir  Francis 
Frendergast.  Another  tn^^y  rehi- 
tive  to  hanging  is  rumoured  to  have 
occurred  here  during  the  residence  of 
some  member  of  the  lYendergast 
family.  The  story  goes  that  an  un- 
ibrtunate  servant  having  offended  a 
tyrannical  master,  the  latter  satiated 
his  rage  by  causing  the  oflfender  to 
be  carried  to  a  room,  still  extant,  in 
the  detached  part  of  the  orighial 
house,  and  there  to  be  hastily  and 
secretly  hanged  from  a  stout  beam 
which  traversed  the  ceiling.  The 
room  was  soon  pronounced  to  be 
haunted,  footsteps,  moans,  and  wail- 
ings^  were  heard  in  it,  and  the  sounds 
of  a  mortal  struggle;  and  the  beam 
creaked  and  groaned  as  if  from  the 
wei^t  of  the  still  hanging  bodv,  so 
that  it  was  fbund  necessur  to  take  it 
down,  in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of 
the  domestics.  When  the  old  house 
was  pulled  down,  a  skeleton,  quite 
per^eet,  was  found  buried  some  feet 
below  the  flooring  of  the  dining- 
room.  It  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  coffined,  and  nothing  was  found 
which  could  gr^e  any  clue  as  to  the 
person  or  the  dme  of  interment  It 
MS  been  coe^ectured  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  the  servant  before  mention- 
ed, executed  by  his  master  in  so 
summary  a  manner,  and  afterwards 
buried  with  as  little  ceremony. 

In  the  course  of  an  excavation 
which  was  being  made  in  the  farm- 
yard behind  the  house  a  few  years 
ago,  the  labourers  came  to  a  kind  of 
rude  chamber  of  stone  and  cement 
(as  described  to  me  I  should  take  it 
to  be  an  ancient  kist-vaue,  or  burial- 
cell)  containing  the  remains  of  four 
or  Ave  skeletons,  so  much  decayed 


Iq  order  to  improve  sword  cutlery  in  Kogland,  a  company  was  incorporated  in 
1689  for  Uie  manofacmring  of  hollow  sword-blades  in  Cumberland  and  other  northern 
cottotiea.  They  were  empowered  to  purchase  lands,  build  mills,  and  employ  German 
Workmen,  Yet  the  profect  fiailed,  and  they  assigned  their  rights  to  a  company  of 
^MrcUnts  io  London,  who  purchased  estates  in  Ireland  with  the  funds*  Bat  this  as* 
"^tioa  was  also  dissol? ed,  and  the  Irt^  estates  were  &gain  sold. 
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that  little  was  left  except  the  skulls, 
and  eren  they  mouldered  to  pieces 
on  being  disturbed.  Nothing  else 
was  found  in  the  chamber,  which 
was,  most  probably,  a  burial-place  of 
some  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the 
Pagan  Desii. 

An  old  and  much-decayed  sword 
was  also  found  in  a  wall  near  the 
front  of  the  house ;  it  has  been  de- 
scribed to  me  as  short,  and  bent  like 
a  sabre,  with  a  bowed  handle ;  but  it 
has  been  unfortunately  lost,  and  as  I 
have  never  seen  it  I  can  offer  no 
conjecture  respecting  it 

In  the  commencement  of  the  last 
centurv  Ardo  came  into  possession  of 
a  family  named  Coghlan.  I  shewed 
you  at  the  Name  Bock  the  name  of 
the  last  head  of  the  family  who  lived 
here, "  J.  Coghlan,  1786."  This  gen- 
tleman, who  has  been  long  dead,  nad 
a  numerous  family,  severS  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  sons  (one  of 
whom  in  particular  was  remarkable 
for  personal  beauty),  all  dropped 

Gradually  in  the  grave,  except  one, 
eremiah,  who  was  an  idiot.  The 
daughters  were  celebrated  for  their 
charms.  The  eldest,  Anna,  was  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  eighteen,  1795,  to 
an  Irish  peer,  the  eccentric  Earl  of 
Barrymore;  the  next,  Eliza,  many 
years  after,  became  the  second  wife  of 
a  French  nobleman,  the  Due  de 
Castries;  the  youngest,  Thomasine, 
commonly  called  Miss  Tamsin,  was,  I 
should  say  if,  an  idiot,  as  her  brother 
Jerry  was. 

During  the  rebellion  of  1798,  when 
80  many  found  it  necessary  to  leave 
their  dwelling  and  seek  refuce  in 
towns,  the  widow  Coghlan  and  her 
fiimily,  although  Protestants,  con- 
tinued at  Ardo,  with  no  other  pro- 
tection than  what  their  dom^ics 
mi^ht  be  supposed  to  afford.  the 
height  of  the  disturbances  a  private 
notice  was  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Coghlan 
acquainting  her  that  the  retired  situ- 
ation of  Ardo  rendered  it  a  con- 
venient place  of  conference  for 
"the  people,"  and  desiring  her  to 
leave  the  house -door  unfastened 
on  certain  nights,  to  retire  early 
to  bed,  with  ul  her  household,  not 
suffering  any  of  them  to  leave  their 
rooms  {uterwards,  not  to  listen,  nor 
look  after  any  visitor  that  mi^ht 
arrive,  to  take  no  notice  of  any  thmg 


that  m^sht  ooeur,  and  to  be  silent 
concerning  this  matter  to  aU  the 
world ;  the  notice  concluded  by  gua- 
ranteeing that  neither  ^e,  her  nmily, 
nor  her  property,  should  be  in  any 
way  injured  or  molested.  The  wi- 
dow thought  it  wise  to  comply.  On 
the  nights  appointed  the  aoor  was 
left  unfasteneo,  and  all  the  inmates 
of  Ardo  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
rooxns, — ^first,  however,  leaving  a  good 
fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  turf  to  renew 
it;  pots  of  potatoes  washed  ready 
for  boiling,  and  pork  prepared  for 
dressing,  and  the  large  table  arranged 
for  supper. 

We  may  suppose  it  was  with  beat- 
ing hearts  that,  on  moonless  nights, 
in  this  lonely  place,  they  heard  the 
stealthy  approach  of  footsteps,  the 
latch  lifted,  whispering  voices,  sounds 
of  movement,  and  tne  suppressed 
hum  of  gathering  numbers.  We  may 
easily  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Ardo  lay  sleepless  through  the  mid- 
night hours,  while  the  secret  oondave 
sat  below;  rationally  feeling  Uiat 
amongst  it  must  have  been  some  fiery 
spirit^  who,  on  a  suspicion,  nay,  on 
a  whim,  might  have  been  excited  to 
deeds  of  outrage  and  blood  in  that 
defenceless  dwelling.  Before  dawn 
the  mysterious  visitors  were  heard 
stealing  away,  and  soon  all  was  pro- 
found silence.  But  the  morning  was 
far  advanced  before  any  of  the  house- 
hold ventured  downstairs,  lest  they 
might  intrude  on  some  one  stifi 
lingering  behind,  and  certain  that 
sucn  intrusion  would  be  f^ufnlly 
punished.  After  these  strange,  noc- 
turnal sessions,  nothing  was  ever 
found  to  have  been  abstracted  from 
the  house—nothing  was  even  injured 
or  misplaced.  On  the  contrary,  the 
kitchen,  in  which  the  unknown  had 
assembled,  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  "  puttmg-to-rights  "  before  de- 
parting; the  potato-skins  were  col- 
lected into  a  basket,  the  plates  pikd 
together,  and  the  chairs  and  stools 
returned  to  their  places.  There  wis 
nothing  to  mark  the  rendezvous  of 
turbulent  spirits. 

"Use  lessens  marvel,***  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  and  thus,  in  a  great 
d^rree,  habit  reconciled  the  iSumly 
of  Ardo  to  thdr  uninvited  and  un- 
seen ffuests,  who  not  only  never 
abused  the  confidence  placed  in  them 


•  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
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(tbongh  wholly  involuntarv),  but 
even  ^ve  manifest  proofs  of  a  sense 
of  obbgation.  Frequently^,  on  open- 
ing the  doors  in  the  morning,  a  pre- 
sent for  Mrs.  Coghlan  was  found 
deposited ;  sometimes  it  was  a  quan- 
tity of  potatoes,  sometimes  turf, 
sometimes  bos -wood ;  but  always 
conveyed  and  left  as  mysteriously  as 
iaby  gifts. 

In  course  of  thne  the  family  de- 
creased; the  sons  died;  Lady  Bar- 
lymore  was  away  wherever  the  gayest 
scenes  were  to  be  found,  for  taken 
very  young  firom  a  secluded  spot, 
lounged  into  every  kind  of  excite- 
ment, and  followed  by  flattery  and 
admiration,  she  soon  learned  to  relish 
dissipation  as  much  as  the  earl,  who, 
however,  I  am  told,  was,  through  all 
his  headlong  career,  a  very  affection- 
ate husband.  They  had  no  children, 
and  Lady  Barrymore  took  her  sister 
to  share  in  her  pleasures  and  splen- 
dours. Miss  Eliza  Coghlan  was 
strikingly  beautiflil,  and  met  with 
many  noble  admirers;  but  parents 
and  guardians  dreaded  for  then*  sons 
and  vrards  a  near  connexion  with  so 
dissipated  a  man  as  Lord  Barrymore, 
and  several  disappointments  ensued. 
At  length  she  was  successfully  wooed 
and  won  by  the  elderly  Due  de 
Castries,  a  royalist  imunr^  then  liv- 
ing in  London,  by  whom  she  had 
three  children :  two  sons,  Alix,  now 
Count  de  Castries,  and  Olonville 

Sice  dead),  and  a  daughter,  Ad^le. 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  Due  de  Castries  returned  to 
France,  recovered  his  property,  and 
obtained  many  &vours  fh>m  the 
royal  fiunUy.  An  era  of  splendour 
was  opening  for  the  duchess,  just  as 
she  would  have  delighted  in ;  but  she 
Ml  into  bad  health  and  died,  leaving 
her  children  to  find  a  second  mother  in 
Lady  Barrymore,  who  idolised  them, 
and  fixed  ner  residence  enturely  in 
Pnmce  for  their  sakes.  The  daugh- 
ter has  been  described  to  me  as  an 
nncommon  creature,  lovely,  amiable, 
engaging,  and  ibll  of  talents.  She 
^xyed  and  sang  d  ravir,  and  had  so 
V^irkct  an  ear  that  she  caught  in  a 
moment  any  air  that  was  played  to 
^er ;  she  danced  d  mertmue^  so  that 
w  dandng-master  often  forgot  his 
violin  in  ecstasy  at  her  performance. 
^  was  the  idol  of  her  aunt  and  her 
aged  father.  But,  perhaps,  ^e  was 
B^cted  too  much  to  the  hot-bed 
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mtem  of  culture,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  she  fell  into  bad  health,  ex- 
citing for  a  long  time  the  fears  of  her 
affectionate  relatives.  She  was  taken 
to  St  Cloud  for  change  of  air,  and 
there  rallied  so  much  that  she  was 
pronounced  convalescent;  and  her 
delighted  fiither,  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  ioy,  gave  a  grand  fite  to  cele- 
brate ner  recovery.  The  scene  was 
gay  and  ^reeous,  but  in  the  midst 
of  the  festival  there  was  a  handwriting 
on  the  wall.  She,  who  was  the  centre 
of  attraction,  the  feted,  the  admired, 
grew  ill  near  midnight,  went  to  bed, 
became  aware  of  the  approach  of 
death,  and  summoned  to  her  side  the 
duke,  half  stunned  in  the  revulsion 
of  his  feelings.  She  talked  to  him  in 
words  fM  of  resignation,  religion, 
and  comfort,  and  in  two  hours  the 
idolised  Adele  was  no  more.  French 
etiquette  forbade  the  presence  of.  the 
corpse  of  a  subject  in  any  of  the 
royal  palaces,  as  if  it  could  be  denied 
that— 

**  Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  patu 
penim  tabernas, 
Regumqoe  turres ; " 

and  they  were  obliged  to  hurry  away 
the  yet  warm  body  as  best  they 
might  to  the  duke*s  mansion,  to 
await  the  magnificent  funeral  that 
gratified  while  it  did  not  console  his 
grief. 

To  return  to  Ardo.  After  Mrs. 
Coghlan*s  death  the  family  was  re- 
duced to  Jerry  and  Miss  Tamsin, 
both  imbecile,  and  wholly  unequal 
to  the  management  of  the  place. 
Jerry  laboured  under  a  deficiency 
observed  among  some  savage  tribes ; 
he  could  reckon  no  fiuther  than  five, 
counting  ofi*  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right. 
Conseouently  he  only  kept  five  of 
eadi  description  of  stock  about  his 
grounds.  I^ve  cows,  five  sheep,  five 
pigs,  even  to  five  geese,  five  aucks, 
five  hens.  But  what  he  lacked  in 
capacity  he  strove  to  make  up  for  in 
attention;  for  he  was  perpetually 
ffoing  about  and  counting  up  his 
fives,  thus  certainly  preventing  his 
affkirs  from  being  at  sixes-and-sevens. 

I  have  heard  a  curious  account  of 
the  old  house  fh>m  a  lady  who  vi- 
sited it  about  this  period.  The  sit- 
ting-rooms were  nlled  with  the 
od&st  and  oldest  of  all  odd  old  f\ir- 
nituie;  Chairs  jg^^j^^^t^^^es  ' 
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of  unetse  and  discomfort  that  cha- 
raot^ise  our  ancesUurs*  notions  of 
sitting,  which  one  would  think  they 
held  to  be  an  unnatural  and  luxnrions 
attitude  that  ought  not  to  be  en- 
eouraged.  There  were  three-oor- 
nered  chairs,  and  low  round-backed, 
and  straight  hiffh-baoked,  and  cloae 
arms  that  cruaned  your  ribs,  and 
cushions  harder  than  stcmes,  and 
seats  so  narrow  that  you  were  slip, 
slip,  slipping  off  every  minute.  Ta< 
bles,  black  with  a^e,  in  all  manner  of 
shapes,  with  all  kiiid  of  legs,  ftom 
the  thin,  square  spindleshanks,  to  the 
round,  dropsical  supporters ;  and  all 
kinds  of  ieet,  from  the  sharp  claw  to 
the  gouty  paw.  Settees,  bong  only 
twin  chairs,  with  a  straight  arm  at 
each  end,  and  innocent  of  such  lux* 
uries  as  pillows  or  mattrass;  ovid 
mirrors,  stuck  flat  against  the  wall, 
with  a  b(»der  of  piirple  and  gold ; 
eard^taUes  with  pools  dug  out  in 
them,  and  legs  that  seemed  making  a 
courtesy;  a  very  ancient  spinnet; 
inlaid  caddies,  old  china,  antique 
cabinets,  curtains  that  ran  up  with 
cords  and  pulleys  to  the  top  of  the 
windows,  &c. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  por- 
traits, and  amongst  tliem  that  of  the 
unfortunate  young  Costen,  the  hanged 
heir.  It  has  been  described  to  me 
as  very  handsome,  with  a  mild  ex- 
pression, sweet  blue  eyes,  and  chest- 
nut hair.  There  was  also  a  cabinet 
picture  of  tiie  Duchess  de  Caatries, 
sormountad  with  a  dueal  coixmet 
Bhe  was  a  splendid  woman,  with  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  and  was  represented 
holding  her  son,  the  oonot,  in  her 
anns.  Theie  were  some  other  por* 
traits  which  I  have  had  an  oppor* 
tnnity  of  seeing  since.  Two  small 
pictures,  in  ffiit-taMS  frames,  with 
coronets,  of  the  duchess's  sens,  little 
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duchess  and  ha*  children  she  sent  as 
presents  to  her  mother.  There  was 
also  a  miniature  of  Lady  Bariymoie, 
taken  shortly  after  her  marriage  ex- 
piessly  for  her  mother,  a  sweet  young 
creature,  whom  yon  would  take  to 
be  about  fifteeo,  with  a  mild,  in« 
noeent  expresskm,  the  softest  and 
bluest  of  tje^  a  profusion  of  brown 
hair  fiiUing  on  her  shoulders  inkutj^ 
corls,  and  her  dress  e  plain  white 
robe,  with  a  narrow  blue  riband  en- 
flireling,  not  tightening,  her  easy 
vraist  A  portrait  of  her  taken  some 
thirty  years  after  shews  what  time 
and  the  world  can  do  to  femide 
beauty :  there  is  no  reaemblanoe  bat 
in  the  bine  eyes ;  the  face  is  red,  the 
leatures  pwked  np,  Immming  with  a 
mirth  whidi  is  not  dieerftilness,  and 
the  expression,  though  still  good-fan« 
moured,  is  worldly  and  Frenchified ; 
there  is  still  a  beautiM  white  neck 
and  bosom  fully  dispbiyed,  and  the 
handsome  hair  10  in  stiff,  large  cnrls 
at  the  temples;  the  dress  a  blue 
crape  with  blcmde  edp^ing,  and  a  vaat 
•preadinff  turban  ofboght  ydkv 
with  red  stripes,  ooofined  on  the 
fovehead  by  three  lai;^  cameoe,  and 
surmounted  by  two  btrd-of-paradise 
plumes ;  forming  idtogetfaer  the 
greatest  possible  contrast  to  the  en- 
gaging girl  of  the  fonner  mimatnre. 

Of^osite  to  these  portraits,  whieh 
hung  over  the  chixmiey-pieoe,  was 
the  usual  seat  of  poor  Mis  Tanrin. 
who  is  a  very  little  wunan,  ickh 
blue  eyes,  a  ftir  eompkmon,  ud 
vacant  expressifin ;  and  who,  thong^ 
old,  has  aameUiing  infantine  about 
her.  Her  chief  delight  was  (I  jnay 
say  is)  in  a  box  containing  fsor 
French  ddls,  dresMd  by  the  Dnehess 
de  Castries  to  represent  heradf  and 
her  three  children,  and  sent  by  bo- 
as a  ncesent  to  her  fiaat^  Tatniaa : 
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Buttod  no  one  knew  when,  or  by 
whom,  on  some  imwelcome  and  un- 
lawfol  little  one,  whose  unblessed 
bones  were  buried  beneath  the  stairs, 
but  could  not  rest  in  peace  :  for 
though  the  steps  had  been  repeat- 
edlj  mended  Ihey  were  always  found 
broken  again  next  mornings  till  the 
attempt  to  repair  them  had  been 
given  up  as  useless. 

The  afDdrs  of  the  last  scions  of 
the  Coghlan  familr  having  got  into 
confusion,  their  mends  judged  it 
wise  to  remove  them  hence,  and 
place  them  under  the  care  of  a  gen- 
Uewoman  lon^  attached  to  the 
mily  and  to  let  Ardo ;  the  present 
head  landlord  of  which  is  the  Count 
de  Castries.  Miss  Tarosin  has  now 
survived  all  her  brothers  and  sisters; 
when  she  heard  that  the  gentleman 
now  in  occupation  had  resolved  on 
pulling  down  the  old  house,  she  re- 
quested  to  see  it  once  more  and  for 
me  last  time.  She  was  aceordin^y 
brought  thither,  and  visited  every 
room,  weq^ung  bitterly;  and  paced 
up  and  down  the  long  corridor  in 
deep  distress,  repeating  that  she  was 
the  last  of  the  Coghlans. 

Now  we  may  leave  the  house  of 
Ardo ;  let  us  proceed  onwards  over 
these  fields,  where,  say  the  country- 
people,  the  ghost  of  old  ^Ir.  Coghlan, 
mounted  on  a  spectral  horse,  is  often 
to  be  seen  at  night  riding  slowly 
sibout,  and  looking  with  a  wistful 
eye  at  lands  no  longer  his.   It  is  re* 
markable  that  in  Ireland  the  ghosts 
*  of  landed  proprietors,  or  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  old  iSunilies,  are  generally 
too  aristocratic  to  appear  on  foot; 
th^  are  alwap  either  mounted  or 
driving  in  camases ;  a  black  vehicle, 
or  a  coach  gliding  along  without 
horses.   A  peasant  girl  was  lately 
lamenting  to  a  gentleman's  stewara 
the  difference  between  the  lot  of  the 
gentry,  quite  at  their  ease,  all  their 
^nts  supplied,  and  nothing  to  do  but 
to  amuse  thenu^ves,  and  the  lot  d'the 
peasants,  toiling  from  morning  to 
nijht,  and  yet  always  in  want  and 
nnsery.   The  steward  tried  to  con- 
sole ner  by  reminding  her  that  the 
affaiis  of  this  world  are  but  transient, 
&nd  that  in  the  next  world  all  are  on 
an  equality.   But  she  turned  upon 
nim  with,  "How  can  you  tell  me 


that  ?  when  the  ghosts  of  any  of  the 
quality  come  back  to  us  from  tho 
Other  world,  are  they  not  always 
riding  their  horses,  or  driving  their 
coaches  the  same  as  ever 

Here  is  one  of  those  circular  grassy 
mounds  commonly,  but  I  thimc  er* 
roneously,  called  iWish  forts.  It  is 
only  a  small  one,  and  presents  no- 
thing remarkable  in  its  appearance. 
But  at  some  short  distance  tnere  was 
a  larger  one,  which  was  opened  some 
years  ago  by  the  sons  of  the  gentle-* 
man  now  resident  at  Ardo.  A  few 
feet  below  the  surface  they  found  a 
oircttlar  opening,  by  which  thev  de- 
scended into  a  cnamber  built  of 
stones  and  cement,  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  by  four  or  five  feet 
wide,  but  narrower  at  one  extremity 
than  the  other.  They  fbund  nothing 
but  a  heap  of  small  bones,  appa^ 
rently  birds*  bones  (probably  sea- 
fowls*)  ;  and  one  part  of  the  chamber 
was  blackened  as  if  bv  the  smoke  of 
a  fire ;  but  they  could  find  no  other 
vent  for  the  smoke  than  the  circular 
opening,  which  thus  seems  to  have 
filled  me  double  office  of  door  and 
chimney.  I  am  of  the  opinion  of 
those  antiquarians  who  beheve  these 
circular  mounds  not  to  have  been 
Danish  forts,  but  Irish  works  called 
Paths,  made  for  the  habitation  of 
a  chief  and  his  family.  The  mound 
formed  a  kind  of  breastwork,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stood  the  house  or 
wigwam,  with  frequently  a  subter- 
raneous chamber  as  a  storeroom  ; 
and  all  around  was  fortified  with 
wattles,  which  in  many  instances  are 
still  to  be  traced  in  the  circle  of  old 
jagged  hawthorns  surrounding  the 
Rath.  Were  these  of  Danish  origin, 
it  is  most  probable  that  they  would 
have  been  destroyed  long  a^  by  the 
Irish,  who  have  ever  held  the  Danes 
m  abhorrence ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  preserved  with  the 
reverence  that  is  paid  only  to  ances- 
tral relics.^  The  peasants  m  different 
parts  of  Ireland  have  long  conceived 
them  to  have  been  usurped  by  the 
fauies  as  an  abode  for  themselves, 
and  for  mortals  in  a  state  of  enchant- 
ment among  them.  The  supernatu- 
ral music  of  fairy  voices  and  fairy 
pipers  is  6(»netimes  to  be  heard  from 
them ;  treasures  are  guarded  therein ; 


*  It  IB  probable  that  the  Danes,  finding  them  ready  made,  may  ha? e  occupied 
temporarily. 
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elfin  arrows,  which  strangely  affect 
the  person  or  thing  stricken,  are  shot 
thence;  potions  endowed  with  va- 
rions  qualities,  some  ^ood,  some  bad, 
are  brewed  there,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  adventurous  mortals  skilled 
in  fairy  lore  and  fairy  invocations; 
and  used  by  them  to  ^  put  a  charm 
on,**  or  take  one  off,  a  neighbour. 
Philters,  too,  to  cause  or  cure  love, 
are  compounded  here  of  druss  from 
the  fairy  pharmacopoeia.  The  pea- 
sants have  a  curious  idea  of  love; 
they  consider  it  not  as  a  mental  pas- 
sion, but  as  a  bodily  ailment;  and 
think,  that  to  be  love-«icA  is  true  in 
a  physical,  not  a  metaphysical  sense. 
But  of  late  years,  since  the  school- 
master came  abroad,  they  expect 
more  benefit  from  the  doctor  tnan 
from  the  fairies  in  such  cases.  Mrs. 
Hall  tells  an  amusing  story  of  an 
Irish  lover,  Aby  Arnold,  who  got 
himself  cupped  near  the  heart  to  take 
"  Kate  Cleary's  charm"  off  him.  And 
here  is  a  ncite,  a  real  genuine  one, 
from  a  love-stricken  swain  in  my 
own  neighbourhood,  to  the  doctor, 
who  presented  it  to  me  as  a  literary 
curiosity : — 

«*  Db.  R  ,  Esq. 

"  Please  to  relief  me  from  the  necessi. 
tude  state  of  health  I  have  taken  by  the 
instigation  of  loreing  a  girl.  Now  I 
beg  your  honour  to  purify  my  heart  from 
all  olouds  and  darkness." 

Is  not  that  Shakspearian  ? 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased ] 

•         •         *         •  • 

And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuff*d  bosom  of  that  perilous 
stuff 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?" 

Maebith, 

But  what  said  the  doctor  to  the 
applicant?  He  advised  him  to  go 
and  marry  the  girl  at  once ;  as  matri- 
mony was  the  most  effectual  cure  for 
love  that  he  knew  of.  Do  you  not 
admire  the  grandiloquence  of  the 
note  ?  The  country  people  who 
can  speak  Enriish  are  very  fond  of 
fine  lon^  words,  and  particularly  of 


Perhaps  the  battle  of  the  Titans  ani 
the  gqds  was  of  this  all^rical  na- 
ture,— a  mere  scolding  match;  ai4 
that  the  belligerents,  inStead  of  moon-* 
tains,  threw  rocks  of  Greek  at  each 
other.  I 

Our  onward  path  along  the  diffne 
brings  us  now  to  a  little  retired, 
strand  c^ed  Glen-na-6owr,  <Mr  the 
Goats*  Glen.  That  huge  isolated 
cliffin  front,  with  black  craggy  sides, 
and  a  scanty  herbace  at  the  top,  isi 
called  Goat  Island,  for  at  high  water 
it  is  an  island.  If  you  choooe  to  dimb 
like  the  goats  to  the  top,  you  will 
see  a  huge  flat  stone  on  the  very 
summit,  like  the  horizontal  stone  of 
a  cromlech,  and  of  the  same  de- 
scription as  those  that  are  commonly 
called  by  the  peasantry  "Giants' 
beds"  and  "  Giants'  graves."  I  cin 
hear  of  no  legend  connected  with  this 
one;  but  I  am  sure  it  has  had  its 
day  of  fame,  and  is  the  restinfi^-plaoe 
of  some  forgotten  hero.  At  the  foot 
of  Goat  Isumd,  in  the  limestone,  is  a 
bed  of  curious  fossil  bivalve  shells, 
deeply  grooved  longitudinally,  and 
resemblmg  the  genus  Verms, 

All  the  cliffs  we  have  traversed 
hither  from  Ardmore  are  said  bv 
tradition  to  have  been  St.  Dedan  s 
sheep-walk  for  the  support  of  hw 
monastery,  and  to  have  be^  kept 
as  such  by  the  succeeding  abbots. 

That  httle  bay  before  us  with  its 
straggling  village  is  Whiting  fiay. 
The  ocean  waves  roll  over  a  sub- 
merged forest,  extending  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  At  neap  tides 
the  trees  can  be  plainly  discerned; 
among  them  are  many  hasel  bushes; 
and  quantities  of  the  nuts,  mixed  up 
in  a  black  bo^;gy  earth,  may  be  occa- 
sionally obtamed.  I  have  beoi  told 
that  sometimes  the  nuts  are  Ibond, 
together  with  leaves,  on  the  brandies 
of  the  trees;  but  I  have  never  seen 
them  otherwise  than  mixed  up  in 
balls  of  earth. 

Observe  that  little  narrow  stream- 
let stealing  into  the  bay,  so  small 
that  you  would  overlook  it  unless 
it  were  pointed  out  to  yon:  that 
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coane  and  emkofHchure  of  the  Black* 
water  are  altered  from  what  they 
were;  for  m  ancient  times  it  met  the 
sea  near  Ardmore. 

A  legend  of  St  Dedan  relates, 
that  one  day  the  saint  having  come 
over  hither  from  Ardmore,  saw  a 
man  in  a  boat  fishing  for  salmon  in 
that  streamlet,  then  a  riyer,  and  b^- 
ged  him  to  bestow  a  salmon  as  a 
gift  upon  him  for  his  monastery. 
The  man,  who  was  a  churl  (perhaps 
he  was  the  Hugh  or  Aodh  mentioned 
in  former  legends  of  St  Dedan*), 
consented,  after  some  hesitation,  to 
give  the  next  salmon  he  should  take. 
It  happened  that  he  caught  a  re- 
markably fine  fish, — too  fine  he 
thought  to  give  away, — so  he  told 


the  saint  he  would  g^ve  the  next, 
but  keep  (kat  fish  for  his  fiunily ;  but 
the  next  he  grudged  also,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next.  The  man  had 
good  sport,  and  filled  his  boat ;  but 
not  one  salmon  could  he  prevail  on 
himsdf  to  give  St.  Dedan,  who  re- 
turned empty  as  he  came.  And  never 
fh>m  that  day  was  a  salmon  taken  in 
the  river,  which  thenceforward  began 
to  decrease,  till  it  dwindled  into  the 
tiny  stream  you  now  see  before  you. 

I  think  it  is  now  time  for  me  to 
take  my  leave;  and,  perhaps,  you 
have  been  thinking  so  too,  for  the 
last  half  hour:  therefore,  without 
further  ceremony  than  acknowledge 
ments  for  your  pati^ce  and  cour- 
tesy, I  will  bid  you  good  morning. 


MARK  OSUAUGNE8ST  S  MISTAKE. 


A  PIPEB  S  8T0BT,  FOUNDED  ON  PACT. 

"  Some  odd  mistakes,  too,  bappen'd  id  the  dark, 
Wbidi  shew'd  a  want  of  laniernSf  or  of  taste."»BYaoK. 


Wnx  we  be  allowed  a  line  iutro- 
ductory  ?  To  dwell  for  a  brief  space 
on  a  theme,  musical  and  mehmcholy, 
as  was  the  duet  of  the  cricket  and 
the  teakettle !  Time  was  when  the 
man  who  discoursed  eloquent  music 
with  the  bagpipe  was  prized,  pottheen- 
ed,  and  pampered  throughout  music- 
loring  Munster.  In  the  country- 
gentleman*s  hall,  or  kitchen,  and  in 
the  warm  comer  "  convayniant  to 
the  hob,"  poor  Faddy,  the  wielder 
of  the  ehaater,  met  with  the  cead 
nUle  fdUha.  Come  storm  or  sun- 
shine, way  was  made  for  him  in 
whose  train  the  pleasant  spirits  of 
harmony,  h^t  jks,  reels,  and  oonn« 
try-dances,  in  enmess  variety,  loved 
to  wander.  In  short,  from  the  piper 

"  That  play'd  before  Moaes" 

down  to  him  of  ^Blessmgton,''  by 
whom  the  lieges  not  prone  to  impiety 
love  to  swear,  the  lads  of  the  poucn 
elastie  were  ever  a  revered  race,  till 
the  march  of  Innovation  tOid  Intel- 
lect, with  a  squadron  or  two  of  other 
invaders,  the  most  formidable  led  by 
Mi^or-general  Mathew,  thrust  the 
"dmurters"  from  their  stools,  and  so 
their  day  has  well-nigh  drawn  to  a 


dooe.  The  scattered  members  of 
the  fraternity  are  still,  however, 
more  or  less  cherished  by  the  "  old 
stock,'*  albeit  Uiose  dispensers  of 
strange  sounds,  the  temperance  bands, 
too,  nave  leagued  aja^amst  them,  and 
forced  the  radly-disoomfited  to  sit 
dovm  and  weep  by  the  waters  that 
teetotalism  has  substituted  for  whisky. 

When  caught  nowadays  a  stray 
piper  is  worh  "this  keep.**  If  pos- 
sessed of  a  tolerably  retentive  memo- 
ry and  powers  of  observation,  ten  to 
one  but  the  opportunity  has  been 
frequently  afforded  him  of  seeing  and 
hearing  much  wdl  worth  the  re- 
memb^ing.  The  choice  spuits  of 
the  family  where  he  has  been  a 
voured,  though  temporary  sojourner, 
have  ever  turned  bun  to  account  as  a 
confidential  courier  in  matters  of 
love,  sport,  and  illidt  distillation. 
Between  the  "colleen  and  the  ba- 
chdor**  he  came  and  went,  able  and 
vdlling  to  repeat  "with  variations** 
their  soft  nonsense  in  the  vernacular ; 
from  him  "  the  bovs**  gathered  when 
the  "  sogers**  or  the  ganger  were  to 
be  "  out  ;**  and  whenever  a  match  was 
on  the  tapUy  the  piper*s  notes  were 
referred  to  for  positive  information. 


•  Vid4  "  Ardmore." 
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Tkn  Coaaok,  now  a  clod  of  tli< 
valley,  but  some  ^^ara  since  located 
in  the  unpretenduig  little  village  of 
Doonbc^  situate,  lying,  and  ^ingi 
in  Pleasant  Clare,"  was  a  genuine, 
unadulterated  piper  of  the  old  school, 
possessed  of  a  puancy  of  elbow  that 
kit  him  without  a  rival  with  the 
weU-resined  bow  or  tidy  blackthorn. 
Many  a  heart  Tim  soClened,  and  many 
a  head  he  laid  open  when  the  fair-day 
came  round,  and  a  favourite  jig,  or 
faction,  were  in  the  ascendant  for  the 
time  being.  Tim  threw  five-and- 
twenty  yanls  of  line,  too,  and  its  ac- 
o(Hnpamment  of  flies,  with  a  precision 
and  a  skill  that  left  the  neighbouring 
river  wmm  many  a  goodly  trout, 
and  rarely  joined  ourselves,  or  any 
other  professor  of  the  "  gentle  art, 
from  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Kilrush,  without  producmg  a  kiHrng- 
fly  of  his  own  peculiar  t^ing  (one 
that  even  the  0*Gorman  might  pro- 
nounce faultless),  and  "  a  sample**  of 
stuff  that  never  saw  the  face  of  a 
ffauger.  But  it  was  while  seized  in 
nis  own  particular  chair,  within  the 
ample  chmmey-corner  of  Mrs.  Bums^s 
domieile,  redolent  of  entertainment 
for  man  and  beast,  that  Tim  Cusack 
exhibited  in  his  proper  colours.  The 
night  grew  less  long  while  his  bag- 
pipe and  his  stories  alternately  l^t 
It  wings ;  and  many  a  time  have  we 
reluctantly  risen,  after  drying  our 
nether  extremities  and  comlb!rtinff  our 
inner  man  with  **a  prime  rauier" 
and  a  trout  done  to  death  that  very 
hour— ^es,  many  a  time  cast  a  long- 
ing, Imgering  look  behind,  and 
deemed  we  heard  a  new  reading  of 
the  8ong  of  the  CWroer**  in  T1m*s 
^ Death  alive!  sure  'tis  only  five 
small  miles ;  sit  down,  and  take  an- 
other^ o*  the  fire :  the  night's  lone, 
ao  it  is."  There  he  sat,  like  the  soli- 
tary Juan  Fernandez — gentleman, 
all  but  monarch 

"OftU  he  surrey U" 

His  coat,  a  cross  between  a  shooting- 
jaoket  and  a  pee  ditto,  having  a  por- 
tk>n  of  the  sleeve  and  left  side  {iro- 
Tided  with  a  canvass  shield  affainat 
the  cloth-damaging  action  of  the 
ftjfBB;  corduroy  smalls  and  stout 
gaiters  continued  his  equipments, 
while  his  upper  works  were  en- 
smioed  in  a  hat,  generally  the  east- 
iiff  gift  offlome  friend  from  town ;  and 
invariably,  during  the  season,  begirt 


with  sundry  castiiw-lines.  We  must 

Eause  yet  a  little  longer  over  Tim^s 
,  ead-gear.  At  one  time  his  shrewd, 
sun-burned  phiz  (the  keen  grey  eye — 
Mr.  Cusack  was  not  "a  blind  piper *^ 
— lookiQg  eagerly  out  for  a  cloud 
when  the  day  was  bright,  and  the 
finnv  rogues  not  ^risiiu;  freely*^ 
might  be  seen  o*erto]^ed  by  a  castor 
raush  in  its  general  at^butes ;  while 
at  another,  a  grave  and  Quaker-like 
breadth  of  leaf  intimated  the  libe- 
rality of  the  neighbouring  paruh 
priest,  and  left  the  newly  amv^  dis- 
ciple of  Walton  dubious  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  individual,  who,  to  use 
Tim*s  own  phraseolog;^,  was  "  weltin' 
the  sthrame**  in  the  distance. 

But  enough  of  Tim  Cusadc  and 
his  toggery,  and  now  for  one  of  the 
many  tales  of  wonder  with  which  the 
man  of  music  was  wont  to  r^ale  us 
by  fire-side  and  river-side,  and  to  the 
truth  of  whid),  when — rare  occur- 
rence ! — a  sceptic  smiled,  he  deponed 
with  all  the  emphasis  and  energy  of 
"  an  authority*'  in  the  village. 

Flat  and  unbroken  by  waving 
wood,  and  mansion  "  sweetly  embow- 
ered,*"  though  that  country  be  where 
the  darkly  rushing  streams  of  Shimh 
and  Cree  tend  wildly  onward  to  the 
sea,  it  has  its  own  hold  upon  our 
heart,  and  we  look  bade  upon  the 
hours  we  have  spent  trud^png  across 
its  rugged  paths,  and  making  **•  abort 
cuts*'  to  Its  tributary  streams,  as 
amongst  the  most  healthful  and 
joyous  of  our  chequered  existence. 
True,  we  looked  upon  them  through 
the  magic  glass  youth  ever  holds  to 
the  gazer's  eye,  as  though  it  were  to 
abide  there  for  ever.  Mliat,  afier  all, 
is  it  but  old  associations  that  endear 
a  locality?     The  combinatioa  of 
wood  and  water,  glen  and  green 
knoll,  live  but  their  hour  in  i&  re- 
collection of  even  the  most  imajpna- 
tive,  unless  he  can  r^»ll,  as  ^ntii  a  i 
wizard  touch,  old  familiar  faces  and 
hours  of  mirth  and  sunshine,  in  happ^ 
reminiscences  of  song  and  revel,  tat 
hastily  snatched  mid-day  meal  by  the 
river  side,  the  eager  antictpatioos  of 
good  sport,  a  merry  evening  for  the 
wind  up,  and  oh !  above  all  and  before 
aU,  the  heart  at  rest !   Yes,  these 
things  ase  eut,  and  with  a  de^ 
earnest  incision,  by  the  first  £re» 
outbreak  of  early  fiaieling  on  the  tfthfet 
of  our  memory  I   JEvery  cabin  bf. 
If  ay-side  andvCvemeddy  in  tw; 
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ibrer — the,  to  us,  glorious  river, 
whetho*  it  sparkled  m  the  glare  of 
aoeo-day  or  moaned  along  in  the 
pjoaming  till  lost  in  the  sullen  boom- 
Bw  of  the  £u'-off  sea. 

But  Tim  Cusack  is  tugging  at  our 
skere,  and  thus  it  was  that  ^^once 
TqKm  a  tin^*"  the  old  man  spake : — 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  do  what 
will  to  nut  a  kick  in  his  sallop, 
Vs  amssin  how  fast  the  ould  thief 
Hme  schemes  along.  BedadI  *tis 
mm  a  thiifle  over  the  half  cinthmy 
flMce  myself  was  first  fastened  to  that 
Insh  ormm,  vulgarly  called  the  bag* 
lipei.  Well,  I  seen — and  where*s  the 
piper  that doesnH  ? — a  dealof  sthrange 
acHn*8  in  my  time.  God  help  us  ! 
Ikenghj  like  the  drop  o'  comfort, 
ve*re  out  o*  &shin* ;  and  timperance, 
tint  Mars  the  wather  into  the  people 
be  wfloleaale,  knocked  the  wind  out 
o*  the  likes  o' myself  oomplately.  But 
'tk  all  for  the  best,  as  Mr.  Cc^hlan, 
publican,  said,  whin  he  hear  that 
the  ^npervisar  of  azcise  committed 
•hosaide.  Tis  seldom  now  I  rowls 
away  fxom  the  ould  ground.  I  like 
to  be  lookin*  up,  so  I  do,  at  the  ould 
easUe,  with  its  slits  of  loopholes  for 
wiiidvs,  and  to  be  imaginin*  what 
dhroll  doings  was  goin'  on  there  long 
and  merry  ago,  vmin  that  reprobate 
o'  the  earth,  Oliver  Cromwell,  was 
carryin'  on  the  war,  keepin*  peoide 
nBrpethially  in  hot- wather,  as  Miswer 
OX^xmell  and  the  rippale  wardins 
could  tell  yon,  be  massacreein'  the 
nibocs  at  their  males  and  prayers, 
and  Miakin*  hwnpAlf  tmoommon  dis- 

EaUe,  intirely.  Still,  and  for  all, 
wor  fine  times,  more  or  less,  I 
re.  There  was  no  pottheen  Peel- 
ers invinted,  nor  ipnmd  jury  cess 
worth  speakin*  of;  and  as  for  tax- 
getherers,  and  tithe-proctors,  allileu! 
ponhooin*  to  the  bit,  but  the  prime 
ministher  of  England  might  as  well 
to  give  the  Archbishop  o'  Tuam 


&  fiat  in  the  jaw,  as  one  of  'em  to 
show  his  nose,  x  oun^  Mark  O'Shaug- 
netfY,  and  a  divartin'  rake  he  was 
while  in  these  narts.  was  micrhtv 


wasup  to  a  power,  firmn  takin*itBMM*f 
life  to  ringm*  a  pig  that  was  given 
to  irthrollin'. 

They  had  a  wann  spot,  the 
O'Shaugnessy's  had,  convayniant  to 
Dromelmy—land  for  the  value,  wdl 
stocked,  and  signs  by,  fiux,  fl^thef 
and  son  came  well-mounted  into  the 
ikir,  and  take  my  w<»nd  for  it,  the 
man  that  id  sthrike  either  of  *em 
would  require  a  score  off  good  boys 
at  his  back.  Twas  a  grate  loss  to 
the  woman  o*  this  house  whin  times 
changed  with  *em,  a  bad  season 
pr  two,  night  walkin'  and  raisin*  the 
little  finger,  turned  the  landlord's 
countenance  against  *em,  and  save 
*em  down  the  j^ks  in  no  time,  ron 
my  conscience,  he's  dead  and  gone 
now,  by  all  account ;  but  young  Mark 
was  the  truth  of  a  sportin*  bliMe,  and 
the  heart's  blood  of  a  good  fellow  to 
the  pipers.  I  think  Tm  lookin'  at  him 
this  minnit,  knockin'  dust  out  o'  the 
kitchen  table  in  a  moneen,  and  a 
ti^ht,  wdl-tumed  leg  he  had  ondher 
bun  {  ma^be  I  usedirt  be  axed  about 
him  comm'  on  Shroff  (Shrove-tide), 
but,  God  help  us,  whin  he  had  things 
his  own  way  he  was,  like  greater 
people,  hard  to  be  plaizcd;  and  so 
(as  the  world  is  generally,  even  wid 
thim  that's  stiff-necked  m  the  long 
run)  whin  the  tide  tumt,  thim  that 
would  run  to  his  whistle  wanst,  paid 
little  attintion  to  his  sootherin'  afmer- 
wards.  llis  people  sounded  the  Spel- 
lisys  in  r^ard  o'  their  daughter 
Judy, — ddew!  they  might  as  well 
be  axin  Juke  Wellmtin*  for  rippale. 
Then  they  thried  Dan  MorWty's 
^m^ly,  but  bad  blood  was 
'count  of  Mark's  only  sisther,  little 
Kitty,  refusin'  young  Mor'arty  mote 
than  wanst.  To  be  sure^  poat  Mark'a 
pride  was  hurt  a  thrifi©  at  thfise  dia* 
appointments ;  but  be  waaa't  the  «n« 
to  Ik  down  and  rise  a  pVI^ew  oiidh« 
'em;  begor,  like  poor  ^7^^^ 
they  sint  him  to  St,  Seleny,>ie  bj^ 
n(^'  for  it  but  to 
dhrink ;  and  then,  vrhia  ^^^fi^TI 
desperate  intirely,  Wad 
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day  for  the  white  throut  as  ever  a 
man  wet  a  line  in.  Min,  womin, 
and  childrin,  pigs,  and  money,  wor 
as  plinty  as  blackberries ;  the  square 
of  waste  ground  outside  the  village 
was  covered  with  tints,  every  one  of 
'em  having  tables  falL  up  of  glasses 
and  ju^  and  all  sorts  of  materials 
at  the  mthrance ;  and  as  for  pipers, 
my  hand  to  you,  Tm  not  here  if 
they  didn't  come  rowlin'  in  from  all 
parts !  That  was  a  grate  day,  surely, 
and  good  reason  I  have  to  remimber 
it  I  wint  through  a  raysonable 
share  of  thribulasmn*  in  my  time ; 
but,  sartinly,  I  dhrank  more  licker, 
played  more  thunes,  and  got  a  greater 
oeemn'  that  same  day,  than  ever  I 
did  before  in  the  whole  coorse  of 
my  life.  The  McDonnells  and  Spel- 
lisys  wor  sthrong  facshins  thim  times, 
and  they  rus  a  disturbance  about 
three  o  clock  that  was  ekal  to  a 
Frinch  revylushin*.  Bind  alive,  how 
the  stones  did  fly  and  the  black- 
thorns clatther!  Misther  Keane  of 
the  Lodge  was  afther  winnin'  a  set 
o'  pipes  at  a  raffle  about  a  month 
before,  and,  well  become  his  fiither's 
son,  he  med  myself  a  present  of 'em. 
ril  ingage  you  before  evenin',  if  he 
put  on  the  best  spectacles  that  ever 
crossed  a  nose,  he  couldn't  idintify 
the  same  collecshin'. 

"  Nothin'  id  do  myself  but  to  throw 
by  the  insthrumint  and  tackle  big 
Mick  Brumma^nn  on  the  stick.  I 
had  it  in  for  lum,  you  persave,  be- 
cause whin  I  was  young  and  foolish, 
and  axed  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
he  said  I  should  have  her,  and  wel- 
come, if  I  showed  myself  a  man  with 
the  blackthorn.  'Twas  in  winther 
time,  I  recollect,  and  beteune  the 
could,  and  to  hide  the  thrimblin* 
that  was  in  my  heart  within,  I  gey 
a  divil  of  a  screech  as  I  stud  oppozit 
him.  Well,  it*s  all  past  ana  gone 
now';  he  did  soften  the  h^that  was 
ondher  my  Caroline  that  evenin'; 
and,  indeed,  though  I  say  it  myself, 
I  taught  him,  and  ne  had  thedacincy 
to  acknowledge  it,  a  few  steps  he 
never  larned  ofhisdancin*  masther. 
Every  livin*  sowl  in  the  kitchin  of 
Cock-me-hat's  public-house,  where 
we  had  the  bout,  gev  it  in  my  fa- 
vour ;  but  the  ould  thief  only  sulked, 
and  the  length  and  breadth  of  his 
shillelah  was  all  I  ever  saw  of  his 
daughter,  or  his  money. 

^1  thought  to  pay  off  ould  scores 


on  the  fiiir-day,  but,  bad  luck  to 
Mick!  he  had  so  many  guards,  and 
feints,  and  there  was  sich  a  scroodge, 
that  all  I  tuk  out  of  him  was  two 
front  teeth,  afther  he  cuttin'  a  Pa- 
thrick's  cross  over  my  eyebrow,  and 
thramplin'  ray  poor  pipes  to  death. 
But,  be  gonnies,  I'm  losin*  sight  of 
Mark  O'Shau^essy.  He,  too,  h«l 
a  busy  day  of  it.  One  minit  dandn* 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  next  wcttin' 
his  whistle  in  a  tint  or  a  public- 
house.  I  left  him  singin'  the  *Dear 
Irish  Boy,'  in  Mrs.  Bums's  parlonr, 
I  remimber,  and  before  I  could  siy 
*  thrapstick,*  he  was  in  the  thick  o*  tlie 
facshm  fight,  and  weltin'  the  McDon- 
nells wid  his  loadin'  whro  like  the 
very  mischiet  Every  thing  must 
have  an  end;  the  hovs  got  tired 
fleakin'  each  other,  and  left  off 
scrimmage  in  ordher  to  have  leooone 
to  the  refreshmint  Poor  Mark  was 
in  grate  sperrits  intirely,  and  nothing 
would  answer  him  but  that  I  shonld 
join  him  and  his  party,  and  (day  for 
em  on  Bat  BuckIcv's  ^pes;  there 
was  no  stint  of  whisky-pusich,  to 
be  sure,  and  we  had  songs  enough 
for  an  army  of  ballad-singers. 

"What  a  nate  set  a  boys  we 
wor !  The  two  Doyles,  and  Mick 
DriscoU,  a  boy  o'  the  Meany's,  and 
two  or  three  Cooreclare  chaps;  not 
to  mintion  a  couple  o'  harum- 
scarum  fellows  that  used  to  be  visitin' 
Mutton  Island,  and  doing  a  thriflk 
in  the  way  o'  bizness  wid  the  smug- 
glers that  used  to  be  perpethiallyre- 
sortin*  thim  parts,  and  runnin'  cai^goes 
in  Malbay,  no  thanks  to  the  revenny 
and  sogers  that  wor  in  Kilrush.  Ocfa, 
hone !  they  may  talk  of  great  days 
for  Ireland  now,  whin  people  eoes 
about  disgustinly  sober,  and^tnim  tim- 
perance  Mnds  lets  on  to  be  all  in  all  in 
the  dead  knowledge  consarnin'  music. 
Meself  is  no  hand  in  respect  to  the 
politics;  but  I  declare  Pm  tired 
hearin'  o'  the  war  that's  to  come,  and 
how  France  and  Ameriky  is  to  have 
wigs  on  the  green  if  England  doesn't 
put  the  O'Kegans  in  poz»eshin\ 
'em  dhrag  it  beteune  'm  aragtd^  I 
think  the  tattherin'  ould  times  wor 
the  pleasantest;  plinty  o*  muac  and 
the  best  o*  dhrink;  a  nate  taste  of  a 
fkcshin  fight,  now  and  agin;  smug- 
glin'  and  shootin'  tithe-procten,  be 
way  of  a  change,  and  the  sperrit  to 
bear  up  agin^jwverty,  ocnms,  and 
leaky  Google 
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"  But  no  matther,  we*re  taikin'  of 
pipers  and  Burns^s.  Two  mu- 
sicians from  Carrigaholt,  and  one 
from  Dunaha,  wor  peltin*  away  that 
night  in  the  kitchen,  and  another 
big  room ;  myself  was  humounn*  the 
chanter  for  Mark*s  sillect  party  in 
the  little  parlour ;  and,  indeed,  you'd 
pity  the  woman  o'  the  house  to  see 
her,  every  other  minit,  obleeged  to 
stuid  up  and  put  her  best  foot  fore- 
most in  a  moneen,  sthriyin*  at  the 
same  time  to  watdi  her  little  bov  and 
the  sarvice-girl,  in  dhread  they'd 
sarre  the  wrong  people,  or  not  keep 
an  account,  so  that  *t  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  hear  great  concision  in 
the  discoorse  that  was  goin*  on. 

"  *  Mickey,  you  villin  V  Mrs.  Bums 
id  cry,  and  she  and  Spellisy  the  hook- 
Meed  tailor  hard  at  the  '  fox-hun- 
thers,' — '  Mickey,  how  many  dandies  * 
isthattoM'Cormick?' 

"*Siyin,  ma'm:  there's  two  bad 
pinny-pieces,  an'  he  didn't  pay  for 
the  last  round.' 

*  F  then  your  health,  asthore, 
and  that  you  mightn't  lose  ihe  caper,' 
M*Connick  id  shout,  in  ordher  to 
dhrown  the  gorsoon's  remark. 

Whereas  Thady  Hauffh  gone, 
Mickey  ?•  the  woman  o'  the  nouse  id 
reshume  agin. 

"  *  Home  beteune  two  of  his  peo- 
ple, ma'm;  but  heped.' 

*  Bind  alive,  there's  another  jug 
hroke  r  then  maybe  Torpy,  the  horse- 
hj-eaker,  that  was  ever  and  always  a 
Pddy  crethur,  barrin'  whin  he  was 
on  a  haste's  back,  id  come  in  for  his 
share  of  lingo,  till  he'd  soften  herself 
he  praisin'  her  light  fut,  and  declarin' 
»t  was  an  admwashin  in  a  woman 
^>ghin'  eighteen  stone,  standin' 
Jynie.    Well,   whin    poor  Mark 

0  Shaugnessy  got  the  lads  purty  well 
pimed  in  our  share  o'  the  house,  and 
Jad  'em  shakin'  hands  and  kissin'  till 

1  thought  they'd  eat  the  laws  off  o' 
^another,  b^or  he  studdied  him- 
*u  and  spoke  his  mind  freely  in  re- 
gard o'  what  he  was  bint  upon.  He 
i*DWjded  one  how  often  whm  he  was 
JO  throuble  the  O'Shaugnessy's  never 
l^  him  lookin'  twice  for  bail ;  and 
ne  bid  another  think  no  more  o'  the 
jnirteen  and  sixpence  that  was  be- 

»em;  divil  a  one  but  he  had 
**°*ethm'8ootherin't0  8ay  to.  As  for 


mjrself,  if  I  was  private  piper  to  the 
Kmg  o'  Proosiar— the  Lord  be  about 
uz! — he  couldn't  sound  me  praises 
higher;  till,  to  nuike  a  long  story 
short,  he  butthered  and  bk^eyed, 
coaxed  and  palavered,  thrated  and 
sung  songs  to  that  degree,  that,  be- 
dad,  'twould  be  hard  to  refuse  to 
bum  a  church  at  his  biddin'.  Carry 
off  the  widdy  Roughan's  daughter  I 
Was  that  all?  Erra!  where  was 
the  man,  havin'  the  laste  regard  in 
life  for  his  carcase,  that  id  be  nch  an 
ongrateful  bligard  as  to  reftise  P  So, 
faix,  the  bizness  was  arranged,  while 
a  piper  id  be  teunin' ;  and  they  all 
agreed,  the  wild  bligards  o'  the  airth, 
that  no  time  was  like  the  present 

As  Providence  id  have  it,  thim 
times  I  had  a  grate  capacity  in  the 
dhrinkin'  line,  so  that! was  barely 
*  Middlin',  I  thank  you,'  whin  they 
wor  plottin'  and  schemin'.  Many,  to 
be  sure,  '11  say  I  had  no  right  to  do 
what  I  done,  out  maybe  'twas  all  for 
the  best;  moreover,  the  Boughans 
wor  distantly  related  to  myself  be 
the  mother,  and  I  never  squeezed 
an  insthrumint  in  a  warmer  house 
than  the  widdy's,  besides  standin' 
well  wid  the  little  girl  that  was  studdy 
and  unasshumin',  and  was  mighty 
industrious  intirely. 

I  made  up  my  mind,  any  how, 
to  save  Shusy  Roughan  from  be- 
comin'  Mrs.  O' Shaugnessy  in  spite 
of  her ;  but  how  to  set  about  it,  was 
the  question.  If  I  slipt  out,  Pd  be 
suspected ;  and  if  I  remained  behind, 
't  would  be  the  same  thing.  I  was 
never  subject  to  the  fallin  sickness, 
so  couldn  t  give  an  imitation,  and 
thryin'  a  paralettic  sthroke  id  be 
a  deadly  sin  intirely;  at  long  last, 
I  ffev  a  preference  to  the  cramp 
ana  colic  line.  Mark,  afther  closin' 
the  doore  carefully,  was  busy  ar- 
rangin'  every  thing;  he  med  a  plan 
of  the  widdy's  premises  with  pipe- 
stoppers  and  the  punch  that  was 
spilt  on  the  table,  and  every  man  had 
his  post  marked  out. 

"  *  Ned  Doyle,'  says  Mark,  *  you 
and  Mick  '11  manage  the  sarvice-boys 
be  tying'  'em  to  the  manger,  and 
we'll  lave  the  widdy  herself  to  Slat* 
thery,  and  ' 

Before  he  had  the  word  out  of 
his  mouth,  I  stud  up,  dhropt  the 
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pipes,  and,  talda*  a  ffrip  o*  meself  be 
the  pit  o*  the  stonmr,  1  screwed  up 
my  fkce  till  *twas  smaller  than  a 
neevish  inianfs,  and  as  wrinkled  as 
Jack  Flahahan's,  that  liyed  to  be  a 
handhred  and  eight. 

«  '  Death  a'  neknrs,  Tim,  what's 
amiss  wid  you?*  they  all  shouted, 
and  then  every  one  bignmed  to  give 
his  advice. 

'  'T  is  the  hate,  and  the  thimble- 
AUl  0*  licker  he  tuk,*  says  one ; '  open 
his  weskit,  and  out  wid  him  into  the 
fireshairr 

"  Well,  afther  a  power  of  eross- 
examinin*  as  to  what  was  disparagin* 
me,  I  gev  diree  or  four  mortial  gwrte 
groans,  and  b^inned  to  chatter  like 
a  monkey,  till  thev  wor  all  full  sure 
I  was  fairy-sthruck.  After  a  power 
of  actin',  rowlin*,  and  grinnin ,  and 
havhi*  the  skin  (with  respects  to  you) 
nearly  briled  off  my  stomik,  and  a 
dozen  ould  women  bumin*  feathers 
ondher  my  nose,  and  delugin*  me 
with  wather,  I  bigffincd  to  come  to 
very  slowly,  compiaiuin*  grately  of 
wal^ness,  though,  till  it  inded  in  my 
bdn*  left  on  tHe  hayloft,  as  a  cool 
refreshin*  place,  away  from  the  noise 
and  the  sulthriness. 

"  So  far  so  good.  What  was  next 
to  be  done?  As  for  goin*  to  look 
fbr  sogers,  that  was  out  of  the  ques- 
thin,  and,  somehow  or  another,  the 
poleese  wam*t  much  in  &shin  thim 
days.  Well,  begor,  thinks  I  to  my- 
self, send  another  and  vour  biziness 
is  half  done ;  the  real  ticKet  is  to  look 
afther  it  yerself ;  so  I  waited  till  little 
Bryan  Canty  kem  with  a  bowl  o'  tay 
to  me,  that  had  a  dandy  o*  wine-negus 
in  its  cinthre,  and  tellin'  him  not  to 
disturb  me  agin,  as  I  was  on  for  an 
hour's  nap,  the  minit  he  was  gone  I 
slipt  out  o'  the  loft  windy,  and  sicrass 
the  fields  wid  me  to  Mr.  Shannon's. 
As  I  passed  the  parlour  windy  I 
peeped  beteune  the  chutthers,  and 
there  I  seen  the  man  o*  the  house, 
and  Mr.  Considine  the  ganger  op- 
pozit  him,  out  pipes  a  j^urd  long  m 
their  mouths,  and,  av  coorse,  a  rat- 
tlin'  jug  o'  punch  before  'em.  By 
the  same  token,  mighty  pleasant  com- 
pany the  same  Mr.  Considine  was. 
They  sot  him  of  a  time  sleepy  over 
his  licker,  and  put  snuff  and  beef- 
forme  in  his  punch;  and  though  he 
tuk  it,  I  declare  to  you,  sich  was  his 
constitushin,  that  though  his  face 
was  painted  with  lamlack  into  the 


bargain,  he  was  is  fresh  as  a  iai^  ; 
next  momin' ;  and,  ss^  he,  whin  Ise  i 
seen  h»  reflecshin  in  the  lookm*-  I 
glasB, '  MurtyCon8i^ne,Ihateyoar  | 
I  saw  him  myself  of  a  day,  carryin*  \ 
a  keg  o' spenits  before  him  on  iKMne- 
back  through  the  village  of  Ktei-  I 
hil,  wid  men,  women,  and  ehiWher,  | 
shoutin,  afther  him.  He  waa  a  nate 
horseman,  no  doubt;  and  as  Ibr  j 
shigin',  Fd  walk  the  tin  noka  ny  i 

to  hear  him  give  the  ^  ShiniB*  i 
Daisy.*  To  ffo  back  to  story,  , 
there  he  was,  nimself,  and  ouM  Nad, 
and,  my  hand  to  you  1  't  wasii\  lotng 
t^l  I  was  in  the  stables,  that  wor  a 
smart  step  from  the  house,  aad  m 
ingage  I  soon  bad  the  axeise-offieer't 
spankin'  ches'nut,  that  they  used  to 
call  'Permit,'  out  of  his  stall;  waA 
just  puttin'  the  bridle  to  rights,  up 
wid  me,  and  kiekin'  him  in  the  ade, 
enough  to  take  the  wind  out  of  an 
eleplNmt,  off  I  pelted  to  the  widdyV 
Thunder  and  turf!  how  we  did  tatther 
along  the  high-road  (in  ratte  o'  the 
baste  wantin'  to  halt  at  the  pubfie- 
houses),  and  maybe  the  sthraggleis 
that  wor  goia'  home  didn't  make  way 
for  us.  Phew!  slarii  through  ennld 
Cree,  where  it  comes  out  convayniant 
to  tbe  sand-hills,  and  rattles  over  the 
stones  down  to  the  say.  Wdll,  sftfaer 
a  t^irift*  gallop  (rf  four  mfles — at  all 
evints,  't  was  more  than  a  hard  can- 
ther — I  got  to  Mrs.  Rougfaan's  snug 
fkrm-house,  about  tin  p«rch  off  ^ 
Miltown  road. 

Erra,  let  me  alone !  maybe  aiy- 
self  and  my  news  didn't  make  a  oqhi- 
moshin'.  Not  a  sowl  was  in  the 
house,  only  herself  and  her  daughter, 
and  her  only  son  Jamesy,  a  delicate 
wasp  of  a  orethur,  about  elghleeB 
year  or  so ;  one  o'  the  sarvice^bovs 
was  out  on  the  padrowl,  and  the 
other — indeed  he  was  neither  use  mr 
ornament  —  was  snorin'  before  the 
kitchen  fire,  so  I  reckon  him  as  no- 
thing', and  the  girls  that  wor  sm^ 
in  the  settle-bed.  'Tisoftenlthoi^t 
since  that  night,  that  still  and  for 
all,  humble  people  have  a  grate  ad- 
vantage over  quollit  V  in  many  wi^s. 
Where's  the  man  that  'U  tell  me,  if 
I  kem  tattherin*  up  to  a  real  lady*6 
house  at  that  hour,  wid  skh  news, 
and  she  a  Icme  woman,  that  Ac 
wouldn't  be  in  ixterix,  and  tdda* 
her  hair  out  be  handfulls,  as  if 't  was 
of  any  use  except  to  the  owner,  and 
nnellm'  to  Uttle^uds.  Aid  screedun* 
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Ifte  mad,  Buiead  of  coolly  con* 
sdfaerin*  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  case, 
and  what  was  best  to  be  done  ?  But 
*tis  fashionable,  Tm  tould,  to  ^ew 
oanronsnefls  and  the  like,  every  op- 
portunity ;  still,  and  for  all,  if  poor 
pec^e  hasn^t  the  comforts  and  the 
adicades,  maybe  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  'coteness  and  the  like,  so 
that,  as  the  Kerrv  dandn'-masther 
rniiarked, '  what  they  lose  in  dancin' 
dbwn,  th^  make  np  in  tnrnin*  round.' 

The  heavens  be  her  bed  I  Mrs. 
Boughan  wint  on  wid  no  £^y  ciiri- 
ixes  0*  the  kind.  She  cried  a  dhrass 
OT^  her  little  ghrl,  to  be  sure,  and 
kep  mnnin'  over  and  hether  for  a 
spell,  like  a  bin  that  id  be  sthrivin* 
to  eoax  her  chickens  out  o'  harms 
wiy.  She  was  one  minit  shovin* 
Shosy  into  this  room,  and  then  co^ 
verin'  her  up  in  that ;  and,  indeed, 
'twas  no  admirashin  that  the  pair  of 
'em  id  be  a  thrifle  asthray  in  regard 
o'  what  was  comin*.  As  for  myself, 
i  got  more  than  one  warm  hug,  and 
a  dhrop  of  as  nate  sperrita  as  ever 
tilled  my  throat.  Afther  that  I 
was  ordhered  up  the  laddher  at 
wanst  over  the  ceiHn'  of  the  little 
parlour,  that  wasn't  partitioned  up 
to  the  top,  and  there  I  lay  amongst 
tile  flax,  and  bog- wood,  and  bancUe- 
linen,  and  little  odds  and  ^ds  that 
wav  that  wor  lyin'  there,  so  that  as  a 
gallery  boy  I  had  a  sportin'  view  of 
themt 

"The  Lord  be  sood  to  us,  and 
keep  ua  in  our  ould  days  from  all 
rovers  and  scapegraces  I  'Twasn't 
long  till  the  war  came  on.  We  hear 
the  thramp  outside,  and  before  you 
eould  say  '  thrapstick,'  I'll  ingage 
the  door  was  in  about  the  house  to 
OS,  and  half-a-dozen  o'  the  boys,  wid 
their  &ces  blackened,  afther  it :  th^ 
soon  put  an  ind  to  the  sarvice-boy  s 
pleasant  dhrames,  be  settin'  hun 
ttandin'  on  his  head  in  the  male- 
barrel,  by  way  of  blindfouldin'  him. 
The  poor  widdy,  to  be  sure,  clawed 
*em  right  and  left,  and  pursbooin'  to 
the  one  of  her  that  didn't  take  two 
fella  out  o'  one  of  the  Doyles  before 
they  secured  her  to  their  likin'. 
There's  no  use  in  telling  an  untruth 
now,  but  I'd  have  given  the  best  set 
o'  pipes  I  ever  laid  an  elbow  on  that 
I  vras  back  in  Peg  Bums's  hayloft 
when  the  scrimmage  biginned;  and 
moreover  whin  I  hear  tne  bla'gards 
Imndin*  the  daysint  little  girl,  and 


At  screeohin'  all  sorts  o'  mnrdher, 
out  o'  the  bed-room  windy  to  Mark, 
for  he  never  k«m  inside,  good  soar 
bad,  in  dhread  he'd  be  idintified  out 
o'  hand.  Well,  down  I  came,  in 
fear  and  thrimblin'  whin  the  villiBS 
wor  gone,  and  there  was  the  poor 
widdy  rockin'  -herself  through  sod 
fro,  and  givin*  a  touch  o'  t&  Iridi 
cry  for  a  start,  while  young  Jamesy 
was  standin'  hard  by  the  l^b,  a  bie 
frieze  top -coat  thrown  over  fan 
sbowldhers,  and  the  tonga,  that  he 
was  afther  doin'  his  poor  to  make 
battle  wid,  in  his  huifb. 

"  So  we  stud  lookin'  at  each  other 
mournful  enough ;  tlK  mischi^  was 
done,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

'  God's  blesain'  and  the  praym 
ai^  bleasin'  o*  the  lone  woman  be 
about  you  this  night,  Tim  Cusack, 
any  how ! '  says  Mrs.  Ronghan. 
*  X  on  did  your  part,  so  go,  in  God's 
name,  and  I  '11  see  i£  our  back  is  so 
poor  in  the  mornin'  that  meself  and 
me  little  girl  won't  be  righted.' 

"  Sure  enough  'tis  a  piper's  biz- 
ness  to  keep  well  wid  all  parties,  and 
not  to  be  eamin'  the  wages  that  some 
o'  the  professhun  wor  ped  once  of  a 
time.  So  my  boorrowed  horse  was 
ordhered  on  dhuty  once  more,  and 
I'll  ingage  the  grass  didn't  grow 
ondher  his  shoes,  till  I  turned  him 
loose  in  the  big  field  near  Mr.  Shan- 
non's, and  got  bade,  cute  and  cost, 
to  my  nest  in  the  hayl(^  a  littie 
before  the  first  light. 

"  Oh,  maybe  I  didn't  bear  a  power 
o'  shakin'  before  I  let  on  to  be  awake 
next  momin'  I  Beteuno  actin'  a 
part,  and  the  axercise  and  anxiety,  I 
declare  to  you  I  was  as  tired  as  a 
bull  that  id  be  bate  three  days  mo^ 
nin ! '  What  skeknn'  over  and  hether 
to  hear  the  news  there  was  in  Doonb^ 
that  morning'!  I  never  seen  any 
thing  to  ekal  the  commoshin  since 
the  day — the  Lord  bless  the  hearers ! 
r— the  Martin  idoop-o'- war  was  lost  at 
Sayfield,  and  the  whole  side  o'  the 
counthiy  flocked  down  to  industher 
about  the  wrack. 

"  Of  coorse  five  hundhred  stories 
wor  afloat,  and  all  far  away  enough 
from  the  truth.  Some  had  it  that 
the  sogers  wor  out  still-huntin',  and 
carried  away  Mrs.  Boughan  as  a 
presner,  'count  iv  her  speculashins  in 
that  line.  More  said  that  'tvas  Con- 
sidine  the  ganger  had  a  finger  in  the 
pie,  and  that  ne  was  bet  withm  an 
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inch  of  his  life,  and  robbed  of  his 
horse.  Whin  I  kem  into  the  kitchen, 
yawnin*  like  a  cook  aither  a  wed* 
din*,  they  all  laughed  at  roe  for 
sleepin*  so  Ions,  and  biginned  to 
tell  the  wan&erful  news,  little 
dhreamin*  I  knew  a  thrifle  on  that 
head  mpelf.  Oh,  murdher,  mur- 
dher, *ti8  all  like  a  dhrame  now! 
the  custhins  and  answers,  the  fine 
kitchin*  o*  bacon,  the  kittle  biling, 
and  the  dacincy,  and  comfort,  aM 
every  whole  ha  porth  I  Many  a  one 
dead  and  gone  now  that  was  busy 
and  talkative  enouffh  thf^  morning  I 
Begor,  *tis  a  dhroTe  world;  nothm* 
but  changes  oomin*  evermore,  and 
not  the  same  kings  or  pipers  bavin* 
the  sway,  you*d  imagme,  for  any 
time  worUi  speakin*  off  But  I  must 
keep  to  the  bizness  in  hand.  Gascnr, 
the  pedlar,  dhropt  into  P^;gy*8,  early 
as  it  was,  on  his  way  westwards,  and 
he  thrun  some  real  light  on  the 
matther. 

•* '  I  never  thought,*  says  he,  afther 
puttin*  down  his  pack  and  takin*  his 
morain*,  *that  an  0*Shaugne8sy  id 
commit  such  a  barefaced  blundher ; 
bedad,  he  ought  to  lave  the  coun- 
thry  at  wanst,  or  he*ll  be  med  a  holy 
show  of  r 

'*«0h,  as  for  that,'  savs  Mrs. 
Bums,  makin*  answer,  *iaix,  the 
Boughans  are  a  snug  people;  and 
though  young  Mark  is  a  iHend  o* 
mine,  Shusy  is  good  enough  for  him 
any  day!' 

'  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  ma*m,*  says 
Casey,  grinnin*,  afther  drainin*  his 
class, — *  not  a  doubt  of  it,  but  he 
hasn*t  her  at  all  yet.* 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  we  all  stared, 
and  no  blame  to  us,  at  the  word. 

*  Tareanages,  how  soon  they  res- 
cued her!  but  he*ll  get  her  afUier 
the  blast*  'twill  eive  her,  surely!* 
some  one  remarked. 

"  So  Casey  only  winked,  and  tossed 
his  head,  and  med  as  if  for  goin*. 


Poor  Peg  Bums !  I  think  she's  stand- 
in*  before  me  out  this  very  minit. 
She  had  the  taypot  in  one  hand,  and 
a  plate  of  ^;gs  in  the  other. 

^*'Bad  manners  to  me,*  Casey, 
sa3r8  she,  *  but  if  I  can  find  a  duck- 
eagy  for  I  never  eat  the  like,  among 
these,  I'll  plasther  it  beteune  yer 
eyes,  if  you  don*t  tell  at  wanst  ham 
it  tumt  out!* 

"•Well,  ma*m,  take  the  world 
easy,*  says  the  pedlar;  ^and  be  it 
known  to  you,  that  Mailc  brought 
home  his  prize  on  a  horse  he  Inr- 
ryed  Barnes's  cross.  Whin  he  got 
to  Dromelihy,  he  dismissed  the  boys 
wid  his  blessin',  and  goin'  into  m 
father's  in  the  dark,  by  way  of 
threatin*  the  little  girl  wid  all  proper 
respect,  he  med  *em  put  her  to  bea  to 
his  gran*mother,  that  was  eigh^-two 
last  Candlemas,  and  as  deaf  as  Justice.* 

" '  Well,'  says  Mrs.  Bums,  laying 
down  the  breakfast  materisis,  aa3 
puttin*  a  pair  of  elbows  on  herself, 
•wasn't  that  becomin*  and  pn^fier? 
What's  there  to  grin  at  in  it 

••  •  Oh,  the  deuceapin*sworth  inlife  r 
says  Casey,  shouMherin*  his  pack 
and  gettin  near  the  doore ;  •  but  whin 
the  davlight  kem,  Mrs.  Bums,  deur, 
they  found  'twas  Jamesv  Bouffhao 
they  had,  dhressed  in  his  sisther's 
clothes ! — good  momin*  to  ye !  * 

••  Poor  Mfurk !  the  divarsnm  his 
blunder  caused  was  beyant  tellin*. 
He  cut  his  stick  from  the  ould  man's 
the  same  evenin*,  and  never  came 
next  or  lu^h  it  dtherwards.  Some 
says  he  jmed  the  paythriots,  and 
fiiced  to  South  Ameriky.  Be  tbat 
as  it  will,  whinever  a  man  in  these 
parts  med  a  grate  splash  about  doin* 
any  thing,  and  was  disappointed,  or 
was  overreached  in  a  baigain,  or  fdi 
hunself  cocksure  of  a  snug  matdi 
and  missed  it  like  his  mammy  9 
blessin*,  *twa8  a  common  thing  to 
say,  in  Irish,  •It  bate  Mabk  0*Shaiks- 
nbsst's  mistake  !  *  ** 


*  Stain  on  her  reputation. 
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PETRA. 


TUf  rmXai^irtv  t^^mmc;.— Sopii.  Track,  821, 

*•  No  man  shall  abide  there."— Jeremiah,  xlix.  18. 

Ittlrodoction— Detolate  condition  of  Petra  contrasted  with  its  former  Prosperity— 
Vicinity  of  Moant  Hor,  a  Memorial  of  the  connexion  of  the  Edomites  with  Israe- 
— Renew  of  their  Offences,  and  the  Prophetical  Denunciations  against  thern^ 
Fulfilment  of  the  Cnrse  in  the  utter  desolation  of  all  around— Fitness  of  the  Scene 
for  the  exercise  of  Contemplation— Entrance  of  the  City— Arch  over  the  Ravine^ 
£1  Kashn^The  Theatre,  past  and  present— Recurrence  to  former  Scenes  in  War 
and  Peace— Departure  from  the  City— Conclusion. 

*Ti8  sweet  at  times  to  sbun  the  paths  of  man, 

The  busy  life  that  recks  not  of  its  span, 

'Mid  lingering  remnants  of  Ae  past  to  stray, 

And  view  the  life  that  struggles  with  decay 

*Tis  sweet,  though  sad,  to  mark  the  wild  flower  bloom 

On  the  lone  ruin,  or  the  mouldering  tomb. 

And  Nature's  solitude  hath  voices  then 

Of  deeper  eloquence  than  voice'^f  men ; — 

Tis  sweet  when  mists  of  eve  are  gathering  fast, 

Like  the  dim  future  on  the  cloumess  past. 

And  light)  with  shadow  blending,  sheds  the  while 

Its  last  &int,  fleeting,  melancholy  smile. 

Petra !  thy  sun  is  set,  thy  glory  fled, 
And  thou  art  desolate ;  no  human  tread, 
No  voice  of  man,  to  wake  thy  echoes ;  cold 
As  their  own  rocks,  thy  bounding  hearts  of  old ; 
No  waves  of  cddving  strife,  that  erst  would  swell 
Wildly  around  thy  cragcy  citadel.* 
No  sounds  of  mirth,— auhush'd  with  them  that  rest 
In  their  long  slumber  on  the  mountain's  breast. 
Earth's  haughty  ones,  they  made  their  home  of  might, 
With  the  young  eagle  on  nis  soaring  height.f 
Theirs  was  the  wealth  of  other  lands ;  for  them 
Gleam'd  Ophir's  gold  and  Ethiopia's  gem ; 
Where'er  tney  gazed  around  their  rocky  seat, 
There  were  fair  scenes  their  gladden'd  eyes  to  greet, 
Vineyards  and  cornfields ;  for  to  them  were  given 
The  fatness  of  the  earth,  the  dew  of  heaven.f 
Yet  are  they  fallen,  and  o'er  its  utmost  space, 
Earth  owns  not  one  of  Esau's  lordly  race.§ 

Ah,  why  so  voiceless  P   Are  there  none  to  tell. 
Once  fivour'd  Edom,  how  thy  children  fell  ? 
Lo,  where  yon  mountain||  lifts  its  hoary  hc^ 
O'er  the  sad  city  and  the  silent  dead ; 


,  *  Petra  is  most  probabl^r  the  same  with  the  Selah  captured  by  Amaziah  (2  Kings 
7).   Both  words  signify  "  rock."   "  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans.'  Pompey  marched  against  it,  but  desisted  from  the  attack;  and 
f rajan  afterwards  besieged  it."—  Keith. 

t  Jerem.  zlix.  16.  %  Gen.  zxvii.  39. 

$  "  While  Jews  are  in  every  land,  there  is  not  any  remaining  in  any  soot  of  earth 
of  the  hoase  of  Esau."— Kbitu.   See  Obadiah,  18. 

I  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died.— Numbers,  xx.  28,        ^     , ,  Pooalp 


Ages  have  roU'd,  yet  it  hath  \ngil  kept 
Since  Israers  priest  on  its  eold  bosom  slept 
It  watch*d  thee,  Petra,  in  thy  da;r  of  pow  r, 
It  saw  thee  langnbh  m  thy  waning  hour, 
And  cabnly  looks  upon  thy  ruin  now, 
WiUi  a  dark  frown  upon  its  misty  brow. 
Tes,  in  stem  majesty  it  seems  to  stand 
The  still  accuser  of  that  blighted  land ; 
And  as  the  thoughtful  pilgrim  rests  awhile, 
To  eaze  with  awe  on  its  sepulchral  pile. 
Deeds  of  the  past  oome  thronging  on  his  view, 
Swift  as  the  mountain's  eyer-varying  fane, 
Curses  and  woes,  and  he  recalls  toe  well 
Shera,*  thy  guilt,  tiiy  wrongs,  O  Israel  I 

From  Misraim's  shores  th^  cof&e,  a  wandering  race. 

Wayworn,  to  seek  their  promis'd  restmg-place. 

What  though  their  march  be  drear,  Hope  whiq^  still 

Of  many  a  shadowy  palm  and  bubbling  rill. 

Of  words  of  music  to  the  friendless  ear, 

A  brother's  soothing  hand  to  dry  the  sad  one's  tear. 

They  come,  tmd  Kadesfa  views  the  trensnort  wild 

Of  the  faint  mother  as  she  claspn  her  cMld ; 

How  soon  to  cease,  when  Edom's  y<Hoe  of  pride 

Spurns  the  poor  wanderer  from  his  home  aside. 

Such  vision  d  ioy  beguiles  the  mourner's  breast 

When  nddmgfat  grief  hath  fflghed  itself  to  rest ; 

In  such  sad  mood,  with  monvs  too  early  beam, 

He  starts  from  smiles  to  weep  that  'twas  a  dream. 

And  years  have  fled,  and  Esau's  humbled  line 

Hath  own'd  the  sway  of  scentered  Palestine ; 

Yet  are  the  war-storm's  gatn'ring  murmurs  rolTd 

Through  every  echoing  ^len  ana  mountain-hold ; 

And  those  proud  hearts  nave  cast  their  bonds  away, 

To  swell  the  ffloom  of  Judah's  troublous  day.f 

But,  hark !  wnat  solenm  strain  ?   With  dreaming  eyes 

a raised  from  earth  unto  theur  kindred  skies, 
e  prophet  band  sweeps  past,  and  loud  and  Ions 
O'er  the  doom'd  nations  floats  their  heaven-taught  song. 
Wail,  all  ye  lands  I  but  £dom,  chiefly  thou, 
Rend  thy  stain'd  garb,  and  breathe  the  contrite  vow ; 
For  day  shall  burst  on  Salem's  night  of  woes, 
Earth's  desert  places  blossom  as  the  rose 
But  blight  and  ffloom  be  aye  thy  hopeless  lot^ 
Thy  cities  ruin'a,  and  thy  sons  forgot. 

'Tis  past !  the  vision  fkdes,  the  strain  of  flear 
Dies  mouml\illy  upon  the  dreamer's  ear ; 
Yet  hath  an  echo  and  an  answer  found 
In  the  deep  hush,  the  loneliness  around. 
Ay,  there  where  all  is  mute,  no  living  breath 
To  break  the  solemn  calm,  the  sleep  of  death, — 
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And  the  le«e  mlgrim  lifts  Ian  pensive  eye 
Wildly,  19  wuing  to  some  stirrmg  try ; 
And  starts  fiMfi  seenes  of  ofller  dftys,  to  seaa 
The  cmaMuig  monuments  of  pemi'd  mttr. 

O  chaii  M^s  trwiblerf  walcw  « they  may, 
They  vex  not  heri,  the  iforld  is  to  sway ; 
Yet  loftiw  di  earns  may  hatmi  this  ssd  still  spoli 
Like  the  deep  ftow  ef  strcamt  Dm^  mufukuf  ntot. 
And  if  *t  B  well  to  M  the  witehinif 
breathed  o^er  oar  heii^  at  some  silent  hour, 
When  soknBA  soenet  itfe  round)  and  there  is  naiight 
To  mode  the  pmsiTe  biww  of  tranquil  thongfat. 
What  fitter  spot  for  the  f^ll  heart  to  heM 
High  eonrerse  with  the  hearts  that  were  of  oM, 
FaM  o*er  eadh  storied  pile,  and  nratdy  dwell 
On  the  stem  tale  the  wfeeks  of  pfSde  ean  tell? 

Enter,  where  yonder  rarine  yawns  in  gloom, 
Like  the  flprim  portal  of  a  nalionrs  tonft>; 
And  the  mwt  path  winds  snntessly  withm, 
Dismal  and  devious  as  the  path  of  sin. 
Paose  not  t6  arif  if  *t  was  the  earthqndce's  shock, 
That  rent  the  barrier  of  girdling  rock ; 
Heed  not  the  witness  of  rude  nature  thm, 
Ton  crag-bom  flowers  in  droomng  dasters  fiur; 
Think  only  that  thy  lone  and  living  tread 
Is  *mid  the  mountain  dwellin^fs  of  tbe  dead ;  * 
And  list  how,  soarinff  from  his  eyry's  hei^htt 
Screams  the  wild  eagle  on  his  wheeling  flight, 
Scared  by  the  stranfferV  step,  that  dares  intrade 
Upon  the  empire  of  his  solitude. 

Be  mute,  ye  echoes!  ye  restore  in  vain 
Phantoms  of  days  that  ne*er  may  dawn  again ) 
What  time  the  warder's  challenge,  harsh  and  loud. 
As  yonder  ease's  larum  to  the  eloud. 
Woke  your  far  voices,  and  yon  wondrous  jtf ch 
fiail'd  the  proud  pageant  of  the  victor's  march. 
All — 1^  are' post  ^  the  glad  tnuraplnd  magi 
The  kurell'd  chieftain,  and  the  warrior  throng ; 
Yet  looks  that  airy  fabric  from  its  ste^ 
To  greet  the  pUgnm  where  the  mighty  slee^. 
And  he  hath  paused,  to  oaze  with  wondering  eye, 
Rend  its  stem  tale,  and  leel  its  mockery ; 
TUl  fun  would  fancy  deem  not  all  too  wild 
The  simple  legend  of  the  desert's  child, 
That  owns  nfit  su^ul  man's  departed  poweTy 
Stamp'd  in  that  remnant  of  a  mightier  hour, 
Traces  no  human  arm,  but  darkly  tells 
Of  labouring  genii  and  unholy  spells.^ 
It  may  notbe ;  that  vision'd  thought  is  fled, 
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Record  of  fear,  that  saddens  but  to  speak 
To  the  blind  witness,  warning  to  the  weak; 
And  sig^  to  blessincs  torn,  that  mutely  flow 
For  mercy's  ugn  amid  the  realm  of  woe. 

The  vale  is  past;  fair  bursts  the  opening  day 
Upon  the  pUgrmi's  solitary  way; 
And  lo,  he  stands  where  many  a  rosy  smile 
Flays  in  rich  sanhght  d*er  El  Kha8n6*s  pUe.^ 
How  bright  the  scene !  For  here  th*  enchanted  though 
Views  natare*8  joy  o*er  all  thf^  genius  wrought. 
And  massive  grandeur  half  for^^  its  pride 
To  beam  in  gladness  from  the  monntain-side. 
But  cross  yon  threshold— and  the  chamel's  chill 
Flings  its  cold  blight  o*er  beauty's  transient  thrill. 
And  vain  appears  the  pomp  that  decked  the  tomb. 
Yet  leam'd  not  how  to  triumph  o'er  its  gloom. 
For  ye,  proud  children  of  a  wayward  line, 
Who  firun'd  the  mountam  to  your  hish  deedgn, 
What  though  ye  summon'd  dome  and  colonnade, 
And  the  dm  hearken'd,  and  the  rock  obeyr*d. 
Ye  lack'd  the  lovelier  lurt,  the  nobler  skill. 
To  frame  the  soul  to  its  Creator's  will.f 

Onward  once  more,  where  winds  yon  rude  ascent, 
Roughen'd  by  tune,  and  by  the  tempest  rent ; 
On,  boldly  on,  nor  wrecks  of  storm  nor  age 
May  daunt  thy  step,  or  bar  thy  pilfpimage. 
Ere  from  the  theatre's  romantic  height 
All  the  sad  city  flash  upon  thy  sight. 
Here,  thronging  'mid  th'  unheeded  homes  of  death,| 
Enraptur'd  thousands  hush'd  their  ea^  breath, 
Warm'd  with  each  varied  passion's  kmdUn^  glow. 
Smiled  with  fdgn'd  joy,  or  wept  with  mimic  woe. 
'Tis  past— the  voice  of  transport  soars  not  now 
To  cooing  hearts  upon  the  mountain's  brow ; 
But  all  is  mute,  save  yonder  rills  that  leap 
With  drowsy  murmur  down  the  sculptured  steep, 
And  desert  winds  that  moan,  in  many  a  gust. 
Bound  the  dark  dwellings  of  pride's  nan^ess  dust 
Yet  these  sad  sounds,  tluui  silence  e'en  more  drear, 
Have  their  deep  language  to  ^e  pilgrim's  ear ; 
And  there  are  scenes  the  lonely  breast  to  thrill 
With  the  swift  pulse  of  hiffh  emotion  still. 
And  peopled  dreams,  and  haunting  mem'ries  left. 
To  start  at  Fancy's  call  fh>m  each  sepulchral  deft 

Lo,  dark  and  stem,  on  mountain,  and  on  pbun. 
Throng  the  wild  forms  of  other  days  again, 
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"With  softer  visions  blent  of  Beauty's  dream, 
Bright  as  its  watersjby  yon  silv'ry  stream. 
For  oft  the  maiden,  ere  the  dose  of  day,"^ 
To  its  loyed  brink  would  take  her  pensive  way, 
Oft  rousing  there  bv  her  n^lected  urn, 
On  the  dear  wave  her  beaming  look  would  turn, 
Glance  o*er  eadi  mirror'd  diarm  with  oonsdous  e^e. 
Fling  back  her  loose  dark  locks,  and  smile,  and  sigh. 
But  see,  around  yon  dtadel  afar 
Grathers  once  more  the  stirring  pomp  of  war, 
And  haiuzfaty  looks  their  vain  defiance  fli^ 
To  Israefs  might,  and  Salem*s  minstrel  king : 
Once  more  the  tide  of  battle  surgeth  near. 
The  rush  of  flight,  th*  avenger's  gory  spear, 
And  swells  in  triumph  Amaziah's  boast^ 
0*er  captive  Selah,  and  her  trampled  host  :t 
And  once  asain  in  martial  guise  they  come. 
The  lords  of  earth,  the  warrior  sons  of  Kome— ^ 
Her  fkted  eagle  loos'd  from  Tiber's  shore. 
O'er  Zion's  towers  and  Fetra's  rocks  to  soar. 
And  other  scenes  to  fancy^s  view  arise, 
Of  peaceful  cares  and  home's  endearing  ties, 
The  busy  mart,  the  solemn  festiil  day, 
All  that  was  life,  where  life  hath  pass'd  away. 
Yes,  it  is  fled :  the  vulture  and  her  mate} 
.  Possess  the  home — the  hearth  is  desolate ; 
The  tangled  thorn  and  mantling  bramble  twine  § 
O'er  ruin'd  trophy,  and  unhonoured  shrine ; 
And  the  false  gocfs,  whose  idol  forms  of  stone 
Won  faithless  Judah  from  Jehovah's  throne,  U 
Where  now  their  glory  ?   Gone,  with  them  that  bent, 
Like  the  cloud's  radiance  when  Uie  day  is  spent. 

Pilgrim,  enough !  not  ever  were  it  well 
On  silent  thoughts  and  londv  scenes  to  dwell : 
Enouf^h  that  thou  hast  gazed  where  £dom  shews 
Her  sign  of  judgment  and  her  home  of  woes, 
Breatl^  in  the  shadowy  past,  and  half  forgot 
Life's  moving  cares  in  guilt's  o'erdarken'd  lot. 
Arise,  awake !  On  man's  fast-fliding  years — 
While  halloMr'd  love  hath  smiles,  or  mis'ry  tears, 
While  trembling  error  bows  its  anguish'd  head. 
And  asks  for  solace  ere  its  light  be  fled — 
Earth  hath  its  claims,  its  kindred  ties  that  chain, 
And  draw  the  wand'rer  to  the  world  again. 
Arise,  awake  I  why  idly  linger  still 
'Mid  the  high  dreams  tnat  Siere  must  work  their  will  f 
Arise,  awake  I  Earth  yet  hath  joys  for  thee. 
Fond  voices  call,  thy  path  is  o'er  the  sea ; 
One  parting  look  be  cast,  one  prayer  be  sped, 
And  mar  no  more  the  quiet  of  the  dead. 

Yet  not  unblest  the  solemn  thought  that  trac'd 
The  hand  of  God  upon  the  desert  waste ; 
And  oft  in  other  scenes  of  earthly  strife. 
The  glow  of  action  and  the  stir  of  life. 


*  "  The  time  of  the  evemng,  efen  (be  time  that  women  go  out  to  draw  water." — 
G«k.xxir.ll. 

t  t  Chron.  izr.  19.  %  Iiaiah,  xxxiy,  15.  $  Jerem.  xzxir.  IS. 

I  The  king  it  least  (Amasiab)  serred  the  gods  of  £doro»iS  Chron-^v.  14.^ 
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It  BbaU  awake,  to  call  the  weary  eye 

From  the  world's  pageant  as  it  throngeth  by. 

To  that  still  hour,  when  erst  the  wand'rer  stood. 

Musing  on  Petra  in  her  solitude ; 

And  the  falFn  city's  desolate  array 

Shall  rise  in  gloom,  though  it  be  &r  away ; 

And  the  adonng  heart  shall  m^kly  bow 

Before  His  throne,  who  hath  performed  9is  vow. 


[Octj*tr, 


THE  curate's  volume  OF  POEi|S. 


CHAPTBE  THE  TENTH. 


The  strange  avowal  or  qonfes^n 
made  by  Mr.  Meadows  at  the  police- 
office,  placed  him  suddenly  in  a  posi- 
tion which  may  be  better  understood 
by  recalling  to  mind  that  it  was  ut- 
tered at  a  period  when  the  crime  of 
forgery  remained  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  at  the  head  of  the  bia<^  cata- 
logue of  foul  offences  committed  by 
man  against  his  fellows. 

Murderers,  condemned  to  death, 
had  been  pardoned  or  their  sentence 
commutea  tor  transportation  in  con- 
sequence of  extenuating  circum- 
stances ;  but  not  in  any  one  instance 
had  the  convicted  forger  /escaped  his 
doom.  Previous  good  character,  in- 
fluential friends  and  connexions,  pe- 
titions from  the  noble  and  wealUiy 
of  the  land,  were  all  unavailing  in 
his  case.  With  stem  inflexibility 
the  executive  powers  beedcd  them 
not,  and  the  cruninal  was  ruthlessly 
swept  away  from  among  the  liv- 
ing. 

Therefore  it  was  that  our  curate 
had  no  sooner  spoken  the  apmlling 
words  of  self-condemnation,  than  he 
appeared  \o  all  present  as  a  man 
doomed  irredeemably  to  speedy  and 
-violent  death ;  and,  according  to  their 
different  characters  jwd  temperament, 
they  gazed  upon  him  witiii  consterQa- 
tion,  surprise,  or  angry,  indignant 
feelings,  at  bis  mjp^c^ed  previous 
hypocrisy.  Even  the  warm-hearted 
doctor  shrunk  for  a  moment  awiiy 
from  his  side,  as  though  fearful  of 
contamination ;  while  the  self- accused 
ff  ood  man  sat  vrith  his  hands  clasped 
before  him,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
table,  and  apparently  unconscious  of 
the  sensation  he  had  excited,  b^ing, 
in  fact,  painfully  occupied  in  calling 


to  mind  all  the  particuUirs  of  an  in- 
terview between  himself  and  a 
stranger  who  had  called  upon  him  it 
Milfleld  in  the  preceding  summer. 

And  thus  for  a  brief  interval  tikere 
had  been  a  breathless,  expectant  si- 
lence in  the  for  nearly  a  minute, 
ere,  with  an  air  of  ^^p  distress,  he 
said  to  the  magistrate, — 

Yes,  sir ;  Jthere  ^  be  no  doubt 
of  it.  I  see  k'  all  dearly  now.  But 
who  would  hftvc  su{^>osed  that  such 
use  co*ild  be  made  ^* 

Here  he  looked  towards  Downer, 
and  was  unable  to  proceed.  The 
aspect  of  that  wsetcned  roan  was 
truly  frightful.  On  hearing  Mr. 
Meadows  supposed  confession  of  the 
more  important  forgery,  his  confused 
intellect  had  lost  ^hi  (or  a  mom^t  of 
the  weight  of  the  nunor  accusation,  and 
he  exulted  in  the  th^ight  of  having 
so  adroitly  set  himself  at  liberty; 
but  the  last  words  he  had  heard 
brought  agidn  ieazfiiliy  to  his  mind 
the  ever-neciurijpg  m/Siae  of  his  euilt 
at  the  tavern,  terrible,  indeed, 
was  the  reactio9-  Uk  feelings  may 
be  cpmpare^  to  ibum  of  a  person 
totally  i^owt  of  i^gchinery,  when 
discovermg  too  late  thut,  by  moving 
an  obstiMsIe  in  his  ns^jom  path,  he  has 
set  in  |iM>tM>p  ftU  /UTQund  him  the 
irresistible  and  complicated  powers  of 
90p9e  ini^^y  eqgifte,  threatening  to 
crush  him  wfaare  he  0tand^  or  at  the 
first  he  may  take  in  endeavour* 
ing  to  escape. 

"Alas!  alas!  This  is  hard  work ! 
What  am  I  to  do?*"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Meadows,  as  though  in  answer  to  |he 
agonised  looks  oT  his  former  4c* 
qm^i^tance. 

**  Ifii  Oowner^be  remoi^r  spud 
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the  niMiftrate,  in  tbe  cool  tone  of 
ImfakaaTauthonty. 

And  when  his  orders  were  obeyed 
he  turned  toward  our  curate  with, — 

^  Now,  sir,  we  will  hear  any  thing 
jm  have  to  say/' 

in  the  mean^i^ule.  Dr.  Barlow  bad 
reeoYored  Mioe  degree  of  self-nos- 
semon,  and,  Ceding  ashamed  of  his 
momoitary  apparent  desertion  of  his 
fxieDd,  he  now  yentured  to  address 
the  magistrate  In  a  low  tone,  request* 
mg  Huk  no  fturther  questions  might 
be  aflked  in  puUic,  if  it  were  only  to 
answer  Uie  ends  of  justice,  as  he  was 
neHeetly  confident  that  whatever 
Mr.  Meadows  mjc^  haye  to  com** 
BHinicBte  ecmceming  others,  hecoidd 
not  himself  have  had  any  guilty  par- 
tidpfttion  in  such  niatters. 

**  I  will  juit  ask  him  that  question 
flrsty^  «dd  the  magistrate;  "I  am 
not  fond  of  priyate  examinations: 
the  puUie  don  t  hke  them/* 

And  addressing  our  curate  he  in- 
quired, with  an  air  of  essy  indiffer- 
eoeCv— 

"  Pray  what  share  of  the  >iri^- 
mmd,  wJtTMt — foigery  fell  to  your 
lot?" 

"  A  hundred  pounds,"  replied  Mr. 
Meadows. 

^  Are  you  mad?"  exclaimed  the 
doctor. 

^  Certainly  not,**  repHed  the  curate, 
nttldly ;  ^  my  feeling  but  not  mv 
H^^kets  are  affected.  The  tbinj§^  is 
yery  dear.  The  person  who  enticed 
me  to  write  in  that  way  sent  roe  the 
hundced  pounds.** 

^According  to  agreement!**  said 
tiie  magistrate.  ^'And  you  were 
satiefied?** 

^  I  was  more  than  satisfied.  I  was 
trnly  i^ateful  for  it  at  Uie  time.  It 
eune  in  ^e  hour  of  need ;  but 

now  

Ah !  I  understand.  Now  you 
think  it  too  little ;  and  no  wonder. 
Only  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  spoil ! 
Too  bad,  too  bad  1*^ 

^  Really,  sur,**  exdaimed  Dr.  Bar- 
low, warmly,  ^  Imust  protest  against 
aoeh  iniierences  in  the  present  case  I 
Here  is  a  gentleman  of  unblemished 
duuveter  

An  ungracious  "  Fish  I  **  from  the 
magistrate  at  these  words  excited  the 
speaker  still  more,  and  he  con- 
tinned, — 

^  Yes,  sir,  a  man  d*  unblemished 
ehaxaeter!    I  repeat  iti    Free  as 
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yourself  ftom  all  im{>utation.  Here 
he  is,  ready  and  willing  to  com- 
municate all  he  knows,  and  ** 

Oh  dear  no,  my  good  sir !  **  ex- 
claimed the  curate,  most  imwilling 
am  I  to  say  anv  thing  on  the  subject. 
Nothing  but  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  I  am  placed  could  haye  in- 
duced me  to  reyeal  the  past.  Had 
not  that  unhappy  man,  whom  I  once 
called  my  friend,  spoken  so  unad- 
yisedly,  I  would  haye  concealed  all, 
and  gladly  haye  made  restitution  to 
the  injured  party.*' 

"  Lord  help  you,  my  unlucky 
friend!**  said  the  perplexed,  half- 
angry  doctor;  **do  pray  leaye  your 
case  for  a  little  while  wiUi  me,  and 
don*t  6])eak  tUl  you  are  questioned.** 

And  he  was  again  j^roceeding  to 
urge  the  policy  of  a  priyate  inyesti- 
gation,  when  bis  eye  caught  that  of 
the  quiet  elderljr  officer,  who  imme- 
diately placed  bis  fbrefin^  to  his 
lips,  gaye  a  slight  but  significant  nod, 
and,  adyandnff  close  to  the  magis- 
trate's derk,  wnispeied  ^  few  words 
which  caused  Uiat  functionary  to 
flourish  his  pen  in  a  peculiar  way, 
a  signal  well  understood  by  bis  su- 
perior, who  instantly  interrupted  the 
doctor  by  obserying,  as  coolly  as 
though  the  matter  were  of  no  im- 
portance,— 

"  Well,  well,  my  good  sir,  haye  it 
your  own  way  I  I  cannot  spare  time 
to  ar^ue  the  point,  and  perhaps  you 
are  right.** 

The  words  of  the  magic  whi^Mr 
that  produced  this  change  were  sun- 
ply,  **  Eyery  bit  as  they  ^peek  herein 
a  knot,  and  it's  tangled  enough  d- 
ready.  So  stop  'em,  will  ye  ?  "  And 
baying  thus  made  known  his  opiniou 
and  desire,  the  whisperer  slowly  re- 
tired and  took  his  seat  upon  a  side 
bench,  leaning  forward,  with  his 
hands  supported  on  his  stout  walking- 
stick,  with  the  yacant  air  of  one 
waiting  for  the  next  job  after  de- 
liyering  a  messitt;e,  and  utterly  un- 
interested in  wnat  was  going  on 
around  him. 

Dr.  Barlow*s  next  care,  after  thus 
gaining  his  first  point,  was  to  procure 
kgd  adyiee,  without  which  ne  pe- 
remptorily tdd  Mr.  Meadows  (when 
they  had  retired  to  a  priyate  room) 
not  to  answer  any  questions,  or  he 
would  be  sure  to  commit  himself  still 
further. 
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already  committed  myself,  and  as  I 
really  was  the  person  who  signed 

those  forged  papers^  

**  I  won't  believe  it  if  you  swear  it ! 
You  must  be  mad!  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  have  been  such  a 
scoundrel  as  to  forge  another  man's 
name?" 

"  By  1)0  means.  The  name  was 
my  own,  though  I  had  not  used  it 
for  many  years." 

"  You  aon't  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  gone  by  two  names  ?** 

«  Yes,  three." 
Tf  you  are  not  mad  you*ll  drive 
me  so !  Why  the  bishop  has  traced 
your  course  through  college  and  up 
to  your  ordination,  and  all  our  neigh- 
bourhood have  known  you  ever 
since  I  Prithee  wake  me  out  of  this 
dream,  and  tell  me  who  I  am  talking 
to!" 

"  Henry  Brown  Meadows,  a  poor 
weak  crei^^ure,  who  from  silly  pride 
dropped  his  second  name." 

Henry  Brown !  Ha !  A  elimpse 
of  daylight  I  Not  enough,  tnough. 
Goon!'^ 

"  I  have  never  written  the  name 
since  I  dropped  it,  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  save  on  two  occasions,  and 
now  here  are  two  forgeries." 

I  feel  as  if  dreaming  again ! 
What  connexion  can  there  be  be- 
tween the  two  facts  ?" 

I  will  explain  briefly.  It  was 
late  in  a  summer  evening  last  year 
when  a  tall  gentleman  in  spectacles 
called  upon  me  for  a  certificate  of 
burial,  tne  form  of  which  he  had 
previously  inserted  in  a  mass  of  legal 
pajpers  about  some  property  that  ne 
said  was  in  dispute,  and  he  only 
wished  me  to  sign  it  where  it  stood. 
I  objected  at  first  on  account  of  the 
irregularity,  but  he  convinced  me 
that  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in 
my  certifying  it  to  be  a  true  copy  of 
the  register,  by  talking  of  rules  of 
court,  and  the  objections  that  judges 
and  counsel  had  to  a  number  of 
small  documents,  and  above  all  by 
uiging  that  my  refusal  might  weaken 
the  just  claim  of  a  poor  man.  So  I 
consented ;  and  then,  when  spreading 
the  papers,  he  particularly  questioned 
me  whether  I  nad  not  more  than  one 
Christian  name,  and  if  so  to  be  very 
precise  in  writing  them  at  full-length, 
and  in  the  exact  manner  to  whidi  I 
had  been  accustomed,  as  the  slightest 
ileviation  might  be  of  great  import- 
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ance  to  his  client.  Therefore  I  re- 
member taking  extreme  caire  to  adopt 
my  old  method  while  writaitt  Henry 
Brown  on  one  side  of  a  aealand  my 
surname  on  the  other." 

^  And  you  never  subsequently  ftU 
any  suspicion  ?"  inquired  the  doctor, 
thoughtfully,  as  he  recalled  to  mind 
his  conversation  with  the  quiet  man. 

Never  till  this  monung,  and  Uien 
it  all  flashed  up<m  me  in  an  instant, 
as  I  compared  that  transaetioa  w^ 
what  took  place  between  me  and  that 

?[  fear)  guuty  man,  conoeniing  whom 
was  culed  upon  for  evidence.  He 
fmut  have  alluded  to  those  two  s^na- 
tures,  for  he  obtained  the  last  from 
me  under  a  different  ]^«text,  hot 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other,  oy  holding  down  a  mass  of 
paper  with  a  ruler,  and  making  me 
wnte  on  a  line  drawn  by  himself.  I 
can  now  fimcy  noticing  an  inequality 
on  the  surface,  as  though  the  place 
for  signature  had  been  let  in  from 
IxmeaUi,  but  dare  not  speak  posi- 
tively, as  it  was  candlelight  on  both 
occasions." 

They  have  both,  then,  used  you 
as  the  monkey  did  the  cat's  paw  in 
the  fable ;  but  why  they  should  have 
selected  you  particularly  is  incom- 
prehensible." 

"Oh,  no!  It  is  that  which  makes 
all  so  dreadflilly  clear,"  replied  oar 
curate ;  and  he  described  the  cause 
of  the  similarity  of  his  handwrhing 
with  that  of  his  school  competitor, 
whom  he  doubted  not  to  be  the  per- 
son whose  bankers  had  been  de- 
ceived. The  doctor  looked  grave, 
and  feared  such  must  be* the  case; 
and  then  they  were  joined  by  his 
attorney,  who,  on  leaniin^  the  par- 
ticulars, coincMed  with  hun  in  opi- 
ni<m,  but  would  not  venture  to  tu» 
upon  himself  the  responsiMify  <^ 
conducting  the  defence ;  and  recom- 
mended tne  employment  of  counad 
practised  in  the  techniodities  of  cri- 
minal law ;  and  thus  matters  stood 
when  the  magistrate  and  his  clerk 
entered  the  room,  and  were  followed 
at  a  respectful  distance  by  the  quiet 
man,  wno  had  no  sooner  passed  the 
door  than  he  glided  silently  into  a^ 
dark  comer,  where  he  stood  lesmhig 
against  the  wall  with  his  stout  walk- 
ing-stick tucked  under  one  arm,  and 
both  hands  engaged  as  usual  in  play- 
ing with  the  broad  brim  of  his  &t 
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nei  were  at  an  end,  the  attorney 
^"wnoiced  proeeedinga  by  announc- 
ing NBaewhat  nenroody  Uiat  he  had 
JM^««d  to  recommend  Mr.  Me«- 
to  withhold  any  coDununica* 
tion  that  he  might  otherwise  be  dia- 
PpNd  to  make,  until  he  had  taken 
the  qniiion  of  connael. 

"We  cannot  compel  any  man  to 
ip»k,  of  eoQTBe,**  rrolied  the  mam* 
Iwte,  dogwdly.  "But,  fipom  what 
we  ha?e  already  heard  in  the  public 
iffice,  this  case  has  reached  a  p(»nt 
itwkidi  it  is  not  possible  to  stop.** 

"Certainly  not^  said  Mr.  Mea- 
iows,  with  a  promptitude  and  ded- 
lioDthat  startled  the  doctor  and  his 
egiladviKr. 

The  cause  of  this  firmness  was, 
kt,  durinff  their  somewhat  lengthy 
liKoakm,  ne  had  made  up  his  mind 
OMt  and  speak  in  this  pamftd,  com- 
bed busmess,  ;in  the  straight- 
brwBid,  plain  ¥ray,  to  which  he 
ns  accustomed  in  minor  matters ; 
iod,  800th  to  say,  the  indignity  of- 
fered to  bis  conscious  innocence  by 
he  suspicion  of  guilt,  had  disturbed 
lii  wonted  equanimity  of  spirit,  and 
iwakened  a  degree  of  pride  and  bold- 
lesB  that  ^umed  the  idea  of  con* 
ealment  or  subterfhge.  With  such 
eelmgs,  then,  he  refitted  to  the  ma* 
Tstnte  all  the  particulars  ahready 
owwn  to  the  reader ;  and  there  was 
omething  so  open  and  candid  in  his 
ook,  tone,  and  words,  that  any  but 
oe  eonstantly  enga^  in  detecting 
under  its  manifold,  cunningly 
b&ped  diflgnises,  would  haye  been 
erfe^tly  conyinced  of  his  innocence. 
lyea  as  it  was,  the  official  dignitary 
sumed  a  mildler  tone  when  putting 
liven  adroit  questions  for  the  pur* 
loie  of  testing  his  hit^grity  or  me* 
Qory,  but  they  were  all  answered 
rithoat  delay  or  equiyocation.  It 


and  substance  befaig  briefly,  that  al- 
though Mr.  Meadows  had  signed  the 
name  of  Henry  Brown  (being  his 
own  proper  right)  on  the  two  occa- 
sions alluded  to,  it  was  not  onl^  ma- 
nifest that  he  had  so  done  ynthout 
the  smallest  intention  or  suspicion  of 
fraud,  but  there  was  no  eyidence  to 
shew  that  those  signatures  had  been 
used  for  any  other  purposes  than 
such  as  were  stated  by  the  parties 
who  had  obtained  them.  Howeyer, 
be  that  as  it  might,  the  notion  of 
identifying  them  with  the  two  for* 
genes  was  a  mere  matter  of  guess* 
work,  unworthy  of  conskteration  for 
a  fOM^le  moment  in  a  court  of  law. 

^  There  certainly  is  something  in 
that,**   obeeryed   the  magistrate; 

"but  

b^  pardon  for  interrupting 
you,**  said  Mr.  Meadows ;  I  naye 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  I  signed 
the  two  documents,  and,  therefore, 
whateyer  may  be  the  consequences, 
I  cannot  ayail  myself  of  ^ 

*'  Now,  my  good  fellow  !  **  ex- 
claimed the  doctor,  do,  pray,  leaye 
the  matter  to  us  !** 

^  Perhaps  Mr.  Meadows  will  be  so 
good  as  to  withdraw  for  a  few  mi* 
nutes,**  said  the  magistrate ;  and  as 
he  spake  the  quiet  man  stepped  from 
his  comer,  and  opening  a  side  door, 
held  it  with  the  air  of  one  welcoming 
a  respected  guest  into  his  apartments. 

Do  with  me  as  you  please,**  said 
our  curate  to  the  magistrate ;  and  as 
he  passed  out  the  quiet  man  made 
him  a  deferential  bow,  and  then  fol- 
lowed him,  and  closed  the  door. 

"And  now,  sir,**  said  he,  "here 
we  are  alone.  Pray,  take  that  arm- 
chair, and  set  your  mind  at  ease.** 

"Thank  you.  That*s  unpossible^ 
I  feel  as  though  in  a  painftil  dream.** 

"Sorry  for  that,  oecause^^^a 
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Pray,  deteribe  tibe  «h«p  an  wall  m 
yon  can,  tlr.  Don^t  be  afeard  o*  me. 
1  mean  you  no  hann." 

Why  should  you  ?  No,  I  hare 
no  fear  of  you.  Indeed,  my  friend. 
Doctor  Barlow  has  told  me  of  what 
passed  between  you  and  " 

"  Well,  never  mind  that,  sir. 
About  this  diap.  He  was  tall,  you 
say.   Six  foot  ?   Dark  eyes  P'* 

should  think  he  must  have 
been  fiiU  that  height,  but  for  a  stoop 
in  ^  shoulders ;  und,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, he  wore  spectades.** 

^Both  gammont  Had  you  been 
out  fishing  that  day  r 

No ;  but  I  now  remember  that  I 
was  engaged  in  setting  some  of  my 
tackle  to  rights,  and  my  wife  was 
reading  to  me  when  he  came.** 

"Humph  I  Good!  Well.  He  saw 
her,  and  was  very  polite  P** 

♦*  Yes.  Particularly  so.  I  rec(d- 
lect  being  much  struck  by  the  ex- 
treme deference  of  his  manner  to- 
wards her.** 

**  Grinned  in  a  Frenchified  way, 
and  showed  his  teeth  P** 

Tee.  I  could  not  help  noticing 
what  excellent  teeth  he  had  for  a 
person  of  his  age,  for  he  seemed 
about  fifty.** 

Little  more  than  half  that,  I 
guess ;  but  wicked  and  cunning 
enou^  for  a  hundred.  Well,  after 
g^rinning,  you 
compliments  P 
Miyr 

*^Not  exactlv.  But  he  caught 
sight  of  the  book  she  had  been  read- 
ing, and  there  was  something  about 
the  pronunciation  of  a  Frendi  word 
passed  between  them  while  I  was 
searditng  liie  register.** 

"Good.  Any  ihing about  music P** 

"  Oh,  yes !  He  was  quite  at  home 
on  that  subject,  and  talked  toailiaTly 
of  all  the  great  sii^rs.** 

**  Ay,**  observed  the  quiet  man, 
with  an  inward  chuckle,  "they  can't 
keep  down  their  confounded  vanity 
when  they  comes  near  a  fine  woman. 
Beg  Mrs.  Meedow8*s  pardon  for  men- 
tioning her  in  the  same  breath  wiUi 
such  a  scamp.  BfOit  that's  U,  It  vnH 
peep  oirt  through  all.  It*s  a  rum 
thmg,  sir ;  but  the  worser  the  raffs 
get,  the  more  thev  think  as  every 
woman  must  fall  m  love  with  *em. 
Well,  he  tipped  you  a  bit  of  Gar- 
>an  or  Italiano,  in  course  P** 

"  I  believe  Oiere  «iigi^  be  sqom^ 


gnnmng,  yon  say  he  paid  her  lots  o' 
Happen  to  remember 


thing  of ihe  kind ;  bat  I  am  no  ade^ 
in  mo^bm  languages.  However,  I 
certainly  folt  imprMsed  with  the  idea 
of  his  hunga  perBon  of  snpenor  ac- 
quirements, and  was,  therefore,  rather 
surprised  at  his  seeming  at  a  loss 
when  I  introduced  a  Latin  quota- 
tion.** 

"  Ay  J  ay  !  you  were  down  on 
him  there.  He  larned  his  edication 
in  a  diflferent  school  from  you, 
JlVL  be  bound.  However,  Wa  iJk 
man  I  want,  for  your  sake  aa  weH  as 
my  own ;  so  try  and  think  of  any 
odd  way  or  mark  he  had  about  him, 
if  you  please.  Ton  haive  no  other 
um  but  the  Crown  at  Milfield  T 

^  Only  one  small  pohhc-luMne, 
not  likdy  to  suit  a  perBon  (tf  his  ap- 
pearance.** 

"Can  you  fiunish  me  with  tl^ 
date  of  his  visit  ?** 

"Not  till  I  get  home.  But  it  was 
near  the  lorigest  day ;  and  I  made  a 
memorandum  in  the  register  of  the 
irregular  way  I  gave  the  certificate 
to  answer  l^alpurposes.** 

"  Capital !  Well,  sir,  you've  said 
oiough  to  start  me  off  to  Milfield 
to-night ;  but  I  shaU  see  you  again, 
most  likely,  afore  I  go,  and  if  I  can 
do  any  thmg  for  you  there,  Vm  at 
your  service,  that's  all." 

"  I  am  pUiged  to  you,  but  no,  no 
— I  think  not — unless  indeed — ah !  I 
foel  confused  again.  If  this  straoge 
business  should  happen  to  detain  me 
for  any  length  of  tune  i  muat  write ; 
but  in  the  meanwliik,  I  do  not 
dearly  see  why  yon  should  go  to 
Milfidd,  but  if  you  should,  pray  do 
i^ot  mention  ^" 

"I  understand  you,  sir.  Nevo* 
foar  me.  TU  not  say,  nor  do  no- 
thing to  make  your  sood  lady  uneasy, 
you  may  depend  on^.  Holla !  How 
now  ?  That  knocking  meana  as  Vm 
wanted  in  next  room,  so  I  mnst  go ; 
hot  pray  now,  do^  sir,  brush  up  the 
beggar's  likeness  as  exaet  as  yon 
can and,  havmg  uttered  the  W 
wocds  in  a  tone  of  earnest  entreaty, 
the  quiet  man  left  our  curate  akme 
to  his  own  thoughts,  which  con- 
tinued in  a  state  <h  inextricable  am- 
ftision.  Thus  his  mind  wM^ral 
from  one  daric  point  to  another,  now 
marvelling  vagudy  at  what  might 
be  the  result  to  himsdf,  and  aaen 
overpowered  by  picturing  the  an- 
avoidable  consternation  and  dtatcns 
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aeeret  abmUi  be  revealed,  and  prove 
ium  to  have  been  indebted  for  the 
dawxupg  of  his  prosperity  to  the 
committal  of  a  foul  crime  in  which 
he  had,  however  unconsciously,  been 
a  participator,  and  for  which  the 
atiODg  arm  of  the  1^  was  now  out- 
stcetcbed  to  take  deadly  vengeance. 
And  at  this  point  he  started  like  a 
£iuky  thing,"  and  shoddeced,  not 
from  personal  fear,  but  from  boixor 
at  the  thought  of  the  too  probable 
wsak  of  what  had  been  drawn  from 
him  during  the  last  brief  conveim- 
iitHL  It  seemed  to  him  as  though 
he  had  th6cdi)y  joined  hand-in-hand 
with  the  hunters  for  Uood,  and  a 
dfl^  contrite  sense  of  his  own  de§pi- 
dation  was  succeeded  by  fe^ful  im- 
aginuupB  of  the  future,  wherein  ap- 
peared to  pass  before  him  the  fonos 
of  the  stnmger,  and  the  wretched 
Downer,  in  more  than  his  recent 

"Oh,  Thou!  who  seeat  the  heart, 
and  takeat  pitpr  on  mortal  infirmities, 
foigive !  forgive  !'*  he  exdaimed,  as 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees ;  and 
in, that  attitude  he  was  discovered  m 
fervent  mraver  when  the  room  door 
was  auddenly  thrown  (q^en  to  sum- 
OK>n  him  again  into  the  presence  of 
the  magistrate. 

It  appears  that  that  functionary 
had  at  first  positively  refused  to 
"part  with  the  prisoner;"  but  at 
IsDgth,  by  dint  d  many  words  and 
afgumenta  (the  chief  ol'  which  were 
th^  delinquent's  hitherto  unblemished 
character,  and  the  oflfer  by  the  warm- 
hearted doctor  <^  ^'bail  to  any 
amount"),  matters  were  so  arnmged 
as  to  leave  the  good  man  that  sort  of 
tathered  libeityr  iu  whu^  the  law  is 
content  to  hola  those  for  whom  others 
are  answerable. 

Qf  the  official  forms  it  need  only 
be  said  that  the  attorn^,  guaranteed 
1^  Doctor  Barlow,  joia^d  in  the  re* 
a(on«bility,  and  Mr.  Meadows  save 
bis  own  recognisance  to  appear  when- 
evar  called  upon;  and  then,  aoeorn- 
panied  by  his  friend,  went  his  way, 
feelinff,  as  he  expressed  it,  "like  a 
bird  toiat  has  escaped  from  the  net  of 
the  fowler."  But,  if  so,  the  feeling 
was  but  momentary,  for,  all  unlike 
the  lucd  that  flutters  and  pants  with 
deli|^  and  then  joyously  wii^  its 
way  exulting  into  the  upper  air,  he 
had  walked  hut  a  fow  yards  ere  his 
fpvit  mmk  withio  bim,  his  foototeps 


tottered,  and  he  leaned  heavily  on  the 
arm  of  his  kind,  i^pathising  sup- 
porter, who,  assuming  a  forced  gaiety, 
e^Qclaimed, — 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  follow !  we 
have  got  through  it  nicely.  Just  in 
time  to  call  upon  his  lordship.  I  was 
sadly  a&aid  we  shouldn^t.  And  then 
those  confounded  newspapers!  Come, 
come!  che^  up!  all  mil  he  made 
right  in  the  end^  depend  upon  it,  and 
i&  fellows  will  get  their  desert,  for 
my  travelling  con^iomon  in  the  blae 
eoat  told  me  that  vou  had  given  him 

a  clue  that  seemed  likely   But, 

bless  me!  how  pale  you  look! 
What*s  the  matter  P  Hold  up,  hold 
up!  you'll  have  me  down,  dse,  as 
well  as  yourself!" 

Such  might  ha«'e  been  the  ease 
had  not  a  Strang  eanght  the  filing 
curate  and  assisted  in  bearing  him 
into  a  druggist's  shop,  where,  over- 
powened  by  the  recent  long-sustained 
ezoessive  mental  exciti^km,  he  re-* 
mained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  At  the  uifient  and 
almost  wild  entreaties  of  Doctor 
Bairlow,  not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
adminurtaring  what  restoratives  were 
at  hand,  and  sending  for  medical  as- 
sistance. And  when  at  length  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh  indicated  returning  eoh* 
sciousnesB,  the  patient  was  ahready 
under  the  hands  of  the  same  practi- 
tioner who  had  so  latdy  been  called 
in  to  attend  on  Downer,  and  whom 
cujaosity  had  subsequently  led  to 
follow  him  into  the  pidmc  office. 
Ue,  therefore,  instantly  recognised 
Mr.  Moidows,  and  in  a  blunt,  unfoei- 
kag  way,  said,— 

"  Bame  sort  of  ease  as  I  had  just 

now !  Birds  of  a  foamier  Humph! 

what's  sauce  for  the  one  will  do  for 
the  other,  no  doubt!  Give  him  a 
glass  of  brandy !" 

''No,  no!  not  that.  I  cannot T 
mairmured  the  eurate,  when  the  fiery 
dnui^^t  was  hM  to  his  Hps. 

''My  dear  £^wl''  exclaimed  his 
aiudous  friend,  "you  don't  know 
what  ymi  say.  You  have  beat  very 
iU." 

**Ah,  yes;  Ifed  it,"  said  the  par 
tient,  with  a  languid  smile.  ^And 
yon  —  you  have  been  very  —  very 
kind.  You  had  no  su^idon,  I  am 
sure,  of  

"Don't  talk  now,  but  take  this  at 
once,"  said  the  doctor,  again  proffer* 
ipg  the  gUMB ;  f rrai  wrnqh,  however^ 
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tbe  curate  turned  away  with  loath- 
ing, and  in  low  broken  accents  ut- 
tered,— 

"No,  no.  Itwasthat         Ah!  I 

see  him  now !  But  for  that  he  dared 
not.  Consdenee  was  not  dead  till 
(hen.   Take,  take  it  away !" 

The  doctor  cast  a  look  of  appeal 
at  the  medical  man,  who  instantly 
turned  toward  the  counter,  mutter- 
ing, with  a  sneer,  "  Conscience !  oh, 
dear !  What  next,  I  wonder  ?'*  and 
then  ffaye  directions  for  a  more  dis- 
guised stimulant,  to  which  the  patient 
made  no  further  objections. 

**  All  right  now  for  a  bit !"  ex- 
claimed the  rough  practitioner,  feel- 
ing his  pulse.  "Head  bothered! 
mind  out  o*  sorts !  Play  the  dickens 
with  one  another  together !  Bit  of  a 
i\ink!  No  wonder.  Come!  who 
tij^?     Half-a-guinea.    I  must  be 

"Take  it,  and  be  off  with  you, 
then  I**  ejaciilated  Dr.  Barlow,  with 
most  uncTerical  vehemence,  and  look- 
ing desperately,  as  though  prepared 
to  enforce  obedience  if  his  wish  were 
not  promptly  complied  with. 

"  Who  are  you,  I  wonder  cried 
the  uncouth  son  of  .^Jsculapius.  "  A 
bird  of  the  same  feather,  1  suppose. 
I  have  a  great  mind  ^" 

But  when  he  had  proceeded  so 
far,  a  slight  movement  and  indig- 
nant Rlance  from  the  last  speaker 
caused  him  to  conceal  the  inten- 
tions of  his  great  mind**  and 
pocket  the  affront,  with  the  silver 
which  (gold  bemg  rare  in  those 
days^  heliad  received,  and  which  he 
contmued  to  jinffle  as  he  dunk  out 
of  the  shop,  ¥rith  his  tongue  thrust 
in  the  side  of  his  mouth. 

To  account  fbr  such  stranffe  bdia- 
viour  in  a  person  attached  to  the 
suite  of  one  of  the  "three  black 
graces,**  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  his  suspicions  of  his  patient's 
character,  but  proper  also  to  state 
that  he  was  but  a  fair  average  sample 
of  a  set  of  medical  aspirants,  who  at 
that  period  degraded  themselves  and 
their  profession  hj  coarse  vulgarity. 
The  secret  of  this  anomalv  among 
wi'dUcmt  gentlemen  was  that  they 
had  prosecuted  their  studies  under  a 
late  justly  celebrated  but  eccentric 
ornament  of  his  profession,  of  whose 
whimsical  impatient  abruptness  tales 
enough  are  still  told.  He  was  looked 
up  to  with  reverence  hymen  of  high 
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medical  attainments,  and  the  better 
class  of  students  strove  to  follow  him 
(albeit  longo  intervatto)  in  the  paths 
of  science,  while  the  low  ambition  of 
the  set  alluded  to  aspired  only  to 
aping  his  eccentricities ;  and,  by  dint 
of  practice,  some  of  them  mansgoi 
oft^  to  surpass  him  in  rudeness 
almost  as  much  as  they  were  behind 
him  in  sound  knowledge.  But  such 
has  ever  been  the  case  with  the  "mu- 
tatoresserman  pecus^''  from  thesffi^cUd 
vrrynecks  of  Alexander's  coortWn 
downward.  The  whole  herd  woold 
fain  resemble  the  peat,  and  are  <^y 
capable  of  mimicking  defects. 

As  for  our  worthy  doctor,  his  ex- 
cuse for  irascibility  when  silent  con- 
tempt had  been  more  appn^fvriate, 
was  simply  that  the  tediourfy-pn>- 
longed,  painful  transactions  of  the 
morning,  had  exhausted  his  patiaiee. 
Moreover,  his  easy  position  in  life 
seldom  called  for  any  strenuous effinrts 
at  self-contrd.  He  was  accustomed 
to  have  his  own  way,  and  now,  feel- 
ing that  all  depended  on  the  promp- 
titude of  his  movements,  his  vexation 
at  this  fresh  delay  fully  equalled  his 
sympatiby  with  the  patient,  and  so, 
alt<^ther,  though  wanned  by  the 
kindest  feelings,  he  was  excited  to 
that  degree  of  temperature  in  which 
a  man  feels  disposed  to  kick  rather 
than  quietlv  to  remove  any  impedi- 
ment m>m  his  path. 

His  next  care  was,  of  course,  to 

Erocure  a  coach  and  remove  Mr. 
feadowB,  who  still  appeared  veiy 
feeble,  to  their  hotel.  Then  he 
strove  to  rouse  him  bv  pressing  the 
extreme  importance  of  going  imme- 
diately to  tne  bishop,  it  was  all  in 
vain.  .  The  good  man  t^ap^^  him, 
attempted  a  feint  smile,  shook  bis 
head,  and  murmured, — 

"No,  no,  I  cannot.  Believe  me, 
my  dear  sir,  to  be  sincerely  ipnateftil 
for  all  your  kindness,  and  do  not  be 
offended ;  but,  if  you  please,  I  would 
rather  be  left  to  myself.  Leave  me 
but  alone  a  little,  and  perhaps— per- 
haps  I  may  recover;  but  now — I 

cannot  even  think  

"Nobody  wants  you  to  think! 
But,  come,  come !  don*t  sui^pose  that 
I  am  angry  with  yotc,  though  I  cer- 
tainly am  sadly  vexed.  Take  my 
arm.  You  are  not  fit  to  walk  \iy 
yourself,  I  see.** 
And  he  led  the  passive  invalid  to 
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without  making  another  yain  effort 
to  awake  him  from  what  seemed  a 
state  of  mental  torpor. 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  after  this 
separation  and  the  doctor  was  walk- 
ing impatiently  to  and  fro  in  his 
^artment,  when,  on  passing  the  win- 
dow, he  caught  sight  of  the  bishop's 
carriage. 

"  aB  is  over  for  to-day,  then  I"  he 
exclaimed.  "  He  may  sleep  now  till 
to-morrow,  and  things  must  take 
didr  chance.** 

But  scarcely  had  he  uttered  the 
words  ere  the  carriage  stopped  at 
the  door,  and  he  thought  he  heard 
Mb  own  name  pronounced.  Then 
the  steps  were  let  down,  and  pre- 
sently, without  the  ceremony  of  an- 
nouncement, his  lordship  entered  the 
room  in  most  enviable  hilarity  of 
sphits,  and,  after  shaking  his  friend 
heartily  by  the  hand,  saio, — 

"You  saw  the  papers,  of  course. 
Carried  it  all  our  own  way  last  night 
triumphantly.  We  shall  hear  no 
more  of  such  measures  for  some  time 
to  come,  I  think.  Moreover,  we  seem 
to  have  beaten  them  into  a  little  re- 
spect for  us,  for  even  the  opposition 
papers  say  they  believe  that  we— 
i,  e,  the  bench  of  clerical  incurables 
--voted  conscientiously.  Ha !  ha!  a 
high  compliment !   Is  it  not  ?*' 

"I  am  aelighted  to  see  you  in  such 
high  spirits,  my  lord.*' 

**  Thank  you,  I  feel  quite  a  differ- 
ent man  from    Well,  well; 

well  say  no  more  of  that,  for  really 
I  am  ashamed  of  it ;  and  even  now, 
methinks,  my  deportment  sadly  re- 
sembles that  of  a  braggart  after  a 
victory  gained  while  he  stood  trem- 
bling m  the  ranks.  But  no  more  of 
that  Let  us  to  business.  Where  is 
our  friend,  and  what  prevented  you 
both  from  calling  on  me  this  morn- 
ing?" 

In  reply  to  this  question,  the  doc- 
tor lUtnbuted  the  breach  of  appoint- 
ment solely  to  Mr.  Meadows'  sudden 
illness,  wmch  he  ventured  to  predict 
would  be  but  transitory,  and  surmised 
to  be  caused  by  mentid  agitation  and 
the  fatigue  of  travelling.  The  bishop 
kindly  expressed  his  regret,  and  then, 
with  the  easy  manner  of  one  asking  a 
question  of  mere  form,  said, — 

"  Of  course  you  have  not  been  so 
long  together  without  leaminj^  some 
paimmars  of  his  connexion  with  that 
degraded  person  r 


"  I  have  heard  all,  my  lord  !**  ex- 
claimed the  doctor,  with  an  emphads, 
which  his  hearer  attributed  to  the 
warmth  of  friendly  indignation  at 
unjust  suspicion,  but  which,  in  re- 
ality, was  much  more  the  result  of 
sel^  discontent  and  a  desperate  feeling 
that,  havinff  commenced  by  conceal- 
ing the  reiu  state  of  things,  no  other 
course  was  open  save  that  of  the  bold 
assertion  of  his  own  conviction.  I 
have  heard  aU,  my  lord !"  he  repeated, 

and  am  perfecUy  satisfied  that  the 
only  two  occasions  on  which  they 
have  met  since  they  left  ooll^  

"  Only  twice !  Well,  do  not  be  so 
warm,"  said  the  bishop,  smiling.  "  If 
you  are  satisfied  I  am  content.  His 
character  stands  untainted.  That's 
agreed.  And  now,  as  time  is  precious 
with  me,  and  you  must  have  talked 
on  the  subject,  tell  me  if  I  am  to  un- 
derstand that  he  accepts  the  rectory, 
and  he  shall  be  put  in  immediate 
possession,  as  well  for  my  sake  as  his 
own,  for  I  am  beset  by  applications.'* 

**  Decidedly,  my  lord!  exclaimed 
the  overjoyed  doctor.  "  He  would 
have  been  with  you  to  return  thanks, 
but  for  this — this  unexpected — de- 
tention. His  eratitude  is  extreme,  I 
assure  you,  ana  really  — — ^" 

**  Well,  convey  my  best  wishes  to 
him,  and  say  that,  if  he  is  weU  enough, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  at  any 
time  between  nine  and  twelve  to- 
morrow morning ;"  and  having  made 
this  fresh  appointment  for  a  meeting 
in  which  he  anticipated  no  small 
gratification,  the  worthy  diocesan 
took  leave,  still  in  high  ppirits. 

"  Nine  to  twelve/'  thought  the 
doctor.  If  I  can  but  get  Meadows 
there  before  the  newpapers  are  de- 
livered, and  the  long  achates  now 
make  them  late,  all  will  be  well. 
Sad  work,  though,  this  mystification ; 
but  what  else  can  one  do  with  a 

nervous,  thinskinned  ^Well,  well, 

his  heart  is  good,  and  he'll  be  thank- 
ful to  me  wnen  all  is  over.  So  let 
me  reflect  calmly  on  our  next  step." 
The  result  of  his  ruminations  was  a 
call  at  the  office  of  the  bishop's  man 
of  business,  where  he  learned  that 
his  lordship  had  already  sent  instruc- 
tions for  the  necessary  forms  to  be 
in  readiness  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. And,  if  we  can  but  get  through 
them,"  thought  the  warm-hearted 

e otter  for  another's  good,  "  I  will 
kye  a  chaise  9^a^ng,4md4|^him 
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down  fw  hiduciioii  at  once.  I  can 
|)emiade  him  to  any  thing  thirt  I  say 
18  right,  I  am  confident.** 

In  this  belief  the  man  who  bad 
hyed  so  much  more  in  what  is  called 
"  the  world,**  evinced  little  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  one  who  had  lived 
so  long  ont  of  it  as  a  child,  indeed, 
in  simplicity,  but  a  man  in  stem  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  and  undeviating 
adherence  to  truth. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before 
the  friends  again  met.  Mr.  Meadows 
had  just  awakened  from  an  uneasy 
sleep  produced  by  a  narcotic  draught, 
and  listened  to  an  account  of  the 
bishop*s  visit  and  what  was  going  on, 
as-though  still  in  a  dream.  Yet  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  all  he  heard 
sank  into  his  mind  to  be  more  clearly 
recalled  and  pondered  over  during 
the  silent  nignt,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  arose  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  and,  taking  a  coach, 
reached  the  bishop's  residence  by 
himself  at  nine  o'clock.  As  he  en- 
tered the  room,  his  lordship  at  first 
held  out  his  hand  with  a  friendly 
smile ;  but  the  moment  after,  started 
up  in  alarm  and  exclaimed, — 

"Afy  dear  sir,  I  had  no  idea  of 
this.  X  ou  are  unwell,  indeed !  Yon 
should  not  have  ventured  out.  I 
woukt  haye  come  to  you  I'* 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord  P*  ntur- 
nmred  the  curate,  as  he  sank  into  a 
chair, "  your  kincmess  is  beyond  all 
that  I  could  

"Enough  on  that  score!  I  con- 
gratulate myself  oft  having  found 
you  out.** 

Mr.  Meadows*  whole  frame  shook, 
but  he  was  firm  in  mental  resolution, 
and,  grasping  the  arms  of  his  chair 
for  support,  he  looked  the  bishop 
steadfastly  in  the  face  and  said, — 

"  My  lord,  it  must  not  be !  there 
is  a  cloud  over  me.  You  must  not 
be  deceived.  Foul  sus^cion  has 
arisen  against  me  ,*  and,  till  that  be 
removed,  I  cannot,  for  your  teke  and 
that  of  our  Church,  accept  your  lor*- 
ship*s  bounty  !** 

"  But  it  IS  removed,  my  dear  sir, 
and  I  blame  myself  exceedingly  for 
ever  supposing  it  possible.** 

"  Did  you  ever  suppose  it  possible, 
my  lord?**  exclaimed  Mr.  Meadows, 
in  a  thrilling  tone  of  agony  that 
astonished  the  bishop,  who  knew  not 
*hat  he  alluded  to  the  accusatkm  of 

^V^rj.  "  Did  you ?—ooukl  your 


he  repeated.  "  If  so,  I  am  fiillen, 
indeedr  and  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

"  You  are  not  fiiilen  in  my  esti- 
mation, Mr.  Meadows.  On  tfie  ccm- 
trary,  the  strict  inquiries  which  duty 
compelled  me  to  make  have  been 
most  satisfactorily  answered,  and  here 
I  am  ready  to  give  you  a  j^oof  of 
my  confidence  and  esteem.  You  are 
too  sensitive,  my  cood  sir ;  but  yon 
are  unwell!  Have  you  br^- 
fasted  ?** 

"  No,  my  lord,  but  

"  Nay,  1  will  have  no  bpts,  I  in- 
sist upon  it !  Not  another"  wOTd  on 
business  till  you  have  taken  refresh- 
ment;** and  the  benevolent  prelate 
threw  open  a  door  lea^Bng  to  the 
next  room,  in  which  all  was  ready 
for  the  morning  meal,  as  he  con- 
tinued in  a  gayet  lone,  "  Come,  come, 
if  you  have  no  care  for  yourself,  take 
compasidon  on  me!*'  But  as  his  guest 
made  no  effort  to  rise,  he  became 
alarmed,  rang  the  bell  violently,  and 
called  for  assistance.  Two  servants 
rushed  almost  instantly  into  the  room, 
and  were  rapidly  followed  by  the 
secretM7  and  another  clergyman,  all 
greatly  excited  at  a  summons  so  op- 
posite to  the  bishop's  quiet  habits. 
"  We  want  medical  assisCance !"  said 
he,  pointing  to  Mr.  Meadows. 

"Fortunately,  my  brother  is  not 

fone!**  said  ine  secretary.  "Ah, 
ere  he  is  I  yes,  and  Mrs.  Andrews, 
too!** 

"  The  gentleman,  my  good  friend, 
cannot  be  in  better  hands  !**  observed 
the  bishop.  "  I  trust  nothing  seri- 
ous?** 

"  From  what  I'  already  perceive, 
my  lord,**  replied  the  medial  gwi- 
tleman,  in  a  whisper,  "  we  must 
be  quiet.  You  had  better  leave  us. 
Mrs.  Andrews  may  be  of  service. 
Close  that  door  gently,  Thomas." 

All  had  passed  so  rapidly  that 
when  our  curate  looked  up  and  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  a  grave- 
looking  stranger  and  an  elderfy  ma- 
tron (the  bishop's  housekeeper),  be 
seemed  bewildered.  Several  questioiH 
were  put  to  him.  They  were  ap- 
plicable to  his  feelings.  He  did  fe& 
"  tightness  and  thrmibing  about  the 
forehead,  giddiness,  a  parched  seina- 
tion  in  the  throat,**  and  other  s^p- 
toms  described;  but,  after  faintK 
acknowledging  them,  he  fixed  hs 
eyes  upoxijiu^ey  stuas^f wshodlc  hv 


bead  monmfiilly,  and  nrarmuTed, 

Thou  canal  not  minister  to  a  mind 
difleased."* 

"  We  most  do  onr  best,"  was  the 
reply;  "  therefore,  in  the  first  phee, 
if  yoQ  h«ppen  to  hare  any  thing  on 
yoar  mind  that  you  wian  to  com- 
municate to  his  K>rdririps  your  only 
chance  of  an  opportimitT  will  be 
fioDowiiig  my  dubious. 

"  Can  1  not  speak  to  him  nowf** 
groaned  the  patient.  "  Now — now 
—only  for  fiye  mimites — or  two — 
before  any  one  else  comes  P 

The  entreaty  fell  upon  deaf  ears, 
and  of  what  snbeequ^tly  passed  be- 
tween the  curate  and  his  attendants, 
il  is  enot^  to  say  here  that  he  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  care  and 
witehfaliiess. 

In  the  meanwhile  his  indefatigable 
and  aonxiotis  friend,  Dr.  Barlow,  after 
diseoveiing  his  absaice  from  the 
hotel,  hfbd,  with  some  little  difficulty, 
obtain^  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments from  the  attendant  at  the  next 
stand  of  coaches,  and  lost  no  time  in 
following  him.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  bishop's,  he  was  startled  at  seeing 
a  footman  muffling  the  knocker.  No 
orders  had  been  given  for  the  pre<^ 
caution,  but  it  Avas  sufficient  that  his 
lonL^ip  had  caDed  the  invalid  gen- 
tleman his  "^d  friend."  Those 
words  had  excited  a  deep  interest  ift 
his  welfare  throuffh  all  the  hotise- 
hoM.  Thus  ^  £>ctor  entered  the 
house  unknown  to  Mr.  Meadows,  who 
contiBued  ever  and  anon  listening 
anxiousiy  at  the  sound  of  passing 
wheels,  as  his  request  to  see  a  gen- 
tlenmn  whom  he  expected  to  inquire 
for  him  or  his  lor^hip  had  been 
tacitly  assented  to  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  him  quiet. 

In  th«meanwhue  hn  sudden  illness 
was  the  subject  of  condolence  and 
conversation  with  the  bishop  and  his 
guests  (of  whom  Dr.  Barlow  made 
one)  during  breakfast.  The  report 
of  the  medical  gentleman  was  pro- 
fesskmal  and  verbose,  and  led  to  the 
particnlars  of  a  similar  case  in  which 


mity  to  eonfM  his  firaH  and  make 
an  ample  apology." 

"  And  then  he  recovered  immedi- 
ately r  asked  Dr.  Barlow. 

^^No ;  oh,  no !  there  was  a  reaction 
— a  crisis.  I  was  with  him  when  he 
read  the  note,  for>e  dared  not  allow 
a  proffered  interview  between  the 
two  parties.  I  watched  him  closely. 
Uis  hand  trembled.  His  eyes  were 
opened  with  a  wild  expression  of  in- 
credulity; and  then,  down  fell  the 
note;  there  was  one  gasp,  he  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  uid  all  was 
over!" 

"  What !  he  died  ?"  exclaimed  the 
bishop,  greatly  excited. 

"  lio,  my  lord,  the  danger  was 
then  over.  The  snsh  followed  the 
sudden  removid  of  a  heavy  pressure ; 
and  the  mental  teierrima  belU  conua 
beiuff  no  longer  in  arms,  if  I  may  so 
^eak,  we  had  but  to  attack  the  bodily 
indisposition." 

And  you  think  this  gentleman's 
case  simimr?"  inquired  the  b^hop, 
gravely. 

Analogous,  decidedly,  my  lord. 
The  symptoms  in  both  cases  were  — ^" 
and  he  was  proceeding  to  describe 
them  in  scientific  terms,  when  his  lord- 
sh^  rose  from  table,  and  saying, — 

•*  A  few  words  with  you,  Bm'kyw, 
m  soon  as  yon  are  at  Insure,"  left 
the  room. 

The  doctor  foUowed  him  immedi- 
ately, resolutely  bent  on  carrying  his 
point  and  stifling  any  inward  accu- 
sations of  duplicity,  and  murmuring, 
**  They  will  both  thank  me  for  it  m 
the  end.  Yes,  it  is  my  duty  not  to 
allow  the  nonsensical  sqneamishness 
of  either  to  come  into  play  at  such  a 
crisis."  „ 

"  I  have  been  much  to  blame, 
said  the  bishop,  when  they  were  alone 
in  his  study,    yet  I  could  ecaxccly 
have  imagined  that  the  ieelm^  oi 
any  one  could  be  so  oxtremely  deli- 
cate.  I  did  but  hmt  my  regtetJA 
havmi?  ever  suspected  be  migW  ^ 
sibly  W 

worthy  person,  and  this  w^b?, 
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I  will  go  to  him  at  once  and  ex- 
plain all    exclaimed  the  bishop. 

"  Your  medical  friend  will  not 
allow  that.  Remember  what  he  has 
jnst  told  us.'* 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?** 

•*  Will  vou  follow  my  advice,  if  I 
speak  bolcUyr 

"  I  have  great  confidence  in  you. 
Speak!" 

"  The  presentation — is  it  ready  ?** 
"  I  expect  it  every  moment.** 
"  That  is  the  only  certain  cure,  and 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  administer- 
ing it.   Suppose  we  go  at  once  to 
your  agent's  office.** 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fHend !"  said  the 
bishop,  cordially  pressing  the  doctor's 
hand,  that  is  so  like  the  warmth  of 
former  days!  Thank  you,  thank 
you!  I  wdl  order  the  carriage  di- 
rectly. And  yet,  why  should  we 
wait  for  that  ?  We  were  not  wont 
to  be  so  precise.  Ah,  that  delightful, 
dark,  rainy  ride  on  horsebacK,  you 
reminded  me  of  the  other  day  f  I 
am  not  so  alert  now,  but  there  is  no 
need.  We  have  no  one  to  petition. 
The  gift  is  in  my  own  hands.  So,  as 
you  will.   LfCt  us  ffo  at  once.*' 

On  their  arrival  at  the  office  the 
forms  were  not  quite  completed,  and 
the  doctor's  ingenuity  and  presence 
of  mind  were  severely  put  to  the 
test  in  contriving  to  prevent  his  com- 
panion from  reaaing  the  newspapers 
which  were  respectfully  offered  to 
them  to  b^uile  the  time.  More 
than  half  an  hour  was  thus  anx- 
iously passed,  and  once  the  bishop 
caugnt  sight  of  some  severe  stric- 
tures on  the  conduct  of  the  police 
magistrate  who,  on  the  preceding 
day,  had  committed  a  poor  man  to 
prison  on  slight  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion; and,  a&r  a  private  hearing, 
released  another,  of  whose  Kuilt  there 
could  not  be  the  AmaJlefit  onnht :  hut 
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own  battles — ^they  require  no  help 
from  us  ;'*  and  then,  observing  ha 
lordship's  surprise  at  the  somewhat 
too  fiuniliar  practical  ioke,Jhe  adtedj 
pardon,  and  attributea  his  loi^getful- 
ness  to  a  sadden  impulse,  caused  by 
the  recollection  of  wnat  had  so  lately 
passed  between  them  on  the  sabje^ 
of  newspaper  paragraphs. 

It  is  almost  neraless  to  say,  that 
the  strictures  and  report  in  questioii 
related  entirely  to  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Meadows  and  Downer,  and  were 
"got  up**  in  a  style  likely  to  pro- 
duce "a  sensation. 

At  length  the  important  documeBt 
was  duly  executed.  The  doetor^s 
conscience  smote  him  when  receiviog 
it  from  the  hands  of  his  unsuspect- 
ing diocesan,  with  many  expreeskni 
of  Kindness  to  the  new  rector,  eoding 
with  "  Lose  no  time.  Do  not  wait 
for  me.  I  have  some  other  littk 
business  here,  and  vriU  follow  voo." 

Not  fast  enough  to  overtake  me, 
I  trust,  thought  the  curate's  sdf- 
elected  protector;  and  again  on  his 
way  back  he  stifled  certain  uncom- 
fortable feelings,  by  repeatii^,  "They 
will  both  thajik  me  for  it  in  the 
end." 

On  his  arrival  at  the  lushop's  he 
was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find 
Mr.  Meadows  sufficienUy  recovered 
to  be  allowed  to  return  with  him  to 
their  hotel.  The  ]^r  sentlemao, 
however,  was  still  m  a  bewildered 
state,  caused  not  merely  by  mental 
sufferings,  which  had  been  intense, 
but  by  the  soothing  remedies  of  his 
last  medical  attendfmt,  superadded  to 
the  narcotic  treatment  to  which  be 
had  been  previously  subjected.  In- 
deed, it  afterwards  appeared  that  the 
coarse  practitioner  into  whose  hands 
he  fell  at  the  druggist's  had  jne- 
scribed  for  him  in  the  coarse  manner 
reauifute  for  nenmnn  iwiifitomfid  tO 
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is  relieved  from  a  great  weight.  I 
hare  told  the  bishop  I  cannot  ac- 
cept   I — have  done  what  was 

right.  I  prayed  for  strength,  and 
enough  was  given.  Yes — and  no 
more.  Pardon  me,  my  zealous  friend, 
I  dared  not  trust  myself  with  you. 
I  feared  that  you  might  intercede.  I 

feared  mysea,  I          Ah!  there 

again !  I  cannot  collect  my  thoughts." 

"  Do  not  attempt  it,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. •*  Keep  your  mind  quiet.  All 
is  ffoing  on  well." 

And  not  daring  to  say  more,  lest 
the  anticipated  reaction  might  take 
place  in  the  coach,  he  deferred  hb 
important  communication  till  they 
were  again  in  their  own  room  at  the 
hotel.  Then,  bending  over  and  fixing 
his  eyes  intently  on  the  invalid,  who 
sat  Imlessly  reclined  in  an  easy  chair, 
be  spake  a  few  words  in  a  prepara- 
tory cheerful  tone,  and  was  about  to 
take  the  presentation  from  his  pocket, 
when  a  waiter  entered  the  room  to 
announce  the  arrivfd  of  a  postchaise 
according  to  order. 

"  A  post-chaise !"  faintly  murmured 
the  curate,  as  though  half  waking. 
"Are  we  goin^P  Oh,  yes;  I  re- 
member. All  18  over.  If  I  could 
but  get  into  the  pure  air — the  green 
fields— I  might  breathe  again;  but 
here — all  is  polluted — suffocating. 
Let  us  go!"  And,  starting  up,  he 
attemptea  to  walk,  but  would  nave 
feUen,  had  not  the  doctor  supported 
him.  "Let  us  gol"  he  repeated. 
"It  is  only  a  gi&iness.  When  we 
get  into  the  pure  air  my  recollection 
will  come  back.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it 
most"  And  he  pressed  reeling  for- 
ward. 

"Take  the  gentleman's  other 
armr*  exclaimed  the  doctor,  and 
forthwith,  supported  between  his 
iriend  and  the  waiter,  the  invalid  was 
conducted  to  the  post-chaise,  in 
which  he  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat 
ere  he  fell  asleep. 

As  the  medical  gentleman  had 
hinted  that  such  might  be  the  effect 
of  his  prescrintion,  and  assured  him 
that  all  immeoiate  danger  would  then 
be  passed,  the  doctor's  mind  was 
gr^ly  relieved,  and  the  alacrity  with 
which  he  hurried  back  to  his  com- 
panion's room,  collected  and  nacked 
up  his  luggage,  paid  his  bill,  and 
made  the  netful  preparations  for 
thdr  journey,  excited  no  little  sur- 
prise at  the  hotel. 

tpi»  xxxn.  wo.  cxc. 
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"If  any  one  should  inquire  for 
me,  say  Tve  *!jf1t  town.  That's  all. 
That  will  do.  Drive  on,"  were  the 
last  words  he  uttered  when  leaving, 
and  they  were  n>oken  in  a  manner 
that  led  one  of  the  bystanders  to  re- 
mark, "One  would  think  he  was 
goin^  to  a  wedding,  instead  of  having 
to  take  care  of  a  sick  friend." 

"All  is  safe  now!"  thought  the 
warm-hearted  doctor.  "  The  bishop 
will  have  time  to  reflect,  and  then  I 
am  sure  he  will  do  nothing  harshly, 
however  he  ma^  be  else  affected 
by  what  he  will  read  and  hear, 
one  half  of  which,  however,  would 
have  been  enough  to  stop  him. 
As  for  my  poor  ftiend  here.  Til 
have  him  to  bed  at  the  end  of  the 
first  stage.  Let  him  have  his  sleep 
out,  and  then,  when  he  comes  fairly 
to  his  senses,  it  is  utterly  impossible, 
considering  his  wife  and  family,  that 
he  can  be  so  preposterously  scrupu- 
lous— so  unfeeling,  indeed,  I  may 
say — as  to  sacrifice  the  substance  for 
the  shadow.  No,  no,  he  will  listen 
to  reason,  and  thev  will  both  thank 
me."  Hepeatinfi"  the  last  consolatory 
words,  the  wefl-meanin^  contriver 
threw  himself  back  in  his  seat,  and 
was  presently  lost  in  contemplating 
a  pleasant  imaginary  future  scene  in 
which  Mr.  M^ows,  with  his  beau- 
tiful wife  and  children,  were  settled 
in  Kinbury  Rectory,  and  visited 
by  the  bishop,  and  all  joined  in 
thanking  him  for  boldly  stepping 
forwurd  to  serve  them  in  the  critical 
moment  of  mutual  distrust  "  Yes," 
thought  he,  "  we  shall  then  laugh 
over  their  fiuBtidious  nicety,  and  this 
runaway  escape  of  mine,  Hcbc  oUm 
meminisse  juwibttf"  Here  he  was 
startled  from  his  reverie  by  a  sudden 
stoppage,  and  the  moment  after  both 
doors  of  the  chaise  were  simultane- 
ously thrown  open,  and  at  each  ap- 
peared a  sturdy,  ill  -  dressed  man, 
while  a  third  stood  at  the  horses* 
heads.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  street,  therefore  robbery 
was  quite  out  the  <]^uestion.  "  What 
can  this  mean?"  mquired  the  doc- 
tor. 

"  You  must  just  make  room  for 
me  between  ye,  that's  all!"  replied 
the  man  nearest  to  him.  "There, 
don't  make  a  bother  and  get  a  crowd 
round  us!  It  ain't  you  we  want, 
but  him  in  t'other  comer.  Shut  that 
door  and  jump  o^,  tJif,^89lj.gHad 
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tell  DTck  to  get  up  behind,  and  the 
boy  to  drive  to  the  Mansion  House.** 

**  I  really  cannot  submit  to  this !  ** 
exclaimed  the  agitated  doctor.  "  What 
warrant  <»n  you  possibly  have,  when 
only  yesterday  

"  You'll  know  time  enough.  Make 
room,  will  ye  ?  Well,  if  vou  won't, 
I  will  !'*  said  the  officer,  iorcing  liis 
way  into  the  chaise,  and  seating  nim- 
self  as  his  companion  left  thenorses* 
heads,  shut  the  door  and  scrambled 
up  behind,  and  the  driver  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  their  new  destina- 
tion. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  fresh  arrest 
was  the  excitement  created  in  the 
City  "  mercantile  world**  by  the 
newspaper  reports  and  remarks  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  release  of  a 
man  who  was  said  to  have  been  con- 
fessedly implicated  in  the  forgeries, 
and  to  whom  the  notes  had  been 
traced  on  both  occasions,  appeared 
monstrous  to  those  whose  property 
was  always  exposed  to  similar  muds. 
In  the  case  of  Uie  smaller  check,  at 
least,  the  receiving  and  paying  the 
amount  within  its  wdls  brought  the 
offence  clearly  under  City  jurisdic- 
tion; so  the  authorities  bristled  up, 
and  the  unfortunate  bankers  were, 
for  their  own  credit  sake,  compelled 
to  **  come  forward.'* 

As  the  reader  is  acquainted  with 


what  evidence  could  be  produced,  a 
detail  of  the  examination  that  ensued 
would  be  but  a  tiresome  repetitioB, 
and  more  jparticularly  as  Mr.  Mea- 
dows remamed  throughout  in  a  state 
of  drowsy  incapacity  to  comprefacsid 
what  was  going  on,  and  was,  coiae- 
quently,  supposed  to  be  under  Uie  in- 
fluence of  intoxication.  Briefly,  thai, 
the  result  was,  hu  remand  to  the  Pcnl- 
try  Compter  previous  to  another  bett- 
ing, when  it  appeared  dear  to  all  tftt 
he  must  be  committed  to  Newgale! 
The  good  doctor  was  at  his  wits*  end. 
He  had  been  most  rudely  rebuffed 
at  first  when  offering  his  nnasked 
opinion  in  a  style,  perhaps,  too  ma- 
gisterial for  the  place,  and  his  anb- 
sequent  quieter  representation  of  h^ 
friend's  excellent  character,  and  his 
earnest  entreaties  that  he  n^ght  be 
spared  the  disgrace  of  being  sent  to 
prison,  were  rejxlied  to  by  sneers  and 
contemptuous  ridicule. 

When  the  stem  decision  was  past 
be  accompanied  his  still  uncona^Dos 
firiend  to  the  place  of  confinen^t, 
obtained  for  him  all  the  allowed 
comforts  to  be  had  for  money  under 
such  circumstances,  and  watdied  over 
him  till  the  hour  of  locking  im,  whoi 
he  left  him  with  a  placid  smile  npon 
his  pale  countenance,  sle^bg  quietly 
as  a  wearied  child. 
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an  hbtobigal  skstch. 
PabtL 
spain  as  it  was. 

THE  COBBLEE  OP  SEVILLB. 
CUAPTEB^  I. 


A  DREABPUL  famine  ravaged  the 
province  of  Andalusia.  The  people, 
tired  of  addressing  unavailing  prayers 
to  heaven,  began  to  murmur;  they 
threatened  to  bum  and  pillage  se- 
veral convents  where  provisions  were 
supposed  to  be  conc^ed.  In  the 
midst  of  these  awful  events  the  king, 
Pedro  el  Crudel,  arrived  at  Seville ; 
his  subjects  received  hun  with  cold 
and  mournful  countenances. 

The  same  evening  Don  Pedro,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  custom,  dis- 
guised himself,  and  went  secretly  out 


of  his  palace  De  La  Merd,  to  ex« 
amine  with  his  own  eyes  the  state  of 
the  town,  and  to  find  out  what  ex- 
pedient his  subjects  had  recourse  to 
to  relieve  themselves  from  thisdiead- 
ful  affliction.  In  passing  by  the  stall 
of  the  cobbler  FraquiUo,  which  was 
just  under  the  tower  Giralda,  which 
stands  on  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
cathedral  of  San  Antonio,  the  long 
heard  a  low  sigh  and  these  worls, 
"  Oh,  if  only  for  four-and-tw«ly 
hours  I  was  corr^pidor  of  Sc^^e, 
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hare  bread."  A  few  hours  after- 
terwards  the  cobbler  received  an  order 
from  the  king,  which,  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  confbrred  on  him  the 
digni^  of  corr^Wor  of  Seville,  on 
condition  that  he  should  furnish 
bread  to  the  whole  population  hi 
th{tt  time,  or  that  he  should  be  hun^ 
at  the  expiration  of  the  appointed 
time.  The  new  corregidor,  not  in 
the  least  alarmed  at  these  hard  terms, 
htetity  despatched  his  alguadls  to 
the  houses  of  two  rich  misers,  named 
DoQ  Bringas  and  Don  Cruttieres, 
whom  he  Knew  had  grain  concealed 
in  their  ffranaries,  and  ordered  them 
to  give  it  up  to  the  people,  or  to  pre- 
psre  themselves  to  oe  nung.  They 
preferred  living,  and  the  next  day 
the  inhabitants  of  Seville  found 
Aemselves  free  from  want.  The 
people  came  in  crowds  on  the  square 
of  tas  Marcedes ;  cries  of  joy  filled 
the  air. 

It  was  rarely  that  the  black  walls 
of  the  palace  resounded  with  the 
echoes  of  such  joy.  It  was  the  first 
toe  that  the  arrival  of  Pedro  at  Se- 
Tille  was  mailed  by  a  happy  event ; 
&nd  his  subjects  saved  from  the 
horrors  of  famine,  elated  with  hap- 
piness and  latitude,  proud  at  the 
thoughts  or  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  town  being  chosen  from  amongst 
them,  made  ample  amends  by  their 
clamours  for  the  coldness  or  their 
reception  of  him  on  the  previous  day. 
The  king  ordered  the  new  corre- 
R^r  instantly  to  appear  before  him. 
Tio  Fraquillo  came  to  the  palace, 
and  presented  hunself  with  fear  be- 
fore the  prince,  but  Don  Pedro  re- 
ceived him  with  such  an  air  of  kind- 
nesB  and  satisfiiction,  the  trembling 
cobbler  felt  his  courage  revive. 

"  Don  FraquiHo,"  said  the  king, 
"  I  am  pleased  with  your  conduct, 
and  intend  rewarding  you.  Ton 
Iwive  MfiUed  your  promise,  and  de- 
Kyered  my  people  from  the  scoui^ 
that  threatened  them.  I  owe  to  you 
these  tokens  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion." 

"  Your  majesty,"  replied  the  cob- 
bler, confbsed  by  these  nraises,  "I  am 
quite  enough  rewarded  by  the  plea- 
sure I  feel  at  having  saved  the  life  of 
>ny  Wlow-citizens." 

"  Kot  so,"  said  Don  Pedro ;  «  you 
J«ve  me  yesterday  a  proof  of  your 
ptemt  Well,  the  place  that 
*  pm  you  tor  fcur-wid-twenty 


hours  shall  remain  yours  for  life.  I 
make  you  corr^idor  of  Seville." 

What !  your  miyesty  ?"  said  Fra- 
quillo, anuused. 

^  Listen  to  my  conditions,"  replied 
the  kinjg. 

•«  I  listen,  sire,"  said  the  cobbler, 
bowing  to  the  tyrant. 

"  My  wish  is,  that  all  the  crimes 
that  are  committed  in  this  province 
should  be  punished  severely  and 
without  delay,  as  quickly  and  se- 
verely as  you  punished  the  two  misers. 
Ton  must  know,  or  I  know  at  least, 
that  if  you  neglect  to  punish  one 
crime,  it  is  the  cause  of  ten  more; 
so,  Senor  Corregidor,  take  care  that 
none  remain  unpunished.  Yon  have 
alguazils,  and  may  take  a  greater 
number,  if  you  find  it  necessary. 
But  I  choose  that  the  number  of 
punishments  shall  equal  the  number 
of  crimes :  if  you  let  one  single  cri- 
minal escape,  your  head  shall  answer 
Ibr  his.   Now  go." 

Fraquillo  opened  his  mouth  to 
speak,  but  was  sSlenoed  by  the  king. 
He  went  out  of  the  king's  presence^ 
not  knowing  whether  to  rejoice  or 
despair  at  this  last  speech.  To  pass 
from  the  miserable  stall  of  a  cobbler 
to  the  magnificent  palace  of  a  cor- 
ridor, was  most  agreeable  to  him. 
But  his  position  soon  appeared  mu(^ 
the  reverse  when  he  thought  on  the 
words  of  the  tyrant ;  he  was  fond  of 
greatness,  but  still  fbnder  of  life. 
He  at  last  resolved  to  send  a  petition 
to  the  king,  in  which  he  entreated 
very  earnestly  to  allow  him  to  give 
up  nis  place.  An  ofiioer  of  the  pa- 
lace brought  him  the  king^s  answer.  • 
Fraquillo  opened  it  with  fear  and 
tremoling ;  It  contained  these  words : 
**  If  our  new  corridor  really  wishes 
for  his  dismission,  there  is  a  sure  way 
of  obtaining  it." 

Thank  God !"  exelauned  the  cob- 
bler, "  I  will  instantly  put  it  into  ex- 
ecution.") 

"If  a  bad  action  is  committed* 
and  Don  Fraquillo  neglects  to  hav« 
it  punished,  I  promise  him  his  im- 
m^iafe  dismission,  and  that  he  shall 
be  hung.** 

"  Hung !"  exclaimed  the  cobbler ; 
'*  is  that  the  way  the  tyrant  rewards 
me?  Well,  I  wished  to  rive  my 
dismission  to  save  my  head,  but  1 
cannot  do  the  one  without  losing  the 
other ;  I  ^_^|zeM&^ 
Francis,  my  paitron,  ^^ct  me^ 
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Fraquillo  instantly  assembled  the 
alffuazils  in  tbe  great  ball  of  bis 
p&oace,  and  pronounced  tbis  memo- 
rable discourse : — 

*^  My  good  friends,  tbe  illustrious 
Don  Pedro  bas  been  pleased  to  sbew 
bis  jzratitude,  and  to  reward  me  for 
my  first  act  of  authority.  You  baye 
well  aided  me ;  I  cannot  say  other- 
wise ;  so  it  is  fiur  that  I  should  make 
jon  partakers  of  the  honours  that 
It  has  pleased  bis  majesty  to  confer 
on  me. 

"  Viva  el  Re !"  exclaimed  his  sa- 
teUites. 

"  Yes,  Viva  el  Re  I"  craitinued  Fra- 
quillo,  for  tbe  king  bas  made  me 
corregidor  for  life,  so  that  my  dis- 
mission will  only  take  place  at  tbe 
hour  of  my  death,  or  if  you  like  it 
better,  my  death  at  the  hour  of  my 
dismission. 

"  First  bounty  of  the  king*s : — 

"  I  now  name  you  all  al^uazils 
for  life,  and  tbe  one  that  this  does 
not  please  bas  only  to  say  so,  and  he 
shall  be  instantly  executed ;  that  will 
be  sure  to  exempt  him  from  bis  ser- 
vice. Well  now,  my  friends,  cry 
Viva  el  Re  r 

Tbe  alguazils  listened  in  silence. 
How  is  tbis  you  say  nothing  ? 
However,  it  is  all  tbe  same,  opinions 
are  free ;  with  good  will  or  bad  will, 
do  your  work,  that  is  all  I  require. 

"  Second  bounty  of  tbe  kinr  s : — 

^  Suppose  that  there  should  be  ten 
crimes  committed  to-day  in  Seville 
(I  say  ten  as  I  would  say  four,  five, 
or  three), — suppose,  then,  that  ten 
crimes  are  committed ;  well,  I  must 
see  tbis  evening,  in  the  prison,  my 
ten  criminals ;  if  one,  two,  or  three 
rc^es  are  wanting,  we  will  settle 
tbe  affair  amicably,  by  drawing  lots, 
to  know  which  of  you  shall  complete 
tbe  number." 

These  ominous  words  were  an- 
swered by  murmurs. 

"  Not  a  word,  my  friends,"  said 
Fraquillo, "  or  I  shall  begm  by  hang- 
ing you  all,  in  order  to  maintain 
good  order  and  obedience  among  you. 
Remember  it  is  not  for  my  gratifica- 
tion that  I  thus  gpeve  you,  but  I 
am  corregidor  agamst  my  will.  If 
you  are  fools  enoufi'b  to  let  one  rogue 
escape  unpimiBhed,  the  king,  Don 
Fedro  bas  promised  to  miuce  me 
dance  on  tbe  gallows,  and  as  it  would 
be  you  who  procure  me  tbis  plea- 
sure, I  am  of  too  good  a  composition 
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not  to  make  you  partakers  of  this 
pleasure,  the  dance  will  be  the  mer- 
rier. So  (be  off,  and  set  to  work ; 
and  do  not  forget  the  souare  of  Las 
Marcedes.  Forward,  my  little  lambs!^ 

The  alguazils  retired  in  consterna- 
tion with  terror  in  their  hearts,  but 
without  daring  to  utter  a  word, 
thanks  to  their  aversion  to  danctii£ 
on  tbe  gallows.  They  dispersea 
about  tbe  town,  with  their  eyes  and 
ears  open,  and  animated  with  an  un- 
known zetX  for  tbe  maintenance  of 
order  and  for  tbe  suppression  of 
vice.  Tbe  same  evening  two  beggars, 
who  had  stolen  a  loaf  of  bread  utnn 
a  baker's  shop,  were  instantly  hung. 
The  following  days  every  thins  vrent 
on  famously,  tbe  executioner  cud  not 
know  wbidi  way  to  turn;  the  al- 
guazils hardly  gave  themselves  time 
to  sleep  and  eat.  Don  Pedro  com- 
plimented bis  new  corrc^or,  who, 
m  bis  turn,  complimentea  his  agents. 

All  goes  on  well,  my  children; 
all  goes  on  well,**  said  be;  ^con- 
tinue in  tbe  same  manner.  The 
kmg  is  satisfied  with  me;  I  am  so 
with  you ;  the  good  people  must  also 
be  contented,  and  even  those  that 
have  been  bung  do  not  complain.** 

But  when  at  ni^ht  be  retired  to 
rest  in  bis  fine  wainscoted  chanU)er, 
and  closed  bis  eyes  to  sleep,  over- 
come with  weariness  and  fatigue,  his 
conscience  then  awoke,  and  ne  saw 
his  numerous  victims  hanging  from 
tbe  ceiling,  strangling,  and  making 
tbe  most  hideous  fac^  rolling  their 
eyes,  hanging  out  their  tongues,  and 
kicking  about  in  tbe  strangest  man- 
ner, to  the  moumfhl  sound  of  the 
tears,  cries,  and  lamentations  of  their 
families.  Tbe  poor  man  grew  thin, 
pale,  and  morose ;  his  old  friendb  no 
longer  knew  him;  he  was  so  changed, 
be  no  longer  knew  himself;  it  was 
quite  pitiful. 

After  tbe  first  fourteen  days  of 
bis  administration,  Fraquillo*8  con- 
science was  quite  easy  on  the  obliga- 
tions of  bis  office.  Thk  fbrioos 
struggle,  tbis  merciless  war  which  be 
waged  against  all  malefactors,  soon 
appeared  to  him  as  a  lawfhl  defence, 
every  crime  committed  in  the  ooootiy 
was,  in  fact,  an  attempt  on  hla  own 
life ;  be  caused  a  criminal  to  be  hjotg 
to  save  bis  own  life,  as  he  wouldyirith- 
out  remorse,  have  stabbed  an  as- 
sassin whoattackedhun  atthe  ooncr 
of  a  8t]F^.^'^i!uiPidg&  dn^ 


kept  Fniqiiillo*8  mind  in  a  state  of 
over-exdtement.  £yer^  bad  action 
done  was  for  him  a  terrible  game  of 
hazard;  two  heads  were  at  stake,  his 
own  or  that  of  the  criminal.  At  last 
these  frightful  and  repeated  exam- 
ples, this  prompt  and  vigorous  justice, 
produced  a  visible  improvement  in 
the  public  morality.  Three  days 
following,  Don  PedGro  went  in  tne 
evening  to  the  window  of  his  apart- 
ment, at  the  hour  that  the  executions 
generally  took  place  on  the  square, 
he  saw  tne  cord  of  the  gallows  blow- 
ing about  in  the  wind.  At  night, 
wishing  to  ascertain  if  his  orders 
had  been  strictly  followed,  he  dis- 
guised himself  put  on  his  black 
doak,  and  leH  the  palace  by  a  secret 
door.  He  passed  through  the  dark 
streets,  and  remarked  with  pleasure 
the  perfect  tranquillity  which  reigned 
in  the  town,  and  the  wild  and  eager 
vigilance  of  the  numerous  alguazils, 
who  sought  out  with  unknown  ar- 
dour evil  deeds,  and,  above  all,  the 
evil-doers.  The  clock  of  the  tower 
Guiilda  tolled  forth  from  the  skies 
the  eleventh  hour  of  the  night; 
heavy  clouds  passed  swiftly  before 
the  moon,  and  threw  their  dark  sha- 
dow over  the  town,  and  favoured 
thieves  and  lovers,  those  friends  to 
darkness  and  mystery.  In  a  narrow 
lane,  in  the  quarter  of  the  town 
called  Santa  Maria,  the  Isms  per- 
ceived, at  twenty  feet  from  him,  a 
man  standing  under  the  balcony  of 
a  house,  talking  to  a  young  girl ; 
doubtless  it  was  a  rendezvous;  and 
this  niffhtly  suitor  was  no  other  than 
Don  Herrera,  the  predecessor  of  Tio 
FraquOlo,  so  rudely  dismissed  by 
Don  Bringas,  the  day  that  he  was 
turned  out  of  his  place ;  he  came  to 
seek  word  of  love  and  consolation 
from  Donna  Isabella,  the  old  miser^s 
fair  daughter.  Pedro  was  not  igno- 
rant of  the  rules  of  Spanish  gal- 
lantly, which  were  to  pass  another 
way  without  indiscreetly  turning  the 
head ;  it  was  a  tacit  agreonent  and 
ngorously  observed ;  the  infiraction 
of  this  rule  required  swords  to  be 
drawn:  notwithstanding  the  tyrant 
boldly  passed  down  the  side  of  the 
street  where  the  lover  stood.  Her- 
rera, after  having  politely  requested 
him  to  go  another  way,  put  his  hand 
on  his  sword,  declaring  that  he  should 
not  pass  by.  Pedro,  without  making 
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himself  known,  unsheathed  his  dag- 
ger ;  they  attacked  each  other ;  the 
struggle  was  long  and  valiantly  kept 
UD  on  both  sides.  At  last,  Herrera 
fell  dead  on  the  pavement.  The 
royal  murderer  fled  through  the  by- 
streets, and  cautiously  entered  the 
palace. 

The  screams  of  Donna  Isabella 
brought  the  neighbours  to  their  win- 
dows ;  the  alguazils  soon  came  and 
found,  with  consternation,  that  the 
assassin  had  disappeared  without 
leaving  any  trace  which  could  enable 
them  to  discover  him.  The  morning 
after  this  unlucky  night,  Don  Pedro 
went  early  to  the  great  hall  of  the 
Corregidoriat.  Fraquillo  was  as  yet 
ignorant  of  the  fatal  event  of  the 
night,  and  the  jovial  and  compli- 
mentary manner  of  the  king  towards 
him  poured  balm  into  the  soul  of  the 
ex-cobbler. 

"  Tio  Fraquillo,"  said  the  tjrrant, 
slapping  him  familiarly  on  his  shoul- 
der, **or  rather  Don  Fraquillo,  my 
wise  corregidor^  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  ze»l !  Thanks  to  your  care, 
to  your  expeditious  justice,  crimes 
are  become  rare,  and  ffood  order 
reigns  in  Seville.  I  see  that  you  are 
wiser  than  your  predecessor ! 

**  Sire,"  modestly  replied  the  cob- 
bler, "  it  is  because  I  am  from  among 
the  people,  and  know  a  little  more  of 
their  cunning  tricks." 

^  I  understand  that,"  said  the  king, 
**and  ought  to  have  understood  it 
sooner.  You  are  a  worthy  and  skil- 
ful administrator,  and  if  I  have  given 
you  my  royal  word  that  you  shall  be 
hung  for  the  first  blunder  you  make" 
(Fraquillo  shuddered), "  I  will  equal- 
ly reward  you  for  your  admirable 
administration." 

The  cobbler  again  breathed  f^ly. 

"  Let  us  see,"  continued  Don  Pedro ; 
"  choose  for  yourself.  Will  you  have 
a  count's  title  or  a  knighf  s  spurs  ?" 

"  No,  no,  much  obliged,  sire,"  said 
Fraquillo,  humbly,  who,  wavering 
between  respect  and  ambition,  feared 
to  make  a  foolish  choice ;  the  spurs 
would  be  of  no  use  to  me,  I  never 
mounted  a  horse  in  my  life ;  and  as 
for  the  titie  of  count,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  label  on  an  empty  vase  is  to 
very  little  purpose." 

"  You  are  right,  Master  Fraquillo  f 
Well,  we  will  fill  the  empty  vase 
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before  we  pnt  on  the  label.  Do  70a 
desire  ffold,  or  a  castle  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Estramadura  ?  ** 

A  castle  would  suit  me  well 
enough,"  said  the  cobbler-corregidor. 
"  I  only  make  this  reflection :  a  cas- 
tle brings  little  profit,  and  costs 
money  to  keep  it  up ;  so  that  if  I  had 
wUh  the  castle  some  thousand  pis- 
toles, I  could  then  say  that  I  was 
satisfied  with  my  lot  JBut  I  do  not 
mean  to  carry  my  indiscretion  so  far 
as  to  ask  you  for  two  gifts,  but  as 
you  are  such  a  kind  prince  to  cc^isult 
me  

At  that  instant  a  noise  was  heard 
in  the  antechamber.  The  door  opened, 
and  a  Toung  female,  disengaging 
herself  uom  the  hands  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  preventing  her  fh>m 
advancing,  notwithstanding  their  ef- 
forts, threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
king. 

"Who  are  you,  senora?"  said 
Pedro,  raising  her  from  her  kneeling 
position.  "What  favour  do  you 
crave  of  us?" 

"  Your  majesty,  my  name  is  Donna 
Isabella;  I  am  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  richest  merchants  of  this  town, 
and  am  come  to  demand  justice  at 
your  hands  for  a  murder  committed 
this  night  under  my  windows.  Sire, 
he  who  has  been  thus  traitorously 
assassinated  is  one  of  the  first  noble- 
men of  the  province,  and  his 
blood  

"  Is  not  worth  a  marevedis  more 
than  that  of  the  poorer  peasant. 
Justice  is  the  same  for  every  one. 
Anyhow,  your  nobleman  shall  be 
revenged,  not  because  he  was  noble 
during  his  life,  but  because  he  died 
by  a  crime.  Was  he  related  to  you  ?** 

"No,  ore,**  replied  Isabella,  ti- 
midly ;  "  but  I  soon  had  hqped  to 
have  borne  his  name.*' 

"  What  name?" 

«  That  of  Don  Herrera." 

"  Mjr  predecessor  I "  ezchumed 
Fraouillo. 


your  watchfulness.  Have  they  titoi 
up  Uie  assassin?" 

"  Alas,  sire  1 "  said  the  dau|^ter  of 
Don  Briugas,  "he  has  tul  now 
escaped  all  discovery !  And  it  was  to 
implore  your  muesty  to  order  the 
police  to  double  their  activity  and  to 
do  every  thinj^  in  their  power  to 
find  out  the  criminal,  that  I  came  to 
throw  myself  at  your  feet" 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  doubt  of  my 
justice,  aenoro,  and  think  that  I  need 
two  beautifiU  and  tearful  eyes  to 
induce  me  to  ptuiish  the  muiderer ! 
Oh,  senora,  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  your  grief  is  the  cause  <^yaiir 
taking  a  step  so  injurious  to  your 
sovereign  f  I  excuse  you,  and  I  pro- 
mise you,  moveover,  prompt  ana  se- 
vere vengeance.  Because  your  lover 
is  dead,  you  demand  that  a  man 
should  die ;  it  is  not  charitable,  but 
it  is  just,  and  shall  be  done." 

Isabella  bowed  to  the  tyrant,  and 
turned  to  depart 

"  Stay,  stay,  senora ;  you  must  see 
with  yonr  own  ^es,  and  hear  with 
your  own  ears,"  said  Pedro,  inmksally, 
"  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  we 
fulfil  our  duW  with  seal" 

The  king  then  turned  to  Tio  Frt- 

guillo,  who,  pale  with  fright,  hk 
ead  hni^  down,  his  ^es  fixed  and 
dull,  was  cursing  in  his  heart  more 
than  ever  his  greatness,  and  sadly 
regretting  his  little  stall  near  the  oa- 
thedral-^e  who,  two  minutes  beforsb 
bargained  with  the  prince  for  a  cas- 
tle, titles,  and  riches. 

"  Senor  Corregidor,"  said  he,  draw- 
ing him  towards  a  window  which 
opened  on  the  square  of  La  Merd, 
"what  are  those  men  doing  there 
below  in  the  middle  of  the  sqnare  ?* 
"  Your  nu^esty,"  answered  he,  "it 
is  the  executioner  and  his  men  who 
by  my  orders  are  takii^  down  the 
gallows,  useless  since  these  three 
J    ' " 


«he  time  is  well  chosen,  master! 
Call  to  them  immediatdiy  to  replsoe 
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""lob^ftiie,  lobey.** 

Fraquillo  lewed  aaainst  the  win- 
dow, and,  colleetin^  SX  his  strength, 
SQOoeeded  in  drawing  firom  his  chest 
a  boarae  and  trembi£g  sound,  which, 
howerer,  reached  the  ears  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner and  his  men, — 

«  Master  1— Master  1— Oh  I  Tio 
Pacoo,  put  up  your  mac^infc  plant 
a^^ain  your  tree  of  sorrow  I  Itis  the 
king's  order ! " 

''The  correflidor  of  SevilleV* 
wluspered  Don  Fedro. 

"  The  oorregidor  of  Seville's!"  re- 
peated Fraquillo. 

''  And  hold  vouiselves  in  readi- 
neat,"  continued  the  kinff,  **for  to- 
morrow, at  six  o*clod^  in  the  evening, 

Joa  will  have  to  fasten  on  that  gu- 
>ws  the  neck  of  the  murderer  of  Don 

Herrera  

''  Of  Don  Herrera,"  mechanically 
repeated  Fraquillo. 

Or  that  of  the  negligent,  most 
negligent  corregidor,  who  sle^  at 
night  quietly  in  his  ^aoe  instead  of 
watching  over  the  citizens  and  pre- 
venting the  commission  of  crimes." 

Tio  Fraquillo  had  not  the  courage 
to  repeat  tnis  last  sentence;  he  fiSt 


his  legs  bend  under  him,  and  he  sunk 
down  on  his  knees  like  a  dead  man 
murmuring,  fiiintly, — 

"Ah,  ^nor  Don  Pedro,  mercy, 
mercy  I" 

The  king  madeasign  to  Don  Her- 
rera's  intended  to  dmtrt ;  and,  open- 
ing the  door  which  led  to  his  apart- 
ments, he  stopped  a  moment  on  the 
threshold,  turned  towards  the  un- 
happy cobbler  with  a  cruel  and  iron- 
ical look,  and  uttered  these  words, — 

"  Master  Fraquillo,  the  clever  cob- 
bler of  San  Antonio's  Square,  you 
who  are  wiser  than  all  of  us  Idogs, 
lords,  and  gentlemen  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  tovm  or  a  province,  I  shall 
now  know  the  extent  of  your  science ; 
but  remember  our  agre^ent.  To- 
morrow ! " 

"  Until  to-morrow,  sire,"  answered 
the  corregidor,  rising  boldly. 

The  doOTs  were  uiut,  one  on  the 
kin^,  the  other  on  Fraquillo,  who 
rapidly  descended  the  marble  stairs 
of  the  palace,  and  went  with  hurried 
steps  towards  the  quarter  of  Santa 
Mfuria,  where  stood  the  dwelling  of 
Don  Bringas. 
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Oh,  Smi  Francisco,  my  blessed 
patron!"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate 
oobUer,  as  he  turned  his  steps  to- 
wards that  quarter  of  the  town  called 
Santa  Maria,  "  it  is  now  that  I  most 
need  thy  assistance,  and  that  I  ask 
thee  for  it  from  the  depth  of  my  soul ! 
Do  not  refuse  me,  mat  saint,  con|e 
to  my  assistance !  Make  knovm  to 
me  uon  Hmera's  murderer,  and  save 
my  neck  from  the  cord!  It  is  an 
actioa  worthy  of  thee,  O  my  ho- 
noured patron,  for  in  doing  it  thou 
savest  an  imioeent  man  m>m  the 
firightfhl  &te  which  awaits  him  of 
giving  up  his  soul  on  the  gallows, 
and  at  tne  same  time  thou  ooutri- 
butest  to  the  punbhment  of  an  in- 
famous criminal!  Direct  then  my 
steps  and  my  inquiries!  I  promise 
thee,  if  thou  wilt  near  me,  mine  dayts 
devotumrtaperM,  and  ex  voio  ;  in  short, 
ev^  thing  that  can  gratify  the 
vanity  of  a  holy  saint ;  and  even  if 
thou  desirest,  I  will  enter  your  order 
and  dedicate  to  thee  the  life  thou 
wilt  have  preserved !   Amen ! " 

Tio  Fraquillo  having  ended  this 
fervent  prayer,  felt  a  little  comforted. 


He  thought  that  the  great  St.  Fran- 
cis could  not  resist  his  prayers,  which 
were  so  fervent,  or  his  pious  promisee, 
and  that  bv  his  supematum  assist- 
ance he,  fraquillo,  would  opt  fail 
in  soon  putting  his  hand  on  the 
assassin,  and  in  sending  him  to  take 
the  place  he  deserved  i^posite  to  the 
Palace  of  La  Merd.  besides  the 
time  fixed  by  Don  Pedro  el  Crudel 
left  him  nearly  thirty-six  hours  to 
search  for  the  culprit,  and,  however 
great  the  danger,  it  was  useless  to 
give  himself  up  to  fear  and  deqpcmd- 
eney  before  he  had  made  the  least 
exertion.  He  therefore  traversed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  assurance 
the  quarter  Santa  Maria,  and  en- 
tered the  street  where  Don  Bringas 
dwelt.  A  great  crowd  had  as- 
sembled before  the  merchant's  house, 
their  looks  full  of  curiosity,  exa- 
mining the  spot  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  unfortunate  Herrera. 
The  alguazils  circulated  amongst 
the  crowd,  looking  with  eager  eyes 
in  every  face,  listening  to  every 
word,  in  expectation  of  some  revela- 
tion, some  hint  which  would  put 
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them  on  the  right  track;  hut  &r 
from  hearing  any  thing,  Uiey  were 
ohli^  to,  answer  to  the  people*s  in- 
qnines,  who  were  eager  to  hear  the 
particulars  of  this  event,— the  name 
of  the  murderer,  and  the  day  of  the 
execution.  As  Fraquillo  approached 
there  was  a  dead  silence,  and  every 
one  turned  towards  him,  hoping  to 
obtain  some  official  knowledge.  The 
alguasdls  drew  near  to  him  with 
consternation  painted  on  their  coun- 
tenances. 

"  Well,  my  little  friends,"  said  the 
cobbler,  imitating  the  tyrant's  irown, 
*Mt  is  a  long  time  since  you  have 
made  your  appearance  at  uie  Corre- 
gidoriat; — ^have  we  by  chance  dis- 
missed ourselves,  and  given  up  our 
trade?- 

"Alas,  senor,"  answered  one  of 
them,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  a  great 
crime  has  been  committed  last  ni^t.** 

"  Really,  my  son,"  replied  Fra- 
quillo, "and  you  were  waiting  here 
toteUme?" 

"  Alas,  serior,  we  dared  not  appear 
before  you  sooner,  because  we  had 
not  discovered  

"  And  as  yet  you  have  only  found 
'the  dead  body  ?  It  is  well,  my 
lambs,  it  is  well.  I  suppose  that  you 
desire  that  we  should  settle  our  little 
affairs,  and  you  are  longinff  to  dance 
on  the  grand  square  of  Las  Mercedes ; 
make  vourselves  easy,  my  children, 
the  ball  is  preparing,  and,  thanks  to 
the  devil,  to  vou,  and  our  good  King 
Don  Pedro  el  Crudel,  we  may  dance 
to-morrow  to  our  hearts*  deliffht,  and 
without  using  our  le^.  Good  morn- 
ing, my  cherubs,  until  we  meet  again, 
my  litUe  angels !" 

Fraquillo  left  them  and  entered 
Don  Brin^ks*  house  at  the  same  time 
as  Donna  Isabella,  who  came  at  the 
same  time,  covering  her  face  with 
her  mantilla,  to  avoid  the  horrible 
traces  of  blood  which  covered  Uie 
ground. 

"  Seiiorita,"  said  the  corregidor  to 
the  young  girl,  "  I  have  just  come 
here  to  talk  to  you.  Be  kind  enough 
to  conduct  me  to  your  parlour,  or 
to  your  own  apartment,  no  matter 
where,  so  we  are  alone ;  and  let  us 
try  between  us  to  discover  who  is 
the  guiltv  person  who  has  played  us 
both  sucn  a  bad  trick." 

"  Talk  to  you !"  answered  Isabella, 
in  a  tone  of  mingled  disdain  and  re- 
proach. "  To  you,  Master  Fraquillo, 
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who  have  deprived  Don  Herrera  ci 
his  office;  to  you,  who  are  no  doubt 
exulting  in  your  heart  at  his  death  T 

"  Me  exulting !  May  God  fbr;nve 
you,  senorita !  Have  you  then  for- 
gotten the  words  just  spoken  by  our 
gracious  sovereign,  'To-morrow,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  neck 
of  either  the  assassm  of  the  count,  or 
of  the  stupid  corregidor  who  could  not 
diMover  him,  sludl  be  fastened  to  the 
gallows  ?*  So  I  maintain,  that  if  this 
cursed  murderer  hides  himself  until 
to-morrow  evening,  he  will  have 
played  me  a  more  perfidious  trick  than 
to  yourself;  for  you  must  be  just, 
he  nas  only  deprived  you  of  a  lover. 
Senmta,  I  know  it  is  hard;  but, 
after  all,  you  can  get  another,  whilst, 
senorita,  if  from  this  time  until 
the  appointed  hour  the  rascal  does 
not  ^ve  himself  up  he  deprives  me 
of  life,  which  I  value  a  thoosaad 
times  more  than  you  can  have  done 
your  lover;  and  which  is  unfortu- 
nately not  so  eon^  recovered.  Come, 
senonta,  let  us  go  in  somewhere,  and 
sit  down,  I  owe  ikis  attention  to  my 
office  of  corr^;idor,  and  to  my  legs, 
whidi  will  probably  have  some  work 
to  do  to-day." 

Fraquillo  himself  opened  a  door 
and  entered  a  little  room  where  Don 
Bringas  and  his  wife  were  seated. 
They  immediately  rose  and  advanced 
to  meet  their  daughter,  whom  the 
cobbler  held  by  the  hand.  Don 
Brin^,  recognising  the  unlucky 
cobbler,  who  had  forced  him  to  five 
up  the  com  heaped  up  in  his  cdlan 
for  the  public  use,  was  filled  with 
anger  and  wrath,  and  a  violent  de- 
sire to  kick  him  out  of  doors. 

"  What  business  have  you  in  my 
house.  Master  Fraquillo?"  rudely 
demanded  the  old  miser.  "  What  bu- 
siness have  you  in  the  house  (tf  a 
man  whom  you  have  ruined  and  re- 
duced to  misery?" 

"  First,  Senor  Don  Bringas,  learn 
that  I  am  not  come  here  to  mend 
your  old  slip^rs,  for  that  I  am  not 
Master  Fraquillo,  but  the  seiior  cor- 
regidor of  the  province  of  Andalusia. 
I  come  to  interrogate,  not  to  be  in- 
terrogated. Have  the  goodness  to  be 
a  little  more  polite,  ifit  is  possible. 
We  will  presently  have  a  little  con- 
versation with  you.  I  will  send  fat 
you  when  I  have  done  with  the  se- 
norita. In  the  meantime,  leave  w 
alone." 
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Don  Bringas,  highly  indignant, 
was  preparing  a  most  unceremonious 
answer;  hut  his  wife  prudently  led 
him  out  of  the  room.  Fraquillo 
shut  the  door,  seated  himself  in  a 
larce  arm-chair,  which  the  merchant 
had  just  left,  and  proceeded  with  all 
the  gravity  of  a  magistrate  to  inter- 
rogate the  fair  Isabella, — 

"  Senorita,"  said  he,  "  I  explained 
to  you  just  now,  that  I  had  as  much 
interest  as  yourself,  and  more,  in  re- 
venging the  death  of  Don  Herrera ; 
therefore,  let  us  consult  together  on 
the  best  means  of  discovering  our 
enemy.  I  flatter  myself  it  is  he  whom 
yon  would  wish  to  see  strangled  on 
the  nubile  square,  and  that  my  death 
would  give  you  but  imperfect  satis- 
fiietion.  Come,  let  us  see,  tell  me 
how  this  event  came  to  pass ;  do  not 
omit  the  most  trifling  circumstance. 
It  is  often  by  the  smallest  thread 
that  we  unravel  a  mystery,  and  dis- 
cover the  truth." 

Donna  Isabella  gave  the  cobbler 
an  accoimt  of  the  tragical  scene  of 
the  last  night,  as  circumstantially  as 
could  be  expected,  considering  her 
fright  and  horror  during  the  scene. 

^  And  the  rascaTs  face  ?"  inquired 
Fraooillo. 

"  X  could  not  see  it,  senor.** 

"  His  fi^e,  his  walk,  the  colour 
of  his  clothes?** 

"  All  that  I  can  recollect,  senor,  is, 
that  he  was  dressed  in  black;  the 
dartnesB  of  the  street  and  fright  pre- 
vented my  remarking  whether  he 
was  tall  or  short ;  if  he  looked  like 
a  gentleman  or  a  clown." 

"He!  by  Saint  Francis!"  ex- 
claimed Fraquillo,  provoked,  "what 
were  you  dreaming  of  then,  whilst 
Itiwy  killed  your  lover  ?  What  the 
[devil  do  you  think  we  can  do  with 
bich  knowledge  ?  Tell  me,  seuorita," 
Ke  replied,  after  a  moment*s  reflec- 
pon,  **do  you  think  we  can  do  wiUi 
inch  knowledge  ?  Tell  me,  do  you 
know  of  any  enemy  of  Don  Herrera  ?" 
r  "  Of  none,"  answered  Isabella. 
So  much  the  worse,  eh !  Tell  me 
ow,  frankly,  was  there  no  rival  ca- 
able  of  getting  rid  of  him  without 
ittcfa  ceremon  V  ?" 

"  No,  sefior.** 

**  So  much  the  worse !  Notwith- 
anding,  seuorita,  I  now  remember 
lat  vour  resjtectable  father  had  gra- 
oDsiy  dismissed  him  the  very  day 
i«t  he  tot  his  plaoe.** 
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"That  is  true." 

"  Consequentiv,"  eagerly  continued 
the  cobbler,  "Don  Bringas  destined 
you  for  another  husband  ?** 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge.** 
He  had  forbid  Don  Herrera  see- 
ing you  again,  even  under  your  win- 
dows." 

"Alas,  yes!" 

"  Ah,  well,  very  well  I"  exclaimed 
the  corregidor,  rising  and  walking 
up  and  down  the  room  with  Ions 
strides.  "I  hold  the  thread  of  thu 
mysterious  affair.  Oh,  my  patron, 
I  thank  thee  I  It  is  thou  who  send- 
est  me  this  happy  inspiration.  Se- 
uorita, senorita,  you  may  go.  (jo,and 
send  me  your  father.  I  am  now  on 
the  trace — I  am  now  on  the  trace !" 

Don  Brin«is  entered  with  a  scowl- 
inf  face  ana  an  angry  eye,  and  con- 
taining with  difliculty  the  mortal 
hatred  which  burned  in  his  heart. 
"I  obey  your  commands,  master,** 
said  he,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  I  shdl 
at  last  know  what  you  want  of  me  ?** 

"  Apparently,  master  Bringa$i^ 
said  tne  cobbler,  laying  a  stress  on 
the  word,  "  I  have  sent  for  you  to 

inform  you  Be  kind  enough  to 

take  a  seat.** 

"  I  am  well  enough  standing.** 

"In  truth  it  is  the  most  fitting 
position  for  a  well-taught  citizen  in 
the  presence  of  the  first  authority  of 
the  province.'* 

Don  Bringas  immediately  seated 
himself. 

"Do  not  hurry  yourself^  Master 
Bringas,**  said  itaquillo.  "I  will 
not  argue  about  trifles.  Let  us  con- 
verse on  the  object  of  my  visit,  with- 
out any  more  beating  about  the 
bush.  On  the  day  that  Don  Her- 
rera lost  his  place  of  corregidor,  joxk 
geivdff  shut  your  doors  M;tunst  him. 
As  long  as  he  held  his  tiue  you  gave 
him  your  friendship,  and  allowed 
him  to  court  your  daughter;  but 
your  friendship  vanished  the  moment 
the  count  was  m  disgrace,  that  was  a 
matter  of  course!** 

"  What  is  that  to  you,  Senor  cor- 
r^^or  ?  what  have  you  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  my  family  ?'* 

"  Of  your  family,  Senor  Bringas  ? 
that  is  well,  and  good !  but  out  of 
your  fiuuily,  before  your  house  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night— that,  I  think, 
is  my  business.'* 

"What  do  you  mean?  You  do 
not  pretend  tObini^ey  4ue/<r^pon- 


sible  for  the  unhappy  end  of  the 
count!" 

"We  shall  see  that"  contmued 
Tio  Fraquillo.  "The  count,  dis- 
missed by  you,  did  not  renounce  his 
lore  for  your  daughter,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  natural  that,  notwith- 
standing your  commands,  he  sought 
to  see  your  daughter  again ;  and  ^ ou, 
angry  at  this  disob^ience— might 
you  not,  Seiior  Don  Bringas  ?"  con- 
tinued the  cobbler,  in  a  slow  voice, — 
"might  you  not  by  chance  have 
thought  that  a  good  stroke  of  a 
swora  well  implied  

"  Me  ?"  cried  Don  Bringas,  start- 
ing from  his  chair. 

"  Listen,  then,**  said  Fraquillo, 
"It  is  always  a  matter  of  course/* 

"  Accuse  me  of  murder  I  me  !**  ex- 
ohumed  the  merchant,  furious  and 
alarmed. 

"  Kot  precisely,**  replied  Fraquillo, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  him.  "  Why,  in- 
deed, a  man  who  could  coo%,  and 
even  with  pleasure,  see  the  whole 
population  of  Seville,  starving— fifty 
thousand  human  beings  more  or  less 
— and  that  for  a  few  pistoles,  which 
would  have  been  the  case  if  I  had 
not  as  I  sat  in  my  stall  overheard 

Sour  conversation  with  another  miser 
ke  yourself,  Don  Guttieres.*' 
"  Cursed  imprudence  I'*  muttered 
the  merchant 

"  A  man  like  you,  Senor  Bringas, 
may  very  well  get  rid  without  scru- 
ple of  nis  daughter*s  lover,  when 
this  lover  has  been  dismissed  the 
house,  deprived  of  his  place,  and 
still  obstinately  persists  in  continuing 
his  love-suit,  which  offers  no  longer 
any  advuitage  to  the  father.  Wnat 
do  you  say  r 

"I  say  that  your  suspicions  are 
infamous.** 

"  But  to  me  it  seems  quite  in  the 
order  of  events.** 

The  cobbler  called  fhmi  the  window 
to  two  alguazils,  who  immediately 
entered  the  house. 

"  Good  God  I  what  do  you  intend 
doinff?**   inquired   the  frightened 


And  Fraquillo,  without  taking  no- 
tice of  the  abuse  and  entreaties  of 
the  dd  merchant,  left  him  in  the 
hands  of  his  agents,  and  went  up- 
stairs, where  the  senora  and  her  I 
daughter  ware  waiting  with  anxietY 
the  result  of  the  conversation  which 
was  taking  place  below  stairs. 

"My  htUe  ladies,**  said  the  cor- 
regidor,  "  call  all  your  servants  here. 
I  must  sp^  to  them.** 

Isabellas  mother  obeyed,  and  old 
Mariquita,  the  only  servant  the  old 
miser  Kent,  soon  came  up,  with  Ir^fat- 
ened  looks.  The  insidious  questioiii 
of  the  cobbler  had  not  the  restdt  he 
expected.  From  the  evidence  of  tb^ 
three  women^  whom  be  separ^i 
interrogated,  it  was  certain  tnst  siod 
the  &tal  visit  of  the  alguazils  am 
the  pillaging  of  his  com,  the  msri 
chant  had  cmly  left  his  house  twioa 
and  that  to  go  to  church,  and  no  on 
had  entered  the  house  excepting  Dm 
Herrera  himself  the  day  wh^  taj 
had  been  dismissed  in  due  form  vol 
desired  to  return  no  more. 

Tio  Fraquillo,  mortally  disappdnd 
ed,  was  then  obliged  to  libmte  hi 
prisoner,  not  without  threatenin 
nim  with  a  freah  inqnirv.  He  lei 
the  house  with  his  two  aTgaaxils  an 
made  the  others  who  were  in  tn 
street  follow  him.  The  rest  of  tn 
day  was  employed  in  sew^ins  ti 
neighfoourinfr  houses,  all  the  inhau 
tants  of  which,  from  the  master  i 
the  house  down  to  the  lisping  baba 
were  most  carefully  question^ 

The  evening  came,  the  fiatal  tin 
was  twelve  hours  nearer,  and  not  ta 
least  indication,  the  most  distant  Q 
uncertain^  had  occurred  to  raise  ti 
heavy  veU  which  covered  this  imn 
netrable  mystery.  Fear  once  mm 
regained  its  empire  in  the  breast  i 
the  cobbler,  who  did  not  fail  to  mam 
his  sorrowful  alguazils  partakers  i 
it  as  the  tune  elapsed  without  an 
cnanoe  of  success.  The  night 
passed  in  vain  search,  in  i^sele 
watchings,  before  the  public-houM 
the  shops,  and  at  the  doors  of  tl 
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death  orerspread  their  faces.  Day 
dawned;  the  clock  of  the  tower  of 
Giralda  slowly  tolled  six,  and  wajmed 
Fraqnillo  and  his  men  that  they  had 
only  twelve  hours  more  to  live,  for 
thej  had  lost  all  hope. 

"My  sons,  my  sons,"  traitorously 
said  the  cobbler,  "there  remains  a  last 
prudent  measure  to  take.  Come 
with  me  to  this  public-house,  I  will 
tell  jou  what  you  must  do." 

^  seating  himself  at  a  table,  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  four  pieces-  of 
parchment,  to  each  of  which  hung 
the  seal  of  the  corr^pdoriat  of  An- 
daluaia,  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines 
<tt  them,  and  carefuUy  folded  them 
Bp*  He  divided  his  agents  into  four 
oompaaies,  gave  to  each  an  order,  and 
told  them,— 

"  My  ^ood  friends,  you  must  carry 
these  missives  to  the  keepers  of  the 
of  the  tovni,  and  you  will  de- 
ne them  to  communicate  their  con- 
teats  to  the  sentries.  This  advice  is 
my  important;  it  must  be  attended 
Q  to-day.  Go,  my  lads ;  you  to  the 
^ille  gate,  you  to  the  IViana  gate, 
to  that  of  Del  Fuerta,  and  you 

0  that  of  Santa  Maria.  GoP 

The  alguazils  left  the  public-house, 
vt  before  they  sepirated  they  con- 
ftlted  together,  and  agreed  to  take 
dvantage  of  the  opportunity  given 
l»em  by  the  corregidor  to  leave  Se- 
^  and  thus  escape  from  the  peril 
rhich  threatened  tnem  —  thanks  to 
be  lystem  of  reprisals  of  thdr  new 
•troo.  £ach  division  took  the  di- 
^n  pointed  out  to  him,  and  ar- 
^ed  almost  at  the  same  time  at  the 
ireral  gates.  Giving  their  sealed 
Ktbments,  they  asked  to  leave  the 
M  on  service,  extra  muros.  But 
ie  keepers,  hastily  shutting  the  gates 

1  the  noes  the  astonished  algna- 
K  sent  for  the  azquebnsiers  of  the 
eighboQriii^  post^  and  read  to  them 
I  a  loud  voice, — 

^  The  acquebuoers  arc  to  take  and 
Kp  ki  a  place  of  safety  the  said 
guazila,  and  to  conduct  them  at  five 
elock  exactly  on  the  square  of  La^ 
«reedes«  to  be  hung  one  after  the 
her,  unless  a  counter  order  is  sent 
3m  US.  Signed,  Don  Fraquillo, 
)rregidor.'* 

The  unhappy  men,  thus  caught  in 
perfidious  trap,  and  alr^y  sur^ 
nnded  by  soUuers  come  to  listen  to 
e  order,  could  make  no  sort  of  re- 
ttanoe.  They,  therefore,  let  them- 
Ives  be  quietly  shut  up  in  the  bar- 
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racks,  recommending  their  souls  to 
God,  and  from  the  Dottom  of  their 
hearts  that  of  Fraquillo  to  all  the 
tortures  of  hell. 

In  the  meantime,  the  unfortunate 
cobbler,  after  having  thus  assured  his 
vengeance  on  the  innocent  alguazils, 
whom  he  accused  of  being  Uie  cause 
of  his  misfortune,  once  more  todc  his 
course  through  the  streets,  squares, 
and  suburbs.  The  pleasure  of^ dying 
in  a  numerous  company  was  but  a 
poor  ccmsolation  for  nim.  He  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  with  a  good 
grace  to  lose  his  life,  and  in  his  de- 
spair and  horror  he  went  he  knew 
not  whither;  he  walked  mechani- 
cally, as  if  on  springs,  his  eyes  star- 
ing, but  without  seeing;  his  ears 
listening,  but  vnthout  understanding. 
He  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  troop  of  children  and 
beggars,  all  wondering  at  the  strange 
look  of  the  corregidor,  and  following 
him  in  hopes  of  witnessing  some  im- 
portantcapture.  He  suddenly  stopped ; 
twelve  o'clock  struck  on  the  tower 
of  Giralda.  Turning  round,  and 
seeing  himself  in  the  midst  of  this 
crowd,  whose  stupid  and  curious  eyes 
were  evidently  fixed  on  him,  he  at 
first  thought  that  he  was  already 
hung,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  neck; 
he  felt  it,  however,  in  its  right  place, 
but  saw  that  he  was  on  the  square  of 
San  Antonio,  not  far  from  his  hum- 
ble stall  of  zapatero^  and  by  a  sudden 
return  of  the  truth,  was  put  in  mind 
that  he  had  only  six  hours  more  to 
live  and  breathe  the  vital  air. 

The  doors  of  the  cathedral  were 
open;  Fraquillo  entered  the  holy 
temple,  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  image  of  his  patron,  and 
addressed  to  him  an  oration  mingled 
with  bitter  reproaches;  he,  never- 
theless, ended  by  going  to  the  sa- 
cristy, and  buying  a  magnificent  wax 
taper,  returned  and  placed  it  before 
the  chapel  of  the  saint.  It  was  a 
sort  of  cnallen^.  In  the  state  of  ex- 
altation in  which  he  was,  Fraquillo 
thought  by  this  offering  to  ooli^ 
the  saint  to  perform  a  miracle  in  his 
favour.  He  left  the  church  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  first  per- 
son he  met  would  be  the  assassin  of 
Herrera.  He  seized  the  armourer 
Perez  Bruciato  violently  by  the  col- 
lar as  he  was  quietly  crossing  the 
square  to  go  to  his  shop,  and  desired 
bun  to  avow  his  crime. 

"Carambar  ^^Im^^^ 
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mourer,  ^thou  wilt  stranp^le  me! 
Fraqaillo !  what  devilish  crime  am  I 
to  confess  T 

"  I  am  not  Fraquillo  "  replied  the 
cobbler,  "  I  am  the  corregidor,  and  I 
am  goinff  to  have  thee  hung  this  in- 
stant if  tnou  wilt  not  confess  that  it 
is  thou  who  killed  the  count."* 

Santa  Madona  de  los  doloreiT 
said  Perez,  *'our  ftiend  Fraquillo  is 
gone  mad  !** 

By  a  vigorous  exertion  he  disen- 
gaged the  hand  that  held  him,  and 
wfuked  off  as  fast  as  possible,  repeat- 
ing to  himself,**  Poor  Fraquillo!  his 
greatness  has  turned  his  head." 

'^I  am  mistaken,*'  thought  the 
cobbler ;  **  the  culprit  will  doubtless 
be  the  second  person  that  my  saint- 
patron  will  present  to  me.** 

He  looked  before  him  and  saw  a 
good,  inoffensive  citizen,  who  was 
quietiy  going  on  his  business.  He 
accosted  him  in  a  most  polite  and 
kind  manner. 

"Senor,**  said  he,  "allow  me  a 
few  minutes*  conversation  with  you. 
You  see  by  my  dress  that  I  am  the 
corregidor;  do  not  be  alarmed  at 
that ;  I  am  a  good  man  and  only  de- 
sire your  weliare.** 

^  Speak,  senior,  I  listen,**  said  the 
wondering  citizen.  "Am  I  threat- 
ened by  any  danger?** 

"  That  depends  on  circumstances,** 
replied  Fraquillo.  "If  you  make  a 
true  and  honest  confession,  I  promise 
to  ask  the  king's  pardon  for  you ;  or, 
at  least,  a  mitigation  of  your  punish- 
ment. Believe  me;  confess  all,  it 
will  be  best  for  you.** 

"My  pardon!  a  punishment!  I 
confess?  Yon  astonish  me,  Senor 
corregidor.  Do  —  do — not  joke 
thus7 

"  Come,  come !  I  advise  you  not  to 
be  so  obstinate.  The  gallows  is  ready, 
and  the  only  means  to  save  your  life 


A  fat,  jovial-lookiDg[  prebeam 
approaehea  them,  laughmg. 

"Whatdolsee?**  aS^he.  "TIksm 
Velasquez  in  the  hands  of  justieer 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  accused  « 
murder,  my  father !— of  mur — 

"Ah!  jOi!  ah!** 

"And  threatened  by  this  faiiM 
corregidor  that  if  I  do  not  avow 
crime  of  which  I  am  not  only  iar 
cent,  but  incapable  of,  I  am  to 
hung,  Don  Ambrosio !  ** 

"Ah  !  ah!  hunff?    Thomas  V< 
lasquez  hung  ?   ^ !  ah !  ah !  ah 
you  will  make  me  die  wiUi 
ing!" 

"Alas!  nothing  18  leas 
and  I  was  a  dead  man  had  yoa 
just  come  in  time  to  testify  thati 
have  come  firom  my  oountiy-bflM 
together,  where  you  have  been  viM 
ing  the  last  eight  days  with  me. 

"Ah!  ah!  fdi!  the  mistake  is  tni 
ridiculous  !**  scud  Ambroeki,  reeoHed 
ing  the  former  condition  of  the  of 
regidor ;  "  and  Master  Fnupd^ 
appears  to  be  better  able  to  mm 
shoes  than  to  arrest  people.**  J 

Fraquillo  had  not  the  courasej 
notice  this  sarcasm.  He  alloweatt 
fat  prebendary  to  lead  away  Thorn 
Velasquez ;  and,  losing  all  hopCfi 
^th,  all  energy,  he  went  and  seaH 
himself  against  a  ]>06t  which  m 

Sorted  one  of  the  ndes  of  his  abu 
oned  stall,  and  wept  with  d&m 
and  regret  at  thus  losiibr  his  life. 

"Oh,  my  poor  staU!**  said  « 
melting  at  the  remembrance  of  ^ 
happy  days  he  had  passed  tbd 
"  tnou  wilt  see  me  no  more !  Cam 
be  the  hour  when  I  left  thee!  an 
yet  God  knows  that  I  did  so  to  «1 
my  brothers  from  famine.  Ihiij 
the  way  that  Heaven  rewards  w 
Ah,  I  siiould  have  done  better  had 
left  the  whole  town  to  starre! 
should  not  now  be  in  this 
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had  been  on  the  point  of  bemg  hung 
for  his  boldness. 

^  Ahy  old  Monique  sighed  he, 
"  70a  are  very  old  and  withered,  and 
notwithstandm^  I  would  willWly 
give  the  remamder  of  my  lifefor 
yours." 

"  What  do  you  say,  my  son  ? 
Think,  I  cany  the  bur&n  of  eighty- 
d^ht  years.  It  is  heavy,  my  son, — 
it  IS  heavy!" 

"  Alas  r  that  will  not  prevent  your 
having  strength  enough  left  to  go 
this  evening  on  the  square  of  Las 
Mercedes  to  see  your  poor  Fraquillo, 
who  has  so  often  mended  the  old 
slippers  for  you  which  you  received 
in  charity  from  the  cooks  in  the 
nei^bourhood,  hung.** 

•*  You  hung,  my  son?" 

"  It  is  a  caprice  of  the  kind's  — 
there  is  no  way  of  escaping  it ! 

"  Our  good  king  ?**  said,  in  a  sharp 
voice,  the  old  man,  drawing  himself 
up.  "  Tell  me  all  about  Uiis,  Fra- 
quillo; come,  tell  me.** 

^  It  is  on  account  of  the  murder 
of  this  hated  Herrera.  The  king 
insists  that  at  six  o*clock  this  evening 
a  man  shall  be  hung,  the  assassin  or 
I,  and  the  assassin  is  not  to  be 
ibnnd.  Ah,  Monique,  I  recommend 
myself  to  your  prayers  !** 

"  No,  no,  you  will  not  die  !** 
There  is  no  hope,  Monique!  I 
have  hardly  time  to  have  my  al- 
guazils  strangled.** 

It  is  useless,**  said  the  old  man, 
**  for  I  know  the  murderer,  and  will 
make  him  known  to  you.** 

**  You,  Monique — ^you  !**  exclaimed 
the  cobbler,  seizing  nim  by  both  his 
acrms  to  assure  himself  that  he  did 
not  dream. 

^  Wdl,  well,  child  I  are  you  going 
to  kill  me,  because  I  save  you  P* 

Oh,  speak  1  by  all  the  saints  in 
Paradise,  speak  quickly  !** 

Listen  I  The  night  on  which  the 
count  was  killed,  I  was  lying  under 
the  shadow  of  the  steps  of  Santa 
Slaria.  You  know  that  this  church 
is  in  the  street  of  Don  Bringas,  and 
not  far  from  his  house.  I  had  just 
fallen  asleep,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  a  great  noise  and  loud  screams. 
At  the  same  instant  a  man  dressed 
in  blade  rushed  rapidly  by  me,  but 
^  not  see  me.** 

''It  was  the  assassin  I  Monique, 
Uonaqiiel  you  saw  his  face?** 
^  Xio^  I  only  saw  his  back.** 
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"  You  saw  his  figure  ?** 
"  No,  it  was  conceeded  by  a  cloak.** 
He  let  something  fall  that  be- 
trayed him?** 
'*No,  and  yet  I  knew  that  it 

"Who?** 
"  The  king.** 

"The  king!**  repeated  Fraquillo. 
He  was  for  some  minutes  bewildered 
with  astonishment  at  this  revelation ; 
but  soon  recovering  himself,  he  re- 
collected the  habit  of  Don  Pedro 
of  going  out  at  night  disguised; 
the  apparition  of  a  man  in  a  black 
doak  at  the  door  of  his  stall  some 
minutes  before  his  nomination ;  more- 
over, the  odd  and  cruel  character  of 
the  tyrant,  and  he  no  longer  doubted 
the  truth  of  what  the  beggar  told 
him.  He  reflected  an  instant  to  be 
sure  of  his  conjectures ;  by  degrees 
they  appeared  clear  in  his  mind,  he 
felt  his  courage  return,  and  his  subtle 
and  cunning  genius  once  more  dic- 
tated to  him  what  he  ought  to  do  in 
such  a  delicate  case  to  counteract 
the  king*s  dark  intent.  Old  Mo- 
ni<}ue,**  said  he,  "  the  thing  is  sure ! 
It  is  Don  Pedro  who  has  committed 
^is  deed !  However,  as  I  am  going 
to  ^lay  a  dangerous  game,  I  have  a 
project  in  my  head,  and  shall  want 
fuU  proofs.** 

**  X  ou  wish  to  know  by  what  si^ 
I  recognised  our  good  prmce.  I  will 
tell  you.  One  day  Don  Pedro,  who 
was  then  only  thirteen  months  old, 
and  had  only  four  teeth,  so  cruelly 
bit  his  nurse*s  breast,  the  Ck>untess 
de  Penafieri,  that  she  fainted  from 
the  dreadful  pain,  and  let  the  royal 
infant  fall  from  her  arms.  The  royal 
infant  put  his  left  1^  out  of  joint  in 
his  fall.  It  was  well  cured,  he  was 
not  lame,  but  he  has  retained  ever 
since  a  disagreeable  infirmity  for  a 
prince  who  nas  the  mania  of  going 
incognUo^  which  is,  a  loud  dapping 
noise  in  the  left  knee  at  every  step 
our  gradous  sovereign  makes.  It  is 
from  this  circumstance  that  I  knew 
Don  Pedro  the  other  night ;  and  now 
that  you  know  the  secret,  go  to  the 
palace,  my  poor  Fraquillo,  speak 
freely  to  tne  king  with  proper 
courage,  it  is  the  only  way  of  having 
the  advantage  of  him.  Go,  and  may 
God  help  you.** 

What  the  old  man  told  him  com- 
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tiier  delay  to  the  palace.  He  saw  a 
great  crowd  of  persons  on  the  Square 
De  La  Merci,  and  in  the  centre  the 
alff  uazils,  whom  the  soldiers  had  just 
lea  there  bound  with  cords,  pale  and 
trembling,  according  to  hb  orders  of 
the  morning.  He  nad  them  liber- 
ated, to  the  great  disappointment  of 
the  people.  He  then  went  to  the 
king. 

•*  Well,  my  clever  corridor," 
said  Pedro,  "  the  hour  draws  near, 
the  people  are  waiting  under  the 
gallows,  and  the  executioner  asks  if 
you  are  ready  to  give  a  head 

"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  Fraquillo. 

"  Thine,  doubtless?" 

"JTo,  your  majesty." 

"  But  what  other,  then  ?" 
That  of  the  assassin  of  the  Count 
Herrera." 

•*  Ha  I"  said  the  king,  astonished; 
"  thou  hast  discovered  him 

"  Yes,  sire,"  cooUy  replied  the 
cobbler. 

"  And  thou  comest  here  to  ^ 

"  To  request  you,  sire,  to  sign  the 
murderer's  sentence !" 

"  Let  us  see  this  sentence,"  said 
the  king,  more  and  more  surprised. 

"  Here  it  is,  your  majesty. 

"  But  it  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  culprit?" 

"  Whosoever  it  may  be,  sire,  do 
you  not  wish  justice  to  be  done  ?  " 
^  "  Doubtless,  master.  Here  is  my 
signature,  go  and  have  your  man 
hung.  Eh,  by  the  living  God !  if  it 
is  not  the  real  culprit,  1  swear  that 
you  shall  shortly  follow  him !" 

"  That  is  fair,  sire,"  said  Fraquillo, 
in  a  tone  of  assurance  which  discon- 
certed the  tyrant ;  "  and  if  it  is  rwdly 
the  count's  murderer,  you  promise 
me  my  life  P" 

"I  promise  thee  th^  Kfe;  and, 
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very  curious  to  see  the  result  of  this 
adventure,  had  the  windows  which 
looked  on  the  square  opened,  and 
waited  with  impatience  and  a  secret 
uneasiness  to  see  what  was  goinff 
to  hapnen.  The  people  crowdea 
round  the  palace,  shouting  and  mur- 
muring, and  loudly  demanding  the 
promised  sight;  but  suddenly,  thb 
^reat  tumult  subsided,  and  a  grcil 
silence  succeeded.  The  crowd  opearf 
to  give  way  to  a  company  of  cavthv, 
who  fbrmed  a  circle  round  the  «• 
lows ;  then  the  alguaadls  advanced  ia 
two  ranks,  prece^d  by  tbe  coneri- 
dor ;  then  between  two  files  of  sol- 
diers came  the  condemned  penfl% 
covered  with  a  large  black  veil,  wiadi 
trained  on  the  ground,  and  snppoitel 
bv  the  executioner  and  one  of  his  mes. 
The  correddor  read  aloud  the  sen* 
tence  which  condemned  the  murderer 
of  the  Count  Herrera  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  death.  He  then  nailed 
the  paper  on  the  gallows.  Ate 
which  the  executioner,  without  m* 
covering  the  face  of  the  criminsl, 
hung  him,  crvbg  out  to  thepeopkL 
"  Justice  is  done!"  Two  omcets  of 
the  palace  immediately  took  hoM  of 
Tio  Fraquillo,  and  led  him  before 
the  king. 

«  Master,"  said  Pedro,  "  what  sig- 
nifies this  masquerade,  and  what  ts 
the  name  of  this  wretched  man  who 
has  just  been  hung  ?^ 

Fraquillo  leant  forward  and  whis- 
pered m  the  king's  ear,— 

His  name  is  Don  Pedro  el  Cntdel, 
king  of  Castile,  and  the  murderer  of 
Count  Herrera  T' 

"  What,  rascal !  thou  tMnk- 
est  — — 

"  That  the  left  leg  of  your  ma- 
jesty has  betrayed  you,  sire!" 
"  Knowest  tfcou  that  I  could  
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A  HCJMi>R£D  and  some  odd  years  ago 
the  cottage  and  garden  of  Widow 
Hind  stood  a  little  way  ont  of  Shene. 
The  dame  had  talents  and  even  pe« 
coniary  abilities  for  preserving  the 
neatness  of  both;  the  wonder  was 
how  she  found  time  to  do  so  amid 
the  numerous  and  varied  duties  of 
school-mistress,  sempstress,  and  doc- 
tress.  She  had,  also,  two  children 
in  doors,  who  required  much  care — 
her  own  Eleanor  and  Martin  God- 
dard,  whose  father,  a  Bnehthelmstone 
fisherman,  lost  his  wi&  soon  after 
their  kinswoman  Mistress  Hind  was 
deprived  of  her  husband.  The  wi- 
dow^er,  by  honest  thrift,  could  a^ord 
to  pay  for  the  maternal  care  of  his 
hoy^a  protectress. 

Martin  and  Eleanor  early  felt  the 
coincidence  of  their  fates.  Each  the 
only  child  of  a  bereaved  parent,  with 
humble  competence  in  tneir  power, 
if  they  toiled  for  it  as  their  elders 
did.  Martin  was  bv  a  year  the  se- 
nior, Eleanor  by  a  degree  the  hand- 
somer. This  was  but  /arr,  not  that 
she  could  be  called  so,  if  the  hhnde 
only  merit  that  appellation.  '*One 
diiade  the  more,**  and  she  mi^ht  have 
passed  for  a  perfect  specunen  of 
gipsy  beauty.  "One  ray  the  less," 
aiMl  Martin*s  comeliness  would  have 
sunk  into  homeliness.  Tet,  though 
his  shape,  features,  and  voice,  were 
inferior  to  hers,  the  cousins  were 
alike ;  you  might  almost  have  called 
Eleanor  brave  as  Martin,  Martin  in- 
nocent as  Eleanor.  Both  were  frank, 
intelligent,  and  duteous.  While  to- 
gether, learning  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  or  to  make  nets,  their  dispo- 
sitions seemed  the  same ;  but  while 
Martin  received  lessons  in  sailmg  or 
rowing  from  Abel  Paulding,  who  had 
been  a  boatman  on  the  ^Iway,  he 
betra^red  impassioned  and  imagina- 
tive impulses,  to  which  Eleanor, 
sewing  at  home  with  her  moral  and 
pious  mother,  was  a  stranger.  The 
mrl  was  rationally  affectionate,  and 
tnough  in  manner  somewhat  above 
her  station,  she  remained  unconscious 
or  careless  of  that  superiority. 

Every  midsmnmer  the  relatives 
had  chibbed  their  earnings  that  Mrs. 
IBBbA  miffht  take  the  two  children  for 
a  montn's  holiday  to  the  Sussex 


coast;  sometimes  by  wagon,  some- 
times strapped  behind  her  on  a  bor- 
rowed horse.  Dame  was  accustomed 
to  use  the  whip,  and  made  these 
journeys  with  a  rapidity  almost  in- 
credible at  that  time. 

While  she  set  her  friend's  house 
to  rights  and  repaired  her  wardrobe, 
the  cousins  wandered  "  o'er  dale  and 
down"  together.  Every  Christmas, 
a  dull  time  with  fishers,  old  €roddard 
spent  a  week  with  his  inhmd-bred 
kindred,  content  to  exchange  his 
cliffs  for  Richmond  Hill,  and  his 
ocean  for  the  Thames. 

After  Martin  had  completed  his 
polite  education  and  become  his  fa« 
ther's  assistant,  these  visits  were  still 
interchanged,  and  the  mature  couple 
be^an  to  talk  of  making  the  youuff 
pan-  one.  Mrs.  Hind,  however,  did 
not  wish  them  to  unite  till  her  daugh- 
ter had  completed  her  twentieth 
year.  The  maiden  bore  this  sentence 
patiently;  but  Martin,  less  meek, 
wished  that  he  could  say  all  he  felt 
— about  his  longing  to  protect  her  at 
once  fnQm  all  other  admirers,  his 
conviction  that  her  best  plan  for 
keeping  him  well  behaved  would  be 
that  of  making  Imn  happy.  But, 
though  love  could  not  msfnre  him 
with  eloquence,  it  did  something  even 
more  to  the  purpose  in  the  winter  of 
his  nineteenth  year — threw  in  his 
way  an  opportimity  for  risking  his 
own  life  to  save  that  of  Abel  Pauld- 
ing, who  slipped  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  ice,  and  must  have  found 
the  bottom  of  the  river  but  for  his 
ex-pupil's  skilM  and  daring  human- 
ity.  Eleanor  witnessed  it,  hurried 
her  hero  home,  frigid  streams  drip- 

Eing  from  the  rude  dress  in  which  he 
ad  skated.  There  is  much  virtue 
in  cold  water;  the  chilliest  seasons 
have  their  melting  moments.  Mar- 
tin's shivering  fit  extorted  more  than 
all  his  glowmg  tremors  had  done. 
She  hun^  the  trophies  of  his  con- 
quest deside  her  virgin  bed,  saying,— 
"  When  they  are  dry  I  shall  wet 
them  again  with  tears,  they  are  used 
to  salt  water ;  but,  rough  and  worn 
as  they  are,  a  king's  robes  should  not 
buy  them  from  me,  good,  kind 
Martin!" 
He  caught  heiD  loM^  heart..^le 
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Mrs.  Hind,  who  had  married  at 
sixteen,  cried  in  vain,  "  Child !  thou 
art  old  enough  to  know  better ;  it  is 
sinful  to  worship  aught  that  belongs 
to  mortal  man.*" 

Martin  returned  to  Brighthelm- 
stone  a  proud,  hopeful,  satisfied 
lover;  and  though  tne  paper  cur- 
rency of  iaith  was  not  so  easy  of 
transport  then  as  now,  yet  mutual 
reassurances  occasionally  passed  be- 
tween the  plighted  ones.  Eleanor 
grew  an  expert  housewife  and  b^^an 
to  dote  on  children. 

On  blusterous  nights  her  mother 
would  say  with  a  sigh  from  their 
partaken  couch,  God  pity  the  poor 
fishermen  I" 

But  Eleanor  prayed  without  fear. 
Martin  was  by  temperament  and 
habits  hardy,  yet  not  fool-hardy. 

Thus  nearly  six  months  rolled  by ; 
the  party  would  soon  re-assemble 
beside  the  sea.  A  former  fellow- 
student  of  Eleanor's  had  settled  at 
Hammersmith,  vras  about  to  become 
a  mother,  and  beg^  the  matron 
presence  of  her  experienced  governess 
on  the  occasion.  This  summons  came 
on  a  Saturday  evening.  All  import- 
auM^  Goody  Hind  bade  Eleanor  take 
charge  of  every  thing,  and  promised 
to  come  back  the  next  aft^oon  if 
possible.  That  was  the  girVs  first 
solitude.  She  thanked  Heaven  that 
she  was  not  destined  to  remain  a  lone 
woman.  On  the  Sabbath  mom,  ar- 
rayed for  church,  and  gravely  walk- 
ing towards  the  garden-gate — we  will 
leave  her. 

Mrs.  Hind  reappeared  fUl  of 
joyous,  good-humoured  gossip.  The 
news  of  an  old  playmate's  safety 
seemed  to  interest  Eleanor  less  than 
m^ht  have  been  expected.  Her 
mother  left  her  below  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  when  they  met  again  said 
approvingly,— 

"So,  I  see,  you  have  taken  ad- 
vantage^ of  my  absence  and  amused 
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"  I  have  ever  noted,"  said  her  mo- 
ther, "  that  even,  if  forced,  which  shtt 
was  not,  to  work  upon  the  Lord's 
day,  that  toil  tires  more  than  the 
lawful  doings  of  a  whole  week ;  even 
I  feel  it,  who  have  been,  I  tnut.  co- 
vering the  sin  by  charity.  I  oon't 
deny  that  my  child's  occupation  had 
virtue  in't,  and  I  am  sornr  it  should 
cost  her  so  dear ;  but  flesh  is  weak  I"* 

"Oh,  true!"  said  Abel,  with  a 
sigh;  "yet  ye  have  my  prayers  that 
she  and  her  gallant  bachelor  may 
live  for  many  years  of  peace  ana 
plenty ;  or,  at  worst,  that  strenffth 
m^  be  lent,  whatever  be  His  wilTr 

With  this  solemn  blessing  he  de- 
parted. Towards  night  Eleanor  re- 
vived, and  would  fain  have  kept  her 
mother  up  with  questions ;  but  the 
dame,  not  having  been  in  bed  at 
Hammersmith,  was  naturally  inclined 
for  repose.  Eleanor,  complaining  of 
restlessness,  offered  to  occupy  ^ 
couch  reserved  for  the  Goddards, 
lest  she  should  disturb  her  parent, 
who  sternly  answered  that  she 
"  would  encourage  no  such  love-siek 
folly."  So  the  girl  resumed  her 
nocturnal  station.  Next  day,  with 
her  first  leisure,  she  stole  a  moment 
to  make  some  purchase  at  her  firiend 
the  villa^  hair-dresser's,  and  retained 
with  looks  of  disappointment  at  not 
having  found  him  within. 

Presently  he  ran  over  with  a  Lon- 
don paper,  which  he  said  his  boy  had 
told  him  she  wished  to  see.  Thank- 
ing him  eagerly,  she  retired  to  a 
window  and  read  it  to  herself  with 
sad  care. 

"  Gaffer  Paulding,**  commented  the 
mother  to  her  RueBt,  "hath  giycii 
her  some  fool's  fears  as  to  Martin's 
safety,  or  she  would  not  have 
you  a  visit." 

The  loviuff  neighbour  looked  blank, 
andhurriedbacktohisshop.  Scarcely 
was  he  gone  when  Mrs.  Hind,  by  a 
clamour  of  suiprise,  roused  Eleanor 
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"I  hope,"  quoth  the  father,  "  that 
th J  prufflsh  notions  ha*nt  nipped  the 
wench*s  liking  in  the  bud.  She  looks 
bat  peaking.  Would'stlike  to  leave 
this  place,  and  let*s  all  live  together, 
Nell?"  ^ 

"Yes,"  she  anxiously  replied. 
Martin  embraced  her  anew,  and  his 
father  continued, — 

**  Hark  ye,  then,  my  lass,  an  old 
crony  of  mine,  I  never  helped  him  to 
get  more  than  Tve  earned  myself  by 
fishing;  if  he  did  do  a  bit  of  coipi/^- 
hemdy  why  he  left  off  without  being 
found  out,  so  nobody  asks  how  he 
came  to  buy  and  furnish  a  better 
hoose  than  this.  He*s  just  dead,  and 
having  neither  kith  nor  kin,  chick 
nor  child,  have  willed  that  and  a  de- 
cent sum  in  hard  gold  to  me.  Soup 
we  came  to  fetch  ye.  There,  ye  need 
do  next  to  nothing,  and  we  men  no 
more  than  we  like ;  so  let*s  tie  the 
knot  at  once,  and  the  four  on  us  part 
no  more." 

Sleanor  withdrew  from  Martin's 
arms  abruptly ;  then,  after  musing  a 
few  seconds,  faltered  forth, — 

*•  We  were  idways  told  that  we 
most  not  marry  tiU  I  was  twenty. 
You  are  not  so  yet.  Can't  I  live  with 
yon  as  your  sister  till  " 

"Pooh!"  interrupted  Goddard, 
^'likely  that  I  should  give  house 
room  to  a  cold  minx,  who  at  the  end 
m%ht  tell  me  that  her  call  was  sin- 


But  it  is  not^  said  Eleanor,  with 
simple  sincerity. 

"  Ho  I  mighty  well ;  but,  mayhap, 
thou  would'st  find  out  that  yon  boy 
wasn't  good  enough  for  thee ;  while, 
though  many  a  pretty  creature  would 
jump  at  him,  I  doubt  if  ever  he'd 
have  the  grace  to  marry  at  all  unless 
thou  wert  his  wife." 

£leanor  threw  her  arms  round 
Martin's  neck,  exclaiming,  My  own 
dear  coudn!" 

"  If,"  observed  ^Irs.  Hind,  plead- 
ingly, "'tis  a  point  of  conscience,  if 
she  loves  him  as  a  brother,  thinks 

him  too  near  a  kin  ^" 

"  But  I  do  nof,"  cried  the  maiden, 
firmly, "  our  long,  mutual,  sanctioned 
love,  so  real,  so  mtimate,  so — proper, 
nothing  but  death  can  end." 

"Death!" repeatedMartin.  "What 
has  inven  you  this  fear  of  casting 

S or  lot  with  mine  ?   You  ought  to 
ve  no  secrets  from  me  now." 
•*I  know  I  ought  not—I  will  not ; 
vcs**  xxxn.  ifo.  cxc. 


I  have  no  fears  of  you.  Let  me 
speak  with  you  in  private,  and  

"Private!"  echoed  her  mother. 
"Ko,  indeed;  time  enough  for  that 
when  ye  ar$  wed ;  as  it  is,  ye  can 
have  nothing  right  to  say  that  your 
parents  should  not  hear,  so  speak 
out,  daughter,  in  God's  name !" 

Eleanor  looked  perplexed,  irreso- 
lute, while  Martin  gloomily  mur- 
mured agam  the  word  "  deatu." 

"Tut fart  bewitched,  boy?"  ex* 
claimed  his  father.  "  That  old  north 
country  dreamer  met  us  as  we  were 
coming  hither,  and  said — I  know 
not  what,  but  'tis  his  work." 

"  Why,"  observed  Mrs.  Hind,  "  he 
has  scared  Nelly,  too  I" 

"How!"  cried  Martin.  "Did 
he  tell  her  that  he  saw — near  this 
spot — on  Sunday  night — my — my 
apparition,  just  as  when  he  fell 
through  the  ice ;  and  thinking  it  my- 
self he  strove  to  stay  it ;  but,  turn- 
ing on  him  a  face  pale  as  hers  is  now, 
it  vanished  ?" 

Eleanor,  in  fact,  had  trembled  and 
changed  colour  as  he  spoke,  but  sud- 
denly, with  a  laugh,  she  saul, — 

"  Ah,  that  was  part  of  what  I  want 
to  tell  you,  I  nave  not  told  dear 
mother  yet,  but  Abel  saw  no  ghost. 
Why  should  things  too  old  and 
spoiled  for  you  1^  laid  by  use- 
less, while  they  can  clothe  the 
needy  ?  Tm  not  ashamed  of  what  I 
did,  though  I  would  not  have  boasted 
it;  but  to  relieve  your  mind." 

Martin's  supernatural  fears  save 
way;  but  in  his  fiither's  breast  oUiers 
more  substantial  arose. 

"Not  ashamed?"  he  said;  "and 
yet  you  looh  so.  Your  mother  ne- 
ver told,  and  now  you  are  found 
out.  Stop,  wasn't  she  away,  too? 
Likely,  in  warm  weather,  with  money 
in  your  purse,  that,  out  of  pure 
charity,  to  a  common  beggar  you 
would  give  away  what  you  had  set 
such  store  by.  No,  there  are  poor 
folks  here  who  will  turn  go-betweens 
for  a  cast-ofiT  suit.  I  don't  like  this 
business  1" 

Eleanor  listened,  looking  on  Mar- 
tin, tears  rolled  down  his  weather- 
beaten  face.   She  took  his  hand. 

"  I  might  have  left  you  in  ghastly 
dread,  fancying  yourself  a  doomed 
man,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh.  "I 
could  not.  Is  this  my  reward?  Al- 
low for  mv  mother's  always  telling 
me  'twas  wicked  to  worshipth^iBarb  \ 
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ibrget  this  one  supposed  want  of 
affection  for  you,  take  the  word  of 
her  who  never  told  you  a  falsehood^ 
whose  life  has  yet  oeen  chaste  and 
honest,  that  I  am  not  to  blame; 
make  me  your  wife,  and  that  same 
day  will  I  tell  you  all." 

"  We'll  consider  what  you  propose 
at  home,"  interrupted  the  ru^ed 
father.  "  Just  now  you  didn't  uke 
the  notion  of  a  hasty  wedding ;  now 
I  am  ofyour  mind.  What  say  you, 
mother  r 

"  I  will  put  up  what  we've  knit 
and  sewn  fbr  ye  since  Christmas, 
master,"  said  the  dame,  "and  then 
ye  can  either  stay  or  go,  just  as  ye 
think  best,  only  let  it  be  in  peace." 

She  left  the  room.  The  trio  sat 
in  sullen  silence  till  she  returned, 
saying,— 

"Daughter,  our  only  spare  box, 

iron  know,  I  kept  to  pack  their 
inen ;  'twas  half  liidden  by  lumber 
in  the  store-room.  I  have  moved  it 
at  last,  and  now  where  is  the  key  ?" 

"Mother,"  said  Eleanor,  ^that 
trunk  is  my  own ;  the  key  is  lost." 

"  My  poor  dear  girl,"  cried  Martui, 
" I  see  it  all !  Abel  told  ycm;  and,  to 
make  me  believe  he  was  mistaken, 
you  hid  the  clothes,  you  let  me  doubt 
your  fldth;  but  come,  now!  One 
year  of  life  with  my  true-hearted 
Nell  were  worth  old  age  without; 
let's  know  the  worst  at  once;  give 
me  the  key !" 

"  Four— the  things  you  mean  are 
not  there,"  said  Eleanor,  panting  and 
blushing. 

"  What  then  P  for  something  is ! " 
asked  her  mother. 

"Love-letters!"  thundered  forth 
Goddard;  "  or,  who  knows?  prepa- 
ration for  one  who  may  go  better 
clad  than  a  fisherman's  lawful 
babe." 

"  Kinsman ! "  retorted  Eleanor, 
"  after  such  words  you  have  no  busi- 
ness here;  but— Martml" 

"  Sha'n't  stay  to  be  talked  over; 
come,  son!  £hmie,  you  arc  not  in 
fault,  but  look  to  the  girl ! " 


mother,  who  was  actually  too  aHanned 
to  search  the  trunk. 

Pupils  and  work  dropped  off ;  ik 
was  plain  that  Goddard  had  put  tha^ 
family  mysteries  in  the  power  of  men 
rejected  by  Eleanor,  and  womeii^ 
s%hted  for  her.  Abd  Pauldiog  re- 
venged  the  loss  of  his  ghost,  hy  tell- 
ing all  he  knew.  Mrs.  Hind  fell  ill. 
She  said  that  peace  of  mind  alone 
was  wanting  to  restore  her  strength, 
but  how  procure  it?  She  grew  poor; 
yet  would  neither  allow  Eleanor  to 
apply  for  help  to  the  Goddarda,  nor 
procure  aught  on  credit  from  thoee 
no  longer  her  friends.  At  last,  en- 
gaging one  still  kind  nekfabonr  to 
watch  beside  the  sick-bed,  the  yonng 
nurse  asked  leave  to  go  forth  in  searco 
of  a  little  sewing.  The  invalid  per- 
mitted her  depo^re.  She  returned 
laden  with  comfbrts.  The  mother 
asked  her  how  she  had  obtained  them. 
She  replied,  "honestly."  Her  parent 
held  towards  her  the  unset  ivory  of 
a  miniature,  exclaiming,  in  tones  of 
authority,— 

"  Lost,  guilty  wretch,  I  don't  be- 
lieve vour  word  I"  Eleanor  started, 
woula  have  spoken,  but  Mrs.  Hind 
went  on.  "  I  heurd  you  wo  into  the 
lumber-room,  where  that  box  stood; 
YOU  hoped  I  could  not  rise,  or,  after 
forcing  its  lock,  you  would  hare 
heaped  more  tilings  upon  it.  What 
does  an  embroidered  suit  in  our  poor 
hpuse?  Whv  is  one  sleeve  on't 
stained  with  blood  ?  Is  this  the  pic- 
ture of  the  owner  ?  Didst  give  nim 
Martin's  dress?  Who  is  he? 
Whence  did  h«  comeP  Where  did 
he  go  ?  and  why,  on  my  return,  did 
you  beg  to  occupy  the  other  skiing- 
room?^ 

Mrs.  mnd'a  curioedty  had  yielded 
to  a  strong  temptation^yet  only  in- 
creased its  own  thirst.  Xne  evidences 
of  an  unintelligible  calamihr  stared 
her  in  the  face ;  her  thourats  were 
Aill  of  crime.  Eleanor  had  done 
something  without  her  knowledp;e 
and  consent;  in  daring  to  act  for 
herself,  and  conoealing^e  deed  from 
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not  followed  tnr  the  loas  of  fViends, 
of  bread.  I  sold  the  setting  of  that 
pictare  to  buy  food.  I  bargained  to 
do  the  same  hj  the  embroidery,  and 
my  reward  is  to  find  that  yon  can 
snppose  a  stranger,  in  a  few  hours, 
coold  make  me — unworthy  of  you. 
If  the  whole  of  my  ilitare  life  be 
changed,  His  no  fault  of  mine.  I  can 
do — say — nothing  to  proye  this ;  per- 
haps 1  ma^  never  be  permitted ;  at 
any  rate,  smee  you  suspect  me  too, 
I  will  not  say  a  word  that  should 
induce  you  to  woo  Martin  back, 
since  he  is  so  easily  lost.  Therefore, 
as  neither  pity  nor  advice  would  be 
of  any  use  to  me,  do  not  fktigue  your- 
bM,  nor  rob  me  of  the  power  to 
nurse,  to  work  for  you,  by  any  more 
questions  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Hind  was  awed  by  Eleanor's 
air;  again  the  girl  was  attentive, 
fond,  and  even  cheerftd,  for  her 
mcoM^ies  were  uniml^ttered  by  re* 
morse. 

The  particulars  of  her  adventure 
were  these.  Scarcely  had  we  left 
her  bound  for  chuith,  when  firom 
behind  a  stack  of  hives,  an  unknown 
gentleman  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 
She  screamed,  but  no  one  else  was 
near.  He  seemed  half  fldntiuff,  his 
dress  was  marked  with  blood,  he 
panted  vehemently,  saying, — 

"  My  hurt  is  untended,  I  have 
fasted  sime  yesterday  mormnff,  hiding 
mvadf  in  the  hedces  by  day,  but 
without  a  moment's  ue^  and  walking 
all  nlffht.  Woman,  more  than  life 
depends  on  you :  in  mercy  save  me  f*' 

£3eanor  would  have  fdt  unquali- 
fied pity  for  the  old.  the  deformed, 
the  vulgar,  in  such  plight ;  no  dread 
of  a  mother's  wratn,  a  lover's  jea- 
lousy,  the  slander  of  those  on  whom 
she  depended  would  in  that  ease 
have  delayed  her  active  mnpathy; 
but  just  because  this  sufferer  was 
young,  graceftil,  el^^ant,  she  hesi- 
tated. 

"  I  dare  not  screen  a  murderer!** 
she  said. 

"  By  heaven!"  he  cried,  "  though 
in  defence  of  a  lady's  honour,  I  tmst 
I  have  not  endangered  even  a  worth- 
less lifb.   Help  me — conceal  me ! " 

The  haggard  disorder  of  his  deli- 
cate visage  now  only  assured  Eleanor 
tlMt  fatigues,  privations,  hardships, 
"Jbencwtohim.  She  supported 
iabo  the  house,  and  secured 
I  even  from  passing 


eyes,  by  closing  the  door  and  the 
blinds.  Her  next  care  was  to  emulate 
her  mother,  by  dressing  the  power- 
less right  arm;  it  was  a  very  ftir 
one ;  a  sword  had  pierced  it  but  not 
dangerously.  She  then  set  her  dain- 
tiest fare  before  him.  As  soon  as 
hunger  and  thirst  were  appeased,  he 
looked  overpowered  by  drowsiness. 
They  had  not  spoken  since  he  en- 
tered ;  now  she  merely  said, — 

"  You  must  sleep  too,  sir ! "  And 
led  him  to  her  own  room. 

"  Call  me,"  he  said,  "  when  the 
sun  has  set,"  and  sighed.  His  young 
hostess  withdrew ;  oppressed  by  the 
nlent  solitude,  she  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  twilight.  Old  Abel's  ctul 
alarmed  her ;  she  did  not  admit  him, 
observing,  with  a  foint  laugh, — 

"  Besides  that  Fve  a  sore  throat, 
which  might  be  taking :  I  must  not 
ev^  let  in  old  mai,  Master  Paulding, 
whfle  my  mother  is  off  A^r  post" 

As  slie  said  this  over  the  garden* 
gate,  two  stout  equestrians  <&ew  up 
on  each  side  of  Abel,  and  scrutinised 
his  visage  very  narrowly;  but  he 
went  his  way,  without  heeding  them. 
Eleanor  lingered  out  of  doors,  that 
if  they  wished  to  question  her,  they 
mi^ht  do  so  there.  One  of  the  men, 
in^ed,  inquired  if  she  had  seen  a 
handsome  youns  gentleman,  in  grey 
and  silver,  with  his  right  arm  wound- 
ed. The  ready  girl,  with  apparent 
seal,  replied,— 

•*  Yes,  that  I  did,  only  last  evening ; 
and  I  Unrnght  he  was  no  good,  by  his 
riding  a  cart-colt" 

**  which  way,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Towards  London,  sir,  as  hard  as 
he  eould  go." 

"  London's  a  wide  world,"  com- 
mented one ;  *^  still  'tis  worth  trial, 
for  Ae  sake  of  the  reward.  Thank 
you,  child." 

They  spurred  on,  she  re-entered 
her  abode,  praying  God  to  par- 
don this  untruui,  for  the  sake  of 
its  motive.  It  had  been  uttered  with 
that  air  of  easy  interest  which  is 
surest  to  nusloid;  had  she  either 
under-acted  or  over-acted  her  part, 
detection  would  have  been  probable. 
The  situation  was  not  melodramatic ; 
one  dash  of  the  exM;gerated,  hysteri- 
cal vivacity,  which  theatrical  heroines 
assume,  when  the  stage  direction  is, 
**  Feigns  unconcern,"  must  have  ren- 
dered the  scene  tragical,  for  no  pur- 
suers of  real  m^J^^Mm^J^^ 
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tremulous  denials,  or  look  on  the 
significant,  fluttered  ulf'Cammami^ 
"  which  I  ka$>e  seen  and  heard  others 
praise,**  without  being  sure  that  they 
were  beside  a  woman  conscious  of  a 
secret,  a  would-be  ffuardian  angel 
too  weak  to  ^  cheat  the  devil.**  But 
Eleanor  was  not  one,  by  self-betrayal, 
to  defeat  her  own  aims. 

At  the  appointed  time  she  bore  to 
her  namelera  guest*s  retreat  all  the 
appliances  for  a  refreshing  toilet; 
his  breathings  agitated  the  curtains 
of  her  bed.   She  called,— 

"  Sir,  it  is  time  I" 

Anxious  that,  at  least,  he  should 
be  up  ere  her  moUier  returned.  As 
she  sat  in  the  parlour  she  had  heard 
no  footsteps,  when,  on  looking  up, 
she  beheld  an  objoct  that  made  her 
start  afresh — the  unknown  in  the 
coarse  attire  of  her  young  fisherman. 

"  Kind  girl!"  he  said;  "  through 
the  open  window  I  overheard,  just 
now,  and,  at  first,  thought  that  you 
meant  to  give  me  up,  but  I  thank 
your  stratagem.  I  shall  neither  take 
a  horse,  nor  go  the  London  road; 
but,  as  they  described  my  dress,  avail 
myself  of  the  gear  you  nave  so  con- 
siderately left.**^ 

She  could  not  tell  him  that  it  was 
not  designed  for  his  use ;  but  again, 
just  because  he  looked  in  it  as  poor 
Martin  could  never  look,  even  in  his 
best,  Eleanor  thought  aloud, — 

"  That  was  wetted  by  pure  water, 
to  save  a  life — you  —  yours .  ^ 

"  By  my  soul  I  *'  he  exclaimed,  **  I 
was  constndned  to  draw,  to  prevent 
murder,  to — but  I  could  not  make 
an  innocent  rustic  understand.** 

Nay,**  said  Eleanor,  pleadingly, 
"  tell  me,  at  least,  who  you  are,  sir, 
that  when  my  mother  *^ 

"  Oh,  child  I  even  what  you  al- 
ready know,  you  must  not  breathe 
to  your  dearest  friend,  or  it  will 
make  you  powerful  foes.  I  dare  not 
say  more.  This  may  be  hushed  up ; 
if  it  be,  conclude  me  safe,  but  far 
hence,  perhaps  never  to  nave  the 
means  of  requiting  you ;  destroy  the 
dress  I  leave,  unless  its  tinsel,  or  the 
setting  of  this  luckless  bauble,  can 
ever  be  of  use  to  you.  Let  the  satis- 
faction of  having  served  one  neither 
unworthy  nor  ungrateful,  inspire  you 
tobesUent  FareweUI" 

She  made  no  promise;  without 
"ven  asking  her  name,  he  kit  the 

'use;  she  watched  him  as  long  as 


he  was  in  sif^i,  and  Mnr  no  01 
hispath.  Retiring  to  her  own  cham- 
ber, with  the  pOTtrait,  she  cairied 
thence  that  and  the  dress  into  the 
store-closet,  placed  them  in  her  roare 
trunk,  locked  it,  pfled  box  over  doz 
on  its  lid,  ran  foith  again,  threw  the 
key  down  the  well,  and  gasped,— 

^  I  have  done  my  du^ ! 

Selfish  fears  succeeded.  SboaU 
the  removal  of  Martin*s  dreas  diett 
any  queries  from  her  mother,  Elea- 
nor, who  had  never  yet  equivocated 
with  truth,  must  evade,  invent,  dk- 

Siise,  conceal,  and  for  a  atrmngerl 
ust?  and  why?  She  would  not! 
she  might  confide,  at  least,  in  her 
own  parent  Tet  how?  She  had 
never  been  permitted  to  ezpreas  fas- 
most  natund,  most  commendaHe 
feelings;  and  now  she  suffered  ftom 
emotions  so  indefinite  that  they  would 
too  surely  be  reprehended  and  nus- 
taken.  A  dasitling  vision  had  dealt 
her  a  sudden  shocE ;  all  was  enjoined 
mystery,  fears  for  a  superiora  fife, 
hopes  tnat  she  had  savea  it,  that  the 
cause  of  his  peril  justified  her  in- 
terest:  these  sensations  contested  her 
thoiM^hts. 

"  Yes,  he  fought  like  a  laaAi  of 
old,  for  his  virgin  lady  love!  die 
said,  musingly. 

No  romantic  idea  of  ever  bcng 
any  thing  to  him,  of  seeinji^,  of  em 
hearing  of  him  again,  mixed  with 
these  £eams.   He  was  a  star  that  had 
thrown  a  brief  troublous  glory  d*er 
her  humble  path,  then  honied  on, 
to  shine  no  more  for  her,  if  not  to 
set  in  endless  ni^ht  All  nraat  m 
on  apparently  as  it  had  done,  yet  sJl 
seen^  chansed  to  her.   It  was  bed- 
time, still  ner  mother  came  not 
There  was  the  pillow  on  whidi  he 
had  lately  reposed.  Eleanor  sat  be- 
side it,  tin  nearly  morning ;  then  lest 
heavy  looks  should  betray  such  vigS, 
retired  to  Martin's  couch.  Thm 
she  could  rest.   She  had  a  mind  (a 
Btk  her  mother  to  remove  there  with 
her  permanently ;  and  yet  she  Hked 
not  yielding  to  any  otner  man  the 
throne  she  fancied  o|^t  now  to  be 
sacred  to  that  admired  image.  Could 
she  have  told  all,  all  had  been  sife. 
Might  she  have  worn  the  pieture^  it 
would  not  have  haunted  her;  dand 
she  have  left  the  dress  exposed,  her 
faculties  would  not  have  hem  kikd 
up  with  it;  but  now,  when  yjp» 
Hind  unconsciously  apjirjisohc  dlil 
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daaceroufl  hovdea,  Eleanor  thrilled 
u  toongh  a  corpae  had  been  hidden 
there. 

The  public  prints  threw  no  li^ht 
upon  her  life's  one  event.  Martinis 
mA  familiar  fbce  nearly  dissipated 
her  illusions,  but  his  easily  awakened 
jealousy  alanned  her  for  their  foture 
peace.  In  self-preservation  she  would 
Dave  trusted  him,  might  he  alone 
have  heard  her ;  but  that  was  not  to 
be,  nay,  she  had  soon  to  despair  of 
credence,  and  could  not  stoop  so 
fruitlessly.  Treated  with  harsh  in- 
justice by  her  nearest  connexions, 
instead  of  finding  her  sacrifices  re- 
paid by  praise  and  sympathy,  it 
seemed  as  if,  after  all  her  efforts  to 
peserve  her  love  for  Martin,  he 
Wled  it  fmm  him,  to  light  where'er 
it  ^tied;  but  poverty  and  toil  are 
potent  antidotes  to  hopeless  love. 
She  was  too  proud  to  feel  such  for 
her  cousin,  too  lowly  to  cherish  it  for 
the  bnght  tncoenOo, 

On  her  motner's  comparative  re- 
eoreiy  they  lived  as  they  could,  by 
their  needles  and  the  produce  of 
their  gjuden. 

Time,  slowly  as  it  seemed  now  to 
moYe,  proved  its  revolutions  by  the 
changes  it  iHTOUght.  Schemes,  rebel- 
lions, the  death  of  Georee  I.^  the 
necession  of  his  son,  in  whose  wife 
the  nation  gained  a  popular  queen. 
Bleaaorlistoiedwith  mterest  to  court 
Bewa,  and  therefore  gladly  accepted 
an  oflbr  to  attend  at  the  house  of 
her  only  remaining  patroness,  Mrs. 
Hasham,  and  help  Miss  Fanshaw,  a 
London  dressmaker,  to  get  up  some 
new  finery.  The  young  seamstress 
was  no  sooner  set  to  work  than  the 
^  of  the  house  resumed  a  conver- 
Mtion  which  this  entrance  had  sus- 
pended. 

"Well,  and  so, my  go<>d Fanshaw? 
—never  heed  Httle  Hind  here! — 
•bout  the  last  new  copy  of  verses  to 
year  aU-oonouermg  goddeas 

•*Ay,  as  1  was  saying,  madam,** 
continued  the  town  modiste,  '^our 
coortier  has  excelled  hhnself.  They 
h^^n— let  me  see, — 

"'1  said  to  my  heart,  between  sleeping 

and  waiuDg, 
^Imhi  wild  thiog  that  oyer  art  loapiog  or 

aehing  / 

ihey  are  too  long  for  me  to  re- 
her  by  rote.  Suffice  it,  that  he 
on  desciibmg  certain  gentle- 


women, whom  he  can  see  and  *only 
admire  ;*  then  he  paints  one  the  per- 
fection of  grace,  oeauty,  and  wit; 
kind,  charitable,  discreet;  and,  for 
her  modesty,  he  veiy  gallantly  con- 
cludes,— 

" '  While  so  easy  to  guess  who  this 

charmer  must  be. 
Would  one  think  Miatreas  Howard  ne'er 

dreamt  it  was  sheV" 

"Sweetly  turned,  I  protest,"  said 
Mrs.  !\Usham ;  ^*but  ii 'tis  a  settled 
affair  between  her  and  the  great 
man,  what  says  ?ie  to  all  these  com- 
pliments ?" 

"Oh,  madam,  he's  used  to  'em; 
no  party  now  but  seems  satisfied, 
for  sne  is  not  likely  to  infiuence  him 
on  matters  of  pohtics;  and  yet  you 
may  be  sure  that  no  wife  but  must 
wisn,  if  her  husband's  favourite  has 
favourites  of  her  own,  that  the  truth 
should  come  to  light.  Royalty  can't 
change  woman's  nature." 

"  No,  'feith  I  and  between  fViends, 
Fanshaw,  there  are  likelier  men  to 
take  a  ffur  lady's  eye  than  great 
George.  But  who  is  suspected  ?  this 
same  poet?" 

"  Hot  he— a  prettier  fellow,  and  a 
finer  gentleman,  I  promise  you,  ma- 
dam! that  is,  he  was  suspected,  I 
mean ;  but,  to  my  mind,  friendship 
was  the  warmest  feeling  between 
'em  I  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
reign,  about  the  miadle  of  June,  I 
was  working  for  her  as  I  may  be 
now  for  you,  at  her  apartments  in 
Windsor  Castle.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  youncf  Sir  Harvey  Per- 
eival  were  both  calling  on  Mrs.  How- 
wd  very  often,  though  his  royal 
highness  only  was  welcome ;  but  the 
baronet  was  in  attendance  on  him, 
and  could  not  be  got  out  of  the  way. 
I  can  hear,  see,  and  say  nothing.  I 
knew  her  friend  wished  her  to  Keep 
tiie  r^;ara  of  the  princess,  and  to 
protect  her  against  unlawftil  ad- 
dresses. He  who  should  have  shielded 
her  firom  seduction  was  indifierent, 
or  chose  to  seem  blind  till  too  late, 
and  then  flame  out,  so,  bribed  by  self- 
interest  and  ambition,  he  winked 
even  at  the  chance  of  dishonour. 
You  may  start,  madam,  but  his  pre- 
vious benaviour  proves  that  he  never 
was  worthy  of  her ;  true,  he's  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  bis  brother's  earl- 
dom, but  her  brother,  mark  my 
words,  will  be  anpee^btoo^jUie^fa^ 
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ther  was  a  baronet;  and  the  silliest 
act  of  Henrietta  Hobart*8  life  was 
running  off  with  that  beggarly  fellow. 
Madam,  when  at  the  end  of  Anne*« 
time,  they  went  to  Hanover,  and 
worshipped  the  rising  sun,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  her  husband  made 
her  sell  htr  fine  hair  to  a  periwig- 
nudcer,  that  he  might  feast  his  cronies 
on  the  price  on't.  Very  well,  irfter 
that,  what  would  he  not  make  her 
selL — ^her  younff  son,  or  her  own 
soul !  Only,  in  Uie  case  I  mean,  fear 
of  the  world's  scorn  forced  him  to 
seem  quite  innocent  of  what  every 
one  else  saw,  heard,  talked  over; 
what  vexed  poor  Sir  Harvey  much, 
was  the  prince*s  love  for  Mrs.  Howard. 
It  never  was  returned.  She  had 
even  stood  his  friend  in  vain  with 
one  of  her  fellow-ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, yet  felt  sure  that  his  high- 
ness liked  no  woman  so  well  as  nis 
own  wife ;  but  he  wants  to  be  thought 
ffallant.  One  morning,  thev  had  all 
four  breakfasted  togeuier,  that  man, 
madam,  led  Sir  Harv^  forth,  as  if 
on  purpose  to  leave  Mrs.  Howard 
with  her  great  lover ;  but  she  chose 
to  walk  with  him,  and  sent  me  to 
bid  the  others  join  them.  Scarce 
was  I  out  of  her  sight  when  I  heard 
their  voices  as  if  in  dispute,  and  step- 
ped behind  some  trees,  thinking  this 
no  time,  nor  I  fit  person  to  mter- 
fere, — 

"  *  Is  this  the  spell  by  which  you 
would  preserve  her  ?*  asked  the  host, 
holding  something  towards  Sir  Har- 
vey. *  I  found  your  picture  in  her 
cabinet.* 

**Fercival  snatched  it  from  him, 
retorting, — 

"  *  You  only  feign  a  misconstruc- 
tion of  my  motives.* 

•*Now,  mark,  the  sweet  youth's 
back  was  towards  the  house,  the 
other  faced  him  and  it :  he  must  have 
seen  those  whose  steps  I  heard  ap- 
proaching them. 

There  is  no  misconstruing  the 
language  of  disloyalty,'  he  said  loudly. 
Sir  Harvey  seemed  to  guess  ms 

aim. 

" '  For  whose  ear  soever  that  false- 
hood be  intended  ?*  said  he. 

**  *  Falsehood !  Libertine,  liar,  cow- 
ard, traitor,*  shouted  the  other,  draw- 
ing on  him. 

"  Sir  Harvey's  sword  was  out  too. 
I  saw  his  right  arm  bleeding  (for  his 
dress  was  of  French  grey) ;  but  be- 
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fore  it  sn^k  disabled  by  kis  nde^Mr. 
Howard  fell,  run  through  the  body, 
just  as  the  prince,  Mrs.  Howard,  and 
myself  rusned  to  the  ^t.  She 
screamed,^ 

"  'Fly,  Ayr  Whether  bidding  her 
champion  escape,  or  me  £etch  bdp,  I 
know  not. 

" '  Seice  that  murderer  V  add  hk 
royal  hkhness,  looking  rath^  leased 
than  otherwise ;  but  no  one  was  by 
to  obey  him,  and  I  could  not  have 
stirred  if  I  wished  to. 

"'Percival,  my  friend,  my  bro- 
ther! for  my  sake,*  cried  Mrs.  How- 
ard, weeping. 

"  *  For  your  own  sake,*  answered 
he, '  make  no  concessions  on  my  ac- 
count' He  bowed  haughtily,  and 
walked  in  haste  away. 

*'  Then,  while  they  sumtorted  the 
wounded  man  towards  the  house,  1 
went  thither,  telling  two  or  three 
servants  that  their  master  had  met 
with  an  accident ;  for  I  did  not  wish 
to  commit  Sir  Hsxvey.  As  the  narty 
came  within  ear-shot  agun  I  neaid 
her  raving. 

*  Oh,  sir,  it  was  but  a  scheme  to 
involve  him  in  your  displeasure;  he 
leaves  his  own  character  ondeared 
to  preserve  mine.' 

''  The  prince  heeded  her  not ;  par- 
ties were  de^atched  to  appiebead 
Sir  Harvey,  though  the  nort  be 
had  infilled  was  not  mortal,  fiveii 
though  the  next  day  was  Sunday 
this  search  continued  Informatioii 
was  given  that  he  had  been  seen 
here  riding  towards  London ;  yet 
there  he  could  not  be  discovenBd, 
and  the  subject  was  consiyied  to  si- 
lence. His  advenaiy  revived,  had  a 
private  interview  'vnth  the  priaee, 
whether  he  extorted  ai^ght  to  Sir 
Harvey's  advantage  she  never  knew; 
but  certain  it  is  t^the  patient  from 
that  hour  lost  all  royal  flavour,  and 
all  domestic  too.  She  smrated  frofis 
him;  and,  in  ^te  air  Harver't 
warnings  purchased  his  pardon  by 
becoming  the  prince's  mistreaa— the 
king's  now.  Some  talk  of  Howard's 
brother  beinj^  on  the  point  of  death, 
and  that  he  mtends  to  re-capture  his 
wife;  that  threat  is  onl^  meant  to 
extort  a  pension,  on  wlueh  to  sap- 
port  his  coming  dignity.  A  mtk 
since  I  was  sent  for,  to  make  mmte 
dresses  for  her  at  the  palace^  tee- 
She's  neither  more  sao,  nor  laaic 
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^^'^anehaw/  she  said,  'I  have  no 
expectation  of  seeing  Percival  soon, 
BO  wish  to  write ;  but  areason  for  be- 
lieving that  his  portrait  is  in  the  pos* 
session  of  some  one  here.  I  have  no 
other  direction ;  do  inquire  for  it  pri- 
vately, and  say,  I  would  wdl  rewurd 
whoever  should  restore  it.* 

'^But  Tye  described,  pumped,  and 
afted  in  yain,  so  pray  ye,  heln  me  to 
&net  it  out,  in  reward  ht  my 
8tonr;* 

ws.  Maaham  promised.  Eleaaor 
bad  listened  in  apparently  calm  si^ 
lease.  Suah  strong  and  strange  co- 
mcidenees  oould  not  be  mesely  for« 
toitous,*  yet  she  resolyed  not  to  put 
ber  secret  in  the  ymes  of  women 
who  had  no  personal  reasons  for 
keeping  it.  Mrs.  Howard  must  have 
lieard  from  Sir  Harrey ;  he  was 
there  was  no  necessity  for 
longer  c<mcealBieat;  by  claiming  the 
revwd  for  his  picture  she  comd  at 
once  gam  pecuniary  aid  for  her  mo« 
ther,  and  satisfy  Martin  that  she  set 
no  undue  yalne  on  the  e(mtents  €£ 
(hat  trunk.  She  decided  on  confiding 
all  to  him  as  soon  as  this  interview 
with  the  lam^B  paramour  had  been 
endured.  The  thought  of  making 
Martm  happy  by  her  forgiveness 
gave  her  pleasure.  When  she  had 
treated  him  candidly  she  should  no 
longer  feel  so  painfhlly  grateM  for 
the  love  she  doubted  not  he  still 
ieh,  even  if  he  questioned  her  in- 

^^^^er  moth^  she  would  say  no- 
thing on  these  points.  The  next 
evemng  she  contrived  to  get  off  early 
from  Mrs.  Madiam*s,  anid  b<Nre  the 
picture  to  Shene  palace.  On  her  in- 
quinnff  for  Mrs.  Howard,  a  dtmiestic 
replied — 

''Ton  ean  see  Lady  Suffolk,  if  she 
is  not  with  the  queen.  Wait,  I  w^yi 
bring  yovL  word. 

He  was  gone.  What  bad  Eleanor 
to  do  with  any  lady  who  micht  be 
with  the  queen?  Shecame,  fuasl  to 
see  the  king^s  Dustress.  In  a  few 
mimites  the  man  returned,  and  0(»l- 
dueted  her  to  an  apartment ;  before 
a  screened  recess,  in  wfaidi  sat  a 
short,  |»hmip,  plainly  dressed,  with 
any  thing  but  erliah  person,  with 
no  attra^ion^  m  throat  or  bust^  a 
pale,  fidr  visage,  slightly  damaged 
by  the  small-poz ;  of  grave,  mild  as- 
pect, by  no  means  animated,  but  ex- 
tremely refined. 


"  YoiMT  business  P*  said  this  gentle- 
woman, coldly. 

Please  your  lady^hip,  it  was  with 
Madam  

Her  vcMce  faltered.  Lady  Suffolk 
then  said, — 

^  Speak  louder,  X  am  a  little  deaf  I 
Yet,  stay,  your  arm,  child.  I  suffer 
somewmit  from  a  lameness.  To  thai 
window.  My  sight  is  rather  weak — 
umph !  dark  eyes  enough ;  *tis  very 
like ;  and  you  come  ?** 

To  Mrs.  Howard,  my  kdy.** 
I  yesterday  bore  that  name.** 

This  was  indeed  the  resbtless,  con- 
tested theme  of  song,  the  court 
beauty,  the  monarch*s  mistress  1  Our 
lovely  cottager  stood  amaaed.  This 
person  lool^  so  unlike  her  ideal 
either  of  a  courtesan  or  conquering 
heUe. 

The  ignorance  of  innocence  en- 
genders uncharitable  prejudices,  un« 
reasonable  eniectations,  false  tastes. 
We  are  far  from  blaming  the  men 
who  admire  the  softness  and  sweet- 
ness of  person  and  manner  with 
which  education  and  g^ood  society 
may  invest  a  comparatively  i>lain 
woman,  in  preference  to  downright 
natural  beauty,  uncultivated  by  art, 
soiled,  hardened  by  menial  toil,  un- 
graced  by  good  breeding.  Not  such 
exactly  was  Eleanor's.  Nature  makes 
ladies  sometimes ;  and  strai^r  still, 
there  are  women,  if  so  they  may  be 
caUed,  whom  none  of  wealth's  fHP- 
pliances  can  render  any  thing  but 
coarse,  body  and  soul.  Some  such, 
too,  we  have  even  known  to  be  more 
be-praised  than  all  the  Howards  and 
Eleanors  united  who  ever  ML  under 
our  observation. 

Little  Hind,  in  a  high,  dear,  dis- 
tinct tone,  proceeded, — 

I  have  brought  the  miniature  o^ 
Sir  Harvey  Percival,  which  Miss 
Fanshaw  says  your  ladyship  is  so 
anxious  to  regain.** 

Child!**  cried  Lady  Suffolk, 
holding  up  her  hands  to  her  head, 
thoi^h  a  tride  hard  of  hearings  I 
am  not  ^** 

£leaiM>r  would  have  been  dis- 
mayed, but  she  was  shrewd  enough 
to  suspect  listeners  behind  the  screm. 

"  I  bc^  pardon.  Your  ladyship's 
servantl  she  said,  as  if  about  to 
withdraw;  but  the  ever -veracious 
Eudona  detained  her  by  the  follow- 
ing gracious  and  gratuitous  explana- 
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^  Some  eontiderable  time  ago  I 
b^;aa  to  collect  the  mmiatures  of  oK 
the  kml  and  riaiiig  men  most  fa- 
voQied  by  my  august  ndttreM,  in- 
tending to  beseech  her  acceptance  of 
that  ^r  tribute  when  complete. 
In  this  case,  my  only  motives  for 
empowering  Fanshaw  to  inquire 
were  those  of  grati  ,  of  benevo- 
lence. I  heard  that  the  possessor  of 
that  picture  was  poor  and  pretty. 
How  to  find  her  otherwise  I  knew  not, 
no  not  even  her  name.  Whatisit?*" 
Eleanor  Hind,  madam.** 

^ Mercy!**  exclaimed  Lady  Suf- 
folk, ^  I  heard  of  you  from  Fanshaw 
(little  dreaming  that  you  were  she)^ 
as  much  the  loser  by  the  susj^cions 
of  your  neighbours,  which  you  re- 
vised to  explain  away — thivt  some 
mystery  had  cost  you  your  lover,  a 
fisherman,  too,  and  reduced  you  to 
want.  Is  it  true?  Give  me  the 
/otfit,  and  /otM%,**  she  added,  in  a 
whisper. 

Too  true,  madam,**  said  £leanor, 
with  a  sigh, "  or,  though  I  had  leave, 
I  should  never  have  sold  the  setting 
of  this,  but  my  sick  and  widowed 
mother  lacked  bread,  we  had  lost  all 
our  fHends,  because  

"  You  would  not  betray  the  un- 
fortunate !  Strange  links  of  Nature, 
how  they  mock  all  artificial  dis- 
tinctions !  The  excesses  of  the  noble 
may  desolate  the  hearth  of  indus- 
trious virtue.  The  same  youth  shall 
be  the  rival,  supposed,  of  firiierman 
and  potentate.  The  same  woman — 
no  matter!  Let  experience  teach 
you  toleration.  Leave  me  this  work 
of  art  for  her  majesty.  From  me 
you  shall  receive  no  reward  for  it, 
out  be  assured  that  all  will  be  righted 
by  those  in  whose  patronage  you 
onAt  to  pride:' 

Eleanor  courtesied,  and,  with  a 
palm  unpolluted  by  the  gold  of  a 
courtesan,  rejoined  her  mother,  to 
tell  her  all  she  knew;  what  she 
knew  not  we  must  tell  for  her. 

From  the  retreat  which  Sir  Har- 
vey had  ^ned  in  safety,  thanks  to 
his  disguise  and  Abel*s  superstition, 
he  had  written  to  Mrs.  Howud  too 
late,  bagging  her  to  justify  a  brave 
man  for  fijing  Arom  such  foes,  by 
baffling  theur  artifice  in  the  strength 
of  her  own  rectitude.  He  described 
Eleanor,  her  cotta^,  and  the  garb 
which  had  saved  him,  entreating  the 

dy  to  find  and  befriend  her. 


Mrs.  Howard's  quest  for  the  lost 
miniature  at  last  reached  the  ear  of 
the  royal  Carolitte,  who  instantly 
besought  her  liege  lord  to  recall  Sur 
Harvey,  since  he  had  ndther  killed 
his  man  nor  secured  his  lady,  which 
last  piece  of  sood  fortune  her  mi^jesty 
devouUy  wisned  him.  At  the  instaat 
Eleanor  was  announced,  the  regal 
nair  were  taking  coffee  in  Lady  Suf- 
folk's chambers,  accompanied  Sir 
^irvey  Perdval  and  his  elder  SBto-, 
Mrs.  Oldworth,  a  matnm  every  wmy 
exemplary. 

The  queen  bade  her  good  Howard 
receive  the  petitioner,  between  whom 
and  tiie  illustrious  party  a  screen  wis 
arranged,  so  that  they  could  hear  and 
see,  unheard  and  unseen.  A  few 
meaning  looks  were  interchanged, 
but  most  of  the  strange  fedings  agi- 
tating these  well-bred  boecmis  were 
suppressed,  even  when  Lady  SafiMk 
re-entering  the  presence,  opoied  a 
small  case  of  miniatures,  and,  setting 
Sir  Harvey*s  in  the  only  vacanqr, 
said,  with  an  air  both  me^  and  oor- 
dhd,— 

"  Will  her  majesty  dogn  to  ac- 
cept the  ofifering  of  which  she  has 
been  just  apprised  ?** 

Willingly,**  answered  the  queen, 
with  an  uneasy  smile. 

Sir  Harv^,**  added  the  kinff,  in 
tolerable  Eng^ush,  though  with  a 
German  accent,  ^yimr  nreseryer  b 
young,  beautiAil,  intelligent,  and 
chaste.  If  we  dower  her,  and  you 
make  her  Lad^  Perdval,  donbtten 
she  will  be  received  at  court  T¥hat 
ny  you,  madam?*' 

"With  due  deference,**  answered 
the  queen,  frigidly,  ^although  cir- 
cumstances may  force  me  to  receive 
women  less  deserving,  yet  I  think  it 
were  scarce  worthy  of  you,  sir,  to 
exert  your  authority  in  swaying  the 
inclination  of  a  gentlanan  towards 
one  so  far  beneath  him,  whose  heart, 
it  seems,  is  given  to  a  being  in  her 
own  gnule.  She  cannot  be  has,  as 
she  has  spoken  to  him  but  cmoe  fora 
minute.  She  may  be  sufficiendy  re- 
compttMcd  without  the  ruin  of  a 
Peraval.** 

"I  thank  your  majesty!**  sud 
Mrs.  Oldworth,  proudly. 

*«And  I!**  added  Sir  Har?€y, 
perversely. 

"And  I!**  echoed  Lady  SufiMk, 
provokingly. 

"The  exorbkMc&Qfi^  court 
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tailon  would  msk  into  nought,**  con- 
tiniied  Perdval,  "  if  any  man  were  to 
pay  90  dearly  for  a  serge  jacket,  pet- 
ticoat-trousers, and  bucket-boots,  re- 
dolent of  tar,  tobacco,  and  fish.  In 
exehanse,  this  damsel  has  already 
received,  besides  the  setting  of  a 
miniature,  a  coat,  vest,  &c.  of  fine 
cloth,  edffed  with  silver,  a  laced 
cravat,  and  ruffles,  a  ckapecaiy  bos  de 
mrie^  shoes  and  bugles.  I  am  correct 
m  the  items.  Surely  she  need  not 
additiiHially  hftve  me,  instead  of  her 
young  merman,  your  nuyesty  ?  ** 

Now  the  king  desired  to  see  this 
man  married,  no  matter  to  whom,  so 
he  was  out  of  Lady  Suffolk*s  way. 
Hie  ^ueen  longed  to  catch  her  rival 
trippm^,  and  expose  her  infidelity  to 
his  majesty ;  this  chance  were  lost  if 
Percival  espoused  the  radiant  young 
^eanor.  He,  disappointed  m  his 
purest  aims,  oblkea  to  accept  the 
pcudon  of  an  adulterer,  nevertheless 
resolved  a^^ainst  being  made  the 
poppet-victim  of  a  court  intrigue. 
The  thought  of  wronging  Eleanor 
never  entered  his  head,  but  he  would 
not  wrong  himself  neither. 

^  Our  wi^es  seem  to  have  but  little 
wdffht  here,**  said  the  king. 

Mrs.  Oldworth  trembled  lest  her 
brother  should  lose  his  BOvereiffn*s 
just  renewed  half-&vour.  She  nad 
spdLen  rashly,  and  now  must  tem- 
pcmse;  therdTore  said,  pleadingly, — 
Allow  me,  if  I  do  not  too  much 
presume,  to  account  for  Harvey*s 
i^yparrat^  know  that  he  pur- 
poses retiring  instantly,  and  for  some 
time,  to  his  distant  estates.  Mean- 
while the  girl  is  very  young ;  when 
fitted  by  education  to  forget  the 
ordinal  owner  of  my  brother*s  dis- 
gi£e,  he  shall  meet  her,  giving  no 
bopes  till  ready  to  fulfil  them,  'nrust 
to  me,  sire,  and  time  will  do  all  you 
wish.** 

The  king  bade  Mrs.  Oldworth  look 
to  him  for  the  funds  necessary  in  this 
affidr.  But  the  queen  drew  ner  gen- 
tie  Howard  aside,  bidding  her  in- 
stantly find  out  the  name  and  abode 
of  the  fisher,  send  him  a  handsome 
douceur,  dear  his  love*s  charac^r, 
and  insult  on  instant  reconciliation. 
She  ri^tly  judged  that  her  rival 
had  now  a  common  cause  with  her, 
and  would  be  easer  to  avert  Per- 
dvaTs  union  with  Eleanor.  The 
king^s  mistress  was,  however,  hostile 
tothia  match  merely  because  the 


parties  were  unsuitable  to  each  other, 
did  not  love;  whereas  a  becoming 
and  redprocal  love  had  been  ren- 
dered uimappy  by  the  girFs  humane 
and  generous  conauct 

On  the  following  day  Mrs.  Old- 
worth  sought  out  the  cottage  of  the 
Hinds;  she  did  name  herself  as  Sir 
Harvey*s  sister,  but  as  one  empowered 
by  the  king  to  requite  a  good  deed. 

It  is  xneet,**  she  said,  ^*  that  every 
one  of  vour  a^e  and  station  should 
labour  for  a  livmg;  but  masters  shall 
render  you  competent  to  instruct 
pupils  of  a  higher  rank;  and  as, 
while  you  are  thus  studving,  your 
mother  will  miss  your  aia,  a  servant 
shall  be  furnished  to  lighten  her 
household  toils.** 

Eleanor  begged  leave  to  consult 
her  cousin  ere  she  entered  on  this 
career,  in  her  own  breast  far  pre- 
ferring independence  with  him  to 
the  new  prospect  held  out  to  her. 

Her  simple  letter,  after  briefiy  re- 
capitulating the  circumstances  whidi 
had  led  Martin  to  suspect  her  with 
all  their  past  and  now  possible  i*e- 
sults,  end^  thus : — 

<'  I  have  told  you  the  whole  truth  be- 
cauee  you  are  still  my  near  relation  and 
early  iriend.  I  do  not  blame  you,  so 
don^t  blame  me.  If  I  am  poorer  than 
when  you  would  first  have  married  me--i 
if  I  am  less  respected,  less  fond  even, 
you  can  set  all  right.  That  gentleman  I 
never  loved.  I  know  the  difference.  I 
shall  not  see  him  again.  I  have  nothing 
to  remind  me  of  him  any  more  even 
here,  but  thett,  with  you,  1  should  forget 
all  my  troubles.  This  sisterly  regard 
would  warm  up  again  when  it  was  my 
duty,  and  God  knows,  dear  Martin,  that 
I  would  rather  die  a  penniless  maid  than 
not  live  your  industrious,  obedient,  and 
faithful  wife." 

Many  weary  days  did  Eleanor 
wait  ere  she  received  this  response : — 

*<  Dear  Cousin,  I  should  have 
thrashed  any  man  who  but  looked  awry 
at  you  after  reading  your  letter,  but  that 
I  had  i  net  got  another  from  one  Madam 
Suffolk,  who  they  say  is  no  good.  She 
sent  me  the  60/.  note  which  I  endose, 
to  make  amends  for  what  your  mother 
has  gone  through  on  account  of  our 
difference.  But,  Eleanor,  this  lady 
ought  not  (o  be  your  friend,  and  I  won- 
der you  should  stoop  to  let  her  bid  me 
marry  you  after  what  has  happened. 
Though  that  gentleman  cares  nothing  for 
vou,  and  dares  not  returii^y^u^ltfivj  *uf- 
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fered  enoagh  on  bia  Bcora  to  sadden  tlw 
rest  of  your  life.  The  maid  I  wed  muat 
love  me  as  yoa  never  did  at  our  beat^ 
most  never  have  cared,  or  be  thought  by 
the  world  to  have  cared  for  any  other 
man.  I  dare  sar  I  shall  find  such  a  one 
yet,  so  that  my  &noy  will  have  changed 
with  bettar  lock  and  beUer  excuses  than 
yonra.  Pray  take  all  their  offers ;  you 
•re  far  too  Am  to  he  the  wife  of  your 
well-wiaher, 

"  Martht  Goddard." 

Eleanor  looked  to  heaven^  thought 
over  the  disinterested  mood  in  which 
she  had  written,  and  uttered,  sternly, 

"  This  is  my  reward ! " 

In  vain  she  begged  her  mother  to 
return  Martin thebank-note. 

Under  the  care  of  an  old  divine, 
she  strove  to  store  and  to  improve 
her  mind.  Her  progress  was  rapid  \ 
her  mother,  now  owmg  to  Eleanor  a 
life  of  ease  and  comfort,  loaded  her 
with  thanks  and  praises.  The  ftirl 
mi|B[ht  have  been  satisfied,  but  that 
Miss  Fanshaw,  in  appriang  her  of 
Mrs.  01dworth*s  connexion  with  Sir 
Harvey,  added, — 

Ay,  my  dear,  and  I  ¥rarrant  she 
o(meealed  from  tiiee,  too,  that  thou 
art  training  to  be  made  my  Lady 
Ptemval!" 

You  might  as  well  talk  of  mak- 
ing me  a  queen !  '*  said  Eleanor  an- 
giSy. 

"  Well,  if  you  had  saved  a  king's 
life,  lost  all  for  your  pains— nay,  it  is 
but  just.  To  my  knowledge  he  neard 
tl^  king  and  his  own  sister  settle  it 
all,  and  did  not  oppose,  not  he  T* 

Poor  Eleanor  I  to  her  heart  the 
filial  flattery  went  like  sweet,  dow 
poison. 

At  the  table  of  her  bene&ctress 
she  met  Sir  Harvey.  After  a  few 
words  of  respectful  gratitude,  he  be- 
haved towards  her  with  cti^fted 
composure,  but  soon  again  ret&ed  to 
his  country  mansion.  Three  years 
she  lived  m  suspense.  Had  not  her 
superiors  given  her  gddP  Were 
they  bonndto  guard  her  peace?  The 
king  repeated, — 

**  So  Sir  Harvey  is  a  happy  hus- 
band, I  care  not  to  whom." 


This  was  when  be  heard  o(  his 
marriage,  and  it  was  a  happy  one, 
with  the  daughter  of  a  duke.  Lady 
Suffolk,  on  her  husband's death^re- 
tired  from  court  to  Marble  &ill, 
marrying  Mr.  Grecnrffe  Berkel^. 
Ma^rtm  was  equally  blest  with  the 
heuress  of  a  fiinner.  Eleanor  strug- 
gled not  with  her  r^nrets.  but  Time 
surmounted  them  for  ner.  She 
might  have  loved  a^ain  had  she  had 
leisure,  or  married  if  she  had  had  an 
offer. 

All  parties,  at  length,  met  vrithoi^ 
emotion.  Eleanor  educated  the 
daughters  of  Martin.  If  they  did 
not  love  her  by  the  days  in  which 
they  were  old  enoagh  to  prove  oft- 
grateful,  she  was  too  old  to  feel  as 
she  had  felt  Her  calling  was  one 
which  asked  a  genial  trust  in  food- 
ness  and  justice,  human  and  diviae. 
Whether  or  no  her  fiUe  had  iDS{Mred 
her  ¥rith  such,  may  be  decided  from 
the  fact  that,  when  her  mother  died. 
Mistress  Eleanor  gave  up  her  school 
and  lived  on  her  sayings,  almost 
juring  sodety. 

She  knew  that  she  had  been  in- 
trusted with  pupils  by  many  ^araits 
who  thus  sought  to  prove  their  par- 
don for  the  equivocal  passages  of  her 
youth,  because  she  was  also  ooub- 
tenanoed  by  their  superiors ;  yet  this 
made  her  an  ob^^ect  envy  and 
doubt.  She  was,  as  it  were,  the  vic- 
tim of  patronage. 

Th(rt  queen  of  flN)6sipB,  the  aoam 
widowed  Lady  Suffolkt  ahout  wnoee 
character  m  doubts  existed,  met  re- 
spect froQi  the  most  moral  persons  of 
the  ege,  and  would  s^metunes  lode 
in  on  her  pro^SCi  thus  reproving 

her  old-maidish  ^scontent,  — 
My  good  Nel),  you  have  owed 
to  vour.  one  adventure  acquirements 
and  resourees  that  will  cheer  your 
lonely  age.  Though  your  wnehi- 
yalrdos  story  is  without  a  catastrophe, 
9Q  one  has  been  to  blame  towards 
you,  who  have  done  your  dutj^  by 
every  body,  and  been  of  use  to  your 
betters.  Those  who  loved  you,  those 
you  loved,  are  good  and  prosperous. 
Sur^y,  then,  w<Hnan,  you  have  your 
rewaid ! " 
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PRIVATE  LIFE  OP  THE  ROMANS. 


Two  broad  lines  of  distinction  sepa* 
rate  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  lue ; 
the  household  interiors  of  Athens 
and  Rome,  —  Ferides  and  Augustus. 
The  Athenian  would  find  his  aptest 
rej^reseotatire  in  the  modern  Fa- 
risum;  the  forum,  the  temple,  the 
porticoes^  the  gymnasia,  the  schools 
of  philosophy,  would  be  reflected  in 
the  boulevards,  the  churches,  and 
the  Louvre.  The  same  electricity  of 
temperament  pervaded  both;  alike 
■ensible  to  toe  faintest  shock  of 
fashion;  alike  brave,  restless,  sym- 
pathetic, tasteful,  and  inconstant.  In- 
door life  was  loved  by  neither.  The 
true  domestic  interior  is  to  be  sought 
and  found  at  Rome.  In  the  hiKl^ 
orders  of  society  the  charms  of  home 
were  pre  -  emmently  conspicuous. 
Within  that  small  cirde,  the  most 
imp<»tant  economy  of  life  was  trans- 
acted. There  the  nobleman  dis- 
diaiged  the  harmonious  duties  of 
oouitesy  and  legislation;  there  the 
weak  found  a  defender,  and  the 
litigious  a  reconciler  of  their  dif- 
ferences. Nor  were  the  milder 
graces  of  literature  wanting  to  embd- 
Bdi  the  sterner  offices  of  the  judge 
and  the  avenger.  In  the  Augustan 
age  especially  the  torch  of  Athenian 
wey  and  art  might  be  seen  rekindled 
in  many  a  Roman  halL  uid  shed- 
ding the  illumination  of  Sophodes, 
Fli^  or  Zeuxis,  over  the  miostenta- 
tious  endearments  of  the  iather,  the 
mother,  and  the  child.  These  pictures 
of  domestic  life  in  andent  Rome  are 
Bot  to  be  looked  upon  as  coloured  by 
the  imupnation.  The  literature,  ana 
particularly  the  poetry,  of  a  people 
and  an  a^,  are  justfy  regarded  as 
tho  reflection  of  its  ten^per.  If  we 
read  the  two  most  popular  poets  of 
those  times,  Virgil  ana  Horace,  we 
discover  numerous  ^fetches  of  this 
faome-Ufe,  full  of  simple  beauty  and 
truth.  The  orator  and  the  historian 
confirm  the  poet ;  and  the  sumptu- 
ous eloquence  of  Cicero  and  the 
coarser  narrative  of  Suetonius  may 
be  examined  for  illustrative  testimony. 
Pliny  is  a  powerftil  and  degant 
witness.  The  satirists,  as  might  be 
expected,  give  for  the  most  part  only 


distorted  reflections  of  the  features 
of  private  life ;  yet  even  from  Juvenal 
and  Martial  much  may  be  learned  of 
the  gentleness  and  affection,  as  well 
as  (S*  the  vice  and  abandonment,  of 
their  times. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  viewed 
only  in  their  out-of-door  existence, 
the  Athenian  jpopulace  far  excelled 
their  Roman  nvals  in  the  refinement 
of  thdr  occupations  and  amusements. 
The  poor  Athenian  —  sitting  for 
twdve  hours  at  a  theatrical  exhibi- 
tion, cracking  his  nuts,  or  eating  his 
cakes  —  contrasts  very  favourably 
with  the  Roman  rushinff  from  some 
rude  imitation  of  Greek  mrce,  to  the 
dearer  atrodties  of  the  gladiatorial 
show.  Mr.  Churton  compares  the 
Roman  manners,  under  Augustus, 
with  those  of  our  own  Elizabethan 
age;  while  Athens,  enchained  and 
&cinated  by  Ferides,  reminds  him 
of  England  in  the  days  of  Charles 
IL  $or  can  we  fail  to  remark 
in  both  the  presence  and  influ- 
ence of  the  same  spirit  of  gay  and 
careless  dissipation,  of  volatile  and 
fiery  enthusiasm,  inflaming  by  its 
contact  every  element  of  thought 
that  came  within  reach  of  its  heat 
Aristophanes  and  Farquhar  ruled  the 
popular  mind.  The  national  cor- 
ruption was  ocmcealed  beneath 
drapery  of  national  merriment  and 
polish.  Whatsoever  was  grave  and 
sober,  whatsoever  was  lovely  and 
of  good  report,  was  neglected  and 
scorned.  The  dignified  diastity  of  a 
pure  and  retirinjg  spirit  was  fiumtical 
and  republican  in  England,  Spartan- 
like and  aristocratic  m  Athens.  If; 
then,  fiction  be  justly  divided  into 
three  great  classes— '1,  the  fiction  of 
incident,  2,  of  character,  and  3,  of 
description — ^we  may  well  express  our 
astonishment  at  the  jg^eral  prefer- 
ence of  the  rude  to  the  polished  a^es 
of  history;  of  Arcadia  and  rusticity, 
to  Athens  and  refinement.  We  look 
upon  the  rei^  of  Augustus  as  pe- 
culiarly rich  m  golden  opportunities 
for  the  novelist ;  whether  m  inddent, 
character,  or  description;  with  just 
enough  of  war  and  exdtement  to  re- 
lieve the  colder  elegancy  of  literature. 
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and  just  enough  of  coarseness  to 
ftimish  a  hack -ground  for  the 
splendid  costume  and  attitude  of  the 
courtier.  Several  attempts  have  heen 
made  to  reanimate  this  celebrated 
pageant  of  histoir,  but  without  anv 
striking  success.  V^zohry's  Rome  aa 
Sikcle  d'AvgusUf  we  have  not  seen ; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  agreeable,  without 
being  deep. 

A  path  of  learning  so  fruitful, 
yet  so  nefflected,  was  certain  to  attract 
the  watchflil  eye  of  such  a  scholar  as 
Becker.  From  his  predecessors  he 
had  not  much  to  fear ;  he  mentions 
with  just  commendation  the  Sabina 
of  Bottiger,  and  Professor  Bghr*s 
treatise  on  the  meals  and  funerals  of 
the  Romans.  The  matmals  for  a 
domestic  interior  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  collected;  Becker  deter- 
mined to  put  them  together.  He  did 
this  in  the  happiest  manner.  Feeling 
that  it  is  only  from  the  higher  grades 
of  society  that  we  can  compose  a 
portraiture  of  Boman  manners,  he 
selected  for  his  subject  the  history  of 
Cornelius  Gallus ;  a  man  eminent  at 
the  court  of  Augustus  for  his  talents, 
his  fortune,  and  his  friends :  * — 

"  In  dinding  the  work  ioto  twelve 
scenes,  the  author  disclaims  all  iDtendoa 
of  wridog  a  romance.  This  would  no 
doabt  have  been  a  far  easier  task  than 
the  tedious  combination  of  a  multitude  of 
isolated  facts  into  a  single  picture,  an 
operation  allowing  but  Tery  little  scope 
to  the  Imaf^don.  It  was,  in  fact,  not 
unlike  potting  together  a  picture  in  mo- 
saic, for  which  purpose  are  supplied  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  divers  colours. 
What  the  author  has  interpolated  to  con. 
nect  the  whole  together,  is  no  more  than 
the  colourless  bits,  indispensable  to  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  picture,  and  bring 
it  clearly  before  the  eye." 

Thus  the  story  of  Gallus  possesses 
even  a  more  peculiar  ana  lasting 
interest  than  that  we  ascribed  to 
Charicles;  and  delights  us,  in  the 
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than  of  London,  that  the  veiy  houses 
seemed  asleep,  and  all  Aat  ndgkUf 
heart  was  lifif^  stia.  The  footstep  of 
some  triumvir  gcAng  his  rounds, 
or  the  gayer  tread  of  a  gentleman 
anxious  to  find  his  lodsuags,  wm 
the  only  sounds.  The  last  ray  of 
moonlknt  was  fiiding  from  the 
Capitol,  while  the  soft  odours 
from  the  palace-roo&  came  delici- 
ously  in  the  air.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  house  that  did  not  look 
asleep,  and  that  was  the  dweUin^f  of 
Gallus.  The  interiors  of  ancient 
Italy  corresponded  in  some  particu- 
lars with  Uie  modern.  The  sole  oc- 
cupation of  a  large  house  depended, 
of  course,  upon  the  income  of  the 
individual.  The  Fkurisiaii  system 
seems  to  have  been  very  general; 
the  poet  Martial  had  a  poor  lo^ii^ 
in  the  third  story ;  and  Sulla,  before 
he  became  famous,  only  paid  242.  for 
his  rooms.  Some  of  tn^  floors  ob- 
tained a  very  high  ^rice ;  the  laigest 
-rent  for  lodgiiun  is  probably  9iat 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  t.  30,000 
sesterces,  or  2402.  The  comjkbe 
anatomy  of  a  Boman  house  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  adioi- 
rable  achievements  of  scholarship. 
Among  the  illustrations  collected  by 
Becker,  we  have  been  struck  by  one 
beautiful  custom.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained from  remains  in  Pompeii,  that 
a  Roman  visitor  was  saluted  on  faisen- 
tranceby  a<a/oe,  drawn  in  mosaic  upon 
the  lower  threshold,  and  gaierally 
uttered  at  the  same  time  by  a  bird 
suspended  over  the  door,  and  care- 
fully educated  for  the  purpose.  This 
yrw  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
ancient  custom  of  chaining  tne  por- 
ter to  his  place  in  the  hall,  that  be 
might  be  constantly  ready.  The  ar- 
rangements of  the  house  increased, 
of  course,  in  splendour,  as  civilisation 
and  refinement  introduced  luxniy 
and  voluptuousness.  The  bed  fox* 
nishes  an  example.   Of  this  neees- 
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viritors  to  admire  the  costly  fittmg 
up  of  his  chamber.  Origimdly,  the 
bolster  was  filled  with  wool.  The 
hardy  head  of  the  early  Boman  sol- 
dier required  do  allurement  to  repose. 
The  mattrass  was  staffed  with  straw  or 
sedge.  This  harsh  material  presently 
gave  way  to  feathers,  which,  in  their 
torn,  yielded  to  still  softer  refinements 
in  ease.  Particular  seese  were  chosen 
for  their  white  feathers :  and  Becker 
notices  that  prefects  were  accustomed 
to  send  out  whole  cohorts  of  soldiers 
to  hunt  them.  These  feathers  brought 
five  denarii, 'or  two  shillings  and  two- 
pence a  pound.  The  lU>man  bed- 
room had  charms  even  greater  than 
the  down-pillows ;  the  lijght  was  care- 
folly  excluded  by  curtains  and  shut- 
ten.  Pliny  mentions  a  bedroom  in 
his  own  beautiful  villa  of  Lauren- 
tinum,  which  neither  the  voice  of 
servants,  nor  the  murmurs  of  the 
sea,  nor  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  nor 
lightning,  nor  the  day  itself  could 
roich,  except  yon  opened  the  win- 
dows. He  had  also  a  little  sitting- 
room,  that  he  calls  his  garden-apart- 
ment, into  which  even  the  reveliy 
of  the  Saturnalia  found  no  admit- 
tSQoe.  Let  us  add  to  the  advanta^ 
of  Boman  houses  the  exquisite  choice 
of  situation,  and  taste  in  selecting  the 
finest  prospects,  for  which  their  coun- 
try residenoes  were  alwajs  remark- 
able. They  usually  contnved  to  have 
one  room  at  least,  that  enjoyed  the 
winter  sun,  from  its  rising  till  the 
afternoon. 

The  morning  scene  in  the  house 
of  a  Roman  of  rank  and  fortune  is  a 
veiy  lively  spectacle.  The  slave  do- 
nieracs  are  busy  in  their  various 
callings.  The  commonest  implement 
of  tl^  housemaid  has  something 
poetical  in  it ;  the  besom  was  made 
of  branches  of  the  wild  myrtle  or 
tamarisk,  and  sponge;  fastened  to 
lon^  or  short  handles,  according  to 
then:  employment.  The  dusters  were 
frequently  of  the  same  coarse  purple 
dotn  of  which  covers  for  the  tables 
were  nuide.  The  table  was  the  su- 
preme object  of  Roman  connoisseur- 
ship;  cedar-wood  and  ivory  were 
tbe  fiivourite  materials, — the  wood 
l>einff  cut  in  plates  of  four  feet  in 
hreadih,  by  half  a  foot  in  thickness, 
nipported  by  a  single  column  of 
iyorv,  "Here  the  wood  was  like 
tbe  beautiM  dappled  coat  of  a  pan- 
ther, there  the  spots,  being  more  re** 
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gular  and  close,  imitated  the  tail  of 
the  peacock,  a  third  resembled  the 
luxuriant  and  tangled  leaves  of  the 
apium.**  For  one  of  these  tables, 
Cicero  paid  the  almost  incredible  sum 
of  80002.  The  drinking  cups  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  next  |)lace.  Glass 
from  Alexandria  was  in  high  request ; 
Becker  thinks  that  the  siull  of  the 
artificers  of  that  city  in  working  ob- 
jects in  glass  is  not  to  be  in  any  de- 
gree matched  by  the  English  or  Bo- 
hemian glass-polishers.  ^ey  had 
the  secret  of  making  glass  of  differ- 
ently coloured  layers  joined  together, 
which  they  then  cut  into  cameos 
like  the  onvx.  The  renowned  Bar- 
barini  or  Portland  vase,  which  was 
louff  considered  a  genuine  sardonyx, 
is  <n  this  description.** 

We  catch  our  next  glimpse  of 
Gallus  in  his  library,  of  which  Becker 

gives  a  very  interesting  and  learned 
escription.  The  room  was  care- 
fhUy  secluded  from  the  noises  of  the 
street,  and  from  some  of  the  attrac- 
tions that  wasted  so  much  of  the 
Roman  day,  and  induced  Pliny, 
amid  the  shades  of  Laurentinum,  to 
reflect  ^^haw  much  oftmf  life  ?Uu  been 
hit  m  triflits  r 

"  A  lofty  window,  throogh  which 
shone  the  liffbt  of  tiie  early  morning  tun, 
pleasantly  iUaminated  the  apartment  from 
above,  the  walla  of  which  were  adorned 
with  elegant  arabeeqnes  in  light  colonrs ; 
and  between  them,  on  darker  gronnda, 
the  Inxariona  forms  of  attractiTe  dancing 
ffirls  were  sweeping  8piri^like  along. 
A  neat  couch,  faced  with  tortoiae-ahell, 
and  hung  with  Babylonian  tapestry  <^ 
variooa  colours,  by  the  side  of  which  waa 
the  scrinium,  containing  the  poet*8  elegies, 
which  were  aa  yet  unknown  to  tbe  ma- 
jority of  Uie  public,  and  a  aroall  table  of 
cedar-wood,  on  goats'  foet  of  bronze, 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  tupeikx. 
Immediately  adjoining  thia  apartment 
was  the  library,  full  of  tbe  moat  preoioua 
treasures  acquired  b^  Gallua,  chiefly  in 
Alezaodria.  There,  in  presses  of  cedar- 
wood,  placed  round  the  walls,  lay  tbe 
rolls,  partly  of  parchment,  and  partly  of 
the  finest  Egyptian  pa-pyrut,  each  sup- 
plied with  a  label,  on  which  was  seen  in 
Driffht  red  letters,  the  name  of  tbe  author 
and  title  of  the  book.  Above  these 
again  were  ranged  the  buau,  in  bronae 
or  marble,  of  the  most  renowned  writers, 
— an  entirely  novel  ornament  for  libraries^ 
first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Asinius 
Pollio,  who  perhaps  had  only  borrowed 
it  from  the  libraries  of  Pergamus  and 
Alexandria.  Tn|^^,  9pJy^  thf^X«|^repre. 
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sentatires  of  eech  septrete  branch  of 
literature  were  to  be  tband  in  tbe  nar- 
row ipaoe  arailable  ft>r  tbem ;  b«t  to 
compensate  for  this,  tbera  were  sercral 
rolls  which  contained  the  portraits  of 
se? en  hundred  remarkable  men.  These 
were  the  hebdomades  or  peplography 
of  Varro,  who  bj  roeaos  of  a  new  and 
mucb-Talued  invention  was  enabled  in 
an  easy  manner  to  multiply  the  collection 
of  bis  portraits,  and  so  to  spread  copies 
of  them  with  short  biogmpnical  notices 
of  tbe  men,  through  the  whole  learned 
worid." 

A  curious  libmy  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Herculaneum.  Cup* 
boards,  containing  the  rolls,  are 
ranged  round  the  room.  It  is  said 
to  be  so  small  that  a  man  could,  bv 
extending  his  arms,  touch  the  walls 
on  either  side.** 

In  one  of  his  condensed  and  valu- 
able appendices,  Becker  Increases  our 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  books  and 
libraries.  The  ink  was  thicker  than 
ours,  resembling  that  of  the  Chinese. 
Instead  of  pens,  reeds  similarly  shaped 
were  employed.  Of  these  the  best 
sort  was  miported  fh)m  Egypt.  The 
back  of  a  book  was  dyed  ydlow. 
When  a  book  was  completely  writ- 
ten,— 

"A  stick  or  reed  was  fastened  to  its 
last  leaf  or  strip,  and  around  this  it  was 
coiled.  Those  reeds,  which  are  still  visi- 
ble in  the  Herculanean  rolls,  did  not  pro- 
ject  on  either  side  beyond  the  roll,  but 
bad  their  extremities  m  the  same  plane 
as  the  base  of  tbe  cylinder*  They  are 
supposed  to  be  what  the  ancients  called 
umbitieui," 

The  roll,  its  ends  having  been 
smoothed  with  pumice-stone  and  dyed 
black,  was  enveloped  In  parchment 
of  a  purple  or  ydlow  colour.  The 
title  of  the  work  was  written  in  red 
letters  on  a  narrow  slip  of  parchment 
and  attached  to  the  roll.  The  por- 
trait of  the  author  generally  fillea  the 
opening  page.  This  is  a  very  curious 
subject  of  mvcsti^Oion,  of  which  we 
should  be  delight^  to  possess  a  wider 
knowledge. 

Becker  examines  with  his  wonted 
patience  and  sagacity  Varro's  disco- 
very of  the  art  of  multiidying  por- 
traits, which  is  mentioned  with  great 
praise  b^  Pliny,  and  is  evidently  re- 
ferred to  in  one  of  the  familiar  letters  of 
Cicero.  The  opinions  of  learned  men, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  many  and 
discordant.  Becker  analyses  and  re- 
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jectsthem.  Brotier,  Falconet,  and Vis- 
conti,  imagine  the  art  to  have  consisted 
of  parchment  or  canvass-drawinffs. 
The  speculative  De  Fauw  thon^t 
that  It  was  copper-plate  engravmg. 
This  hypothesis  is  partially  counte- 
nanced by  MuUer  and  Qnatremere 
de  Quincy,  who,  however,  seems  dxs^ 
posed  to  substitute  Ivory  fbr  copper. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  me- 
dium of  representation,  the  power  of 
transferring  and  multiplying  like- 
nesses is  unquestionablv  dumed  for 
the  invention.  The  words  of  Pliny  are 
decisive.  He  speaks  of  the  trans- 
mission of  portraits  to  every  region 
of  the  world,  so  that  an  universd 

1>rcsence  of  the  celebrated  or  the 
oved  might  be  secured.  Becker  sug- 
eests  that  the  portraits  may  have  be» 
done  Silhoutte-fiishion,  or  painted 
by  means  of  shabloons,  or  somethii^ 
similar.  It  is  singular  that  the  dis- 
coveries in  Pompeii  should  have 
thrown  no  light  on  the  mystery. 

The  nature  of  the  Roman  book- 
trade  is  imperfectly  known.  The  de- 
mand created  the  supply,  and  tbe 
publisher  rose  as  the  reader  appeared, 
it  had  grown  into  a  distinct  branch 
of  commerce  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
before  whose  reign  literature  could 
not  be  said  to  have  attained  to  any 
mafmitudeorin^>ortance.  TheBoman 
bookseller  was  necessarily  his  own 
printer,  in  a  day  when  press  and 
types  were  alike  unknown ;  that  is, 
he  multiplied  books  bv  transctipiionj 
and,  when  the  demand  was  con&ler- 
able,  obtained  the  aid  of  clever  assist- 
ants in  the  same  craft.  We  can 
fancv  that  Horace's  booksellers,  the 
brothers  Sosii,  must  have  fluently 
felt  the  pressure  of  a  rapid  run.  In 
such  a  case  a  very  correct  edition  was 
not  to  be  hoped  fbr ;  and  Mr.  Bar- 
clay would  Icel  justly  indignant  if 
Olivee  Yohkb  were  to  open  his  Oc- 
tober number  with  the  same  apology 
which  Martial  oflTered  for  his  ^hyme^ 
mutilated  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
transcriber.  A  purchaser,  therefore, 
was  often  obliged  to  submit  the  copy 
of  a  book  to  the  author,  and  to  it 
^nd  for  accuracy  upon  his  emenda- 
tions. Of  course  this  &vour  could 
only  be  asked  from  friends ;  and  if 
Mr.  Moore  had  lived  with  VirKil,  one 
would  scarcely  have  known  wbere  to 
look  for  a  correct  version  of  the 
"  Light  of  Other-DaySjT  except  in  i 
the  nbraiS^^&liWaSigil^aBogen, 
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or  a  Blesflin^n,  The  Roman  book- 
sellers had  tneir  Row^  but  they  must 
have  fouud  great  difficulty  in  maJking 
their  commodities  public.  No  enter- 
prismg  Colbum  of  the  Areiletum 
could  stimulate  a  country  Tea&r  with 
a  paragraph  in  the  Times^  or  a  more 
insidious  puff  in  the  Post  To  re- 
medy this  deficiency  in  the  best  man- 
ner, they  hung  the  titles  of  the  books 
to  the  snop-door,  just  as  we  see  the 
list  of  novels  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
at  the  door  of  circulating  libraries ; 
or  to  the  pillars  in  front  of  a  portico, 
when  the  shop  happened  to  be  under 
one.  And  this  wul  explain  a  line  in 
Horace,  which  we  suspect  has  been 
very  dark  to  many  wno  quoted  it, 
where  he  says  to  mediocre  poets, — 

"  NoQ  homiDM,  non  dii,  mm  concestere 

Horace,  from  an  expression  in  his 
first  satire,  I4[)pears  to  have  disliked 
this  mode  of  publication. 

The  prices  of  books  were  small, 
considering  how  smartly  they  were 
often  gilt  and  lettered.  One  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  epigrams  of 
Martial  cost  only  five  denarii^  or 
ahout  two  shillings  and  two-pence, 
for  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  procure  a  damaged  Fud^e  FamUy, 
The  question  of  copyright  is  involved 
in  much  obscurity.  Tnere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  position  of  the  Roman 
author  under  Augustus  resembled 
that  of  an  En^ish  writer  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Charles  or  Anne.  His 
chief  prospect  of  pecuniary  profit 
would  be  either  from  the  pnvate 
munificence  of  individuals,  as  in  the 
noble  gift  of  the  Duchess  of  Ormond 
to  Dryden ;  or  from  the  patronage  oi 
the  government,  as  in  the  elevation 
of  Addison  and  the  preferment  of 
Pamel.  The  relation  of  Mecsenae  to 
^^igll  has  become  a  proverb  in  lite- 
rary history.  How  far  the  purchase, 
by  the  aedileau  of  the  comedies  of  Te- 
renoe  and  Flautus  may  look  like  a 
national  support  of  literature  from 
the  public  purse,  we  shall  not  now 
stop  to  inquire.  The  Roman  patron- 
age of  letters  sometimes  assumed  a 
peenhar  f<»rm,  which  it  is  not  ea^  to 
illustrate  by  any  thinff  in  modem 
habits  of  authorship.  Thus  Pliny,  as 
we  learn  from  his  own  epistie,  was 
offbed  the  lanre  sum  of  S200?.  for  a 
single  work.  But  Becker  shews  from 
MutUd  that  commercial  arrange- 
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ments  certainly  took  place  between 
the  bookseller  and  author.  Thus  the 
epigrammatist  very  properly  tells  a 
friend  who  wishes  to  borrow  his 
poems  that  the  bookseller  Tryphon 
has  plenty  of  copies  to  dispose  of. 
A  more  decisive  evidence  is  mmished 
by  another  passage  of  the  same 
writer  (xi.  108\  where  he  intimates 
the  necessity  or  finishing  his  book,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  advance.  Perhaps 
Tryphon's  boy  was  at  the  very  mo- 
ment waiting  for  copy^  with  a  small 
bag  of  sesterces  to  be  given  in  re- 
turn :— 

*'  Quamvit  tain  longo  poteras  satur  esse 
libello. 

Lector,  adhac  a  me  disticha  pauca 
petts. 

Sed  Lapufl  usuram,  puerique  diaria  pos- 
cant. 

Lector,  solve,  taoes,  dissimulasque  1 
Vale." 

This  arrangement  with  a  book- 
seller would  not,  however,  protect 
the  author  in  the  provinces,  much 
less  in  foreign  countries.  The  inter- 
national cop}iight,  at  any  rate,  was 
wanting.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
Martial  complaininc  tnat  his  popu- 
larity in  Bntab,  Spam,  and  Gaul, 
brought  him  no  advantage.  It  would 
be  curious  to  know  how  man^  books 
of  the  Augustan  age  died  m  their 
birth,  and  how  many  authors  ruined 
then:  publishers.  Certainly  there 
seems  to  be  nothmg  new  under  the 
sun.  Byron  recognised  one  entire 
book  of  an  epic  poem  nicely  lining  a 
trunk  he  opened  at  Malta ;  and  we 
learn  from  Martial,  that  the  cooks 
were  the  chiefbuyers  of  learned  poems 
in  his  time,  wmle  numerous  copies 
found  Uieir  only  circulation  roimd 
small  pieces  of  salt-fish  sold  to  child- 
ren. 

The  fourth  scene  in  Becker's  nar- 
rative exhibits  his  hero  upon  a  jour- 
ney to  his  country  villa.  The  car- 
riage he  selected  was  called  a  lectkoy 
answering  in  many  respects  to  the 
palanquin  of  India,  from  which  coun- 
try it  nad  probably  been  introduced 
into  Italy ;  it  had  a  head  and  cur- 
tains, and  was  borne  by  six  or  eight 
slav^  according  to  its  size.  Opu- 
lent persons  clothed  their  bearers  in 
a  re^ar  livery,  generally  red.  For 
those  who  were  too  poor  to  keep  a 
lectka  for  their  single  use,  there  were 
stands^  where  a  fatigued  pedestrian 
might  hire  one,  ag  gV^jy^lUJb^'* 


safety-cab.  Indeed,  AocA-carriages 
of  various  descriptions  were  to  be  ob« 
tained,  not  only  m  Rome,  but  in  the 
principal  country  towns.  The  rheda 
was  probably  the  travelling-carriage. 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  anv 
carriage  was  allowed  to  pass  througn 
the  streets  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Accordingly  Gallus  is  properly  repre- 
sented to  nave  quitted  his  palanquin 
for  the  travelling-carriage,  when,  after 
clearing  all  the  obstructions  of  the 
tumultuous  city,  he  had  reached  the 
gate  that  led  to  Capua.  Here  he 
ascended  the  rheda ;  the  body  was 
ornamented  with  beautifully  wrought 
foliage  in  bronze,  and  Medusa's  het^s, 
of  the  same  metid,  peeped  from  the 
centres  of  the  wheels.  The  head  of 
leather  served  as  a  protection  agdnst 
the  hot  rays  of  tne  midday  sun, 
whilst  the  purple  hangings  being 
fastened  back,  admitted  an  agreeable 
current  of  cool  air.**  Gallus  rest^ 
at  an  inn,  where  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  a  decent  repast.  Something 
has  been  previously  said  of  the  Athe- 
nian tavern.  The  accommodation 
was  certainly  known  to  the  Romans, 
though  in  a  very  elementary  form. 
Refined  travellers  carried  the  neces- 
sary articles  of  plate  with  them. 
Our  chief  author!^  on  the  subject  is 
the  famous  journey  of  Horace  to 
Brundusium.  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  popinaf,  shops 
for  the  sale  of  beer  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises,  and  the  more  respect- 
able caupana.  In  one  of  these  houses 
the  poet  and  Mecasnas  paraed  a  night. 
"Such  inns  were  not  only  to  be 
found  in  towns,  but  also  standing 
isolated  along  the  roa^  as  on  the 
Via  Appia,  not  far  from  the  Pontine 
Marshes,"  where  St.  Luke  speaks  of 
the  Three  Taverns,  whither  the  bre- 
thren from  Rome  came  to  meet  them. 
**  Other  houses  were  natur^y  built 
about  them,  and  thus  arose  a  namlet 
which  obtained  the  name  of  the  inn. 
Such  taverns  were  probably  attached 
to  the  various  villas  along  the  road  for 
the  profit  of  the  owners,  as  they  thus 


scene.  Fre-emhi^  above  its  winged 
companions,  the  splendid  peaoook 
strutted  up  and  down  the  yarcL  The 
breeding  of  this  bird  was  the  great 
delight  of  Roman  country  gentloMn. 
Hence  a  single  ^  cost  more  than 
two  shillings,  mre,  too,  were  the 
red-feathered  flamingo  and  the  fierce 
hen  from  Rhodes;  while  the  eye  of 
the  gourmand  revelled  upon  the  an- 
tidnated  delights  of  the  delicious 
fiela-fiu^  as  they  fluttmd  in  the 
cages  where  they  were  fattened  for 
the  table  throughout  tlMS  year.  They 
were  never  seen  except  at  the  dinnen 
of  the  rich,  their  pnce  being  about 
sixteen  shillings  a  dozen.  The  or- 
chards were  laden  with  golden  finit ; 
of  pears  alone  the  Romans  cultiratcd. 
thirty  sorts.  On  every  side  the 
sounds  of  happy  and  contented  in- 
dustry met  the  eye  of  the  retumii^ 
landlord.  Becker  has  constnicted, 
chiefly  from  the  description  of  Fliny} 
a  pleasant  country  residenoe  for  a 
man  of  distmction  and  taste:— 

"  A  broad  alley  of  plane-treet  led  bf  i 
gentle  slope  up  to  bis  boose,  which  wm 
bnilt  not  so  much  on  a  magnificent  Ktle 
as  in  conforroi^  with  good  taste  and 
utility.     The  front,   situated  to  the 
south-east,  formed  a  roomy  portico,  Test- 
ing on  Corinthian  pillars,  before  which 
extended  a  terrace  planted  with  lloren, 
and  divided     box-trees  into  small  hedi  j 
of  various  forms,  while  the  dscKntrJ 
sloping  gently  down,  bore  figures,  ikii^j 
folly  cut  out  of  the  box -trees,  of  sniatlu 
opposite  to  each  other,  as  if  prepaied  fd 
atUck,  and  then  gradually  became  loit  il 
the  acanthus  which  covered  with  in 
verdure  the  plain  at  its  foot.  BeiaU 
the  colonnade,  i^er  the  fashion  of  tbi 
city,  was  an  atrium,  not  splendidly  bnl 
tastefullv  adorned,  the  elegant  parement 
of  which,  joined  to  imitate  losengeii  i^ 
green,  white,  and  black  stone,  eontniM 
pleasantly  with  the  red  roarhle  that  co^ 
vered  the  walls.    From  this  yoo  eotm 
a  small  oval  peristyU,  an  ezoelleot  reioft 
in  unfavourable  weather,  for  the  spicw 
between  the  pillars  were  closed  ap  vith ; 
larje  panes  of  the  clearest  lapii  iftea* 
laru,  or  talc,  throufifh  which  the 
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Kne  of  the  house,  (hrobgh  ibe  Ion  j  win- 
dows of  which,  reaching  like  doors  to 
the  ground,  a  view  was  obtained  towards 
the  Aoruncan  hilJs  in  front,  and  on  the 
skies  into  the^raceful  gard^ ;  whUst  in 
the  rear  a  passage  opened  through  the 
CBwrJittm,  yerittyl,  atrium,  and  colonnade, 
jwyond  the  jjfslui,  into  the  open  air. 
The  Cjzicenian  saloon  was  bordered  on 
Ae  right  by  different  chambers,  which, 
man  their  northerly  aspect,  presented  a 
pleasant  id)ode  in  the  heat  of  summer ; 
and  more  to  the  east  lay  the  regular  sit- 
tmg  and  sWeping-rooms.  The  first  were 
bailt  outwards  semiciroularly,  in  order 
to  catch  the  beams  of  the  morning  light 
aod  retain  those  of  the  midday  sun.  The 
iotemal  arrangemenU  were  simple  but 
comfortable,  aud  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  green  prospect  around  ;  for  on 
the  Bsarble  basement  werepamted  branches 
reaching  inwards  as  it  were  from  the 
outside,  and  upon  them  coloured  birds, 
80  skilfully  executed  that  they  appeared 
not  to  sit  but  to  flutter.   On  one  side 
only  was  this  artificial  garden  interrupted 
by  a  piece  of  furniture,  containing  a 
sniaU  Iibraiy  of  the  most  choice  books. 
The  sleeping  apartment  was  separated 
from  it  onlj  by  a  small  room,  which 
would  in  winter  be  warmed  by  a  hypo- 
Mus(um,  and  thus  communicate  the  warmth 
to  the  adjoining  rooms  by  means  of  pipes. 
The  rest  of  this  side  was  used  as  an 
abode  for  the  slaves,  although  most  of 
the  rooms  were  sufficiently  neat  for  the 
reception  of  any  friends  wno  might  come 
on  a  visit.    On  the  opposite  side,  which 
oojoyed  the  full  warmth  of  the  evening 
sun,  were  the  bath-roonis  aod  the  spAtfrti- 
tmum,  adapted  not  merely  for  the  game 
of  ball,  but  for  neariy  every  description  of 
corporeal  exercises,  and  spacious  enough 
to  hold  several  different  parties  of  players 
«t  the  same  time.  There  Gallus,  who 
was  a  friend  to  bracing  exercises,  used  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  bath,  either  by 
the  game  of  trigon,  at  which  he  was  ex- 
pert, or  by  swinging  the  haUeret ;  and  for 
tbjs  purpose  the  room  could  be  warmed 
in  winter  by  means  of  pipes,  which  were 
conducted  from  the  hyjtocavattun  of  the 
bath  under  the  fioor  and  along  the  walls. 
Lwtly,  at  both  ends  of  the  front  colon- 
nade, forming  the  entrance,  rose  turret- 
abaped  buildings,  in  the  different  stories 
of  which  were  small  chambers,  or  tricUnia, 
affording  an  extensive  view  of  the  smiling 
plains." 

Becker  has,  of  course,  drawn  his 
chief  information  respectmg  the  Ro- 
system  of  gardening,  from  the 
graceful  communications  of  Fliny. 
It  is  needless  to  remind  the  rc»der 
that  an  English  garden,  in  the  six- 
teenth and  serenteenth  centmiesy 
TOL.  xxw  ico.  cxc. 
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offers  the  liveliest  image  of  one  in 
Italy  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  The 
Roman  taste,  however,  possessed  a 
harmony  of  adaptation  to  the  cli- 
mate, of  which  ours  is  entirely  des- 
titute.   It  Sought  to  exclude  the 
glare  of  sunshine  by  every  ingenuity 
of  verdant  tracery  and  screen;  while 
in  our  damp  and  misty  place  of  ha- 
bitation, the  more  obvious  plan  would 
be,  to  open  every  bower  to  its  ap- 
proach.   The  great  object  of  the 
Italian  connoisseur  consisted  in  re- 
lieving his  eye  with  a  luxuriant  am- 
plitude of  greenness.  Acoordhigly, 
we  find  in  Pliny's  charming  villa  m 
Tuscany,  that  one  walk  was  entirely 
surrounded  with  nlane- trees;  the 
ivy,  twining  round  the  trunk  and 
branches,  spread  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  so  connected  them  into  one  cool 
and  leafy  wall;  trunk  and  head 
being  abke  covered  with  Uie  same 
refreshmg  colour.    The  paUentes 
hedera  of  Vireil  nrobably  corre- 
sponded with  the  suver-striped  ivy 
of  our  own  woods.    The  warmth 
and  beauty  of  an  Italian  atmosphere 
enabled  the  tasteful  designer  to  im- 
part a  cheerfulness  and  lustre,  almost 
unattainable  in  one  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish gardens.   Thus,  in  the  Tuscan 
villa  of  Pliny,  the  gloomy  shade  of  a 
cypress-grove,  in  which  the  avenue 
of  ivy-grown  plane-trees  appears  to 
have  terminated,  was  relieved  by  the 
intermixture  of  several  inward  cir- 
cular walks,  1  ving  open  to  the  genial 
influence  of  the  sun,  and  deliciously 
scented  with  roses.  We  are  obliged 
to  number  with  the  anomalies  of  na- 
tional taste  the  prevailing  passion  of 
the  Romans  for  cutting  box-trees  into 
different  shapes.  Not  ihe  least  curi- 
ous feature,  m  this  aberration  of  hor- 
ticultural reason,  is  its  introduction 
and  popularity  during  the  golden 
days  of  Augustan  delicacy  and  taste. 
Poverty  ma,y,  after  all,  be  the  pro- 
per explanation  of  this  eccentricity. 
The  Romans  had  no  Lee  to  enrich 
their  scrolls  with  the  loveliest  varie- 
ties of  five  hundred  roses;— no  Lod- 
dice  to  dazzle  their  eyes  with  the 
colours    of  the   camelia.  They 
were  compelled  to  supply  by  art 
what  the  horn  of  tropical  beauty 
had  never  been  opened  to  bestow. 
The  carving  in  trees,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  exquisitely  grotesque. 
Pliny  descended  into  a  sheltered  lawn 
from  bis  terrace«^w^i^^ttkMigvi^lepe 
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embellished  by  the  figures  of  differ- 
ent animals,  in  all  the  leafy  vivacwus- 
iiesB  of  box.  A  bear  with  a  snake  in 
Mg  jaw  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
illustration.  On  this  tree  you  read  m 
large  letters  the  name  4^  the  proprie- 
tor; on  that,  of  the  gardener.  Bedccr 
eomeetures  that  the  vacant  i^aees, 
being  set  with  flowers,  were  sepa- 
ntel  into  various  formal  endosoreSy 
as  in  the  Freiwh  gaidens  of  our  own 
time.  In  this  way  he  understands  an 
obscure  allurion  of  Pliny.   The  bor- 
ders he  supposes  to  have  .been  raised 
in  terrace-ushioD,  ^in  which  caae^ 
the  margin  rtsina  in  the  form  of  aa 
arch  (the  torus  of  Pliny)  was  ooveted 
with  ever-gwMi  or  bears'  foot"  An- 
other resembhmee  to  French  taste 
will  be  recognised  m  the  abundant 
•npply  of  water,  m  the  employment 
of  which  the  Roman  hmdscape-gar- 
dmer  was  mnffuUurly  happy.  There 
seems  to  have  been  m  laige  establish- 
ments a  dave,  whose  special  task 
was  the  care  of  the  different  water- 
works, and  who  mkht  be  called  the 
fbuntam-overseer.    Some  of  the 
inventions  were  very  degmt.  In  a 
marble  alcove  at  Plmy's  Tuscan  re- 
sidence, whidi  was  shaded  by  vines, 
the  water  guriiing  out  from  several 
small  pipes— to  adopt  the  words  of 
his  own  deseriptien^-as  if  it  were 
pressed  out  by  the  weight  of  the 
persons  reposing  upon  the  seat,  fell 
mto  a  marble  basin  exauis^y  po- 
Bdied,  and  so  constructed  that  It  was 
always  fiill  without  ever  flowhig 
over.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  tiiis  bawi 
served  him  for  a  toble;  the  larger 
dishes  being  placed  round  the  mar- 
1^  and^e  smaller  ones  floating 
about  in  tiie  form  of  little  vessds 
and  water-fowl. 

The  rose  and  violet  were  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  Roman  garden. 
They  are  the  flowers  which  Vhgil 
seems  to  have  preserved  with  pecu* 
liar  affection  in  the  e]muisite  cryst^ 
of  hb  verse.  But  Becker  denies 
that  the  dasneal  Flora  was  so  meagre 
as  many  writers  have  asserted  it 
to  be.  He  enumerates  the  bulbous 
plants,  the  croims,  the  narcissus,  se- 
veral kinds  ol*  lilies,  gladiolus,  irides, 
and  hyacmths.  He  finds  the  eariiest 
mention  of  grem-houses  in  the  first 
century,  amd  lays  his  fmger  upon 
numerous  allusions  to  them  in  the 
amusing  epignuns  of  Mutial.  Flow- 
ers were  certainly  fbroed  in  them; 


and  the  notice  of  roses  m  Pecmber 
is  to  be  explained  on  this  snppori- 
Uon.  Not  that  the  winter  rose  of 
poets  is  always  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  produce  of  artifidal  heat  or  pro- 
tection. "  The  roses  ofPftstum  bloom- 
ed for  a  second  tune  in  the  aatvonn; 
and  when  in  mild  winter,  the  rata 
pallida  is  seen  to  bloom  in  Germaay 
m  the  open  air  of  ChiktAasi  aad 
evai  in  January,  why  ritonid  not 
the  same  thing  mve  been  possfiiie  in 
a  milder  dimater  Thecoontryfa 
the  whidow— tbe  rw  infene^a  m 
Martial— reminds  one  of  the  lines  of 
Cowper:— 

*'  What  are  tbe  casemMU  UoBd  with 

creepiag  herbs, 
Tbe  prouder  stihes  fr«nt«i  with  aiMife 
Of  ortnge,  myrtle,  or  the  framnt  weed* 
The  Frenchmtn's  dwrlisg  t  Are  they  not 
all  proefii 

That  auMi,  iaimar*d  in  citset ,  ^li  maiaa 
His  inborn  iseztiBgaiibable  thirst 
OfrariiioeDeSjOOiiiperisatiiif  Waloss 
By  sopplenienud  ehifts.  the  beet  be  1 
The  moit  imftimieh'd  with  the  Mens  of 


And 


they  that  imer  pass  their  hnek- 
work  bounds, 
To  range  the  fields  and  treat  thmr  Ivngi 
with  mr. 

Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct ;  overbeni 
Sttspend  their  orazy  boies,  planted  thkk, 
And  watered  daily." 

The  employment  of  glass  to  pro- 
tect and  quidcen  the  growth  and  tbe 
maturity  of  flowers  and  fruits,  seems 
to  be  naturall  V  snogested  by  the 
cultivation  of  them  m  ^e  opoi  aar. 
Cowper  has  elegantly  said,— 

**  Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  gr«cii- 

bouse  too« 
Unconscious  of  a  less  propitieus  cliia«. 
There  blooms  exotic  heui^.  wnm  md 

snug,  .  , 

While  the  wmds  whistle  and  the  snows 

descend. 

The  8pn^;ing  myrtle  with  onwith'cHig 

Shines  there  and  Aouriehes.  ThegoMca 
boast 

Of  Portugal,  and  Westm  India  tkmtt. 
The  ruddier  orange,  and  the  pite  Una, 
Peep  through  their  poliah*d  fdisge  at 

the  storm, 
And  seem  to  smile  at  what  they  need  sot 

fear.'' 

Martial,  in  a  vay  pretbr  ooufH 
which  Becter  tjuotes,  aDudes  todns 
artifidal  covering  cf  the  Ifly  and 
rose.  Hiese  green -houses  fifed 
idso,  howw^fflq?«ft«tty,theilKe 
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of  foremM-houses.  Pliny  notices 
the  ipeauana  in  which  the  meloa- 
beds  of  Tiberius  were  sheltered 
from  the  cokL  Gnpes  were  pro- 
daeedinAsunflarniJuiiier.  We  have 
Qaed  the  phrase  of  ibreing-honse 
without  intandina^  to  sutfgest  any 
comparison  with  tne  oooiphoHUd  ex- 
pedients of  modem  sciences*  l^ieas- 
wtaooe  rendered  to  the  flower  or  the 
plaotseems  to  hare  been  of  a 
character ;  nothing  is  to  be  looked 
for  like  the  snbternoean  wimders  of 
Chatsworth^  where  the  passiffes  con- 
nected, with  the  flues  of  the  eon* 
serratory,  are  two  miles  in  extent 
Kor  would  London  have  been  able 
to  recognise  a  fancy  -  aardener  in 
the  mgemooB  topiarhu^  atthough  one 
ofthe  scenes  in  the  aronnds  ofthe 
villa  of  dallufl  n^ght  haye  famished 
DO  unfavourable  specimen  of  land- 
•e^^gndening : — 

"  Not  fiu:  from  lioDce  was  the  most 
caDtiratingf  spot  iii  the  garden,  where 
taUfSbadj  elms,  entwined  with  luxuriant 
vines,  enclosed  a  semicircular  lawn,  the 
green  carpet  of  which  was  penetrated  bj 
a  thousand  shooting  violets.  On  tlie 
fvther  side  rote  a  gentle  ascent,  planted 
with  the  most  varied  roses,  that  mingled 
their  balny  odours  with  the  perfume  of 
(ha  lUiet  blooaiiiig  at  its  foot.  Beyond 
this  were  reared  the  dark  summits  of  the 
oeighbourinff  mountains,  while  on  the 
side  ofthe  hill  a  pellucid  stream  bubbled 
<lowB  in  headlong  career,  afler  escaping 
from  the  colossal  arm  of  a  nymph,  who 
Uj  gracefully  reclined  on  the  verdant 
moss,  dashed  over  a  mass  of  rocks,  and 
then  with  a  gentle  murmur  vanished  be- 
hind the  green  amphitheatre.'* 

Tbis  deeerip^  is  partly  copied 
from  an  antique  painting,  ana  it 
in%ht  be  taken  for  a  transcript  of  one 
of  the  dark  landscapes  of  Poussin. 

His  seventh  scene,  •*  A  Day  in 
Baiae,**  enables  the  author  to  intro- 
duce us  to  one  ofthe  most  delicious 
^■^^itering-places  of  antiquity,  and  at 
the  same  tune  to  embellisn  his  scenery 
with  the  beautiful  figure  of  Lyooris, 
the  friend  of  Gallus,  then  supposed 
to  be  in  the  blooming  ripeness  of 
^^OBianhood,  and  whose  name,  with 
that  of  her  lover,  still  lives  in  the 
muse  of  Ovid.  In  one  ofthe  early 
ewtysof  Mr.  Sewell,  of  Exeter  Col- 
Jw,  occurs  a  striking  passage  upon 
the  influence  of  the  female  character 
^  the  virtues  uid  happiness  of  man- 
™d.  He  diBoorers  hi  it  a  principle 
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of  actkm  so  versatile,  multifarious, 
and  universal,  that,  like  the  eye  of  a 
portrait,  it  turns  upon  us  in  every 
change  of  position;  bearing  upon 
and  shaping  our  instincts,  our  pas- 
sions, our  vanity,  our  tastes,  and  our 
necessities.  The  cradle  is  a  second 
place  of  birth,  and  the  child  is  again 
bom  from  the  inilmt  Education  is 
the  gate  through  which  a  nation 
marches  to  its  renown,  and  the  key 
of  the  gate  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
mother.  It  was  so  even  in  Greece 
among  the  choicer  spirits  ofthe  time ; 
and  the  mother  who  tokl  her  son  to 
bring  home  his  shield  or  be  borne 
back  upon  it,  was  the  eloquent  re- 
presentative of  her  race.  But  it  can- 
not be  pretended  that  the  female 
character  had  been  elevated  into  this 
dimity  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  It  ^ 
did  not  form  an  element  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  national  or  domestic  juris- 
diction. The  mother  who  shi^>ed,  or 
the  wife  who  stimulated  and  directed, 
the  impulse  of  her  son  or  her  hus- 
band, was  the  exception  not  the  spe- 
cimen of  the  class.  There  might 
have  been  many  Gracchi,  but  ms- 
tory  has  scarcely  ffiven  us  a  record  of 
one  Ckurnelia.  Thus,  in  any  Grecian 
story,  it  would  be  necessary  to  jdace 
the  feminine  interest  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  filial  or  brotherly  and 
sisterly  affections.  If  we  seek  to 
soften  the  ffloom  of  Orestes,  it  must 
be  with  the  smile  of  Electra.  It 
would  be  very  difiictdt,  indeed,  to 
make  love,  in  its  popular  sense,  the 
hin^e  the  fable.  The  Roman 
habits  of  feeling  furnish  the  novelist 
with  amnler  opportunities.  Becker  buui 
not  used  them — ^indeed  he  could  not 
avail  himself  of  this  advantage.  The 
historical  outline  of  GaUus  confines  his 
pencil,  and  the  Lycoris  ofthe  Roman 
18  only  the  Aspasia  of  the  Greek. 
Her  appearances  on  the  stage  of 
Romance  are  not  very  important,  but 
they  are  gracefully  described ;  as,  for 
example,  m  the  excursion  with  Gal- 
lus : — 

"  On  the  ahore  of  the  Lucrine  lake, 
whence  these  expeditions  generally  start- 
ed, Gallus  found,  among  many  others,  the 
boat  hired  for  him.  It  was  toe  prettiest 
there,  and  had  Aphrodite  herself  designed 
it  for  her  own  use,  she  would  not  have 
decorated  it  otherwise.  The  gay  paint- 
ing of  the  planks,  the  purple  sails,  the 
rigging  entwined  with  garlands  of  fresh 
leaves  and  roses,  tha  intnyWfll^giSd' 
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ing  from  the  prow,  every  tiling,  in  short, 
invited  to  joy  and  pleasure.  In  the  after 
part  of  the  skiff  a  purple  awning  was 
erected  on  tall  thyrsus-staves,  and  under 
it  stood  a  richlj-loaded  table,  offering  all 
the  enjoyments  of  a  most  periect  pran- 
dium  that  the  forum  eupedinarium  of 
BaisB  could  supply.  Lycoris  went  the 
short  distance  to  the  lake  in  a  Uetica, 
whilst  Gallus  repaired  thither  on  foot 
with  two  friends  whom  he  had  accident- 
allj  met  The  lady  looked  lovely  as  the 
goddess  of  flowers  as  she  alighted.  Over 
her  snow-white  tunica  were  thrown  the 
ample  folds  ofan  amethyst^oloured  palh  ; 
round  her  hair,  which  was  most  skilfully 
arranged,  and  fastened  with  an  elegant 
gold  pin  in  the  shape  of  a  winged  amor, 
was  entwined  a  chaplet  of  roses ;  a  gor. 
geous  and  curiously  twisted  necklace 
adorned  her  fair  neck,  and  from  it  de- 
pended a  string  of  pearls  also  set  in  gold, 
while  golden  bracelets  in  the  form  of 
serpents,  in  whose  eyes  glittered  fiery 
rubies,  encircled  her  well-rounded  arms. 
Thus  led  by  Gallus,  with  her  right  foot 
first,  in  compliance  with  the  warning  cry 
of  the  boatmen,  she  entered  the  festive 
boat,  llie  light  vessel  started  merrily 
into  the  lake,  where  the  occupants  of  a 
hundred  others  ezclianged  greetings  as 
the/  passed.  Thej  rocked  for  some 
hours  on  the  tranquil  inirror,  during 
which  the  men  indulged  with  uncommon 
relish  in  fresh  ovsters  firom  the  lake, 
which  they  washea  down  with  the  noble 
Falemiau  wine." 

This  is  a  sketch  of  the  Eoman 
fashions  very  prettily  coloured.  Bot- 
tiger  is  the  great  authority  on  the 
subject,  but  Becker  has  collected 
some  interesting  fragments.  The 
cold  pin  in  the  hair  of  Lycoris  was  a 
bodkmor  crisping- pin.  A  very  cu- 
rious necklace,  answering  in  many 
respects  to  the  one  described,  was  dug 
up  at  Pompeii ;  bracelets,  in  the  ser- 
pent shape,  with  ruby  eyes,  have 
also  been  found  m  the  same  wonder- 
ful city  of  the  dead.  But  we  question 
if  the  serpent-form  eversupplied  the 
jeweller  with  so  ingenious  a  device  as 
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prophetic  eye  of  taste.  The  sparklmg 
current  of  the  Thames  at  RiehBopd 
is  certainly  as  lovely  as  the  Lnerine 
lake ;  yet  who  ever  thought  of  raid- 
ing Bamty  and  Love  to  glide  over  it 
wUh  a  purple  sail,  or  embellished  the 
prow  with  that  burnished  splendoar 
which  gQds  the  drawings  of  Tnnor? 
Perhaps  Seneca's  picture  of  the  lake 
floating  with  roaes  realises  very  nearly 
the  warm  and  sunny  surfaces  of  the 
English  pamter.  We  will  inst  idd, 
as  amusmgly  illustrative  the  ex- 
travagance of  Uie  Boman  bidies  in 
dress,  that  Pliny  notices  the  reoneat 
of  B^ulus  to  one  Aurdia,  to  lesre 
him  a  legacy  of  the  clothes  oi 
the  had  dressed  herself  to  exeade  her 
tctU.  There  is  a  calculation  of  Ar- 
buthnot,  that  a  single  gown  of  cm 
particular  fabric  would  cost  492. 12i. 
the  pound  avoirdupois.  The  mil- 
Imer^  bill  for  a  Latin  Widow  Bar- 
naby  would  have  been  a  serioos 
visitation,  indeed ;  and  might  hafe 
made,  as  Alderman  Cute  would  a- 
press  it,  a  Consul  look  after  his  cob- 
sols! 

We  do  not  follow  the  tale  of  Gallns 
wiUi  anv  more  closeness,  than  may 
seem  to  be  required  by  our  deagn  of 
offeriuff  a  few  vivid  and  aocmnte  il- 
lustrations of  the  private  life  of  the 
Bomans.  Bom  of  humble  and  poor 
parents,  he  rose,  by  the  elastic  energy 
of  his  genius,  to  the  fiivour  of  An- 
gustus  and  the  friendship  of  VirgiL 
The  inscription  of  the  toith  eckwEW 
has  bestowed  immortality  upo**^ 
name.  A  few  particulars  of  nis  me 
may  be  aathered  up  from  the  narra- 
tives of  IHo  Cassius  and  Snetouins; 
but  the  obscurity  that  envelopes 
history  cannot  be  dispersed. 
faU  may  be  jusUy  attnbuted  to  tte 
intemperance  of  some  of  his  poHncal 
remarlra,  when  the  friend  of  the  poet 
forgot  the  favourite  of  the  emperor 
Becker  represents  the  intellipnce  w 
Augustus  s  displeasure  breakii%«w- 
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**Th%  akre  came  with  the  tunica  and 
followed  by  two  otben  bearing  the  toga, 
alreadj  folded  in  the  approTC^  fashion, 
whilst  a  fourth  placed  the  porple  dress- 
shoes  near  the  seat.  Eros  6rst  girded  the 
voder-garment  afresh,  then  threw  over  his 
mster  the  upper  itimea,  taldog  particular 
oare  that  the  broad  strip  of  purple  woven 
iflto  it  might  fall  exactly  across  the  centre 
of  the  breast ;  for  custom  did  not  permit 
of  this  garment  being  girded.  He  then, 
with  tli^  assistance  of  another  slave,  hung 
oee  end  of  the  toga,  woven  of  the  softest 
and  whitest  Milesian  wool,  over  the  left 
shoulder,  so  as  to  fall  far  below  the  knee 
sad  cover  with  its  folds,  which  gradually 
beewne  more  wide,  the  whole  of  the  arm 
down  to  the  band.  The  right  arm  re« 
ttistned  at  liberty,  as  the  voluminous  gar. 
BsoDt  was  passed  at  its  broadest  part 
nador  the  arm,  and  then  brought  forward 
io  front;  the  umfro,  already  arranged  in 
«n  ingenious  fashion,  being  laid  obliquely 
across  the  breast,  so  that  the  well-rounded 
sfaius  almost  reached  the  knee,  and  tlie 
lower  half  ended  at  the  middle  of  the 
shin-bone,  whilst  the  remaining  portion 
wm  once  more  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  hung  down  over  the  arm 
and  back  of  the  person  in  a  mass  of  broad 
and  regular  folds.  Eros  was  occupied 
for  a  kmg  time  before  he  could  get  each 
fbld  into  its  approved  position,  he  then 
reached  for  his  lord  the  polished  hand- 
mirror,  the  thick  silver  plate  of  which 
reflected  every  image  with  perfect  clear- 
ness. Gallus  cast  but  a  single  glance  at 
it»  allowed  bis  feet  to  be  installed  into 
the  tall  shoes,  latched  with  four  |;old 
thongs,  placed  on  his  fiegers  the  nngs 
be  bad  taken  off  over  night,  and  ordered 
Cbresimus  to  be  summoned."— Pp.  117, 
1S8. 

It  accorded  with  the  inflamed  tem- 
per of  Gallus  to  seek  the  busiest 
Uioronghfkre.  Accordingly  he  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  Forum.  An 
officer,  reprimanded  by  the  com- 
mnnder-in-chief  and  leisurely  en- 
jojring  the  sun  before  the  Horse 
Giiaras,  will  illustrate  the  audacity 
of  Gallus.  Here  were  some  of  the 
most  fluhionaUe  shops  of  Rome,  and 
here  might  be  seen,  m  the  swarming 
visitOTS,  types  of  life  in  all  afnes,  from 
the  virtuoso,  who  pretended  to  ad- 
mire some  curious  work  of  art, 

"  Stationed  there 
With  glass  at  eye  and  catalogue  in  hand, 
And  tongue  accomplished  in  the  fulsome 
cant 

And  pedaatry  that  coxcombs  learn  with 
eass,*'^ 

down  to  miss  the  mercei^s  plague,** 
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smilmg  and  chattering  over  the  lit- 
tered counter, — 

And  promising  with  smiles  to  call 
agam." 

"  All  those  features  of  Roman  life, 
and  many  others  of  similar  expres- 
sion, may  be  found  in  the  satire  of 
Martial.  Here  is  the  interior  of  an 
uphol8terer*s  shop 

*  <*£zpensive  cedar  tables,  carefully 
covered  and  supported  by  strong  pillars 
veneered  with  ivory ;  dioner-couches  of 
bronze,  richly  adorned  with  silver  and 
gold  and  inlaid  with  costly  tortoise^hell ; 
besides  trapetophcnB  of  the  most  beautiful 
marble,  with  exquisitely  worked  griffins, 
seats  of  cedar-wood  and  ivory,  candelabra 
and  lamps  of  the  most  various  forms, 
vases  of  all  sorts,  costly  mirrors,  and  a 
hundred  other  objects,  sufficient  to  fur* 
nish  more  than  one  house  io  magnificent 
style.  Some  one  who  hardly  meant  to 
be  a  purchaser  was  just  getting  the  covers 
removed  from  some  of  the  cedar  tables  by 
the  attendant ;  but  he  found  they  were 
not  spotted  to  bis  taste.  A  htxaclinon  of 
tortoise-shell  seemed,  however,  to  attract 
him  amazingly ;  but,  ai^er  measuring  it 
three  or  four  times,  he  said,  '  That  it 
was.  alas !  a  few  inches  too  small  for  the 
cedar-table  for  which  he  had  intended  it.' " 

The  marble  irapezopTiora  are  un- 
derstood to  have  been  a  sort  of  table- 
frame  ;  the  hexacUnan  was  connected 
with  the  dininff-table.  It  is  rather 
curious  to  find  the  early  Roman 
custom  of  sitting  at  meals  gradually 
becoming  refin<S  into  the  orientiu 
posture.  The  original  name  of  the 
dinner-couch  was  triclinium^  which 
accommodated  nine  persons.  Becker 
notices  that  the  introduction  of  round 
tables  led  to  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  seating  the  guests.  Semi- 
circular sofas,  csJled  from  their  shape 
9igma^  being  substituted  for  the  fr/- 
cUnitu  The  round  tables  were  small, 
and  the  sofas  were  adapted  to  hold 
less  than  nine  persons.  The  Roman 
table  was  much  lower  than  ours, 
which  Becker  accounts  for  by  the 
height  of  the  tra^  that  was  placed 
upon  it.  An  epigram  of  Martial 
imbrms  us  that  our  own  custom  of 
having  the  dishes  handed  round  by  a 
servant  prevailed  at  Rome. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression.  Re- 
tuminjf  to  Gallus  in  his  shopping 
excursion,  we  find  him  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  jeweller,  where  cups 
of  precious  stones,  Babylonian  car- 
pet^ splendid^igbraceielv^&^^lken 
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dresses,  tempted  and  bewildered  tbe 
opulent  purchaser.  Becker  has  ascer- 
tained tbat  the  raw  silk  was  bhumi- 
factured  at  Rome,  and  that  the  most 
celebrated  weavers  lived  in  the  Vicus 
Tuscus. 

The  ninth  scene  introduces  us  to  a 
splendid  banquet  in  the  house  of 
Lentulus.  We  look  upon  the  ac- 
count of  this  entertainment  as  the 
most  elaborate  and  vivid  picture 
which  the  pen  of  Becker  has  given 
to  us  of  Greek  or  B(Hnan  life.  It 
breathes  all  the  warmth  and  anima* 
tion  of  personal  observation.  We 
are  first  led  to  observe  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements.  In  a  saloon, 
looking  to  the  north,  superb  sofas 
are  placed  round  a  cedar-table ;  the 
lower  parts  of  these  sofas  were  deco- 
rated with  white  hanmngs  embroid- 
ered with  gold,  while  the  nillows, 
jieldii^  deliciouslj  to  the  slightest 
nressure,  were  covered  with  purple. 
Silken  cushions  separated  the  guests, 
who  were  limited  to  six,  one  of  the 
numbers  which  "  Original  Walker" 
justly  deemed  to  be  most  agreeable. 
We  are  naturally  struck  with  the 
vivid  and  de^t  remiaisoence  ^ 
some  supper  with  Augustus  or  Me- 
iich  Virgil  displays  in  his 
descripdon  of  Dkio*s  entertainment 
to  the  Trojan  heroes,— 

**  Stnttoque  super  discumbitor  auro." 

and  in  the  splendid  goblet  —gracem 

femmis  aunwuc— in  which  slie  pledges 
er  distinguished  visitors,  we  recog- 
nise one  of  the  costly  omamente  of  a 
Roman  sideboard  in  the  magnificent 
days  of  Uie  empire.  The  decoration 
of  the  dining-room  marks  the  polished 
taste  of  the  host.  Satm  celebrating 
the  vintage,  in  all  the  nusfa  and  aban- 
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time  smce  we  dhied  at  Dfvondiiie 
House,  but  we  fimcy  that  the  follow- 
ing spedmen  of  family  plate  would 
be  very  d^cult  to  match.  We 
must  lock  for  its  companions  among 
the  old  college  chests  of  Corros  or 
Trinity,  of  which  o«r  reeondite  moid, 
the  excellent  tutor  of  Cains,  hn 
recently  issued  such  adadrabk 
copies: — 

"  la  the  ecBtre  of  tba  flatmh 
Moted  with  tortoita-skell,  stood  as  m 
of  broMS,  on  either  M%  of  which  hwa^ 
nWorpMsiorfl.filledwitbwhiteattdhla^ 
^es,  BfBMrred  b  j  tbo  «t  of  tho 
uBtil  this  period  of  thayMT ;  on  the  fcKk 
of  the  beast  lat  a  S^as,  fnm  wkM 
akin  the  moot  delieioiu  fenna  flowed 
npon  the  nmem  beaeath.  Near  thit.oo 
two  ailfwr  gndiroiw,  lay  ddiwidy 
dressed  sausages,  beaeaih  whidi  Sfrim 
phims,  mixed  with  the  seed  of  the  fMBM- 
granate,  presented  the  appeawace  oT 
glowing  coais.  Around  stood  sBfer 
dishes^  eontaining  aspafagns,  UeUM, 
radishes,  and  other  prodoetions  of  ib« 

Krden,  hi  addition  to  kctrta,  flaroared 
th  with  Dunt  and  rve,  and  with  BjMft- 
tme  tuvfia,  and  dressed  sneib  and  off 
tefs,  whilst  freoh  ones  In  ahoHlaDce 
were  handed  rrand.  The  companr  ex- 
Messed  their  adnuration  of  their  host'i 
fueiful  inveation,  and  thwi  proceeded  to 
b^  thensdvea  to  what  eacii,  aocardmg: 
to  his  taste,  eonsidered  the  best  laeeotire 
of  an  appetite.  At  tbe  same  time  sbrei 
earned  round,  in  golden  gt^lets,  tbe 
muUum,  composed  of  Hymettian  hoaey 
and  Falemias  wines.  They  were  stiB 
oeeapted  ni  tasting  tbe  sereral  deheades. 
when  a  second  and  smaller  tray  ww 
brought  in,  and  placed  in  a  yacant  wpoi 
withm  the  fiiat,  to  winch  it  did  not  jMd 
in  point  of  singularity.  In  m  elegnt 
basket  sat  a  ben,  ingeniously  earted  oat 
of  wood,  with  outspread  wings,  as  if  shi 
werebroodinjf.  Straightway  entered  ^ 
slaves,  who  b^an  searching  in  the  cbw 
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widk  a  hn^,  in  Iviicb  the  guetts  at  A« 
oppw  ssAlk  wW  Wire  WMev  atqaainted 
with  Ike  mtmt,  ;  '  o«v  imnd's 

eook  nadflistndc  wiril  1k>w'  tor  dim  tggt 
tbtt  biire  beett  alrewly  Mt  upon.'  The 
Pewnian^  thee  for  the  fint  tisiertaMrhed 
Uiel  iu  tliell  wee  not  Bateral,  bot  na^e 
of  doughy  and  tbet  a  ht  fig-pecker  waa 
hidden  in  the  yo|k,  whidi  wag  strongly 
•earned  with  pepper/' 

The  fine  coane  of  tlte  eoiui  IbBoirs 
after  a  brief  iatemlt'<-* 

"  A  eMe  of  mall  diahet  covered  with 
Booh  meete  ae  were  to  be  »et  with  My 
at  the  tabke  of  plebeiane,  waa  ranged 
aiouod  a  alip  of  natural  iuri^  on  wluch 
la;  a  honeycemb,  A  slave  carried  round 
the  bread  iu  a  silYer  basket^  and  iht 
goflsts  were  preparing,  (hough  with  evi- 
dent rexation,  to  help  themaelves  to 
chick-peas  and  small  fish,  when,  at  a 
•ign  from  Lentuhis,  two  sieves  harried 
forward  end  took  g8  the  upper  pert  of 
the  trey,  under  which  a  number  of  disbaa; 
preeenling  a  rich  scleetion  of  daintiea, 
were  coaeeeled.  There  were  ring-dovee 
and  ield-liaree,  eapooa  and  ducka,  muUete 
of  three  pounda  weight,  and  turbot ;  and 
in  the  centre  a  fatted  bare,  which,  by 
meana  of  artificial  winga,  the  itrucUnr  bad 
iagenioualy  changed  into  a  pegasus.  The 
coiapany,  on  the  lectui  summui,  was  agree* 
ably  surprised,  and  applauded  the  host 
with  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  scissor 
iasmediateiy  approached,  and  with  great 
aolennity  and  ahnoat  ki  musical  time, 
began  to  carve.  On  the  disappearance 
of  the  first  course,  much  conversation 
was  kept  up,  but  no  long  interval  was 
allowed  for  talking.  Four  slaves  soon 
entered  to  the  sound  of  horns,  bearing 
the  second  course,  which  consisted  of  a 
huge  boar,  surrounded  by  eight  sucking 
pigs,  made  of  sweet  paste  b^  the  ex- 
perienced baker,  and  surprisingly  like 
rael  onee.  On  the  tusks  or  the  boar  hung 
little  beakets,  woven  with  palm-twigs, 
aid  eentetning  Syrian  and  Tbebaa  datce. 
Aaotber  jciiior,  reaemldBig  %  jdgw,  in 
fall  oeetnme,  now  approeened  the  tMa, 
and,  with  an  imesenee  kni£»«  eomasenoed 
cutting  up  the  boar,  pronounced  by 
LeatuTus  to  be  a  genuine  Umbrian.  In 
the  meantime  the  boys  handed  the  dates, 
and  gave  to  each  guest  one  of  the  piga 
as  apophareta.  On  a  ^iven  signal,  the 
slavee  removed  the  dish,  and  brought 
another  containing  peacocks,  pheasants, 
the  Krers  of  geese,  end  rare  fish.  At 
length  this  course  also  was  removed,  the 
daves  wiped  the  table,  and  cleared  away 
with  bMooia  of  palm-twiga  the  fragmenU 
thet  had  iallen  on  the  floor,  strewing  it 
at  tie  same  tioie  with  sawdust  dyed  with 
sMniam  aad  pleasant  -  smelling  saffron. 
Whilst  this  was  being  done,  the  eyes  of  the 
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gnesta  were  suddenly  aftraeted  upwards 
by  a  noise  overhead;  ^  ceiKng^  opened, 
and  a  large  silver  hoop,  on  which  wete 
ointaMit-bottlee  of  silver  and  alabaater, 
silver  gaslends  with  bsnntiMly  ebiseUeil 
leevee  and  eirelets,  and  other  triflee^to 
be  shered  among  the  guests  as  ap^phoriu, 
descended  upon  the  table.  In  the  mean* 
time  the  dessert  had  been  served,  wherein 
the  new  baker,  whom  Lentulns  had  pur- 
ehased  for  100,000  sesterces,  jfave  a 
specimen  of  his  skiH.  In  addttien  ta 
innumerable  articles  of  pastiy ,  there  were 
attiieial  mussels,  field-Anree  filled  with 
dried  grapes  aad  almonds,  and  many  other 
tiitngi  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  middle 
siood  a  weO^medelled  Vertwnnus,  who 
held  in  hie  apron  a  great  variety  of  firaita. 
Around  lay  tweet  quinoee,  stuck  full  of 
almonds,  and  having  the  appearance  of 
see^rchins,  with  muons  cut  into  varioua 
shapes.  Whilst  the  party  was  praising 
the  fancy  of  the  baker,  a  slave  handect 
round  tooth  .picks,  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  masiich-pistachio,  and  Lentnlus  xn« 
▼ifed  the  gnests  to  assist  themselves  to 
tbe  coaibctionary  and  frmu  with  which 
the  god  was  loaded.  Tbe  Perasiaae. 
who  were  pertienlarly  aetooiBhed  by  the 
gifu  of  Vertnaaaus  at  each  a  seasea^ 
stretched  across  the  table  and  seised  the 
inviting  apples  and  grapes,  but  drew 
back  in  affright,  when,  as  they  touched 
them,  a  stream  of  saffron,  discharged  from 
the  fiuit,  besprinkled  them.  Tbe  merri- 
ment became  general,  when  several  of 
the  guests  attempted  cautiously  to  heUp 
themselves  to  the  mysterious  fruit,  and 
each  tine  a  red  stream  shot  forth."— 
Pp.  127-140b 

Thb  18  at  once  one  of  the  liveliest 
and  most  instructive  accounts  of  a 
Boman  banquet,  which  it  has  ever 
b^n  our  fortune  to  read.  It  has  of 
course  none  of  the  fietion  of  Smollett, 
being  a  careful  compilation  of  par- 
ticulars from  Latin  authors ;  a  curi- 
ous specimen  of  mosaic  gastronomy, 
in  wmdi  each  piece  bears  the  mark 
of  the  manufactory  from  which  it 
was  taken.  Fetronius,  Martial,  and 
riantus,  are  among  the  chief  author- 
ities. But  the  most  diligent  discrimi- 
nation and  industry  cannot  preserve 
a  description  of  Eomui  festivity  al- 
together free  from  the  appearance  of 
exa^ration.  One  of  tne  tempting 
dishes  of  the  supper  which  Pliny 
had  prepared  for  his  friend  S.  Clarus, 
consMtedof  three  snails;  a  fiunous 
delicacy  of  the  Latin  table,  and  some- 
times raised  by  the  skilful  breeder  to 
so  marvellous  a  stise,  that  a  single 
shell  is  said  to  have  been  eanable  of 
holdmg  ten  qu|l^  by  C§rt^i^J^ord 


SpenBer*s  prixe  ox  is  a  more  agree- 
able spectacle  than  Hirpuiu8*8  prize 
snail. 

The  culinary  eeonomy  of  Gallus 
may  admit  of  some  slight  illustrations 
which  Becker  has  himself  occasion- 
ally supplied  in  his  notes ;  these  we 
shall  embody  and  expand.  The  eo'- 
rum  was  a  po]jular  sauce,  supposed  to 
correspond  with  the  modem  caviare^ 
being,  like  it,  the  produce  of  a  sea- 
fish.  Every  reader  of  Horace  knows 
the  fame  of  the  mulku.  The  price 
of  particularly  fine  fish  of  this  species 
would  have  astonished  the  Muidon 
House;  one  weighing  six  pounds 
brought  74/.  in  solid  money,  being 
12/.  6«.  per  pound.  PerKaps  the 
Chinese  are  the  only  modem  nation 
whose  cookery  would  ftimish  a  fair 
parallel;  to  say  nothing  of  their  edi- 
ble birds*-ne8t8L,  for  which  exorbitant 
sums  are  given,  a  little  plate  of 
roasted  ice  costs  at  Fekin  about  forty 
shillings.  The  oysters  were  im- 
ported from  England,  and  an  edu- 
cated Apicius  distinguished  immedi- 
ately a  trae  native  from  an  alkn  or 
foreigner;  just  as  the  same  practised 
lip  would  assign  the  proper  birth- 
place—whether Umbrian,  Lucanian, 
or  Tuscan — of  the  majestic  boar. 
The  boar  of  the  Roman  table  was 
our  venison,  and  was  resarded  in  the 
same  light  as  those  noble  haunches 
which  county  M.P.'s  distribute  among 
the  neighbouring  manor-houses.  The 
present  of  a  boar  to  a  gentleman  in 
lodgings  was  often  more  flattering 
than  convenient.  Becker  refers  to 
Martial  for  an  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  serving  up  this  important 
dish.  Martial,  who  was  great  among 
the  Fudge  family  of  lS>me,  some- 
times received  a  basket  of  this  sort 
fVom  the  Lansdownes  of  the  Aven- 
tine.  Of  course  the  boar  was  the 
dish  of  a  dinner.  The  heart  tumed 
to  it  as  to  the  final  object  of  the 
day's  existence.  It  was  proper  that 
such  a  luminary  should  be  encircled 
by  his  attendant  stars.  Aocordii^ly, 
the  eight  sucking  pigs,  composed  of 


upon  it  The  Romaiit  had  no  wwd 

for  table-cloth  in  the  language.  Eveu 
Augostos  could  not  pteaae  the  e^ 
of  viml  with  a  beautiful  pattern  m 
damask.  The  interposition  of  a  pur- 
ple duster  between  Uie  various  pauses 
of  the  repast,  afforded  a  verr  poor 
substitute.  In  fiict,  the  linen  depart- 
ment seem  to  have  been  supplied 
on  the  same  principle  that  regulates 
an  establishment  at  Stockwell  or 
Chelsea — every  g^est  brought  his 
own  napkin ;  uid  why  not  his  fork 
and  silver  spoon?  Ijie  abeenoe  of 
knives  was  simply  owing  to  taste— 
they  had  them ;  but  only  the  carver 
thought  it  worth  while  to  empk^ 
them.  In  the  mode  of  serving  a 
dinner  we  notice  one  peculiarity  Uiat 
might  be  imitated  with  advantage; 
the  dishes  were  not  brought  in  sin^y, 
but  a  complete  course  was  placed  on 
the  table  in  trays,  which  were  fte* 
ouently  remarkable  for  the  ^len- 
dour  and  costliness  of  the  workman- 
ship and  materials.  The  dishes  varied 
from  clay  to  salver,  adorned  with 
eng^vings,  and  the  most  delicate 
curiosities  of  the  chaser.  The  Bo- 
man  side -board  surpassed  any  ar- 
ticle of  that  kind  m  an  English 
dinine-room,  its  shib  beinff  formed  of 
marble  or  silver,  on  which  the  most 
magnificent  pieces  of  family  plate 
were  conspicuously  displayed.  Thm 
Virgil,— 

"  iDgens  argentnm  mentis,  coelaCaque  in 
•aro 

Fortia  facta  patruro,  aeriea  loogissima 
rerum. 

The  sweet  -  smelling  saw  -  dust, 
swept  by  a  palm-tvrig  besom,  is  ne- 
vertheless very  pleasantly  replaced 
among  ourselves  by  the  salt  and 
yieldiik  Turkey  caipet  The  rush- 
floor  of  our  magnificent  nobles  in  the 
sixteenth  century  will  be  reodlected. 
The  same  mixture  of  squalor  and 
luxury  may  be  traced  in  the  Rodub 
manner  or  The  use  oftBe 

oil-lamp,  was  umveraal,  and  ereiy 
Cgraoe  of  invention  was  exlmusted  to 
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the  orifice  for  poorii^  in  the  oil  was 
{mall,  special,  boat-tike  veasds,  tn- 
fundiMa^  having  in  front  a  small 
aole  only,  were  used.  Instmments 
fere  also  used  for  snnffinc  the  wicks, 
ind  were  fastened  by  a  chain  to  the 
top ;  small  pincers  for  raising  the 
fick  have  also  been  found  at  Pom- 
jeii  m  great  numbers.  When  a 
igare  stood  upon  the  lamp,  it  some- 
imes  held  this  instrument  by  a  chain 
n  its  hand.**  The  picturesque  of 
^t,  if  we  may  so  speak,  was  ad- 
nirably  understood  and  realised  by 
iieBoanans.  Mr.  Rogers  has  pointed 
rat  the  exquisite  arrangement  of  the 
ights  in  the  banquet-hall  of  the 
^haginian  queen.  The  poet  makes 
the  lustre  fkll  from  the  caling, — 

'  Dependent  lychni  laquearibns  anreis, 
[ocensi,  ei  noctem  flammis  faoalia  vin- 
cont" 

The  use  of  wax-candles,  as  in  this 
passage,  obviated  the  unpleasantness 
)f  the  oil-fed  lamp.  In  a  similar 
aamier,  the  "  starry  lamps"  of  Mil- 
m  from  the  arched  roof  ^yielded 
Jght  as  from  a  sky."  The  most 
earned  criticism  ofpainting  has  esta- 
t)Iished  the  truth  or  this  ancient  rule 
>f  poetic  art,  and  hence  the  remark 
)f  the  profound  Da  Vinci,—"  II  hane 
p^nde^  ed  dUoy  e  rum  troppo  poiente^ 
ttrd  qveUof  che  render^  te  particole 
y  corpi  moUo  grated  It  is  easv  to 
x>nceive  how  exquisitely  this  udnt 
ret  rich  twilight  luomonised  with  the 
lelicate  colours  of  costume,  "  et  pic* 
!»R  croceo  vdamen  acantho  and 
tK>w  the  glowing  countenance  of 
Mu8  must  have  shone  into  the  vo- 
luptuous eyes  oi  Dido  pressing  the 
ihild  to  her  heart !  *  And,  pernans, 
regarding  it  in  relation  to  tne 
general  chanuster  and  decoration  of 


their  domestic  interiors,  we  shall  see 
additional  reasons  for  believing  the 
custom  of  wearing  garlands  at  festive 
entertainments  to  have  been  a  grace- 
ful characteristic  of  Roman  manners. 
Very  little,  however,  is  known  of 
their  composition  or  distribution ; 
and  we  shall  only  observe  that  a 
Latin  exquisite,  with  a  festoon  of 
flowers  round  his  neck,  might  afford 
to  smile  at  a  Youn^  Englander  from 
the  Albany  in  a  white  stock  and  steel 
buckle;  and  assuredly  the  poorest 
citizen,  with  his  head  bare,  would 
have  had  ^reat  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing the  action  of  his  risible  nerves  at 
the  glossy  pyramid  of  a  four-and- 
nine! 

The  description  of  a  Eoman  din- 
ner-party would  not  be  complete 
without  a  specimen  of  the  conversa- 
tion ;  we  <}uote,  therefore,  two  little 
stories  which  remind  the  reader  of 
some  of  the  strange  narratives  in  our 
fairy-history  and  popular  demonolo- 
gy.  The  straw  doll  left  in  the  place 
of  the  child  bears  the  true  sign  of  the 
good  people  of  our  own  meadow-rihcs. 
We  may  add,  though  every  schow 
rememl}ers  the  fact,  that  one  of  the 
letters  of  Pliny  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  all  the  famous  ghost-stories 
of  modem  times,  from  the  Cock 
Lane  specimen  to  the  last  appear- 
ance in  Wbitechapel  churchyard. 
Nor  should  it  be  forootten  that  these 
tales  are  taken  by  Seeker  from  the 
amusmg  history  of  Petronins.  The 
professor  accounts  for  the  comparative 
paucity  of  fabulous  stories  among  the 
Komans  by  their  inclusion  in  the 
mythology.  The  English  legend  of 
a  &iry  would  have  been  the  Latin 
prodigy  of  a  god.  The  reader  will 
please  to  remember  that  the  following 
anecdote  is  told  by  Bassus  at  that 
most  thrilling  instant,  when  the  Ro- 


*  Becker  gires  us  a  reiy  good  specimen  of  lighting  in  one  of  the  saloons  of  Gal. 
los,— <•  The  lamps  had  been  long  shining  in  the  marhle  panels  of  the  walls  of  the 
'nciiiitaciii,  where  Earinos,  with  as&istants,  was  making  preparations,  under  the  direc. 
lioQ  of  the  tricliniarch,  for  the  uoctnrnal  eommiuatio.  Upon  the  polished  tables 
t>etireen  the  tapestried  conches  stood  an  elegant  bronze  candelabrum,  in  the  form  of 
tliestaa  of  a  tree,  from  the  wintry  and  almost  leafless  branches  of  which  four  two- 
lamed  temps,  emulating  each  other  in  beauty  of  shape,  were  suspended.  O  ther  lamps 
bung  bj  chains  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  richly  gilt  and  ingeniously  inlaid  with 
•Tory,  in  order  to  expel  the  darkness  of  night  from  all  parts  of  the  saloon.  A  number 
of  costly  goblets  and  larger  vessels  were  arranged  on  two  silver  sideboards,  and  on 
one  of  them  a  slave  was  just  placing  another  vessel  6lled  with  snow,  together  with  its 
fttlum,  and  on  the  other  was  tlie  steaming  caldarium,  containing  water  kept  constantly 
boiliag  by  coals  in  its  inner  cylinder,  in  case  any  of  the  guests  should  prefer  the  calda, 
tKe  dnnk  of  winter,  to  the  snow-drink,  for  which  he  might  think  the  season  was  not 
■uflScientlv  advanced/'  r"r^r^c^]o 
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Mh  Oger  k  mfktg  fais  kmg  knife 
erer  the  bisBing  bo«r.  Some  one 
had  alHided  to  the  posnbOitj  of  a 
dftean  tmisibniHitlofi  in  that  re- 
gpeeted  animal;  others  laughed.  The 
for  metamorphosis,  they  ex- 
ehiimed,  ¥rere  p»t 

'  Lmgli  as  yon  will/  said  Bassos, '  it 
slin  eaimot  be  denied.  Onfy  the  other 
di^,  one  who  wm  ibrmerly  a  slare  to  a 
BM  in  hui^U  ctocosBStaaees  ai  Capoa, 
Wtt  bat  now  becone  a  lich  Ifaednaan,  tf 
latad  10  Bie  a  cireumataaee  wbkh  ba  bad 
bimaelfexparieiiaed;  itisenougbtoBMka 
one's  bair  stand  on  end.  If  not  displeas- 
ing to  jon,  I  will  communicate  it.'  The 
company,  partly  from  curioeity,  and  partly 
wisbiDg  tor  a  laugh  agamst  Bassus, 
beggea  him  to  tell  the  story,  and  he  thus 
began :   *  When  I  was  a  slave,'  related 
niy  infomant,  *  I  happened,  by  the  dis- 
MBsation  of  (be.  gode,  to  oanceive  a  tik* 
lag  lot  an  ian.kaepef*s  wile ;  not  from 
aa  uiawortby  passion,  but  baeansa  dm 
Barer  denied  me  what  I  asked  for,  and 
any  thing  I  sated  and  gave  into  her 
charge  1  was  sure  aot  to  be  cheated  of. 
Her  bnsband  had  a  small  villa  at  the  fifth 
milestone,  and,  as  it  chanced,  fell  sick 
there  and  died.   In  misfortune,  thought 
I,  we  know  our  friends,  and  thereK)re 
considered  how  I  could  get  to  my  friend 
at  the  villa.   My  master  was  by  accident 
absent  from  Capna,  btrt  a  stranger— a 
warrior— was  stopping  in  our  bouse ;  of 
bim  I  made  a  confidant,  begging  that  ha 
wevld  aoeonpaay  me  in  the  night  to  the 
villa,  and  be  eeaseated  to  do  ao.  We 
waited  for  tbe  time  of  the  cock-crowing, 
and  than  stole  off  ^  the  moon  was  shining, 
and  it  was  as  dear  as  mid-day.  About 
half-way,  by  tbe  side  of  (he  road,  was  a 
group  of  sepulchral  monuments,  at  which 
my  companion  stopped  on  some  pretence 
or  other :  but  I  went  on,  stngine  a  sonff 
and  gazmg  at  the  sim.    At  length  I 
looked  rooM,  and  saw  sny  compaaiea 
stsndMg  in  the  road.   He  took  off  bia 
ekdiaa  and  laidtim  down,  Aan  want 
round  them  in  a  circle,  apat  three  times 
upon  them,  and  immediately  became  a 
wolf.   He  ntxt  began  to  howl,  and  then 
dashed  into  the  thicket.   At  first  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  but  at  length  an. 
proached  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
clothes  with  me  ;  but,  behold !  they  had 
become  stoae.  Horror-stricken,  I  drew 
my  sword,  and  continued  slashing  it 
about  in  the  air  until  I  reached  the  villa. 
I  entered  tbe  bouse  breathless,  the  sweat 
dropped  from  me,  and  it  was  long  before 
I  recovered  myself.    My  friend  was 
astonished  at  my  visiting  her  at  such  an 
unusual  hour.     '  Had  you  only  come 
sooner,'  said  she,  'you  might  have 
assisted  us,  for  a  wolf  has  been  break* 


'ikeRmMM.  [October, 

i^g  into  tbe  viDs  and  dcatvoyigf  se- 
vesal  sbaep;  but  he  did  not  esesW 

with  impuiity.  fof  my  slava  haa  aisRed 
him  through  with  a  spaar.'     1  dM 
dared,  and  aoald  not  obtaa  any  deif 
during  that  aight,   Aa  soott  aa  it  wa^ 
day  I  baatened  hoasawards,  aad  asw,o; 
reaching  the  plaoa  where  tha  doAe^ 
had  lain,  nothing  more  than  a  large  stai^ 
of  blood  }  but  found  the  warrior  lying  u 
bed  at  home,  and  a  surgeoa  bambgisj 
bis  neck.  I  then  became  aware  that  h 
was  one  of  those  whom  we  call  vtnipdiii 
and  could  never  afterwards  eat  bread  k 
bis  company.'   Thia  was  tbe  nan's  story 
S«f  what  you  will,  such  tbiags  afttj 
happen.'   The  oompanx  lasghad  U  mi 
jaeted  the  narrator,  who  eadearound  1^ 
pbilosoplucal  arguments  to  detod  k^ 
credulity.   At  length  the  aaeond 
sian,  who  sat  in  the  loweat  pbce,  sad] 
<  Bassus  may  not  be  so  very  wrong  sft^ 
all ;  for  some  time  since  I  bought  a  dsf^ 
who  had  formerly  lived  at  Miletns,  td 
who  told  me  a  w(»derful  story  ia  thi 
following  words,  '  In  tbe  house  where  1 
served,  a  boy  — beautiful  aa  astrtee- 
haddied.   His  mother  was  iacoassli^ 
aad  all  were  steading  mottndng  vm 
the  bad,  when  tbe  ttrigm  wtiB  ben^ 
sbrirtittg  round  tbe  bouse.    There  wti 
in  tbe  family  a  CappadeciaB,  a  tall  dariii( 
fellow,  who  had  once  overcome  a  mad 
This  man,  having  seized  a  sword,  lan  oej 
of  doors,  with  bis  left  band  caatioosij 
concealed  in  his  mantle,  and  cut  one  ^ 
the  hags  in  two.   We  heard  their  diriel^ 
although  we  saw  nothing ;  but  tbe  Cip- 
padocian  staggered  backwards  apoa  i 
eoucb,  and  his  whole  body  beeans 
Muees  if  he  had  been  beatiui,  for  he 
basn  touched  by  tbe  baadsof  the  wilcta« 
He  closed  tbe  beusaidoor  again;  ^ 
when  the  mother  returned  to  her  w 
child,  she  saw  with  horror  that  thesfr^ 
had  already  teken  away  tbe  body,  m 
left  a  straw  doll  iu  its  place ! ' " 

We  arc  here,  though  relucisDtljt 
compelled  to  conclade  our  ohsern* 
tions  on  Callus ;  but  we  should  bd 
unjust  to  Becker's  veiy  intortri- 
0U8  and  carefhl  transuttor,  if  ^ 
closed  this  subject  without  sos^ 
notice  of  his  clums  to  our  thsnb 
and  good  ofdnion*  In  introdsdoi 
these  learned  tales  of  OMc^ 
and  Oidima  to  English  readers,  Mr 
Metcalfe  has  done  nraeh  more  thtf 
we  uaraally  expect  or  leeclvc  ftwa 
one  who  undertakes  the  renidB  oft 
book  into  another  language.  He  1^ 
not  only  translated,  hut  reaiwngej 
his  original.  The  phjsiognomj  ^ 
German  works  »  general,  as  vt^^l 
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not  of  the  most  attraetire  clmnct<fr. 
In  itsearches  into  antkpity,  tbw  re- 
polfflTenefls  of  feature  is  particularly 
lemarkaUe.  Mr.  Metcalfe's  first 
step,  therefore,  was  to  change  the 
i^pearance  of  these  Greek  and  Ro- 
aum  stories.  Eadi  scene,  as  it  came 
from  the  pen  of  Becker,  was  separated 
from  its  successor  by  elaborate  notes 
and  curious  disqulsitkms ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, resembled  a  pleasant  garden 
broken  up  into  fragments,  by  tbom 
hedges  with  a  deep  ditch  on  either 
lide.  To  fin  up  the  ditch  and  cut 
down  the  hedge  was  obvioudly  the 
Jbit  thing  to  accomplished.  The 
limproYement  was  happily  effected. 
The  notes  were  transferred  to  the 
£x>t  of  the  page,  and  the  disquisitions 
^mnd  an  im>ropriate  home  in  the 
^pendix.  In  this  manner  the  strem 
OT  the  story  was  suffered  to  flow  hi 
t  dear  and  uninterrupted  current, 
fbrough  the  classic  scenery  that 
eorered  its  banks.  Some  slight  ab- 
kreviation  of  the  author's  unwearied 
itsearch  was  also  judged  to  be  ex- 


pedient. Min<»  iDuftratiimi  bare 
been  omitted,  abfCmse  inquiiieB 
avoided,  and  masj  proAue  leleranoes 
indicated,  inateaa  of  being  quoted. 
The  result  of  these  eflbrts  has  been 
rery  sads£M!t<Mry.  Mr.  MetoOfe  has 
followed  the  footstep*  of  the  Profes- 
sor with  the  modesty  CKfa  g^itleman 
andtheeaseofaidiolar.  We  should 
hope  that  the  wdcome  of  Ckarkke 
ana  €kdhui  will  encourage  him  to 
turn  oyer  some  new  loif  in  the  golden 
rohune  of  Atb^dan  ot  Latin  setimi. 
We  know  not  any  page  in  which 
there  is  more  space  for  the  rich  illu- 
mination and  ornamental  writing  of 
erudition  and  taste.  An  early  ac- 
qui^tanee  with  the  clasncs,**  is  the 
el^;ant  remark  of  Bishop  Hurd,  is 
what  may  be  called  the  good-breed- 
ing of  poetry,  as  it  girea  a  certain 
graeefblness  to  the  mind  that  con- 
tracted it  in  youth.*'  This  good 
breeding  we  coumder  Mr.  Metcalfe's 
translations  of  Becker  to  supply  in 
a  very  interesting  manner. 


A  LEGEND  OF  FLODDEN  FIELD* 

"  MiB«  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field, 
And  Dot  a  hiatory.'*-JScoTT. 


Aimmr  had  arrived ;  the  siekk  was 
>heidy  in  the  corn,  and  an  abund- 
Ukt  harvest  promised,  to  amply  re- 
compense the  peasant's  labour,  when 
even  the  remotest  glens  which 
border— 

"  Tweed  s  fair  river,  broad  and  deep,** 

disturbed  by  alarmmg  mmoursi 
w^eh^  wkhin  a  week,  received  a 
wl  oonfinDatkm.  Tnflnenaed  by 
Fiendi  intrigue,  it  was  reported  thai 
ft  rapture  with  England  waa  eon* 
toniteed  by  the  Scottish  kfaw;  and 
»tt  ooncentratwo  of  the  royal  array 
^  the  immediate  vidnity  of  tM 
capital  gftve  a  fearful  ^note  of  pre- 
'^j^;^"'  StiU  hostilities  had  not 
declared.  Heniy  was  in 
^'viee;  but  his  queen,  Catherine, 

de^mtched  an  embassy  to  the 
^<>}<vous  monarch,  to  accommodate 
^-M^  dilfieiaices  if  it  were  pos- 
^"1^  and  prevent  an  unneoeasary 


appeal  to  the  swovd*  It  was  well 
known  that  many  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  were  oppoaed  to  a  waar  with 
England;  and  therefore,  it  was 
hoped,  rather  than  expected,  that 
the  ehampioa  of  the  dtuaea**  miffht 
yet  be  induced  to  sacrifice  his 
ffallaotry  to  better  sense,  and  to 
ooubt  whether  '^a  torquos  ring*** 

his  country  lato^a^oon^ 
neig^bouriM  khigdom,  whidi,  no 
natter  how  it  might  eveatuate,  must 
entail  an  enonnons  ksa  of  life  and 
propertv  upon  the  victors  and  tiM 
vanquished.  In  a  lon^  straAb, 
emboaomed  anMW  the  Cheviots,  a 
gentleaaan  of  the  houae  of  Nithsdalc 
resided  in  the  same  dwelling-place 
where  fot  three  centuries  his  an- 
cestors had  lived  and  died.  Pro- 
bity, it  would  be  more  coneet  to 
say  whm  thelv  Ibnaral  rites  had 
been  peribrmed)  for  in  a  lawieas  and 


*  Piscottte  says  tbat  the  queen  of  France,  in  addition  to  a  "  torquoia  ring  and 
gjove,**  added  a  more  tubstantial  consideration  lo  induce  James  to  commit  a  breach  of 
^*  l*«ce,  namely,  fourteen  thousand  crowns. 
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QDsetaed  (I^IS),  more  spirits 
passed  in  midni^t  raids  or  battle- 
fields than  on  the  peaceful  death- 
bed, where  afibetion  smoothed  the 
pillow  of  the  sufferer,  and  religion 
whispered  to  the  departing  soul  that 
time  was  merging  into  eternity. 

Hueh  Maxwell  traced  his  lineaee 
to  Ruph  de  Macuswell,  one  of  the 
boldest  of  the  Norman  barons  who 
followed  the  first  William,  and 
founded  the  proudest  families  of 
Britain.  The  haughty  earl,  who 
ruled  a  clan  then  the  most  warlike 
and  powerful  on  the  borders,  ad- 
mitted his  relationship,  and  termed 
Hugh  '^his  loving  cousin;**  and 
although  many  of  the  chiefs  could 
bring  one  hundred  retainers  to  the 
field  when  Lord  Nithsdale  unfurled 
his  banner,  a  hardier  band  of 
daring  horsemen  never  rode  at  a 
knight*s  back  than  the  dosen  moss- 
troopers who  pricked  at  the  command 
of  Dark  Hugh  of  Glensleath. 

The  man  who  makes  not  a  ^il- 
grimaffe  to  that  classic  region  which 
Scott  has  hallowed  must  be  dead  to 
the  charms  of  romance.  Putting 
aside  legends  of  love  and  war  with 
which  the  borders  teem,  he  who 
admires  pastoral  beauty  blended  with 
*'auld  world**  reminiscences  will  find 

the  debateable  land**  rife  with  both. 
If  the  pilgrim  confines  his  wanderings 
to  the  bulks  of  Tweed,  he  will  meet 

ruins  grey,**  rearing  their  crumbling 
walls  amidst  the  exquisite  fertility 
by  which  modem  husbandry  has 
cnanged  morass  and  moor  into  lux- 
uriant corn-fields,  but  should  he 
wish  .to  view  nature  still  unchan^, 
he  will  find  amidst  the  Grampians 
and  the  Teviots,  ay,  even  yet,  such  a 
valley  as  Glensleath  once  vras. 

Enclosed  by  swelling  height^ 
whose  moorland  surface  was  here  and 
there  interspersed  with  patches  of  ver- 
dure, the  strath,  in  which  Dark  Hugh 
and  his  bold  retainers  were  domicile, 
extended  for  a  coaple  of  miles.  At 
its  opening  to  the  lowlands  the 
valley  vras  sufficiently  broad  to  fur- 
nish a  goodly  range  of  arable  land, 
stretching  for  its  whole  length  on 
both  bamcs  of  a  mountain  rivulet, 
that  united  itself  with  one  of  the 
many  tributaries  which  lose  their 
waters  in  the  Tweed,  gradually  nar- 
rowing, as  it  crept  upwards  among 


^lodden  Field.  [Oetobcr, 

the  hills.  The  valley  termhmted  in 
a  deep  ravine,  into  which  the  deep 
tarn*  vented  itself  over  a  dark  ridge 
of  gp*anite,  and  formed  the  rivulet  we 
have  described. 

Half  way  up  the  glen  the  flat 
ground  expanded;  and  the  stream, 
dividing  for  a  few  hundred  yards, 
insulatel  a  bold  knoll,  on  which  the 
dwelling  of  "  the  lord  of  the  valley" 
was  erected. 

The  building  in  constructioa  and 
appearance  was  similar  to  the  peel-  j 
houses,  then  numerous  on  the  border,  j 
but  of  which,  "  few  and  far  between,** 
'a  specimen  may  still  be  found  by  the 
tourist.  It  was  a  square  tower,  of 
commanding  height,  roofed  with  erey 
fiags,  and  one  comer  omamentea 
a  bartizan.  Comprising  three  storiea, 
the  lower,  which  was  vaulted,  cod- 
tained  the  store-rooms  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  a  most  useful  ap- 
panage for  a  beleaguered  garrison— a 
well  excavated  in  the  rock,  afifordiiig 
a  never-failing  supply  of  pure  spring 
water.  The  second  floor  was  occu- 
pied by  a  spacious  hall,  tolerably 
lighted  on  three  sides  by  iron-barred 
vnndows ;  and  on  the  fourth,  heated, 
when  the  season  required  it,  by  a 
chimney  large  enough  to  roast  a 
sheep  entire.  The  third  floor  was 
partitioned  into  chambers  and  ten- 
anted by  the  owner  of  the  mansioa 
and  the  females  of  his  &mily,  while 
the  servants,  male  and  female,  were 
quartered  in  a  range  of  low  offices 
attached  to  the  town,  and  protected 
by  an  embattled  wall.  "Within  this 
fortified  enclosure,  there  was  space 
sufficient  to  contain  fuel  for  the 
garrison,  and  the  cattle  of  Hugh 
Maxwell  and  his  retainers,  when  to 
expected  raid  obliged  them  to  guard 
against  a  sudden  onsUught  S  the 
enemy. 

Crowded  together,  as  if  for  mutual 
security,  a  dozen  rudely  bnih  cot- 
tages lay  within  a  bow-shot  diitfliee 
of  the  tower ;  and  in  these  the  re- 
tainers of  the  Laird  of  Glensleath 
with  their  fiimilies  were  located.  A 
croft  of  com-land,  and  ri^t  of  pas- 
turage attached  to  each,  was  hela  br 
military  tenure;  and,  as  Manml 
was  a  kind  and  graerous  patron, 
in  return  he  was  bravely  and  iaith- 
fully  served  by  his  retainers.  Gene- 
rally the  English  riders  confined 
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^opcnUionB  to  the  low  country. 
W  remote  as  the  strath  of  Glen- 
I  *•«  WIS,  it  did  not  escape  an  oc- 
visitation.  But  at  that  time 
i^^Jswere  the  order  of  the  day; 
Mfl  Jf  border  rumoor  might  he  ere- 
«ed,  "for  one  hoof  the  Maxwells 
W  the  Maxwells  lifted  three." 
^thtt  simple  method,  the  running 
JWMit  between  their  brother  bor- 
wtra  and  the  occupants  of  Glen- 
■ttw  was  r^larly  balanced,  and 
w  need  scarcely  add  in  favour  of 
thelatter. 

Altbouffh  a  portentous  dond  over- 
Jmg  Ae  land,  a  traveller  who  micht 
BTe  visited  the  strath  on  the  evening 

the  27th  of  August,  1513,  could 
we  seen  naught  there  to  have  in- 
ocated  akrm  or  apprehension.  The 
"ttDuncr  had  been  unusually  warm, 
ttd  the  harvest  was  early  and  abund- 
wt;  evenr  mhabitant  of  Glensleath, 
pom  childhood  to  old  age,  was  busied 
m  the  rye  and  barley-fields;  and 
vhea  the  sun  cast  a  parting  smile 
nwn  the  lone  but  lovely  valley,  half 
we  ripened  grain  which  had  waved 
ni  the  morning  breeze  was  prostrate 
before  the  sickle.  Hugh  Maxwell 
had  given  the  signal  for  rustic  toil  to 
*Me;  the  weary  but  happy  com- 
annity  were  ahready  wenomg  to- 
wuds  the  town,  where,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  a  substan- 
tal  meal  had  been  prepared  for  all 
oaployedinthe  field.  The  kird  of 
Wttaleath  had  dropped  behmd  to 
iiold  confidential  conversation  with 
a  ttTourite  kinsnian,  when  the  latter, 
wnimg  a  hasty  glance  towards  the 
dSnS!  ^  suddenly  ex- 

"Ahomman,  Hugh!  See  how 
w  gun  glints  upon  spear  and  head- 
piece!" *^ 

was  the  reply, "  and,  doubt- 
^  a  rider  from  Carlaverock. 
^uny  on,  Bob,  and  tell  the  good 
^•2!f2'°^°*'^"''^afeabit.   I  will 
stranger  here." 
■      :  borderer  hastened  to 

«e lower.  wMIp  \fo liia 


all  leered  for  the  next  day*s  bridal 
— six  score  Fosters  drinking  to  the 
bridegroom*s  health  —  and  the  M 
knight,  tricked  out  in  all  the  bravery 
a  {^lant  lover  should  shew  before 
his  mistress.  Poor  gentleman !  they 
say  he  spent  a  hun£ed  marks  upon 
his  doublet.  There,  too,  were  the 
stoled  priest  and  gav-dresscd  brides- 
maids:  and  Lady  Margaret  talking 
of  the  Douglas  blood,  and  boasting 
herself  old  Bell-the-cat*s  poor  cousin, 
— much  did  she  marvel,  forsooth, 
that  an  ofishoot  of  the  Nithsdalea 
should  dare  to  look  to  one  so  mnch 
above  him  I  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  can 
fancy  well  how  pleasantly  the  proud 
dame  looked  when  the  tire-woman 
announced  that  the  bird  was  flown, 
and  if  the  rites  proceeded,  that  they 
must  find  the  doughty  knisht  a  mate 
amonff  the  bridesmaids.  And  where 
was  Mabel  Foster  ?  fairly  across  the 
Tweed,  mounted  on  her  own  brown 
jennet,  her  lover  at  her  side,  and  a 
score  of  Maxwells  at  her  back,  who, 
man  for  man,  would  have  ridden 
against  the  flower  of  the  border." 

So  spoke  Dark  Hugh  :  and  as  the 
reader  might  have  formed  an  un- 
favourable impression  of  the  border- 
er*s  exterior  irom  the  soubrijuH  he 
had  obtained  to  distin^piish  him  from 
others  of  the  same  tune,  we  must 
hasten  to  undeceive  him. 

The  Laird  of  Glensleath  was 
scarcely  twenty-five,  his  fi^pire  was 
tall,  slight,  and  sinewy,  muting  ac- 
tivity with  strength.  Nature  had 
been  liber^  to  the  gallant  borderer, 
and  to  personal  grace  her  boon  was 
not  confined,  for  Hugh  Maxwell's 
face  might  have  been  taken  by  an 
artist  as  a  model  of  manly  beauty. 
Every  feature  was  well  proportioned ; 
and  while  pure  white  teeth  and 
jet-black  eyes  gave  him  the  smile 
which  woman  loves  to  look  on,  the 
darkness  of  bis  hair,  the  ^p  brown 
with  which  sun  and  storm  had 
bronzed  his  cheek,— 
«  His  square-turned  joints  and  strength 
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bat  imperfectly  midentood,  and  the 
suooenM  nodi  aad  daring  finrayt  of 
Dark  Hiigh,  so  far  from  erokmg  re- 
probatMm,  had  raised  him  higk  in 
the  estimation  of  the  b(Nrderm  Still 
in  an  age,  "when  the  strong  hand 
gaye  Unr,**  tiiis  olienoe  against  com* 
mon  honeshr  niiflfat  have  heoi  ae- 
eonntedpardonalMe;  aadliadheeoii- 
tented  humelf  with  appropriating  the 
Fo9/ter%'  she^  thedelinqiieBcy  miffht 
have  been  eztennated.  Bot  what 
apdogj  conld  be  made  for  handling 
^  ^the  okl  man's  daughter 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  eTen  those 
who  hdd  in  feudal  hate  the  very 
name  of  Maxwell  admieed  the  spott- 
ing style  in  which  the  abdnction  had 
been  adiieved;  and  the  prettiest 
bridesmaid  among  the  lot,  in  her 
msons,  was  orei&ard  to  snpplicate 
the  Virgin  that,  were  it  the  will  of 
heaven  that  die,  too,  ^onld  be  ran 
away  with,  why  the  sooner  the  trial 
was  over,  and  she  knew  the  worst, 
the  better. 

But  a  few  minates  had  elapsed 
before  the  strange  horseman  issued 
from  the  ravine  that  finrmed  the 
opening  of  the  glra,  and,  at  a  glaiiee. 
Jhxk  Hugh  leeognned  in  the  armed 
rider  the  youngest  brother  oithe  head 
ctf  the  li4xwdls---««  Yoni^  Ralph,*' 
as  he  was  termed,  "  of  CarUTerod^.** 
On  perceiving  his  kmsman  the  horee^ 
man  sirred  forward,  and,  with  his 
esoort,  which  connstedof  half-a-dosen 
light-armed  prickers,  was  soon  beside 
the  laird  of  Glendeath.  Dismount- 
ing, the  youthful  knight  gave  his 
(larger  to  an  attendam,  ai^,  while 
his  small  train  respectfully  fell  back 
out  of  ran^ie  of  heuring,  the  kinsmen 
walked  losurely  towwds  the  town. 
A  few  words  explained  the  onex- 
pectcdvisit;  Ralph Mazw^ brought 
a  summons  to  the  Md. 

"  War  is  the  borderer's  game,"but 
need  it  be  marveled  At  if  the  tidings 
that  the  royal  banner  was  unfurled 
fell  heavily  on  ^e  ear  of  him  who 


;eseane 

vatkm  of  the  viator,  and  when  Mabd 
quitted  the  hall  to  harry  theeranff 
mad,  young  Ralph  nasnkmnti'lys» 
claimed,  as  he  d«Bpea  his  kio«Hi% 
hand,— 

By  heaven,  Hogh  I  Imarvdsol 
that  thou  listened  so  coldly  to  ^ 
news  I  carried.  Mndi  as  i  love 
see  the  old  ea^^e  flutter  m  thecoitie 
of  fonr  haadred  gallant  Maxwdh, 
were  I  in  thy  pkee— Saint  Anditv 
judge  me an^  I  eoold  tear  mpM 
from  the  arms  of  that  peerles  beao^* 
Nay,  there  are  enow  of  the  nameto 
muster  round  the  banner  of  Caiii* 
verock;  nve  thy  retalnen  to  wf 
leadhig.  I  could  not,  for  the  soil 
o'  me  r  ask  thee  to  part  from  betii^ 
like  thy  Mabel's,  nor  dim  die  lustroM 
eye  of  that  fair  Foster,  hy  sunmoh 
ingher  lover  to  the  fiM, 

While  the  young  knight  ^ake,i 
glow  of  red  crimsoned  the  brova 
cheek  of  his  dark  kinsman,  and  hrsin, 
overarching  e^es  "  that  brifffatened  ia 
love,  and  wmch  dariEcned  in  war," 
contracted. 

•*  Nay— nay,  I  cannot  be  aaj^l" 
said  Dark  Hugh;  "thou  meaiMit 
kindly,  kinsman.  What!  Seotlaad 
in  brave  array,  and  Nithsdak's  ban* 
ner  in  the  breeie,  and  a  MaxaeD 
wanting !  God  knows,  Mahd,  hew 
fondly  I  adore,  and  mm  admit  bot 
boldly  I  won  thee ;  yet,  did  Ilovt 
thee  dearer,  a  holier  call  must  be 
obeyed.  Thou,  ffirl,  a  Forter— and, 
foemen  though  they  be,  right  galkot 
is  the  name — ^what  wouldst  thoa  think 
were  he,  for  whom  thoa  left  a  fe^'i 
hall,  to  dally  in  degradti^  safety  in 
thy  bower,  when  the  best  blood  of 
two  brave  kingdoms  met  hand  to 
hand?  No,  no,  dear  Ralph,  more 
than  one  foray  have  we  ridden  ride 
by  side,  and  now,  by  Samt  Andrew! 
we'll  test  the  temper  of  Eiudidi 
metal  together  upon  a  battle-Ddd. 
But  here  comes  supper.  One  word 
before  mv  ladvbird  returns.  Ew- 
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e  tmk  told,  a  tear  was  in  his  eye, 
bd   ^he  dark  bordeier  would  have 
It  a^uaaae  to  betraj  that  erea  on 
>e     point  "^Ins  heart  was  weak.** 
is  krinwman  took  his  hand. 
^  X  hare  ridden  in  foraj  with  tkee, 
ug^li,  and  shoolder  to  shoolder  we*li 
de  a  fidd.    JBefore  I  answer  Uiy 
iqnest,  ril  name  a  half-forgotten 
rcuinstanee — ^tis  but  a  fable,  i^r 
1.     A  boy,  forsooth,  would  mate 
im   with  his  lord*s  retainers,  and 
ike  a  moonlight  ride  across  the  bor- 
sr  and  peep  into  merrie  England, 
he  foray  was  soooessful,  and  a  hun- 
red  head  of  kine  and  sheep  came 
rwing  to  the  Tweed  as  the  bold 
ftcxB  prid^ed  them  forward.  The 
jTd.  was  distant  but  a  mile ;  in  an- 
ther hoar  the  spoil  would  be  far  be- 
tHid  pursuit,  and,  in  boisterous  roer- 
Lment,  the  border  troopers  laughed 
J  think  how  the  Fenwicks  would 
age  and  storm  when  morning  die- 
loeed  a  broken  fold  and  empty  byre, 
[lieir  mirth  was  something  prema- 
aro»  Ibr  suddenly,  and  round  a  shoul- 
to*  oC  a  hill  that  hitherto  had  con- 
sealed  tbdr  advance,  the  kn%;ht  of 
[k>ld0traun  and  a  band  of  straj^ng 
idem  spurred  on  to  gain  the  riTer 
bank  before  the  foragers  eould  reach 
it.    In  a  moment  the  cattle  were 
Bkbandoned,  and  the  Mersemen  rode 
for  life  and  death.   SalHy  lay  in 
flight:  for  what  could  a  score  of 
^[leaneffect  against  a  hundred?  All 
galloppad  onward  fbr  the  Tweed, 
whfle  Bed  Musgrave  dashed  down 
to  interoept  them.  A  short  but  furi- 
ous mSUe  succeeded ;  the  boy*s  steed 
was  lanced,  and,  rearing  over,  the 
dying  horse  fell  upon  the  rider,  and, 
of  course,  his  death  or  captiyitjr  was 
certain.  For  who,  in  the  mce  of  five- 
fold numbers,  would  venture  to  turn 
to  the  rescue?  One  gallant  kinsman, 
however,  desperately  essayed  the  al- 
most hopeless  effort,  strud^  firom  his 
saddle  the  knight  of  Coldstream,  and 
in  llie  confusion  amon^  his  immeiiate 
followers,  in  their  anxiety  to  remount 
their  leader,  the  bov  was  rescued  from 
among  the  horses  feet,  and,  while 
his  preserver  dashed  into  the  Tweed, 
the  youth  clung  to  his  kinsman's 
Btirrup,  and  was  delivered  from  a  fiite 
that  wbdieved  inevitable.  To  whom 
did  BalD^  Maxwell  owe  a  lifb  ?  to 
the  bdoest  rider  on  the  borders — 
diyseU;  dear  Hugh.** 
""iMh!  twas  but  what  any  kh»- 
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man  would  have  dcme.  But  thou 
know*st  my  wishes,  should  Mabel 
need  a  brother.** 

She  has  him  in  Ralph  Maxwell. 
See,  she  comes!  Oh!  that  another 
border  flower,  as  nure  and  peerless 
as  thv  Mabel,  could  be  fbund,  and, 
would  she  but  smile  upon  my  suit,  I 
would  strive  to  win  her,  ay,  though 
the  headman's  axe  should  requite  the 
failure  of  the  effort.** 

The  evening  meal  passed  heavily. 
Without,  the  humbler  revelry  re- 
ceived a  sudden  check  when  the 
alarming  news  was  eonreyed.  to  the 
retainers  of  Glensleath  that  at  day- 
light all  who  could  bear  bow  or  brand 
must  hurry  to  the  gathering  of  Car- 
laverock.  Within,  even  border  hos* 
pitality,  though  taxed  to  its  utter- 
most, could  not  conceal  the  inw«rd 
misery  a  summons  to  the  field  had 
brou^t  Foster  though  she  were^ 
and  mxn  childhood  wont  to  listen  all 
unmoved  to  deeds  of  raid  and  battle, 
the  starting  tear,  the  stifled  sigh,  told 
how  bitterly  fisiir  Mabd  felt  the 
misery  of  parting  from  the  loved  (me. 
In  vatn  the  dark  borderer  essayed  to 
drown  his  sorrow  in  the  goblet :  tite 
effort,  alas!  was  unsuccessful, — fbr 
one  sad  thought  would  still  obtrude 
itself,  the  morrow*s  sun  would  hght 
him  to  the  saddle, — 

And  most  the  day,  so  blithe  tbat  roM» 
And  promised  rapture  in  the  close. 
Before  its  setting  hour  divide 
The  bridegroom  from  tbe  plighted  bride  t 
O  fatal  doom !  it  must !  it  must !  " 

At  last  grief,  hardly  controUec^ 
would  find  an  outbreak ;  the  colour 
fled  from  young  MabeFs  cheeks,  the 
sob  which  proclaims  a  bosom  over- 
diarged  could  be  su^ressed  no  longer 
—  she  strove  to  rise — her  lover's 
anxious  eyes  saw  that  the  effbrt  was 
too  much — ^he  sprang  fh>m  his  seat, 
dasped  his  fainting  mistress  in  his 
arms,  and  bore  her  from  the  hall. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  topped  the 
hiffh  grounds  which  enclosed  the 
viSley  of  Glensleath,  when  its  whole 
community,  like  bees  disturbed,  were 
seen  in  stranse  commotion  from  the 
bartizan  of  the  tower,  whither  the 
kinsmen  had  repaired  to  hold  some 
private  converse  while  the  morning 
meal  was  served  in  the  hall  below. 
It  was  well  that  this  isolated  place 
had  been  chosen  for  the  interview ; 
fmd  feelings  he  ivpiildu>nfitji»^.be« 
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trayed  in  presence  to  any  but  a  fa- 
vourite kinsDian  here  were  freely 
vented,  while  Hugh  Maxwell  con- 
signed his  beauteous  lady  to  his 
cousin's  care.  Not  a  word  escaped 
the  young  knight's  lips,  but  silently 
he  wrung  the  borderer's  hand,  looked 
on  a  melting  eye,  which,  but  a  brief 
month  before,  would  have  kindled  at 
a  call  to  arms,  then  whispered  in  the 
brid^oom's  ear, — 

"  Hugh,  when  I  neglect  the  trust 
thou  hast  confided  to  me,  may  dis- 
honour set  upon  my  crest,  and  Heaven 
reject  the  recreant !" 

The  last  sad  meal  was  over,  the 
secret  partug  of  two  young  hearts, 
whose  aream  of  bliss  had  been  almost 
too  exquisite  for  mortals  to  imagine, 
and  the  dispersion  of  which  had  caused 
the  poignancy  of  grief  attendant  on 
human  mutability,  when  the  bowl  of 
joy,  sparkling  at  the  laughing  lip, 
IS  dasned  from  the  drinker*s  grasp 
by  the  withering  touch  of  unexpected 
misfortune,  this  may  be  fancied  but 
not  written.  The  borderers  were  in 
the  saddle,  Raljph  Maxwell's  pennon 
%\'as  flauntiuff  m  the  wind,  and  as 
powerful  a  brown  charger  as  ever 
tx>re  a  full-armed  kni^t  u^n  a 
battle-field  pawed  the  earth  unpa* 
tiently.  Wny  dallies  the  lingenng 
rider,  while  every  face  besides  re- 
sponded to  the  proud  motto*  with 
which  a  kin^  haa  once  rewarded  the 
alacrity  of  that  gallant  house,  when 
their  royal  master  had  called  them 
to  his  aid?  Goldman!  little  knowest 
thou  the  pangs  the  lover  feels  when  se- 
vered from  a  bride — and  such  a  bride, 
too,  as  Mabel  Foster.  The  knight 
of  Carlaverock  guessed  well  the  scene 
that  was  passing  in  the  tower — 'twas 
charity  to  end  it.  **  Sound  to  horse, 
Hubert!"  he  said  to  an  attendant; 
and,  ere  the  bu^Ie  note  was  answered 
by  the  mountain  echo,  Dark  Hugh 
was  in  the  saddle.  The  riders  si- 
lently remarked  that  tlieir  i*.hif»r« 
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the  bartizan  which  overlooked  tlw  i 
valley :  one  was  the  deserted  bride, , 
the  other  Hugh  Maxwell's  mother. 
In  silent  agony  poor  Mabel's  tetf- 
dimmed  eye  followed  the  TwaBm%' 
fl^^ure  of  her  hai^some  lord,  sad  a . 
wild  burst  of  lamentation  markai 
her  sorrow  when  a  huge  rock  ihil 
the  riders  from  her  view.  Wfl 
might  the  lair  bride  grieve ! 

"  I^ng  may  that  ladj  look  in  ?aio ! 
She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallant  tnia 
Come  sweeping*  back." 

Oft  from  that  bartizan  the 
dame  who  stood  at  Mabel's  ade  ni 
viewed  the  bold  moss-troopers  wi». 
rode  at  the  command  of  herdepirtal  ' 
lord,  prance  merrily  down  the  ftaA_ 
when  bound  for  the  border,"  wi' 
when  'her  son's  followers  reached  \ 
spot  where  the  crag  projected  kij 
rocky  mass  from  the  hill-side,  di^ 
counted  the  horsemen  deliberately -j 
as  file  after  file  they  disaj^ieared  be*  ^ 
hind  it. 

By  Saint  Andrew,  a  noble  troopr 
she  murmured;  th^-and-twen^ 
stalwart  riders!  Ha!  would  tky 
were  more  or  less  by  one,— dctct 
did  that  number  bring  luck  to  da 
name  of  Maxwell !" 

""Ahis!"  returned  the  sobting 
bride,  what  racks  my  bosom  is  not 
the  number  who  ride  out,  but  tlat 
which  may  return." 

That  speech  was  fraught  with  e?il 
augury.  Of  the  sturdy  band  thai 
left  the  strath,  and  who,  hand  to 
hand,  would  have  bidden  bufiet  witk 
the  stoutest  forayers  who  ever  swia 
the  Tweed,  but  five  returned  with 
life,— 

"  To  town  and  town,  to  down  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  time,  and  9on%, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prokn^r : 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hsar, 
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come  nmnd.  But,  oh !  what  a  con- 
trast did  the  lonely  ^len  present  to 
that  which  it  had  exhibited  when  the 
fiickle  the  preceding,  year  had  been 
put  in  requisition  I  Scarce  half  the 
crofts  in  spring  time  had  felt  the 
ploughshare,  a  slight  return  of  grain 
remunerated  imperfect  tillaffe;  but 
still  the  striking  picture  of  tne  fear- 
*ful  consequences  which  follow  war 
might  have  been  found  defective,  had 
not  the  appearance  of  those  who  were 
employed  m  gathering  the  wretched 
hanrest  riven  strong  but  tacit  evi- 
dence. In  the  ill-cultivated  fields, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  old  age  and 
youth  alone  were  toiling ;  not  a  ftill- 
grown  form  was  seen  among  the  feeble 
group,  and  women  essayed  the  labour 
whicn  lusty  manhood  should  have 
diimed.  Where  were  the  bold  riders 
of  the  strath  ?  A  few  were  resting 
in  thcar  f&thcrs*  ^ves,— the  bones  of 
more  were  whitening  on  the  cold 
hill*side  of  Flodden.  Muiy  a  proud 
family  in  Scotland  had  sad  reason  to 
coTK  the  folly  of  their  rash  and  way- 
ward kmff;  but  none  had  mater 
cause  to  mment  the  monarc&s  in- 
iatuation  than  the  once  important 
house  of  Nithsdale.  When  the  left 
wing  of  the  Scottish  army  was  broken, 
and  the  right  had  disbanded  for  t^e 
sake  of  plunder,  the  iViry  of  the  Eng- 
lish chivalry  was  laimched  against 
the  centre,  where  the  Maxwells  were 
trrmd  beneath  the  royal .  banner. 
Gallant,  but  unavailing,  was  the  le- 
Bstance  of  that  devoted  family  while 
tb^  withstood  the  combined  efforts 
of  Surrey's  left  wing  and  the  English 
reserve;  while 

"  Front,  flank,  and  rear,  their  aquadroos 
sweep. 

To  break  tbe  Scottish  circle  deep. 

That  fought  aroand  their  kiog. 
But  yet  the'  thick  the  shaAs  as  snow, 
Tbo*  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 
Tho'  billmen  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring ; 
The  stabbom  spearmen  still  made  good. 
Their  dark,  impenetrable  wood, 
£«ich  atepping  where  his  comrade  stood, 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight. 
Linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noble  —  squire  like 
knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well. 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king.** 

Of  five  brothers  of  the  house  of 
Tw^  xxzn.  vo.  cxc. 


Carlaverock  four  died  sword  in  hand 
— the  fifth,  young  Ralph,  being  car- 
ried from  the  field  by  a  devoted  fol- 
lower when  Surrey  drew  off  his 
forces,  and  from  the  red  hill-side, 

**  Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a 
one. 

The  sad  aurTivors-^ll  were  gone." 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that 
the  terrible  defeat  sustained  by  tbe 
Scottish  army  on  the  fatal  9th  of 
Septembw  ])lunged  the  kingdom  into 
umversal  grief ;  for  there  was  hardly 
a  noble  house  throughout  the  land 
which  had  not  relatives  to  mourn  for. 
If  the  castle  was  fearfully  visited,  the 
cottage  did  not  escape— peasant  and 
peer  nad  been  involved  m  the  same 
desperate  calamity:  and  when  the 
name  of  Flodden  was  heard,  the  old 
man  shuddered  for  the  son  he  lost, 
and  the  smile  died  on  the  infiuit*8 
cheek  whom  that  disastrous  day  had 
rendered  fiitherless.  In  aflUction  so 
general,  that  of  the  Maxwells  was 
pre-emment;  for,  from  the  inroud 
earl  to  the  common  spearman,  many 
a  bereaved  faouly  was  ^left  lament- 
ing/* Alas !  two  hundred  of  the  clan 
had  fidlen. 

Of  the  many  who  did  not  return 
from  "  the  lost  battle,"  the  gallant 
brid^room  of  Mabel  Foster  was  un- 
happily included.  For  many  a  day 
succeeding  the  fatal  fight,  wounded 
stragglers  dragged  themselves  to  their 
native  glens:  and  there,  were  the 
hurt  m^cable,  the  gentle  a^cy  of 
woman  was  not  employed  m  vain; 
and  if  the  injury  was  mortal,  the 
^es  of  the  dyinff  borderer  were  closed 
by  those  he  nad  loved  in  life.  Weeks 
passed,  but  Hugh  of  Glensleath  did 
not  come  back  to  his  fair  bride  and 
lonely  tower;  nor  had  the  border 
beauty  the  melanchoW  pleasure  of 
smootning  the  pillow  of  him  for  whom 
kindred  and  home  had  been  aban- 
doned. Nor  to  the  fallen  knight  were 
the  rites  of  Christian  sepul<£re  per- 
mitted. Like  his  royal  ina8ter*8,IIu^h 
MaxwelFs  corpse  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished among  the  manned  bodies 
which  heaped  the  battle-field,  and 
with  many  a  departed  gallant  he  filled 
a  common  grave. 

Slowly  and  doubtftilly  young 
Ralph's  recovery  proceeded.  Months 
intervened  before  he  regained  strength 
to  keep  the  saddle ;  but  the  moment 
be  was  able  t9  afPOPmplif^ 
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Bey  be  hasteBed  to  the  houae  of 
mourning,  to  ofler  his  conMenee  to 
the  sufiexer,  and  aoqoamt  the  be* 
leaved  one  thai  her  deoeaaed  lord 
had  eommitted  the  fiur  widow  to  his 
cousin^s  care.  Indeed,  protection  was 
required.  The  consequences  ofborder 
warfare  were  always  the  loosing  upon 
the  world  a  numlier  of  reckless  men, 
whom  losa  of  property  or  kindred 
had  driven  to  desporaiion.  Hitherto 
the  Maxwells  were  too  powerful  to 
dvead  anv  wandering  BMraiidersy  who 
passed  them  by,  to  {dander  others 
witib  impunity.  But  the  strength  of 
that  proud  house  was  shorn-— their 
best  and  brayest  were  no  Bftore;  free- 
booters no  longer  respected  a  name 
whose  anger  oooe  the  boldest  reiver 
OB  the  bwders  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  ps^oke.  Of  all  the  de- 
tached fanilies  of  the  house  of  Car- 
laverock  thai  of  Glensleath  had 
suffered  most  severely;  and  ere  rix 
months  had  passed  mer  the  defeat 
of  Flodden,  twice  had  the  strath  been 
forayed,  a^id  a  quantity  of  cattiie 
driven  off. 

The  meeting  of  llabel  Maxwell 
and  her  fiur  kinsman  was  affecting ; 
for  the  last  time  she  had  k)ok»d 
upon  her  lord  when  living  was  in 
the  presence  of  ytvaag  Baiph,  and 
BOW  the  &tal  paitiiw  with  her  Vfuret 
weas  painfuUv  recal&L  In  the  ap« 
pearanoe  of  both,  "tokens  true'*  of 
that  cakmitous  day  for  Sootiand, 
which  kttd  "  her  king,  her  lords,  her 
mightiest  bw,**  were  visiUe.  The 
youthful  kniffht  no  kn^r  exhibited 
"footst^  light  and  sforit  high**  as 
he  entered  the  hall  of  his  deeeased 
kinsman,  the  bloom  had  &ded  fhmi 
hb  dieek,  and  the  brieht  blue  eye 
was  lustreless;  while  she,  the  onee 
fiuned  border  flower,  habited  in  sable 


event  occurred,  I  was  borne  to  Uk 
earth  by  an  English  rider,  and  bo« 
I  was  dragged  afterwards  from  tk 
Md  1  wot  not.  Evening  wis  dot- 
ing. Lord  Daoes*  horse  awilcd  ovr 
centre  fttrioualy ;  hedcing  their 
wounded  nonarch  with  uieir  bodies, 
the  flower  of  the  Scottidi  nobki 
were  fighting  hand  to  hand,  ai  the 
English  chivalry  charged  where  the 
To^  banner  still  formed  a  rally^ 
point  for  thoee  who  disdained  to  ijr. 
In  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  kt 
the  last  time,  I  heard  mv  brother's 
war-cry,  and  at  his  right  hand  I  anr 
thy  noble  husband  dealing  detth 
around.  I  know  no  mm.  Hark! 
abugk!** 

As  the  young  knight  snake  he 
spranff  front  hie  seat,  ana  )mkd 
from  Uie  casement  of  the  tower,  wfakk 
opened  down  the  glen. 

""A  stardy  band!"  he  eiied; 
^  Saint  Geoi^  emblaaoned  on  tiieir 
pennon,  too !— English,  by  Heaven  r 

Yotmg  Mabel  gaaed  a  moment  it 
the  horsemen,  who  were  now  witiuD 
a  bowshot  of  the  tower.  FiJer  ni 
p^er  grew  her  eheek;  at  kst 
pickm  changed  to  certainty, 
sinking  to  the  scat  she  had  liRa 
from,  she  exclaimed,    Ms^r  the  Vir- 
gfai  protect  me !   It  is  my  frtbcr 
his  frown  will  kill  me  I  ** 

Afewminvtcapassed.  Temigfia^ 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  hdyk 
courage.  The  ringii^  of  syrs 
rapien  was  heard  as  Rveial  amei 
men  ascended  the  stone  stairs,  tfe 
door  flew  open^  and  the  wden  of 
the  Middle  Marches  entered  the  hsfi. 

Whatever  might  have  been  tfci 
old  knight*s  intents,  and  whether  he 
had  eome  to  reproach  a  dn^tcf 
who  had  erred  in  filial  duty,  aimde- 
serted  her  father*8  haD,  ni  anpy 
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All 


Six  moDtbe  dqteed,  tlie  feud  be^ 
tween  the  Fosters  and  the  Maxfrelk 
had  been  staunched,  and  under  the 
jotnl  pTOtection  of  two  potent  houses 
the  relict  of  fingb  of  Glenrieadi  re- 
maioed  owKitarbed  in  her  lonelr 
tower.  Her  castle  was  respected, 
foragers  no  longer  ventured  to 
proodi  the  stnrta«  The  spirit  of  her 
kUe  hnsfoandrs  khidred,  which  Red 
Flodden  had  ahaMMlcnishedr  was  gFftp 
dWB^  reriving.  Once  more  twD 
tencfred  Maxwells  could  taJoe  ibe 
saddle,  and  as  masy  Fostets  were 
readr  to  ride  at  the  fkir  one*s  com- 
mand. 

Mabel  bad  become  a  nwther,  and 
OH  tiie  third  day  aller  the  anniver- 
sary of  her  lord*s  death,  his  relict  kud 
aaode  her  mourning,  and  prepared  to 
welcome  a  goodly  company  who 
were  eamected  that  afternoon  to  ho- 
nour the  melancholy  ceremony, 
which  was  to  give  a  dead  fiither's 
name  to  his  orphan  heir.  When 
evening  came,  the  hall  was  crowded 
wiih  high-born  euests,  while  court- 
yard and  offices  below  were  thronged 
witb  their  squires  and  attendants. 
Tbe  sacred  nte  was  over,  a  noble 
banquet  Allowed,  all  went  merry 
as  a  marriage-bell,  and  in  deep 
draughts  the  Maxwells  and  Fosters 
pledgied  each  other  right  honestly, 
and  Bwore  that  for  the  future  their 
pennons  should  flutter  side  by  side, 
aad  their  puckers  ride  shoulder  to 
ahoulder.  JBut  in  that  merry  hall 
more  than  one  aching  heart  was 
beatiuR.  The  baptismal  rite  had 
pamfulhr  recalled  tne  memory  of  her 
deceasea  lord  to  the  beauteous  widow, 
wliil<^  sanctioned  by  a  parentis  con- 
seaty  ner  former  amnirer  was  about 
to  renew  his  suit,  and  urge,  for  the 
aecond  time,  his  claims  upon  fair 
Uabers  hand.  In  the  deep  recess 
formed  by  a  easement,  Balph  of  Car- 
btverock  was  standing  aloof  from  the 
company,  engaged  in  deep  converse 
vritli  a  palmer,  and  so  deeply  were 
tlae  company  engaged  in  joyous  re- 
velxy  that  none  seemed  to  notice  or 
reg^axtl  them. 

last  the  noisy  merriment  sub- 
ai^ied  for  a  moment,  when  the  bold 
Icoight  of  Ck>ldingham  announced 
b^iSlh  to  the  heir  and  ham>in  to 
tlie  lady  of  the  tower.  The  loud 
pledge  within  was  answered  bv  a 
vrild  cheer  without,  as  every  gol 
dndned  to  the  bottom,  and  f<^  a 


time  the  gleo  echoed  back  the  fes- 
tive outbvnt  When  silenee  re- 
tanied,  he  of  Coldmgham  reject- 
fully  addressed  the  beauteous  widow, 
nrffed  fads  imshaken  love,  reclaimed 
a  hand,  bis  formerly,  and  by  a  ^ 
ther's  sanction.  Deep  nlence  Mr 
lowed  the  knight's  deelamatjon,  and 
every  eye  rested  on  Mabel  Maxwell. 
Kalph*s  cheeks  tamed  pale,  and  as 
tbe  pidiaer  stretched  his  tall  figure 
from  the  recess,  he  too  seemed  haog^ 
ing  on  the  lady's  answer  with  deeper 
interest  than  one  removed  mm 
worldlv  awdeties  might  be  supposed 
to  fed.  The  warden  wkimred  in 
his  daughter's  ear — it  might  be  to 
restore  lier  coun^  or  back  her 
lover's  suit. 

Pallid  and  trembling,  the  fair  one 
rose.  For  a  few  moments  her  lips 
appeared  to  move,  but  none  could 
catch  what  fell  from  them.  Some 
sudden  impidae  seemed  to  nerve  her 
— her  eyes  turned  on  the  wall  against 
which  the  blood-stained  pennon  and 
dinted  head-piece  of  her  departed 
lord  were  hung,  and  with  a  return- 
ing calmness  which  surprised  the 
company,  she  thus  addressed  the 
kni^t 

*'T  thank  you,  noble  sir,  for  the 
honour  you  have  conferred,  and  for 
the  courtesy  with  which  you  have 
overlooked  a  former  disappointment. 
For  the  constant  love  you  profess,  a 
widowed  heart  like  mme  could  find 
none  to  make  suitable  return.  With 
the  d^  my  affections  are  buried, 
and  the  hand  given  to  him  who  rests 
on  Flodden  side  shall  never  be 
j^ged  to  living  man  again ! " 

The  knight  by  turns  became  red 
and  pale.  His  pride  was  woimded, 
and,  sooth  to  say,  the  refusal  on  the 
lady's  part  was  rather  unexpected. 
The  warden  appeared  still  more  mor- 
tified, and  sprmging  up,  he  caught 
his  daughter  s  hand. 

"Nay,  sir  knight!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  heed  her  not ! — 'tis  but  a  woman's 
waywardness !  Mabel,  thou  wedded 
once  to  pleasure  thyself,  and  thou 
shalt  mate  thee  now  to  please  thy 
father!  Knight  of  Coldmghara! 
thus  I  do  pliAt  thee  the  hand  of 
Mabel  Maxwell! " 

"I  deny  thy  right,  and  I  forbid 
the  ceremony!"  exclaimed  a  deep 
voice  from  the  recess,  and  the  palmer 
stepped  forward  to  the^eentre  of  the 
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"Who  art  thou,  in  the  devirs 
name?'*  exclaimed  the  angry  ward- 
en— "who  dares  gainsay  a  father's 
power?** 

"  One  who  brings  tidiiu;8  from  the 
Holy  Land,  where,  un<kr  vow  of 
miraculotis  recovery,  he  has  for 
many  a  month  been  wandering.** 

"Peace,  fellow!**  returned  the 
warden;  "dost  thou  impugn  a  la- 
ther's right  to  replace  a  &d  hus- 
band with  a  living  one  ?  ** 

"  How  know  ye  that  the  &ir  dame 
is  widowed  ?**  demanded  the  stranger. 

"  Pshaw !  thy  words,  palmer,  are 
sheer  mockery  I— -the  knight  rests  in 
his  grave.** 

"  Tis  false  I — the  knight  stands  m 
his  hall  I**  and  flinging  his  russet 
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cloak  away,  Mabel  sprang  mto  the 
8tranger*s  arms,  and  fidnted  on  his 
bosom. 

As  the  lady  gradually  recovered, 
Daric  Hugh  murmured  as  he  pressed 
the  loved  one  to  his  heart,  and  co- 
vered her  Uushing  cheda  "wSk 
kisses, 

"Yes,  Mabel,  fondly  does  the  me- 
mory of  that  blessed  evening  return 
that  made  the  border  flower  mine, 
and  all  that  beauty  can  bestow  was 

S*ven  me  in  thy  peeriess  self! — all 
at  fancy  could  picture  I  found  re- 
alised, sweet  girl,  in  thee !  But  <^ ! 
what  was  the  lover's  rapture  to  that 
with  which  I  press  thee  to  thisboeoBi 
now,  my  own— my  tried ^my  fcith- 
ful  one!** 


TIIREB  EPOCHS  OF  THE  REVOLUTIOK. 
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Having  in  a  former  paper  given 
some  account  of  the  havoc  which 
was  made  during  the  fury  bf  the 
French  Revolution  among  the  tombs 
of  the  mighty  dead,  it  remains  for 
us  to  descrilie  the  steps  that  were 
taken,  as  soon  as  somethine  like  a 
government  became  re-established,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  storm,  and 
to  gloss  over  sacrileges  which  still 
continued  to  be  perpetrated,  by  at- 
tributing to  them  a  higher  motive 
than  the  mere  indulgence  of  cupidity 
or  sjpite. 

Tne  situation  of  the  Bourbon  vault 
has  already  been  pointed  out;  the 
sepulchres  next  ransacked  and  de- 
molished were  those  contained  in  the 
chapel  formerly  called  St.  John  the 
Bapti8t*8,  but  afterwards,  from  its 
being  chosen  as  the  resting-place  of 
three  kings  of  the  same  name, 
Charle8*s  Chapel.  Lenoir*s  narra- 
tive thus  proceeds : — 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  workmen  proceeded  to  the 
chapel,  styled  the  Charles's,  where 
they  opened  the  vault  of  Chaorles  V., 
deceased  1380,  aged  forty-two,  and 
that  of  his  consort,  Jeanne  of  Bour- 
bon, deceased  1378,  aged  forty  years. 
There  also  were  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  Charles  of  France,  deceased 
1386,  aged  three  months,  lying  at 
the  feet  of  his  grandfather.  The  in- 
fant's small  bones,  in  a  desiccated 


state,  were  deposited  in  a  little  leaden 
coffin;  his  monumental  recoid,  in- 
scribed on  brass,  was  nlaoed  bdow 
the  first  step  of  the  altar :  it  was 
taken  away  and  melted  down  along 
with  the  lead.  Isabella  of  France, 
daughter  of  Charles  V.,  who  dkd 
some  days  after  her  motiier,  Jeamie 
of  Bourbon,  in  1378,  aged  fire  years, 
and  Jeanne  of  France,  her  sister^ 
deceased  in  1366,  aged  six  months 
fourteen  days,  were  interred  ha  the 
same  vault,  by  the  side  of  their  Ei- 
ther and  mother.  Thdr  reflns^ 
consisted  merely  of  a  few  dry  bms 
and  rotten  wood,  which  were  fimid 
within  the  leaden  coflins.  In  the 
coffin  of  Charles  V.  there  were  Ibw^ 
a  crown  of  silver  gilt,  in  a  |[ood  state 
of  preservation,  a  nand  of  justiee  d 
silver,  and  a  sceptre  of  silver  gilt 
about  five  feet  in  length,  surmomtca 
by  a  tuft  of  flowers  and  leaves,  fired 
the  centre  of  which  emerged  a  coi 
lymbus,  givins  it  the  appeaimnoe  d 
a  thyrsis,  such  as  Monttau9on  dc* 
pictures  under  the  article  ^  Sceptres  ^ 
m  his  Antiqmiie9,  This  piece  d 
jewellery  was  tolerablv  well  exe- 
cuted for  its  epoch,  and  it  had  pne- 
served  its  brilliancy. 

In  the  coffin  of  Jeanne  of  Boar 
bon  there  were  found  the  luaaiTi^ 
of  a  crown,  her  ring  of  gold,  ^ 
fragments  of  her  bracelets  or  gir^ 
die,  andQitaedicij^Q^gl^  ea^  d 
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nil  wood,  half  decayed;  a  pair  of 
shoes  were  likewise  fbrond,  of  a 
pointed  form,  somewhat  8iD^ila^  to 
those  known  by  the  name  of  sauliers 
d  la  pouUdtie.*  These  were  partially 
consumed  by  time  and  damp,  but 
they  exhibited  traces  of  the  ^Id  and 
Bilyer  embroidery  with  which  they 
bad  been  ornamented. 

On  Thursday,  October  19,  1793, 
at  seven  o*clock  in  the  morning,  the 
workmen  grubbed  out  the  remams 
of  Charles  YL,  deceased  1422, 
fift]^*lbnr  years,  and  of  Isabel  of  Ba« 
varia,  his  consort,  deceased  1435. 
The  coffins  contained  only  a  few  dry 
and  half-consumed  bones;  for  the 
vault  had  been  broken  open  during 
the  demolitions  of  the  preceding 
August,  1793.  All  that  was  valuable 
had  then  been  removed.  The  bodies, 
or,  rather,  the  remains  of  Charles  V . 
and  of  Jeanne  of  Bourbon,  his  con- 
sort; of  Charles  YL  and  of  Isabel  of 
Bavaria,  his  consort ;  and  of  Charles 
YII.  and  of  Maria  of  Anjou,  his  con- 
sort, being  taken  out  of  their  coffins, 
were  conveyed  to  the  cemetery  of 
Valcns,  and  thrown  into  the  ditch 
dug  for  the  Bourbons;  the  whole 
was  then  Med  up,  and  another 
deep  trench  was  immediately  dug  to 
tiie  left  of  the  former,  into  which 
were  cast  all  the  remaining  bodies 
diseovered  in  the  abbey  church  of 
St  Denis. 

The  tomb  of  Charles  YII.,  deceased 
1461,  aged  fifty-nine  years,  and  of 
Maria  of  Anjou,  his  consort,  deceased 
1463,  had  been  Imken  open  and 
piUaged  on  the  occasion  already  re- 
lerred  to.  Nothmff  was  found  in 
their  coffins  save  the  remains  of  a 
crown  and  a  gilded  sceptre  of  silver. 

On  the  same  day,  to  mt,  Thursdi^. 
October  17,  about  four  o'clock  m 
the  afternoon,  the  workmen  mo- 
eeeded  to  the  chapel  of  Saint  Hip- 
polite,  whence  they  exhumed  two  cof- 
fins, namely,  of  Blanche  of  Savojr, 
second  consort  of  Philippe  of  Valois, 
deceased  in  1398,  and  of  Jeanne  of 
France,  thenr  daughter,  deceased 
1371,  ased  twenty  years.  The  head 
of  the  latter  corpse  was  not  found 
in  the  o^n;  it  was  probably  re- 
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moved  or  lost  many  years  previ- 
ously, when  the  vault  was  opened 
during  the  repairs  which  the  ctiapel 
then  underwent.  The  vault  of  Henry 
n.  was  next  opened,  it  being  of  very 
small  dimensions;  two  hearts  were 
discovered,  one  of  a  large  and  the 
other  of  an  extremely  small  size. 
As  there  were  no  inscriptions  on  the 
cases  contaming  these  remains,  the 
personages  to  whom  they  had  be- 
longed were  unknown.  Four  cof- 
fins were  also  disinterred,  viz.  that 
of  Marguerite  of  France,  daughter  of 
Henry  II.,  first  consort  of  Henry 
lY.,  deceased  1615,  aged  sixty-two 
years ;  that  of  Frauds  duke  of  Al- 
eufon,  fourth  son  of  Henry  II.,  de-* 
ceased  1584,  aged  thirty  years;  of 
Francis  II.,  who  reign^  one  year 
and  a  half,  deceased  5th  December, 
1560,  aced  seventeen  years ;  and  of 
Maria  Elizabeth  of  France,  daughter 
of  Charles  IX.,  deceased  1578,  aged 
six  3rears. 

Before  the  night  closed  in,  the 
vault  of  Charles  YHI.  was  broken 
open.  The  remains  of  the  king,  who 
died  in  1498,  aged  twenty-eight,  were 
deposited  in  a  leaden  coffin,  which 
rested  on  trestles  of  iron  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  princes.  Nothing 
was  discovered  within  the  leaden  re- 
ceptacle save  some  bones  nearly  dried. 

On  Friday,  October  18,  at  seven 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  the  re- 
searches commenced  on  the  preced- 
ing evening  were  resumed,  and  four 
large  coffiins  were  withdrawn  from 
the  vault,  namely,  Henry  11.,  de- 
ceased 10th  July,  1559,  aged  forty 
years  and  some  months ;  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis,  his  consort,  deceased 
January  5,  1589,  aged  seventy  years ; 
of  Henry  lUn  deceased  2d  August, 
1589,  aged  thirty-eight  years;  of 
Louis  of  Orleans,  second  son  of 
Henry  £L,  who  died  in  the  cradle, 
and  of  Jeanne  and  Yictoire  of  France, 
daughters  of  the  said  king,  who  both 
died  in  their  infknoy. 

These  eofiins  were  placed  one 
above  the  other  in  three  lines;  on 
the  first  rank,  to  the  left  in  entering 
the  vault,  were  seen  those  of  Henry 
II.,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  Louis 


*  SeuUtrs  H  la  Poulaine,  so  ctlled  tfter  PouUun,  their  iDTentor.  la  the  reign  of 
Philippe  le  Bel,  the  extraraganoe  in  dress  bad  reached  auoh  a  height  that  this  monarch 
sought  to  restrain  it  by  enacting  annipluary  liiwa.  llie  point  of  the  Poulain  shoe  was 
two  foet  long  for  the  priucelr  tod  noble  families,  one  foot  for  the  gentry,  jnid^UifKljes 
for  the  commoiialt  J.  ^'^'^^^^  CL^tTOgTe 
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ef  OrieMii,  th«r  Beoond  son.  Tht 
body  of  Henry  IL  was  i^aoed  upon 
inm  supporters,  his  two  dftag^tesir 
being  deposited  upon  his  eoffin« 

On  the  second  line,  in  the  centre 
of  Uie  YMiU,  were  idaoed  ibur  other 
coffins,  one  above  tne  other,  together 
with  the  two  hearts  mention^  al- 
ready. On  the  third  line  to  the 
right,  and  next  the  choir,  were  disoo- 
Tered  Ibur  other  coffins,  namely,  one 
containing  the  remains  of  Charles  IX. 
depooted  on  two  iron  trestles,  which 
supported  likewise  a  much  Im^er 
waght  on  the  coffin  of  Henry  III., 
and  the  two  other  smaller  coffins 
before  described.  Below  these  iron 
bars  or  trestles,  mpon  iduch  the 
members  of  this  royal  &mily  re* 
nosed,  were  discovered  a  quantity  of 
bones,  which  were  piesamed  to  have 
been  discovered  in  this  vault  at  the 
time  when  the  excavations  were  made 
Ibr  conttructm^  the  new  vault  for 
the  Valois  famdy,  the  members  of 
which  had  previoady  been  habit* 
nally  interred  in  a  private  sepnlchral 
ohapd  built  by  Philibert  de  TOrme, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed 
the  monument  of  Henry  II.,  now 
deposited  in  the  museum  <^  French 
antiquities. 

The  mausoleum  of  Henrv  IL  and 
of  Catherine  of  Medkas,  which  was 
leveled  to  the  ground  by  I^gent 
Orieans,  who  used  the  ft'sgments  fbr 
constructing  a  temjde  in  nis  garden 
at  Moneeauz,  had  been  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  monumental  ar* 
chitecture  that  was  to  be  seen  in 
France.  It  was  designed  by  Prima- 
tice,  in  ^  composite  older,  havii^ 
idtomate  cdumns  and  pilasters  oi 
turquoise,  blue  and  marble.  On  tiie 
entaUature  were  bronxe  figures  of 
the  Bonar«li  and  his  consoit,  in 
court  costume,  kneding,  the  ba»-re« 
liefs  in  the  four  compartments  nj^n* 
senth^  Faith,  Hope,  Ckuity,  and 


Louis  xn.  Md  Amie  of  ftittay 
were  dqioaited. 

This  moDumftit,  which  waa  the 
production  of  Paul  Ponee  Tnimti, 
exhibited  the  pwoe  Gothic  fl^k  of  ar- 
chitectnre,  and  was  txoeedmfjtf  oA 
ia  its  details,  as  wdk  as  being  of  a 
most  noble  design.  The  htuf;  and 
his  consort  were  r^reseated  in  the 
state  of  death,  and  wen  beantiColly 
senlptured;  the  artist  had  copied  the 
minutest  featdres  of  the  two  cocpest 
even  to  representing  the  ineinoni 
made  for  the  pniposes  of  embalmiBf 
the  dead.  The  statues  of  Louis  aad 
Anne  were  likewise  reprodnoed  <m 
the  body  of  the  momuneat,  mdcr- 
neath  the  conaoe,  both  of  then 
habited  in  Uie  costume  of  their  pe* 
riod,  and  kneeling.  UnfortvMCay, 
this  beautiful  tomb  suffisred  grier- 
onsly  at  the  hands  of  tibe  aaiage  re- 
volutionary mob;  the  heads,  the 
noses,  the  hands,  aad  jams,  dTthe 
figures,  were  broken  and  mntiisKd, 
and  their  restoration  is  due  soldy 
to  the  inde&tigaUepeneveEaDce  sad 
Intelligeaee  of  Lmmr. 

The  coflm  of  Look  XIL  mdi- 
oated  hk  age,  fi%*thrae,  and  the 
year  of  his  £ath,  151^. 

That  of  Anne  of  Brittany  likeme 
stated  her  ag^  to  be  thirtynKvea, 
and  the  year  of  her  death  1514.  She 
was  the  widow  of  Charles  VUL  when 
Louis  xn.  married  her. 

In  the  choir,  under  the  northern 
window,  the  workmen  dug  into  the 
ffrave  of  Jeanne  of  France,  queen  of 
Navarre,  dangkter  of  Louis  X.  aiek- 
named  i«  Hmlim;  she  died  in  1349, 
aged  thirtyi^gh^  years;  her  bedj 
was  buried  in  the  earth  at  her  fit- 
ther's  iKt;  a  laige  stone  hoMowed 
out,  aad  lined  with  separate  sheeti  of 
lead,  received  her  remains,  whiefa 
were  aeenred  by  a  fiat  afeoae  had 
above.  The  use  of  leaden  cofim 
was  not  ^  mtrodoeed  at  the  epoch 
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8eveDyear8,6rthereaboatB;  fakpoBt- 
Immoiis  SOB  John,  Mnm  of  Fninoe, 
mnviTed  him  ovly  a^bt  days,  and 
was  interred  by  bis  nde  ki  a  small 
sUne  eoffia  Mned  wkh  lead.  Near 
tbegrsve  of  Louis  X.  was  interred, 
in  a  pkBA  stoaeooffin,  Hones,  styled 
the  Great,  coont  of  Pam,  deeeased 
956,  fiUber  of  Hvgk  Capet,  ehief  of 
the  line  of  Capet.  Of  nis  renaiBS 
nothing  was  discovered  but  a  few 
bones  nearly  reduced  to  dust. 

la  the  centre  of  tbe  choir  tLe 
^Te  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  died 
m  877,  aged  fifty- four,  was  subse- 
quently ttseoTeied.  A  stone,  hol- 
lowed out  like  a  trough,  contained 
a  sDudl  leaden  coffin,  in  wUch  were 
the  few  rerams  of  ^  moaaroh's 

On  Satiudi^,  OeCober  19,  1793, 
ihe  burial-plaee  of  Philip,  count  of 
Boolegne,  9m  of  PhiMp  Attgustus, 
deceased  1988,  was  dlsooverSl  and 
opened ;  the  only  noticeable  drcmn- 
Btaaee  was,  that  the  stone  coffin  con^ 
taining  the  remains  had  been  hol^ 
kvwed  out  at  Uie  head :  the  same  Ob- 
servation applies  to  the  coffin  of  Kk^ 
Dtgobert.  The  stone  tMn  (alwavs 
preserving  the  same  form  of  a  trough) 
of  Alphonso  count  of  Poictiers,  bro- 
ther of  Saint  Louis,  deceased  in  1271, 
eontained  nothing  but  ashes;  the 
hair,  nevertheless,  of  ihe  corpse,  was 
foond  in  a  state  g£  perfect  preserva- 
tMm.  The  lid  of  the  oofl^  was 
stained,  and  presented  the  iq>pear- 
snce  of  coloured  or  veined  n^ui^le ; 
it  was  supposed  that  the  exhakUoBS 
from  the  body  whilst  undergoing  de- 
compointion  had  produced  these  dis- 
oolmtions. 

The  My  of  PhiMp  Augustas,  de- 
ceased 1223,  was  entavely  rednced  to 
dust;  the  stone  eloaini;  the  coffin 
was  oomcaHy  shaped  and  rounded  at 
thehead. 

The  body  of  Louis  VTH.,  father 
of  8aint  Lcmis,  who  died  Kovember 
^^  1226,  aged  forty  years,  was  like- 
wise found  to  be  nearly  resolved 
into  ashes ;  upon  the  stone  oov^lid, 
a  cross  in  mezao-rdievo  was  sculp- 
tured. The  coffin  contained,  be«des 
the  ashes,  only  a  wooden  sceptre, 
nearly  rotten,  and  the  king's  diadem, 
which  consisted  ranply  of  a  band  of 
gdd  tissue  and  a  cap  of  satin,  both 
in  good  preservataon.  The  bodv  had 
heeii  ^vdoped  in  a  robe  or  shroud 


•f  gold  tiistte,  porttes  of  which  were 
iMmd  intact.  A  thick  leathern  akin 
formed  ^e  outer  covering,  which 
letained  its  orighuJ  dastici^.  This 
was  the  only  instance  in  which  lea- 
ther was  ibinid  to  have  beoi  used  as 
an  envelope  amooffst  the  tombs  at 
St.  Denis.  In  disfantermenla 
i^icfa  ime  execttted  ait  6t.  Geraaatai 
das  Pr^  one  ^  the  bodies  only  waa 
discovered  lo  he  buried  in  katiier. 
The  ^«otioe  of  th«s  cBvdoj^ng  tiia 
dead  was  very  ancient.  In  Colchis 
the  women  alone  were  eoaunitted  to 
the  earth.  The  nen*s  bodies  were 
sewn  up  in  bulh^  hides  and  soa* 
pended  to  trees,  as  majr  be  seen  in 
the  Ai^mumUes  of  Apouomus  Bho** 
dins.  Sheet  lead  was  not  known  at 
this  epoch,  or  it  is  prohaUe  the 
body  «€  Louis  VIII.  wonld  have 
been  thus  preserved  froaa  sntre£w- 
tlMi  durhig  its  tranrit  to  St.  Denis 
fmm  Montpensier,  in  Anvergne^ 
n^ere  he  died,  after  his  return  from 
the  war  amnat  the  Alfaigenses. 

An  inelectual  search  was  made  in 
the  centos  of  the  choir,  under  a  brass 
monumental  record  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  first  step  of  the  sane- 
tnary,  for  the  body  of  Marguerite  of 
Provence,  consort  of  Saint  Louis,  de- 
ceased 1295.  To  the  left  <tf  the 
bnss  inscription,  whi^  once  marked 
her  grave,  a  stone  trough  was  Ibund 
filled  wi^  earth  andmbhifih,  amongst 
which  were  a  knee-cap  and  two  small 
bones,  supposed  to  be  pait  of  this 
princess's  Ncele^;  this  coffin  was 
probably  di^laoed  when  some  aher- 
atkms  were  made  in  the  vaults  pre- 
vious to  tiiese  above  mentioned.  The 
vault  of  Mary  of  France,  daughter 
of  Charies  lV.,efdledihe  Handsome, 
deceased  1341,  and  of  Blanche,  her 
sister,  Duchess  of  Orieaas,  deeeased 
1302,  was  filled  witii  rubbish,  with- 
out  ^ther  eoffins  or  remains.  In 
pwwoeuthig  the  search  throng^Mmt 
the  choir,  the  workmen  cBscovered, 
by  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  Louis 
Yni.,  the  depository  of  the  renudns 
of  Saint  Louis,  who  died  1270.  The 
coffin  was  diorter  and  smaller  than 
tihe  others;  the  bones  had  been  re- 
moved when  the  monarch  was  canon- 
ised in  1297. 

After  takinff  up  the  whole  of  the 
pavenaent  of  the  cnoir  in  ord^  to  dis^ 
cover  whatever  other  bodies  might 
have  been  interred  in  tbe^  earths  the 
workmen  came  t^m^Mmf&S^mk-' 
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tftining  the  hody  of  PhiHp  the 
Uaiidsome,  who  cued  in  131^  aged 
forty-six.  The  coffin  was  in  the 
form  of  a  trough,  and  was  covered 
hy  a  massive  slab  of  stone ;  it  was 
lined  with  sheet-lead,  and  formed  the 
sole  receptacle  of  the  corpse;  a 
laige  strong  sheet  of  lead  soldered 
upon  iron  bars,  lined  also  the  entire 
tomb.  The  skeleton  was  quite  per- 
fect; a  gold  rinff  and  a  diadem  of 
gold  tissue,  together  with  a  sceptre, 
were  ibund  in  the  coffin.  The  so^ 
tre  was  of  gilt  copper,  about  five 
feet  Icmg,  surmounted  bv  a  tuft  of 
foliage,  on  which  was  a  bird,  also  of 
oopper,  coloured  after  nature,  and, 
judffing  by  its  form  and  tints,  in- 
tended to  represent  a  goldfinch ;  on 
the  whole,  the  staff  resembled  a 
sceptre  pictured  by  Montfau9on  in 
his  MonarcMe  FrangaUe. 

In  the  evening,  it  being  dark, 
torches  were  procured,  and  the  work- 
men proceeded  to  destroy  the  tomb  of 
Kinff  Dagobert,  who  died  in  638. 

This  monument  did  not  date  from 
the  period  of  Dagobert's  death,  but 
was  constructed  in  lieu  of  the  former 
one  (destroyed  by  the  Normans^  by 
Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  who  yielded 
in  so  doing  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
mother,  Queen  Blanche.  The  form 
and  style  of  the  tomb  were  Gothic, 
as  also  were  the  accessories;  the 
king  was  sculptured  in  relief  on  the 
top,  in  blue  lias  stone;  around  the 
sioes  a  sort  of  frieze,  in  hiffh  relief, 
represented  a  legend  related  of  King 
Dagobert^s  adventures  after  death; 
his  soul  vras  being  conveyed  by  devils 
to  their  place  of  torment,  when  Saint 
Denis  came  to  his  relief,  and,  to^ 
ther  with  Saint  Martin  and  Samt 
Maurice,  succeeded  in  delivering  him 
from  his  tormentors.  This  adventure 
was  very  well  depictured  on  the 


the  SevoUHon.  [October, 

was  towod  a  woodoi  coffer  two  lest 
in  length,  lined  wkh  lead,  and  in- 
closing the  remains  of  the  priace,  to- 
gether with  those  of  Nanthilde,  his 
consort,  who  died  642.  These  hones 
were  wrapped  in  a  silken  envelope, 
and  the  coffer  was  smurated  inside  by 
a  wooden  partition,  Uie  remains  bemg 
kept  distmct  from  each  other.  On 
oneside  of  it  was  a  leaden  pbte  in- 
scribed 

«'  HiC  JACET  CORPUS  DaGOBEKTI.*' 

On  the  other  nde  a  similar  pkte, 
inscribed 

"  Hie  SACET  coRPvt  Nantoildus." 

The  skull  of  Nanthilde  was  not 
found ;  it  probably  was  left  at  the 
original  place  of  sepulture  of  this 
princess,  when  Qneen  Bkndiey  the 
mother  of  Louis  IX.,  removed  them, 
and  re-interred  them  in  the  tomb, 
which  hy  her  commands  was  con- 
structed for  them  near  the  principal 
altar  of  St.  Denis,  such  as  it  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  that  church. 

On  Sunday,  Octob^  20,  1793, 
after  having  detached  the  whole  of 
the  lead  which  formed  the  lining  of 
the  sepulchre  of  Philip  the  H^d- 
some,  the  workmen  resumed  their 
researches  in  the  tomb  of  Louis  IX. 
Nothing  was  found  therein  except 
a  stone  trough-shaped  coffin,  filled 
with  rubbish,  supposed  formerly  to 
have  contained  the  corpse  of  tfofan 
Tristan,  count  of  Nevers,  son  of 
Louis  IX.,  who  died  in  1270,  some 
days  antecedent  to  his  fioher,  at 
Carthaffe,  in  Africa,  and  who  was 
interred  on  the  spot 

In  the  chapcd  of  the  CharWs  there 
was  discovered  and  taken  away  a  oof- 
fin  of  lead,  inscribed  ^  Bertrand  Da- 
guesclin,'*  deceased  1380.   The  ske- 
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j^beed  upon  inm  trestles  or  bttrs. 
The  following  were  the  names  of 
their  occupants : — ^Francis  L ;  his  mo- 
ther, Louisa  of  Savoy,  deceased 
13S1 ;  Claude  of  France,  his  wife, 
deceased  1524,  aged  twenty-five ; 
Francis,  daufd^  deceased  1536, 
aged  nineteen ;  Charles,  his  brother, 
dnke  of  Orleans,  deceased  1545, 
aged  twenty-three;  and  Charlotte, 
their  sister,  deceased  1524,  aged  eight 
years^ 

The  whole  of  these  bodies  were  in 
a  state  of  decomposition  amounting  to 
liquid  putrefaction,  from  which  arose 
a  most  insup^rtable  stench.  Whilst 
they  were  bein^  conveyed  to  the  ce- 
metery of  Valois,  the  coffins  dripped 
a  fetid  black  liquid,  which  exuded 
from  the  lead.  The  body  of  Francis 
L  was  of  an  extraordinary  size  and 
strength  of  structure;  one  of  the 
femoral  Ixmes  measured  twenty 
inches  from  the  condyles  to  the 
summit  of  the  bone. 

The  researches  were  then  renewed 
under  the  southern  window  of  the 
choir ;  a  troush  or  stone  coffin  was 
discovered,  which  from  the  inscrip- 
tion app^ured  to  have  originally 
contained  the  body  of  Pierre  de 
Beaucaire,  chamberlain  of  Louis 
IX.,  who  died  m  1270. 

Towards  the  evening;  the  workmen 
struck  upon  the  burial-place  of  Mat- 
thew de  Yendome,  which  was  situ- 
ated close  to  the  iron  gates  on  the 
mth  side  of  the  choir.  This  per- 
sonage, who  died  1286,  was  the  for- 
mer abbot  of  St.  Denis,  and  was  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom  under  Louis 
IX.  and  his  son  Philip  the  Bold. 
He  was  interred  without  either  a 
leaden  or  a  stone  coffin,  being  de- 
posited in  the  earth  in  a  plain  wooden 
coffin,  of  which  some  remnants  yet 
retained  their  original  solidity.  The 
body  was  completely  reduced  to  dust, 
all  that  remained  being  some  direds 
of  the  rich  gold  tissue  that  had 
formed  his  rol^  and  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  ear)^ 
centuries,  he  had  been  interred.  His 
crosier  also  had  been  laid  by  his  side, 
but  of  this  the  only  remnant  wjis 
the  gilt  copper  cross.  The  abbot 
died  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  le  BeL 

On  Monday,  October  21,  1793, 
the  workmen  raised  up,  in  the  centre 
of  the  clioir,  the  marble  slab  which 
covered  the  vault  inclosing  the  bones 


of  the  six  princes  and  one  princess  of 
the  family  of  Saint  Louis,  which 
were  transferred  from  the  abbey  of 
Koyaumont  to  this  cathedral  in  Au- 
gust, 1791.  The  ashes  and  the  un- 
consumed  bones  were  taken  out  of 
their  leaden  coffins,  transported  to 
the  cemetery,  and  cast  into  the  deep 
trench  wherein  Philippe  Auguste, 
Louis  VIIL,  Francis  1.,  and  all  his 
fSunily,  had  fdready  been  thrown.  In 
the  afternoon  the  sanctuary  was 
broken  into  on  the  side  of  the  great 
altar  to  the  left.  The  coffins  of  the 
following  princes  and  princesses  be- 
ing therein  placed:  —  Philip  the 
Long,  deceasea  1322;  Charles  IV., 
styled  the  Handsome,  deceased  1328  ; 
Jean  of  Evreux,  the  third  consort  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  deceased  1348 ;  and 
of  King  John,  who  died  in  captivity, 
1364. 

On  Tuesday,  October  22,  1773,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Charles's,  two 
tombs  were  found  ranged  along  the 
wall  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
back  of  the  great  altar.  These 
tombs  were  pla^  above  each  other, 
the  upper  one  being  a  square  stone 
coffin,  containing  the  remains  of  Ar- 
nauld  William  of  Brabazan,  deceased 
1431,  first  chamberlain  of  Charles 
VIIL  The  lower  coffin  was  covered 
with  sheet  lead,  and  contained  the 
body  of  Louis  of  Sancerre,  constable 
of  France  under  Charles  VI.,  who  died 
1402,  aged  sixty.  The  constable's 
head  presented  a  curious  spectacle ;  it 
was  a  dried  skeleton  surrounded  with 
the  most  luxuriant  tresses  of  hair, 
parted  in  the  centre,  and  perfectly 
iresh  and  glossy. 

On  Wednesday,  October  23,  1793, 
the  workmen  resumed  their  labours 
in  the  sanctuary.  The  first  vault 
opened  was  that  of  Philip  of  Valois, 
wnich  was  constructed  of  the  hardest 
stone,  lined  throughout  with  sheet 
lead,  and  closed  by  a  thick  sheet  of 
the  same  metal,  strongly  soldered  to 
iron  bars,  the  whole  l)eing  secured 
by  a  large  broad  flat  stone.  The 
tomb  contained  a  crown  and  a  sceptre, 
the  latter  surmounted  by  a  bira  of 
gilt  copper.  Nearer  to  the  altar 
than  this  tomb  was  the  resting-place 
of  Jeanne  of  Burgundy,  first  consort 
of  Philip  of  Valois ;  within  the  cof- 
fin was  found  her  silver  ring  and 
knitting  apparatus.  Her  remains 
were  entirely  dried,  but^e  skeleton 
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On  ThandMT,  die  24th  of  Oclober, 
to  the  left  of  the  sepokfare  of  Philip 
of  Yalds,  was  discovered  that  <m 
Charles  die  Handfome;  this  tomb 
WIS  niiiilaii}^  oonstmcted  as  Uiat  of 
Philip;  within  it  were  found  a  crown 
of  silver  gilt,  a  scq[»tre  oifpit  copper, 
seven  &et  knig,  a  silver  rmg,  a  nand 
of  jostice,  •  a  baton  of  ^n j,  and  a 
leaden  {allow,  on  which  the  head  of 
the  deceased  king  reclined.  The 
eorpse  was  in  a  highly  desiccated  state. 

The  perpendicalar  riab  indosing 
tiie  tombs  of  three  of  the  abbots  <x 
6t  Denis  wis  then  removed;  tiieir 
coffins  being  kid  bm  were  foand  to 
be  of  atone.  The  first  was  that  of 
Abbot  Adam,  deceased  1121;  the 
second  was  that  of  Abbot  Snger,  de- 
ceased 1152;  the  thiid,  of  Abbot 
Peter  of  AuteuM,  deceased  1229. 
The  coffins  contained  only  a  few 
bones,  half  reduced  to  dust.  Tlie 
reseaEehes  were  subsequently  pro- 
secuted in  the  Lepers*  Chapel, 
where  the  workmen  invaded  the 
tomb  of  Sedille  of  Sainte  Croix,  wife 
of  John  Fastourel,  counsellor  of  Kii^ 
Charles  V.  Her  coffin  contained 
only  some  bones  and  dust. 

On  the  fo]lovmig  Friday,  October 
25,  the  workmen  commenced  open- 
mg  the  tomb  of  Jeanne  of  Evrenx, 
likewise  constructed  of  stone ;  diey 
found,  however,  that  it  had  already 
been  broken  into,  the  coffin  being 
in  three  pieces,  and  the  lead  which 
dosed  it  being  detached.  Nothing 
was  found  innde  save  some  dried 
bones;  the  skull  was  nussin^.  In 
the  same  spot  was  subsequent^  ctis- 
covered  the  stone  coffin  of  rhiHp 
the  Lon^,  whose  skeleton  was  in- 
tact and  kvested  with  the  royal  gar- 
ments worn  during  Ufe  by  the  de- 
ceased. On  its  heiui  was  a  crown  of 
silver-gilt,  enriched  with  predous 
stones;  his  nantie  was  ornamented 
with  a  ^Id  dasp  in  a  lossenge  form, 
and  wi^  a  snudler  silver  bndde. 

A        -  ^*  a\.  -     ....  .11.       A  m 


The  next  t«rfb  inwided  was  that 

of  J«^  who  died  a  praoner  in 
England  in  1864,  aged  fiffy-six  yean. 
In  Uie  coffin  were  found  a  crown,  a 
sceptre  of  very  ancient  oonstmction, 
but  bn^en,  a  hand  (^Justice  in  sS- 
ver-gilt,  and  the  corpse  of  the  king, 
a  pemct  dceleton. 

A  few  days  aftarwards  the  wotk- 
nen  and  comniasionm  repaired  to 
^  Carmetite  Convent,  where  tiiey 
disinterred  the  coffin  of  Madane 
Lonisa  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis 
XVm  who  died  December  28, 1787. 
l%e  body  was  carried  to  the  ceaieteiy, 
and  thrown  into  the  oommon  traMh 
into  which  all  the  preceding  remains 
had  been  east;  it  was  entire,  tbovgh 
in  a  fitate  of  pn^d  decomposi- 
tion. The  Carmdite  dress  wnrn 
the  princess  was  in  good  preser- 
vation. 

During  the  nklits  ^the  lltii  and 
12th  of  November,  179S,  by  order 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Depwrteent, 
and  in  the  presence  <^  we  district 
oommisdoners  of  6t.  Dons,  the  trea- 
sures contamed  in  that  abbey  were 
removed ;  all  was  complete,  the 
shrines,  reliques,  antiques,  &e.,  ftc. ; 
the  whole  was  placed  in  wooden 
boxes,  together  with  the  rich  and 
massive  ornaments  of  the  diurdi,  the 
dialices,  vestments,  pixes,  ecmes,  &c^ 
&c.  On  the  12th,  at  ten  oVdodL  in 
the  morning,  these  precious  objects 
were  transpoiled  in  state- carriages, 
expressly  sent  for  tiie  purxxwe,  to 
the  National  Convention. 

On  the  18th  of  Januaiy,  1794,  the 
tomb  of  Fraads  I.  bdng  eotirdy  dc- 
molidied,  it  became  easy  to 
^at  of  Marguerite,  countess  of 
Flanders,  who  died  in  1380,  aged 
dxty-dx  yewrs,  her  body  being  pfaMd 
in  a  wefl-constructed  vsuH  bdaw 
that  of  the  idng.  Her  leaden  eefti 
was  supported  on  iron  trestles ;  with- 
in it  were  die  ftagments  of  a  eoffn 
made  of  chestnut^tree  wood,  and  a 
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"  Un  lingaag^gio 
Parian  tutti,  fratelli  li  dice 
Lo  atreoiero,  il  eomune  liguaggio 
A  4>gnuft  d'  esai  aul  yolto  transar/' 

Tub  United  States  of  Asieriea'are  Saxon  shall  k»d  it  all  over  the 

the  greatest  edifice  erer  aefakved  bj  Ccn^xoaA. 

the  Aiij^Sasoa  race.   They  are  a  It  is  with  little  reason,  we  beliere, 

lifjag  evideoce  of  the  atabborn  yi-  and  to  little  purpose,  that  an  outcry 

tftlity,  of  ihe  consistent  enterprise,  of  has  been  raised  in  England  against 

the  sound  judgment,  of  th&taturily  the  late  schemes  of  American  a^j;ran« 

nrietj  of  the  old  Teutonic  stock,  disment.   The  amexaiion  ai^xMg^ 

Eagbod  came  last  to  the  gceat  work  the  iuTasioB  of  the  Oregon  territory 

of  American  colonisation.     Biral  by  right  of  accretion^  or  oy  whaterer 

aatioiis  had  seized  upon  all  that  was  name  soch  conquests  and  usurpations 

deeaied  habitable  in  the  New  World,  may  be  deognftted,  are  matters  of 

The  En^lidi  had  to  put  up  with  a  neeessi^.    Th^  are  the  obvious 

bamn,  mhoqiitable  coast,  imdar  the  consequence  of  dbat  onward  impulse, 

inclemencies  of  an  iron  climate,  of  that  go^hsadi§my  which  can  only 

Other  powers  exhausted  their  re«  be  arrested  fay  the  desert  or  tlie 

•owpces  to  secure  the  golden  prize,  ooean.  The  x  ankees  have  already 
The  English  gorvemment  absadoned  «  mon<moli8ed  the  name  of  Americans, 

the  new  settkmeots  to  the  oontin*  and  tne  day  will  periu^  be  when 

geacies  of  private  speculation.   The  their  ummrsal  mUian  and  the  New 

renJts  were  such  as  no  human  wis-  W<urld  shall  be  utterly  identified, 

tei  could  anticipate.  The  Missiflaippi  The  United  States  of  America,** 

TsU^  witherod  in  the  hands  of  the  observes  Mr.  Palmer  Putnam,  in  a 

French.   Spain  was  beggared  by  the  statistical  woric  lately  publid^* 

gold  of  her  Peruvian  and  Mexican  ^occupy  an  area  of  2^00,000  square 

OBBes.    Englsnd  alone  owed  her  miles,  or  6^,000  more  tbaa  the  whole 

weakh,  and  to  a  great  extent  her  of  Europe,  expeptin^  Russia, 

safety  to  her  TransaUantic  posses-  Collectively,  their  gceatest  lencth 

rions.  New  England  and  Viiginia  is  9000  aules,  their  greatest  breadth 

were  the  master-pieoes  of  Engli^  1700  miles. 

eoartmctiveness.  ^Th^  have  a  frontier  line  of  about 

When  the  day  of  emancipation  10/)00,  a  sea-coast  of  3600 miles,  and 

came,  and  the  over-grown  OMonies  a  lake-eoast  of  1900  mttes.'' 

ielt  able  and  impatient  to  shift  for  A  few  pt^es  &rther  we  learn  that 

themselves,  the  superiority  of  the  the  Unitedf  States  have  272  millions 

British  over  the  southern  races  was  of  acres  of  pufaiio  lands  rarveyed  and 

jei    more    ttieaiiondy    asserted,  unsold,  and  811  millions  move  whidi 

French  kvi^  and  Spanish  indolence  ate  unsurvieyed.    These  kmis  ace 

gave  way  berove  American  thrifiiness  sold  at  12S  cents  (say  6i.  sterting) 

and  enouranee.  The  CretAe  every  peraere,**  &c 

where  dwindled  and  vanished  b^re  With  all  thk  extent  of  territory, 

the  Yankee;  and  ^  day  is  not,  per-  with  all  this  ummpvoved  desert,  the 

haps,  beyond  the  limit  ci  hunsan  Americans  are  still  fretting  far  want 

eonjectnve  when  the  preponderant  of  elbow-room.  Still  thev  drive  the 

element  shall  have  completed  its  wild  Indians  before  them  beyond  the 

woric  of  irresistible,  even  although  great  lakes,  beyond  the  RodcyMowi- 

paeifie  invasion,  when  the  Anglo-  taiufs  beyond  all  the  limits  of  ihe 
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regkms  appointed  by  Frovidenoe  as 
the  dwelung  of  man.  They  bully 
the  Mexicans  on  the  south,  and 
sympathise  with  the  Canadians  on 
tne  north.  They  adopt  for  their 
motto  in  then:  popular  journals, — 

**  No  pent-up  Utioa  contracts  our  powers ; 
For  the  whole  bouudless  contineat  is 
ours." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this 
apparently  senseless  ambition.  The 
Americans  are  a  race  of  emigrants. 
The  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
^country  is  based  on  a  system  of 
general  migration.  The  American 
IS  the  citizen  of  a  world.  His  rights, 
his  name,  his  language,  follow  him 
every  where.  A  descendant  of  pil- 
grims, he  has  no  narrow-minded 
notions  of  local  patriotism.  His 
wooden  dwelling  is  something  inter- 
mediate between  a  European  house 
and  an  Arabian  tent.  On  the  back- 
ground of  civilisation  there  opens 
before  him  a  wide  region  of  swamps 
and  forests,  a  refuge  for  the  outcasts 
of  society.  Therein,  more  than  in 
any  constitutional  providence,  lies 
the  strength  of  the  republic.  As 
long  as  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
has  marshes  to  drain  and  woodlands 
to  clear,  a  rich  soil  and  a  blessed 
climate  to  rebuild  broken  fortunes 
and  soothe  disappointment,  the  Union 
can  be  in  no  imminent  danger.  As 
long  as  the  republic  is.  in  possession 
of  such  an  extensive  means  of  ridding 
itself  of  all  corrupting  elements,,  cor- 
ruption cannot  strike  deep  roots. 
Civil  and  religious  passions  may 
ruffle  the  surface,  but  the  waters  are 
too  shallow  to  be  much  troubled  by 
storms. 

mimitedness  of  territory  is  then 
essential  to  the  tone  and  temper  of 
the  American  mind.  Conscious  of 
unbounded  existence,  the  Yankee 
moves  to  his  aim,  circumscribed  only 
by  the  natural  orbit  of  his  individual 
powers.  He  apprehends  no  encroach- 
ments, broolu  no  obstruction.  He 
relies  on  no  intervention  of  miracu- 
lous agents.  Hence  his  life  is  move- 
ment, not  stru^e.  He  is  active, 
not  restless.  His  interests  naturally 
harmonise  with  social  welfare.  His 
private  efforts  are  easily  identified 
with  the  forwarding  of  the  good  of 
the  state.  In  a  land  of  universal 
suffrage  he  has  nothing  to  hope  from 
violence  or  conspiracy.  His  eqiumi- 


mity  in  social  life  has  a  soothing 
influence  on  his  domestic  affections. 
At  home  and  abroad  the  American 
is  rational,  resigned,  and  hopefiiL 
Disappointed  in  one  branch  of  in- 
dustry he  calmly  turns  to  another. 
A  bankrupt  in  the  east  he  sets  up 
in  a  new  line  of  business  in  the 
west.  Whatever  the  result  of  the 
ba^e  he  is  now  engaged  in,  the  far 
West"  always  offers  a  safe  and  hon- 
ourable retreat  Hence  that  "fitf 
West"  must*  needs  be  incxhaustibk, 
it  must  expand  in  proportion  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  popumtion.  From 
Vu^ginia  to  Kentucky,  and  hoooe  to 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and  the  Oregon, 
down  to  the  western  shore,  all  most 
be  aMHropriated  by  one  sweq^ 
inroad.  Whenever  the  overwhelm- 
ing tide  be  arrested  or  forced  back  by 
material  causes,  then  it  may  be  time 
to  look  out  for  an  awful  reaction. 
Evils  which  the  safety-valves  of 
emigration  either  averted  or  palliated 
will  burst  forth  with  redoubled  in- 
tensity. Civil  dissensions,  which  have 
hitherto  been  rankling  in  a  few  am- 
bitious breasts,  will  arm  the  several 
members  of  the  Umon  against  one 
another.  Large  standing  armies, 
hotly  disputed  boundaries,  insane 
wars,  treacherous  diplomacy — all  the 
calamities  of  European  strife,  will 
rend  the  bosom  of  that  repuUie 
which  equals  Europe  in  siae,"  and 
such  disasters  in  a  countiy  inhabited 

one  kindred  race  will  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  wonted  inveteracy  of 
brotherly  feuds.  The  shrewd  caicii- 
lating  New  Englander,  the  hot-headed 
Kentuckian,  the  bloody-minded  Mk- 
sissippian,  are  already  virtually  s^- 
rated  by  sheer  incompatibility  of 
temper;  and  Congress  is  only  a 
tournament,  in  which  the  battles  of 
after-ages  are  faintly  but  onmistake- 
ably  sDAdowed  forth. 

ill  these,  however,  although  in 
our  mind  unavoidable,  are  as  yet 
remote  eontingendes ;  and  the  Ame- 
rican statesmen  of  all  parties,  by  so 
unanimously  concurring  in  thdr  late 
measaxes  of  tentorial  enlaigement, 
seem  to  evince  an  undefinable  dread 
of  such  probable  issue,  and  an  anioims 
desire  to  ward  it  off  by  a  farther  ex- 
tension of  their  migratory  system. 

Not  that  the  Mexican  or  British 
North-American  territories  ma;^  not 
be  considered,  even  now,  as  wMy 
open  to  ^aE^ee^speen^tkm,  b«t  tke 
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United  States,  who  hare  giren  the 
first  instance  of  a  eolonisation  wUhoui 
emigration  as  it  were,  are  bent  upon 
claiming;  as  home  every  foot  of  ground 
upon  which  their  wild  pioneers  and 
squaUers  may  set  their  foot,  and 
determined  that  emigration  shall  add 
to  their  territory  what  it  would 
otherwise  take  from  their  population. 
Therefore  if  the  Eentnckian  hunter, 
or  the  trapper  of  Michigan,  pursue 
theur  game  beyond  the  ooun^ury  of 
the  Union,  it  is  for  the  boundary  to 
stretch,  it  is  for  the  Union  to  follow 
them  (by  annexation)  to  Texas  and 
Oregon.  Every  citizen  is  an  inte- 
grant part  of  the  republic ;  wherever 
he  may  choose  his  abode,  he  is  imder- 
stood  to  carry  his  stars  and  stripes, — 
in  fact,  the  republic  itself  along  with 
him. 

AVhatever  may  be  said  as  to  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  this  system, 
we  do  not  see  what  honour  or  ad- 
vantage England  or  Europe  may 
obtain  hy  interfering  with  it.  War 
in  America,  with  whatsoever  result 
it  might  be  crowned,  would  never  be 
attended  with  any  permanent  success. 
£ngland  has  fought  but  too  long  for 
the  privilege  of  sending  out  lieute- 
nant-governors to  unprofitable  colo- 
nies. It  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  British  trade  has  gained  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  States.  The  day 
may  equally  come  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Canadas,  nay  of  all 
the  British  Transatlantic  and  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  mutual  expedienor.  What 
of  it  ?  The  British  race  will  not  the 
less  have  settled  and  thriven  on 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  earth. 
Old  England  will  not  the  less  be  the 
centre  of  a  hundred  New  Englands. 
It  is  not  by  the  appomtment  of  a  few 
executive  ofiioers,  or  by  stationing 
idle  garrisons  in  those  provinces,  but 
by  imparting  to  them  the  advantaf;es 
of  her  industry,  learning,  and  dvili- 
aation,  that  Great  Britam  may  exer- 
cise a  lasting  supremacy  over  them. 
It  is  not  by  squabbling  against  rights 
of  search  and  boun&ry  lines  m  a 
desert,  that  kindred  nations  can  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  the 
common  cause  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. All  struggles  between 
EngUmd  and  the  eldest  of  her  colo- 
nies, were  the  latter  even  to  carry 
into  effect  her  ambitious  views  by 
armed  conquest  and  usurpation, 

wruiM  lv»  Minalltr  nnnAfnrttI  and  im. 


politic  But  if  her  new  possessions 
are  either  the  result  of  purchase,  as 
in  the  case  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
or  of  spontaneous  edition  and  pacific 
a|B;gT^;ation,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Texas — however  such  transactions 
may  be  affected  by  diplomatic  in- 
trigues and  party  manoeuvres — what 
right  can  England  have  to  find  fault 
or  what  object  in  meddling  with  it  ? 

The  Or4;on  question  is  indeed  of 
a  more  complicate  nature.  The  ho- 
nour of  the  British  crown  is  equally 
interested  in  the  protection  of  the 
remotest  territories  of  the  empire. 
Yield  only  one  inch,  and  there  will 
be  no  end  of  Yankee  blustering  and 
bravado.  No  man  of  sense  would 
recommend  peaceful  measures  in 
presence  of  an  arr(M;ant  adversary ; 
for  what  says  the  Italian  proverb? 
'^Colui  che  n  fiipeoora,  il  )upo  se  la 
mangiaT  and  England  has  wolves 
enough  around  her  ready  to  shew 
their  teeUi  the  moment  she  betrays 
the  slightest  symptom  of  sheepishness. 

But  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Ca- 
nadians is  a  very  thankless  task.  It 
has  always  been  and  alwa3rs  will  be 
in  the  nature  of  colonies  to  dinff  to 
the  fatherland  as  long  only  as  they 
are  compelled  to  hang  helplessly  on 
its  support.  It  is  idle  to  rely  on  their 
lo3ralty  and  gratitude.  Sam  Sliek 
himself,  tiie  most  faithful  subject  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  can 
find  no  better  argument  to  bind  the 
Bluenoses  to  their  allegiance  than  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  con- 
sumption of  tlieir  beef  and  pork  by 
the  standing  garrison  at  Halifax. 

Were  then,  one  day,  those  colonies 
to  discover  that  their  real  interests 
lie  the  other  way,  were  they  to  raise 
a  unanimous  cry  for  independence  or 
for  affiliation  as  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Union,  the  armed  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  EujB^land, 
however  unavoidable,  would  in  the 
end  prove  vain  and  improvident. 

England  and  America  had  already 
too  many  international  wars,  and 
indulged  but  too  long  their  feelings 
of  mutual  animosity.  There  can  be 
no  rational  ground  of  jealousy  be- 
tween them.  Even  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence was  a  comparatively  blood- 
less and  guiltless  struggle.  There 
was  much  firmness  and  earnestness, 
but  very  little  exasperation  of  parties. 
The  whole  matter  was-contoverted 
and  setUed  bgfiliN^^  W&Sgl&s  of 
men.   It  was  all  fair  nlay,  it  was  % 
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legftimste  debate  0f  right  and  wrong, 
sometbinff  like  a  difference  arising 
between  brothers  at  the  dirisioa  of 
their  paternal  inheritance.  There 
was  no  Backing  of  citks,  no  shooting 
of  prisoners,  no  military  executions) 
none  of  the  horrors  and  calamities 
which  dvfl  war  is  but  too  apt  to 
exhibit  m  some  even  of  the  most 
civilised  conntries  of  Europe.  Snch 
a  contest  should  have  left  no  rancour 
in  the  heart  of  either  victor  or  van- 
quished. That  fraternal  dispute  is 
afaready  so  far  beck  in  the  past  as  to 
admit  of  a  ready  and  total  oblivion. 
It  is  most  important  to  both  parties 
that  there  should  be  harmony  and 
good  understuiding  between  them. 

It  is  this  rankling  ill-will  and  mu- 
tual back-biting  that  we  deplore, 
even  more  than  the  prospect  or  open 
hostilities.  If  the  boundary  fine 
across  the  Or^n  is  deemed  a  fit 
bone  of  contention,  let  it  be  fought 
out  at  onee,  and  let  us  hear  no  more 
of  it.  But  the  torrents  of  dastardly 
abuse,  the  bullying  and  bragging, 
the  '*Yankee-doodIeing,'*  and  the 

Britishers  -  lick  -  aH  -the- world-and- 
we-lick-^-Britishers,*"  are  unworthy 
of  Anglo-Saxon  manliness,  and  have 
a  tendency  to  disgrace  the  cause  of 
social  progress,  of  which  bo^  nations 
are  so  amply  qualified  to  lead  the 
ran. 

The  writer  of  fliese  pages  belongs 
to  neither  party,  nor  is  £s  a  subj^ 
or  a  friend  of  any  of  those  potentates 
to  whom  British  or  American  pros- 
periljr  is  an  eyesore.*  He  has  become 
.  attached  to  both  conntries  by  a  long 
residence,  and  he  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  decide  on  which  side  the  blame  of 
ungenerous  feefings  ^uld  be  more 
instly  laid;  for  if  the  Yankee  is 
louder  and  more  intemperate  in  h» 
senseless  braggaidism,  the  English  is 
deeper  and  more  inexorable  in  his 
uncnaritable  scorn.  Brother  Jona- 
than's malice  is  noisy  and  exa^erate, 


condensed  wni^  to  wkich  he  hopes 
to  give  vent  on  amore  eqmd  field, ia 
a  more  decisive  encounter. 

Notwithstandi^  these  fosteiiiig 
sores,  however,  peace  has  been  hi- 
therto maintained  and  may  contraue 
till  the  two  nations  have  ootlivcd 
their  illiberal  prepossesrions.  The 
Oregon  question,  we  hope,  will  have 
no  worse  consequence  than  the 
Maine  and  New-Brunswick  boundary 
Ifaie  four  or  five  years  ago.  But  it 
is  not  fot  dijlomacy  alone  to  remove 
the  causes  of  the  evil,  however  effi- 
cient it  may  prove  in  arresting  or 
averting  its  effects.  EnffUsh  and 
Americans  must  be  broognt  to  un- 
derstand each  oUier.  Air^  bode  to 
tiist  purpose,  were  it  even  «  bare 
expomon  of  facts,  as  the  one  we 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Putnam,  if  written 
in  a  fanr,  cfmdid  spirit,  most  be  re- 
ceived with  thanlcfrihiees,  as  the 
work  of  a  well-meaning  man,  anxious 
to  do  away  with  prejudice,  and  to 
hold  forth  the  olive-branch.  Ever^ 
line  that  is  written  in  England  n 
almost  invariably  read  on  the  odier 
ode  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Engiidi 
see  little  about  America,  except  an- 
charitaUe  caricatures  or  pro^  rhap- 
sodies. 

Let  us,  for  once,  hear  a  Taidtee 
pro  dome  ma,  and  whilst  we  take  the 
Dnerest  survey  of  the  several  topics 
started  m  Mr.  Putnam's  volme,  we 
will  add  such  remarks  as  our  persooal 
experience  may  occasionally  suggest 

The  United  States  are  as  yet  « 
essentially  agricultural  region :  a  fam 
or  plantation  of  gigan^  dimensions 
The  aggregate  mnount  of  the  crops 
of  grain,  com,  and  potatoes,  is  eqw 
to  nearly  755,2€O,00O  bushds,  and  as 
the  population  amounts  to  1 7,06S,66(S, 
it  affords  an  average  of  42^  bnshefc 
to  each  inhabitant ;  allowing,  tbert- 
fore,  ten  bu^els  for  each  penoa-^ 
man,  woman,  and  child — (whldi  '« 
double  the  usual  allowance  as  esti- 
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OB  earth,  and  easily  aeeonnt  for  the 
most  imnortant  and  consoling  fact 
coimectea  irkh  America,  that  <^ 
being  the  first  community  in  the 
world  hardly  exhibiting  an  instance 
of  pauperism  and  mendicity. 

All  this  state  of  blissful  prosperitv, 
however,  is  to  be  considered  as  merely 
tnmatory,  and  resulting  from  the 
di^roportion  between  the  extent  of 
kma  sod  the  number  of  its  cuHi- 
vitors.  America  also  is  no  Eden. 
The  New  England  Stat^  and  nearly 
the  whole  <^  the  Atlantic  shore,  are 
almost  irreclaimably  barren.  The 
soil  of  Virginia  did  not  prove  inex- 
haostible ;  thousands  of  its  old 
Ranters  are  dailv  shifting  their  home 
to  the  west.  The  climate  is  even 
more  fickle  and  unsafe  than  that  of 
Great  Kitain  —  nmrderoudy  incle- 
ment in  tiK  north,  fatally  unhealthy 
in  the  south.  The  heat  and  drouffM 
of  many  a  summer  have  blasted  a 
whole  year*s  harvest  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  Against  this  inconve- 
niraice,  it  is  true,  the  renowned 
meteorologist,  Mr.  Espy,  of  Phila* 
de^hia,  had  provided  wb^  he  pre- 
sented his  plans  to  CongresB,  ofierinff 
to  throw  a  spell  on  the  storms,  ana 
sell  rain  by  the  bucket.  Mr.  Es^ry 
has,  however,  proved  no  prophet  in 
his  own  counby,  and  the  evil  endures 
in  ail  its  unmitu;ated  severity. 

All  these  adverse  drcumstanoes, 
however,  are  as  yet  bravely  overcome, 
and  win  be  so  so  long  as  an  active 
and  enterprising  popnhition  unites  in 
its  endeavouiB  against  them,  so  long 
as  British  hardihood  counteracts  the 
eActs  of  an  enervating  climate,  (for 
the  fact  cannot  be  di^ised  that  the 
natives  of  the  Union,  especially  in 
the  south,  dwindle  both  in  mind  and 
body  alter  a  few  generations,  and 
contract  habits  of  indolence  and  Hst- 
lessnesB  almost  Asiatic).  For  years 
and  ages  to  come,  so  long  as  man  has 
only  physical  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  he  will  have  to  apprehend  no 
disappointment  firom  the  broad  lands 
allo^«d  to  him  by  Providence.  But 
if  ever  anarchy  and  division,  civil 
wars,  and  all  the  evUa  from  Pandora's 
box,  are  suflfered  to  ravase  the  Union, 
it  will  soon  be  seen  what  the  un- 
bounded fertility  of  America  really 
amounts  to.  The  foture  ^'King  of 
New  iWknd,"  the  ''Emperor  of 
New  York,**  and  the  ''Sultan  of 
Sonih  Car^ttD^"  will  be  feund  in 


possession  of  states  hardly  equalling 
m  territorial  products  those  European 
states  which  the  upstart  colonies  so 
widely  surpass  in  extent. 

American  industry,  however,  will 
not  be  found  unprepared  aoamst  afl 
contingencies  of  agncuhural  distress. 
With  4000  miles  of  railroad  in  aetmi 
operation,  with  fifty  different  lines  of 
canals,  with  coal-fields  700  miles  in 
extent^  with  above  1,000,000  of 
people  employed  in  manufiietures  or 
trade,  with  a  commerce  ''second  to 
that  of  no  other  nation.  Great  Britain 
excepted,'*  the  United  States  can  be 
at  no  loss  fofr  sources  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  were  even  the  agricultural 
reports  to  present  a  less  cheerful 
prospect.  To  say  nothing  of  their 
construction  and  management  of 
merchant  ships,  of  their  exhibitions 
of  art  and  tnide^  where  they  evince 
an  ii^nuit^  and  inventiveness  to 
which  European  madiinery  will,  ere 
long,  be  made  tributary ;  the  people 
who  can  send  us  a  yearly  supply  of 
60,000  wooden  clocks ;  who  m  fenr 
or  five  years  turn  the  scales  in  that 
humUe  but  extensive  branch  of 
industry  against  its  oridnal  German 
importers;  a  people  who  speculate 
on  the  very  waters  of  their  ponds, 
and  send  ice  northward, — ^need  stand 
in  no  dread  of  competition,  and  bid 
fidr  to  grapple  with,  and  eventually 
beat  theur  masters,  at  tiieir  own 
weap<ms. 

But  there  is  one  feature  connected 
irith  American  trade  which  is  even 
more  interesting  to  us  tlum  its  bril* 
liant  success.  The  horrors  of  the 
miU,  the  squalor  and  wretchednesB 
of  the  British  manufacturer,  are 
unknown  on  the  other  side  of  iht 
waters.  Public  prosperity  is  not 
there  necessarily  based  on  the  mental 
and  bodily  sufferings  of  millions  of 
degraded  beings.  The  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  not  promoted  at  the  expense 
of  outraged  humanity.  '(These  re- 
marks would  not  equally  apply  to 
the  slave-holding  States.)  The  mill- 
owner  is  a  man  m  America,  and  he 
never  forgets  that  the  workers  in  his 
employment  are,  like  him,  created  in 
(7od*s  image.  Lowell,  and  its  "  three 
miles  of  fMtory  girls,  their  silk  stock- 
ings, their  parasols,  their  lyceums, 
reading-rooms,  their  |ttano  and  lite« 
rary  magarines,*'  constitute  a  realised 
Utopia  of  a  manufecturing  district ; 
th^  are,  howcyj^jiiSfig^i^p^, 
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the  result  of  that  material  well-being 
which  we  have  seen  arising  in  Ame- 
rica out  of  unboundedness  of  space. 
As  long  as  the  inhabitants  are  six  or 
seTcn  to  the  square  mile,  as  long  as  a 
fine  estate  is  to  be  bought  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillings  an  acre,  the  Lowell 
manufacturer  lias  no  chance  of  enlist- 
ing workmen,  unless  it  be  upon  the 
handsomest  terms,  or  of  keeping 
them  to  their  looms  except  by  the 
most  humane  treatment;  and  this 
independence  of  the  operative  in  the 
nortn  aggravates  by  contrast  the 
wretchedness  of  his  fellow-labourer^ 
the  bondman  of  the  south. 

No  one,  except  the  slave,  is  im- 
movably wedded  to  his  trade  in 
America.  No  one  who  has  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  wiUi  his  position  need 
look  fiir  for  the  means  of  bettering 
himself.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  in 
the  Union  who  has  not  tried  his  hand 
at  different  employments.  John 
Pierpoint,  who  is  now  an  eminent 
divine,  and  no  mean  poet  and  scholar, 
in  Boston,  has  been  by  turns  a  mer- 
chant, a  physician,  and  lawyer.  His 
Excellency  Edward  Everett  set  up 
at  first  as  a  Unitarian  preacher,  then 
as  a  Greek  professor ;  hence  he  made 
his  appearance  as  a  student  in  Ger- 
many, to  resume  afterwards  his  duties 
as  a  teacher,  till  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  governor  of  his 
native  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  at 
last  appointed  American  minister  at 
the  court  of  St.  James. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the 
other  great  comer-stone  on  which, 
together  with  vastness  of  unoccupied 
territory,  reposes  the  fair  edifice  of 
American  prosperity ;  we  mean  cheap 
and  universal  education.  Ever}'  one 
is  conversant  with  the  fact,  that 
*^  before  the  earliest  settlers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts had  a  roof  to  their  huts 
they  built  a  school.*'  Ever  since  the 
school  has  been  an  object  of  main 
necessity  in  Ajnerican  life.  The 
United  States  have  now  one  hundred 
and  eight  colleges  in  operation.  They 
have  3248  academics  and  grammar- 
schools,  with  164,270  scholars,  and 
47,207 primary  schools,with  1,845,1 13 
scholars,  of  these  468,323  at  the  pub- 
lic charge,  and  only  half  a  million  of 
white  i>eople  unable  to  read  or  write : 
two- thirds  of  these  "  foreigners,"  that 
is  English,  Irish,  or  German  emi- 
grants. 

To  these  and  other  impor^nt  &ct8 


relating  to  the  superiority  of  tlx 
American  system  of  cdncation,  we 
must  briefly  add  the  foUowing  ofaKf- 
vations. 

That  with  the  exception  of  three 
colleges,  Harward,  Yale,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia,  but  few  of 
the  institutions  dignified  wkh  the 
titles  of  University  are  even  such  as 
might  be  expected  of  an  incipient 
state  of  society ;  that  most  of  them 
have  been  esUblished  with  narrow- 
minded,  sectarian  views;  that,  owing 
to  this  same  bigoted  ilhberality,  even 
the  three  old  colleges  above-^Bien- 
tioned  are  far  from  proving  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  country  as  thdr  ample 
means  and  endowments  would  enai4e 
them  to  do.  That  Harward  coQege, 
for  instance,  which  is  wdl  cakniated 
to  educate  1000  students,  with  thirty 
professors,  and  an  endleoi  law 
school,  has  only  250.  Yale  ooU^ 
with  thirty-five  professors,  amoog 
them  men  of  high  distinction,  onlj 
numbers  383  students,  and  Virgiiaa 
University  only  mustm  170;  aad 
this  not  indeed  from  any  ungeneroQi 
exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  tbe  col- 
leges themselves  (for  the  two  fonner, 
although  originally  built  fi»r  peealiBr 
sects,  are  now  open  to  all  deDondna- 
tions;  and  the  latter,  like  London 
University,  was  expresely  founded  on 
neutral  and  independent  p^nnrnds) 
but  from  the  intolerant  bigotrjr 
the  people  of  all  sects,  who  will  n- 
ther  waste  their  money  for  the  ene- 
tion  of  inefficient  and  perUabk 
institutions  without  number,  thn 
trust  their  children  to  jn^esson 
belonging  to  a  different  relizioos 
persuasion.  The  number  of  coBogei 
and  universities  is  no  more  a  fair  test 
of  the  spread  of  education  than  a 
multitude  of  churches  is  of  the  pie- 
valence  of  a  true  religious  spirit ;  and 
it  is  vain  to  urge  the  comparatiTe 
youth*"  of  the  country  as  a  plea  fcr 
the  imperfect  state  of  its  ccdlef^ 
establisnments.  Fifteen  millions  of 
freemen**  ought  to  afford  aomethiDg 
better  than  108  petty,  stanriag, 
wrangling  divinity  schools. 

Nor  is  It  less  important  to  observe 
that,  however  great  the  respect  we 
owe  the  names  of  Silliman,  Star, 
Longfellow,  and  a  few  others,  ebkij 
employed  in  the  three  above-naned 
colleges,  the  instructors  in  tlMie 
American  institutions  are  men  af 
less  thanjpiiQpgiQ&pigt^;  in  Aa$^ 
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rka,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  more 
than  any  where  else,  no  man  who 
can  do  better  will  he  a  schoolmaster. 
The  trade  is  neither  well  paid  nor 
respected ;  and  in  a  country  present- 
ing such  a  variety  of  resources  in 
every  Inranch  of  industry,  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  clergyman  is  a  ruler, 
the  lawyer  a  potentate,  the  merchant 
a  pfince,  who  but  the  mean-spirited 
and  pusillanimous  would  content  to 
limit  his  faculties  to  the  ploddim^ 
dmdg^enr  of  the  school-room  ?  A 
few  hi^-minded  philanthropists  like 
the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  and  a  few 
pedagogical  amatjsurs  like  Dr.  Alcott, 
will,  theoretically,  in  a  magniloquent 
leetare,  or  in  a  neat  article  in  the 
"AnnaJs  of  Education,**  descant  on 
the   sublimity  of  the  teacher's  mis- 
aion,**  but  in  sober  reality,  in  the 
comitry  villages  in  the  new  settle- 
ments, where  the  slave-driver,  the 
pcHrk-bntcher,  the  house-carpenter, 
are  better  fed  and  lodged,  ana  enjoy 
more  aodal  consideration  and  politiod 
importance  than  the  keeper  of  a 
scliool,  the  teacher^s  desk  must  be 
bat  too  often  occupied  by  men  un- 
fitted fka  their  sacred  dutv,  no  less 
from  mental  ineapadty  than  from 
actoAl  worthlesness  of  character. 
£jBR^  the  cases,  hanpily  not  unfre- 
qaeDt,  in  which  tne  parson  and 
sdioohiiaster's  offices  are  vested  in 
the  same  person,  our  own  experience 
aflbrded  Imt  too  ample  a  confirmation 
Df  our  Bielancholy  assertion. 

It  is  no  less  to  be  r^pretted  that 
academical  studies  in  the  United 
States  ere  pursued  with  that  inde- 
rcnt  htUT^  which,  from  the  notori- 
ni8  ^nmng  of  a  tdbU'd^hote  to  the 
proeeedlngs  of  Congress,  character- 
068  every  phasis  of  American  life. 
[jKWjm  and  surgeons  are  allowed 
o  practiBe  after  a  short  period  of 
bree  years*  sohoolmg.  Batches  of 
lew-fiuigled  priests,  doctors,  attor- 
leyB,  and  schoolmasters,  are  almost 
laUy  padced  off  to  the  West,  scarcely 
Eve  or  rix  terms  after  they  entered 
ollcge,  with  a  vague  understanding 
bat  they  will  at  some  future  period 
^virit  Alma  Mater  and  complete 
lieir  education,  if  a  few  years  of 
iTofiemmal  success  enable  them  to 
Lefiray  flirther  academical  expenses. 

Wtth  all  these  fkults,  however, 
kotkitig  can  compare  with  the  ae- 
Ivityf  ubiquity,  and  umversaUtv  of 
%joaikm  ednontiWL  What  witfi  its 
TOti.  xxxn.  90*  cxc. 
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50,563  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges, with  its  permanent  fund  of 
2,000,000/.  invested  in  the  support  of 
elementary  instruction  in  New  York, 
and  above  500,000/.  in  the  small 
state  of  Connecticut ;  with  its  900,000 
volumes  scattered  in  small  but  select 
public  collections  all  over  the  coun- 
try; with  lyceums,  mechanic  insti- 
tutes, and  literary  associations,  even 
in  the  most  insignificant  villages, — 
the  lecture  every  where  superwding 
the  play  and  the  opera  as  a  popular 
amusement;  with  1640  newspapers, 
with  cheap  publications,  helping  fa- 
milies even  m  the  narrowest  circum- 
stances to  the  luxury  of  a  private 
library;  with  classical  universities 
for  ladies  (at  Troy  and  Albany^, 
numbering  fh>m  200  to  300  pupils,  it 
mu6t  go  hard,  indeed,  with  America 
if  it  does  not  realise  the  wildest  ex- 
pectations of  the  promoters  of  the 
cause  of  useflil  knowledge. 

How  far  these  intellectual  advan- 
tages may  contribute  to  the  moral, 
imnrovement  and  to  the  well-being 
and  cont^tment  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  would  be  a  very  different,  and 
indeed  an  extremely  arduous  Ques- 
tion to  answer.  It  would  be  to  little 
purpose,  we  believe,  to  refer  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  crime.  It  is  no  great  aigu- 
ment,  we  think,  to  assert  with  Mr. 
Putnam,  that  "  crime,  poverty,  and 
disorder,  and  Uie  causes  of  bad  fitith,** 
belong  to  the  class  of  ^uneducated 
foreigners.**  Beading  and  writing 
alone  make  no  man  better;  not  at 
least  whilst  the  most  worthless  news- 
papers, and  most  corruj^ng  pam- 
phietB,  are  sure  of  the  widest  circu- 
lation ;  not  whilst  the  fraudulent 
bankrupt,  and  notorious  adulterer  of 
one  counl^,  are  hailed  as  the  most 
popular  teachers  and  lecturers  in  an- 
other I 

The  unfirequency  of  crime  majr  be 
owing  to  a  hundred  causes  besides 
the  propagation  of  useful  knowledge ; 
— to  a  long  prevalence  of  peace  and 
order,  to  a  vigilant  police,  to  the 
amplitude  of  tne  means  of  subsist- 
ence, to  a  hjrpocritical  construction 
put  upon  that  ambiguous  saying  so 
rifis  among  Yankee  utilitarians,  that 
"  honesty  is  the  best  policy,**  making 
the  basest  rogue  deal  in  virtue,  as 
the  safest  and  easiest  line  of  business. 

It  is,  meanwhile,  a  fact,  to  be 
numbered  amongst  the  most  imme- 
aiate  effects  of  |h,e^j^g,5^ 
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education,  that  the  Americans  are 
the  most  discontented  race  in  exist* 
ence.  Nowhere.**  said  an  intelli-* 
pxii  Salem  mercnant— and  he  said 
It  of  the  wealthiest,  quieteatr  nod 
eomiMurativelv  happiest  {^bice  of  ito 
size,  in  the  wnole  American  Unkm^ 
^'Nowhfflre  will  yon  meet  so  mai^ 
t^in^or  faces  as  you  do  in  our  streets. 
No  Ameriom  can  sit  comfortably  ia 
his  chair.  Eveiy  man  is  nei]P«tiiall^ 
striying  to  hotter  himself.  There  is 
a  universal  rush  from  the  useful  to 
what  are  called  the  UbercH  i>rofes« 
sions.  With  an  inward  convictionf 
analogous  to  Sancho  Fanza^s,  that, 
being  bom  a  man  he  is  fit  to  be  a 
president,**  every  citizen  in  the  Union 
IS  a  mart^  to  a  vague  oovetousnesa 
and  ambition;  and  that  plausible 
but  unsound  system  of  general  edu- 
cation has  hitherto  h%d  no  better  effect 
than  to  bring  up  a  restless,  anxious 
generation,  maadened  by  the  rare 
examples  of  individual,  exoeptional 
success;  fretting,  Mrrestling,  elbow- 
ing each  other,  with  a  wrathful  emu- 
lation, most  s|»t,  no  doubt,  to  ^ye 
the  social  order  a  n^id  onward  im- 
pulse, but  no  less  tendioff  to  drive 
all  peace  of  mind  from  the  &ce  of 
the  earth. 

.  This  same  state  of  feverish  excite- 
ment, which  would  reduce  all  human 
felicity  to  the  aseent  of  a  few  stm 
in  that  scal^  which  rises  as  we  dimL 
is  equally  prevalent  in  all  civilised 
countries,  but  in  old  Europe  it  is  to  a 

Ct  extent  kept  in  check  by  the 
^  of  habit,  and  by  the  mere  law 
of  necessity.  But  in  America,  vrith- 
out  three  millions  of  blacks  (whether 
slaves  or  nominally  freedmen  matters 
little),  and  without  a  periodical  sap- 
ply  of  uneducated  foreigners,**  all 
manual  labour  would  be  brought  to 
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of  Boston  or  Phiiadriphia  meiThnti) 
aocustomed  to  all  the  ^endoor  sad 
luxuries  of  life  in  their  Atlantic  cities, 
driven  by  '^hard  times**  to  tkir 
western  back-woods,  and  broq^ 
back  to  that  hard,  but  wholem^ 
farmer's  life  from  which  theycc 
thar  fiitbers  had  sprung.  Tnie, 
mechanical  industry  and  hftsniy  ae* 
eomplishments  are  to  be  found  aw>- 
cMited  in  soeh  chanetm  as  Um 
''Erudite  Blacksmith,**  or  ""IjmA 
L«Either-Dre«er,**  known  as  the 
LL.DofHanrardUaiver»ty.  Stiii 
no  one  will  deny  that  the  qpmi  cC 
useful  information  in  Amoiea  is  at< 
tended  with  a  morbid  disrinieftkk 
whidi  must  in  the  end  prove  i^jv* 
rious  to  the  tone  id  private  and  pib- 
lie  morals. 

Till  men  learn  to  love  knowlcte 
as  widl  as  virtue,  for  its  own  sm 
for  its  soothing,  cheering,  homaBini 
influenoe^-tiira  truly  religious  sdf 
cation  tempers  and  modifies  the  asi^ 
bitious  tendencies  of  men*8  minds, 
teaching  that  our  effiorts  shoold  hi 
turned,  not  so  much  to  orerstsp^ 
barriers  that  divide  us  from  the 
upper  classes  as  to  fill  with  cretil 
ana  dignity  oar  own  station  inlifer* 
till,  in  one  word,  the  worid  adooti» 
a  social  deviee  the  pmepi  if  the 
poet,-^ 

*'  Act  weH  yottr  part,  there  all  the 
honour  lies," 

the  mstittttion  of  sehoob  can  bsvi 
no  better  effeets  than  to  add  a  thao- 
sand  artifteial  wants  to  the  Nslniie* 
ries  human  nature  is  alrea4y  htir  to* 
Meanwhile  the  boasted  Anaieia 
equality,  like  Lacedemonian  free* 
dom,  is  grounded  on  the  moel  iohs- 
man  sjriiema  of  hektism.  We  de 
not  merely  allude  to  negro  davery, 
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^te  the  mediietied  foreignen** 
loiiiomtheAniericttidtiMM  shew 
» little  (pititade,  and  from  any 
with  whom  they  teem  to 
.*niik  10  leoiitif^  *  Who  is  a 
«^  in  America?  We  oannot 
nit  of  the  existeiice  of  American 
■t>Mtt%.  Pfrfitieal  boundaries  do 
nt  oeeewrily  imply  natural  diTi- 
m.  The  United  States  ha^e  no 
"■puge  or  literature,  no  moral  or 
«ttlitMdard,to  eharacterise  them 
iiMtion.  They  aroasyetmerdy 
•Pititieil  agmnte— a  mere  exeres- 
(Bceof^  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The 
|v  Mttered  fragments  of  French, 
^K«id  SpaoMh  population  are 
^jdiyabiorbed  by,  and  asmnilated 
nth,  the  ruling  people.  There  is 
■modi  am^snnity  of  national  cha- 
Mter  18  etn  be  compatible  with  a 
ariety  of  dhnate  ana  em|do3rment. 
mil?  and  morally,  though  not 
"iitieaUy,  America  19  nothm;  more 
m  an  Enghsh  colony.  The  best 
Miwontqnalitiesof  the  Anglo-Saxon 
N  itill  presemd  in  all  their  un- 
laded primitiYeneflB.  If  we  could 
nagine  what  England  would  be  with- 
vt  Qoeea  l^etoria,  her  lords  and 
ii^f^  withont  the  parks  and  man- 
na, and  dull  eathedral  dtiet,  we 
««ldk«?e  no  faiaderaate  idea  of  the 
M  condition  of  the  oldest  settle- 
iota  bemd  the  Athmtic.  Life  in 
few  York  and  at  Lirerpool  are  much 
m  mnat  than  superficial  ob- 
ffven  mM  mduce  us  to  befiere. 
^aflbetadon  of  Ftoisian  manners 
od  MioaB  hi  some  of  the  New 
M  coteficf  is  truly  x^tiable.  The 
mh  of  a  natkm  are  not  to  be 
ifictedbyafew  i^ts  of  the  P^tii 
WfKf  dea  Damsi,  As  a  people 
be  Americans  are  EnffUsh  or  th^ 
IQ  Boihhig.  Among  tne  number  of 
aeo  ahnoet  daily  besetting  Congress 
their  atopum  schemes,  there  was 
I  de^  j^osopher  who  presented  a 
JWjeet  fcr  the  creation  of  a  **  Na- 
iooal  LaagiMf^.**  The  creation  of 
I  wm  ma&aM  fthsraAipi*  wmild  be 


Calendar  —  in  fact,  every  novel  of 
English  life  in  all  stages  fincb  its 
way  into  the  columns  of  the  New 
World,  English  literature  is  con- 
sumed in  America  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  native  productions;  and 
these  latter  are  little  better  than  an 
echo  of  the  fbrmer.  How  can  an 
orignial,  an  un-English  thoueht  or 
fedmg,  ever  spring  up  in  an  Ameri- 
can mind  f  The  Americans  write ; 
they  print  andpublish  to  an  appal- 
ling extent,  llie  works  of  some  of 
their  writers  bear  the  marks  of  ve- 
ritaUe  genius.  Some  of  their  novel- 
ists, like  Cooper,  have  derived  new 
inspiration  Arom  the  wfld  scenery  of 
the  country,  or  from  the  still  wilder 
character  of  its  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants. Some  of  their  poets,  like 
Lon£[fellow,  have  blended  German 
mysticism  and  transcendentalism  to 
the  sober  and  thou^tAil  colouring 
of  English  versification.  But  where 
is  the  poetry  of  the  New  Republic, 
the  emanation  from  an  unprece- 
dented state  of  human  society,  the 
hymn  of  fifteen  millions  of  men  af- 
fording the  first  instance  of  the  capa- 
city of  mankind  for  self-government  ? 
Wnere  is  Uie  portraiture  of  Yankee 
sode^  that  is  not  a  fhcsimile  of 
middle  and  low-life  in  the  mother- 
oountrjr  ?  No  Act  of  Independence, 
we  beheve,  no  measure  of  Congress, 
can  emanenMite  laoiguage  and  litera- 
ture. And  who  knows  not  the  in- 
fluence of  langna^  and  literature 
upon  national  physiognomy  ? 

If,  therefi>re,  American  society  is 
a  mere  rifacimenio,  and  not  a  happy 
one  dther,  of  English  life,  how  can  a 
Briton  be  a  fnrSgner  in  the  United 
States?  The  Yankee  is  a  race  of 
emigrants,  an  assemblage  of  the  most 
respectable  no  less  than  of  the  most 
disreputable  characters,  and  America 
an  aiylum  Ibr  nearly  three  centu- 
ries of  all 

"  Who  left  their  coantry  fof  their  coun- 
trv's  eood.'* 
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to  fanaticism,  maybe,  but  stall  staid, 
quiet,  right  honourable  men.  But 
we  arc  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
these  or  their  descendants  constitute 
the  majority  of  the  present  American 
population.  For  one  political  refugee, 
a  score  of  fortune-seekers,  bankrupts, 
and  even  adventurers  of  the  worst 
description,  flocked  to  the  untenanted 
lands  of  the  new  hemisphere.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  even  more 
fertile  in  loose  characters  in  the  times 
of  the  Charleses  and  Georges  than 
they  are  in  the  present  day.  New 
England  and  Virginia  were  the  New 
South  Wales  of  the  two  last  cen- 
turies. What  of  it?  Rome  was 
professedly  the  asylum  of  all  the 
robbers  and  malefactors  of  Latium. 
Did  not,  for  all  that,  the  Republic 
afford  the  noblest  instances  of  manly 
virtues  recorded  in  the  annals  of  an- 
cient times?  It  is  one  of  the  few 
facts  that  honour  mankind  that  a 
colony  of  rogues  may  be  converted 
into  a  people  of  heroes.  The  con- 
victs of  the  Australian  settlements 
will  at  no  distant  period  present 
equally  favourable  results.  There 
are  inexhaustible  susceptibilities  of 
redemption  in  the  heart  of  man.  Let 
the  ocean  be  a  Lethean  river,  wash- 
ing off  the  stains  of  a  polluted  ex- 
istence, and  effacing  even  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  not  only  from  other 
men's  minds  but  from  that  of  the 
unfortunate  offender  himself. 

"There  is  mercy  in  heaven,*'  we 
may  fancy  the  worthy  Puritans  of 
old  to  have  said  to  the  erring  bre- 
thren, the  smuggling  vessel,  or  the 
convict-ship  landed  on  their  shores. 
"  There  is  mercy  in  heaven,  and  why 
should  there  be  no  forgiveness  and 
forgetfulness  on  earth  ?  You  are 
now  in  a  new  land  where  man  is 
almost  alone  with  his  Maker.  We 
know  nothing,  we  ask  nothing  about 
the  past ;  we  want  hands  and  hearts ; 
we  want  brothers  to  fiffht  our  bat- 
tics  a^inst  the  men  and  elements  of 
this  mhospitable  r^on.  Ij^i  by- 
gones be  bygones.  Be  a  new  man 
m  the  New  World.  God  has  voudi- 
safed  us  peace  and  plenty,  and  you 
are  welcome  to  your  share." 

Such  a  beginning  is  as  honourable 
to  the  "founders  of  ^e  American 
nation,"--the  Winthrops,  the  Dud- 
leys, and  Bradfords— ^as  any  people 
on  earth  ever  started  upon.  But 
why  should  the  Americans  disavow 
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th^  origin  ?  Whv  should  the  im- 
migrataon  of  degraded  beings  be  ctily 
of  rtfceii<  date?  We  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  since  the  war  of  In- 
dependence,  British  adventurers  ra- 
ther flocked  to  the  Canadaa,  and  the 
southern  colonies ;  whereas,  the  tiw 
was  when  the  American  pliJitatkins 
alone  bore  the  whole  tmint  of  Eu- 
ropean emigration,  when  they  faar- 
bcmred  all  the  de^erate  chaneten 
to  whom  the  old  countries  ivere  too 
hot  for  comfort. 

But,  we  rq[)eat,  what  does  that 
signify  ?  Does  not  England  also  re- 
ceive and  shelter  the  scum  of  the 
worst  runaways  from  the  Contineiit  ?  \ 
It  is  the  boast  and  privily  of  a 
truly  free  and  mmk  commimity, 
that  fordgn  corruption  cannot  to 
any  dangerous  extent  make  its  way 
into  its  bosom ;  that  its  trarifying, 
r^nerating  influoiee  oiscoaBte- 
nancesand  neutraUsesallvice;  eve&as 
it  is  said  of  some  fortunate  climatrw 
where  all  reptiles  are  naturaUy  faann- : 
less,  and  even  such  as  are  imported 
from  foreign  shores  lose  their  worn : 
on  landing. 

Itiscertainlytober^rettedthstthe  < 
"  ux  hundred  thousand  unedoealed  i 
foreigners**  now  appearing  in  Jir.  i 
Putnam*s  statistics  should,  thnks  to  I 
the  system  of  universal  auffrage,  have  i 
it  in  their  power  to  turn  the  scales  m 
a  general  election,  and  return  aFaft 
for  a  Tyler.  But  the  Americana  for- 1 
get  that  that  half  miUi<m  or  nuDiaBi 
of  foreigners,  uneducated  tliouh; 
they  be,  constitute  the  strei^^  of  w 
country  in  all  its  great  achievemeBts 
of  industry  and  trade,  that  withast 
them  and  the  negroes  it  would  be- 
come serious  question  who  of  the 
"free  and  enlightened  aliens'*  is  to 
do  the  hard  work  for  their  fretfrn 
It  is  mighty  well  for  them  to  aboK 
the  stout  Irish  boor  who  works  at 
their  canals  and  railways,  for  hia  cc-  j 
like  or  mule-like  ignorance  and  1m- 
tality ;  but  if  instruction  unflts  the 
free  citizen  for  ox-woric,  lei  lam 
bless  his  stars  that  oxen  are  atfll  to 
be  bad  for  his  mon^r.  Fore^Kiier,iB- 1 
deed !  Where  is  the  man  in  Ya^oee- 1 
land,  except  the  Bed  Indian,  ivhose 
father  or  grandfather  was  not  at  no ' 
very  distant  period  a  foreigna*? 

1  or  the  r^  nothing  is  easi»  for 
one  of  these  foreigners  than  to  pas* 
himself  off  for  a  native,  not  is  the 
Tan^ee^,  jQe^cs^Jua^^  m  Ssg- 
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land,  if  he  chooses  to  dis^ise  his  na- 
tivity. The  American  is  more  of  a 
second  edition  of  the  British,  than 
the  pride  of  the  latter  nation  would 
readily  admit.  There  is  an  aristo- 
cncjT  in  America  with  all  its  con- 
comitant ^ood  and  evil ;  an  aristo- 
cracy which  resemhles  the  English 
more  than  is  generally  supposed, 
being  chiefly  hased  on  the  ascend- 
ancy of  wealth ;  nothing  easier  than 
to  introduce  into  the  hest  London  cir- 
cles gentlemen,  and  even  ladies,  fresh 
from  Yankee-land,  whose  manners, 
tone,  and  langua^,  would  challenge 
detection.  English  people  are  too 
apt  to  expect  that  their  patrician 
oerves  would  be  shocked  in  the 
States  by  democratic  offensivencss. 
Let  them  be  comforted;  there  are 
ioxory,  refinement,  ^hion,  and  ex- 
clnsiyenefls  in  the  American  cities, 
enough  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the 
nicest  dub-man,  or  of  the  silliest 
Almacks'  lady.  A  country,  where  a 
bottle  of  Madeira  is  sold  at  twelve, 
or  even  twenty-four  dollars,  is  not 
to  be  despaired  of. 

Between  two  races  bearing  such  a 
ttron^  resemblance  to  each  oUier,  one 
>f  which,  too,  is  so  wholly  dependent 
m  the  other,  what  good  result  can 
)e  expected  of  mutual  aspersions 
md  recriminations?  It  is  but  right 
say,  that  England  opened  hos- 
tilities, and  shewed  some  bitterness 
uid  inveteracy  in  debate.  Some  mat- 
^  of  political  or  commercial  inter- 
»t>-the  copyright  question,  the  re- 
[mdiaticm  of  national  debt  in  some 
^  the  States,  have  given  rise  to  a 
n^- deserved  though  indiscrimi- 
late  outburst  of  long- cherished  ani- 
aodty.  We  do  no^  indeed,  think 
hai  the  Americans  can  be  defended 
m  such  points  on  the  plea  of  division, 
vof  the  indiyidual  independence  of 
»ch  of  the  States.  Before  Europe 
uid  the  world  th^  are  but  one  peo- 
^  and  one  empire.  The  foul  blot 
^  sUyery,  oommerdal  yersatility, 
awlessness  and  impunity  of  crime, 
however  peculiar  to  one  part  of  the 
tomnranity,  reflect  an  equal  disgrace 
m  the  whole.  Do  not  we  hear  every 
lay  of  Yankee  shrewdness  and  enter- 
inse,  American  morality  and  hos- 
>itality?   Why  then  should  we  be 


told  of  Musissippian  bowie-knife,  of 
Missouri  Lyncn-law,  or  Kentuckian 
blackguardism?  It  is  very  con- 
venient to  assume  virtues  as  general 
and  national,  and  repudiate  vices  as 
partial  and  local.* 

Notwithstanding  their  arrogance 
and  conceit,  however,  the  Americana 
keep  more  on  the  defensive,  and 
wish  for  nothing  better  than  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  Their  bragging 
and  blustering  is  superficial ;  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  every  Yankee  loves 
and  reveres  old  England.  They 
yearn  towards  their  fatherland,  whicn 
they  still,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
call  home,  with  an  afiection  which 
needs  but  little  encouragement  to 
become  decided  enthusiasm.  The 
sovereign  of  these  realms  is  still  by 
them  emphatically  styled  the  queen, 
as  if  no  other  female  in  the  world 
wore  the  crown;  and  were  the  mat- 
ter once  more  to  be  put  to  the  vote, 
among  the  most  civilised  part  of  the 
community,  it  were  difiicult  to  decide 
whether  old  English  loytilty  would 
not  easily  reassert  its  ascendency. 

But  on  his  own  part  John  Bull 
makes  no  mystery  of  his  scorn  and 
ill-will.  We  hardly  ever  met  an 
Englishman  who  could  talk  calmly 
on  American  afiairs.  "  I  htte  Ame- 
ricans," is  the  almost  invariable  in- 
troduction to  all  John  Bull's  dis- 
courses on  his  unduti^l  colonies. 
Perhaps  his  pride  is  somewhat  net- 
tled by  the  remembrance  of  the  only 
signal  defeat  he  has  met  with  since 
time  immemorial;  perhaps  also  to 
his  rancour  for  the  past  is  added  a 
vague  misgiving  for  tne  future. 

We  are  no  enthusiastic  admirers  cf 
America.  We  are  not  partial  to  her 
democratic  government,  nor  do  we 
take  much  interest  in  the  ^eat  experi- 
ment of  a  "  self-governinfl;  nation." 
But  the  United  States  display  all  tte 
vigour,  earnestness,  and  sanguineness 
of  youth,  and  that  is  an  object  of 
never-failing  interest  to  a  thinking 
observer.  jSo  great  achievement  can 
be  for  any  len^  of  time  impracti- 
cable in  Amenca.  No  country  can 
sooner  recover  from  the  most  awful 
crises  and  most  tremendous  reverses. 
No  people  can  rel^  on  more  immedi- 
ate and  inexhaustible  resources.  It 


*  Fevr  persons  iu  England  know,  or  care  to  know,  tbat  the  appellntion  of  Vanlcee 
only  applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  six  New  England  states.   In  this  jcountry  tJio 
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Ourselves,  our  Critics,  and  the 
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18  impoflsible  to  look  upon  Ameriea, 
to  read  its  200  years*  history,  and  not 
feel  that  the  country  is  intended  for 
high  destinies. 

Can  it  be  that  England  looks  upon 
sudi  projects  with  a  feeling  of  dread 
and  jealousy  ?  that,  like  an  old  co- 
auette,  she  begrudges  her  oveigrown 
oaughter  the  channs  that  may  one 
day  hurl  herself  from  the  throne  f 
We  will  never  believe  it  I  The  time 
of  decline  and  fall  may  come  for 
England  as  it  came  for  other  colossal 
powers  before.  That  epoch,  however. 
IS,  we  trust,  incalculably  remote ;  and 
it  is  not  by  mean  rivabry  ai^  uncandid 
abuse  tbiat  such  catastrophe  can  be 
averted  or  even  delayed.  Let  Eng- 
land follow  her  course  with  the  energy 
which  has  already  raised  her  to  t& 
height  of  prosperity.  Were  even  by 
the  natural  law  of  human  vidssitudes 
the  younff  to  survive  and  to  super- 
sede the  old,  let  her  rejoice  that  her 
dethronement  will  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  voluntary  abdicaticm. 

Once,  in  the  palmy  days  ^  the 


BepuWc  of  Sparta,  the  people  le- 
piured  to  the  public  games  in  a  tri- 
partite procession.  First  appetred 
the  veterans  bowed  down  by  age  sod 
infirmity,  and  they  sang,  We  htye 
been  brave  I**  Next  came  the  armed 
youth,  the  nerve  of  the  land,  and 
they  riiouted  in  all  the  exnltatioo 
of  manly  vigour,^*  Wearethebiaver 
A  swarm  <n  children  dosed  the  rear, 
and  their  anthem  was, We  shall  be 
braver 

In  the  same  manner  in  the  hiitoiy 
of  human  families,  the  nast  beloosi 
to  Greece,  to  Italy,  to  Spain:  £ot- 
land  r^oices  in  her  sway  over  tie 
present  The  future  is  in  the  haadt 
of  God.  But  were  it  ever  to  dedait 
in  favour  of  the  eokmies  hcyooA  tk 
ocean,  happy  England,  wIm)  nem 
dies,— whose  asceiwaiKy,  even  if  em 
sinking  at  home,  rises  with  renewed 
vigour  among  nations  which  spnm^ 
from  her  own  bosom,  which  inbcnt 
her  name,  her  language,  her  kwi^ 
her  impenshable  lessons  (d  wtdm 
and  valour ! 


OURSELVES,  OVA  CRITICS,  AMD  THE  GENERAL  POLICY 
OF  THE  OOVERHMEKT. 


It  is  the  common  fate  of  all  who 
seek  in  an  honest  spirit  to  advise 
their  countrymen  on  the  subjects  of 
religion  and  pditics,  to  rouse  the 
jealousy,  perhi^  to  outrage  the  pre- 
judices, of  many  whom  they  would 
not  willingly  onend.  Men  conceive 
that  they  nave  a  natural  right  to 
thmk  for  themselves  in  then  mat- 
ters, and  do  not  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  oonfrary.  That  the 
number  of  those  who  possess  the  re* 


Harry  would  permit  you  to  inaooato 
that  he  is  one  of  the  nmltitode,  or 
that  he  must  be  obedient  to  tk  ia- 
flnence  by  which  those  aromd  )am 
are  swayed.  Henee  you  generally 
find,  that  m  politics  not  leas  to  in 
religion  people  are  bigotted,or,aatbe7 
are  pleased  to  express  Hherndxes^  ti- 
ed to  certain  pnndpici,'  fatwiaMy 
DDcroecopie— &  exact  proporlipto 
the  extent  of  their  mofanae;  aod 
that  the  professed  /dtowers  of  sm 
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t9Mtb0ttit(H7tliatkiiowlHMclied 
We  httt  men  ealling  themselves 
Wliigs  and  Tories,  Ba^&ids  and  Con- 
•erratives,  whereyer  we  go.  The 
names  of  Fitt  and  Fox,  too,  are  still 
Qsed  as  the  i/Tatchwords  of  party ;  and 
dinnm  are  eatov  and  meetings  held, 
and  toaets  given,  and  speedies  made, 
for  the  avowed  murposa  of  ensuring 
the  allegiance  of  saeh  as  {day  a  part 
in  them  to  the  principles  which  these 
great  men  advocated  through  life, 
let  when  yon  come  to  the  point,  we 
cbfy  yoa  to  say  what  ninety^nineont 
of  a  hundred  of  the  sticklers  for 
party- views  would  be  at  Who  are 
the  Pittites  of  1845?  Certainly  not 
they  who  approve  of  the  concessions 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made  to 
the  Pvpists  of  Ireland,  or  accept  with 
thankralneai  tiie  iVee-trade  system 
of  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel  is  the  real 
author.  Yet  Pitt  promised  to  the 
Irish  when  he  earned  the  Union 
more  thui  Peel  now  gives;  and,  till 
forced  by  circumstances  into  a  differ- 
ent course,  was  no  friend  to  what  are 
called  protective  duties  on  commerce. 
Who  are  the  Foxitee?  Certainly 
not  they  who  by  carrying  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  remodelhng  the 
corporations,  laid  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  the  tree  of  aristocratic,  if  not  of 
monarchical  influence  in  the  emvke. 
Fox  was  no  Reformer,  in  the  modem 
acceptation  of  the  term.  He  under* 
stood  the  value  of  the  constitution 
of  1688  thoroughly,  so  that,  bow- 
ever  he  might  declaim  against  it 
while  in  oppoaiticm,  he  shewed,  by 
his  steady  avoidal  of  all  approaches 
to  innovation,  tiiat  he  was  by  far  too 
pmdent  to  interfere  when  in  office 
with  the  best  modification  of  a  fVee 
government  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Nevertheless,  if  we  believe 
their  own  declmtions,  such  states- 
men as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
Earl  of  Winehilsea,  the  Earl  of  Ro- 
den,  and  Mr.  William  Bankes,  are 
the  onlv  true  representatives  extant 
of  opinions  whien  were  once  main- 
tained by  ^  the  pilot  that  weathered 
the  storm  while  Fox  finds  his  wor- 
shippers among  that  motley  frnnd 
whereof  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
Marquess  of  Normanby  are  the  lead- 
erg.  And  if  this  be  true  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  take  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of 
puUic  affairs,  and  see  and  know  some- 
thing of  the  real  state  of  the  country, 


the  truth  applies  with  tenfHd  ibree 
to  tiiat  large  body  of  private  poli« 
tieians  who  sH  at  home  and  deter-* 
mine  over  their  wine  and  walnuts 
how  thehr  native  land  ought  to  be 
»>vemed.  It  k  melancholy  to  re- 
flect upon  the  insuperable  hinderance!( 
to  good  government  which  the  pre- 
judices of  obscure  men  in  obscure 
COTuers  of  the  kingdom  succeed  in 
throwinr  up.  You  cannot  make 
such  poTi^ians  understand  that  ten 
years  of  Whig  misrule,  preceded 
W  some  half-dosen  or  more  of 
liberalised  Toryism,  occasioned  so 
complete  a  change  in  the  influences 
throughout  the  country,  that,  let 
the  wishes  of  pubUc  men  point  in 
what  dhection  they  may,  their  pro- 
ceedings must,  to  a  large  extent,  be 
regulated  by  considerations  of  expe- 
diency. And  hence  the  slightest  CDs- 
position  on  your  part  to  bend  a  little 
to  the  storm,  to  go  down  the  stream 
a  ffew  paees,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
swept  away  altc^ether  by  its  force, 
is  stigmatised  as  apostasy,  as  the 
abandonment  of  principle,  as  the  re- 
sult of  selfishness,  or  a  time-serving 
disposition, — as  any  thing  in  short, 
ratner  than  the  exercise  of  that  wise 
prudence,  without  which  nothing 
really  great  or  good  has  ever  been 
done  in  the  world. 

We  have  had  the  misfortune  more 
than  once,  in  the  course  of  fourteen 
or  flileen  years'  service  as  journalists, 
to  draw  down  upon  ourselves  the 
condemnation  of  several  members  of 
the  respectable  but  not  very  enlight- 
ened body  of  which  we  now  speak. 
Knowmg  that  the  hearts  of  our  re- 
provers were  in  the  right  place,  we 
submitted  patiently  to  rebukes  which 
oould  ribt  have  proceeded  except 
firom  the  promptings  of  rather  feeble 
understandings ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  we  and  our  critics  generally 
came  together  again.  But  there  are 
limits  even  to  our  forbearance.  If 
the  writers  of  anonymous  letters  con- 
tinue to  address  us  as  they  have  re- 
cently done,  we  shall  be  forced  to 
notice  their  communications.  What, 
for  example,  can  our  worthy  corre- 
spondent, who  writes  under  t  ne  name 
of  "A  Beneficed  Clergyman"  mean  ? 
Does  he  suppose  that  he  is  to  be  our 
KUtde  in  politics,  or  we  his  f  Or  can 
It  have  entered  mto  his  imamnation 
to  conceive,  that  the  threat  or  ceasing 
to  "  take  in"  Frasers  Ma^aztnevmn 
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hftve  the  onalleBt  wdgfat  with  us? 
Let  him  withdraw  his  coontenanoe 
from  us  if  he  please.  He  will  he  the 
loser  of  mueh  wit,  much  fun,  much 
leamine,  much  eood  sense,  monthly. 
We  shiSl  never  know,  either  that  he 
once  honoured  our  publication  by 
gathering  wisdom  out  of  its  pages,  or 
that  he  has  ceased  to  do  so.  Has 
he  yet  to  learn,  Uiat  wherever  the 
sun  rises  and  sets  there  Rbgixa  has 
established  for  herself  a  dominion? 
Worthy  Incumbent  1 1  good,  sincere, 
bigotted,  and  most  short-sighted  of 
parsons !  carry  your  hostile  purpose 
mto  effect  as  soon  after  this  paper  shall 
reach  your  eye  as  you  please.  But, 
take  our  word  for  it,  you  will  never 
be  the  same  man  again.  You  will 
have  abandoned  the  only  sure  Tory 
leader  that  ever  marched  before  vou. 
You  will  have  cut  yourself  off  from 
the  source  of  all  the  wise  and  witty 
things  that  ever  gave  point  to  the 
tone  of  your  conversation  in  the 
circle  within  which  vou  move.  Where 
will  be  your  translations  into  many 
toDgaes  of  the  "  Groves  of  Blarney, 
and  such-like  classic  ballads?  Where 
the  skill  and  humour  which  used  to 
characterise  your  impromptu  criti- 
cisms on  such  giants  inuterature  as  the 
authors  of  the  Great  MetrofoUs  and 
Sybil  f  Carry  your  threat  mto  exe- 
cution if  you  please;  but  never  say, 
when  it  IS  too  late,  that  we  drove 
you  to  take  the  step.  We  warn  you 
a^nst  it.  We  thmk  wiUi  pity  and 
dismay  of  its  inevitable  results,  as 
far  as  you  must  be  affected  by  them. 
Instead  of  speaking  with  authority 
as  you  now  do,  you  will  either  re- 
main silent,  through  lack  of  topics 
whereon  to  dilate,  or  your  country 
neighbours,  first  opening  ^eir  eyes, 
will  presently  close  them;  and  the 
shouts  of  fmplause  or  peals  of  merri- 
ment which  used  to  greet  you  at 
every  pause  in  your  harangue,  will 
give  way  to  a  s<Mrt  of  bassoon  accom- 
paniment of  snores.  Moreover,  the 
evil  will  not  end  then>.    THa  niin«1 


«lid  etOMiwmm.  The  flesh,  thMgt 
still  there,  hangs  loosdy  on  Uie  bono. 
Your  friend,  the  village  apotheeaiy, 
is  at  a  loss  what  to  dolor  you.  You 
are  induced  to  seek  fiortner  advice, 
and  put  yourself  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Jephson.  Not  all  the  doctoi's 
skill,  lu>wever,  avails ;  yon  ^cow 
thinner  in  his  hands,  but  neither 
ruddier  nor  stronger.  You  are  in 
despair,  when,  lo!  Sir  Edward  Bal- 
wer  Lytton*s  letter  on  the  Water-cure 
and  the  Malvern  establishment  eomes 
under  your  notice.  You  read,  and, 
in  a  fit  of  desperation,  determine  to 
follow  the  baronet's  ezamj^e.  You 
order  horses  to  be  put  to  your 
plueton,  and  are  whisked  to  the 
"Hysean  Sprinff.**  And ihea  come 
wet  sheets,  wet  uiirts,  wet  stockings, 
wet  night-caps,  oceans  of  water  witmn 
and  i^thout,  till  the  very  heart 
within  you  threatens  to  melt  and  be 
washed  away.  And  all  this,  be  it 
observed,  and  possibly  more  too,  he- 
cause  in  a  fit  of  misplaced,  thoui^ 
very  honest  indignation,  you  chose 
to  forsake  tiie  fr&id  of  your  youth. 
However,  we  must  not  pursue  the 
sutject  further.  It  is  a  great  deal 
too  affecting ;  and  the  melting  mood 
is  not  exBcUy  that  which  best  aeoords 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose that  is  now  before  us. 

There  is  no  denjdng  that,  whether 
with  or  without  reason,  the  present 
government  has  managed  to  alienate 
from  itself  a  good  many  mai,  in  eveiy 
rank  and  station,  of  whose  support 
any  government  might  be  proud.  It 
is  equally  the  fact  that  this  jeakmsy 
of  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  his  views  is 
referable  in  no  degree  to  the  pres- 
sure of  uneasy  circumstances  on  indi- 
viduals. Within  the  memory  of  man, 
tiie  country  has  never  b^  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition  than  bow. 
Every  body,  be  his  vocation  what  it 
may,  is  in  full  emplojrment,  and  in 
the  receipt  of  good  waces.  Our 
great  manufacturers  are  thrivii^  to 
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hmf^  and  eqoiHj  inil  paid.  As  to 
the  minen  and  workm  in  ooal-pita, 
they  earn  so  much  that  in  many 
I^aces  Tou  cannot  exact  from  them 
more  than  five,  or  even  four  days* 
work  in  the  week.  Kor  is  it  among 
these  chisses  exchisively  that  abund- 
ance reigns.  Such  is  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  such  the  extension  of 
buildings  throughout  the  kingdom, 
that  wmle  masons  and  carpenters  re- 
fuse their  five  shillings  a-day,  the 
common  hodmen,  who  wait  upon 
them  and  carry  their  loads,  demand 
and  receive  sixteen  and  eighteen  shil- 
ling per  week.  Meanwhile,  the 
agneultoral  labourer,  though  deci- 
dedly at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  has 
much  leas  reason  to  complain  than  he 
once  had.  In  East  Kent  the  ordinary 
rate  of  wa^  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
shillings;  m  West  Kent  twelve  is  the 
minimum;  Dorsetshire  has  advanced 
from  six  dullings  to  nine ;  and  even 
Camhndgeshure  has  taken  a  start. 
How  it  may  fare  with  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  these 
counties  .we  will  not  take  it  upon  us 
to  determine ;  but  if  the  j^^ces  both 
of  grain  and  of  stock  be  a  fair  crite- 
rion to  judge  by,  even  thj^  have  few 
canses  of  comf^aint.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  some  apprehension  that  the 
harvest  will  not  mrove  a  good  one ; 
indeed,  in  some  places  we  nave  rea- 
son to  aq[>reliend  that  the  yield  will 
fidl  oQi^iderably  below  an  average, 
and  the  potatoes  are  in  many  places 
destroyed.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  case  is  generally  so,  and  we  are 
happy  to  know  that  in  Scotland  the 
reverse  is  the  fid.  It  appears,  then, 
that  if  parties  be  dislocated  and  the 
government  less  popular  than  could 
be  widied,  ministers  have  not  raised 
a  storm  against  themselves  by  nur- 
smng  a  line  of  policy  which  leads  to 
embarrassment  among  the  commer- 
cial dassea,  and  to  the  inevitable  re- 
sult ei  such  a  state  of  things,  poverty 
and  discontent  every  where.  Why, 
then,  are  parties  dislocated ;  and  why 
should  Sir  Robert  Feel,  to  whom  the 
merit  undeniably  attaches  of  having 
raised  public  credit  from  the  depths 
of  degradation  to  a  ]^nt  of  prosperity 
unpreoedentedly  mgh,  be  so  little 
popular  with  that  large  section  of 
the  Tory  party  to  whose  exertions 
he  is  maimy  indebted  for  the  place 
which  he  holds  near  the  throne?  It 
is  net  v^  difficult  to  answer  the 
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qnesti(«,and  answw  it  we  wili  as  a 
stem  sense  of  rig^t  shall  demand,- 
whatever  risks  we  run  of  giving 
otifence  to  the  more  sangpine,  a^ 
therefore  the  least  impartial,  among 
our  readers,  whether  they  call  them- 
selves the  friends  or  the  political  ene- 
mies of  the  minister. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  never  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  sadder  truUi  thfm  when  he 
foretold  that  Ireland  would  prove 
his  great  difficulty.  Ireland  is  his 
great  difficulty,  and  Ireland  nmst 
continue  to  be  the  great  difficulty  of 
every  minister  of  we  British  crown, 
till  there  shall  arise  a  man  possessed 
of  nerve  and  influence  enough  todeid 
with  that  land  of  anomalies  as  it  de- 
serves. Ireland  is  not  ripe  for  the 
blessinfls  of  the  free  constitution 
which  nas  been  forced  upon  it  before 
Uie  time,  and  which  itspeople  do  not 
know  how  to  use.  We  have  been 
striving  for  these  last  thirty  years 
and  more  to  condliate,  when  we 
ought  all  the  while  to  have  been  go- 
verning with  the  strong  hand;  uid 
as  long  as  we  jpursue  the  same  entie- 
inff,  though  mistaken  course,  the  re- 
sults of  our  policy  will  be  precisely 
what  we  see  arouiid  us.  Now  let  us 
not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  no 
advocates  of  the  system  of  .ascend- 
em^,  whether  Protestants  or  Papists 
be  put  at  the  head  of  it  We  believe 
that  there  were  to  the  full  as  many 
grievances,  and  as  much  suffiering,  in 
Lieland  while  Orangemen  contimied 
in  the  ascendant  as  there  are  now. 
And  we  must,  therefore,  declare  at 
the  outset  against  every  movement 
which  has  for  its  object  the  subjuga- 
tion of  one  dass  of  Irishmmi  oy 
another,  whether  the  party  claiming 
our  support  be  members  oi  the 
Church  of  England  or  of  the  Church 
of  Borne.  Wnat  we  want  to  see  is 
an  entire  suppression  of  that  vile 
spirit  which,  making  Beligkm  its 
staUnng-horse,  violates  continually 
the  first  i»inciple  of  Christianity,  and 
urges  men  to  seek  not  so  mudi  their 
own  welfare  as  the  pulling  down,  or 
the  keeittng  down,  of  others.  Now 
there  are  only  two  omceivable  me- 
thods by  which  this  necessary  end 
can  be  gained.  You  must  either  lead 
mm  to  what  is  right  by  humouring 
than  in  thenr  less  obnoxious  pieju- 
dices,  till,  by  slow  degrees,  you  suc- 
ceed in  oonvindng  them  that  all  pre- 
judice is  f*iilty.i  or^^^(iR8§I^ 
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b}r  deprivlog  them  of  all  powtr  to 
ii^ore  oua  another,  cut  up  tbeir  pre- 
jndioes  bj  the  roots.  The  foanerne- 
thod  18  api^iicaUe  only  where  jou 
have  reaaonable  persons  to  deal  with ; 
the  latter  is  eminently  effieacioQs 
where  the  parties  to  be  affected  by 
it  are  arowedly  irrational  and  of  tio- 
knt  pasnons.  We  mtt  it  to  our 
readcn  in  which  of  these  two  oate» 
ffories  the  Irish  desenre  to  be  classed^ 
li  they  be  a  reasonable  peoj^le— 4f 
tfaetr  judgments  be  sound,  their  dis* 
positions  pliable,  Uieir  reverence  lor 
truth  deep  seated,  their  temperaments 
ealm,  then  win  them,  by  all  means, 
to  what  yon  wish  by  argoment  and 
fidr  dealing.  If  they  be  the  rererss 
of  this,  wlat  hope  is  there  of  working 
good  among  them,  till,  by  a  stead^y 
osorse  of  serere  hot  righteous  disci* 
plioe,  you  induce  m  them  a  total 
ohanceof diaraeter?  Letu8ez|dain 
onrsdrss. 

The  Protestant  party  affirm  that 
the  root  of  all  the  social  ills  that 
dlstnct  Irchind  lies  in  the  Fqwry  of 
the  great  body  of  its  mhaUtants.  To 
a  certain  extent  we  admit  the  fiKt, 
but  we  eamiot  find  in  it  the  st^ution 
of  ovr  difficulties.  Why  are  the 
great  bo^  of  the  Irish  people  Pa- 
pists ?  Is  it  through  any  rational 
and  settled  conviction  that  the  creed 
of  Borne  is  purer  than  the  creed  of 
Lambeth?  Surely  not  Of  all  peo- 
ple under  the  sua  the  Irish  are,  per- 
napsi^  the  least  capable— they  are 
certainly  the  least  disposed— to  weatjr 
themselves  with  the  study  of  such 
ooestions  as  hold  Uie  Bomidi  and 
die  Eoglisb  churches  qiart  The 
great  body  of  the  Irish  pecmle  m 
rwgMB  beeanss  they  are  a  distinct 
race  fWim  the  Protestant  minofitr. 


CriH^f  and  iU    ^  [Octabcr, 

piilofl  naihrpyrs  sf  MilfMBii 
aflbfilsd  the  bsst  prataxt  fv  sucli 
stermesB.  But  there  is  no  denying 
the  two-fold  trath-'first,  that  the 
Saxon  and  the  Milesian  ace  at  this 
honr  as  eompletely  s^aiated  m  tasfeas, 
Reeling,  and  ihith,  as  they  were  at 
the  brgimringi  and  next,  that  goad 
oare  has  been  taken  from  geneialmsi 
to  generation  to  hindor  both  races 
from  overlooking  the  points  of  diffier- 
ence  that  are  betwosn  them. 

The  Protestant  ooostitation  uadcr 
which  Ireland  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages, whatever  these  might  be»  of  a 
domestie  kgidature,  was  deariy 
ver  suited  to  the  temper  or  Uie  eoD* 
ditk>n  of  the  people.  Had  it  been 
so,  Ireland  mast  Inve  kept  pace  with  j 
England  in  civilisation  and  know- 
ledge. She  would  have  baoosne  a  I 
Protestant  country  long  cfe  tliis,jost 
as  England  did,— at  tot.  pertaps, 
reluctwtly,  as  regarded  the  msssss, 
but  hi  the  end  wiUi  the  «me  ahiwr- 
rence  of  mental  davery  whidi  eveiy- 
where  prevails  among  omsdvaa.  Bat 
the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  end 
was  rendered  impossible,  not  bocann 
the  constitution  granted  was  not 
Popish,  but  because  any  thing  in  the 
shqw  of  a  constitution  was  conftrped 
upon  her  at  alL  Only  tlmik  of  two 
or  three  millioos  of  balf-savaga  peo- 
ple, for  Ireland  contained  more  uan 
two  millions  of  inhabitants  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Revelation,  being  mocked 
by  having  the  forms  of  a  firee  go- 
vernment exhibited  aOMiig  thoa, 
while,  in  point  of  fact,  the  rights  of 
fVeemen  were  ei\joyed  by  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  thou- 
sand persons,  a^ens  from  the  rest  in 
liMage,  in  speech,  and  in  religieni 
Ckmla  any  arrangnnent  be  moia  pro- 
fonndhrhflMlitie?  Hia  Irish  hoases 
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not,  be  it  observed,  the  mkr  and 
the  mled  most  needs  be  where  force 
has  subjected  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  force  is  emjdoyed  to  keep  them 
so,  but  b^^  with  the  frippery  of 
liberal  institutions,  the  few  bemg  au- 
thorised to  deal  as  they  chose  wi^ 
the  many  under  the  sanction  of  laws 
which  themsdyes  might  make,  and 
to  which  the  many  were  told  that 
they  ouffht  to  sumnit,  because  they 
emanated  from  their  own  legislature  ? 
And  when  we  further  bear  in  mind 
that  the  one  test  of  fitness  for  the 
exercise  of  political  power  was  re- 
ligion, that  nine  parts  of  the  popu- 
Iraon  were  denied  this  because  they 
were  PapUte^  while  the  tenth  obtained 
a  monopoly  of  it  becmue  ^uy  were 
Protestants^  can  we  picture  to  our- 
sdyes  arrangements  so  entirely  cal- 
culated to  create  and  nurture  the 
t  which  now  prevails,  and  ren- 
Ireland  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength  to  the  Britkh 
throne?  Ireland  was  not  ripe  for 
the  English  constitution  in  1688,  nor 
is  she  ripe  ibr  it  now.  What  she 
might  haye  been  by  this  time  had 
the  crown  kept  all  power  to  itself 
till  the  races  were  trained  to  forget 
their  differences,  and  rdigion  ceased 
to  be  a  byword  of  reproach  on  the 
one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other,  it 
may  be  hard  to  say.  Bntthere  is  no 
difficulty  in  arriymg  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  rash  attempts  to  fore- 
stall Nature  have  resulted  in  the 
issues  to  which  similar  efforts  in- 
variably lead,  and  that  obstacles  to 
th«  good  government  of  Ireland — to 
her  y)vemment,  at  all  events,  on 
constitutional  principles — are  accu- 
mnlsted  in  a  ratk>  proportionate  to 
the  anxiety  which  we  evinoe  to  ren- 
der her,  wnat  the  poet  detirct  her  to 
become, 

"  Great,  glorious,  and  free.** 

The  Protestant  party  affirm,  that 
the  creat  hinderanee  to  the  sodal 
pttciiwation  of  Ireland  is  to  be  found 
m  the  absolute  authority  which  the 
Romish  priests  exercise  over  ^ 
minds  of  the  Romirii  portion  of  the 
population,  and  that  every  foot  of 
vantage  ground  which  is  yielded  to 
Popery  agmvates  the  difficulty  of  the 
case.  Amriiere  agahi  the  Protestant 
party  are  riffbt,  looking  at  things  as 
we  actually  find  them.  If  you  must 
have  a  conttitoticm  fbr  Irelaiid,  mi- 
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diseipttned  as  she  ysu  ciight  te 
render  it  either  wholly  Protestant 
wholly  Po^i^.  In  England  and 
Scotland  tnis  need  not  be,  because 
both  in  Eneland  and  in  Soothmd  the 
majority  of  Protestants  is  so  enor- 
mous, and  th^y  are  so  completely 
lords  of  the  soil,  and  understand  the 
art  of  self-government  so  well,  that 
they  can  aflrord  to  admit  tiieir  Poj^sh 
ndghbours  to  a  full  participation  in 
the  privileges  of  the  oonstitulaon.  But 
in  mland  none  of  these  propositions 
hold  good.  There  the  R^otestants 
are  outnumbered  by  six  to  one,  while 
of  the  property  of  the  country  eight 
parts  at  least  out  often  are  in  toeur 
nands.  Beades,  as  we  have  already 
expUnned,  other  differences  thxa 
those  ofrdigion  divide  them.  Orange- 
men and  Sepealers  are  come  of  af- 
ferent stodu,  and  they  inherit  feel- 
ings which,  so  long  as  they  exist, 
must  hinder  them  frSm  amalgamating 
as  one  people.  It  is  absdiutely  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  ]nrovided  you  de- 
termine to  eoirtinue  to  Ireland  the 
equivocal  privilege  of  self-govern- 
ment, that  you  should  throw  the 
entire  weight  of  constitutkmal  pi- 
vilege  into  the  one  scale  or  the  other. 
You  nu^  espouse  the  cause  of  ^ 
many  if  you  j^ease ;  in  which  case 
you  will  transfer  the  property  of  the 
Anglican  to  the  Bonush  Church,  and 
comer  upon  Romish  bidiops  and 
clergy  the  immunities  which  are  now 
enjoyed  by  Protestants.  And  should 
it  be  your  purpose  to  accede  to  Da- 
niel (yConnelTs  proposals,  and  to 
settle  once  more  a  house  of  lords 
and  a  house  of  oommons  on  C<d- 
lege  Green,  why,  the  madnne  might 
work.  Pit)bably  the  Irish  parBa- 
ment  will  fatt  upon  ways  and 
meaas  of  giving  back  the  forfcited 
estates  to  the  deseendanta  of  their 
ancient  owners ;  or,  if  these  caraot 
be  foimd,  a  law  agamst  abeenteeisu 
will  secure  quite  as  effectually  "  Ire- 
land for  the  Irish.**  But  soeh  ar- 
rangmnents  must  be  endured,  because 
nothing  diort  of  a  national  parlia- 
ment will  do.  You  camoi  shake 
IreUmd  topsy-turvy,  yet  keep  her,  as 
she  is,  an  mtegrai  portkm  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  the  strunle 
whi^  is  now  gohig  on  in  Dublin 
would  not  cease,  it  would  only  be 
transferred  to  London,  and  soon  per- 
vade all  Enghmd.  Or  if,  on  die 
other  hand,  mMipfUm&^f^^ 


why  then  nothing  lemtiiis  fbr  yoa 
except  to  re-estabhsh,  if  you  can,  rro- 
testant  ascendancy  in  all  its  vigour. 
In  this  case  yon  must  brin^  back  the 
corporations  to  the  model  which 
James  I.  and  William  lU.  created 
for  YOU.  You  must  then  repeal  the 
Irish  Reform  Act,  the  Emancipation 
Act  of  1829,  and,  if  vou  be  wise, 
follow  up  thjs  latter  blow  by  once 
more  erasing  the  names  .of  rapists 
from  your  roll  of  voters.  Will  any 
minister  be  bold  enough  to  attempt 
this,  or,  if  he  did,  couM  he  hope  for 
success? 

Sir  Robert  Feel  is  not  disposed  to 
adventure  upon  either  of  these  ex- 
periments. He  is  pledged  to  resist  a 
repeal  of  the  Union,  even  at  the  cost 
of  civil  war,  should  civil  war  be 
necessary.  And  the  avowal  which 
binds  bun  to  this  binds  him  also  to 
maintain  the  present  established 
Church  as  the  Church  of  Ireland,  or, 
if  not  exactly  so,  to  oppose  the  trans- 
fer of  the  rites  of  the  Establishment 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  At  the 
same  time  Sir  Robert  Feel  is  de- 
mrous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  party 

r'  *t  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in 
unhappy  country,  keeping  ^r 
a  people  which  ought  to  be  the  nch- 
est  in  Europe,  and  brutalising  minds 
which  require  onlv  a  better  training 
to  render  them  all  that  the  minds  of 
men  can  ever  hope  to  become.  For 
this  purpose  he  takes  up  the  machine 
of  government  where  the  Whigs  hod 
left  it.  He  finds  that,  for  ten  years 
and  more,  Fapists  have  been  che- 
rished, Protestants  repelled.  He  ob- 
serves that  the  former  have  acquired, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  a  complete 
command  of  the  political  influences 
every  where.  A  cry  has  been  got 
up  for  a  rejwal  of  the  Union,  to 
which  the  voices  of  almost  all  the 
male  population  of  the  bland  add 
their  volume.  What  does  he  do? 
He  bides  his  tune,  seizes  a  favourable 
and  most  auspicious  opportunity, 
puts  down  a  monster  meeting  with  a 


ftets  or  disturb  the  course  (^his- 
tory. The  law,  though  defeated  on 
grounds  which  it  is  not  our  pro- 
vince to  particularise,  obtained  a 
triumph  in  Uie  Queen's  Court  at 
Dublin,  of  which  the  effects  are 
still  manifest  in  the  proceedings  both 
of  the  knaves  and  of  the  dupes. 
The  former  have  narrowed  their  cir- 
cle of  boasting  marvelloudy  ;  the 
latter  fully  understand  that  if  the 
|;ovemment  wink  at  their  prooeed-- 
ings  in  Conciliation  Hall  and  at 
repeal  festivals,  it  is  not  for  lack 
or  power  to  put  them  down;  and 
both  are  in  consequence  tame  as 
doves,  in  comparison  with  what  they 
used  to  be  ere  Dan  took  possession  m 
his  pleasuit  apartment  in  the  Bride- 
well. 

Our  readers  will  do  us  the  justice 
to  remember,  that  when  this  vigor- 
ous blow  was  struck  we  took  the 
liberty  of  recommending  that  it 
should  be  followed  up  by  measures 
neither  one  whit  more  bold,  nor,  in 
our  opinion,  less  necessary.  We 
ventured  to  suggest  that  the  proper 
time  was  come  for  suspending,  by 
act  of  parliament,  the  constitution  in 
Ireland  altogether.   We  were  vio- 
lently abus^  for  expressing  such 
opinions  bv  that  portion  of  i&  daily 
press  which  has  found  it  convenioit 
to  pass  over  from  the  ranks  of  Orange- 
men to  the  extreme  edge  of  minis- 
terial liberality.   Not  one  word  of 
reply  were  we  tempted  to  indite. 
The  affair  belonged  to  the  queen's 
minister,  neither  to  us  nor  to  tbe 
Standard  newspaper ;  and  we,  there-  I 
fore,  bore  with  philosophy  the  casti-  I 
gation  which  the  Standard  and  its 
ofishoot  were  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
us.    Meanwhile  the  minister  pro- 
ceeded in  his  own  way.  BeUeviog, 
as  of  course  he  did,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  reach  the  understandmgs 
those  who  never  look  at  any  question, 
whether  it  be  political  or  migions, 
except  through  the  medium  of  partj 
prejudice,  he  hasten^  while  yet  thie 
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wise  interfering  with  the  liberties  of 
the  subject.  With  some  difficulty  he 
managed  to  pass  a  law  —  of  which 
we  confess  that  we  were  never  sharp- 
sighted  enough  to  discover  the  im- 
portance—  whereby  such  guns  and 
pistols  as  Irishmen  might  keep  in 
their  houses  were  ordered  to  be 
branded ;  and  out  of  the  working  of 
which  a  few  squabbles  here  and  there 
arose.  But  that  was  a  mere  sop  to 
Cerberus — a  little  bone  which  the 
Orangemen  might  gnaw  at  their 
leisure,  while  he  proceeded  in  his 
own  way  of  conciliation.  Ireland 
got  from  him  the  formal  recognition 
of  the  spiritual  rank  of  her  ropish 
hierarchy ;  and  with  it  the  Charitable* 
Endowments  Act;  for  speaking  fk- 
vourably  of  which  at  the  time  some 
of  our  readers  blamed  us.  Then 
followed  the  unhappy  Maynooth 
Bill,  as  well  as  the  act  n>r  establish- 
ing, where  it  was  scarcely  needed, 

a  ffigantic  scheme  of  godless  educa- 
tion/' And  now  look  at  the  results! 
Is  Ireland  better  than  she  was  seven 
years  ago?  We  trow  not  The 
mtentions  of  the  minister  may  have 
been — we  believe  that  they  were  — 
of  the  purest  kind.  Some  of  his 
measures,  were  society  in  Ireland 
differently  constituted,  would  be  both 
wise  and  numane ;  but  his  intentions 
have  not  been  carried  out,  and  his 
measures  are  a  failure,  simply  because 
Ireland  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  become 
the  object  of  them. 

It  was  not  only  natural,  but  al- 
lowable, in  Sir  Robert  Feel  to  enter 
upon  the  course  which  he  has  thus 
far  followed.  Few  men  possess  the 
d^ree  of  moral  courage  that  is  ne- 
cessaipr  to  anticipate  evil  by  an  early 
adoption  of  strong  measures  to  avert 
it ;  and  to  stroiu^  measures  in  govern- 
ment the  who^  tenor  of  his  public 
life  shews  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  is 
averse.  He  had  done  enough  to 
create  fear,  he  was  anxious  now  to 
excite  love  and  gratitude.  He  hoped, 
too,  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
would  have  understood  him,  and  if 
Uiey  declined  to  support  him,  that 
at  least  they  would  have  remained 
quiet.  In  this  he  has  been  deceived ; 
and  the  violence  of  more  than  one 
of  their  proceeding  has  forced  him 
into  the  perpetration  of  acts  which, 
doubUesB,  jar  against  his  private  sen- 
timents as  much  as  in  tneir  results 
they  must  impede  Uie  current  of  his 
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conciliatory  policy.  We  really  can- 
not see,  however,  upon  what  ground 
of  fair  dealing  it  is  assumed  that  he 
might  have  a^eddifierently.  Having 
dismissed  ever  so  many  magistrates 
for  attending  repeal  meetings,  he  was 
morally  bound  to  mete  out  the  same 
measure  of  justice  to  gentlemen  who 
chose  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
reorganisation  of  Orange  lodges ;  and 
the  necessity  so  to  act  was  at  least 
not  lessened  by  the  bold  front  which 
the  Orangemen  put  on  in  the  conduct 
of  their  armed  processions.  It  may 
be,  it  doubtless  is,  that  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  Orangmen  are  loyalty  to 
a  Frotestant  sovereign  and  warm 
attachment  to  the  Frotestant  consti- 
tution of  a  united  kingdom;  but 
Orangemen  have  no  more  right  to 
shew  their  loyalty  in  a  manner  whkh 
the  law  has  not  sanctioned,  ^an  Re- 
pealers are  justified  in  holding  their 
assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising measures  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  constitution  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  True  loyalty  is 
that  which  obeys  the  law,  whatever 
it  may  be ;  and  seeks  only  b^  constitu- 
tional means  the  alteration  of  the 
law,  if  it  be  a  bad  one.  We  are  ex- 
tremely sorry  for  Mr.  Watson,  than 
whom  the  queen  has  no  more  loyal 
subject;  and  beyond  measure  con- 
cerned that  so  many  good  men,  both 
in  England  and  in  &eland,  diould 
have  judged  it  expedient  to  mark 
their  disapproval  of  the  treatment 
which  he  nas  received  by  ceasing  to 
act  as  magistrates.  But  we  must  again 
repeat,  that,  having  taken  his  Bne, 
the  minister  could  not,  without  pal- 
pable injustice,  have  permitted  Mr. 
Watson  to  continue  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace. 

Are  we,  then,  approving  of  Sir 
Robert  Feel's  Irish  policy  ?  and  is  our 
friend  the  Beneficed  Clergyman,  to 
whom  we  made  reference  in  the 
opening  of  this  paper,  right  in  as* 
suming  that  we,  too,  have  become 
apostates,  and  so  forth  ?  By  no 
means.  We  think  Uiat  Sir  Riobert 
Feel  is  entirely  wrong;  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  even  he  will  be 
forced  into  the  adoption  of  measures 
very  different  from  those  which  he 
has  of  late  carried  out  The  Irish 
people  are  quite  incapable  of  being 
governed  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  English  constitution ;  and  this 
wiU  be  FoMigl^l^i^^reanjr 
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sessioiis  pass,  by  its  suspension. 
Whether  this  same  result  will  or 
will  not  be  preceded  by  erento  which 
we  shrink  from  contemplating,  is 
doubtful;  but  shoidd  me  Dmboos 
oome  to  blows,  thdr  fight  must  ter- 
mmate  in  the  absolute  subjugation 
of  both.  However,  we  are  not  going 
to  indulge  in  the  anticipation  of  evils. 
Bather  let  us  assume  that  when  the 
proper  time  arrives  there  will  be 
nerve  enough  in  the  minister  to  pro- 
pose, and  sufficient  patriotism  in  the 
houses  of  parliament  to  concede,  that 
it  is  better  fbr  the  Irish  people  them* 
selves  to  be  subjected  for  a  season  to 
military  law,  tlian  that  no  law  at  all 
shall  continue  to  be  acknowledged 
among  them ;  for  he  must  be  a  san- 
guine politidaa,  indeed,  who  is  able 
to  indulge  Uie  hope  that  either  Re- 
pealers or  Ultra-Protestants  are  to 
be  conciliated  into  good  subjects. 

Meanwhile  our  advice  to  all  with 
whom  an  opinion  expressed  by  ns 
promises  to  nave  weight  is  this,  not 
to  suffer  passion  or  unpulse  to  ^in 
the  mastery  over  them,  but  to  bebeve 
that  there  is  greater  difficulty  in 
managing  the  affiurs  of  this  empire 
than  fireside  politidans  are  apt  to 
imagine.  The  government  which 
goes  here  and  there,  contrary  to  our 
preconceived  notions  of  that  which 
IS  best,  does  not,  therefbre,  deserve 
to  be  denounced  as  either  treacherous 
or  imbedle.  We  may  regret  the 
errors  which  we  fancy  that  we  de- 
tect, but  we  shall  act  both  unwisely 
and  uncharitably  if  we  attribute  them 
to  base  intentions.  What  posdUe 
motive,  for  example,  except  the  desire 
to  act  for  the  best,  can  have  influence 
with  such  men  as  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  Mr.  Goulbum?  They 


to  keep  it  too  loa^  after  its  results 
have  become  manifest  But  let  ns 
not  foTffet,  that  to  pass  from  one  line 
to  another  in  politics  is  as  difiienlt  as 
it  is  to  alter  the  whole  arrangement 
of  a  line  of  battle  after  the  action 
has  b^;un.  And  seebff  that  the  venr 
first  step  aside  from  Qiat  on  whid 
they  are  now  moving  must  inevitaUy 
lead  ministers  into  a  course  of  stem 
coerdcm,  no  riffht-minded  man  will 
blame  them  ror  exerdsing  great 
caution  and  forbearance  ere  they 
take  it. 

And  now  hoping^  that  we  haTC  set 
ourselves  right  with  such  of  our 
fHends  as  may  have  been  indined  to 
charge  us  with  wavering  in  our 
opinions,  we  cannot  conclude  without 
once  more  congratulatiiuf  than  on 
the  fburishinff  state  of  the  country, 
both  as  T^;ards  the  public  treasury 
and  the  general  ccmmtion  of  indivi- 
duals. Not  for  many  years  past  has 
the  revenue  been  so  productive,  tiade 
so  brisk,  and  comforts  so  generally 
diffused  throughout  society.  Burely 
we  may  all  rejoice  in  this ;  and  surely 
such  portk>n  of  the  praise  as  is  &k 
to  man  at  all  we  may,  without  syeo- 
phaney,  award  to  the  statesmen  who 
found  us,  in  1841,  verging  on  national 
bankruptcy,  and  by  tneir  exoelleirt 
management  have  made  us  what  we 
are.  And  if,  here  and  there,  points 
be  forced  upon  ns  which  we  could 
wish  to  be  different,  let  ns  bear  with 
them  as  well  as  we  can,  so  loiy  as  for- 
bearance shall  be  possible,  l^livn^ 
man  may  hope  in  1845  or  1847  to 
conduct  the  government  as  he  m^fat 
have  done  m  1815  or  1817.  Whst 
1857  may  bring  to  pass  remains  to 
be  seen :  bnt,  for  the  present,  as  &i 
Robert  Peel  and  his  colleagues  have, 
with  s(Hne  evil,  afiected  much  good 
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CONTEMPORART  ORATORS. 
No.  IV. 

LORD  STAKLBT. 


AvoHO  contemporary  orators  Lord 
Stanley  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
ffnished.  During  manj  years  that 
he  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
llie  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  has  almost  always  held  a 
very  high  place  among  the  most 
ekquent  ana  effective  speakers  in 
that  assembly;  sometimes  he  has 
raised  himself  to  the  very  first  rank. 
No  one  has  been  so  bold  as  to  ones- 
tion  his  intellectual  ^wer ;  few  have 
dared  to  match  their  strength  with 
his.  He  has,  in  fact,  been  almost 
nnirersally  acknowledged  to  be,  as 
a  parliamentary  debater,  a  suc- 
cessful competitor  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  or  Lord 
Palmerston.  Whatever  exasperated 
enemies  or  cautious  IViends  ma^ 
have  said  as  to  the  tendency  of  his 
oratorical  efforts,  however  the^  may 
have  been  deprecated  from  tune  to 
time  as  too  stimulative  of  party 
spirit  and  too  provocative  of  par^ 
animosity,  no  one  has  withheld  from 
them  the  tribute  of  admiration  on 
intellectual  grounds.  Lord  Stanley 
was  one  of  the  chosen  spirits  who 
reaUj  led  and  ruled  the  House  of 
Commons. 

While  he  continued  there  it  might 
have  been  somewhat  difficult  to  take 
an  impartial  view  of  his  claims.  He 
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t^rew  himself  with  such  a  deter- 
mined, at  times  with  such  a  reckless 
spirit  into  all  attacks,  he  so  tho- 
roughly and  desperately  identified 
hin^i  with  his  party  in  all  defences, 
that  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  ex* 
elude  prejudice  from  a  judgment  of 
his  merits  as  a  statesman  from  par- 
tiality either  for  or  against  him. 
For  during  many  years,  indeed  up  to 
within  a  very  short  time  before  his 
retirement  from  the  Lower  House, 
Lord  Stanley  knew  no  medium  in 
politics.  He  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  whatever  he  undertook.  It 
was  a  personal  matter  with  him.  He 
seemea  really  to  believe  in  that  poli- 
tical iniquity  of  his  antagonists  which 
others  on  his  side  app^tred  only  to 
assume  for  the  sake  of  oratorical 
invective.  He  lived  in  a  perfect 
turmoil  of  contest.  He  had  certain 
r^lar  opponents  with  whom  it  was 
always  understood  the  battle  was  to 
be  fouffht  to  the  death.  Whether 
the  fault  were  theirs  or  his  is  not  in 

auestion:  the  fact  was  so.  Besides 
iiese,  he  had  always  a  small  array  of 
stragglers,  with  whom,  from  time  to 
time,  he  had  to  maintain  a  kind  of 
guerilla  warfare, — a  species  of  strife 
which  is  proportionately  as  harassing 
and  perilous  in  debate  as  it  is  in  the 
terrible  reality  o(  war.  It  leaves  a 
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man  no  rest.  He  most  be  for  ever 
prepared.  He  must,  as  it  were,  sleep 
in  his  armour  and  with  his  sword 
unsheathed.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities  of 
humanity.  If  by  chance  a  man  so 
situated  should  be  caught  tripping, 
he  is  fallen  upon  at  once.  If  the 
fatigues  of  laborious  official  duties 
shall  have  impaired  his  powers — if 
some  subordinate  shall  have  misin- 
formed him  as  to  facts,  or  committed 
him  as  to  opinions  or  declarations,  no 
allowance  whatever  is  made  for  such 
a  man.  He  has  made  too  many  ene- 
mies. He  has  conquered,  perhaps, 
in  too  many  contests.  The  van- 
c^uished  thirst  for  revenge.  No  po- 
litical courtesies  are  in  reserve  for 
him.  He  has  fought  while  alive,  and 
fighting  he  must  die. 

And  in  like  manner  has  Lord 
Stanley  been  judged  by  too  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  by  too  many  of 
those  who  envied  his  splendid  talents, 
as  well  as  by  those  who,  naturally 
enough,  smarted  under  the  inflictions 
of  his  sarcastic  spirit.  He  has  made 
more  political  enemies,  and  possibly 
more  personal  ones,  with  less  real 
cause,  than  any  other  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Every-day  events  prove 
this.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
noble  lord's  extreme  and  marked 
quiescence  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  sojourn  in  the  House  or  Com- 
mons— a  political  indifference  so  un- 
wonted as  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
most  sinc^lar  rumours,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  was  dissatisfied  at 
playing  so  subordinate  a  part  to  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  and  that  his  removal  to 
the  House  of  Lords  was  the  price  of 
his  continued  acknowledgment  of 
that  right  honourable  baronet's  su- 
periority— Ivord  Stanley  wished  for 
something  like  repose  after  the  ex- 
citement of  the  contests  of  the  last 
few  years.  It  might  seem  that, 
having  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
winning  the  battle  which  placed  the 
Conservative  ministry  in  office,  his 
proud  spirit  was  so  far  satisfied,  and 
that  he  desired  now  to  sign  a  treaty 


defeats,  by  assailing  his  character  as 
minister.  Never  was  there  yet  a 
member  of  ^vemment,  and  espe- 
cially one  holding  the  comparatively 
remote  and  retired  office  ot  colonial- 
secretary,  who  was  assailed  90  mer- 
cilessly and  so  indefatigablf»  or  m 
decidedly  and  palpably  on  ^jovidi  I 
of  a  personal  nature.  He  is  vimf  ' 
and  has  been  for  some  time  pifd 
suffering  the  reaction  of  his  fona^ 
triumphs. 

All  these  things  make  it  difficult  to 
deal  with  Lord  Stanley's  character 
as  a  statesman  and  an  orator.  If  a 
man  who  has  played  so  distingiiisbcd 
a  part  has  made  many  enemies,  be 
must  also  have  many  enthusiastic 
admirers.  Political  gratitude  may  as 
much  exaggerate  his  merits  and  ser- 
vices, as  political  hatred  may  de- 
preciate them.   In  either  case  the 

Sarties,  whether  enemies  or  friends, 
eal  with  the  man  as  he  was.  Hiey 
look  back  to  the  stormy  times  when 
the  character  which  they  hate  or 
admire  was  formed  and  displayed, 
and  they  conceive  that  character  to 
have  remained  the  same.   They  re> 
fuse  to  acknowledge  any  change,  or 
to  see  that  time  and  tlie  abatement 
of  many  causes  of  irritation  may 
have  materially  altered  the  tendencies 
of  one  who  early  in  life  exhibited 
intellectual  propensities  of  a  veiy 
dififerent  kind.   That  Lord  Stanlej 
has  been  ren^oved  from  the  arena  in 
which  his  combative  habits  were  so 
fully  developed,  into  a  sphere  where 
they  are  comparatively  useless,  and 
that  since  he  has  been  in  his  new 
position  he  has  been  more  quiesoeot 
than  ever  he  was  during  tlie  last  I 
year  or  two  of  his  continuing  in  tbe 
Mouse  of  Commons,  will,  however, 
materially  lessen  the  difficulty,  and 
enable  us  to  look  at  his  character 
with  more  impartiality  and  more 
fearlessness  of  arousing  hostile  opi- 
nions on  either  side  than  if  we  bw 
applied  ourselves  to  the  task  soine 
six  or  eight  years  ago,  when  his 
gladiatorial  powers  were  in  full  plaj. 
It  is  a  bad  thins  for  a  voune  no- 
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House  of  Commons.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  practical  safeguards  of 
the  constitution  is  that  provision  of 
law  which  makes  the  sons  of 
peers  eligible  to  election  as  members 
of  the  popular  representative  body, 
and  that  custom  of  the  country  which 
usually  gives  persons  so  situated  a 
prderence.  They  are  thus  brought 
early  into  contact  with  popular  opi- 
nions, and  the  natural  pride  of  birth 
is  held  in  check  by  the  counteracting 
piide  of  talent  and  of  power  derived 
m>m  the  people.  As  a  politiod 
school,  the  House  of  Commons  thus 
forms  an  admirable  preparation  for 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  familiarises 
the  young  nobleman  with  the  wants, 
feelings,  and  opinions  of  classes  with 
whom  he  might  otherwise  never  come 
in  contact ;  and  it  enables  him  at  a 
future  period,  when  raised  to  the 
peerage  and  released  from  the  im- 
mediate control  of  popular  opinion, 
to  take  those  wants  and  feelings  into 
account  in  the  responsible  task  of 
l^islation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  political  opi- 
nions that  may  have  been  imbibed 
by  young  noblemen,  bred,  perhaps, 
amidst  traditions  of  feudal  grandeur, 
contact  with  the  current  sentiments 
of  men  springing  from  the  mercan- 
tile classes,  or  representing  abstract 
opinions  founded  on  ideas  of  popular 
omnipotence,  tends  to  liberalise  them 
as  citizens,  and  lessens  the  proba- 
bility of  their  being  placed  in  colli- 
sion with  their  fellow-subjects,  should 
questions  of  mutual  right  ever  arise 
between  the  privil^ed  class  and  the 
people.  As  an  intellectual  discipline, 
too,  passing  a  few  sessions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  serves  the  young  peer. 
The  discipline  preserved  in  that  as- 
sembly has  a  tendency  to  bring  down 
arrogance,  while  the  constant  and 
temperate  discussion  of  all  subjects 
most  interesting  to  a  citizen  removes 
the  inexperience  by  which  it  is  en- 
gendered. This  training  serves  him 
especially  when  he  first  enters  the 
House  of  Lords.  From  the  aristo- 
cratic character  of  that  assembly, 
and  the  intellect  of  which  it  boasts 
in  individual  members,  a  young  man 
making  his  appearance  tnere  would 
be  apt  to  be  discouraged,  overpower- 
ed, by  the  greatness  of  his  audience. 
A  modest  nature  would  be  abashed, 
an  arrogant  one  hopelessly  put  down 
—  discouraged  by  an  austere  silence. 


Lord  Byron  felt  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty oi  rising  to  address  such  an 
assembly.  A  few  years'  training 
in  the  House  of  Commons  prepares 
a  man  for  this  ordeal.  It  is  true 
that  no  audience  can,  as  a  whole, 
be  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  then  the 
young  orator,  especially  if  he  be  a 
peer,  is  cheered  by  the  reflection, 
that  singly  they  are  not  so  much  to 
be  feared,  and,  above  all,  that  they 
are  ephemeral.  Victory  is  more, 
and  defeat  less,  than  in  the  Upper 
House.  He  comes  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  knowing  what  his  powers 
are,  what  he  can  do,  and  wnat  he 
cannot.  He  does  not  attempt  too 
much ;  and  in  what  he  does  attempt, 
from  long  practice  having  given  hun 
confidence,  he  usually  succeeds. 

Lord  Stanley  has  profited  more 
than  most  men  by  this  training. 
Had  he  mounted  at  once  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  would  not  have  acquir- 
ed the  high  reputation  as  an  orator 
which  he  now  enjoys.  Of  course  he 
would  have  distinguished  himself : 
such  talents  as  his  are  not  made  to 
be  hidden, — they  would  have  forced 
themselves  on  public  notice  in  some 
way  or  other.  But  their  develope- 
ment  would  probably  have  been  very 
different.  That  energy  of  character, 
which  when  roused  by  party  conflict 
with  obnoxious  individuals,  or  by 
antagonism  with  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  learned  to  hold 
in  abhorrence,  made  him  the  most 
powerful  debater  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  arming  his  intellect  with 
keen  and  ready  ar^ment,  and  his 
tongue  with  invective  or  sarcasm, 
would,  in  all  probability,  if  he 
had  not  been  placed  in  the  circum- 
stances which  called  it  forth,  have 
expended  itself  with  equal  vigour  in 
other  channels.  We  should  have 
found  him  as  fixed  and  determined 
of  purpose  in  his  devotion  to  some 
scheme  of  opinions,  perhaps  to  some 
party,  as  he  was  in  grappling  with 
the  Irish  memliers  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  oratorical  efforts 
would  have  been  of  a  more  purely  in- 
tellectual character,  less  mixed  up  with 
personal  feeling,  which,  as  it  is,  has 
given  them  their  distinguishing  fea- 
tures. But  what  they  would  thus 
have  gained  in  tone,  they  would 
probably  heve  lost  in  vigour.  He 
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might  have  acquired  a  reputation 
for  philosophical  views  as  a  states- 
man— these,  indeed,  might  always 
be  detected  even  in  his  most  fierj 
speeches ;  and  he  might  have  at- 
tained to  considerable  purity  and 
elegance  of  style  as  an  orator.  But 
he  would  not  have  stood  out  among 
contemporaries  so  marked  a  man  as 
he  now  is.  I  lis  name  would  not 
have  been  identified  with  the  sterner 
features  and  attributes  of  party  con- 
test. We  should  not  have  witnessed 
that  peculiar  impatience  and  restless- 
ness of  disposition,  in  which  he  is 
surpassed  by  but  one  living  orator ; 
nor  that  indomitable  spirit  which 
will  not  brook  defeat,  nor  be  satis- 
fied with  less  than  the  utter  prostra- 
tion of  the  foe,  in  which  he  is  again 
to  be  likened  onlv  to  the  noble  and 
learned  ex-chancellor.  He  would  in 
all  human  probability,  never  have 
met  an  antagonist  so  personally  pow- 
erful, and  at  the  same  time  so  out  of 
the  pale  of  ordinary  parliamentary 
courtesy,  as  O'Connell ;  nor  would  he, 
therefore,  have  been  almost  the  only 
man  to  have  realised  in  his  person 
the  old  practice  of  party  contests, 
where  the  strife  was  between  man 
and  man,  not  between  principle  and 
principle,  or  measure  and  measure. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Lord 
Stanley  would  thus  have  avoided 
much  of  that  odium  which  party 
hatred,  justified,  it  must  be  admitted, 
by  circumstances  to  a  certain  extent, 
has  attempted,  and  still  attempts,  to 
afilix  to  his  name,  he  would  have  en- 
tered on  the  duties  of  legislation 
with  powers  far  less  develoj^  with 
experience  much  more  circumscribed, 
capabilities  of  usefulness  much  more 
confined,  than  those  which,  af\er  his 
stormy  career  in  the  Lower  House, 
he  now  possesses.  As  it  is,  he  comes 
to  the  House  of  Peers  with  a  repu- 
tation which  enables  him,  without 
oficuce  to  the  pride  of  any  of  his 
colleagues,  to  b^  the  right  hand  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the 
"  leader  r  with  a  temperament,  all 


the  loiter  will  he  be  removed  from 
those  irritating  causes  which  were 
the  only  drawbacks  on  his  complete 
success  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  more  will  he  be  disposed  to 
view  questions — whether  of  a  politi- 
cal or  an  administrative  character- 
in  that  statesmanlike  spirit  which 
contemplates  the  necessity  of  small 
compromises  in  order  to  ward  off 
great  contests.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  chan^  that 
has  already  taken  place  in  him,  ex- 
cept by  attributing  it  to  ill-h^th, 
or  to  a  resolute  determination  of  self- 
restraint  now  that  the  circumstancci 
surrounding  him  are  so  dififerent 
fVom  which  they  were  when  he  was  in 
the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  change  there  is,  unquestion- 
ably. Ton  can  no  longer  recognise 
in  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  minister 
who  now  sits  under  the  wing  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  speaks  only  when  called 
upon,  and  then  only  in  the  roudne 
discharge  of  ofllicial  duty,  the  fierce, 
fiery  leader  who  was  named  the 
Hotspur  of  the  Conservative  forces ; 
whose  parliamentary  life  had  been 
one  long  series  of  party  hostilities; 
who  was  so  prone  to  attack,  that  his 
opponents  were  obliged  in  self-de- 
fence to  be  for  ever  on  their  guard ; 
and  who  was  so  ready  at  retort,  that 
one  almost  suspected  that  the  sar- 
casm used  in  reply  must  have  been 
prepared  for  an  attack.  A  singular 
and  striking  instance  of  this  chance  oc- 
curred last  session.  Lord  Brou^uun, 
by  the  unrestrained  use  of  his  sar- 
castic powers  indiscriminately  among 
friends  or  foes,  had,  long  before  the 
advent  of  Lord  Stanley  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  acquired  such  a  mastery 
over  that  assembly,  that  no  man 
seemed  to  have  the  courage  to  an- 
swer him.  He  lorded  it  over  all, 
and  dealt  out  his  reprooft  or  hit 
sarcastic  irony  with  a  perseverance 
and  reckless  boldness,  a  fearlessness 
of  retort,  that  gave  him  a  most  dis- 
agreeable pre-eminence,  but  one  ap- 
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cljumed  him,  now  that  Lord  Lynd- 
hurat  had  grown  too  indolent^  or 
too  friendly  with  the  common 
enemy,  the  most  fit  person  to  en- 
counter the  giant  ana  lay  him  in 
the  dust. 

Nor  was  Lord  Brougham  long  in 
provoking  a  contest.  Scarcely  had 
Lord  Stanley  appeared  in  the  House 
after  haying'  been  confined  at  home 
by  illness,  than  his  noble  antagonist 
rushed  to  the  attack.  The  exact 
particulars  are  unimportant.  He 
offered  some  sneering  and  sarcastic 
remark  on  I^rd  Stanley's  anxiety  to 
make  a  second  speech  on  a  subject  on 
which  he  had  once  delivered  his  opi- 
nion as  colonial  secretary.  The  re- 
tort was  obvious ;  it  was  even  expected 
by  the  House,  and  had  Lord  Stanley 
been  the  man  he  was  but  a  few 
months  before,  he  would  have  given 
his  assailant  a  casti^tion  such  as 
perhaps  he  never  received  before,  for 
no  man  but  Lord  Stanley  possessed 
the  same  powers.  But,  instead  of  so 
doing,  he  quietly  and  calmly  sub- 
mitted to  the  attack,  to  what  was  so 
personal  as  almost  to  amount  to  an 
msult,  and  thus  let  Lord  Brougham 
retire  from  the  contest,  if  contest  it 
conld  be  called,  with  the  6clat  of  hav- 
ing conquered  so  doughty  a  con- 
queror, and  nerved  to  future  efforts 
of  the  same  amiable  character. 

Far  different  was  the  Lord  Stanley 
of  five  or  ten  years  ago.  Then,  no 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  how- 
ever distmguished  by  power  of  oratory, 
or  however  influential  with  the  coun- 
try, would  have  thought  of  making 
an  attack  on  Ix)rd  Stanley  without 
the  certain  expectation  of  a  retort  in 
kind,  possibly  carrying  sarcasm  or 
ridicule  almost  beyond  the  limits  of 
courtesy.  Then  he  was  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most,  actively  mili- 
tant of  our  public  men.  He  had,  as 
has  been  said,  two  classes  of  oppo- 
nents: one  class  the  regular  consti- 
tutional opposition,  as  represented  by 
the  Whig  leaders;  the  other  class 
composed  of  such  men  as  O'Connell 
and  nis  immediate  satellites,  and  Mr. 
Hume,  Mr.  Wakley,  and  other  re- 
presentatives of  the  Radical  interest. 
With  one  or  the  other  of  these  he 
was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  conflict. 
It  was  the  fashion  at  the  time  Mrith 
his  enemies,  and  indeed  they  have 
not  forgotten  the  trick  now,  to  attri- 
bute tms  constant  warfare  in  which 


the  noble  lord  was  engaged  to  his 
own  infirmity  of  temper,  which  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  any  one.  They  invari- 
ably made  him  the  assailant,  and  in- 
sinuated that  if  others  did  not  attack 
him  they  would  not  themselves  be 
left  alone.  All  was  laid  to  the  score 
of  his  natural  irritability  and  irasci- 
bility of  disposition,  which  would  not 
let  him  rest  at  peace  himself,  as 
other  easy-going  statesmen  were  con- 
tent to  do,  or  let  others  either  be  at 
peace.  They  overlooked,  or  would 
not  see,  one  quality  in  Lord  Stanley's 
mind  which  explained  the  whole. 
They  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
a  kind  of  moral  laxity  in  the  mode 
adopted  by  public  men  of  dealing 
with  great  questions,  that  they  could 
not  at  first  understand  a  man  who 
looked  upon  politics,  not  as  a  mere 
game  of  skill  m  which  the  reward  of 
success  was  rank  and  power,  but  as  a 
real  and  serious  business,  in  which 
the  temporal  and  even  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  nation  were  at  stake. 
They  did  not  see  that  Lord  Stanley 
was  in  earnest,  that  there  was  a  sin- 
cerity animating  all  his  public  acts 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
fence  with  blunted  foils.  What  was 
play  to  others  was  real  serious  re- 
sponsible work  to  him,  and  hence  his 
disposition  to  treat  men  and  measures 
in  a  spirit  which,  when  misunder- 
stood, appeared  to  be  an  angry  one. 
Anffry  men  usually  become  the  slaves 
of  their  own  passion.  The  intellec- 
tual powers  lose  their  influence,  and 
the  victim  of  this  kind  of  excitement 
is  sure  to  place  himself  speedily  in  a 
false  position.  Did  Lord  Stanley  ever 
exhibit  these  symptoms  of  the  in- 
firmity attributed  to  him  ?  No.  On 
the  contrary,  if  not  always  calm,  he 
was  at  least  collected ;  and  however 
far  a  species  of  moral  indication, 
which  oflen  infused  itself  into  his 
politics,  might  carry  him,  he  never 
lost  his  self-possession.  Though  lia- 
ble to  be,  to  all  appearance,  carried 
beyond  himself  in  the  excitement  of 
debate,  he  never  forgot  his  object,  or 
failed  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  at 
the  happy  moment.  Lord  Stanley 
never  really  lost  his  temper.  The 
target  as  he  was,  during  the  stormy 
period  to  which  we  refer,  of  all  the 
vulgar  abuse  of  the  Radicals,  and 
particularly  of  the  Irish  party,  he 
availed  himselC,|^f .J^JiglJ^its  of 
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parliamentary  license  in  paj^ng  off 
the  assailants  in  their  own  coin ;  but 
that  he  did  this  so  neatly,  keenly, 
pointedly,  and  provokingly,  was  proof 
enough  that  his  intellectual  powers 
bad  not  been  blinded  or  his  judigment 
carried  away  by  strong  gusts  of  pas- 
sion or  ill-temper,  as  his  enemies  in- 
sinuated. No ;  it  was  because  Lord 
Stanley  did  not  lose  his  temper  that 
those  who  smarted  so  often  under  his 
lash  asserted  that  he  did.  Had  he 
really  been  the  man  they  repre- 
sented, they  would  have  covered  him 
with  ridicule,  not  with  reproach. 

It  was  very  remarkable,  the  in- 
fluence he  exercised  over  the  House 
of  Commons  while  ranked  with  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  in  opposition  to  the  last 
Whig  minbtry.  Of  course  his  po- 
sition as  a  speaker  had  long  since 
been  ascertamed.  His  very  first 
speech  of  any  importance,  in  the  year 
1820,  on  Mr.  Hume*s  motion  against 
the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  church, 
stamped  him  at  once  as  the  possessor 
of  no  ordinal^  talents  as  a  debater. 
Many  successive  efforts  during  the 
ten  or  twelve  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding confirmed  the  opinion  then 
formed ;  and  his  speeches  and  general 
conduct  while  secretary  for  Ireland 
under  the  Whig  government  proved 
that  he  would  be  equal  to  almost  any 
emergency.  He  stood  the  brunt  of 
all  the  fervid  eloquence,  the  searing 
invective,  the  keen  sarcasm  of  SheU 
during  the  ffreat  anti-tithe  agitation ; 
he  withstood  the  still  more  terrible, 
because  more  earnest  and  impassioned 
denunciations  of  0*Connell,  who  had 
not  then  weakened  the  influence 
which  his  emancipation  victory  had 
gained  for  him.  s^o  one  will  deny 
that  Mr.  Stanley  was  then  equal  to 
hb  task,  nor  that  there  are  few  who 
at  that  time  could  have  filled  his  post, 
or  have  conducted  such  difficult 


the  Whigs,  from  the  year  1835  la 
1840.  The  power  he  then  exercised 
was  almost  magical.  There  was 
something  so  earnest  and  unpremedi- 
tated in  his  assaults,  yet  they  were 
sustained  with  such  vi^ur,  such 
moral  momentum  and  mtellectnal 
skill,  that  he  quite  took  the  bouse 
by  storm.  Even  foes  admired.  Thtj 
could  not  but  confess  hb  power.  Hjb 
oratory,  for  the  great  effect  he  can 
produce,  b  unique  and  unparalleled 
m  its  total  freedom  from  affectatkw 
or  the  usual  preparation  which  grai 
sneakers  resort  to.  He  disdains,  too, 
all  the  arts  which  other  orators  adopt, 
or,  if  he  uses  them,  he  has  also  ac* 

auired  the  higher  art  of  concealing 
leir  use.  K  an^  thinpf,  there  b  too 
palpable  a  rejection  of  the  ordinary 
flraces  of  manner — that  preliminaiy 
deference  which  the  artbt  should  al- 
ways shew  to  hb  art.  He  seemed  to 
think  his  subject  too  great  and  im- 
portant to  render  any  extrinsic  ap- 
pliances necessary.  Thb  was  in  toe 
manner :  the  matter  was  far  different 
Ai\er  sitting  with  folded  arms,  hb 
legs  extended  to  their  full  length,  the 
heels  resting  on  the  Speaker's  table, 
hb  hat  slouched  over  hb  face  as  it 
were  moodily,  he  would  suddenly 
start  up  and  present  himself  to  w 
House  to  sp^.  A  rough,  some- 
what slovenly  and  ungraceful  ex- 
terior and  style  of  dress,  features 
hard,  with  lines  strongly  marked, 
and  a  frowning,  almost  scowling 
expression,  these  did  not  at  firrt 
prepossess  you ;  but  another  elanoe 
reminded  you  how  high,  broad, 
and  full  of  intellect  was  the 
forehead,  and  how  keenly  pierdra 
was  the  eye.  The  mouth,  too,  told 
in  its  clear  outline,  its  finnly  com- 
pressed lips,  and  the  lines  drawn 
around  it,  how  often  and  how  soc- 
oessfully  it  had  been  made  the  allj^ 
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next  thing  which  struck  an  observer 
(we  speak  in  the  past  tense,  because 
we  are  referring  more  particularly 
to  a  former  period),  was  the  exqui- 
site clearness  of  his  voice,  which  waa 
of  remarkably  fine  quality,  silvery, 
yet  very  manly;  almost  as  musical 
at  times  as  the  notes  of  an  oboe,  yet 
also  sonorous  when  deep  themes  were 
touched,  or  the  speaker*s  moral  feel- 
ing was  aroused.  His  action,  too, 
was  simple  in  the  extreme. 

All  tJiis,  however,  was  but  the 
external  and  unimportant  part  of 
Lord  Stanley's  oratory.  For  though 
no  man  had  greater  command  over 
hit  physical  powers  than  he  had, 
though  in  few  were  the  outlets  of 
expression  so  completely  the  willing 
and  immediate  slaves  of  the  intellect 
in  conveying  the  thought  or  the 
feeling  of  the  moment,  yet  Lord 
Stanley  trusted  less  than  most  sneak- 
ers do  to  the  advantages  which  his 
voice  and  countenance  gave  him. 
He  rather  threw  himself  on  his  in- 
tellectual resources,  confident  in  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  or,  at  all  events, 
m  the  soundness  and  invulnerability 
of  the  yiew  he  took  of  it.  His  oratory 
was  esaentially  stimulative,  agreeably 
and  excitingly  so  to  friends,  provo- 
kingly  so  to  enemies.  No  man  pro- 
duced greater  results  in  this  way  with 
less  apparent  effort.  His  hits  at  his 
opponents  were  the  more  effective 
and  annoying,  because  so  intangible. 
Hinta,  insinuations,  sarcasms  con- 
veyed by  a  glance,  a  sneering  tone 
of  voice,  or  a  curl  of  the  lip, — these 
were  thrown  off  like  sparks  from  the 
anvil.  To  notice  them,  was  a  con- 
fewion  of  an  opponent  of  their  ap- 
plicability. Yet  they  told  with  the 
audience ;  and  many  a  sudden,  sharp, 
and  rapturous  cheer  shewed  tbe  vic- 
tims of  this  tormenting  power  that 
the  random  shots  had  nit ;  yet  they 
dared  not  repljr,  lest  they  should 
increase  the  ridicule.  But  these 
formed  only  the  fringe,  as  it  were, 
of  the  speech.  The  staple  waa  of 
much  sterner  and  more  sterling 
stuff.  No  man  could  argue  a  ques* 
tion  with  more  exquisite  analytical 
power  than  LfOrd  Stanley.  There 
was  a  clearness  and  precision  in  his 
statements  which  one  looks  for  in 
vain  in  contemporary  speakers,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  m  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
who,  if  possible,  excels  Lord  Stanley 
in  the  massive  simplicity  of  his  style 


of  argument.  Both  these  speakers 
produce  alike  on  the  mind  tne  idea 
of  great  intellectual  power,  and  be- 
speak a  kind  of  reliance  on  what 
they  msy  advance,  independently  of 
any  exercise  of  the  judgment  upon 
it.  This  prepossession  is  the  shadow 
which  greatness  casts  before  it. 

Lord  Stanley  has  great  command 
of  language,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
phrase.  Many  men  gain  credit  for 
having  command  of  language,  when 
in  fact  they  have  only  a  copious  flow 
of  words.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished orators  in  this  country, — 
perhaps  taking  his  early  as  well  as 
later  efforts  into  account,  the  most 
distinguished, — has  acquired  a  most 
undeserved  reputation  for  command 
of  langua^,  when  in  fact  his  claim 
rests  on  the  reckless  profusion  with 
which  he  uses  the  vocabulary,  more 
especially  on  his  remarkable  memory 
for  synonyms.  In  his  writings,  it  is 
true,  Lord  Brougham  displays  a 
purer  taste.  Lord  Stanley  s  com- 
mand of  language  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  It  deserves  the  name. 
He  knows  the  real  value  of  words, 
not  merely  as  words,  but  as  parts  of 
a  sentence.  He  uses  them,  to  all 
appearance,  naturally  and  spontane-* 
ously,  but  at  the  same  time  with  so 
much  taste  and  art  that  they  appear 
to  possess  more  value  than  when 
used  by  any  other  speaker,  Mr. 
Macaulay,  perhaps,  excepted.  He 
combines  unusual  force  of  phrase 
with  elegance  of  diction,  to  an  extent 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  severe  study  and  premeditation, 
but  that  the  circumstances  of  haste  and 
the  ephemeral  nature  of  the  topics 
discussed  forbid  the  suspicion  of  pre- 
paration. There  is  Horatian  brevity, 
delicacy,  and  force  in  some  of  his 
sentences. 

I-K>rd  Stanley  relies  so  much  on 
himself,  depends  so  entirely  on  the 
working  of  his  own  intellect,  stimu- 
lated by  the  hope  of  triumph,  upon 
the  material  he  has  furnished,  that 
he  seldom  borrows  weapons  from 
others.  He  very  rarely  quotes,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  in  cases  wnere  it  is 
necessary  in  a  statistical  point  of 
view,  or  where  he  is  arguing  matters 
of  detail ;  but  when  he  does  quote 
for  oratorical  purposes,  he  does  so 
most  effectually.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
and  Mr.  Shiel  are  his  only  rivals  in 
this  respect;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
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effect  witb  which  thev  make  an- 
other man*8  thonghts  tneir  own  for 
the  time  being.  One  instance  of 
Lord  Stanley*8  powers  in  quotation 
occurred  in  one  of  the  Irian  debates 
nearly  ten  years  ago.  It  bad  been 
the  policy  of  the  Conservative  op- 
position to  shew  that  the  Whig  go- 
vernment were  the  mere  tools  and 
puppets  of  O'Connell,  who  was  pre- 
pared (as  the  event  has  shewn)  to 
cast  them  off  with  contumely  as  soon 
as  his  turn  was  served.  The  house 
was  densely  crowded,  and  in  a  most 
excited  state,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  after  a  most  animated  de- 
bate, in  which  some  of  the  first  spea- 
kers had  exerted  their  powers  to  the 
utmost  Lord  Stanley  nad  been  for 
some  time  charming  and  stimulating 
the  house  by  the  eloquent  manner  in 
which  he  attacked  his  opponents  and 
the  indignant  sarcasms  he  heaped 
upon  them ;  when  suddenlv  advert- 
to  the  position  in  which  they  stood 
towards  0*Connell,  he  broke  out  in 
the  words  of  Hotspur  to  his  uncles : 

"  But  shall  it  be,  that  you,— that  set  the 
crown 

Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man ; 
And,  for  his  sake,  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murdVous  subornation,— shall  it  be 
That  jou  a  world  of  curses  undergo ; 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means. 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman 

rather!— 
O,  pardon  me,  that  I  descend  so  low, 
1*0  shew  the  line,  and  the  predicament, 
IV herein  you  range  under  thu  tubtU  kntg. 
Shall  it,  for  shame,  be  spoken  in  these 

days. 

Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  jour  nobility  and  power. 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf, — 
As  aU  of  you,  God  pardon  it !  have  done  t 
And  shall  it,  in  mere  shame,  be  further 
spoken. 

That  you  are  (boFd,  discarded,  and  shook 


Your  bapish*d  honour*,  and  restore  yonr- 
selTes 

Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again : 
ReTsnge  the  jeenng  and  disdained  oob^ 
tempt. 

Of  this  proud  king;  who  Btadies«  day 

and  night. 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  yov. 
Even  with  the  speedy  payment  of  yu«r 

deaths." 

It  required  no  ordinaiy  d^:ree  at 
moral  courage  to  attempt,  or  of  ora- 
torical skill  to  deliver,  a  quotation  so 
long  and  so  dangerous,  to  a  crowded 
house  at  a  late  hour.   Its  effect  was 
appalling,  fh>m  the  extraordinaijr 
power  <n  emphasis  thrown  into  tht 
delivery.   No  actor,  though  his  pro* 
fession  be  to  harmonise  the  voioe  aai 
to  fascinate  the  feelings,  could  bavV; 
given  the  passage  with  more  powai**i- 
ful  or  thrilling  effect.   The  hoosf '  j 
was  completely  carried  away;  aai' 
the  ministers  M^ainst  whom  it  wm  ' 
directed  seemed  really  alarmed  at ' 
the  torrent  of  feelinp^  raised  agiinit 
them.    Such  debatmg  seemed  bo  . 
longer  play. 

But  Lord  Stanley  has  long  ceased 
these  extraordinary  efforts.  From 
the  nature  of  his  mental  or|aniaatioD, 
he  requires  a  fpeeat  occasion  and  a 
worthy  antagonist  to  draw  him  out, 
to  stimulate  him  to  the  full  exerdse 
of  his  power.  Lord  Brougham  is  the 
only  man  so  situated  as  to  be  able  at 
present  to  compete  with  him,  and  there 
the  contest  serais  to  have  been  de- 
clined. There  is  at  present  no  peer 
on  the  opposition  bench  who  is  qua- 
lified to  measure  swords  with  Lord 
Stanley.  Lord  Clanricarde,  with  aD 
the  will,  has  not  the  requisite  power; 
and  Lord  Glarendon*8  mind  is  of  too 
philosophical  a  cast.  Causes  of  ini- 
tation  thus  placed  at  a  distance,  it  ll 
to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Stanley  nil 
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Wb  have  already,  in  a  previous  arti- 
cle, mentioned  the  name  of  Made- 
moiselle Panlet  as  secretary  to  Ma- 
dame de  Rambouillet.  This  lady 
was  the  only  child  of  a  Languedocian, 
Charles  Paulet,  counsellor  and  se- 
cretary to  the  king,  and  the  origin- 
ator of  the  famous  impost  named 
after  him,  and  called  the  Paidette. 

One  morning  three  ladies  were 
assembled  at  the  hotel  of  the  Mar- 
quise de  Chalusset,  among  whom  was 
the  Yicomtesse  d*Auchy,  who  by 
common  report  was  pointed  out  as 
the  mistress  of  the  poet  Malherbe. 
After  they  had  fully  discussed  all 
the  interesting  topics  of  the  dajr, 
Madame  de  Chalusset  broke  forth  m 
the  praise  of  those  whom  Nature  had 
gifted  with  the  powers  of  wit,  and- 
sighed  over  her  own  hard  fate,  be- 
cause she  had  not  been  bom  a  bel 
esprit;  "  for  then,"  said  she,  "  I  could 
have  written  the  prettiest  billets  daux 
in  the  world.**  She  then  proposed 
to  her  three  friends  that  eacn  should 
try  her  powers  over  a  tender  epistle. 
Her  proposal  was  much  relished. 
The  ladies  separated,  seated  them- 
selves at  different  tables,  and  began 
to  indite  the  most  touching  and  lov- 
ing compositions. 

While  the  ladies  were  thus  em- 
ployed, Des  Tveteaux,  the  poet,  of 
whom  we  have  also  given  some  ac- 
count, entered  the  saloon,  and  was 
by  conunon  acclamation  appointed 
to  decide  onihe  excellence  of  the  se- 
veral compositions.  While  that  ec- 
centric individual  was  pausing  over, 
and  commenting  upon  the  elegance 
of  the  many  superfine  phrases  which 
each  letter  contained,  there  approach- 
ed hhn  a  young  girl  of  some  fourteen 
years  of  a^e,  who  had  been  a  quiet 
listener  of  the  whole  of  the  morn- 
ing's conversation,  and  who,  when 
the  ladies  sat  down  to  thdr  tasks, 
had  retired  to  a  auiet  comer  of  the 
f^Hurtment,  with  tne  intention  of  try- 
ing her  h^td  at  a  similar  perform- 
ance. The  theme  selected  for  the 
essay  of  the  fair  candidates  was  the 
answer  of  a  beauty  to  the  declara- 
tion of  her  lover,  tne  offer  of  whose 
heart  she  condescends  to  accept  The 
young  damsel,  with  a  laugh  and  a 
blush,  pUced  her  essay  in  uxe  poet*8 


hands;  and  the  poet,  after  he  had 
duly  perused  it,  decided  that  the 
four  epistles  of  the  four  ladies  were 
very  good,  but  the  fifth  and  the  last 
was  worthy  of  the  palm  of  merit. 
The  little  girl—the  writer  of  this 
fifth  epistle— was  Mademoiselle  Pau- 
1st.  We  have  already  given  some 
specimens  of  this  lady*s  conversation 
among  the  Pricieusee"  of  the  H6tel 
de^Rambouillet,  where,  next  to  the 
fairhostess  herself,  she  certainly  took 
her  place,  as  most  conspicuous  for 
refinement  and  excellence  of  wit. 

Her  early  education  had  been 
much  neglected,  but  her  native 
quickness  of  intellect  enabled  her  to 
overcome  difficulties,  which  to  minds 
of  a  lower  cast  would  have  proved 
Insurmountable.  She  danced  to  per- 
fection, vrithout  having  had  the  aid 
of  any  roaster.  Being  once  at  a  con- 
cert where  she  heard  Lisette  et  BUmc^ 
Bocher,  she  took  it  into  her  head  to 
become  a  singer,  and  her  perform- 
ances as  a  vocalist  were  lauded  to 
the  skies.  When  she  grew  up  every 
one  was  lost  in  admiration  at  her 
personal  charms,  and  at  her  sprightly 
and  witty  conversation ;  and  her  aa- 
mirers,  of  whom  she  boasted  a  mul- 
titude, poured  forih  rhapsodies  of 
praise,  declaring  that  she  could  do 
every  thing  to  perfection :  but  then, 
the  malicious  added,  that  however 
perfect  the  young  lady  was  in  most 
things,  in  one  thing  she  was  certainly 
without  a  compeer,  for  Vamovr 
kaU  encore  ce  dont  eUe  iacquittaU  le 
mieux,*'  And,  certainly,  even  in  that 
not  over-nice,  or  over-pradish  age, 
some  of  Mademoiselle  Paulet*s  doings 
created  much  conversation. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  period 
can  be  given  than  by  a  sketch  of  this 
young  lady's  career. 

She  was  very  tall,  with  a  tapering 
and  admirably  proportioned  figure. 
Her  hair  miffht  either  be  called  pale- 
reddish,  light  auburn,  or  subdued 
golden  hair,  accordinjg  to  the  fancy 
of  her  poetical  admirers.  It  was, 
however,  of  much  the  same  colour  as 
threw  a  charm  over  the  forehead  of 
Mar^  Queen  of  Scots,  and  which  was 
considered  the  necessary  adjunct  of 
perfect  female  beau^  with  uie  poets 
of  u>cieat  Greeo^,  |t  fel^,g^5g(^, 
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in  thick  and  rich  folds  aronnd  her 
shoulders,  and  when  loosened  reached 
to  her  ankles.  Her  eyes  were  large, 
quick,  expressive,  and  full  of  vivacity, 
while  her  rosy  and  arched  lips  were 
brightened  by  a  perpetual  and  play- 
ful smile.  Her  face,  with  its  dimpled 
rosy  cheeks,  and  freshness  of  com- 
plexion, always  carried  the  signs  of 
perfect  good  humour.  Monsieur  de 
Bassompierre,  who  was  the  lawgiver 
in  points  of  female  beauty,  was  heard 
to  observe,  "  I  know  not  why  every 
woman,  after  this  little  PauJet,  has 
the  appearance  of  being  dull,  stupid, 
vulgar,  and  always  anxious  to  ar- 
range every  turn  and  fold  of  her 
dress.  Paulet  alone  seems  altogether 
unconscious  of  her  own  beauty ;  and 
when  she  dances,  all  other  women 
appear  stiff  as  statpes  or  figures  of 
plaster."  The  epithet  MtU,  as  ap- 
plicable to  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  by 
the  old  fop,  seems  very  much  out  of 
place ;  but  it  is  the  common  term  of 
endearment  in  France,  as  in  other 
countries.  In  matters  of  love  (not  that 
we  pretend  to  know  much  about  this 
matter^,  we  suppose  that  the  human 
heart  becomes  sufficiently  expanded 
to  turn  into  an  easy  receptacle  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  largest  ob- 
jects. However  that  be,  old  Bassom- 
pierre was  right  in  his  praise  of  the 
youthful  beauty,  for  she  quickly 
grained  the  culminating  point  of  dis- 
tinction amongst  all  the  bright  and 
lovely  forms  that  graced  the  gay 
court  ofgallant  and  joyous  old  Henry 
of  Navarre. 

As  to  Mademoiselle  Paulet  being 
unconscious  of  her  beauty,  Bassom- 
pierre, with  all  his  knowledge  of 
women  and  of  the  world,  was  wholly 
in  the  wrong.  No  beautiful  woman 
ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  ignorant 
of  her  own  charms,  from  the  period 
when  Eve  first  looked  into  the  foun- 
tain and  saw  her  mirrored  perfection, 
to  the  latest  moment  when  the  school- 
disenthralled  girl  shall  look  into  her 
fflass  and  think  of  the  approaching 
ball,  and  in  delightful  anticipation 
ponder  over  the  exciting  influences 
of  the  rapid  waltz,  and  her  nice  look- 
ing self  -  appropriated  partner  with 
the  irresistible  mustacnios.  Little 
Paulet,  as  she  was  called  by  Bassom- 
pierre, knew  thoroughly,  and  that 
very  early— as  women  always  do— 
what  her  eyes,  looks,  and  appearance 
were  worth.   It  was  by  no  means 


the  a^  of  reserve,  as  we  hare  already 
described  it,  and  as  our  storv  will 
full  well  shew  hereaf^r.  Horace 
Walpole  ha?  said,  that  "  persons  re- 
served are  like  old  enamelled  watch€fl 
which  have  painted  covers,  that  hin- 
dered your  seeing  what  a  clock  it 
was.**  The  women  of  that  time  had 
anticipated  this  truth  of  the  axiom 
of  a  later  period.  AU  reserve  was 
banished  from  the  court  and  from 
the  dty,  from  high  life  and  from 
low  life.  When  the  intellect  is  un- 
cultivated, and  all  manner  of  gross 
weeds  grow  up  in  the  mind  with  uo- 
diecked  luxuriance,  no  wonder  that 
vanity  should,  in  its  native  soil,  be  of 
the  tallest  and  stoutest  growth. 

At  this  time  the  kins  was  pas- 
sionately enamoured  of  the  Priiuxw 
of  Cond6 :  and  so  much  so  that  many 
thought  that  he  would  in&Uibly  kse 
his  reason.  There  vras  a  grand  fete, 
at  which  Mademoiselle  l^ulet  took 
her  part  in  a  dance  of  n3rmph<<.  She 
sang  during  the  same  evenmg  a  solo, 
and  created  an  immense  sensatko. 
All  were  enraptured  and  loud  in  her 
praises;  anda  hundred  of  the  hi^iert 
and  proudest  of  the  nobility  an- 
nounced themselves  her  open  and 
avowed  admirers.  In  an  instant  she 
became  the  vogue,  the  fashion,  the 
rage;  and  the  old,  amorous,  hero 
king,  although  madly  in  love  with 
another  woman  of  highest  rank  and 
undeniable  attractions,  never  ceased 
for  three  days  to  hum  the  air  which 
he  had  heard  warbled  forth  from  the 
lips  of  the  new  and  nascent  beauty. 

Wary  and  faithful  De  Hosny,  the 
ever -watchful  minister,  who  bad 
willingly  shared  in  the  pinchinff  days 
of  adversity  the  monarcn*s  hardships, 
and  in  the  days  of  his  good  fortune 
was  anxious  to  keep  him  in  the  ways 
of  moderation  and  prudence,  aor- 
rowfully  beheld  the  excess  of  his 
master's  passion  for  the  wife  of^ 
high  and  mighty  Cond£,  whose  brarth  i 
might  in  the  moment  of  insult  aad  j 
turbulent  wrath  bring  into  exial- 
ence  new  difficulties  and  disasters  to 
the  realm  of  France.  But  when  the 
wily  old  minister  witnessed  the  kktf's 
eye  sparkle  as  he  gazed  on  the  l^glit 
fontastic  movements  of  the  yoimg 
dancer,  and  when  he  heard  on  the 
following  morning,  the  royal  1^ 
murmunns  the  cadences  of  the  tm% 
given  fbrUi  the  previous  evadag 
from  the  budding  line  lof  the  bw 
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bora  syren,  a  notion  flashed  across 
his  brain,  and  he  determined  to  turn 
his  master's  thou jrhts  upon  thb  fresh 
and  attractive  object.  He  hinted  his 
wishes  to  his  friends,  who  were,  of 
course,  constantly  about  the  monarch's 
person,  and  they  Taunted  the  charms 
of  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  sounding 
her  name  into  his  ears  with  a  thou- 
sand turns  of  praise  and  rapture. 
Henry  determined  to  see  her  a  se- 
cond time.  She  doubtlessly  thought 
that  she  bad  made  an  impression  upon 
his  susceptible  heart,  for  she  had  on 
the  evemng  in  question  brought  into 
play  the  formioable  artillery  of  her 
eyes.  Henry's  heart  was  unlike  his 
arm  in  this  essential  respect;  the 
latter  in  battle  vdth  his  enemies  was 
irresistible :  the  former,  in  the  slight- 
est skirmish  with  a  ^ir  of  bn^ht 
eyes,  instantly  yielded  itself  a  willing 
prisoner. 

One  evening  at  the  petit  coucher^ 
the  king  seeing  on  the  table  a  beau- 
tiful diamond  ring,  which  had  been 
destined  for  the  queen,  turned  it  over 
several  times  between  his  fingers,  and 
assuming  a  careless  tone  and  man- 
ner, said  to  his  va!et'de'chambre^  I-a- 
roque, — 

**  Thou  must  carry  this  to-morrow 
mominpf  to  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  and 
thou  wilt  tell  her  that  I  continue  to 
think  of  her." 

"  Any  thing  else,  sire  P"  asked  the 
volet-de'ChanAre  vrith  a  demure  look, 
and  a  sly  glance  of  the  eye  at  the 
great  Sully. 

"  Thou  mayest  add,"  continued  the 
monarch,  in  a  somewhat  more  ener- 

getic  tone  of  voice,  that  I  think  of 
er  night  and  day ;  and  thou  canst 
put  in  any  phrases  of  thine  own  to 
the  efifect  that  I  am  passionately  in 
love  with  her." 

Monsieur  de  Rosny,  due  de  Sully, 
assumed  a  severe  look ;  he  appeared 
completely  shocked.  He  was  deter- 
mined that  the  king's  fantasy  should 
not  be  too  speedily  gratified.  Diffi- 
culty and  danger  enhance  the  value 
of  all  objects  that  men  most  greedily 
covet. 

**  Take  heed,  su^"  observed  Sully, 
knitting  his  brows  and  shaking  his 
head  gravely;  "the  late  counseller 
Paalet  was  one  of  the  most  faithful 
subjects  of  your  majesty.  He  was  a 
man  of  noble  mind  and  unimpeach- 
able honour.  Nor  would  he  have 
expected  that  the  name  he  bequeathed 


to  his  child  should  in  any  way  be 
tarnished.  Your  nugesty  could  never 
wish  to  dishonour  a  girl  so  young,  so 
inexperienced,  and  so  devoid  of  na- 
tural protectors?" 

"  Cannot  I  send  a  present  to  any 
one  I  admire,"  said  the  monarch,  pe- 
tulantly, "  without  being  suspected 
of  a  dishonourable  act  ?  That  Kosny 
is  always  interrupting  me  in  my  mo- 
ments of  pleasure." 

Then  turning  to  Laroque  he 
added,  "  Thou  wilt  tell  her  I  send  her 
that  little  present  because  I  admired 
her  fresh,  full,  mellow  voice,  which 
thrilled  through  my  heart ;  and  be<- 
cause  I  shall  always  think  of  her  as 
a  little  syren." 

"  Ha,  ha  I"  chuckled  Sully  to  him- 
self, "all  is  ^oing  on  well.  He  is 
fSftirly  caught  in  the  net." 

On  the  following  morning  the  car* 
riage  of  Monsieur  le  Grand  Mattre 
drew  up  before  the  gate  of  Made- 
moiselle Paulet's  hotel. 

"Have  you  received  the  king's 
present  ?"  be  asked. 

"  Here  it  is,"  answered  the  laugh- 
ing Paulet,  as  she  held  up  her  white 
and  small  hand,  from  one  of  the  fin- 
gers of  which  the  diamond  ring  was 
emitting  a  thousand  sparkles. 

"  Wdl,  my  child,"  asked  the  wily 
minuter,  as  he  stroked  his  beard, 
"  and  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  I  was  just  about  to  ask  you  what 
I  ought  to  think  of  it,"  observed  the 
young  lady,  with  the  most  perfect 
nalvetL 

"Why  the  case  is  pretty  clear," 
answered  the  duke,  with  an  expres- 
sion full  of  meaning.  "  You  have 
made  a  conquest  of  the  king's  heart. 
Come,  come,"  he  continued,  "  be  can- 
did with  me,  how  do  you  mean  to 
act  ?   Do  you  accept  his  homage  ?" 

"Then,  candidly.  Monsieur  le 
Due,"  said  the  lady,  "the  king  by 
no  means  captivates  me.  He  is  fifty- 
five  years  old.  He  is  fickle  and 
changeable  as  the  wind.  Some  fresh 
&ce  will  ensnare  his  heart ;  he  may 
soon  choose  that  other  object,  and 
force  me  to  marry  some  one  I  could 
never  love.  No,  no ;  it  will  be  wiser 
in  me  to  decline  the  proffered  hom- 
age!" 

"You  are  a  little  roguish  co- 
quette !"  remarked  the  grand-master. 
"  The  looks  you  cast  upon  him  the 
other  night  were  enougn  to  make  a 
holy  anchorite  br«A^^^^i^i. 
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vows  of  sanctity.  It  is  criminal  thus 
to  trifle  with  the  peace  of  mind  of 
your  sovereigfn." 

I  have  done  nothing  at  which  an 
honest  girl  ought  to  blush,*'  said  the 
young  lady,  coyishly.  "  Is  it  my 
fault  if  he  thinks  proper  to  &11  in 
love  with  me  ?" 

**  Think  only  of  the  many  benefits 
his  liberal  heart  can  bestow  upon 
you,**  added  the  old  tempter. 

^  But  I  am  already  ricn ;  and  I  am, 
moreover,  free,"  replied  the  lovely 
Paulet. 

**  But  he  is  the  king,"  said  Sully, 
with  emphasis. 

"Well,  then,  Monsieur  le  Due," 
retorted  the  lady,  ^  to  speak  to  ^on 
candidly  and  unreservedhr,  and  vnth- 
out  playing  the  prude,  1  would  not 
marry  a  man  who  is  not  after  my 
own  taste — even  the  sovereign  of  the 
universe.  There  was  a  man  whom 
I  admired  with  the  whole  fervour  of 
my  soul  on  account  of  his  hieh  and 
transcendant  talent,  of  his  lorty  am- 
bition, and  of  his  deep  misfortunes. 
It  was  Monsieur  de  Biron.  If  he  had 
not  been  beheaded  

"  What  wild  and  villanous  &ncies 
women  have!"  observed  the  duke; 
**•  he  was  a  traitor  and  a  conspirator  I" 

"He  may  have  been  any  thing 
you  like  to  call  him,"  said  the  lady. 
"  I  could  have,  nevertheless,  bestow^ 
upon  him  the  full  fervent  love  of 
my  soul  I" 

"  You  are  a  little  perverse,  obsti- 
nate rebel!"  said  the  duke,  with  a 
smile.  "  But,  come,  come ;  now  I 
must  speak  to  you  seriously,  and  on  a 
most  important  matter." 

The  young  lady's  vanity  was 
amazingly  gratified  at  being  made 
the  depository  of  some  weighty  state 
secret.  Women  at  that  time  took 
the  lead,  or  were  employed  as  man- 
agers, of  all  state  measures  and  poli- 
tical movements. 

The  old  grand-master  then  at  once 
explained  to  the  young  and  listening: 


and  projects,  and  the  port  which  he 
wished  her  to  play  in  the  little  drama. 
He  flattered  her  by  praising  her  p»- 
sonal  attractions,  which  he  affirmed 
were  irresistible.  He  further  asked 
what  was  the  Princess  de  Condi's 
beauty  when  compared  to  hers  ?  The 
girFs  heart  dilated  with  joy  at  Uie 
prospect  of  a  conquest  over  so  dis- 
tinguished a  rival.  Then  the  duke 
appealed  to  her  patriotic.  Her  ft- 
ther,  he  told  her,  had  been  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  crown,  and  he  wished 
to  know  if  she  would  not  follow  in 
that  lather's  footstep?  The  mad 
passion  of  Henry  for  the  princess, 
ne  observed,  was  causing  irreparable 
mischief  to  the  nation,  for  the  king 
would  not  attend  to  a  single  state 
affair.  The  Prince  de  Conde,  he 
added,  was  of  a  rude  character  and 
boisterous  passions,  and  he  would 
ndse  a  rebellion  rather  than  suffer 
dishonour  in  the  person  of  his  wife. 
The  prince  had  alreadv,  he  informed 
the  fair  Paulet,  shut  his  wife  up  in 
one  of  his  ch&teaux,  and  had  himself 
refhsed  to  appear  at  King  HeniVs 
court.  The  Montmorendes,  tna 
friends  and  allies  of  the  prince,  woold 
assuredly  join  him  in  any  commotloii. 
There  would  certainly  be,  he  con- 
cluded, either  a  civil  war  or  a  oon- 
spiracv,  unless  his  young  listener 
would  instantly  lend  her  powerful 
co-operation.* 

The  young  lady  patiently  listened, 
and  at  length  replied,  with  the  most 
malicious  of  smiles, — 

"  I  am  exceedingly  obli^  by  your 
flattering  invitation.  Monsieur  le  Doe, 
but  I  must  withhold  my  consent. 
The  affiiirs  of  state  must  be  arranged 
and  settled  without  my  aid.  I  do 
not  refuse  because  of  the  disbonoitr 
attached  to  any  one  being  a  great 
king's  fkvourite.  The  age  we  live  in 
does  not  consider  such  a  position  dis- 
honourable. Finer  ladies  than  my- 
self would  have  eagerly  caught  at 
your  temptinflr  offer  witlumt  listenias 
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ve  iraUy  the  very  best  in  the  world. 
I  tell  you  where  the  obstacle  lies  to 
the  accomplishinent  of  your  wishes. 
Fint  take  away,  if  you  can,  twenty 
yean,  at  least,  from  the  king  s  age, 
cfiioe  the  deep  furrows  upon  his  face, 
tevh  him  to  become  in  his  manners 
perKmally  pleasing  to  me,  and  then 

will  see  what  is  to  be  done.  But, 
after  all,  I  cannot,  and  will  never  for- 
give him  the  death  of  M.  de  Biron, 
who  was  tiie  type  of  valour  itself,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  yourself^  Mon- 
■eor  le  Due,  Henry  of  Navarre's 
oldest  fHendr 

"Women  are  full  of  contradic- 
tions T  replied  the  old  duke.  "You 
only  love  that  traitor  because  he  is 
dead ;  had  he  lived,  you  would  have 
despised  him.  Think  of  the  time 
when  the  king  had  onl  v  a  handful  of 
men  to  oppose  a^nst  his  numberless 
foes.  Tiunk  of  his  many  acts  of 
prowess  and  heroism.  Tou  should 
bave  seen  him  in  Navarre,  when, 
inth  a  few  fiiithful  followers,  such  as 
the  Baron  de  Bats,  Crillon,  d'Aubigny, 
ad  myself,  he  commenced  his  career 
if  victory  and  glory.  We  sold  our 
hooaes  and  our  very  plate  to  enable 
mrselves  to  follow  so  chivalrous  a 
leader.  What  is  your  Biron  com- 
pared to  such  a  man  ?  Our  king  is 
I  true  hero  of  romance,  the  bravest 
9i  the  brave ;  the  first  to  attack  in 
Mttle,  the  last  to  retire ;  like  a  lion 
n  the  milSe^  like  a  lamb  afterwards, 
nth  open  and  outstretched  arms 
cady  to  receive  the  rebels  whom  he 
las  forced  to  demand  their  lives  and 
o  pray  for  mercy  I  No,  no,  my 
liifld,  a  more  magnanimous  heart 
leats  not  in  any  bosom  under  the 
ride  canopy  of  heaven 

Jd.  de  Sully  threw  such  animation 
Dto  his  words  while  speaking  in 
traise  of  his  master,  that  the  young 
iri  gave  a  more  willing  attention. 


with  a  sigh  and  well-feigned  look  of 
regret,  "his  head,  like  the  head  of 
^oung  men,  and  in  spite  of  his  age, 
18  too  full  of  romantic  notions  imd 
crotchets.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  I 
am  about  to  mention  to  you  a  great 
state  secret;  but  I  am  confident  I 
may  trust  you,  my  child.  Some  time 
ago  the  Jcing  entertained  a  grand  pro- 
ject connected  with  the  Protestants 
of  Grermany.  The  conception  was 
admirable,  but  for  a  whole  month 
past  I  have  not  been  able  to  induce 
him  to  sit  in  council  for  even  one 
hour  daily.  Time  flies ;  the  opportu- 
nity will  be  lost.  Oh  that  women 
should  mar  the  energies  of  so  glori- 
ous a  spirit  I  Now  listen  to  me,  my 
child.  Only  promise  me  to  cast  at 
our  good  king  a  few  more  of  your 
tender  glances,  make  him  think  a 
little  more  of  you,  draw  him  a  little 
towards  vou, — that  is  all  I  reouire. 
He  will  mrget  the  princess,  and  our 
beautiful  kingdom  of  France  will 
at  once  owe  you  an  eternal  debt  of 
gratitude  !*" 

Satan  could  not  have  more  subtilely 

emred  his  arguments  into  the  ear  of 
ve  than  did  old  De  Rosny  into  those 
of  the  attentive,  flattered,  half-con- 
senting, and  lovely  Paulet. 

The  duke  remarked  that  his  words 
had  made  a  deep  impression,  and  he 
rose  to  depart.  As  mademoiselle  was 
following  nim  to  the  outer  door,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
he  stopped  short  on  the  staircase  and 
said  with  consummate  gravity, — 

"Agnes  Sorel  was  me  saviour  of 
her  sovereign  in  renouncing  him,  be 
the  saviour  of  yours  by  doing  as  I 
would  have  you.  Tour  name  will 
become  distinguished  in  the  annab  of 
your  country.  I'he  kinc,  in  every 
respect,  is  even  beyond  wnat  I  have 
described  him.  xou  shall  see  him 
on  horseback^  practising  his  gallant 
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sbe,  could  come  of  a  few  well-man- 
aged turns  of  the  eye  I 

When  Sully  returned  to  the 
Louvre,  he  found  the  monarch  foam- 
ing with  fury.  A  page  of  the  house 
of  Cond6  had  just  brought  secret  in- 
telligence of  the  prince's  intention  of 
taking  his  wife  into  Flanders. 

"  sire,  you  forbid  this  jQumey," 
said  the  cunning  grand-master,  he 
will  accelerate  his  flight.  Rather  as- 
sume an  air  of  indifference,  as  if  you 
cared  not  for  this  absence.  Have 
concerts,  give  balls,  announce  a  tilt- 
ing match.  The  princess  will  speedily 
get  tired  of  her  solitude,  and  be  eager 
to  return  to  Paris." 

The  king  was  much  surprised  that 
Bosny,  renowned  for  his  niggardly 
nature,  should  be  counselling  him 
into  such  expense.  But  be  very 
much  relished  the  advice,  and  imme- 
diately announced  a  carousal  for  the 
morrow  in  the  gardens  of  the  cha- 
teau. The  grand-master  sent  bis 
nephews  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the 
young  Paulet,  who  designedly  was 
seated  in  the  most  conspicuous  place. 
King  Henry  was  attirea  with  all  the 
extravagant  show  of  a  young  man ; 
and  his  horse,  which  he  managed  ad- 
mirably, was  as  extravagantly  ca- 
parisoned. He  tilted  at  the  ring  with 
wonderful  success,  and  transcended 
himself  at  the  ^me  of  the  wooden- 
head.  The  ladies  were  rapturous  in 
their  applause,  when  old  Sully 
rubbed  his  hands  in  high  delight,  and 
said  aloud, — 

"  He  is  still  the  boldest  and  most 
skilful  horseman;  not  even  the 
youngest  can  compete  vrith  him." 

Monsieur  de  Bellegarde,  who  had 
formerly  been  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pert at  these  exercises,  had  got  so 
stout  that  he  could  no  longer  take  a 
share  in  them ;  Bassompierre  on  that 
day  was  not  at  all  in  tne  vein ;  and 
the  Guises  were  absent.  All  the 
honours  of  the  morning,  therefore, 
remained  with  Henry  of  Navarre 
and  of  France,  the  fourth  of  that 
name. 

In  the  dance  which  followed  the 
lovely  Paulet  was  the  star  in  the 
ascendant.  In  the  quadrilles  she  had 
recourse  to  every  imaginable  grace ; 
in  the  coranto  her  lively  and  hardy 
invention  induced  her  to  try  some 
new  steps,  the  effect  of  which  was 
prodigious.  When  the  moment  ar- 
rived for  her  to  present,  according  to 


custom,  her  cheefk  to  her  partner, 
while  the  violins  were  givme  the 
finishiihr  cadence,  she  suddenfy  es- 
caped from  him  with  a  pirouette, 
and  gave  the  other  cheek,  on  whidi, 
in  such  dances,  never  before  had  kiss 
been  imprinted.  £very  one  was  de- 
lighted ;  the  king  was  in  raptures, 
abd  exclaimed, — 

"  Ah !  what  a  beautiful  turn!  1 
wish  to  see  that  turn  repeated. 
Holla,  Messieurs  les  Violins,  give  roe 
that  measure  again ! " 

On  this  second  occasion  ^e  joimr 
lady  went  through  the  step  wht 
increased  coquetry  and  malice.  Sbe 
eyed  the  king  while  her  partner  ym 
saluting  her  cheek,  and  smiled  froa 
the  consciousness  of  triumph;  and 
M.  de  Sully,  who  was  also,  at  a  dis- 
tance, watching  his  master, 
knowing  Henry's  weak  poin^  ssid 
to  himself, — 

^  He  is  fkirly  m  the  trap ;  I  see 
that  it  is  a  sure  game.  He  will  not 
sleep  a  wink  this  night.** 

£nv^,  malice,  and  all  itncharitable- 
ness  seised  the  hearts  of  the  vaiioos 
beauties-of  the  court  at  the  easy  cod* 
ouest  achieved  by  the  counsellar'i 
daughter.  Some  tossed  tiieir  hetdi, 
some  shrugged  their  shoulders,  some 
turned  up  Uieir  eyes  as  if  they  wonM 
go  into  a  sudden  fit.  Meanwbik, 
there  was  the  old  king  pouring  into 
the  ears  of  the  young  Paulet  the  full- 
charged  phials  of  his  unctuous  flattery* 
He  was,  however,  soon  interrupted 
by  the  cunning  and  cautious  RooiVt 
who  wished  to  make  his  ^ame  sunf 
by  thwarting  the  king  m  his  ad- 
vances. 

**  Sire,"  said  he,  •*  your  majesty 
must  not  forget  that  tms  is  the  eves* 
ing  when  the  courier  is  to  arri^ 
from  Germany.  I  supplicate  you  to 
hold  a  council  I " 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  my  good  ani 
worthy  Rosny,"  said  Ae  monarch, » 
a  jovous  tone.  **  We  will  give  the 
whole  of  to-morrow  morning  to  ba- 
siness,  if  you  should  so  desire  it* 

"The  heavens  be  praised!"  ex- 
claimed Bosny ;  "and  if  you,  made- 
moiselle, have  efiected  a  chai^  ^ 
our  monarch,  and  inclined  him  f 
the  examination  of  afiairs  of  staki 
France  will  owe  you  an  hmBes* 
debt  of  gratitude,  while  I  shaM  al- 
ways be  the  humblest  of  your  ae^ 
vantsi" 

And  Indeed,  the  msoA'-mK^ 
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BocnT  always  remained  the  firm 
kiend  of  Mademoiselle  Paulet.  Dur- 
ig  the  period  when  tongues  were 
naest  with  her  name,  he  stepped 
trward  as  her  champion,  and  gave 
tt  bb  countenance  and  protection. 
i  The  whole  world  of  Paris  knew  on 
m  following  morning  that  the  king 
|ad  foreotten  the  Princess  of  Conde, 

*  ile  the  new  favorite*s  name  was 
lated  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
proudest  nobles  and  courtiers 

:ed  to  her  hotel;  her  meUe  be- 
in  one  moment  the  gayest  and 
most  celebrated  in  the  capital, 
her  triumph  was  of  very  short 
ion.  One  morning,  as  the 
rch  was  repairing  to  her  hotel, 
vas  his  custom,  he  passed  by  the 
e  de  la  Ferronerie,  when  he  fell 
the  hand  of  Ravaillac. 
This  was  on  the  fatal  14th  of  May, 
llO. 

^During  the  six  months  that  the 
aming  lasted.  Mademoiselle  Pau- 
t  lived  very  retired  in  her  cb&teau 
1  the  road  to  Orleans,  which  she 

*  inherited  from  her  father,  the 
bold  counsellor.   No  one  attended 

more  r^^arly,  or  repeated 
praytrs  with  greater  devotion ; 
t  one  60  amply  distributed  alms 
isng  the  poor.  Her  only  com- 
woa  in  her  solitude  was  her  neigh* 
IT,  Madame  la  Baillive  de  Mont- 
One  morning  the  two  ladies,  as 
j  and  beautiful  ladies  will  often 
^  were  talking  on  the  delicate  sub- 
t  of  love  and  marriage. 

*  ^o,""  said  Mademoiselle  Paulet, 
shall  never  marry.  The  only 
>  that  made  me  sometimes  think 

ige  was  the  unfortunate 
«hal  de  Biron." 
Ha !  ha ! "  said  the  laughing  bail- 
fc,  "  think  again  and  think  well. 
Ini  might  select  another  name  from 
^ong  the  livijig  with  which  you 
P^ght  be  proud  to  connect  your 

^"Well,  well,"  answered  the  last 
pyourite  of  Henry  IV.,  "  there  may 


live.     Tou  allude  to  the  Due  de 

Guise 

"  The  same,"  replied  the  beautiful 
Paulet. 

The  lady  had  scarcely  made  the 
confession  when  the  Bailli  of  Mont- 
chery  was  duly  announced,  and  as 
duly  made  his  appearance. 

Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  with  hit 
politest  of  bows,  "  I  have  presumed 
to  approach  your  presence  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  at  your  feet  a  pe- 
tition from  the  notables  of  our  little 
town.  We  shall  be  compelled  to- 
morrow to  entertain  a  very  great 
personage,  and  we  have  no  place 
sufficiently  good  for  his  reception. 
Our  humble  request  is  that  you 
would  give  him  a  reception  for  one 
night  only  in  your  beautiful  cha- 
teau " 

"  And  who  may  be  this  mighty 
persormge  ?  "  demanded  Mademoiselle 
Paulet. 

"  In  your  beautiful  chftteau,"  con- 
tinued the  stiff,  fat,  pompous  bailli, 
"  the  retrea£  of  the  Graces  and  of 
Beauty.  You  are  from  the  court  and 
know  its  ways,  and  your  society  will 
charm  the  great  lord  about  to  honour 
us  with  his  presence,  and  now  on  his 
return  from  his  government  " 

"  But  what  may  be  his  name  ?  " 
asked  the  mistress  of  the  ch&teau. 

From  the  seat  of  his  government 
in  Provence,"  continued  the  imper- 
turbable bailli.  It  is  the  Duke 
Charles  of  Lorraine ! " 

"  Monsieur  de  Guise  1 "  exclaimed 
the  two  ladies  in  astonishment. 

"  The  same ;  the  eldest  son  of  the 
great  Balafre.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  appear  somewhat  asto- 
nished!" observed  the  pedantic  old 
baillL 

"  I  cannot  receive  him,"  said  Ma- 
demoiselle Paulet,  in  a  determined 
manner. 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask,  in  all 
humility,  the  nature  of  the  obstacle 
to  his  reception  ?"  asked  the  bailli. 

"  How  can  you  think  of  refusing 
to  be  his  hostess  for  a  single  night  P  ' 
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can  criticise  his  manners  and  his  ap- 
pearance afterwards  at  our  leisure. 
He  will  never  suspect  that  you  have 
cast  a  thought  upon  him.  That  will 
be  famous!  Yes,  yes,  Monsieur  le 
Bailli,  mademoiselle  consents  I** 

*^  Do  you  consent,  mademoiselle?** 
asked  the  bidlli,  with  a  profound 
bow. 

Well,  then,**  said  Mademoiselle 
Paulet,  if  I  must,  I  must ;  so  let 
there  be  an  end  of  the  matter.** 

*•  The  good  town  of  Montch^ry," 
returned  the  bailli,  "will  owe  you 
an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  for  this 
your  gracious  assent  to  its  wishes. 
About  nine  o'clock  to  morrow  even- 
ing you  may  expect  the  hi^h  and 
mighty  duke.  His  courier  mforms 
me  that  his  suite  is  but  small,  con- 
sisting only  of  six  gentlemen  of  the 
sword  and  nis  first  valet-de'chambre,^* 

^  Supper  shall  be  quite  ready  for 
the  duke  and  his  gentlemen  at  nine 
o'clock  precisely,**  observed  the  lady. 

On  tne  afternoon  of  the  morrow 
some  half-dozen  young  roystering 
gentlemen  were  seated  at  a  repast  in 
the  solitary  inn  of  Montch6ry,  and 
recruiting  their  strength  after  the 
fati^es  of  the  chase.  Their  flow  of 
spirits  and  mirth  was  high  and  un- 
funded, thanks  to  the  produce  of 
the  warm  g[rape  of  Bur^ndy.  They 
were  chanting  forth  a  jovial  song  in 
uproarious  chorus,  when  a  courier 
stopped  before  the  door  of  the  inn  and 
asked  for  the  direction  of  the  bailli's 
house,  for  that  M.  le  Due  de  Guise 
would  not  honour  his  good  town  with 
his  presence  that  evening,  as  the 
heavy  rains  had  compelled  him  to 
make  a  sudden  halt  at  Etampes. 

"  1*11  run  and  tell  the  worthy 
bailli  so  myself;  he  is  my  cousin, 
said  one  of  the  youn^  blades,  with  a 
knowing  wink  to  his  companions. 
*'  So  dismount,  my  worthy  friend, 
and  drink  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine 
to  our  healths.** 

The  man  was,  indeed,  dripping 
wet,  and  was  glad  to  dismount.  He 
entered  the  house,  and  did  full  jus- 


this  evening,  but  she  does  not  know 
him  persoiuilly.  What  say  you  to 
my  presenting  myself  as  nis  holi- 
ness, and  presenting  you  as  the  can 
tlemen  of  my  suite  ?  We  vrill  hire 
some  horses  and  load  them  with 
seeming  baggage,  and  then  ride  up 
to  the  Ch&teau  Paulet  in  grand  tod 
princely  style.  To-morrow  I  stsit 
for  my  regiment  in  Navarre,  and  ai 
we  shall  all  be  dispersed,  no  one  will 
hf  able  to  discover  our  identity.** 

The  brains  of  the  young  men  were 
rather  muddled,  and  they  were  iiut 
in  the  temper  for  relishing  sucn  t 
madci^  proposition.  Th^  shouted 
approval.  Two  of  them  laid  by  tbeir 
plumes  and  swords  in  order  to  and 
the  parts  of  servants.  The  priodpi] 
actor  donned  his  finest  giua-dreai^ 
the  others  placed  themselves  behind 
their  chief  at  respectful  distance  ii 
his gentlemen-in- waiting;  theymsdi 
a  slight  circuit,  and  Uien  gravelj 
rode  up  to  the  gates  of  the  £ui 
Paulet*s  ch^Ueau. 

The  rank  and  titles  of  the  foremori 
of  the  band  were  duly  announced 
and  duly  echoed  trom  mouth  k 
mouth  among  the  domestics.  Floodi 
of  light  were  poured  forth  from  tb 
windows  of  the  chliteau ;  every  diin| 
evinced  extraordinary  preparatna 
The  di&telaine  descended  to  the  gate 
with  great  ceremony,  and  spoke  be 
welcome.  The  company  dismounted 
and  were  duly  ushered  into  the  man 
sion. 

The  pseudo-duke  was  a  gentlemai 
of  hancbome  appearance  and  poli^ 
manners,  with  an  audacity  wbid 
nothing  could  quail.  He  was  of  i 
rich  and  ancient  family,  and  his  nam 
-Wsa  Lausac  His  father  had  beei 
one  of  the  guards  of  Qneen  Cathe 
rine.  He  seemed  quite  at  his  ease 
and  carried  through  the  part  o 
Charles  of  Lorraine  with  impoanj 
eflRect. 

^  Excuse  me,  beautiful  demobeDe,' 
he  said,  on  entering  the  salon,  if 
do  not  ask  permission  to  change  m; 
travelling  attire.   My  ymimy  ha 
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tones  of  a  mkhtj  prince.  He  men- 
tioned the  highest  names  at  court  as 
though  they  were  every-day  names, 
and  descanted  on  the  affairs  of  his 
govmmient  with  great  minuteness. 
At  supper  he  sat  next  the  lady  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  table, 
,  and  graciously  condescended  to  re- 
ceive the  napkin  from  her  hands; 
while  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite  saw 
themselves  planted  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table.  This  they  by  no  means 
relished,  still  less  did  tney  relish 
bein^,  immediately  after  supper,  or- 
deral  off  by  their  happy  companion 
to  their  respective  couches.  They 
wondered  at  his  impudence,  but  he- 
sitation on  their  part  would  have  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  trick. 

LauEac  being  thus  left  alone  with 
the  fair  lady  of  the  ch&teau,  began  to 
praise,  compliment,  flatter,  rhapsodise 
with  all  the  powers  of  his  fertile 
fancjr,  till,  after  two  hours*  discourse, 
he  fairly  avowed  himself  to  be  pas- 
sionately enamoured.  He  swore,  he 
a^ured,  he  vowed  eternal  constancy. 
He  threatened  to  go  raving  mad  if 
the  fair  Paulet  remained  obdurate  to 
his  suit. 

In  those  days  love  and  courtship 
were  no  matters  for  holes  and  cor- 
ners, but  were  carried  on  in  the  open 
face  of  da}'.  It  was  the  heyday  for 
coquetry,  flirtation,  and  capricious 
change.  There  was  no  simulation  of 
irresistible  fascination  and  headlong 
passion,  which  in  the  present  times 
are  the  common  excuses  for  lapses 
from  virtue.  The  actions  of  women 
were  denuded  of  all  hypocrisy,  all 
lachrymose  sentiment,  all  tawdriness 
of  costume.  Alademoiselle  Paulet 
was  a  free-hearted  eirl,  kind,  liberd, 
generous,  as  her  after  conduct  fully 
proved.  She  was  then  young  and 
frivolous,  of  quick  feelings,  full  of 
fancies,  and  loving  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  which,  when  attained,  is,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  a  very  agreeable 
thin^.  She  listened  with  evident 
gratification  to  the  vows,  prayers, 
entreaties,  supplications,  and  promises 
of  the  false  Due  de  Guise.  She  was 
conscious  of  her  own  beauty,  and  she 
saw  the  object  before  her  was  also 
handsome.  She  felt  that  she  might 
fall  really  in  love  with  the  prince 
before  her,  and  he,  by  the  voice  of 
rumour,  was  known  to  be  the  most 
fickle  the  fickle.  She  paused, 
hesitated,  thought  she  was  embarking 
toim  xxxn.  NO.  CXCI. 


in  a  dangerous  game,  and  she  deter- 
mined upon  her  plan  of  action.  She 
observed  that  adjoining  to  the  salon 
was  her  oratory,  and  asked  Lausac  to 
ffo  in  and  look  at  it.  He  sprung 
from  his  feet  to  obey  the  summons, 
the  lady  opened  the  door,  made  way 
for  the  princely  guest,  who,  as  a 

Erince  ought  to  do,  entered  before 
er,  and  then  the  fair  Paulet  shut 
the  door  suddenly  and  double-locked 
it,  and,  bursting  into  a  loud  fit  of 
lau^ter,  she  bade  the  gentleman 
gocd  night,  informing  him  that  he 
would  find  a  bed  in  the  apartment 
beyond  the  oratory,  adding  that  she 
would  resume  the  very  interesting 
conversation  on  the  morrow. 

AU  became  still  and  quiet  in  the 
ch&teau.  On  the  following  morning 
Lausac  was  liberated  by  the  servants, 
and  took  his  departure  betimes  for 
fear  of  meeting  the  real  Due  dc 
Guise.  The  fumes  of  wine  had  passed 
away,  he  was  somewhat  ashamed  of 
the  trick  he  had  practised ;  he  felt 
that  he  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
ch&telaine,  and  he  made,  therefore, 
many  very  fine  and,  as  he  thought, 
many  very  moral  reflections  to  his 
companions ;  above  all,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  his  participation  in  such  a 
transaction  would  infallibly  compro- 
mise his  character  as  a  gentleman. 
His  meny  companions  laughed  at 
him  heartily,  and  bantered  him ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Lausac 
looked  somewhat  foolish. 

About  noon  the  worthy,  stiff,  pe- 
dantic bailli  was  again  announced. 

"  Mademoiselle,  said  he,  with 
somewhat  of  an  embarrassed  air, 
*  the  notables  of  the  good  town  of 
Montchery  are  desolated  with  grief 
at  having  put  you  to  needless  trouble 
and  anxiety.  The  great  prince  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine  could  not  pos- 
sibly reach  your  chateau  on  account 
of  me  deluge  of  rain,  he  therefore 
put  up  at  Etampes.  His  highness, 
early  this  morning,  passed  through 
our  town  without  so  much  as  stop- 
ping." 

The  young  lady  was  for  a  moment 
stupified,  but  she  quickly  regained 
her  self-possession,  and  said  not  a 
syllable  to  the  magistrate  of  the  yes- 
ternight's adventure.  She  became 
aware  that  she  had  been  the  victim 
of  gross  imposition.  The  false  duke, 
whose  conduct  had  proved  him  to  be 
utterly  devoid  of  ^«^QW(|ht 
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little  flattering  to  her  raiiitjr*  Sfa« 
■aw  tbe  danger  of  her  poiitioB,  and 
resolrcd  at  ooee  to  repair  to  Pari«> 
where  she  hoped  to  meet  the  real 
Prinee  of  Lorraine.  She  ordered 
her  carriage  and  horses,  and  by  forced 
stages  got  speedily  to  Paris.  She 
was  taken  to  tbe  Lonrre  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Roeny.  The  qneen- regent's 
reception  of  tbe  last  mistress  m  the 
late  king  was  somewhat  of  tbe 
haoghtiest  description,  but  Made- 
moiselle Paulet  soon  by  tbe  amiabi- 
lity of  her  manners  overcame  her 
repugnance.  Tbe  first  glance  she 
cast  upon  the  Due  de  Guise  eon- 
firmed  her  worst  fears.  In  eyeiy 
respect  he  differed  from  her  late  im- 
pudent guest.  Charles  of  Lorraine 
was  short  and  thick-set,  with  a  thin 
beard,  and  with  features  by  no  means 
well-fayoured ;  but  still,  with  his 
mantle  across  his  shoulder,  and  his 
hand  planted  on  his  hip,  and  his 
proud  carriage,  no  one  could  have 
mistaken  him  for  other  than  a  prince. 
It  was  a  favourable  moment  f^ 
making  an  imnreesion  on  tbe  heart  of 
the  son  of  Balafr^,  and,  thought  tbe 
youn^  fair  one,  was  tbe  best  way  of 
stopping  tbe  slanderous  and  boastfbl 
tongue  of  the  false  duke,  whoever  be 
might  be.  The  duke  himself,  who 
had  a  propensity  for  falling  in  love 
with  every  beautiful  face,  had  not 
had  time,  owinff  to  bis  recent  arrival, 
to  look  around  and  select  a  fitting 
object  for  his  vows  and  protestations. 
The  Faulet's  eyes  proved  irresistible. 
The  duke  was  constantly  at  her  side 
for  a  whole  hour,  either  dancing  or 
convershig  with  her.  Every  one 
was  astorikbed  to  see  the  sodden  and 
easy  familiarity  which  at  once  pre- 
vailed between  them;  it  seemed  as 
though  they  had  been  old  acquaint- 
ances. The  great  Sully  shook  his 
head  in  evident  dissatis^ion,  for, 
being  less  generous  than  his  late 
master,  he  could  not  forget  tbe  in- 
juries received  at  the  prince's  bands, 
and  even  regarded  him  as  a  rebel 
and  traitor.  Tbe  ladies  of  tbe  court 
secretly  said  all  kinds  of  malicious 
things  against  the  triumphant  beauty, 
but  they  were  afraid  to  speak  openly 


or  kradlT,  forilie  aol  oidy  bad  the 
powerfm  proteetion  of  folly,  bat  a 
sharp  tongue  of  her  own,  the  darts  ' 
from  which  few,  if  any,  were  wiUiag 
toeoeoonter.  Besides,  all  were  eager 
to  conciliate  the  good  gracea  ef  M.de 
Guise,  who  was  ^  most  rcnowoed 
«dlaiit  of  his  time.  He  ww  muni- 
fieent  in  his  presents  to  the  objects 
of  his  adnuratKmyand  was  ahraya  ixx 
bringing  about  parties  of  pleaeore. 
He  also  knew  by  heart  Akrie  and 
the  loves  of  Caliste,  and  was  without 
a  rival  in  giving  utterance  ijoph&mtj 
otherwise  bombast,  then  the  chief 
test  of  wit. 

PerhauB  our  readers  nu^  be  de- 
sirous of  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
fustian  then  in  use.  Here  it  is,  yeiy 
i^ortly : — 

Most  lovely  demoiselle,*'  said  ti» 
duke,  languid^ingly,  ^'your  ms 
laundi  fortn  such  arguebusades  that 
I  am  piereed  throiu^n  and  through 
with  wounds  I  My  heart  is  not 
^oof  against  such  sharpened  arrows! 
Why  do  you  so  inexorably  1^ 
your  beauty  to  Love,  that  m  may 
sit  concealed  there  and  lay  siiAres  to 
entrap  me?" 

^  Love  is  not  so  much  your  flMS- 
ter  as  you  would  have  me  to  believe,"  \ 
answered  tbe  lady,  lo(^dng  bash- 
fully. 

"^Alas,  I  am  his  slayeP  skhed 
forth  tiie  duke;  ^  bis  abject  dave, 
ever  since  he  has  chosen  your  dmrms 
for  his  throne,  and  I  woold  willingly  \ 
become  gentShomme  de  9a  chambni 
There  are  other  thrones  in  thc^ 
apartments  more  desirable  tiba*  mf 
beauty,  which  is  ^e  most  humUe  ef 
tbe  thrones  which  be  occupies." 

It  is  fur  otherwise!  alitheothen 
are  but  (abonretSt  while  yon  are  iht 
high-badEed  seat  reserved  far  the 
king  of  our  souls.**  * 

"  I  see  that  in  you,  Monskor  le 
Due,  he  has  one  of  bis  most  eloquent 
courtiers." 

I  would  rather  be  the  bumbfest 
of  servants  in  your  court,  than  tbe 
loftiest  noble  in  the  eourts  of  othen  P 

**  I  cannot  longer  listen  to  yoor 
sweet  flattery 

"Tbe  Wows  of  your  loydinew  i 
have  assasainated  me*  1  beseech  ytm 


*  This  is  an  alhnioD  to  the  wiell*kDown  cotirt  ussge.  The  king  aad  qaeea  kad 
cbstrs  of  state ;  meaner  persons  and  fiivoorites  bad  conceded  to  tbeBi,  m  way  of 
favouF,  tbe  privilege  of  sitting  on  stools  or  tabourets,  ^  t 
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to  riicken  the  nRcrderoas  fire  of  your 
Aum  Irender  myself  prkoner  At 

"Ll*^*  yon  your  liberty  on 

I  would  rather  remam  by  the 
""teofmyTaiiquiBhed.  In  jnty  grant 
Be,  in  your  esteem,  an  invitation  to 
fte^rfie  enlrie;  for  in  my  esteem 
jw  sit  eulted  on  the  dais,  with  the 
csdemu  and  the  A^^w  de  piedr  ♦ 

Such  hi  those  days  was  the  jargon 
CBMHrnly  fai  use  with  the  highest 
cbm 

Bnt  the  trutfi  must  at  last  come 
«t  Mademoiselle  Panlet  became 
Aeicknowledged  mistress  of  Prince 
Cwries  of  Lorraine,  eldest  son  of  the 
Kwwncd  Balafir^.  This  raised  her 
•gun  to  the  most  conspicuoas  station 
jnoog  the  fiishionabies  of  France. 
Sbe  8tiU  continued  to  shine  among 
tae  brilliant  crowds  of  the  palace. 

One  day  Mademoisdle  Paulet  per- 
wved  at  the  Louvre  a  gentleman 
l^oyainly  attempted  to  conceal  his 
^emm  behind  a  small  knot  c^cour- 
from  her  observation.  It  was 
«r  old  aeqnamtance,  the  felse  duke ; 
otherwise  the  young  gaSlard,  De 
^Qsae.  The  lady  approached  him 
*ith  as  much  severity^  as  she  could 
iBQsteriDto  her  good-humoured  fkoe. 
*  Sir "  said  she,  "  your  conduct  to- 
iids  me  was  abominable ;  and  were 
[  90  disposed,  I  eould  ruin  you  for 
!Tcr.  But  I  freely  forgive  the  insult, 
IB  condition  that  you  will  never 
mime,  during  the  whole  course  of 
w  life,  to  address  a  angle  syllaUe 
ome  again.  T 

^  Matoooiselle,**  uiswered  De 
iMsac,  *•  in  appearing  before  you,  I 
nd  fondly  indulged  the  hope  that  my 
epentance  might  meet  less  cruel  con<* 
itions." 

^**Kerer  expeet  any  mild^  con- 
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friend,  warned  her  about  her  position 
with  the  Due  de  Guise.  He  told  her 
that  that  nobleman  was  as  changeable 
as  the  wind;  that  he  was  selfish, 
without  a  particle  of  g^erous  feel- 
ing; that  he  was  trefucherous,  and 
boastfrd  of  his  successes  with  women. 
Once,  he  added,  while  the  duke  was 
visiting  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  he  snd* 
denly  and  impatiently  demanded  the 
time  of  day ;  and  on  the  lady  wishing 
to  know  the  cause  for  such  impa- 
tience, he  coolly  replied, — 

•*  Because  I  bave  a  heavy  wager 
about  the  matter.  I  wish  to  know 
the  precise  hour,  that  I  may  mention 
it  to  my  friends.'' 

He  related  several  other  instances 
of  the  duke's  utter  heartlessness^  nor 
did  he  at  all  exagserate  in  what  he 
asserted;  but  mademoiselle  smiled 
incredulously  at  the  venerable  grand- 
master. The  fact  was,  that  the  duke 
every  where  spoke  openly  and  most 
scandalously  of  the  fair  lady;  so 
much  so,  that  she  would  have  been 
placed  under  the  ban  of  society,  but 
for  the  exalted  rank  of  the  son  of 
Balafre.  At  length  tidings  reached 
her  of  the  duke's  baseness  of  heart ; 
but  she  had  by  that  time  induced 
herself  to  love  him  so  tenderly,  that 
she  actually  had  not  heart  to  remon- 
strate with  him  and  insist  that  he 
riumld  be  more  careful  of  her  honour. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Due  de 
Guise  and  the  Due  de  Chevreuse 
were  one  morning  hunting  over  a 
wild  tract  of  coimtry  which  was  called 
Versailles,  when,  drawing  up  their 
horses  under  a  tree,  they  dismounted 
and  threw  themselves  on  the  grass 
for  a  little  rest,  and  while  resting, 
the^  repeated  to  each  other  stories  of 
their  numerous  conquests  and  bonnes 
fortmes. 
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to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  if  her 
bod;^  should  be  light  enough  to  be 
carried  by  their  combined  blasts  to 
any  spot  she  listed  to  so. 

I  wish  the  winds  of  heaven  would 
waft  me  to  her  h6tel,**  observed  the 
Due  de  Chevreuse. 

"  You  shall  be  wafted  thither  by 
the  magic  influence  of  this  slip  of 
paper,"  replied  the  Guise ;  "  and  to- 
morrow night  you  shall  confess  that 
you  have  fairly  lost  your  wager, 
which  you  will,  no  doubt,  duly  pay 
me." 

As  he  said  this  he  tore  a  leaf  from 
his  pocket-book  and  wrote  as  follows, 
a  regular  bill  of  exchange : — 

"At  sight,  my  love,  you  will  pay  to 
the  Duo  de  Chevreuse  the  amount  of 
your  affection  for  me,  which  I  hereby 
authorise  you  to  do  by  these  presents, 
for  value  received. 

**  Charles  de  Lorraine, 
DUG  DB  Guise. 

"  From  the  forest  of  Versailles,  this 
19th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  grace, 
1611. 

*•  For  tht  hands  of  the  fair 
MademomlU  PauUtte,** 

The  same  evening  the  Due  de 
Chevreuse  went  to  the  H6tel  Faulet, 
and  dulv  presented  the  bill  of  ex- 
change for  payment. 

The  young  lady  was  mortified ;  she 
bit  her  lips,  she  tossed  her  head,  she 
looked  with  disdain,  she  answered 
M.  de  Chevreuse  that  there  were  no 
assets  to  meet  the  bill  of  exchange ; 
indeed  its  value  was  altogether  oii- 
merical.  She  added  that  she  was 
sorry  to  see  such  a  piece  of  pleasantry 
practised  upon  her,  which  was  not 
worthy  of  his  highness  the  Due  de 
Guise;  and  that  the  pleasantry 
miffht  not  be  repeated  to  her  pre- 
judice, she  begged  for  permission  to 
destroy  that  very  curious  document 
She  did  destroy  it,  by  casting  it  into 
the  fire,  and,  wishm^  the  Due  de 
Chevreuse  a  very  good  evening,  she 
left  the  apartment,  and  actuidly 
slammed  the  door  after  her.  This 
was  the  first  and  only  time  in  her 
life  that  she  ever  felt  angry. 

Mademoiselle  Faulet  had  what 
young  ladies  are  pleased  to  call  a 
good  cry  for  an  hour.  She  thought 
well  of  the  part  she  should  adopt. 
Should  she  retire  to  her  chAteau? 
Should  she  keep  to  her  h6tel? 
Should  she  abstract  herself  from  the 
public  gaze  ?   Should  she  go  to  th^ 
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palace  as  she  usually  did  ?  Should 
she  shut  M.  de  Guise  out  from  ber 
memoiy?  Should  she  admit  faim 
a  visitor  if  he  repented  of  his  perfidy  ? 
She  determined  to  go  to  the  Louvre 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  Uut 
was  to  defy  the  tongue  of  seandal; 
she  determined  to  shut  her  door 
against  the  Due  de  Guise,  michty 
prince  as  he  was,  for  he  was  wholly 
unworthy  of  her  r^ard. 

At  the  palace  Cnere  was  a  new 
comedy  and  a  new  pantaloon,  just 
arrived  from  Venice.  Every  body 
laughed,  every  body  was  pleased. 
The  fair  Paulet  was  seated  in  the 
first  rank,  amongst  the  most  pro* 
minent  beauties.  The  Due  de  Guise, 
having  had  the  door  of  the  Hdtel 
Paulet  shut  in  his  face,  ha^ni^  kst 
his  wager  with  the  Due  de  Cbeyifftte, 
and  being  mortified  at  having  his 
rank  and  his  personal  attractions  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  set  at  defiance, 
was  determined  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  approached  the  young  lady. 
He  might  have  been  instigated  by  deqi 
regret  for  his  conduct,  or  by  a  deare 
for  a  reconciliation  in  order  to  briig 
about  a  subsequent  breach  with  a 
greater  noise,  wnich  would  have  bet- 
ter gratified  his  vanity.  But  he  com- 
pletely failed  j  Mademoiselle  Pankt 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him. 

When  Monsieur  de  tiosny  heard 
of  thb  last  adventure  of  his  young 
and  fiur  friend,  he  ordered  his  car- 
riage and  proceeded  to  the  Hotel 
Paulet,  revolving  in  his  brains  muiy 
patemtd  admonitions. 

"  The  Guises,**  he  murmured,  as 
he  went  along,  ^are  a  danffcrous  and  j 
turbulent  race.  I  hate  Uiem  from 
my  very  soul  *  Alas !  if  the  late 
kmff  had  only  listened  to  me,  they 
would  lon^  since  have  been  shut  up 
in  the  Bastile,  and  the  whoJe  soorpion 
brood  had  perished  for  want  of  suc- 
cession. They  carry  destruction 
wherever  they  go.  I  will  tell  this 
foolish  young  fiivourite  of  mine, 
'  See,  my  ffirl,  what  it  is  to  love  the 
eneniies  of  the  state!  the  great  Henri 
would  never  have  treated  you  after 
this  fashion  r** 

The  old  minister  stroked  his  grey 
beard  with  great  complaoen^,  as  Ik 
thought  of  his  old  master  and  the 
approaching  occasion  for  sonndiog 
the  eulogjy  of  the  hero  whom  he  so 
loved  wmle  living,  and  when  dead  so 
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the  eyenii^  as  he  trarened  the  court 
of  the  Hotel  Paulet ;  aud  as  he  did 
90,  and  was  unaccoim^ed  hy  any 
retmue,  he  desiredH^  Swiss  not  to 
sound  the  clochette  d'hatmeur^  other- 
wise, or,  in  modem  parlance,  visi- 
tors'  bell,"  but  walked  with  the  short 
feeble  steps  of  old  age  under  the 
shadow  of  the  wall.  The  ^nd- 
master  approached  an  open  window, 
throng^  which  streamed  a  light,  and 
eame  the  sound  of  a  shout  of  laugh- 
ter. 

"  It  strikes  me,**  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, that  this  damsel,  for  a  per- 
son in  deep  affliction,  seems  to  be 
leadmg  somewhat  of  a  merry  life.*' 

He  approached  the  window,  and 
looked  in.  Instead  of  shedding  tears, 
the  lady  was  laughing  heartily.  She 
bad  one  solitary  Kuest  at  table,  and 
he  was  lolling  in  his  chiur  from  the 
violence  of  intense  menriment.  He 
rused  himself  with  difficulty,  and, 
with  a  ^lass  of  wine  in  one  hand  and 
a  plate  m  the  other,  approached  the 
window  to  continue  more  at  his  ease 
the  indulgence  of  his  laughter. 

That  guest  was  Monsieur  de  Lau- 
sac,  the  false  duke,  tiie  jovial  rois- 
terer whom  the  lady  of  me  mansion 
had  forbidden  ever  to  speak  to  her 
again.  In  her  moment  of  desolation, 
on  her  separation  fh>m  Monsieur  de 
Gruise,  she  had  by  chance  encountered 
the  £dse  duke,  she  had  listened  to 
his  apolomes,  and  had  again  taken 
hjm  into  favour. 

As  De  Lausac  stood  at  the  window 
with  8  foot  unsteady  from  his  violent 
laujrhter,  or  perhaps  from  the  wine 
which  he  haa  imbibed,  the  plate 
fell  frcnn  his  hand,  and  dropped  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  grand-master, 
who  was  right  below,  depositing  upon 
it  a  beautiAil  blanc "  manger,  and 
spdlinff  thereby  the  crimson  sleeve 
of  his  doublet. 

^  I  have  no  business  here,  that  is 
very  pkun,**  said  the  Due  de  Sully, 
^vely,  as  he  turned  upon  his  steps 
mto  the  street.  He  must  have  had  a 
firm  friendship  for  his  beautiAil  pro' 
tSgie,  otherwise  he  would  have  never 
foigiven  the  expense  of  the  injured 
sleeve  and  doublet,  for  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  he  had,  and  his  ni^^ardly 
disposition  was  a  matter  of  notoriety. 

X  ea,  yes,'*  contmued  he,  as  he  went 
along,  it  is  only  the  bosom  of  old 
age  tost  can  harbour  deep  and  last- 
ing emotions,  the  impression  on  the 
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heart  of  youth  is  as  evanescent  as  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  wind  upon  the 
waving  com.  Oh,  Henri  !  oh,  my 
much-ioved  master!"  and  he  pro- 
nounced these  last  words  with  a  heavy 
sigh. 

The  villanous  conduct  of  M.  de 
Guise  had  well-nigh  driven  Made- 
moiselle Paulet  to  desperation .  Two 
ways  were  then  open  for  her  to  pur- 
8ue,»the  one  was  to  retire  into  a 
convent,  the  other  was  to  follow  the 
fleeting  pleasures  of  the  moment,  re- 
lying upon  her  fortune  for  independ- 
ence and  utterly  regardless  of  public 
opinion,  which  she  knew  to  be,  and 
which  we  have  often  said  was,  by  no 
means  over-scrupulous.  She  adopted 
the  second  course.  The  tongue  of 
scandal  has  left  on  record  that  after 
the  Due  de  Guise  she  had  many 
admirers, — high  princes,  noble  lords 
of  all  shades  of  distinction,  strangers, 
small  gentlemen,  and  even  a  bishop  I 
In  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  the 
day  the  lady  was  called  the  lioness, 
because  of  the  impetuosity  of  her 
caprices.  However,  fifty  years  of  a 
virtuous  life  were  offered  up  as  a 
reparation  to  heaven  for  the  criminal 
levities  of  her  youth ;  and  Mademoi- 
selle Paulet  rendered  her  name  more 
celebrated  after  her  reformation,  than 
when  the  passion  of  the  late  old  king 
had  brought  her  so  notably  before 
the  gaze  of  the  public  eye. 

Mademoiselle  Paulet  having,  upon 
a  chance  occasion,  visited  the  Mar- 

auise  de  Bunbouillet,  soon  came  to 
le  conclusion  that  intellectual  re- 
creation and  witty  conversation  were 
much  more  worthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion than  the  empty  parade  of  a 
court  life,  and  more  satisfactory  than 
subjugation  to  tumultuous  passions. 
She  was  still  in  the  unclouded  bright- 
ness of  youth  and  beauty ;  her  per- 
sonal attractions  were  never  more 

gotent,  more  irresistible,  than  when 
er  name  was  added  to  the  list  of 
frequenters  of  the  Hotel  Runbouillet. 
For  many  a  long  year  she  enjoyed 
supremacy  as  the  youngest  and  most 
lovely  of  the  pricieuses.  She  worked 
incessantly,  powerfully,  and  effec- 
tively in  the  work  of  purifying  the 
French  language,  especially  the  old 
jargon  of  high  and  fiasnionable  society, 
her  sole  desire  being  to  use  refined 
phraseology,  and  to  encourage  the 
poets  and  wits  of  the  a^^e.  She  ap- 
preciated fuUy  the  m^ts^^^^om- 
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baiUd,  wAi  an  entliasMia  admirer  <rf 
Vertun,  and  aedstcd  the  great  Cha- 
pelaire  to  aoqoire  hk  edebrity.  No 
one  of  the  renowned  coterie  to  which 
she  belonged,  and  where  she  was  so 
bright  an  ornament,  knew  so  well  as 
she  the  art  of  refimag  upon  sentiments, 
using  every  delicate  shade  of  expres* 
sion,  and  giviog  vogue  to  what  was 
called  i^rme,-— that  species  of  co- 
quettish modesty  which  provcJced  the 
homage  of  men,  without  holding  fiurth 
the  faintest  hopes,  and  whi<£,  say 
Frenchmen  in  their  overweening 
vanity,  has  made  the  French  the  most 
plished  nation  in  Europe*  It  was, 
however,  the  attractive  charms  of 
MadanoisellePaulet,and  thetelebrity 
that  was  justly  her  due,  thatoooasioned 
theeagemessof  many  of  the  highest 
aristocracy  to  ioin  what  was  denomi* 
nated  the  Cenade  dee  Pr6eieu$ee, 
This  junction  of  rank,  wit,  and  nind« 
more  than  any  thing  else,  improved 
the  natural  taste,  ^'^iif  pa^  de$ 
dwmi^'  observed  Mademoiselle  Pau- 
let, ^Uriya  poMde  ducs^  nide  princes^ 
It  was  a  i^ublic  where  aU  waa 


We  have  ahready  satd  that  the 
meetings  of  the  Prieietuea  she  was 
second  only  to  the  interesting  Ar- 
th^nia. 

Mademoiselle,"  said,  one  day, 
Vertun  to  the  lady,  "  as  you  are  not 
the  sun,  what  would  you  like  to  be 
titer  that  grand  luminary 

^  Monsieur,**  she  replied,  readily, 
I  would  like  to  be  a  mountain,  that 
I  might  see  Uie  sun  at  its  first  rising 
and  that  I  might  be  the  last  to  see  it 
M  its  setting  r 

This  rq^  had  a  prodigkNU  effect, 
and  gave  the  world  a  notion  c£  the 
ready  wit  of  the  H6tel  de  Bambouii* 
let.  It  was,  after  all,  soinewhat  of 
^poorest. 

M.  de  Brancas  esteened  Mademoi- 
selle Faulet  as  the  smartest  sayer  of 

tBoti  of  her  age.  This  wis  the 
eelelnrated  marquis  who,  in  saying  his 
prayers,  thus  spoke  to  God.  Its 
quaint  egotism  would  be  lost  in  a 
translation: — 

Seigneur !  voos  pouvex  assure^ 
ment  me  tenir  pour  un  homme  bien 
i  vous.  Je  suis  votre  serviteur  de 
toute  mon  ^aae  plus  qu*a  personiie !  ** 
It  has  been  asserted  that  M.  Go- 
deau  was  eoftmonred  of  the  diarma 
q€  La  Lioime,  He  sent  her  long  dis- 
sertations upon  f^iendship^  where  the 
sentiment  was  pushed  to  the  very 


limits  of  a  deelaipatioa  of  love.  She 
aiMwered  by  inditing  deiliecte  and 
superfine  an^lubologiea,  bat  ihcy 
served  to  gnofy  the  worthy  man, 
who  was  satisfied  to  remain  her 
suitor  for  a  nuodier  of  yean. 

M.  de  Grease  posseped  a  portait 
of  Mademoiselle  Fauleti  which  was 
somewhat  of  aimundane  object 
the  cabinet  of  \  moos  prelate.  He 
placed  underneath  it  the  foUowing 
verses  from  a  sonnet  4ddresfl$d  .t9  the 
queen-mother : — 

'*  En  vtiA  je  voodnis  fuir  biso  loia  ^ 
geaappas.  ' 

Je  &e  m*en  [»uis  lauver^  je  ne  meo^BB 
dittraire ; 

L'amoQr  dedans  mon  corar  Tm  si  bieata 

ponrtraire, 
Que  meme  te  k  vols  quMd  je  aa  lam 

pas!"*' 

After  her  nefefMrtieiV  howcnr, 
the  lady  tnmed  a  deaf  «a^  tocmj 
piopasal  af  marziagft,ani  thejinR 
abundant  The  cnltifitioii  «f  her 
mind,  and  the  refinemenlB  of  maaBen 
and  oonversatUNV  heoame  hbt  sak 
and  aU-absorbiaff  oceupatioB.  Her 
merit  mnst  havc^een  very.gveat^isr 
having  kft  nothing  M  the  way  if 
literature  but  some  fiuaifiar  Je^en, 
the  lady  has  nasaged  to  ao^aiic 
what  may  be  termed  an  EuTDneanic- 
polj^tkm.  ItwasprindmaliytiiraK^ 
ber  lecommendatiiui  that  the  sl^ 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Seodeir  csBtf 
into  sudi  great  vqgoe.  Wide  the 
Hotel  de  BambooiUet  possessed  sudi 
a  genius  as  Madeasoisdite  Piakt^i 
mudit  well  defy  the  aarcaams  erai  flf 
Moh^nhimseU:  ChapeUkaheldhcr 
in  the  highest  esteem.  DeBYiikair 
indited  sundry  verses  in  her  pnase, 
her  charms  mspired  the  fimey  sf 
Th^ophile,  and  her  Baaaa.  finds  a 
^beem  the  woAicvmof  tihi  wfiiM 
Sigogne.  We  have  ako  sasfdv 
was  kind-hearted,  and  of  a  temting 
temper;  laaHee  never  fiound  a  dweb> 
ing-^aee  in  ber  hoaam.  In  her 
afier-li&  she  became  neondfei  to 
the  Dnc  de  Ginse,  whom  she  reeeind 
m  an  inticMte  friend,  nor  did  the 
Toke  of  scandal  odierwiBt  mfeemct 
this  resumed  afguaintanftf  ■  She 
Uved  toa  gooddd  age,  anddki  of  i 
soDe  throat  caught  at  one  of  the  A*- 
madU  of  Maiemokelle  de  Scad£i/. 
She  bequeathed  a  farae  portion  ef  to 
fortune  among  the  oeiefarated  wri» 
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Wb  art  very  mneh  of  old  Lord 
BiiTjrhlcy's  way  of  thinking —  a  man 
ahomd  see  htt  own  country  ilrBt, 
before  he  goes  abroad.  '*llie  old 
Lord  Treasurer  Burghley,"  it  is 
Peacham  who  tells  the  story,  ^if 
any  one  came  to  the  lords  of  the 
council  for  a  license  to  travel,  he 
would  first  eiuunine  him  of  England ; 
if  he  found  him  ignorant,  would  bid 
him  sti^  at  home  and  know  his  own 
country  first.***  A  license  to  tra- 
Yd !  A  man  was  obliged  in  the  days 
of  good  Queen  Bess  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  cross  the  Channel — the 
lords  of  the  council  kept  up  the  im- 
portance of  the  people  m  this  way — 
we  were  taught  at  nome  to  view  our 
continental  neighbours  as  our  ene- 
mies ;  and,  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  the  heroic  Nelson,  to  look  upon 
an  Ei^lishman  as  at  least  equal  to 
three  Frenchmen. 

"We  should  be  sorry  to  see  this 
ieehnff — ^true  or  untrue,  as  it  may 
be — altq^her  die  away.  A  mode- 
rate seli^mportance  is  no  bad  safe- 
e:nard  on  certain  occasions ;  and  the 
Highlander  was  right  who  added  to 
his  prayer,  "That  the  Lord  would 
be  pleased  to  endow  him  with  a  good 
conceit  of  lumeelt**  Travd  and  in* 
tercourse  will  soften  and  subdue, 
perhaps  dispel,  a  good  cleal  of  eur 
island  vaunting.  jBuf,  will  travel 
supply  any  thing  in  its  place  equally 
benendal  to  us  as  a  people  ?  .  Men 
go  abroad  for  what  ?  To  retura  dis- 
contented with  their  own  country)^ 
We  think  not !  They  have  seen  so 
little  of"  Merrie  England,**  that  they 
hardly  know  what  it  is  like.  A 
noble  thirst  induces  many  to  go 
abroad ;  curiosity  alone,  a  thousand 
more;  and  the  rest  travel  for  the 
sake  of  saying  what  they  have  seen^ 
Oross-quesdoned  by  Lord  Bnr^lep 
at  the  privy-council  table,  with  Wal- 
singham,  and  Effingham,  and  Buck- 
burst  looking  on,  how  poor  a  figure 
your  alderman  of  Cheap,  or  your 
City  madam,  would  have  made.  What 
a  significant  shake  of  the  head  old 
Lora  Burghley  would  have  given  to 
men  who  had  never  seen  Stone- 
henge,  or  Avebury,  the  Glastonbury 


TOWK. 

thorn  in  fiiU  blossom  at  Christ  mas,  the 
grave  of  Kins  Arthur,  or  "  tl  c  guard- 
ed Mount.**  We  can  figure  him  with 
his  treasurer's  staff  of  office  in  his 
himd,  advising  his  applicants,  in  ho- 
nest Elizabethan  English,  to  go  and 
see  the  wonders  of  their  own  coun- 
try first,  before  they  thought  of  seeing 
8trasburg  cathednd  or  the  diun£ 
of  St  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins. 

We  may  be  reminded  indeed,  as 
one  of  the  Tvoo  C^enUemen  of  Verona 
reminded  the  other, — 

"  Home-kaepisg  youtki  b«v66v«r  bomdy 
wite." 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
Go,  by  all  means,  abroad;  but  see 
Canterbury  and  York  before  Stras- 
burff  and  Cologne ;  St.  Paurs  before 
St.  Peter's  (Wren  single-handed  be- 
fore Bramante  and  his  followers). 
See  the  many  glories  and  wonders  of 
your  own  coimtry  first,  and  when 
you  feel  an  inclination  to  sluggardise 
at  home,  make  the  best  of  your  way 
abroad  and  visit  Amo  and  Vallom* 
brosa. 

''Or  where  Campaaiu'it  plain  forsakeQ 

lies, 

A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  allies." 

Only  drag  with  you  the  lengthen- 
ing chain  which  Goldsmith  took,  and 
long  as  fondly  to  return  to  England 
ae  the  remote,  unfriended  poet  did 
to  the  hearth  of  his  only  brother. 

The  great  moralist  of  our  age  and 
nation  went  to  study  man  like  Wak- 
ley  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  How  few 
there  are  who  ever  dream  of  going 
there  now !  "  Up  the  Rhine"  is  the 
cry  of  all  who  have  a  week,  and 
money  enough  for  the  week  to 
spare.  Men  go  to  see  the  great 
tun  of  Heidelberg,  the  largest  wine- 
cask  in  the  worla,  who  have  never 
had  the  curiosity  to  see  the  Win- 
chester pint  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  largest  pint  in  the 
world — an  Englishman's  pint,  redo- 
lent of  the  good  old  times,  —  the 
Lycurgus  and  measure  of  all  pint' 
pots  of  that  convivial  period;  regu- 
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lating  Sbakspeare^B  sack  libation  at 
the  Memiaia,  and  Ben  Jopson*s 
draught  of  canary  at  the  Apollo. 
Measure  as  large  and  ample  as  their 
minds,  equal  to  a  pint  anid  a  half  of 
our  degenerate  pewters.  What  is 
the  great  tun  of  Heidelberg,  in  an 
honest  Englishman's  eyes,  compared 
to  the  Winchester  brass  pint  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  The  great 
tun  at  Heidelberg  is  a  wonder  by 
itself;  but  the  Wmchester  pint  was 
a  begetter  of  wonders — the  patri* 
arch  of  a  race  of  pints. 

While  we  attribute  much  of  this 
rage  for  travelling  to  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  men  are  con- 
veyed from  one  quarter  of  the  world 
to  the  other,  let  us  assign  a  due 
share  to  our  excellent  friend  Mr. 
Murray  and  his  several  Handbooks, 
which  stand  on  our  shelves,  or  lie 
upon  our  tables,  like  so  many  provo- 
catives to  travel.  M.  is  a  capital 
hand  at  a  bill  of  fare,  he  macadam- 
ises the  road  before  you,  fills  up  the 
ruts,  new  oils  the  springs  of  your 
conveyance,  plays  the  part  of  Ogilby 
on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  oi  Fa- 
terson  on  the  other ;  draws  from  his- 
tory, poetr}',  and  criticism;  ushers 
you  to  your  inn,  introduces  the  land- 
lord— in  short,  does  every  thing  but 
pay  your  bill.  There  is  no  such 
hook  for  Great  Britain.  "When  are 
we  to  make  a  home  tour  \nth  our 
red  cloth  -  covered  Murray  in  our 
hands  ?  The  England  and  Wales 
has  been  long  announced ;  the  Lon- 
don still  longer.  We  want  them 
much,  for  our  home  books  are  very 
imperfect. 

"  Books  of  travels,"  was  the  wise 
observation  of  Johnson,  "  will  be 
aood  in  proportion  to  what  a  man 
has  previously  on  his  mind.  A  man 
must  carry  knowledge  with  him  if 
he  would  bring  home  knowledge." 

There  is  no  part  of  the  dav  which 


an  east  wind !  However,  let  us  not 
think  too  much  of  the  little  unplea- 
santnesses  of  life.  A  keen  razor, 
and  a  fine  morning,  alter  a  six  or 
seven  hours*  uninterrupted  sle^  oc- 
casion a  great  number  of  delmtfol 
thoughts.  Southey  composed  his 
Dev^s  Wfdkj  on  different  days, 
with  the  lather  of  an  easy  shave  at 
Keswick  on  his  chin.  When  the 
wind  is  in  the  proper  quarter,  and 
the  razor  rightly  set,  the  operation 
of  shaving  is  a  sure  incentive  to  tra- 
vel. A  well-set  razor  waAs  us  to 
Toledo,  or  Damascus,  or  SbeSU^ 
at  the  nearest;  the  ivory -haajl^ 
badgerVhair  brush  to  country  spnibi 
and  Elephantine  caves ;  and  tneMf 
itself  (real  Naples  it  is  we  use)  t» 
soft  Farthenope,  and  the  tranquil 
breezes  of  the  hoy  of  Naples. 

In  one  of  these  morning  reveries 
before  the  glass,  we  borrowed  Frince 
Houssein's  tapestry  from  the  Andrkn 
Nights,  and  w^^  pnrselves  away 
to  the  West  of  ^u^mL  to  the 
wastes  of  Wiltshire,  and  the  bfuiki 
of theTamarandtbe  Tavy.  Agosdly 
prospect  rose  before  our  eyes.  Cas- 
tles and  abbeys  miyestic  in  decay, 
patriarchal  trees,  unchanging  hills, 
rivers,  and  river-sides, — 

"  Whatever  Lorraine  light  touch'd  with 
softening  hue. 

Or  Savage  Rosa  dash*d,  or  learned  Poos- 
tin  drew." 

Invaluable,  indeed,  is  the  wedth 
aud  the  strength  which  the  divine 
gift  of  fancy  confers  upon  its  pos- 
sessor. Visionarv  moments  ill  ex- 
changed for  work -day  world  hours. 
Day  dreams  of  happiness,  it  is  a  littk 
heaven  to  indulge  in,  reviving  the 
past  as  vividly  as  the  present ;  and 
bringing  the  distant  to  one*s  own 
door-step. 

"  Though  our  wise  ones  call  it  madoess, 

Tj»»  ma  nAvar  fitata  nf  »lai1n*ea 
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crabbed  styles 
Hearne,  to  live 
The  Yisioa  wj 
we  were  indeed 
sion  disturbed  a 
disappeared  on 
chu.  Bat  the 
one, — 


of  Bitson  or  Tom 
like  Charles  Lamb. 
AS  a  pleasant  one,  and 
sorry  to  see  the  delu- 
8  the  last  sud  of  soap 

the  razor  iVom  our 
vision  was  a  lasting 


"  And  still  the  bright  idea  charms  my 
mind." 

We  now  determined  to  make  our 
^vacation  ramble"*  for  the  season,  as 
Serjeant  Talfourd  would  call  it,  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  tie  up  otir 
"leaves  from  a  journal,'*  as  Lord 
Bobertson  would  phrase  it,  for  the 
readers  of  Bsouia,  on  our  return. 
You  see,  dear  reader,  we  have  on  all 
occasions  your  good  at  heart,  as  well 
as  our  own ;  and  while  we  are  mus- 
ing before  Stonehenge,  or  seeking 
haJth  on  the  Tamar  or  the  Tavy, 
we  have  an  eye  on  R^nt  Street,  and 
apMer  for  your  perusal. 

^  Out  of  Town.**  A  man  who  is 
master  of  his  own  time  mav  get 
away,  with  his  washerwoman's  leave, 
at  a  moment's  notice.  We  were  in 
no  such  immediate  hurry  to  be  off; 
but  studied  our  Ordnance  maps,  read 
up  our  county  historians,  and  planned 
on  paper  our  little  vacation  campaign 
in  tne  West  of  England.  In  skeleton 
tours  of  ihis  kind  the  great  thing  is 
not  to  attempt  too  much  and  to 
allow  and  be  prepared  for  disappoint- 
ments. He  who  goes  out  to  see  all 
that  he  sets  down  on  paper  will 
rarely  pass  a  day  without  an  obsta- 
cle that  neither  art  nor  money  can 
overcome.  Carry,  therefore,  a  greater 
and  a  lesser  string  to  your  bow. 
Never  remain  idle.  To  kick  your 
b^  ahout  at  an  hotel,  and  kill  time 
tOl  the  coach  arrives,  or  the  land- 
k>rd  of  a  half-desert^  hotel  on  a 
cross-road  can  muster,  and  with 
difficulty,  a  pair  of  post-horses,  is 
fretM  work.  This  country  is  full 
to  the  hrim  in  places  and  things  to 
see.  There  is  scarce  a  stream  in  the 
kingdom  unsung  in  song,  or  a  village 
chimh  without  its  lesson  in  arcm- 
tecture.  A  mill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood may  remind  ^ou  of  Buysdael, 
or  a  green  lane,  with  its  group  of 
peasant  diildren,  of  a  composition  by 
Gainsborough.  There  is  much  to 
restore  you  to  ffood-humour — any 
thing  is  better  &an  **the  bestmsiB 
best  room,**  the  perpetuid  demand 


for  Mr.  Boots  to  be  omnipresent,  or 
for  John  Uie  waiter  to  fill  more 
offices  than  one. 

The  line  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  from  Faddington  to  Chip- 
penham offers  little  for  comment  or 
observatbn.  Windsor's  "lofty  brow,** 
the  churdi  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  two 
or  three  peeps  upon  the  Thames  at 
Pangboume,  the  new  gaol  at  Read- 
ing, and  the  new  townSiip  or  city  of 
Swindon — on  what  ten  years  ago  was 
a  ploughed  field-— with  scarce  a  cot- 
tage b^ween  you  and  the  far  horizon, 
would  afford  subject-matter  in  them- 
selves sufficient  for  a  paper;  but  here 
we  are  at  Chippenham,  with  its  plea- 
sant little  station  and  its  sweet-pea 
hedges  in  full  beauty  and  odour. 
Here,  too,  it  is,  that  we  got  out ;  but, 
lord!  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  say,  how 
the  days  are  drawmg  inl — too  much 
so,  indeed,  for  tlie  inquiring  tra* 
vdler, — 

'*  Day  and  night 
Were  standing  in  each  other'a  light" 

The  lamp -lighter  was  at  work; 
and  by  the  time  we  were  ensconced 
in  a  fly  for  Malmesburv  there  was 
little  to  see  as  we  passed  along  but, 
Uie  dark  outline  now  and  then  of  a* 
hedge-row  elm,  or  the  hedges  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  us. 

We  slept  that  nieht  at  Malmes- 
bury  in  a  comfortable  bed  that  pro- 
voked rei>08e ;  nor  were  we  disturbed 
with  a  visitation  from  the  worthy 
old  chronicler  William  of  Malmas- 
bury,  or  a  word  of  advice  firom 
Thomas  Hobbes,  the  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury.  A  dream  made  up  of 
Behemoths  and  Leviathans  had  been 
an  unwieldy  vision  at  the  best  We 
were  glad,  therefore,  to  escape  it. 

'*  Uprose  the  bud,  and  uprose  Emilie." 

There*s  a  picture  for  you  from  Chau- 
cer, the  morning-star  of  our  poetry. 
We,  too,  were  up  with  the  sun,  for 
there  is  much  to  see  at  Malmesbury. 
The  abbey,  with  its  noble  old  Norman 
doorway  and  potch  (a  mass  of  early 
English  sculpture  in  its  several  de- 
tails), is  sufficient  of  itself  for  a  ten- 
mile  journey.  The  noble  piers  of 
the  interior  (the  few  that  remain) 
carry  the  mind  back  to  the  compila- 
tion of  Doomsday.  The  Norman  is, 
indeed,  a  noble  oraer  of  architecture — 
an  order,  moreover,  of  which  it  may 
be  said,  that  befep.Hof^teg^tt  to 
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tlie  parfedicm  ks  princmlM  adn^ 
the  traniitim  wat  mile  to  another 

style,  more  beautiful  it  if  true,  bat 
leas  enduriag— our  so-called  early 
English.'*  IlierageoftheBeforma- 
tion  was  carried  to  an  unholy  length. 
The  lawless  monarch,  who  spared 
neither  man  in  his  wrt^  nor  woman 
in  his  Inst,  annihilated  architecture 
as  well  as  abbots.  The  Defender  of 
Uie  Faith  was  the  worst  enemy  ar- 
ehitectare  ever  had.  Lookat  Biaimes- 
bury  alone  I  Nor  would  it  require 
any  very  fertile  imagination  ^  to  call 
up**  the  abbey  as  it  was.  We  deal 
not  with  the  inmate  of  the  buildin|f, 
with  the  relics  of  stints,  or  with  their 
iniquities  at  this  moment.  It  is  the 
nare  and  the  transepts,  the  diancel 
and  the  chcdr — in  one  word,  the 
abbey  itself,  as  a  piece  of  architecture 
—that  we  would  wish  to  restore,  for 
its  preservation  would  have  read,  and 
would  continue  to  read,  a  greater 
lesson  than  its  destruction. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  Malmcs- 
bury  Cross,  so  well  known  from  the 
numerous  drawings  which  still  con- 
tinue to  be  made  of  it,  we  walked  to 
Westport,  without  the  walls  of 
Malmesbury,  in  quest  of  the  house  in 
which  Hobbes  was  bom.  Wc  should 
have  had  Sir  William  Molesworth 
with  us,  for  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
Identif^g  the  house.  The  inhabit- 
ants 01  the  place  were  willing,  indeed, 
to  aid  us,  but  the  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury  was  altogether  unknown 
to  them.  A  Somersetshire  farmer, 
in  the  Zumerzetsher  dialect,  exhibited 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  inquiry. 
He  lifted  the  latches  of  several  cot- 
tage-doors and  asked  the  inmates  if 
they  knew  where  one  Hobbes  was 
bom."  Every  fresh  inquiry  elicited 
for  a  tone  a  gape  of  wonder  and  a 
"iVb."   At  last  the  interest  became 


church  on  the  right."  This,  per- 
haps, is  nunnle  enon^  but  Ajoiaj 
ia  still  more  precise  m  laaridiw  out 
the  partknlar  birthplMe  of  hii 
huo: — 

**  To  prevent  miaUkea/'  he  sajr s, "  tod 
that  liereafter  may  rise,  no  doubt,  what 
house  was  famous  for  this  famous  man's 
birth,  I  doe  here  testifie  that  in  A^l 
1659,  his  brother  Edmund  went  with  me 
into  this  bouse,  and  into  the  chamber 
where  be  was  borne.  It  is  a  finaahoaif, 
atone  baili  %ad  tiled,  of  one  room,  with  a 
buttery  (or  the  like)  below,  and  two 
chambers  abore.  It  was  tk$  inoemoiC 
where  1m  first  diew  breath." 

On  a  more  minute  eomparison  «« 
found  our  informant  right,  and  that 
we  were  really  standing  in  the  hsM 
in  which  an  English  worthy  first  M 
the  light.  This,  Uien,  was  the  phf«  j 
losopher*s  home,  nor  were  we  in^ 
ferent  to  what  we  saw  or  unmoved  lij 
what  we  imagined. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  MalM*- 
bury  lies  Charlton  House,  the  seat  of 
Thomas  Howard,  first  Eari  of  Berk-  | 
^ire,  the  father  of  a  race  of  littk 
poets,  and  the  father-in-law  of  glo- 
rious John  Drydea.  The  house  ei- 
hibits  a  curious  mixture  o(  Kiag 
James's  Gothic  ¥rith  lni|0  Jonei't 
additions  and  the  incongruities  of  the 
last  half  century.  It  had  once  been 
a  noMe  mansion,  nor  is  it  without  iti 
air  of  nobility  at  this  moment  The 
long  gallery  is  a  well-proportioned 
structure,  containing  a  very  oarimM 
collection  of  early  EngiiBh  portrsks. 
Nor  are  the  other  i^utnents  in  tb» 
house  without  the  inherent  airef 
nolnlity  about  them.  Tht  present 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  whose  seat  it  fis,  has 
done  much  to  revive  the  fiMfog 
glories  of  his  house.  His  pfictnresby 
ancient  masters  have  been  selected 
with  (Treat  luderaent  and  at  eownipr- 
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ft  three^uarter  portout  of  King 
James  by  Mm  Garrard;  Lady 
Emily  and  Lady  Gertrude  Howard, 

SComelhisJanten;  Diana,  counten 
OxfiNrd,  and  Lady  Dorotby  Cary. 
by  Mytens ;  (four  full-lengths,  ana 
Tery  ebaracteriBtic  examples  of  the 
fezBuecostumeof  the  age  of  James  L ;) 
Queen  Elizabeth  down  to  the  waist^ 
and  wUkont  shadow;  three  of  the 
efaildren  of  Chu-les  1.  (down  to  the 
waist),  a  dnplicate,  so  far,  of  the  fa- 
mous picture  by  Vandyke  at  Wind- 
sor Castle — yery  good,  and  not  un- 
likely by  Vandyke's  own  hand ;  three- 
quarter  portrait  of  the  Countess  of 
Korthumberland,  by  Vandyke — but 
query,  aftsr  Vandyke  ? — three-quar- 
ter portrait  of  Charles  IL,  by  Riley— 
ugly  in  the  extreme,  but  like.  Is 
tma  like  me  ?*'  said  the  king  of  one 
of  Riley's  pictures,  Then,  od's 
fish!  Inn  sn  ugly  fellow.**  Three- 

Quarter  portraits  of  James  XL  when 
)uke  of  York,  and  of  his  second 
wife  ^when  Duchess  of  York,  both 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  a  child  with  a 
lamb,  representing  the  daughter  of 
James  it.,  by  Mary  of  Modena;  a 
full-len^h  of  the  second  and  last 
Duke  of  Buckingham  of  the  Villiers 
£umlT;  a  head  of  Wycherley,  by 
EneHer;  a  curious  eellection  of  por-t 
traits  idler  Lely  and  Huysmau 
{twenty,  at  least,  in  number,  but 
poorly  executed),  representing  ladies 
of  the  eourt  of  Kmg  Chartes  11^ 
Hell  Gwynn  and  MoU  Davis  of  the 
nmaber,  and  among  the  best.  The 
enrrent  tradition  of  the  house  has 
been  tkat  Moll  began  lile  as  a  dairy- 
DHod  at  Chariton,  and  there  ki  every 
reason  to  l)elieTe  that  such  was  the 
ease. 

The  library,  though  small,  wia, 
we  were  pleased  to  observe,  of  a 
draoHBtic  charaeter.  Three  of  the 
ioas  of  the  ilrst  Eu:l  of  Berictfaire 
wrote  plays.  Edward,  better  known 
by  his  ^uniliar  appellation  of  ''Ned,** 
waa  the  a»t^  of  Th£  United  King- 
doau^  a  piece  ridiculed  in  The  JRe- 
hear9ti;  and  the  author  as  well  of 
an  incomparable  and  incomprehen- 
sible poem  called  The  BriM  iPrinees, 
James  was  the  author  of  two  comedies 
called  AU  Mittaken  and  The  Emglitk 
Mofuiatr  ;  and  Robert  (the  abl^t  of 
the  brothers,  but  over-conceited  wtth- 
aU,  of  a  folio  volume  of  plays,  in  one 
t)f  wbieh  (The  CommiUee)  Lacy,  as 
Xeague,  aeqwed  an  extraordmary 


repntation.  Their  sister  l^zabeth 
was  married  to  the  poet  Dryden; 
and  here,  in  1666,  at  Charlton,  was 
Charies  Dryden  bom. 

Avebury,  the  next  place  of  interest 
that  we  examined,  has  set  conjecture 
at  work  for  a  lone  time  past  to  define 
both  Its  limits  and  its  uses.  %hop 
Gibson,  in  his  e^tion  of  Camden^ 
Britannia  was  the  first  to  give  us  any 
account  of  this  extraordimtry  temple 
of  eariy  times.  He  took  hk  account, 
however,  from  the  MS.  Momtmenta 
Britannica  of  old  John  Aubrey,  who 
was  thje  first  to  examine  witii  attention 
the  existing  remains  of  this  extraordi- 
nary woriL  Aubrey,  in  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion on  Mariborough  Downs,  was 
led  hy  the  pleasures  ofthe  chase  fh)m 
the  Grey  Wethers,  where  the  party 
met,  to  the  village  of  Avebury  and 
the  surrounding  closes.  He  was 
wonderfully  surprised,  he  teils  ns,  at 
the  sight  of  those  vast  stones,  and  of 
the  mighty  banks  of  earth  about 
them,  of  which  I  had  never  beard 
before.**  He  had  now  got  soent  of 
anc^er  quarry,  and,  in  tbs  true  spirit 
of  antiquarian  enthueiasm,  fonook 
his  friends  for  a  time  and  examined 
existing  Avebury.  "  I  observed  in 
the  encloeures,**  ne  says,  ^  some  seg- 
ments of  rode  circles  made  with  th^ 
stones,  whence  I  ctmcluded  ibey  had 
been  in  the  old  time  complete ;  and 
entertaining  myself  with  a  more  de- 
lightful inquiry,  I  left  my  company 
awhile,  till,  cheered  by  the  cry  of  the 
hounds,  I  overtook  the  company,  and 
went  with  them  to  Kynnet,  where 
was  a  good  hunting  dinner  pro- 
vided.** 

Wherever  Aubrey  went  he  made 
known  hit  diBCOv^ry. 

*'  King  Cfaarlds  11.,**  be  says,  "  dig- 
coursing  one  momiiig  with  my  Lord 
Brounker  and  Dr.  Charlton,  eoBcerning 
Stonehenge,  they  told  his  majesty  wiiat 
thej  bad  heard  me  say  concemiDg  Ave- 
bary  ;  for  that  it  diid  as  much  excel 
Stonebenge  as  a  calhednl  does  a  pariili 
cbur^  His  majesty  w«kUr«d  that  noM 
of  our  cborograpkert  had  itkta  notiee  of 
it,  and  cemnaoded  Dr.  CharitM  to  briag 
me  to  him  the  aext  momiog.  1  brought 
with  me  a  draught  of  it,  done  by  me- 
mory only,  but  well  enough  resembling 
it,  with  which  his  majesty  was  pleased, 
gave  me  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  com- 
manded me  to  wait  on  him  at  Marl- 
borough, when  he  went  to  Bath  with 
his  queen,  which  was  about  a  fortnight 
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Aubrey  waited  on  the  king  at 
Marlborough;  and  the  next  day, 
when  the  court  were  on  their  jour* 
ney,  the  royal  brothers  diverted  to 
Avebury,  ascended  Silbury  Hill,  and 
ezamind  with  attention  all  that  re- 
mained of  this  early  and  extensive 
temple  in  the  open  air.  "His  ma- 
jesty," saj^  Aubrey,  "commanded 
me  to  write  a  description  of  it,  and 
present  it  to  him ;  and  the  Di^e  of 
York  commanded  me  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  old  camps  and  burrows 
on  the  plains.** 

Avebury  would  appear  to  have 
been  in  ancient  times  tne  most  mag- 
nificent monument  in  England :  nor 
was  Aubrey  far  out  when  he  called 
it  a  cathedral  compared  to  Stone- 
henge,  which  was  iitUe  more,  he 
thought,  than  a  parish  church  when 
C(mtrasted  with  the  far -spreading 
grandeur  of  Avebury.  Stonehenge 
did  not  cover,  Uiere  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  a  much  larger  area  of 
ground  than  one  of  the  inner  circles 
of  Avebury ;  and  the  earthwork 
about  it  must  have  been  a  mere 
trench  compared  to  the  mighty  cut- 
ting which  surrounds  the  mystic 
monument  on  Marlborough  Downs. 
To  see  Avebury  "  aright,  you  must 
walk  the  circmt  of  the  earth  work, 
for  the  existing  stones  can  give  you 
no  idea  of  what  Avebury  was  like 
even  in  Charles  U.*8  time.  When  Au- 
brey wrote  in  1663,  thir^'One  stones 
still  remained  erect.  TVnen  Stuke- 
ley  wrote  in  1722,  only  eighteen; 
and  now  eijght  of  these  nave  either 
fallen  or  duappeared,  and  ten  alone 
remain  standing.  This  is  sad  work, 
l^or  is  this  ul :  of  the  forty-five 
stones  (fallen  and  erect)  within  the 
earthwork  enumerated  by  Stukeley 
in  1722,  (htrttj  had  disappeared  when 
Britton  published  the  third  volume 
of  his  Beauties  of  WiUshire,  in  1825. 

Of  this  extraordinary  temple  there 
is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  Sil- 
bury Hill  composed  a  part.   It  is  an 
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wesaw.  The  cesMHery  is  very  small; 
the  diapel  itoelf  is  small ;  while  the 
grave  of  Beckford  spreads  itself  over 
an  area  of  ground  of  nearly  thessme 
size  as  the  chapel,  and  immediatelj 
in  front  of  the  chapel  door,  which  tX 
seems  to  shoulder  for  admittance. 
The  tomb  itself,  of  red  granite  and  of 
the  ordinary  size  and  shape,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  whole  Iineoln*s>Imi- 
Fields  of  enclosure.  Bead  the  inscrip- 
tions with  the  naked  eye  you  cannot , - 
you  can  just  see  that  they  are  at  either 
end,  but  that  is  all.  We,atlast,coo]d 
see  what  they  were  like  with  Uie  aid 
of  a  pocket-telescope,  and  saw  reasons 
as  we  read  to  put  them  out  of  sight 
He  describes  himself  cm  one  side  as  if 
he  were  still  alive, — 

"  Eojojiug  humbly 
The  most  precious  gift  of  Heafen,  Hope ; " 

and  on  the  other  side  as  if  he  were 
still  at  Fonthill,— 

"  Eternal  Power ! 
Grant  me  through  obfious  clouds  one 

transient  gleam 
Of  Thy  bright  essence  in  my  djia^ 

hour ! " 

Where  is  the  hwrnUbf^  let  us  ask, 
in  the  "Hence,  avaunt!  'tis  holy 
ground  !**  of  the  grave  bcfiwe  us? 

"  Philip  and  Francis  hare  no  tomb. 
Great  Christopher  takes  all  the  room ;** 

was  old  Stowe*8  couplet  on  seeing 
Hatton*s  enormous  monument  in  St 
Faul*s  and  the  little  toblets  beside  it 
to  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  Sir  Fraoeis 
Walsingham.  His  "dying  hoar!" 
He  has  been  dead  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  these  two  years.  Siitt 
Viator!  But  to  what  purpose?  kt 
us  ask. 

There  is  very  little  to  see  on  the 
road  fh>m  Bath  to  Shepton  MaUet 
From  Shepton  Mallet  to  Wells  is  a 
lovely  ride,  truly  English  in  every 
part,  with  rich  mellows,  nidand 
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Reformatkm  and  the  iU-natnied  in* 
credulity  of  unbelieying  John  Bull. 
But  it  was  Wdls  we  eame  to  see,  and 
not  so  much  Wells  as  a  cathedral,  as 

Wells  in  its  west  front.    W  ^ 

who  was  with  us^  was  in  ecstades 
with  what  he  saw.  But  he  could 
not  see  enough,  and  longed  for 
Cockerell*8  drawings,  or  the  wings  of 
one  q/L  the  crows  that  clamoured  orer- 
head.  As  a  piece  of  architecture  tiie 
west  front  of  Wells  is  poor  and  dis- 
qypcunting.  Truth  to  tell,  there  is 
very  little  architecture  about  it.  The 
west  front  of  Wells  is  a  mass  of 
sculpture — statues  and  dto-relief; 
statues  in  niches,  and  alto-relief  in 

quatrefoils.   W  ,  who  deserved 

and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Flax- 
man,  took  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to 
us  the  several  relie&  described  and 
engraved  in  the  Lectures  of  our great 
sculptor:— the  "Creation  of  Eve" 
in  one  of  the  quatrefoils ;  the  head 
and  body  of  an  angel  in  another ;  the 
variety  of  action  in  a  row  of  statues, 
and  the  well-disposed  arrangement 
of  a  bishop^s  vestment.  There  was, 
indeed,  much  to  admire,  much  to  see, 
and  much  to  leave  behind  imseen. 
In  another  century — unless  the  care- 
ful hand  of  restoration  steps  in,  and 
swm  too  — little  will  be  left  to 
gratify  the  growing  admiration  of  a 
people^  or  justify  the  criticism  of  the 
illustrious  Flaxman. 

We  were  glad  to  observe  a  forest 
of  scaffolding  in  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral,  and  that  the  repairs,  as  far 
as  they  had  ffone,  reflected  credit  on 
the  taste  and  tact  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Fe^pey.  Thirty  years  ago  the  word 
r^^pd^.  would  have  conveyed  to  the 
lover  of  Gothic  architecture  some 
heathen  abominations,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  what  Wyatt  committed  in 
the  choir  and  Lady  Chapel  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.  Sixty  years  since, 
and  a  worse  generation  than  the 
Wvatts  existed,  men  who  built  Pal- 
lamo  upon  William  of  Wykeham, 
and  thrust  Corinthian  altars  be- 
fore Gothic  screens.  We  have  no 
such  fear  now — the  fear,  indeed,  is 
on  the  other  side ;  and  Mr.  Cockerell 
may  tremble  with  reason  for  St. 
Paul*8,  when  Afr.  Pugin  is  appointed 
to  put  it  in  repair. 

The  Somersetshire  ale  is  not  very 
good.  It  mi^,  however,  have  once 
been  better,  for  the  pursy  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  who  wrote  the  ear* 
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liest  drinkinf^  ballad  of  merit  in  our 
language,  died  in  his  diocese,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  his 
cathedral.  The  "Jolly  p;ood  Ale 
and  Old "  of  the  jovial  bishop  is  a 
tiiirst-inspiring  song,  one  that  Fal- 
staff  might  have  suns  before  a  sea-coal 
fire  in  Eastcheap.  We  pledge  a  pint 
of  ale  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
sung  a  song  like  this  in  the  vale  of 
Aviuonia.  Men  who  deal  in  minute 
matters  will  tell  us  probably  that  it 
was  written  elsewhere — ^that  it  was 
written,  moreover,  before  he  was  a 
bishop.  Ctd  bono  t  let  us  ask.  We 
can  read  in  that  honest  old  face  of 
his  in  the  chancel  of  the  cathedral 
that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  sonff 
written  in  his  vouth.  We  can  vouch 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  too,  that  she 
would  have  liked  her  bishop  all  the 
better  for  the  convivial  hilarity  of 
his  early  life — nay,  more,  would  per- 
haps, have  patted  him  familiarly  on 
the  face,  placed  him  in  that  curious 
old  chair  which  ornaments  the  paboe 
at  Wells,  the  chair  of  the  abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  and  commanded  him  to 
sii^  in  character  the  jovial  effiision 
of  his  younger  years. 

From  Wells  we  went  to  Glaston* 
bury.  Here  we  surveyed  the  ruins 
with  attention,  revived  in  fancy  the 
full  monastic  splendour  of  the  place, 
refbmished  the  curious  old  kitchen 
in  the  liberal  character  of  conventual 
hospitality,  ascended  the  lofty  Tor, 
ana  pictured  to  ourselves  the  solemn 
procession  to  the  summit  of  the  last 
abbot  of  the  place. 

The  execution  on  the  Tor  of  Ab- 
bot Whiting  and  his  fellows  was  a 
stirring  and  a  solemn  scene.  Picture 
to  yourself  the  last  abbot  of  the 
richest  abbey  in  England  beheaded 
before  his  own  threshold,  his  ruined 
abb^,  and  his  plundered  house. 
"  Great,  goodly,  and  so  piyncely  was 
his  house,  that  we  have  not  seen  the 
like.**  Such  is  the  language  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  turbulent  hero 
of  the  English  Reformation.  All 
Avalonia  beheld  the  execution,  and 
read  in  what  they  saw  a  sad  lesson 
in  the  mutability  of  earthly  grandeur. 

At  Sharpham  Park,  one  of  the 
four  parks  adjoining  the  Abbey  of 
Glastonbury— the  park,  too,  in  wnich 
Abbot  Whiting  was  seized  by  the 
king's  commissioners — ^the  great  no- 
yelSt  of  human  nature,  Henry  Field- 
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Parson  Adams,  lus  Squire  Western ; 
and  at  Batb,  in  the  same  connty,  his 
honeft  Mr.  Allworthy.  Bnt  Fidld* 
ing  is  lost  as  indiffcreBtly  knofwn  at 
8harpham,  as  Hobbes  at  Malmet- 
bury.  Yoa  may  as  well  ask  for 
Thwaeknm  or  Square,  or  for  Sir 
Edward  Dyer,  as  for  Henr^  Fielding. 
The  worthy  controversiBbfts  and  the 
friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  (a  native 
of  Sharpham,  by  the  by)  are  alike 
unknown.  A  SomenetMiire  hns* 
bandman  knew  Tom  Jones,  but  not 
Sophia  Western's  Tom  Jones.  The 
fame  of  Fielding  is  not  yet  universal 
enough  to  revive  hk  memory  in  his 
native  Sharpham ; — 

"  His  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute."' 

The  women  of  Glastonbuiy  have 
still  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
author  of  Amelia, 

We  went  firom  Wells  to  Salisbury, 
bv  the  way  of  Shepton  Mallet  and 
iVome.  The  roof  of  Shepton  Mallet 
church  will  repay  a  visit.  In  some 
respects  it  is  not  unlike  the  Church 
of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Wells,  which 
Bickman  recommends,  but,  to  our 
thinking,  the  roof  of  Shepton  ^fallet 
is  much  to  be  preferred.  Hickman 
overlooks  it,  Frome  is  a  pretty  town, 
and  the  grave  of  Ken,  the  chief  trea- 
sure it  contains,  a  suggestive  sight. 
The  story  of  his  ejectment  fVom  the 
see  of  Wells  is  too  well  known  to 
call  for  repetition.  He  lies  in  the 
churchyard  close  to  the  chancel  wall, 
and  rude  and  nameless  is  his  tomb, — 
a  kind  of  area  -  grating  of  rou^h« 
vrrought  iron,  surmounted  by  a  mitre 
and  a  crozier  of  the  same  material. 
We  could  have  wished  that  Ken  had 
.  left,  like  Shakspeare,  a  kind  of  curse 
upon  the  movers  of  his  bones : — 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear.** 

There  is  some  talk,  we  are  told,  of 
transferring  the  bishop  to  a  more 
honourable  tomb.  This  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  done.   The  intention. 
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were  too  kte  to  see  the  pictures,  or 
to  do  more  than  examine  the  exteriw 
of  the  house.  Pkrt  of  Loncleat  is  m 
John  of  Padua's  manner ;  toe  recent 
restorations  by  Sir  JefiVy  Wyatrille 
in  a  nnritakhi  to  the  original  design. 
The  house  is  stately  aiKi  well-pro- 
portioned, the  grounds  spacious  and 
picturesque.  Tiie  noble  family  of 
Thynne  protected  Ken  in  his  eject- 
ment, and  here  it  was  that  he 
breathed  his  last 

There  is  much  to  see  in  Sali^nuy 
and  its  ntighbonrhood.  The  cathe- 
dral has  one  great  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  miest  in  this  coontrr. 
It  is,  as  Rickman  observes,  the  only 
cathedral  in  England  of  one  style, 
and  completed  entirely  on  one  pW 
and  thatplan  complete  as  to  all  its 
puts.  This  is  sufficient  of  itself  Anr 
Salisbury. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
we  may  find  Stonehenge,  afiprding  a 
wider  field  for  conjecture  than  the 
spadons  plain  on  which  it  stands. 
L<Migford  Castle,  a  collection  of  pie- 
tures  rich  in  excell^t  spedmenB  of 
many  of  the  greater  masters,  and  m 
Wilton  House  a  room  dedicated  to 
Vandyke.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
tourist  who  delights  in  poetry  shoald 
see  Bemerton  wt  the  sake  of  hoh^ 
Mr.  Herbert,  and  of  Norris,  who  is 
known  as  Norris  of  Bemerton.  The 
woods  at  Wilton  are  of  too  recent  a 
growth,  we  fear,  to  have  aflb^lpd 
shelter  to  Sydn^  and  his  sister.  But 
Holbein*s  porch,  a  fragment  of  the 
former  house,  and  a  little  study  in 
itself,  may,  without  any  great  ex- 
penditure of  imagination,  1^  peopled 
with  the  heroes  of  the  past — with 
Sydnev  and  his  sister,  Holbein  him- 
self, Vandyke,  and  Inigo  Jchks; 
Massinger,  who  was  a  retainer  of 
the  Herbert  family,  and  with  Shak- 
speare and  his  fellows,  who  played 
their  first  play  before  King  James  hi 
Lord  PembroKe's  house  at  Wilton- 

We  could  do  nothing  but  wonder 
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people  the  fpot  with  bdogi  of  s  lets 
shadowy  descripUon  than  the  wor* 
shippers  of  the  koman  Celns  or  the 
Drtud  priests  of  a  barbarian  nation* 
We  sommoDed  King  James  L  belbre 
us,  attended  by  Ln^  Jones,  and  snr- 
Tovnded  hr  the  chief  nobility  of  hit 
court.  The  i^n  wat  cohered  with 
all  the  pageantry  of  a  royal  progress. 
The  kins  wat  paring  and  inqpecting^ 
his  nobles  anxious  and  re4>ectiTe, 
In^  thoughtful  and  at  work  with 
his  line  and  rule.  But  lo !  the  scene 
hat  shifted,  and  thirty  years  may  be 
supposed  to  have  passed  by.  A  soli-* 
ta^  lad  of  two*fMid*twenty,  slender 
of  shape,  and  swarthy  of  eomj^- 
ion,  is  seen  timidly  creeping  among 
the  stones.  He  is  attentive  to  what 
be  sees,  and  examines  at  intenrals 
with  a  great  deal  of  care,  bnt  every 
blast  that  howls  brings,  we  can  see, 
the  ashen  hue  of  trepidation  to  his 
cheek.  Who,  then,  is  he?  This  is 
the  boy  from  the  Boscdiel  oak,  the 
King  of  £n^^d,  the  grandson  of 
James,  on  his  way  £rom  the  fidd  of 
Worcester  to  the  sea  at  Shordiaro. 

"I  have  bod  tbe  Bonoar  to  hear  from 
▼our  majesty's  own  moulli,"  says  Char- 
leton,  "  that  yon  were  pleased  to  visit 
Stonehenge,  and  for  many  hours  together 
entertam  yourself  with  tbe  ddigbtfuT  riew 
thereof,  when  after  tbe  de£nt  of  yoor 
lojral  army  at  Worcester,  Alnigfaty  God, 
in  iaioite  mercy  to  your  three  kingdems, 
miraculovsly  delivered  you  out  of  the 
bloody  jaws  of  those  miDisters  of  sin  and 
cruelty."* 

We  were  pkased  to  see  at  Wilton 
how  well  the  famous  portrait  of  Lord 
Pembroke,  by  Sir  Joshua,  main-^ 
tained  its  ground  in  competition  with 
Vandjrke.  It  is  easy  and  unaffected 
in  attitude,  expressive  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  rich— wonderfully  rich— in 
pomt  of  oolonr.  Vandyke,  perfaant, 
would  have  put  more  soul  in  tne 
faoe ;  but  at  Wilton,  to  use  Wal- 
pole*8  language,  Vandyke  is  on  his 
throne.  That  large  family-piece  of 
£arl  Philip  and  his  family,  how  fine 
it  is!  Here  Sir  Joshua  could  not 
reach  him,  for  the  Marlborough 
fimily  at  Blenheim  cannot  be  nut  m 
competition  for  a  moment  with  the 
Pembroke  family  at  Wilton.  Yet 


Reynolds  hat  wrought  wonders,  and» 
tried  by  any  other  standard  than 
Vandyke,  he  will  be  found  to  main- 
tarn  lus  wonted  soperioritjr. 

We  were  sorely  disappomted  (may 
we  sa;|r  it  ?)  at  \Vilton  with  the  mar- 
bles, inferior  as  they  are,  in  every 
way,  to  the  Townley  ccdleetion  at 
the  Museum,  and  the  Worsley  mar- 
bles at  Lord  Yarborough*s  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Restoration  hat  done 
too  much  and  accomplished  too  little 
for  the  Wilton  marbles.  Look  at  the 
Bacchus,  for  instance,  in  the  hall,-^ 
how  fine  the  body,  how  poor  and 
feeble  the  remainder !  Nor  was  the 
library  otherwise  than  disappointing. 
We  looked  in  vain  for  a  quarto  edi- 
tion of  a  play  by  Shakspeare,  and 
examined  tne  catalogue  for  a  copy  of 
the  first  folio  edition  of  the  worVs  of 
the  same  great  dramatist  to  as  little 
purpose.  Ilemin^  and  Condell  dedi- 
cated the  first  edition  of  Shakspeare 
to  that  ^  noble  and  incomparable  pair 
of  brethren,"  William  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  Phflip  earl  of  Mont- 
gomery, the  professed  admirers  and 
patrons  of  the  noet  The  absence  of 
a  copy  at  Wuton  is  a  real  defect 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  may  afterwards 
supply  the  deficiency  (we  trust  he 
will))  and  if  a  folio  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  is  wanting  he  mav  as  well 
get  that,  for  the  player's  dedication 
of  the  book  is  addressed  to  his  an- 
cestor Earl  Philip. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
bert's name  reminds  us  of  the  church 
he  has  erected  at  Wilton,  in  extreme 
ffood  taste,  and  with  a  liberality  of  out- 
lay quite  equal  to  the  taste.  Mr.  Her- 
bert nas  been  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing amonff  us  a  new  kind  of  archi- 
tecture—the early  Christian  archi- 
tecture  of  Italy.  He  has  copied,  it  is 
said,  but  not  servilely,  a  very  beautiful 
church  at  Bologna.  Messrs.  Wyatt 
and  Marden  were  the  architects  em- 
ployed. The  chtirch  consists  of  a  nave 
and  chancel ;  the  nave  with  an  aisle 
on  either  side,  and  the  chancel  ter- 
minating in  an  There  is  a  very 
beantifiu  bell-tower  connected  with 
the  churdi  by  a  porch  or  cloister. 
The  west  fVont  has  a  Catherine-^heel 
window,  and  a  doorway  with  a  semi- 


*  Dryden  bas  yeratfied  this  incident  in  bis  epistle  to  Charleton  on  bis  TreaiUe  on 
Sumihtnge,  A  grand  dahlia-show  at  Stonehenge  was  advertised  at  Salisbury  on  tbe 
dtj  of  our  departure  !  GoOglc 
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drcular  head,  with  its  outer  columns 
resting  on  four  red-sandstone  lions. 
The  roof  is  of  oak,  and  the  doors 
throughout  the  building  of  the  same 
lasting  material.  Several  of  the 
panels,  we  observed,  were  very  old, 
and  very  beautiful.  The  windows 
are  filled  with  stained  glass,  of  Wil- 
lement's  manufacture,  and  in  his  best 
style.  The  font  of  Italian  marble, 
very  odd  in  its  shape,  and  very  uely. 
The  pews,  or  seats  as  they  should  be 
called,  are  unexclusive  and  appro- 
priate. The  pulpit  stands  on  six- 
teen black  marble  columns,  with 
white  marble  capitals,  and  is  of  itself 
a  mass  of  arabesque  and  mosaic. 
We  may  add  that  the  columns 
on  the  body  of  the  pulpit  are  twisted 
as  in  Raphiaers  cartoon  of  Healing 
the  Sick,"  and  enriched  with  a  va- 
riety of  marbles, — the  whole  remind- 
inff  us  at  the  time  of  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster 
Abbejr.  The  floor  in  front  of  the 
altar  is  of  inlaid  marble. 

We  were  pleased  to  observe  the 
inscriptions  within  and  without  the 
buildm^.  Over  the  western  entrance 
is  inscnbed,  *^The  Lord  is  in  his 
Holy  Temple  ;**  over  the  organ-screen, 
"  All  things  are  of  Thee,  and  of  Thine 
own  have  we  given  Thee and  in 
another  place,  "Let  thy  Priests  be 
clothed  with  righteousness,  and  let 
thy  saints  shout  with  joy."  On  the 
pulpit,  "  I  have  a  message  from  God 
unto  thee."  Over  the  command- 
ments, "My  Flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  My  blood  is  drink  indeed."  On 
the  central  wall  of  the  apse  of  the 
chancel  is  a  cross;  and  m  a  scroll 
around,  "  He  was  wounded  for  our 
Transgression."  Liscriptions  con- 
taining passages  from  holy  writ  ar- 
rest tne  wanderinsr  eve,  promote 
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angle,  with  an  odaffon  tower  at  each 
comer,  the  triangnlar  court  eontiin- 
ing  a  diagram  of  the  Trinitjr.  Tlie 
castle  has  been  much  enlarged  once 
it  passed  from  the  family  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gorges ;  but  Thme*s  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  still  newly 
entbre.  The  great  &iing-room  k  in 
one  of  the  octagon  towers,  and  a 
most  pleasant  dimng-ro(»n it  mikes; 
revivmg  Arthur*s  board,  and  the  oo- 
equality  of  the  Kniffhts  of  theHofond 
T^ble.  The  chapel  is  immediitely 
above  the  dining-room,  like  a  kind 
of  aristocratic  chapel  of  ease  in  Lob- 
don,  with  a  wine-merchant*s  odkr 
below,  reminding  one  of  Defoe*8ee 
lebrated  couplet  in  his  TrtU'bm 
JSturiishman* 

The  "Steel-chair,"  and  the  two 
Holbeins  ("Erasmus  and  CEddioi," 
from  Dr.  Mead*s  collection)  have 
often  been  described.  So  have  tiie 
Claudes,  "The  Morning  and  the 
Evening  of  the  Roman  Empire.** 
Nor  has  Guidons  "  Magdalen  beca 
overlooked,  since  Haamtt  ptsed  a 
slowing  eul<)gium  upon  it  But 
Haslitt  ran  too  hurriedly  tbroogb 
Longford:  the  pictures  are  infij^qr 
to  be  preferred  to  the  pictures  at  Wil- 
ton. We  must  except,  however,  the 
Vandyke  room.  But  Wilton  has  a 
name,  and  Lons^rd  Castle  has  still 
to  acquire  one.  Witness  the  **  Three 
ChUdren  of  Henry  VIL,"  of  which 
there  are  copies  at  Hampton  Court 
and  Wilton ;  and  a  third  in  eri^eoce, 
once  Lord  Methuen*s.  The  Lon^M 
picture  is  the  original,  we  thmk; 
but  we  can  get  no  aid  from  critka 
on  this  subject  Mrs.  Jamescm  had 
evidoitly  not  seen  it 

But  our  paper  and  our  reader's 
patience  are  both  pretty  ^"^^ 
hausted,  before  our  ramble  is  well  J 
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CHAPTBB  TI 

An  attempt  at  a  minute  detail  of 
Mr.  Meadows*  sensations  during  the 
pidual  awakening  to  perfect  con- 
Kioasoess  and  the  power  of  thinking 
^old  be  not  only  difficult  and  pain- 
^  bat  also  a  very  useless  task. 
Tbit  he  did  feel  acutely  when  first 
diseoyering  himself  to  be  a  prisoner, 
tbere  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  alter 
ofiering  Dp  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
(the  latter  for  being  snatche<^  as  it 
«aned  to  tiim,  from  the  brink  of  the 
pTe),  his  mind  became  firmer  by 
Qcpes,  and  at  length  attained  that 
ptw^  80  desirable  to  persons  in 
trooble.  and  which  a  French  authoi:* 
^  not  inel^;antly  described  as  '*  the 
establishing  onescaf  in  one's  misfor- 
tune." 

By  all  save  those  (if  any  such  there 
be)  who  are  unacquainted  with*  real 
trottble,  this  mental  i>06ition  will  be 
DDtterrtood  to  mean,  in  the  present 
ease,  something  very  different  from 
^  cowardly  self-abandonment  so 
frequently  dignified  by  the  title  of 
f^s^nation ;  but  which,  in  reality,  is 
tbe  iMwe-bom  offspring  of  torpid 
imbecility  and  recreant  despair,  and 
*aroe  Worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
filly  tnitl,  that  when  alarmed  conceals 
its  bead  in  darkness,  rather  than  face 
or  endeavour  to  escape  from  danger. 
Fir  different  was  it  now  with  our 
nnprisoned  curate.  He  had  pre- 
^ously  shrunk  with  tremulous  scn- 
ativeneas  from  the  visibly  approach- 
ing storm  that  threatened  to  blast 
^  good  name,  his  dearest  possession, 
ttd  the  sole  means  by  which  he  could 
bope  to  be  useful  m  future  to  his 
indent  wife  and  children,  and  his 
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The  first  severe  blow  had  been 
struck,  and  had  inflicted  on  him  what 
the  world  deems  an  indelible  mark 
of  disgrace.  It  had  fallen  heavy, 
and,  sooth  to  say,  not  without  ex- 
citing indignant  feelings  of  conscious 
rectitude  against  unjust  aggression; 
but  the  ebullition  yras  sp^ily  sup- 
pressed by  one  who  was  in  the  hahit 
of  reflecting  and  ever  disposed  to  put 
a  charitable  construction  on  the  ac- 
tions of  others.  Little  thought  was 
needful  to  shew  him  that  his  past 
conduct,  resulting  from  enjomed 
secrecy,  was  a  fair  ground  for  sus- 
picion; so,  blaming  no  one  but  his 
former  imprudent,  unsuspecting  self, 
for  what  had  already  occurral,  he 
resolutely  endeavoured  to  concen- 
trate the  powers  of  his  mind  to  dis- 
cern the  duties  of  his  present  situa- 
tion. 

What  were  those  duties?  A  guilty 
man,  or  one  mindful  only  of  his  own 
interests,  would  have  racked  his  in- 
vention and  cast  about  for  tortuous 
misrepresentations  and  cunning  de- 
vices with  the  hope  of  escape,  or  the 
more  easily  effected  purpose  of  self- 
justiflcation ;  but  our  hero,  once 
"  established  "  in  the  mental  position 
alluded  to,  was  enabled  to  look  upon 
hb  own  danger  with  the  calmness 
resulting  from  having  committed  hid 
"  righteous  cause  "  in  full  confidence 
unto  the  Great  Judge,  without  whom 
"  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground." 
Thus  in  his  dark,  low,  narrow  room 
(the  wretched  furnitiure  and  accom- 
modations of  which  were  matters 
utterly  beneath  his  notice),  he  pon- 
dered not  lonflf  ere  he  discovered  that 
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read,  he  was,  however,  aware  that 
his  name  was  likely  to  appear  in  the 
papers  as  the  newly  appomted  rector 
of  Kinbury,  and  must,  therefore, 
eventually  be  identified  with  that  of 
the  imprisoned  curate  and  suspected 
felon.  It  was  clearly,  then,  his  duty 
to  separate  those  two  characters. 
The  disgrace  of  a  mere  humble 
curate  was  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  one  who  had 
been  honoured  by  the  confidence  of 
bis  diocesan,  and  elevated  above  his 
fellows.  Not  a  moment,  therefore, 
was  to  be  lost  in  staging  the  out- 
stretched hand  of  his  kind  bene- 
factor, so  the  prisoner  sat  down  to 
his  task,  and,  albeit,  that  the  tender 
husband  and  the  fond  parent  was 
unable  to  repress  a  sigh  at  thus  re- 
linquishing the  promised  Eden,  when 
his  foot  was,  as  it  were,  on  the 
threshold,  the  tone  of  his  letter 
was  manly  and  decisive,  admitting 
of  no  compromise,  and  concluded, 
after  grateful  acknowled^ents  for 
the  intended  preibrment,  by  request- 
ing his  lordsnip  to  banish  from  his 
mind  all  recollection  of  the  writer 
tUl  his  innocence  of  intentional  fraud 
should  be  made  manifest. 

It  was  an  hour  past  noon  ere  he 
had  completed  this  painllil  self-im- 
posed act  of  duty.  No  one,  save  the 
turnkey  at  the  morning  meal,  had 
been  near  him,  and  now  the  man 
entered  again  to  inquire  fbr  orders 
about  dinner. 

"  I  seldom  dine  before  five,"  said 
the  prisoner;  "but  if  you  have  any 
rules,  of  course  I  must  submit." 

"  Why,  as  for  that,"  observed  the 
man,  "  gentlemen  as  is  rich  like  you 
may  do  pretty  much  as  they  like." 

*^I  am  notrich^my  good  man." 
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cock  won*t  fight  I  think,  unless  it*8 
fighting  shy  of  jail  birds." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
prisoner's  attention  had  been  called 
to  monepr  matters,  and  a  very  sl^t 
calculation  was  necessary  to  convince 
him  that  his  little  store  would  soon 
be  exhausted.  He  could  not  write 
to  Milfield  without  stating  parti- 
culm  that,  however  cautiomly 
worded,  must  greatly  alarm  his  dear 
Eliza,  who,  he  felt  assured,  would 
for  the  present  be  kept  in  ha^ 
ignorance  by  the  quiet  o&a* 
Therefore,  and  with  a  vague  hope 
of  speedy  deliverance^  he  had  re- 
solved not  to  communicate  with  her 
till  concealment  should  be  no  loocer 
possible,  and  in  the  meanwhile  wt 
no  doubt  that  Doctor  Barlow  would 
advance  whatever  mi^ht  be  needful 

Hour  after  hour  however  gUdoi 
slowly  awajr,  and  his  hitherto  zci- 
lous  and  active  friend  came  not,  sod 
a  forlorn  sense  of  his  utter  desertion 
had  already  begun  to  press  heavilj 
on  the  good  man's  mind  when  tiw 
turnkey  a^ain  made  his  appearaoce, 
with  a  waiter  from  a  neighboaniig 
tavern  to  take  his  orders  for  dinner. 

"What  yovL  please,"  said 
curate,  languidly,  "  I  have  no  apgl 
tite,  but  must  not  neglect  "  J 

"In  course  not,  sir!"  ezdaimB 
the  turnkey.  "You  get  the  em 
tleman  a  good  dinner,  Jiml  rfl 
and  sherry  in  course,  sir  ?"  1 

"  No,  no  wine !  I  shall  not  xm 
it,  and  bc^des  "  ] 

"Oh,  bother!  It'll  do  ye  goodl 

"  Perhaps  it  might,"  observed  tl 
guileless  prisoner,  "  but  I  cannot  I 
present  afford  an^  luxuries."  j 

"  Get  along,  Jim  I  andbrin^aS 
o'  porter  at  all  events  I"  said  I 
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"You've  no  call  to  grumble,  Tm 
sure.  Why,  if  you*d  been  a  lord  we 
oonldnH  ha^  done  more  for  ye.** 

have  no  complaint  to  makCi 
but  I  tnusi  request  of  you  to  allow 
me  to  remain  here  at  least  till 
to-nMHTOw,  and  I  will  write  to- 
mght^" 

**Ay,  ay,  write  home  to  your 
frienda  for  money.  All  r^*lar  that. 
Wish  you  may  get  it!  Well,  well! 
don't  look  so  spooney!  Perhaps 
master  mayn't  want  tne  room  to- 
night arter  all,  but  he  won't  stand  no 
nonsense,  I  can  tell  jre,  so  you'd 
better  not  go  to  try  it  on!"  and, 
uttering  the  last  words  hoarsely,  as 
though  threatening  a  dog,  the  tum- 
k^^^ft  the  room. 

The  sound  of  his  keys  and  heavy, 
slow,  retiring  footsteps  had  scarcely 
ceased,  and  Mr.  Meadows's  sense  of 
healing  still   vibrated  with  this 
Iwutal  outbreak  of  the  low  inso- 
l^ice  of  office,"  when  a  con^sed 
noise  arose  from  without  the  build- 
ing.   Rapklly  it  approached  along 
the    narrow  court-yard,  and  the 
sound  of  many  voices  in  fierce 
altercation  went  echoing  upward, 
discordantly  pent  in  among  the 
many   irregular  angles   of  lofty 
crowded  houses.  Then  there  was  a 
withdrawing  of  bolts,  and  unlocking 
of  doors,  as  it  seemed  almost  beneath 
bim,  and  anon  the  trampling  and 
struggling  of  vain  resistance,  accom- 
panied by  hideous  yells  and  coarse 
imprecations,  of  a  nature  so  di^pist- 
ing  floid  horrible  that  the  prisoner 
inrtinctively  pressed  his  hands  upon 
Ills  ears. 

Presently  the  reclosing  of  doors, 
and  the  sharp  hurried  clank  of  iron 
bolts  and  burs,  proclaimed  that  the 
eonflMt  was  terminated  by  the  sepa- 
ratioxi  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
again  the  air  without  was  rent  with 
groans  and  howling  vociferations  of 
and  angrv  disappointment, 
e  the  scuming  of  fbotsteps 
eootinued  within,  amid  the  bois- 
berooB  lau^h  of  triumph,  and  the 
|ovr»  menacing  powl  of  tiie  under- 
liB(g!B  in  authority.  Mr.  Meadows* 
lieart  sank  within  him  at  the  thought 
yf  Ills  impending  sufferings  when  he 
liiottld  be  thrust  in  to  take  his  lot 
iritli  the  reckless,  guilty,  and  violent 
letors  in  such  scenes;  but  ere  the 
powers  of  startled  imamnation 
sketch  the  picture,  a  thrilling 
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shriek  of  female  agony  burst  forth 
above  the  tumult,  and  penetrated 
every  comer  of  the  building. 

He  stood  a  moment  as  though 
paralysed,  and  then  again  came  we 
shrill  heart-awakening  cry  of  woman 
in  distress,  and  he  distinctly  heard  the 
words,  Do  you  mean  to  kill  me  ?  " 
Utterly  forgetful  of  his  own  situa- 
tion he  rushed  to  the  door.  It  was 
fast.  Then  came  another  shriek. 
His  manly  heart  swelled  indignantly 
against  all  restraint,  and* it  was  the 
work  of  a  mcmient — he  stepped  back 
and,  summoning  all  his  strength, 
dashed  his  foot  against  the  lock, 
which  instantly  ffave  way. 

A  few  humed  steps  brought  him 
to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  he 
was  in  the  act  of  descending,  when 
his  progress  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  sounds  to  which  all  that  he  had 
previously  heard  were  as  mere  words 
of  course.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
the  female,  to  whose  rescue  he  was 
hastening,  was  one  of  the  most 
abandoned  of  her  unfortunate  class, 
and,  infuriated  by  drink  and  the 
defeat  of  her  accomplices*  attempt  at 
rescue,  was  pouring  forth  her  indig- 
nation on  the  heads  of  her  captors  m 
a  torrent  of  the  foulest  abuse.  Epi- 
thets such  as  our  curate  had  never 
hefore  heard,  and  which,  if  he  could 
have  imagined,  he  would  not  have 
supposed  it  possible  fbr  the  most 
d^raded  to  utter  aloud,  now  as- 
saned  his  ear,  and  from  the  lips  of 
woman! 

With  a  suffocatmg  sense  of  loath- 
ing and  sickness  of  heart  he  returned 
to  nis  room,  to  which,  as  soon  as  the 
female  prisoner  was  disposed  of,  he 
was  followed  by  the  turnkey,  whose 
quick  eye  had  caught  sight  of  him  on 
tne  staircase.  There  was  something 
far  more  terrifip  now  in  the  man's 
cold,  malignant  sneer  and  business- 
like cahnness  than  in  his  previous 
brutality. 

**  Humph !"  said  he,  after  looking 
at  the  broken  lock,  ^not  badly 
planned,  my  cove.  Dine  at  five 
o'clock.  Know  now  why  vour 
friends  stopped  away.  Thought  it 
odd  there  should  oe  such  a  row 
about  Bet.  You  're  her  fancv  man  I 
^ess,  but  she  didn't  squall  quite 
loud  enough  in  tune.  Suppose  as  I 
lets  you  be  together  a  bit,  wnat'U  ye 
stand?  Who's  there P  Oh!  it's 
you  Tom,  is       J^,??ntini^^  a« 
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one  of  his  comrades  entered,  llave 
you  got  the  darbies?" 

The  man  thus  addressed  nodded 
assent,  shook  the  handcuffs  in  his 
coat-pocket,  and  then  whispered  a 
few  words;  to  which  the  other 
replied, — 

'^Ay,  ay!  Let  him  bring  it  in, 
it'll  do  for  somebody.  Pity  as  any 
thing  should  be  wasted  ;**  and,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Meadows,  added,  Here's 
your  dinner,  old  fellow!  It  was 
along  of  expecting  that  as  I  left  the 
door  on  the  catch  and  didn't  bolt 
you  in  as  usual.  But  you  know 
that  well  enough.  Come,  don't  be 
so  glum,  as  you've  fi;ot  friends. 
Yoirve  chances  enough  yet  with 
judge  and  jury,  and  counsel  s  bother. 
There!  pay  the  waiter,  will  ye? 
Never  trusts  nobody  here.  Who's 
coming  now?  Step  out  and  see, 
Tom!  No,  I  see,  it's  Mr.  Nash. 
What  can  he  want  ?  " 

I  wish  to  speak  with  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Meadows,  and  was  directed  to 
this  room,"  said  an  elderly,  spare, 
rather  over-dressed  man,  auA'ancing 
with  an  obsequious  smile,  and,  bow- 
ins;  to  the  prisoner,  he  continued, 
"  I  presume  I  have  the  pleasure,  Uie 
honour  " 

"Pleasure  or  honour  either!" 
cried  the  turnkey,  gruffly,  -'you 
can't  have  it  here,  for  we're  just 
going  to  remove  him  among  what 
you  d  call  the  wholesale  lot." 

Dear  me ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Nash, 
with  well-affected  surprise,  "you 
never  could  think  of  so  treating  a 
gentleman  who  " 

"Breaks  locks,  and  might  have 
broke  bounds  too,  if  we  hadn't  been 
too  strone.  Look  at  that  door! 
So,  if  you  ve  anything  to  say  to  him, 
8^  it  and  be  quick,  lor  he's  off  in  a 
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soncr,  to  whom  he  oboen-ed,  *'Yoe 
perceive,  sir,  I  have  some  liUk 
mfluence  here,  and,  I  assure  yoe,  it 

gives  me  pleasure  to  uae  it  for  a  gen- 
eman  of  your  talent" 
The  last  word  sounded  ygj 
strange  to.  the  curate,  but  it  m 
not  a  moment  for  critkisni,  aod  be 
briefly  thanked  the  stnoffer  for  his 
interference,  and  explained  the  sud- 
den impulse  under  which  he  bad 
just  acted  in  a  manner  otherwise 
most  unjustifiable. 

"  It  does  you  credit,  sir !"  said  tbe 
stranger,  with  a  deferential  bow; 
and,  then,  rubbing  his  hands,  be 
continued,  "  Ah,  yes !  Poets,  sir— 
the  poetical  temperament  is  irann. 
Tes!  Indignant  at  oppressioa  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  under- 
stand " 

"It  is  more  than  I  do,"  theo^^ 
Mr.  Il^ieadows ;  but,  stranee  to  say, 
even  in  that  honr  of  deeobdoo,  tbe 
&ct  of  his  being  addressed  as  a  poet 
by  a  stranger  suddenly  warmed  bis 
heart,  and  kindled  anew  that  hope, 
which, 

'*  like  the  glimmering  taper*0  Kgbt, 

Adorns  aod  cbeers  tbe  way. 

And  still,  at  darker  grows  tlie  nigfat, 
Emits  a  brighter  ray. 

And,  while  his  mental  gaze  was  fixed 
on  the  ray,  it  enlarged  exceedingly, 
and  assumed  stnuige  fantastic  forms 
as  his  visitor  continued,— 

"  I  see  you  are  surprised,  air. 
wonder,  perhaps,  and  yet — the  &et 
>  is  that  your  admirable  little  T<JaiB£ 
has  never  had  a  fair  chance.  If  |w 
had  been  so  fortunate — yes,  I  think 
I  may  say  it — if  you  had  been  lacky 
enough  to  have  put  it  into  my  handsi 
I've  no  doubt  we  might  have  got  to 
a  second  or  third  edition  by  this 
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take  that  note!**  and  he  separated 
one  from  a  laree  roll  which  he  drew 
from  his  pocket.  Never  mind 
the  change,  I'll  call  for  that  at  the 
har.** 

"  I  really  cannot  all6w  you,"  said 
Mr.  Meadows,  taking  out  his  purse. 
"This  is  my  home,  at  least  for  the 
present^**  and  he  made  a  poor  attempt 
at  a  smile  of  indifference. 

"Well,  well!"  said  the  hook- 
seller,  "  we  can  settle  that  between 
ourselves.  Jjet  the  lad  go  at  all 
events.  Well!  now  we  are  alone 
together  again,  and,  as  I  was  saying 
—-but,  dear  me,  how  thoughtless  of 
me!  Your  dinner  is  getting  cold. 
I  positively  will  not  say  another 
word  about  business  till  vou  have 
dined;"  and  in  this  resolution  he 
perBevered  in  spite  of  the  curate*s 
repeated  asseverations  that  he  had  no 
appetite.  Nothing  more  natural," 
observed  Mr.  Nash ;  "  this  confine- 
ment is  enough  to  take  it  away. 
But  you  must  eat,  sir,  to  keep  up 
your  strength.  Yes;  and  take  a 
cheerful  ghiss  of  wine  too,  to  keep 
up  your  spirits.  As  for  the  charge 
against  you,  it  is  preposterous." 

**Do  you  really  think  so?"  in- 
quired the  unsuspecting  prisoner, 
laying  down  the  knife  and  fork 
wnich  he  had  but  just  taken  up. 

Positive  of  it,"  was  the  quick 
reply,  "else  I  should n*t  have  been 
here  this  afternoon :  but  I  'wished  to 
save  myself  a  journey  to — ^your  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  where,  of 
course,  I  expected  yon  to  fp  to- 
morrow, when  they  mwU  liberate 

r>u.  But,  you  don't  cat!  Well, 
m  dumb  till  you  do.  Not  a  word 
more  will  you  get  out  of  me  till 
you  Ve  dined,  aim,  then,  I've  some- 
thing to  say  that  I  don't  think  you'll 
be  0orry  to  hear ;"  and,  thrustm^  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  he  crankled 
with  his  thumb  and  finger  among 
the  notes  there  deposited,  and  pro- 
dooed  a  sound  which,  however 
unnsoal,  is  seldom  offensive  to  poetic 
ears.  The  ftct  was,  he  had  come  to 
drive  a  bargain,  and  judged  from 
experience  Uiat  the  post-prandial 
b<mr  was  most  likely  to  answer  his 
purpose. 

He  found,  however,  in  our  curate, 
a  harder  customer  to  deal  with  than 
he  expected.  The  good  man  had 
been  00  long  aeeustoD^  when  taking 
hi$  dreamy  excursions  into  the  cloud- 


land  of  fbturity,  to  travel  with  his 
volume  of  poems,  as  it  were,  in  his 
pocket,  to  oe  produced  as  his  ticket 
of  admission  into  the  temple  of  fame, 
that  he  shrunk  from  the  thought  of 
parting  with  the  copyright.  It  was 
selling  the  first-bom  of  his  imagin- 
ation. Then,  he  had  since  elabo- 
rated more  finished  productions,  and 
meant  that  they  should  some  day 
see  the  light,  but  in  what  a  forlorn 
condition  would  they  appear  without 
their  precursor !  Still,  the  pressing 
exigency  of  the  moment  stared  him 
in  the  face.  It  was  no  time  to  in- 
dulge in  airy  castle-building.  The 
sudden  arrival  of  the  stranger  so 
opportunely  seemed  as  though  he 
had  been  ffuided  to  the  prison  by  a 
higher  and  beneficent  influence.  His 
appearance  had  for  awhile  allayed 
the  rage  of  fierce  and  ruthless  men ; 
but,  if  he  departed  as  he  came,  their 
violence  would  no  longer  be  confined 
to  words ;  and  the  poor  forlorn  pri- 
soner felt  his  heart  sink  within  him 
at  the  thought  of  what  was  to  fol- 
low, and  which  his  excited  fancy 
portrovcd  in  even  darker  colours 
than  the  de^tiding  reality.  All  un- 
wordly  as  he  was,  it  appeared  plain 
to  him  that  he  could  no  longer  nope 
to  retain  possession  of  his  dreary  but 
now  highly- valued  solitude,  save  by 
the  power  of  money.  And  thatpower 
was  now  tendered  to  him.  He  had 
but  to  say  a  word,  and  much  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  present  need 
would  be  instantly  at  his  command ; 
and,  above  all,  he  would  be  relieved 
from  the  distressing  necessity  of  wri- 
ting from  a  prison  to  his  dear  Eliza. 
The  keen  tradesman  watched  every 
movement  of  his  countenance  as  they 
conversed,  and  soon  discovered  that 
he  had  to  deal  with  one  whose  weak 
side  was  the  hope  of  poetical  cele- 
brity. Therefore,  he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain certain  real,  and  certain  ficti- 
tious mysteries  of  the  trade,  and  at 
length,  ventured  boldly  to  afitei, — 
My  dear  sir,  if  we  can  but  deal 
for  the  copyright,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that,  before  another 
month,  there  shan't  be  a  town  in  the 
kinsdom  where  your  poems  won't 
be  known.  No,  sir,  not  one !"  he 
exclaimed,  slapping  the  table  with 
the  bundle  <n  notes,  while  his  in- 
ward thoughts  ran,  And  a  capital 
thing  I  shall  make  of  it!  It's  im- 
possible you  can  «}f^;h^Ag»e4 
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by  that  time,  and  tbat*s  the  only 
way  to  make  your  poema  lell.** 

''But,  my  ffood  air,**  said  the  pri- 
Boner,  "  sore^,  yon  are  ao  aan- 
goine,  Uie  sum  yon  offer  me  is  in- 
adequate. There  was  a  time  when 
I  would  not  have  taken  a  hundred 
pounds.** 

''Bless  your  heart!  I  would  have 
given  3rou  two  hundred  if  you  had 
come  to  me  ffteiC 

Mr.  Meadows  heayed  an  uncon- 
scious sigh,  and  the  book -buyer 
went  on, — 

"  Ay,  and  well  worth  the  money  I 
but,  smoe  that,  th^r^ve  been  shelred, 
— kept  out  of  the  market — worse 
than  being  cried  down,  for  that  would 
have  attracted  some  notice.  So,  now 
I  must  advertise  them  ten  times  as 
mudi  as  would  have  been  needM  at 
firsts  and  iport  paragnqphs  and  quo- 
tationa  in  the  newspapers,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thhig,  what  we  call 
'getting  up  the  trade-winds,* — and 
that*8  terribly  expensive.  However, 
ril  tell  you  w)ittt,  sir.  If  the  spec 
turns  out  well,  as  Tvo  little  doubt, 
you  shui*t  find  me  ungenerous. 
There's  twenty -five  pounds;  and 
alter  the  next  edition  s  run  off,  if 
you*ll  revise  the  book,  and  add  a  fbw 
more  poems.  Til  stand  a  cool  hun- 
dred. There  now  r* 

The  poet  started,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment for£K>t  that  he  was  a  priionw. 

"That^s  cau^t  himl**  thought 
the  bargain -driver.  "Ha!  Some- 
body on  the  stairs!  Hope  it  isn't 
Kibbs!  That  fellow  has  «tieA  a  seent. 
But  ril  be  before  him  Mit  time  V*  attd 
tuniiiu^  to  Mr.  Meadows,  he  said, — 

"  Of  course,  then,  sir,  we  may  now 
consider  the  transaction  as  completed. 
That  you  may  have  no  doubt,  I  will 
give  you  a  written  promise  of  the 
hundred  pounds  under  the  proviso 
of  revision,  are.  ("  whidi,**  he  thought 
to  himself,  "there  is  no  danger  of 
your  ftalfllHng**),  white  you  wiU  be 
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as  I  faanpen  to  have  a  few  other 
pieces  at  lumie,  you  may  rely  on  me 
that,  if  the  time  you  anticipate  ^" 

Here  the  room  door  was  suddenlv 
thrown  open,  and  the  turnkey  wiUi 
a  coarse  laugh,  shouted, — 

"Thare  heis,  gaitleBienI  Lai^ 
as  liib !  Einoying  himself  just  as  I 
toMyou.  Uo,ho!  Ain*t  over  par- 
tickler  here.   Walk  in  pray." 

"My  dear  Meadows,**  ezcbimd 
Doctor  Barlow,  rushinff  fiyrward  sad 
taking  the  prisoner  who  had  risea, 
by  both  hands,  "what  mtut  you 
have  thought  (tf  my  absence!  But 
all  fidttH  be  explained.  Allow  lae  to 
introduce  you  to  aa  old  acquaint- 
ance.** 

"  I  should  have  known  Un  sny 
where,'*  said  a  tall,  portly,  good-kwk- 
ing  gentleman,  as  ne  advanced  and 
extended  his  hand  to  the  curate,  irho 
scanely  glanced  al  his  smiling  eoim- 
tenance,  ere  with  a  thrill  of  defiglit 
he  exclaimed, — 

"Yes,  yes.  It  Is  Henry  BMw&l 
Thank  God!  Thank  GodP* 

"Then  the  East  Indies  have  not 
chanffed  me  so  very  much,**  slid  the 
mercnant,  lang^iing;  and  then  look- 
ing at  the  boo«-baigainer,  who  still 
continued  writing,  his  counting-lKwe 
habits  led  him  to  remark,  "I  in 
afraid  we  are  interrupting  bnmneB.* 

"Not  at  alir  cried  Nariujiunp- 
inff  up,  and  handing  what  he  bad 
indited  to  the  curate,  "There,  flirf 
You*U  find  it  all  right.  But  y<m 
must  excuse  me  as  Fve  a  very  pm- 
ing  engagement  I  widi  you  good 
evening.  Qood  evening,  gentlemoar 
and  forthwith  he  hurmA  away  under 
an  apprehensioii  that,  now  ne  pri- 
soner Aad  found  firiends,  he  night  be 
diMOicd  to  revoke  the  bargain. 

^I>on*t  let  that  man  Msoottfl 
I  know  what  he  hal  neen  dotog 
here  !**  said  the  nendiaiit,  in  an  st- 
thoritative  tone  to  th^  tmdcey,  wiio 
instanUy  reti«afeed ;  but  (it  may  be 
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lifted  tiie  bank-^notes,  and  conditiotial 
ptonusBOTT  letter. 

"Ah!  I  thouffht  I  knew  him," 
observed  the  mercnant,  " '  Nat  Nash,' 
a  candlelight  book  auctioneer!  A 
r^nlar  puffer !  Buys  up  what  the 
publishers  call  ^  remamders,*  that  is, 
books  tiiey  can't  sell  m  the  regular 
way,  and  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  at 
any  price  above  waste-paper.  They 
say  he's  a  sharp  fbllow ;  but  how  in  the 
world  can  he  afford  to  give  so  much 
for  pDjetry ! — ^Beg  your  pardon,  my 
old  niend.  I  have  no  doubt  it's  or 
excellent  quality ;  but  poetry  is  what 
we  term  *a  fkncjr  article,'  and  like 
other  printed  things,  such  as  mus- 
lins and  calicos,  may  hit  or  miss  the 
public  taste  according  to  the  whim 
of  the  day.  It  isn't  always  the  most 
chaste  or  elegant  that  t^^e,  as  we 
often  find  by  our  shipments." 

At  any  other  time  Mr.  Meadows 
migfat  have  winced  at  this  classifica- 
tion of  his  deeply  pondered,  mental 
efibrts  with  what  he  deemed  the  pro- 
duce of  simple,  mechanical  ingenuity ; 
but  one  of  the  many  lessons  taught 
us  by  real  trouble  is  the  patient  en- 
darmnce  of  minor  inflictions.  A  mere 
pebble  will  sufllce  to  disturb  the 
glassy  bosom  of  the  calm  lake,  into 
whose  deep  waters,  when  darkly  agi- 
tated by  the  storm,  the  ponderous 
rock  may  be  precipitated  with  scarcely 
the  power  of  producing  any  visible 
efifect  upon  the  billowy,  neaving  sur- 
face ;  and  even  thus  it  is  in  human 
life.  The  stagnant  lake  of  pros- 
perity or  idleness  is  ever  apt  to  be 
mlBed  by  the  slight  breezes  that 
pass  powerless  over  the  active  or  tur- 
bulent river. 

But  to  our  tale.  The  worthy  doc- 
tor, knowing  the  curate's  former  sen- 
ntrveness  on  that  one  particular  point, 
changed  the  subject  of  conversation 
by  commencing  a  detail  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, which  amply  accounted  fbr 
his  protracted  absence. 

if  ot  a  mcmient  had  he  lost  in  en- 
deavouring to  serve  his  distressed 
friend.^  On  leaving  the  prison  the 
preceding  evening,  he  drove  imme- 
diately to  Russell  Square  and  learned 
that  the  absent  counsellor  Hunter 
had  an  office  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  where 
he,  of  course,  proceeded,  but  fbund 
it  locked  up  for  the  night,  and  all 
XhiX  the  porter  could  say  was  that 
somebody  generally  attended  there 
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about  ten  in  the  morning.  lie, 
therefore,  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  say 
that  he  should  call  about  that  hour 
on  urgent  business,  and  then  returned 
to  the  City,  where,  by  means  of  the 
Directory,  he,  with  no  small  delay, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
persons  of  the  name,  discovered  the 
counting-houses  of  Henry  Brown 
and  Co.,  but  not  till  long  after  the 
hours  of  business  were  past.  They 
were  In  a  laree  building,  the  apart- 
ments of  which  were  let  off  as  omces, 
and  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  premises,  could 
inform  him  only  that  Mr.  jBrown 
lived  somewhere  north  of  London, 
and  generally  came  to  business  in  his 
carr&ffe  about  eleven  o'clock.  To 
him  abo  the  doctor  addressed  a  note, 
and  then  drove  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leicester  Square  to  consult  the 
lawyer  whom  he  had  previously  em- 
ployed at  the  public  office;  but  he 
was  gone  into  the  country,  and  not 
expected  back  in  less  than  a  week. 
Little  sleep  had  the  worthy  man  that 
night.  He  pondered  over  the  affair 
in  all  imaginable  aspects,  and  was  re- 
warded by  one  brignt  thought.  The 
bankers  commenced  business  at  nine, 
and  he  resolved  to  wait  upon  those 
who  had  been  defhiuded,  and  try 
what  the  offer  of  restitution  would 
effect,  for,  though  aware  of  the  risk 
of  compounding  felony,  he  hoped 
the  temptation  might  be  too  power- 
ftil  for  tne  lovers  <m  money  to  resist. 

According,  at  nine  precisely,  he 
entered  the  banking-house  and  was 
presently  closeted  with  a  junior 
partner,  who  listened  to  his  repre- 
sentations of  the  curate's  innocence 
with  manifest  impatience,  and  at  the 
mention  of  reimbursement  shook  his 
h^,  and  frowned,  and  strove  to  ap« 
pear  indignant :  but  the  doctor,  who 
m  his  magisterial  capacity,  as  well  as 
in  private  life,  had  studied  the  hu- 
man countenance,  perceived  a  lurking 
smile,  indicating  that  his  hearer  was 
not  really  offended,  but  rather  per- 
plexed, much  in  the  same  way  as  we 
may  suppose  a  hungry  fish  when  eye- 
ing a  tempting  bait  with  some  doubts 
whether  it  may  not  contain  a  hook. 
Therefore,  with  renewed  hope,  the 
zealous  IViend  made  known  how  his 
property  was  invested  in  the  public 
fUnds,  and  repeated  his  promise  of 
restitution  to  the  uttennost  farthing 
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the  instant  thai  Mr.  Meadows,  thou^ 
a  perfectly  innocent  roan,  should  be 
released ;  and  at  length  the  banker, 
with  an  assumed  air  of  weariness  that 
ill  concealed  pleasanter  feelings,  de- 
clared that  he  had  already  given  more 
time  than  he  ought  to  the  case,  but 
would  consult  his  partners  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  be  prepared  to 
give  a  definitive  answer  at  six  in  the 
evenin|^,  when  he  requested  his  visi- 
tor to  mquire  for  him  at  the  private 
door,  as  their  n^tiation  was  not  a 
regular  matter  of  business.** 

It  was  then  more  than  half-past 
nine,  and  not  having  a  moment  to 
spare,  the  doctor  humed  to  Lincoln's 
Inn,  where  he  was  received  by  a 
formal,  hard-featured  individual,  who 
listened  to  his  tale  in  silence,  without 
the  smallest  token  of  sympathy,  and 
then,  with  laconic  stoicism,  observed, 
''Not  in  the  counsellor's  line.  An 
Old  Bailey  business.  Can't  say  any 
thinff  to  it** 

^  But  surely  you  will  advise  me, 
as  the  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  the 
counsellor's  ?**  pleaded  the  doctor. 

"Worse  luck!**  was  the  cool  re- 
ply.  "  He*s  in  a  precious  mess.  He 

must  go  to  Newgate,  and  then  

I  don  t  mean  to  recommend,  but  I 
should  think  Alley  *s  your  man." 

And  little  more  could  be  extracted 
from  the  imperturbable  official,  who 
had  been  an  engrosser  of  deeds  and 
hanger-on  about  the  courts  of  law 
from  his  youth  upward,  till  chosen 
by  the  counsellor  as  a  sort  of  Cer- 
berus for  the  offices  on  account  of  his 
dogffed  fidelity  and  r^larity  of  at- 
tendance. 

"  Tou  can,  at  least,  famish  me  with 
the  counsellor's  address?**  said  the 
doctor,  giving  up  all  other  hope  of 
assistance  in  the  present  quarter. 

"No,**  replied  the  blunt  man. 
"That's  against  my  orders.  But  I 
make  memorandums  of  every  thing, 
so  he'll  know  you  called  and  what 
about." 

"  If  you  lose  a  single  post  without 
informing  him  he  wiD  never  foipve 
you,"  said  the  excitei  clergyman. 

"  Can't  help  it.  His  own  doing  if 
harm's  done,  was  the  inflexible  re- 
ply,  *'  No  fault  of  mine." 

And,  as  though  the  conversation 
had  wound  him  up,  like  an  automa- 
ton to  perform  a  given  task,,  the 
speaker  extended  his  arm,  took  down 


a  book,  and,  without  ihe  smallest 
change  of  countenance,  commenced 
writing  his  raemOTandum  of  what  had 
passed. 

Agam  pre«ed  for  time,  the  doctor 
huri^  back  to  the  CUy.  Mr. 
Brovm  had  not  yet  arrived,  but 
might  be  expected  every  minute. 
And  a  weary  waiting  the  worthy 
man  underwent  till  the  clock  ttma 
twelve,  and  then  one  of  the  clerks, 
having  observed  his  impatience,  ven- 
tured to  inquire  if  his  business  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  could  be  com- 
municated only  to  the  head  of  the 
firm,  and  hinted  that  now  it  was  ra- 
ther uncertain  whether  Mr.  Brown 
would  attend  the  counting-house  thit 
day. 

"  Then  pray  furnish  me  with  his 
address.  My  business  is  of  the  moat 
pressing  nature,"  said  the  doctor. 

"If  It  is  business,"  observed  the 
clerk,  taking  the  word  in  a  com- 
mercial sense,  "  perhaps  you  had 
better  speak  first  with  Mr.  Andrews, 
who  has  the  entire  management  of 
the  concern,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Brown 
refers  every  thing.** 

Vexed  at  the  needless  loss  of  pre- 
cious time,  the  doctor  assented^  and 
was  presently  ushered  into  the  i>ri- 
vate  counting-house  of  the  actiiig 
partner,  a  small,  pale,  thin,  precise, 
business-engroised  man,  upmrds  of 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  received  him 
wiUi  fidgety  ddTerence,  as  if  an^- 
pating  some  important  commnnict- 
tion;  but  ere  he  had  heard  many 
words  his  manner  was  entirely 
changed,  and  starting  up  from  ha 
easy-chair,  he  angrily  demanded  of 
his  visitor  who  he  was. 

"  I  am  a  clergyman  and  a  ma^ 
trate,"  replied  toe  doctor,  retaining 
his  seat  "  There  is  my  card !"  and 
he  threw  one  upon  the  table. 

The  merchant  took  it  up,  and  eri- 
dently  it  had  some  little  effect,  for, 
after  hastily  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room,  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  fixing 
his  sharp,  grey  eyes  on  his  visitor,  he 
said, — 

"  You  needn't  tell  me  any  more 
about  the  case.  TvereaditalL  Fm 
sorry  the  man's  a  clergyman,  tor  I 
respect  the  Church ;  but  he's  gniltj. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  But 
if  he  wasn't,  the  law  must  take  its 
course.  We  have  made  up  our 
minds  about  that.   He's  humbug 
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youL  I  undentaiid  how  it  is.  Hon- 
our  of  the  doth,  and  all  that.  Don*t 
wonder  at  it.  Natural — very.  I  am 
sorry  for  you,  and  as  I  have  no 
doubt  you  are  a  eentleman,  I  recom- 
mend you  to  wash' your  hands  of  the 
concern.** 

"Never!**  exclaimed  the  doctor. 
"  And  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
also  are  a  gentleman,  I  must  beg 
that  you  will  hear  me  out,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  con- 
vinced of  my  friend*8  innocence.** 
"Your  friend?  Well,  well!** 
"Yes,  my  most  worthy  friend,*' 
repeated  the  doctor,  fervently,  and 
without  attending  to  the  uneasy 
movements  of  his  heaier,  who  ever 
and  anon  turned  over  papers  and 
gave  other  signs  of  impatience,  the 
worthy  advocate  of  the  absent  stated 
his  case  in  full  for  the  third  time  that 
morning,  and  concluded  with  a  i>a- 
thetic  allusion  to  the  pri8oner*s  wife 
and  family. 

"  A  queer  story,  sir !"  observed 
the  meixhant,  with  an  incredulous 
smUe.  "  Mr.  Brown*s  schoolfellow, 
eh?  Mi^ht  be  so.  Boys  don*t 
choose  their  own  companions.  Quite 
as  well  not.  Men  make  sad  mistakes 
in  that  way  sometimes.  Hope  you 
havn*t,  sir.  Pity  that  so  much  zeal 
should  be  thrown  away  upon — Well, 
well,  never  mind !  don't  wish  to  hurt 
our  feelings ;  excited  enough,  I  see ; 
ut  what  would  you  have  me  to  do?'* 
"  Simply  that  you  would  believe 
what  I  have  told  you.'* 

"  Really,  my  good  sir,  I  am  not 
quite  simple  enough  for  that.  One 
can*t  believe  as  one  does  other  things, 
merely  because  one  is  asked;  and, 
therefore,  although  I  greatly  admire 
your  enUiusiasm  in  what  you  be- 
lieve, I  must  b^  respectfully  to  de- 
cline." 

"  Then  I  must  wait  to  see  Mr. 
Brown." 

"  He  won't  be  in  town  to-day. 
It*8  near  one  o*clock.  Your  best 
chance  of  seeing  him,  if  you  really 
think  it  worth  while — which  is  more 
than  I  do — will  be  to  run  down  by» 
one  of  the  coaches  to  his  countty-, 
house  at  Hendon.** 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  as  I 
am  a  stranger  in  the  Citv,  to  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  a  post-cnaise  ?" 

"  By  all  means !  One  of  our  clerks 
shall  go  with  you  to  the  livery 
stables/*  said  the  merchant,  rising  to 
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pull  the  bell,  and  right  glad  to  get 
rid  of  his  visitor,  whom  he  set  down 
as  a  well-meaning,  but  ^;regionsly 
credulous  country  parson. 

It  was  half-past  two  when  the  in- 
defatigable doctor  alighted  at  the 
door  of  an  elegant  mansion,  and  was 
immediately  ushered  into  a  drawing- 
room,  where  all  proclaimed  the  own- 
er*s  wealth  and  excellent  taste,  save 
a  trifle  too  much  of  the  fl;audiness  of 
Oriental  display.  Three  lofty  folding 
windows,  reacning  to  the  floor,  com- 
manded the  park-like  groundis,  and 
that  in  the  centre  stood  open,  ad- 
mitting the  fragrance  of  many  rare 
plants  and  flowers  which  were  fanci« 
fully  grouped  on  the  sloping  velvet 
lawn  tnat  formed  the  foreground  of 
the  view. 

"  And  they  were  playmates  to- 
gether in  boynood !"  sighed  the  doc- 
tor, as  he  paced  the  room,  anxiously 
waiting  the  reply  to  his  inquiry 
whether  the  master  of  the  house  was 
at  home,  and  his  thoughts  ever  re- 
curring to  the  prisoner.  "  How 
diflerent  their  lot,  poor  fellow !  Even 
his  charity  will  scarcely  suffice  to 

Srevent  his  suspecting  that  I  have 
eserted  him." 

The  moments  of  suspense  are  pro- 
verbially long,  and  it  seemed  to  mm 
that  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  though 
the  slow  hand  of  an  elaborately- 
wrought  timepiece  indicated  but 
twenty  minutes  to  three,  when  a  lady 
of  about  five-and-twenty,  dressed 
simply  in  white,  entered  trippingly 
through  the  open  window  from  the 
lawn. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you 
waiting,  sir,"  she  said,  hurriedly; 
"  but  1  happened  to  be  amon^  my 
flowers  at  some  distance.  You  wished 
to  see  my  husband,  but,  as  I  don't 
expect  him  back  much  before  our 
dinner-hour  at  five  " 

"Not  till  five!"  murmured  the 
doctor. 

"  Perhaps  earlier,"  said  the  lady ; 
"  but,  perceiving  by  your  card  that 
you  are  a  clergyman  and  a  stranger, 
X  thought  it  probable  that  your  call 
miffht  relate  to  some  work  of  charity, 
and,"  she  added  with  a  sweet  smile 
that  warmed  the  poor  doctor's  al- 
ipost  sinking  heart,  "  as  they  say  in 
the  ^  City,  such  matters  come  under 
\m^.  department,'  Henry  leaves  all 
to  me,  and  it's  very  good  of  him,  for 
Hike   ^|f?Liv®eto|l0or, 
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jKML  have  lomething  to  tell  me  thai 
will  make  duty  a  pleanire." 

**  God  bless  you,  gentle  lady,  this 
is  almost  too  much  I  Tours  are  the 
first  khid  words  I  have  heard  to- 
day." 

"  Begging  is  hard  work,  I  know — 
but — my  dear  sir  I  what  is  the  mat- 
ter f  Are  you  unwell  ?  What  can 
I  oflfer  you  r' 

I  believe  I  ntust  trespass  upon 
you  for  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit.** 

"  Then,  not  another  word  till  you 
have  taken  them!**  said  the  lady, 
ringing  the  bell,  which  was  instantly 
answered. 

"  What  a  world  this  would  be  if 
men  had  women's  hearts  !**  exclaimed 
the  doctor. 

"  A  very  prett)^  world,  indeed  !** 
said  the  lady,  tauffbing.  ^  Only  think 
what  a  debffhtfdi  figure  they  would 
cut  when  there  was  a  battle  to  be 
fbught !  All  running  away.  I  am 
sure  I  should.  Now  don*t  try  to 
laugh,  for  I  see  you  can't,  but  take 
your  wine.  Fill  the  glass,  William, 
li^ow  give  it  to  me.  Now,  doctor," 
and  presenting  it  to  him,  she  stood 
looking  down  on  the  elderly  clcr^- 
man  with  an  expression  of  feminme 
anxiety  for  his  recovery,  oddly  blen- 
ded with  a  smile  still  {^laying  about 
her  mouth,  and  resulting  from  the 
whimsical  picture  her  imagination 
had  sketched. 

"  Thank  you.  God  bless  you!" 
said  the  doctor,  lifting  the  glass  to 
his  parched  lips,  and,  as  he  looked 
up  at  the  singular,  but  very  pleasant 
countenance,  it  struck  him  that  he 
had  recently  seen  one  very  similar, 
but  was  unable  at  the  moment  to 
recollect  where.  Of  two  things,  how- 
ever, he  ftlt  certain ;  and  those  were, 
diat  she  was  well  worthy  of  being 
taken  into  his  confidence,  and  that 
his  best  policy  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  gam  the  lady  over  to  his  cause 
before  the  arrival  of  the  husband. 
Therefore,  when  he  was  sufliciently 
recovered,  he  began  his  singular  tale 
of  trouble  for  the  fourth  time  that 
morning;  but  in  the  present  case, 
deemed  it  better  to  excite  his  fiiir 
hearer's  sympathy  by  a  preliminary 
description  of  the  curate's  retired 
domestic  life  and  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  having  so  done,  he  was 
observing,  "  But  you  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, my  good  lady,  that  the  gentle- 

^  I         of  is  a  mere  harmless, 
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useless  man;  for  the  ehaitge  he,  with 
his  humble  means,  has  efi&ted  in  the 
village  of  Milfield  " 

•'Milfieldr  exclaimed  the  lady; 
"how  extraordinary!  Surely  yon 
are  not  speaking  of  Mr.  Meadows  T 

"  That  is  my  friend's  name  T  re- 
plied the  astonished  doctor. 

This  led  to  an  explanation  thai 
Mrs.  Brown  was  the  sister  of  the  fiur 
Sacharissa,  who  had  so  entiiusiaflti- 
cally  patronised  the  curate's  poetical 
effusions.  There  was  a  volome  of 
his  poems  elegantly  bound  lyii^  on 
the  table,  and  the  lady,  taking  it  in 
her  hand,  observed,— 

So,  you  see,  he  is  already  one  of 
our  acquaintance;  and  we  had  once 
a  hone  of  claiminff  him  aa  an  old 
fHena  and  schoolfellow  of  my  hus- 
band's, but  the  Christian  name  did 
not  agree." 

"  It  was  the  only  act  Hke  deccft 
he  ever  practised,"  said  the  doctor ; 
"  his  name  is  Henry  Brown  Mea- 
dows !" 

"Ah!  how  delighted  my  Hemy 
will  be!"  exclaimed  the  kdy.  "Well, 
go  on  with  your  Story,  and  aak  what 
you  like,  for  he  will  do  any  thinfrfiu' 
nis  old  companion,  of  whom  he  ohen 
talks,  but  could  never  trace,  and  only 
had  a  vague  notion  was  intended  fbr 
one  of  the  learned  professions." 

What  subsequenUy  passed  between 
them  may  safdy  be  left  to  the  rea- 
der's imagination ;  and  of  Mr.  Hemy 
Brown  it  is  needful  only  to  say,  that 
he  was  one  on  whom  the  sun  of 
India  had  shone  for  a  few  years,  but 
the  sun  of  prosperi^  ever.  The 
death  of  a  relative  had  left  him  Bt  an 
early  period  of  life  at  the  bead  of  a 
lat^  mercantile  establishment,  and  in 
po^ession  of  superabundant  wealth ; 
and,  what  was  far  more  important  to 
his  happiness,  still  retaining  the  fireah, 
warm  feelhigs  and  cfaeetfVdness  of 
youth,  so  rarely  preserved  amid  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  more  aranoos 
struggle  with  the  world. 

lie  returned  home  from  a  moraine 
ride  about  four  o'clock,  listened  wim 
deep  interest  to  a  brief  outline  of  the 
curate's  position  fh>m  the  ItpB  of  lias 
wife,  shook  the  worthy  and  delu^ited 
doctor  warmly  by  the  nand,  andwfth 
the  confident  assurance  of  one  on 
whose  enterprises  FfNrtnne  never 
fh)wned,  said,— 
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hav«  somethiog  for  dinner  directly, 
Jane,  and  then  we*ll  go  to  town,  and 
— poor  fellow!  Ha,  ha!  I  really 
cairt  help  laughing.  Jutt  like  him  I 
He  was  always  ready  to  do  any  thing 
for  any  of  us,  except  telling  an  un- 
truth, and  that  he  never  would.** 

During  their  hasty  dinner  and 
subsequent  ride  to  town  in  the  mer- 
chant s  carriage,  the  doctor  made 
known  every  particular  of  Mr.  Mea- 
dows* situation  and  prospects,  and 
the  nature  of  the  charge  more  im- 
mediately pressing  upon  him  by  the 
evidenee  of  81ater  the  broker ;  and 
the  consequence  was  that,  on  enter- 
ing the  city,  Mr.  Brown  desired  to 
be  driven  to  his  CQunting-house, 
where  he  alighted  and  had  a  brief 
interview  with  one  of  his  derks,  pre- 
vious to  proceeding  to  the  prison, 
where,  as  before  related,  they  fbund 
the  curate  just  completuig  the  sale  of 
his  oop3rright. 

It  was  not  till  an  after  period  that 
the  happy  doctor  attempted  any 
ndmite  detail  of  his  hopes  and  dis- 
^pointments  during  that  fatiguing 
My,  but  enough  was  said  to  convince 
the  prisoner  of  the  warmth  and  value 
of  his  firiendly  exertions,  and  his 
gratitude  was  in  proportion,  while  he 
compared  himself  to  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den,  and  silently  oflTercd  up 
thanks  for  his  wonderftu  deliverance. 

Then,  when  the  two  long  sepa- 
rated friends  were  conversing  toge- 
ther, Dr.  Barlow  sat,  with  enviable 
fedings  of  self-complacency,  listening 
and  g^ng  upon  them.  Amply  was 
he  repaid  for  the  harassing  toil  of 
the  morning ;  but,  great  as  was  their 
delight  at  meeting,  he  had  it  in  his 
power  by  a  word  to  nudce  them  hap- 
pier yet.  Therefore,  widting  till  the 
ebulfition  of  the  kindred  twain  had 
somewhat  subsided,  he  drew  from 
Iris  pocket  the  result  of  his  successful 
d^lotoacy  with  the  bishop,  and,  pre- 
senting it  to  Mr.  Meadows,  said, — 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  deliveriiiff 
this  into  the  nands  of  its  rightful 
owiier,  the  rector  of  fcinbury.** 

The  curate's  hand  shook  as  he  re« 
cdved  it.  He  turned  it  round  once 
hesitatingly,  then,  with  a  look  of 
sorrowfm  resignation,  laid  it  on  the 
table,  and  murmured, — 

"It  is  too  late!" 

"  What  can  vou  mean,  my  dear 
fMlow?"  excmimed  the  doctor. 
"  There  the  presentation  is,  signed, 
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sealed,  and  delivered.  Ton  hare 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  down  and 
take  possession.** 

Instead  of  repljring,  Mr.  Meadows 
arose,  and  taking  fVom  his  portfolio 
the  rough  copy  of  his  letter  of  re- 
nouncement to  his  diocesan  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  his  fHend,  and  then 
retreated  to  a  comer  of  the  apart- 
ment to  conceal  his  emotion,  for 
thoughts  of  the  dear  ones  at  home 
lay  heavy  on  his  spirit.  When  the 
doctor  had  read  the  letter  he  clasped 
his  hands  together  and  looked  up 
vrith  an  air  of  astonishment  and  de- 
spair, and  then,  without  comment, 
passed  it  to  the  merchant,  on  whom 
the  perusal  acted  in  a  very  differ^t 
wav,  fbr  he  had  no  sooner  got  to  the 
end  than,  as  if  he  had  been  reading 
of  a  victorjr,  he  shouted, "  Glorious ! 
and,  jumping  up,  ran  to  the  curate, 
and,  tnrowinff  an  arm  round  him  as 
in  the  days  of  boyhood,  Inrou^t  him 
forward  to  the  light,  exdaimme, — 

"  Bravo,  bravo,  my  dear  fWlow  I 
I  wish  I  could  make  you  a  bishop. 
But,  though  I  can't  oo  that  I  can 
make  you  a  rector,  and  I  will, 

my  dear  fHend,"  stammered  Mr. 
Meadows,  I  cannot  listen  to  any 
thing  of  that  kind.   Do  not— do  not, 

I  b^^  and  his  lips  quivered. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  me  ?'* 

**  Quite  enough,'*  replied  Mr. 
Brown.  And  then,  in  a  olunt,  dic- 
tatorial way,  acquired  bv  the  habit  of 
command,  he  continued,  "  I  will  not 
be  contradicted.  And  here.  Dr.  Bar- 
low, I  call  you  to  witness  that  I 
promise  to  buy  for  our  worthy  fHend 
the  first  valuable  presentatron  that 
comes  into  the  market.  There,  that's 
settled!  So  let  us  sit  down  acjain 
and  have  a  litUe  quiet  chat.  ESess 
me,  I  have  quite  heated  myself  I  I 
should  like  uncommonly  to  have  n 
fflass  of  wine.  What  utve  v<m  eot 
m  those  bottles^  Meadows?  You 
vrere  not  used  to  be  stingy  with  your 
good  things  at  school  I" 

And  so,  talking  at  random,  to 
drown  the  curates  incoherent  at- 
tempts at  expressing  ftelini^s  too  deep 
for  words,  and  give  him  time  to  re* 
cover  equanimi^,  the  gendrous  mer- 
chant bustled  about  and  summoned 
the  turnkey  to  bring  dean  glasses. 
The  man,  who  had  been  listenmg  at 
the  door,  promised  immediate  com- 
plmnce;  and  then,  with  an  obse- 
quious bow,  inqnlTci  Ihe^^ei^emeB 
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had  any  letters  for  the  post,  as  it 
wanted  but  a  quarter  to  seven. 

"Friday  night!"  exclaimed  the 
doctor.  **  Yes,  I  must  write.  Give 
me  pen  and  paper;  I  had  utterly 
forgotten  my  nock.  How  will  you 
manage,  Meadows  ?** 

**  Manage  what  P"  inquired  the 
curate,  as  though  waking  from  a 
dream. 

"  Your  Sunday  dutv.  No  wonder 
if  it  escaped  your  recollection." 

No.  Here  is  a  letter  that  I  had 
written,  but  as  the  bookseller  told 
me  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to- 
morrow, and  Mr.  Brown  says  so 
likewise,  I  shall  take  the  coach 
and  

I  shall  not  part  with  either  of 
you,"  said  the  merchant;  "  1*11  pro- 
vide for  both  your  duties.  Leave 
that  to  me." 

Sir!"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
curate,  shocked,  even  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, at  the  unbecoming  levitv  of 
the  proposition.  No.  it  has  been 
my  misfortune  to  have  inflicted  a 
tamt  on  the  clerical  character,  but  as 
long  as  I  have  a  church  intrusted  to 
my  care  I  will  not  neglect  it.  The 
thought  that  it  might  not  be  opened 
next  Sunday  is  far  more  painful  than 
this  imprisonment,  which,  after  all,  is 
but  a  personal  and  unavoidable  dis- 
grace, whereas  the  omission  of  divine 
service  would  be  a  wilful,  public  in- 
jury to  Religion." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  my  dear 
fellow ! "  said  the  merchant.  "  I 
pledge  you  my  word  that  your  duty 
shall  be  almost  as  well  penormed  as 
if  you  were  there,  for  I  will  get  a 
friend  of  mine  to  run  down,  though 
I  did  intend  to  have  applied  at  tnc 
St.  Paul*s  Coffee-house,  where  there 
are  always  plenty  of  snare  hands  to 
be  found;  and  so  one  of  them  must  do 
for  you,  doctor." 


into  visions  of  the  fiiture,  firom  wbkh 
he  would  suddenly  arouse  hims^, 
and,  calmlv  smiling,  gaze  upon  his 
visitors  ymh  glistening  eyes,  as  he 
breathed  his  silent  thanks  to  Him 
who  had  been  pleased  to  incline  to- 
wards him  the  hearts  of  two  such 
ftiends  in  the  hour  of  his  tribulation. 

After  leaving  their  imprisoned 
host,  the  two  gentlemen  were  walkii^ 
arm-in-arm  towards  the  doctors 
hotel,  when  the  mercliant  ohserved 
that,  as  it  would  be  but  little  out  of 
their  way,  he  should  like  just  to  look 
in  at  Nash's  book-auction,  as  he  was 
convinced  that  that  worthy  had  Bosoe 
dirty  scheme  of  profit  in  view ;  and 

Presently  the  mystery  was  revealed 
y  a  spectacle  that  almost  excited  the 
worthy  magistrate  to  commit  a  breadi 
of  the  peace.  Upon  the  windows  of 
a  shop,  m  the  illuminated  interior  of 
which  was  Nash  in  his  rostrum,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  buyers,  were 
exhibited  for  public  attraction  two 
immense  placards,  announcing  far 
sale,  A  Volume  of  Poems,  by  the 
REVEREND ! !  Henry  Meadows,  a 
CLERGYMAN  of  the  CHURCH  of 
ENGLAND ! !  now  imfkisosbd  in 
one  of  his  Majesty's  gaols  on  a  cbai^ge 
of  FORGERY!!!"  the  cai»tal  let- 
ters being  of  a  size  to  be  r^  acros 
the  street. 

^  This  is  infamous  I "  exclaimed 
the  indicrnant  doctor ;    I  vrill  go  in 

and  

Hush,  hush  !  Gently,  my  good 
sir,"  said  the  merchant  "Any  in- 
terruption would  but  increase  the 
notonetv.  I  see  he  has  a  peaoe- 
officer  there,  and  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  catch  you." 

And,  as  he  literally  dragged  tbe 
poor  doctor  away,  he  addedriaagh* 

"  A  capital  advertising  paragruib 
it  would  make !    One cier^fmuit&c 
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can*t  be  in  too  many  hands ;  and  as 
for  the  author's  character,  we  will 
take  care  of  that;* 

The  doctor  was  at  length  reluct- 
antly induced  to  let  matters  take 
their  course,  and  on  tliat  night  the 
aspirations  of  the  poet  of  the  valley 
and  the  hill -side,  were  realised, 
under  influences  little  dreamt  of  in 
his  meditative  moods,  by  the  sale  of 
all  the  printed  copies  of  his  works, 
and  their  subsequent  perusal  by  an 
eager,  if  not  a  discerning  public. 

The  history  of  the  transaction  was, 
that  Nash,  ever  on  the  look  out  for 
bargains,  had  been  for  some  time  in 
treaty  with  the  publishers  for  the 
"remainder;",  but  they  could  not 
a^pree  on  terms  till  the  Thursday 
wnen  he  (not  they)  had  seen  an  ac- 
count of  Mr.  M^ows's  awkward 
position  at  the  police-office.  Then 
he  purchased  the  lot  (of  which  they 
were  heartily  tired)  cheap  enough ; 
and  when  the  author  was  afterwards 
apprehended,  and  appeared  to  be  in 
a  fair  way  to  the  gallows,  the  specu- 
lator conffratulatal  himself  exceed- 
in^y,  aiKl  acted,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  golden  hopes  of  an  immense 
sale  during  the  public  excitement 
consequent  upon  the  trial,  imprison- 
ment, and  execution  of  a  clergyman. 

Seldom  have  the  private  affairs  of 
a  poor  curate  caused  an  equal  sensa- 
tion in  so  many  quarters  as  did  those 
of  Mr.  ^Meadows  on  the  day  of  his 
liberation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
bishop,  having  returned  to  the  coun- 
try, there  received  his  letter  in  due 
course  by  the  general  post,  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  his  equanimity 
for  the  day;  and,  to  any  one  who 
could  have  looked  in  upon  his  pri- 
vacy, he  would  have  appeared  alter- 
nately an  object  of  admiration  or 
pity,  not  perhaps  without  a  little  of 
the  ludicrous,  as  he  was  swayed  to 
and  fro  by  the  nervous  dread  of  pub- 
lic censure,  and  a  strong  desire  not 
to  withdraw  his  patronage  from  one 
whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent. 
It  was  a  sharp  struck  between 
duty  and  inclination,  and  the  worthy 
prelate  was  compelled  to  call  in  his 
confidential  fHend  and  secretary  as 
umpire,  and  resolve  to  abide  by  his 
decision,  which  was,  that  the  rectory 
of  Kinbury  should  be  forthwith 
otherwise  disposed  of  to  prevent 
scandal  to  the  Church ;  and  that  he 
who  had  so  magnanimously  aban- 


doned his  claim,  had  thereby  done 
much  toward  retrieving  his  charac- 
ter, but  was  not  just  then  the  sort  of 
person  to  be  held  up  as  a  pattern  for 
the  admiration  of  the  public  and  the 
imitation  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

While  a  member  of  the  hierarchy 
was  thus  perplexed  by  the  prisoner  s 
case,  it  had  excited  much  greater 
commotion  in  the  mansion  of  a  tem- 
poral, or  rather  a  temporary  lord, 
called  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
There  was  much  shaking  of  heads, 
and  interchange  of  siffuincant  looks 
among  the  inferior  omci^  indicat- 
ing that  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon way  was  passing,  as  their  supe- 
riors whispered  togemer  by  twos  and 
threes,  and  first  one,  ana  then  an- 
other of  the  about-to-be  "sitting 
aldermen,*'  retired  to  a  private  room 
to  confer  with  a  stranger  in  a  coun- 
sellor's wig,  and  a  gentleman  who 
had  brougnt  him  in  his  own  car- 
riage, and  who,  it  was  whispered, 
was  no  less  a  person  than  an  East 
India  director.  Then  came  a  gen- 
tleman about  whom  there  could  be 
no  mistake^  as  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  banking  firm,  and  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  England;  and  he,  shaken 
from  his  wonted  demure  propriety 
of  conduct,  looked  marvellously  flus- 
tered when  summoned  to  the  con- 
clave, where  also,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  short  time,  was  reauired  the  pre- 
sence of  an  elderly  clergyman,  who 
had  been  previously  admitted  to  the 
high  honour  of  a  long  private  inter- 
view with  his  dvic  temporary  lord- 
ship. 

It  was  altogether  a  very  mysteri- 
ous piece  of  business,  and  was  never 
clearly  understood  by  the  under- 
lings ;  nor  may  the  particulars  of  aU 
the  various  influences  therein  at 
work,  like  the  hidden  wheels  of  de- 
licate machinery,  be  exposed  to  pub- 
lic view.  Subsequent  research,  how- 
ever, enables  us  to  affirm,  that  the 
main  spring  of  the  movement  was 
self-interest  (a  term  conservative  of 
character  as  weU  as  of  money) ;  and 
that  the  winder  up  to  set  all  in  ac- 
tion was  our  East  India  merchant, 
whose  chief  implement  for  the  pur- 
pose was  the  snrewd  motive -pene- 
trating intellect  of  a  world-practised 
counsellor,  cunningly  learned  in  the 
law,  with  whom  he  and  the  worthy 
doctor  had  passed  some  explanatory 
hours  on  the  preceding  mght,  and 
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part  of  whose  hx  lees  brief  memo- 
nuida  OB  the  sabjeet  ran  as  follows, — 

"  Irregularity  of  conunittal  P 
Threaten  aldermen  with  action  for 
^se  imprisonment;  injury  to  pri- 
soner's prospects  in  the  Church,  fto. 
Idem  bankers  for  commutation.  All 
in  private,  if  possible.  See  that  the 
broker  witness  is  really  out  of  the 
way  early  in  the  morning.  Stress 
on  bMl  already  given,**  &c.  &c. 

Now  the  poor,  friendless,  lethargic 
(and  ccmsequently,  supposed  to  oe 
drunken)  prisoner,  had  certainly 
been  treated  in  a  very  off-hand  sort 
of  ¥ray ;  and,  as  when  the  cry  of  **  a 
mad  dogT*  is  raised,  even  humane 
persons  nave  no  objection  to  a  shot 
at  the  unfortunate  animal,  so  had  it 
been  with  him.  He  was  prejudged 
by  the  general  belief  in  the  pre- 
vious police  report,  and  his  im- 
prisonment had  been  hurriedly  de- 
cided on  after  a  feshion  that  mi^ht 
have  passed  unquestioned  in  mne 
cases  out  of  ten ;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
with  little  stretch  of  the  needful 
dvic  authority,  where  there  was  such 
^ound  for  suspicion  and  fVirther 
mquiry;  but,  as  with  most  things 
done  in  haste,  fault  might  be  found 
by  a  rigorous  investigator  like  the 
astute  practised  pleader  in  criminal 
courts,  who  so  handled  the  matter  as 
(according  to  his  own  phrase)  ^  to 
make  the  aldermen  shake  in  their 
shoes.'*  But  whether  they  really  did 
undergo  such  trepidation,  or,  if  they 
did,  whether  it  was  caused  solely  by 
his  eloquent  fulminations  may  l>e 
questioned,  inasmuch  as  the  three 
who  were  implicated  had  profitable 
annual  dealings  with  the  firm  of 
Henry  Brown  and  Co. ;  and,  more- 
over, his  lordship  himself  had  made 
divers  strenuous,  but  hitherto  vain 
efforts,  to  ^'get  in"  with  the  said 
firm.  However,  to  do  his  lordship 
justice,  he    maintained  the  diimity 


This  enuQeiati<m  from  their  dnef 
magistrate  being,  as  one  of  the  alder- 
men observed,  "  a  clencher,"  makes 
it  needless  to  dive  deeper  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  conclave,  and,  there- 
fore, we  proceed  to  relate  that,  not 
many  minutes  after,  Mr.  Brown  de- 
scended fVom  his  carrif^  at  the 
entrance  of  the  prison,  and,  followed 
by  the  worthy  doctor,  both  runnh^ 
like  a  couple  of  schoolboys,  made 
their  way  to  the  expectant  curate, 
with  whom  (each  taking  possessioii 
of  an  arm)  they  presently  returned, 
remounted  into  the  carriage,  and 
were  driven  back  to  the  MansioD 
House,  where  the  quondam  suspected 
forger's  reception  differed  consider- 
ably firom  the  usual  guarded  atten- 
tion paid  to  inmates  of  the  Pouldy 
Counter. 

There  might,  perhaps,  be  some 
lack  of  easy  el^nce  in  the  de- 
meanour of  the  gentlemen  of  tiie 
aldermanic  gown,  when  blurting  out 
such  brief  remarks  as  "  Don't  sec 
what  else  to  do "  Only  witness  not 
forthcoming;"  "All  a  mistake f 
**  Ends  of  justice  perfectly  satisfied;" 
"  Mr.  Brown  answerable  fbr  the  re- 
verend gentleman;"  **  Shameful  li- 
cense  of  the  press,*'  &c  Ac^  addressed 
to  each  other  in  a  deprecatory  style, 
till  the  lord-mayor,  with  a  counte- 
nance of  lambent  hospitality,  said,— 

"Well,  well,  settle  it  amongst 
yourselves !  Tve  ordered  lunch,  and, 
as  Mr.  Brown's  friend  is  a  country 
clergyman,  and  so  perhaps  has  not 
seen  our  interior,  I  say,  let  ui  go!" 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  worn,  be 
commencea  a  dignified  retreat  into 
the  interior  magnificent  apartments, 
followed  by  a  train  of  ffuests,  in  tbe 
centre  of  which  was  toe  mudi-ad- 
miring  curate  and  hii  friendly  sap- 
porters. 

What  passed  afterwards  may  be 
understood  fVom  the  prisoner's  dn- 
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deed,  both  to  body  and  nund,  vras 
the  piit«  air  of  Hendon  and  the  sis- 
terly attentions  of  his  amiable  hostess ; 
hat  more  than  all  was  his  sjmit  re- 
lieved by  one  kind,  considerate  task 
that  she  had  jierformed  in  secret.  It 
was  the  penning,  with  feminine  de- 
licacy of  tact  and  feeling,  an  account 
of  his  recent  dilemma  and  fortunate 
discovery  of  his  dd  schoolfellow,  and 
somewhat  more,  that  caused  a  glow 
in  the  good  man's  heart  and  cheek 
when  perusing  the  letter  which  she 
frankly  plac^  before  him  on  his 
propowd  of  writing  to  Milfield.  Lay- 
ing down  the  neatly  indited  manu- 
Bcnpt,  his  looks,  far  more  than  a  few 
incoherent  words,  expressed  his  feel- 
ings. 

"  Henry  and  I  must  have  our 
own  way  now  we  have  found  you  at 
last,**  said  she,  with  lively  decision. 
**  We  have  long  been  seeking  you, 
and  though  you  and  I  have  never  met 
before,  we  have  often,  as  you  pjoets 
say,  *  conversed  together  in  spirit.* 
Kay,  look  not  surpnsed ;  behold  the 
evidence  !**  and  she  placed  in  his 
hand  the  superbly  bound  copy  of  his 
little  volume,  charmingly  ^  illus- 
trated** by  the  indefatigable  pencil 

her  sister,  and  added,  I  assure 
you  it  is  one  of  my  great  ft.vourites.** 

How  could  a  poet  refuse  any  thing 
to  a  lady  of  sucn  correct  taste  ?  Our 
eurate  could  not,  and  little  more  was 
said  ere  he  quietly  resigned  himself 
unto  her  gentle  spiriting;'*  and 
warning  space  warns  us  to  record  the 
pleasant  results  with  all  due  brevity. 

Mr.  Meadovrs  wrote  a  few  hasty 
lines  to  his  Eliza,  stating  where  he 
was,  that  the  tune  of  his  return  was 
tinoertain,  and  begging  her  to  act 
according  to  her  own  feelings  in  any 
matter  that  might  be  propcied  to  her 
by  their  friend  Bachanssa,  who  would 
receive  a  letter  from  her  sister  by  the 
same  post. 

Now  Mrs.  Meadows,  though  oeea- 
nonally  wondering,  had  not  felt  un- 
easy  during  the  week  at  her  husband's 
silence,  which  she  attributed  to  the 
law's  delay  in  the  transfer  of  such  a 
considerable  property  as  the  rectory  of 
Kinbury ;  and  when  Saturday's  post 
arrived  without  bringing  her  a  letter, 
she  confidently  expected  his  return  at 
latest  on  Sunday  morning.  Instead 
of  him,  however,  a  strange  clergyman 
arrived,  and  could  only  inform  her 
tAat  Mr.  M^owa  was  unexpectedly 


detained  in  London,  that  being,  in 
fact,  all  he  knew  from  the  merchants 
hasty  note.  It  seemed  rather  strange 
to  the  good  lady,  and  her  mind  was 
scarcely  easy  when  she  wenf  to 
church,  where  almost  every  ap- 
peared expressive  of  some  deep  feel- 
ing that  she  could  not  comprenend ; 
and,  on  her  return  home,- it  seemed 
to  her  as  though  the  eyes  of  many 
were  fixed  upon  her  and  the  children 
with  pitying  looks.  Then,  again,  at 
the  afternoon  service,  when  the 
church  was  unusually  crowded,  the 
same  mysterious  change  was  still 
more  unquestionably  apparent ;  and 
on  her  way  back  to  the  vicarage,  a 
word  or  two  indicating  that  some 
fearful  news  was  abroad  caught  her 
ear. 

The  mails  were  not  then  so  rapid 
in  their  transit  as  at  present.  »he 
had  still  half-an-hour  to  wait  for 
the  delivery  of  letters,  and  anxiously 
was  it  passed.  Then  came  her  hus- 
band's brief  and  enigmatical  note. 
It  was  the  shortest  she  had  ever  re- 
ceived from  hun,  and  while  she  en- 
deavoured to  be  thankftil  that  he 
was  alive  and  well,  she  fielt  convinced 
that  something  important  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  Again  she  read  his 
letter.  The  rectory  was  not  men- 
tioned. Could  the  bishop  have  so 
cruelly  deceived  him  as  to  withdraw 
his  promise  ?  Suspense  were  intole- 
rable. It  were  better  to  know  the 
worst,  and  so  the  poor  lady  set  out  on 
foot  to  Hawton  Vicarage ;  and  again, 
as  she  hurried  through  the  village,  the 
fkees  of  those  she  met  wore  the  same 
Strang  aspect,  while  some  who  weie 
standmg  at  their  doors  went  in  at 
her  approach,  instead  of  waiting  the 
accustomed  greeting. 

How  she  reached  Hawton  she  after- 
wards declared  she  knew  not,  but  she 
must  have  walked  very  fast  as  the 
by-foot  post  had  not  yet  arrived. 
We  must  pass  over  the  reading  of 
Mrs.  Brown's  explanatory  letter. 
There  were  tears  or  sympathy  and  of 
joy  from  the  ladies,  and  at  last,  after 
pufiing  and  blowing,  and  pacing  the 
room  with  the  hope  of  maintaining 
the  di^ty  of  numhood,  the  obese 
vicar  himself  took  a  seat  in  the  comer 
and  fairly  blubbered  like  a  child. 

Then  came  consultation.  It  was 
not  long.  Mrs.  Meadows  was  to  ac- 
company Sacharissa  to  Hendon,  leav- 
ing the  little  ones  to  the  kmdxare  of 
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Mrs.  Brammell,  an  arranjremeut  in 
which  her  husband  heartuy  Joined, 
oboenring  that  the  sight  of  their 
merry  little  faces  would  do  him  good ; 
and  no  sooner  were  these  prelimina- 
ries settled,  than  the  clergyman  who 
had  officiated  at  Milfield  made  his 
appearance,  and  produced  a  letter 
from  his  friend  tne  merchant,  au- 
thorising him  to  claim  the  two  tra- 
velling ladies  as  his  postchaise  com- 
pani<m8  home. 

By  great  exertions  on  the  part  of 
Martha,  who  rose  for  the  purpose 
long  before  daylight,  all  was  ready 
for  her  mistresses  departure  by  ten 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  when 
Mrs.  Brammell  came  in  the  carriage 
with  her  niece  in  exchangje  for  the 
curate's  darlings,  who,  liavmg  never 
before  been  separated  for  a  dajr  from 
dear  mamma,  were  only  reconciled  to 
the  promised  treat  of  a  nice  ride  to 
Hawton  by  being  told  tliat  she  was 
going  to  fetch  deu*  papa  back. 

The  journey  to  Hendon,  indudmg 
anight  at  a  country  inn,  passed  with- 
out any  adventure ;  and  on  Tuesday 
evening  Mrs.  Meadows  was  walking 
in  the  merchant's  beautiful  ground^ 
listening  to  her  husband's  narrative 
with  especial  wonder  and  deep  gra- 
titude. Mr.  Brown  and  the  doctor 
had  been  absent  since  the  preceding 
morning,  being,  in  fact,  busily  en- 
gaged m  the  cause  they  had  so 
warmly  espoused ;  and  the  first  fmit 
of  their  exertions  was  a  letter  from 
the  bishop,  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  our  curate's  resignation  of 
Kinbury  Rectory  as  a  most  becoming 
act  ^  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  for  which  he  held  himself  per- 
sonally obli^.  **But,"  continued 
the  letter, "  till  your  present  circum- 
stances are  materially  changed,  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  my  duty  as  well  as  a 
kindness  to  yourself  to  request  that 
you  will  cease  to  officiate  in  your 
parish,  which  I  pledge  myself  sh^ 
not  be  nq^lected ;  and,  if  you  vdue 


So  we  have  nothing  to  do  bat  enjoy 
ourselves and  she  smOed  archly  at 
her  sister,  who  replied, — 

No,  nothing  else — nothing  else  T 

And,  starting  up,  tripped  away  to 
the  pianoforte,  and  began  pUyiiu[  and 
warbling  her  fitvourite  air,  ^  Lto  let 
us  cheiSh,  ^c" 

The  merchant  returned  in  hkh 
spirits  without  the  doctor,  who,  he 
said,  had  promised  before  I<Mig  to 
make  up  for  the  shortness  of  his 
visit,  ^  An  arrangement  which,**  ob- 
served Mr.  Brown,  ^  suits  me  par- 
ticularly just  now,  as  business  will 
compel  me  to  go  to  town  every  d^, 
f<Nr  I  could  hardly  act  toward  hmi 
^vith  the  freedom  I  must  take  with 
my  old  schoolfellow,  who  will  not,  I 
trust,  find  himself  dull  in  the  oom- 
panv  of  these  ladies." 

The  sisters  promised  to  do  tibeir 
best  to  amuse  him,  and  kept  their 
word  by  planning  excursbns  for 
every  morning,  and  contriving  always 
to  have  some  additional  guests  at  toe 
dinner-table.  And  thus  the  week 
passed  awav,  and  they  entered  upon 
another,  wnen  the  curate  began  to 
feel  much  dissatisfied  wiUi  the  usekss 
dependent  life  he  was  leading,  and 
having  with  difficulty  caught  an  €S^ 
portunity  of  speaking  with  his  friend 
alone,  he  opened  his  mind  unto  him 
by  announcing  his  resolution  of  ac- 
cepting any  curacy  that  might  offer, 
and  conduded,  with  a  sigh, — 

Since  I  must  leave  Milfield,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  where  I  go  .^ 

Why  should  you  be  so  parad  to 
Milfield  ?"  inquired  the  merchant 

"It  hath,'^  replied  the  curate, 
"  pleased  Ilim,  whose  servant  I  pro- 
fess to  be,  to  smile  on  my  humble  en- 
deavours there.  The  husbandman 
who  has  buried  the  seed  in  the 
ground  rejoiceth  at  beholding  it 
springing  forth  with  fair  promise  for 
the  future  harvest,  and  even  so,  and 
much  more,  hath  my  spirit.  Alas! 
my  friend,  I  sometimes  fincy  that  my 
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So  he  fesincted  himself  to  observ- 
ing,— 

"Your  feelings  do  you  credit, 
Meadows ;  but  we  must  have  nothing 
done  in  haste,  pcurHcularly  as  my  dear 
Jane  has  planned  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise for  you  in  a  day  or  two." 

And  here  the  private  conference 
was  broken  up  by  the  sudden  en- 
trance of  the  lady  spoken  of,  who  had 
for  some  days  conducted  herself  as 
if  Teally  determined  that  the  two  old 
schoolullows  should  never  be  toge- 
ther by  themselves. 

The  ''agreeable  surprise"  took 
place  on  the  following  evening,  when 
a  iamily  travelling-coach,  with  an 
abundance  of  luggage  on  the  roof, 
and  a  stout  elderly,  and  thin  young 
gentleman  sitting  on  the  barouche- 
seat  in  front,  came  slowly  round  the 
sweeping  gravel-road  to  the  house, 
while  the  youn^  eentleman,  turning 
round,  thrust  his  head  into  the  front 
window,  and  the  senior  concealed  his 
face  with  a  handkerchief. 

"Who  can  they  be?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Bro>vn. 

But  she  was  a  poor  dissembler,  and 
the  effort  at  simulated  astonishment 
was  rendered  negative  by  the  man- 
tling delight  that  overspread  her 
countenance. 

"  Somebody  we  are  intimate  with, 
of  course,  or  they  would  not  come  in 
this  unceremonious  way,"  observed 
her  sister;  "so  Fll  go  iJie  window, 
pome,  Mrs.  Meadows,  perhaps  you 
may  know  something  of  them." 

**  That  is  very  unlikely,"  said  the 
good  lady,  suffering  herself  reluct- 
antly to  be  led  to  tne  window ;  but 
the  moment  she  reached  it  certain 
shrill  voices  from  the  interior  of  the 
carriage  exclaimed  joyously, "  There's 
mamma !  dear  mamma !"  and  the  thin 
young  gentleman  turned  round  and 
displayed  the  lauffhing  face  of  Charles 
Hunter,  while  nis  fat  companion 
dropped  his  handkerchief,  and  be- 
hold! he  was  no  other  than  the 
vicac  of  Hawton,  lookmg  almost 
happy. 

What  then  passed  in  quick  time 
between  parents  and  chUdrcn  may  be 
imagined.  The  sisters  took  charge 
of  dear  aunt  Brammell,  while  her 
spouse  was  led  by  the  merchant  into 
the  dining-room,  where  the  dessert 
and  wine  had  been  suffered  to  re- 
main for  the  expected  ''surprising" 
guest;  ^who,  nothmg  loth,  BGsJm 
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himself,  emptied  a  glass  in  haste,  and 
then  ejaculated, — 

"Terrible  dusty!  Ugh !  Know  all 
about  it.  Hope  you'll  manage.  Good 
fellow,  Barlow ;  wish  I  was  as  thin ! 
Bishop,  too:  ugh!  Want  a  few 
hundreds!  Ready.  What's  money 
to  a  good  neighbour  ?  £h  ?  Ugh ! 
Capital  Madeira!  Taste  the  ]^rt. 
Shocking  bad  on  the  road!  Dined 
•  early.  Ilope  you'll  give  us  some 
supper !   Eh  ?^  &c  &c 

It  will  be  recollected  that  his  child- 
ren were  present  when  our  curate  re- 
ceived the  bishop's  letter  at  the 
vicarage,  and  consequently  under- 
stood that  their  father  ha(i,  in  some 
way,  become  a  great  man.  There- 
fore, when  they  were  removed  to 
Hawton,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  vraited  on  by  men  and 
maid-servants,  and  subsequently  tra- 
velled in  a  grand  carriage,  they  at- 
tributed all  to  his  new  position  in 
life ;  but  whatever  their  little  fancies 
had  imagined  of  living  in  a  larger 
house  and  with  more  comforts  was 
far  surpassed  by  what  met  their  won- 
dering eyes  in  and  about  the  splendid 
mansion  at  which  they  had  now  ar- 
rived, and  after  enjoying  the  sweet 
luxury  of  once  more  embracing  his 
darlings,  Mr.  Meadows  was  sudaenly 
recall^  to  the  real  state  of  his  ailairs 
by  his  eldest  son,  who,  lookiiig  round 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  in  which 
the  inborn  pride  of  human  nature 
was  but  too  manifest,  exclaimed, — 

"How  happy  we  shall  be  here! 
Who  wouldi  ever  have  thought  of 
our  having  such  a  house  as  this? 
How  Martha  will  stare  when  she 
comes !" 

The  curate  instantly  corrected  the 
boy's  mistake,  and  had  almost  added 
the  bitter  thought  passing  in  his 
mind,  '*  Alas,  my  child !  I  know  not 
that  we  have  a  home  wherein  to  lay 
our  heads." 

And  subsequently,  in  the  silent 
hours  of  night,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  removal  of  his  children  was  a 
kindly  device  of  his  friend's  to  save 
him  expense  and  a  tacit  confirmation 
of  his  wmissal  from  the  cure  of  Mil- 
field;  and,  though  he  groaned  in 
spirit  at  the  probable  delay  ere  he 
could  procure  another  curacy,  he 
steadfastly  resolved  that  he  and  his 
houseless  family  should  not  remain  a 
burden  on  others. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
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bad  foraDtten  the  merchant's  pro- 
mise. No;  he  felt  a  perfect  con- 
fidence in  its  iVilfihuent,  but  money 
could  only  purchase  a  presentation 
that  might  not  &11  in  for  man^  years, 
and  in  uie  meanwhile  it  was  ms  dear 
duty  to  exert  himself,  and  he  would. 
But  in  what  way  ?  The  question  led 
to  many  vain  speculations— private 
tuition,  a  school,  and,  among  the  rest, 
the  waking  dream  of  literary  emi- 
nence, revived  by  his  recent  inter- 
view with  the  speculating  bookseUen 
One  immediate  step  he,  however, 
determined,  and  that  was  to  go  to 
London  on  the  morrow  and  take 
humble  lodgings  for  himself  and 
&mily.  And  here,  as  we  must  lose 
sight  of  him  for  a  brief  space,  we 
shall  only  say  that,  concealing  his 
Intent  from  his  wife  and  friends,  lest 
they  should  seduce  him  to  remain  in 
indolence  and  luxury,  not  according 
with  his  circumstances  or  duties,  he 
carried  his  purpose  into  effect  by 
taking  a  seat  in  the  merchant's  car- 
riage to  town  under  the  plea  of 
wisnine  to  make  some  purdiases. 

While  what  has  been  narrated  was 
passing  in  I^ndon,  the  usually  quiet 
village  of  Milfield  underwent  a  panic 
and  commotion  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  its  history,  if  any  suish 
work  there  be,  but  certainly  unpa- 
ralleled "  in  thememory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant/' 

The  reappearance  of  the  quiet  man 
caused  a  little  sensation,  but  ^ou£h 
he  succeeded  in  picking  up  what^e 
termed  "a  few  threa£,**  his  ques- 
tions were  so  seemingly  indifferent 
and  carelessly  put  as  only  to  puzade 
Jacob  Briggs  and  the  shopkeeper 
about  ^'what  line  he  could  be  m/* 
Jacob  thought  he  was  a  land-sur- 
veyor, and  employed  by  Dr.  Barlow 
or  the  bishop,  most  likely  about  Mr. 
Meadows*  new  rectory,  and  they 
were  arflruing  the  point  after  he  was 
gone,  when  one  of  the  London  daily 
papers  (seldom  seen  in  the  village) 
arrived,  being  sent  by  Black,  the 
traveller. 

It  contained  the  account  of  what 
had  passed  at  the  police-office,  and 
also  the  violent  comments  already 
spoken  of.  The  effects  of  the  pe- 
rusal were  as  if  the  hearers,  and 
there  were  about  a  dozen  present  in 
the  club-room,  had  been  paralysed 
by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and 
they  sat  for  a  while  mute,  gazing 


upon  each  other's  pale  faces.  The 
landlord  was  the  fint  to  recover  the 
power  of  utterance,  and  then  he 
swore — literally  swore — in  his  un- 
governable indignation,  that  it  wis 
all  a  pack  of  lies ;  that  he  knew  Lon- 
don; that  they  nfrould  print  any 
thing  for  money,  &c;  till,  havhig 
vented  the  first  outbreak  of  hu 
wrath,  a  happier  klea  struck  him, 
and  he  declared  it  to  be  a  mke  of 
that  mischievous  fellow  Black,  who 
must  have  got  it  printed  on  pazposc 
to  frighten  and  tease  tliem,  au  he 
concli^ed  bjr  tearing  up  the  pqpei 
and  committing  it  to  the  fimes, 
begging  his  neighbours  to  think  no 
more  about  it ;  or,  if  thejr  did,  to 
take  care  and  not  mention  it,  uiues 
they  "  had  a  mind  to  stand  the  von- 
ishment  that  such  infamous  tpD% 
slander  deserved.** 

The  possible  effect  of  this  denounce- 
ment was  rendered  nugatory  by  tk 
delivery  of  another  copy  (^the  pmr^ 
from  the  same  quarter,  at  the  dbop, 
where,  on  Inmm's  return  home,  he 
found  his  wile  sobbing  and  wriiwiDg 
her  hands,  and  declaring  that  pom 
that  moment  she  would  never  be- 
lieve an  angel,  no,  not  on  his  fijbk 
oath.**  And  this  dedaration  vis 
made  in  the  presence  of  two  of  her 
gossips,  who  were  taking  tea  with 

Eagerlv  was  the  post  look^  toK 
on  the  following  day,  and  by  it  csbm 
two  more  papers  wuh  the  mount  of 
Mr.  Meadows*  drunkenness  and  in- 
prisonment. 

"Kthere*s  any  truth  in  it,**  said 
Jacob,  it  must  be  somebody  efae  of 
the  name.  Mr.  Meadows  drmdc, 
indeed !  a  likely  stCH^  !'*  And,  with- 
out shewing  it  to  any  pne,  he  i^aeed 
the  offensive  print  under  loo^  and 


Tot  so  did  Ingrami  whose  mean^ 
huckstering  mind,  whatever  its  cie- 
dence  might  be,  gloa^  oyer  the  con- 
stant succession  of  cummers  irbon 
vaffue  rumour  brought  to  his  shop, 
and  he  dealt  out  shrugs,  mystenoos 
looks,  dark  hints,  and  hopes  tliat  **it 
was  sJl  a  mistake,**  in  due  propoitioo 
to  the  extent  of  ih^  purchaaes  made, 
—a  low,  meroenaiy  proceeding,  that 
brought  money  into  bis  till,  and  i> 
msct  than  sumdent  to  acooiiat  £v 
the  strange  looks  by  wbkh  Mn 
Meadows  was  alarmcfl  on  the  Sw* 
day. 
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HU  that  da^  many  had  been  con- 
fident that  their  curate's  return  would 
am]dy  re^  the  base  calumny ;  but 
the  arrival  of  a  strange  clergyman 
threw  a  deeper  gloom  over  dl, 
putkolarly  as  he  seemed  embar- 
lUKd  by  tne  earnest  inauiries  made 
afler  Mr.  Meadows,  of  whom  he  was 
aoaUe  to  give  any  account.  Then 
the  removal  of  the  ehildren,  and  their 
mother's  hasty  departure  for  London, 
gave  a  still  worse  aspect  to  the  state 
of  thuigs,  and  left  not  a  doubt  on  the 
iniads  of  any  that  something  of  im- 
portance had  really  happened  to  their 
pirsQiL 

In  this  crisis  Jacob  Brings  man- 
My  came  forward  as  his  cm^pion, 
ind  scrupled  not  to  call  some  of  his 
bert  customers  by  hard  names  for 
believing  the  lying  newspapers. 

«F<'  s»d  he,  "isn^t  it  natural 
that  the  parson  should  send  for  his 
wife  to  look  at  the  new  rectory  and 
put  it  to  rights  ?  Isn't  it  as  plam  as  a 
pikestaff?  I  won't  hear  nothmg 
agamsthim !" 

And  so  he  endeavoured  to  keep  up 
his  spirits ;  but  when  another  weet 
waned  away,  and  another  strange 
cleigyman  came  to  perform  the  Sun- 
day duty,  and  was,  like  the  last, 
nuich  embarrassed  when  questioned 
ahont  Mr.  Meadows,  even  the  land- 
lord had  little  to  say  for  himself; 
tpd,  as  time  passed  on  without  any 
tidings^  he  became  quite  an  altered 
nian,  moving  listlessly  to  and  fro  in 
his  vocation,  or  sitting  silently  by 
the  hour.  The  happiest  perscm  in 
the  village  was  the  maiden  Martha, 
blessed  m  her  ignorance  and  indus- 
try. On  her  mistress's  departure  she 
set  herself  the  task  of  scrubbing  the 
^"icarage  "  clean  from  top  to  bottom, 
wainscoting  and  all,  'cause  the  new 
comers,  whoever  they  might  be, 
should  have  no  call  to  find  fault-'* 
And  this  employment  kept  her  from 
gossiping  till  the  strange  news  was 
^  news,  and  then  an  old  crone,  with 
a  rueful  countenance,  ventured  to 
'^me  what  she  thought  of  the  re- 


turn blacksmith !  Oh,  dear !  how  I 
should  like  to  see  'un  at  the  forge 
wi'  his  white  hands !  He  I  he !  he  J'* 
And  when  she  said  something  of  the 
sort  to  the  clerk,  Uie  old  greyheaded 
noan  kindly  forbore  to  enlighten  her 
understonding,  and  forbade  the  poor 
people  to  spoik  to  her  again  on  the 
subject 

"For,"  said  he  to  himself,  "if 
there  be  any  truth  in  it,  which  I 
don't  believe,  she'll  know  it  soon 
enough,  poor  girl !" 

So,  without  further  annoyance 
from  evil  reports,  she  completed  her 
task,  and  then  betook  nerself  to 
coarse  needle-work  for  the  dear 
children  for  many  days,  till  even  her 
enduring  spirit  became  weary  at  their 
long  absence,  and  as  she  was  sighing 
one  fair  morning,  "  Bless  'un !  what 
can  ha'  become  on  im?"  her  at- 
tention was  suddenly  roused  by  the 
arrival  of  two  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back, who,  having  descended  the  lane 
from  the  hill,  stopped  at  the  vicarage 
gate. 

"  News  from  master  at  last.  One's 
got  a  clargy  cocked-hat !"  she  cried, 
joyfully  jumping  up,  and  dashing 
off  to  the  gate,  where  her  activity 
suddenly  cc»sed ;  and  she  stood  gap- 
ing as  if  not  believing  her  eyes. 

"Well,  Martha!  don't  you  recol- 
lect me  ?"  inquired  the  elder  horse- 
man, smiling  quaintly. 

"Ees!  Bless'ee,  my  lordl"  stam- 
mered Martha.  "  Not  likely  to  for- 
get 'ee.   Do'ee  walk  in,  pray !" 

"  Can  you  give  us  some  bread  and 
cheese,  and  some  of  your  nice  home- 
brewed, Martha 

"  Can't  I  ?"  exclaimed  the  maiden, 
with  proud  glee.  "  It  be  prune !  and 
Missus  do  leave  all  t'kays  wi'  I  now, 
'cept  o'th'  wine,  and  you  don't  want 
none  o'  that  I  knows.  Bless'ee ! 
Bo'ee  jump  down  and  I'll  take 
t' horses  r 

The  bishop's  groom,  however,  re- 
lieved her  from  tnat  duty,  and  forth- 
with Martha  had  the  high  honour  of 
entertaining  (in  more  than  one  sense 
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had  she  lost  sight  of  her  noble  guest 
and  his  friend,  as  they  rode  back  up 
the  hiU,  than  Martha  made  the  best 
of  her  ¥ray  down  into  the  village,  for 
the  first  tune  since  she  had  been  left 
alone,  and  presenUy  rushed,  panting 
with  a  beaming  countenance,  mto  the 
bar  of  the  Crown,  where  Jacob 
Briggs  was  seated  moodily  in  a  cor- 
ner. 

"Drat  it!  I  ha'  run  too  fast!** 
she  exclaimed ;  "  but  Mas — Master's 
coming  back  o'  Saturday,  and  I 
wants  ^" 

"  Hurra  shouted  Jacob,  spring- 
ing  on  his  legs,  "Hurra!  hurra! 
hurra!" 

"  Bless  my  heart !  what  is  all  this 
about?  Wnat's  come  to  the  man 
now  ?**  exclaimed  his  wife,  hurrying 
out  from  the  kitchen,  and  well  she 
might  ask,  for  her  spouse  had  already 
perpetrated  one  sonorous  smack  on 
the  lips  of  the  struggling  damsel. 

**  Couldn't  help  it,  missus  T'  said 
Jacob,  "your  turn  now.  Parson's 
coming  back !  Take  that,  old  girl ! 
Bless  my  heart,  if  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
could  cry !" 

"  Is  it  true,  young  woman  ?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Briggs. 

"  Why,  you  zeed  'un,"  said  Mar- 
tha, wiping  her  lips,  "  Twasn't  Ta 
fault.  If  Td  know'd  what  er  war 
arter.  Id  ha'  stratched  'un." 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  said 
the  landlady.  "  Tell  us  about  your 
master,  that's  a  good  girl ;"  and  pre* 
sently  the  ruffled  maiden  beoune 
sufficiently  composed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  just  passed  at  the 
vicarage,  while  the  now  elastic  Jacob 
stood  listening,  and  ever  and  anon 
throwing  his  legs  right  and  left,  as 
if  practising  for  a  dance.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  result  of 
Martha's  visit  was  the  volunteered 
assistance  of  both  man  and  >vife  for 
the  approaching  Saturday,  before 
which,  the  report  of  the  bishop's 
visit  to  the  lone  maiden  had  spread 
in  all  directions,  and  elevated  her 
master,  and  eke  herself  in  public 
estimation. 

Then  came  the  important  day. 
Work  of  all  kinds  was  sadly  neg- 
lected during  the  morning.  Many 
a  pair  of  eyes  watched  the  declivities 
of  the  London  road,  as  they  might 
be  seen  winding  in  the  distance  from 
the  hill-side  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that. 
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on  a  given  signal  from  the  watchers, 
the  whole  village  started  into  life; 
and  ere  the  travellers  reached  the 
green,  it  was  covered  by  numbers, 
surpassing  any  that  had  ever  been 
there  before  assembled,  while  the 
bdls  of  the  church  rang  right  mer- 
rily. 

There  had  been  a  report  that  the 
curate  and  family  would  return  in 
the  vicar  of  Hawton's  coach,  by 
which  his  children  went  to  town,  aad 
that  was  considered  a  very  grand  affiyr. 
Great,  therefore,  was  the  rustic  aston- 
bhment  when  three  splendid  equip- 
ages made  their  appearance,  Uie  sud 
coach  being  the  last,  and  far  kvt 
noticeable  of  the  whole.  First  came 
an  elq;ant  open  landau,  in  wUch 
sat  Mrs.  Meai^ws  and  three  odier 
ladies.  She  looked  beaotifVil  as  ever, 
and  smiled,  and  waved  her  hand  to 
all  whom  she  recoenised ;  but  those 
who  were  near  the  carriage  as  it 
passed  slowly  up  the  steep  ascent  to 
the  vicarage,  remarked  that  she  had 
tears  in  her  eyes.  Then  came  a  hand- 
some, plain,  travelling  chariot,  in 
which,  with  Counsellor  Hunter  and 
the  merchant,  sat  the  curate  hap- 
self,  returning  the  salutations  of  his 
parishioners,  as  well  as  he  was  Mt, 
but  withal,  evidently  much  agitata!, 
and  looking,  people  said,  paler  than 
when  he  went  to  London.  The  pn^ 
cession  was  closed  by  the  hmy 
coach,  containing  young  CSiarlei 
Hunter  and  the  children,  all  in  a 
state  of  uproarious  merriment,  wfaik 
its  heavy  owner  sat  all  alone  in  his 
glory  upon  the  box,  feasting  his  eyes 
upon  the  rich  variety  of  upturned, 
happy  faces,  and  smacking  hb  lips 
as  though  imbibing  the  joyous  sounds 
like  a  delicious  draught. 

The  travellers  separated  at  the 
vicara^  from  which  the  couneeDor 
and  his  son  proceeded  in  hb  dkariot 
to  Haverton  Rectory,  where  the  wor- 
thy doctor  had  arrived  a  day  or  two 
before,  and  the  merchant,  with  his 
lady  and  her  sister  in  his  carrii^ 
and  the  Rev.  Jabez  and  Mrs.  Bnm- 
mel  in  theirs,  repaired  to  Hawtoo, 
thus  leaving  the  curate  in  the  bonm 
of  his  family  to  prepare  for  the  duties 
of  the  coming  day. 

Into  the  privacies  of  that  evenmg 
we  forbear  to  intrude,  but  if  the 
characters  of  the  good  man  and  Ik  i 
£li2a  have  not  been  ill  drawn  in  j 
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gratitude  may  be  imaffined  when  we 
record  that,  during  that  morning's 
ride,  when  they  were  purposely  se- 
narated  by  their  kind  friends,  eadi 
nad  been  informed  of  the  perfect 
sueoeas  of  a  negotiation  that  had  for 
some  time  been  going  on  without 
their  knowledge,  and  the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  was  no  longer  the 
curate  but  the  vicar  of  Milfield.  By 
the  combined  efforts  and  influence  of 
the  bishop,  the  counsellor,  the  doc- 
tor, and  the  merchant,  the  former 
vicar,  an  aged  and  infirm  man,  had 
been  induct  to  resign  upon  receiv- 
ing the  next  presentation  to  another 
living  for  his  son,  who  had  just  en- 
tered into  orders ;  and  thus  the  gift 
of  the  living  of  Milfield  fell  into  the 
bishop's  himds,  and  greatly  pleased 
was  tne  worthy  prelate  to  perceive 
that,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
it  was  **a  better  thmg*'  than  the 
rectory  of  Kinbury.  Then,  after 
reflecting  on  recent  events,  he  re- 
solved that,  when  the  new  vicar  re- 
turned and  "read  himself  in,**  he 
should  be  supported  in  a  way  that 
must  remove  every  doubt  concern- 
ing the  rectitude  of  his  character 
and  conduct  while  absent.  So  he  ac- 
ceptedan  mvitation  to  Haverton  Rec- 
tory, from  whence,  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  he  drove  over,  in  his 
mitre  -  adorned  carriage,  with  the 
dean  of  his  diocese  and  two  other 
deigymen,  to  attend  and  assist  in 
divine  service  at  Milfield;  where, 
also,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  came 
likewise  the  equipages  of  the  coun- 
sellor, the  warm-hearted  doctor,  and 
the  visitors  from  Hawton  Vicarage. 
And  thus  the  cloud  that  had  for 
awhile  hunff  over  the  Mr  fame  of 
their  valued  pastor  was  dispersed 
like  the  early  morning  mist  before 
advancing  day ;  and  the  dwellers  in 
the  vale  and  on  the  hill-side  listened 
in  breathless  silence  and  with  glisten- 
ing eyes  as  he  went  through  the 
ceremony  with  a  faltering  tongue. 
Indeed  it  seemed  a  question  whether 
he  could  have  performed  the  whole 
of  the  service  that  day  with  his  wonted 
energy  and  precision ;  so  one  of  the 
strange  clergymen  read  the  prayers, 
and  the  venerable  bishop  himself,  in 
his  lawn  sleeves,  ascended  the  pulpit 
and  gave  the  admiring  rustics  a  dis- 
course which  was  no  doubt  very  ex- 
cellent, though  they  said  afterward. 
It  didn't  seem  somehow  to  come  quite 
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home  to  one  like  our  own  parson's, 
though  it  was  all  very  fine  and  well 
meant,  of  course."  It  is  sad  to  be 
obliged  to  say  that  one  individual  pur- 
sued the  comparison  to  a  much  far- 
ther extent  when  surrounded  in  the 
evening  by  a  party  of  neighbours  who, 
in  their  ffladness  of  heart,  met  to  drink 
"  Long  life  to  the  new  vicar."  The 
delinquent  was  Jacob  Briggs,  who, 
waxing  warmer  and  warmer,  at 
length  irreverently  declared  he  would 
"  back  our  parson  against  the  whole 
bench  of  bishops !"  It  is,  moreover, 
beyond  all  doubt  that  his  was  not  the 
only  roof  under  which  the  becoming 
quietude  of  the  Sunday  evening  was 
but  indifferently  maintained  on  that 
occasion,  as,  for  some  months  after, 
when  the  farmers  wished  the  best  to 
be  brought  out,  they  would  ask  for 
"that  as  we  tapped  o'  *reading-in 
day.'" 

And  now  a  few  words  concerning 
the  concealed  origin  of  Mr.  Meadows' 
troubles.  The  whole  mystery  was 
not  unravelled  till  many  years  after- 
ward, when  peace  was  established  in 
Europe. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  quiet  man, 
by  patiently  picking  up  a  thread 
here  and  there,  had  strei^^ened  his 
clue,  and  felt  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  identity  of  the  offender.  We 
cannot  now  follow  him  step  by  step, 
but  his  most  material  information 
was  gained  from  the  wretched  man 
Downer,  who,  after  narrowly  es- 
caping from  the  position  in  which 
we  left  him,  returned  to  his  evil 
courses,  and  was  at  last  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
circulating  forged  not^.  In  this 
dilemma  he  wrote  for  pecuniary  as- 
sistance to  Mr.  Meadows,  at  whose 
request  Counsellor  Hunter  took  up 
the  case,  and  empowered  the  quiet 
man  to  offer  the  convict  a  sum  of 
money  provided  he  made  a  full  dis- 
closure of  all  he  knew  of  the  previous 
transaction.  The  degraded  roan 
caught  eagerly  at  the  bait,  and  then 
it  was  nme  manifest  that  the  pub- 
lication of  his  volume  of  poems  was 
the  ori^n  of  all  the  curate  s  disasters 
and  ultunate  good  fortune,  as  Downer 
stated  that,  on  his  return  from  his 
brief  visit  to  Milfield,  he  was  ex- 
hibiting his  copy  at  his  favourite 
**  flash  "  house,  when  there  happened 
to  be  present  A^o^£j(^tf|g]B^^^^^rk 
who  had  been  d^mu^dior  mcapa- 
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cHy  firom  Brown  and  Co.*s  counting- 
house,  and  whom  the  quiet  man  had 
justly  described  (see  page  191)  as 

a  lazy,  muddling  chap,  fond  of 
gomg  to  smoke  a  pipe,  &c.,  and  listen 
to  what  was  going  on,"  but  seldom 
entering  into  conversation. 

He  was  then  engaged  in  the  print- 
ing-office to  which  Mr.  Meadows' 
manuscript  was  sent  by  the  publish- 
ers, and  had  no  sooner  heard  the 
name,  than,  pleased  with  the  rare 
opportunity  or  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question,  he  mentioned  the 
Tict,  adding  that  tlie  handwriting  of 
i!ie  manuscript  was  so  exactly  Tike 
that  of  his  former  employer  that 
"  nobody  could  tell  the  difference." 

This  was  eagerly  but  silently 
listened  to  by  a  fine  dashing  young 
man,  who,  according  to  the  phrase 
of  the  day,  was  **  up  to  everj  thinff," 
and  to  whom  Downer  (bemg  a  de- 
faulter in  his  betting-book)  was  then 
acting  as  a  sort  of  jackal ;  and  a  few 
days  after,  when  they  were  in  private, 
the  lion  rentured  to  shew  him  what 
he  termed  "  a  trick  by  which  a 
man  might  be  made  to  sign  one 
thing,  while  he  supposed  it  to  be 
anoti&erj"  and  the  paper  which  he 
adroitly  conceded  below  the  upper 
incised  surface  was  a  printed  check 
on  the  bankers  of  Henry  Brown  and 
CJo. 

This  he  gave  to  his  needy  depen- 
dant ;  and,  in  the  course  of  subse- 
quent potations  he  let  fkll,  as  if  by- 
accident,  that  Henry  Brown  and  Co.  s 
account  was  always  good  for  a  couple 
of  thousand  at  a  moment's  notice; 
and  then  laughingly  added,  "  What 
a  capital  thinff  it  would  be  if  your 
poor  ftriend,  whose  name  you  say  is 
also  Henry  Brown,  could  sign  such 
a  check." 

In  fine,  he  made  Downer  under- 
stand what  was  expected  of  him,  and 
presented  him  with  five  Dounds.  ob- 


br  Mr.  Meadows;  and  having  effbded 
his  purpose,  made  hn  escape  fitm 
Engnmo,  which  debt  and  other  causes, 
not  worth  mentioning  here,  had  al- 
ready made  "  too  hot  to  hold  him." 

Thus  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that 
he  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  "put  the 
saddle  on  the  right  horse,**  the  onrict 
man  could  do  no  more,  as  tire  Con- 
tinent was  then  inaccessible:  and  it 
was  not  till  many  years  after  that 
his  nephew,  whom  ne  had  brought 
up,  at  much  expense,  in  the  knoir- 
le(^  of  modem  languages,  learned 
the  cause  of  the  hun<hned  pounA^ 
being  forwwpded  to  Mr.  Meadows. 

In  tiie  meanwhile,  the  snccessftl 
schemer,  who  was  a  German  hy 
birth,  and  had  been  employed  as  ftr* 
eign  clerk  by  a  London  nousej  Had 
passed  through  many  grades  in  s^ 
ciety,  and  at  length  settfel  down  into 
a  subordinate  situation  in  the  poliee 
at  Vienna,  where  a  matter  of  mutoHl 
duty  brought  him  in  contact  witt 
the  young  man  just  mgntinnod,  and 
tiiey  spent  many  hours  tooetheti 
talking  after  the  nidiion  of  sncn  offi- 
cials, —  of  capture  hair  -  breadth 
'scapes,  &c.,  and  the  junior,  though 
lackmg  much  personal  experience, 
made  ample  amends  by  narratiBg 
passages  m  the  career  df  his  uncle. 
And  thus  one  evening  he  was  led  to 
speidc  of  the  forgery  on  Henry  Brown 
and  Co.,  with  afl  its  collaleral  resulti, 
and  the  German  listened  wi&  great 
interest  till  the  yoima;  man  cxpiwd 
his  surprise  that  when  the  dcvet 
rogue  had  got  the  money  he  AsmU. 
send  such  a  sum  to  the  curate. 

I  can  tell  you  all  about  iC  ^ 
the  German,  I  knew  the  msa.  & 
perished  in  Russia.** 

And  tl}em.qpeaking  of  Wnijrit% 
the  third  Pesrmi  he  stated  ^Ajt 
was  the  wish  ^t3|e  p4rty  to: hAi^M 
large  notes^  as  titet  number  of  £tqfV> 
small  ones  had  ahreadV  causeff  Mk 
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he  was  half  mclinti  tc(  throw  fhem 
into  the  fife,  when  he  luckily  thought 
of  poor  curate  and  his  handsome 
wife  and  children,  and  how  he  had 
pressed  me — him,  I  mean— to  re- 
main the  next  day  to  see  the  conn- 
and  enjoy  a  d&j's  fishing, 
party  had  taken  his  bottle  of 
wine,  I  must  say,  and  that,  and  good 
huk,  make  one  generous.  So  he 
aent  a  lad  to  Crooked  Lane  for  some 
fiflbing-tackle,  and  wrote  the  letter 
of  cantidn  to  keep  the  parson  out  of 
lianii*^  way ;  but  his  mind  misgave 
him  about  that  afterward,  for  he 
wasn't  a  bad  fellow  after  all.  Well, 
I  am  gkd  it  turned  out  right  in  the 
end." 

The  one  slip  in  using  the  first  in- 
stead of  the  third  person  awoke  the 
suspicions  of  the  voung  quiet-tutored 
Englishma:^!.  The  name  of  Stein, 
too,  TTas  corroborative;  but,  follow- 
ing his  uncle*s  course,  he  reserved 
certain  questions  of  localities  and 
persons,  till  other  opportunities,  when 
enough  transpired  to  put  the  ques- 
tion of  identity  beyond  a  doubt. 


When  the  Vicar  of  Milfield  heard 
this  explanation,  he  was  no  longer  a 
young  man ;  but,  that  his  mode  of 
thinking  was  not  materially  changed 
may  be  supposed  by  his  observing, — ^ 

"  It  was  a  generous  act !  xcs. 
And  then  the  considerate  manner  in 
which  it  was  performed !  Even, 
while  fleeing  from  the  hunters  for 
blood,  he  hm  regard  unto  my  safety. 
There  must  have  been  good  in  him, 
though  the  evil  prevailed  for  awhile ; 
and,  as  the  Scottish  poet  says,— 

•  What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 
But  know  not  wba(*«  resisted.' 

I  trust  he  hds  repented  of  the 
errors  of  his  youth,  and  become  an 
useftil  member  of  society ;  and  if  he 
were  to  come  to  England,  I  should 
really  like  to  see  and  have  some 
quiet  conversation  with  him;"  and 
tnus  saying,  the  good  man  leant  back 
in  his  easy  chair,  and  calmly  smiling, 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  comely  dame, 
as  in  silence  they  read  other  thoughts, 
gratefully  contemplating  the  past 
from  their  haven  of  peace. 


SEA-SIDE  READING.* 


Soke  wise  ancient  has  said,  though 
at  this  moment  we  forget  who,  that 
"  rest  is  as  necessary  to  man's  exist- 
ence as  labour,  and  recreation  as  ne- 
cessary as  rest.'*  It  wafi  a  discovery 
worth  making,  that  same.  Yet,  we 
rather  fancy  that  there  needed  no 
jdiilosopher  to  work  it  out.  The 
weary  peasant  when  his  toil  is  done 
obtdns  an  intuitive  perception  that 
night  brings  its  blessmgs  as  well  as 
day.  The  member  of  parliament, 
long  before  August  oomes  to  set  him 


free,  has  satisfied  himself  that  the 
benches  on  the  right  as  well  as  on 
the  left  offer  but  comfortless  sit- 
tings. One  anticipates  sleep,  the 
other  a  run  upon  the  grouse  hills ; 
and  both,  if  they  get  what  they  de- 
sire, are  much  the  better  for  it. 
In  the  same  spirit  we,  when,  as  in 
duty  bound,  we  betake  ourselves  to 
the  coast  or  elsewhere,  seldom  forget 
to  carry  a  batch  of  new  books — of 
books  the  very  lightest  we  can  pick 
out — along  with  us.  Kow,  books  are 


*  i^oe  :  the  History  of  Two  lives.  By  Geraldine  Endsor  Jewsbury.  In  3  vols. 
London,  1845.    Chapman  and  Hall. 

Old  Flanders ;  or,  Popular  Traditions  and  Legends  of  Belgium.  By  Octave 
Delepierre,  AUach6  to  the  Belgian  Embassy,  &c.  In  2  vols.  London,  1845.  T. C. 
NewDf. 

VaSentine  M'Clutcby,  the  Irish  Agent;  or  Chronicles  of  the  Castle  Cumber  Pro- 
perty. By  William  Carleton.  In  3  vols.  1845.  Dublin,  James  Duffy.  London, 
CbftttmaA  and  Hall.   Edinburgh,  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

E^emogs  in  the  Pyrenees ;  comprising  the  Stories  of  Wandereip^fi 
Dd«.   Edited  md  arranged  by  Selina  Buubury.   Loudon,  iB^Sf"^  ^t^^ 
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light  or  heayy  in  two  ways,  first,  as 
regards  their  physical  bulk  —  the 
customhouse  gauge  whereby  they  are 
measured ;  next,  in  reference  to  the 
tenuosity  of  the  matter  contained  in 
them.  Bulky  books  are  inconvenient 
in  railway  carriages ;  and  ponderous 
tomes  of  antiquarian  or  other  lore, 
absolutely  intolerable  in  the  autumn. 
Be  it  known,  therefore,  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  peeping  in 
view  the  renovation  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  in  the  earnest  desire  of 
tossing  as  little  as  need  be  on  our 
beds)  the  books,  wherewith  we  usu- 
ally depart  on  our  autumnal  excur- 
sion, are  metaphorically,  rather  than 
literally,  light.  Indeed,  the  months, 
fk-om  August  to  November,  we  make 
a  point  of  devoting  to  the  8tud)r  of 
all  the  novels  and  works  of  like  im- 
portance, which  the  season  may  have 
produced ;  and  marvellously  easy  of 
digestion,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
we  find  them. 

We  have  sat  down  in  this  fitful 
month  of  October  to  our  accustomed 
task.  We  carefully  untie  the  string, 
lay  the  rough  brown  paper  aside  for 
future  use,  and  display  our  treasure. 
Five  new  novels  constitute  our  store ; 
and  though  unequal  in  point  of  size, 
it  may  1^  that  we  shall  find  the 
points  of  one  come  pretty  well  up  to 
the  points  of  another.  Let  us  see. 
The  first  that  we  open  is  Zoe;  on 
the  title-page  of  whicn,  the  authoress 
— for  it  IS  the  work  of  a  lady — has 
not  scrupled  to  print  her  name  at 
length.  And  a  name  neither  un- 
known nor  unhonoured  it  is.  We 
have  been  cheated  out  of  many  an 
hour  of  weariness,  and  worse,  by  the 
pleasant  productions  of  Miss  «fews- 
bury's  pen;  and  now  her  younger 
sister  comes  forward  in  a  ns:ht  da- 


the  8t<H7  of  twenty  lives.  Some  of 
these,  to  be  sure,  are  neither  veir 
lon^,  nor  over-much  crowded  with 
incident ;  but  there  they  are,  yerita- 
ble  biographies,  enriching,  or  other- 
wise, the  pages  of  a  book,  concenuig 
the  moral,  or  teaching  part  of  which, 
it  will  be  our  business  to  speak  by 
and  by.  Doubtless,  they  are  de- 
signed merely  to  illustrate  or  bear 
upon  the  adventures  of  the  hero  and 
heroine,  and  nothing  more.  Bang 
subordinates  in  the  drama,  the  lesser 
lights  which,  by  their  dimness,  serve 
to  bring  tlus  stars  more  into  no- 
tice, they  play  a  sort  of  by-pl^y, 
and  usher  out  and  in  the  greater 
characters.  But  they  are  there,  con- 
tradicting b^  the  mmuteness  of  de- 
tail wherewith  their  beginnings  ai^ 
endings  are  narrated,  tne  letter,  if 
not  the  spirit,  of  that  which  the  author 
promises.  In  like  manner,  we  are 
puzzled  at  times  to  say  who  the  b^o 
18,  whether  Father  Evcrhard,  the 
Comte  de  Mirabeau,  or  the  Reverend 
Horace  0*Brian.  The  heroine  is 
pretty  broadly  painted,  no  doubt; 
and  a  somewhat  out-of-the-way 
heroine  she  is.  However,  we  are 
digressing.  The  tale  is  Miss  Jews- 
bury's,  not  ours ;  and  we  must  take 
it  as  we  find  it. 

The  "History  of  Two  lives'* 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  return 
to  the  home  of  his  fathers  of  Arthur 
Burrows,  Esq.,  the  son  of  a  Jacobite 
gentleman ;  who,  because  of  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  insurrection  of 
1715,  had  been  compelled  to  go  into 
voluntary  exile,  and  lost  his  estate. 
The  estate,  however,  is  restored  when 
more  peaceful  times  come  round  to 
his  representative,  the  Arthur  afore- 
said; and  this  gentleman  proceeds, 
aelon  les  rhgles^  to  take  possession; 
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The  former  and  elder,  having  the 
inheritance  to  look  forward  to,  is 
petted  in  such  a  way  as  to  narrow 
the  small  stock  of  intellect  which 
Nature  has  given  him;  the  latter, 
being  designed  for  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, learns  self-denial  through  the 
crosses  which  his  mother  puts  upon 
him ;  and  becomes  an  enthusiast  in 
consequence  of  the  care  and  kindness 
of  Father  Morton,  the  priest  and 
tutor  in  the  famUv.  But  Father 
Morton  dies  while  Everhard  is  yet  a 
child ;  and  he  and  his  brother  are  sent 
in  consequence  to  Bruges,  there,  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  seminary,  to  continue 
their  education,  whence  in  due  time 
they  return ;  Louis,  to  live  at  home 
and  grow  up  a  bumpkin  of  the  home- 
liest sort;  Everhard,  that  he  may 
have  a  few  months  of  relaxation,  ere 
he  be  entered  at  the  English  college 
in  Rome. 

Miss  Jewsbuiy's  hero  is,  at  this 
stage  in  her  performance,  Everhard. 
He  is  described  as  a  youth  of  sur- 
passing beautpr,  whose  mind  is  capa- 
cious, nb  aspurations  noble,  and  his 
devotion  to  tne  religious  principle  un- 
bounded. This,  however,  holds,  while 
as  yet  his  years  number  only  seven- 
teen; and  the  latter  principle  is  a 
good  deal  tried  during  a  visit  which 
he  pays  to  his  maternal  relatives  in 
Pans,  whither  he  goes  en  route  to 
the  Eternal  City.  But  scruples  raised 
hy  the  power  of  mere  physical  tempt- 
ations (the  urgency  of  which  Miss 
Jewsbury  never  scruples  to  depict  in 
broad  outline)  have  no  permanent 
influence  over  him.  He  prays  to  the 
saints,  who  take  him  under  their 
protection,  and  then,  after  refusing 
to  abandon  his  sacred  calling  in  obe- 
dience to  the  wishes  of  a  mercantile 
uncle,  who  oifers  to  make  him  heir 
to  his  business  as  well  as  to  its  pro- 
fits, he  sets  forth  full  of  zeal  for  the 
cause  to  which  he  has  dedicated  him- 
self, and  becomes  a  promising  mem- 
ber of  the  college.  We  cannot  afford 
space  for  anj  account  of  the  manner 
of  Ufe  in  this  seminary  as  Miss  Jews- 
bury  has  painted  it.  We  may,  in- 
deed, remark  in  passing,  that  the  fair 
authoress  having  little  else  than  her 
own  imagination  to  draw  upon,  pro- 
duces a  picture,  to  which,  either  at 
Rome,  or  any  where  else,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  living  resemblance ; 
bot  that  is  a  trifle.  Ladies  ah^ys 
when  they  attempt  descriptions 


either  of  collegiate  or  military  life. 
They  see  but  the  outer  surface  of 
these  states  of  existence,  and,  there- 
fore, are  necessarily  ignorant  of  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  true  inci- 
dents of  either.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain,  that  Miss  Jewsbury  omits 
no  opportunity  of  having  a  fling  at 
the  reasonableness,  as  well  as  the 
purifying  and  ennobling  influence,  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  that  she  does 
not  fail  to  represent  the  community 
of  which  Everhard  has  become  a 
member,  as  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
fools  who  really  believe,  of  hypo- 
crites who  pretend  to  believe,  and  of 
wise  men,  who  do  neither.  Ever- 
hard,  however,  is  a  sincere  believer 
up  to  the  period  in  his  career  when, 
having  mastered  all  the  preliminary 
difliculties,  he  becomes  a  priest  and 
a  strenuous  defender  of  the  religion 
which  he  professes  against  the  at- 
tacks which  the  French  encyclo- 
pedists had  begun  to  make  upon  it. 
Then,  indeed,  his  faculties  mature 
themselves,  and  the  result  is,  that 
while  the  whole  world  rings  with  his 
fame  as  the  most  successful  of  the 
living  defenders  of  Christian  verity, 
he  hunself  loses  by  degrees  all  faith 
in  the  very  doctrines  which  others 
say  that  he  has  vindicated. 

Meanwhile,  the  scene  is  shifted, 
and  a  new  set  of  actors  appear  upon 
the  stage.  Room,  moreover,  is  made 
for  them  by  the  final  exit  of  more 
than  one  of  the  original  characters, 
for  Miss  Jewsbury  is  yery  unsparing 
in  the  use  of  the  fatal  scissors, — she 
cuts  short  the  thread  of  life  among 
men  and  women  unscrupulously. 
The  father  of  the  young  Burrowses 
is  dead,  but  his  place  in  our  world  is 
more  than  supplied  by  the  uprising 
of  Captain  Cleveland;  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  Oliver,  rector  of  some  place 
or  another ;  his  sister,  a  widow,  whom 
the  authoress,  nevertheless,  intro- 
duces as  Mrs.  Martha;  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha's daughter  Mary  Anne;  and 
Zoe,  the  soul,  so  to  speak,  of  the  his- 
tory. Captain  Cleveland,  it  appears, 
had  rescued  a  beautiful  GreeR  girl 
fVom  pirates,  and  made  her  his  wife 
— all  except  in  the  performance  of 
the  matrimonial  ceremony — and  the 
IVuit  of  the  union  is  Zoe,  whom  her 
mother,  having  been  first  of  all  ren- 
dered by  legal  means  Mrs.  Captain 
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a  num  of  sense,  determines  to  commit 
tbe  cbild  to  the  safe  keeping  of  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  which  he  does,  and 
then  proceeds  to  join  his  regiment  in 
Bombay,  whence,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  he  never  returns,  though  in  a 
few  years  subsequently  his  daughter 
is  described  as  joining  him  in  France, 
Indeed,  the  confusion  both  as  to 
places  and  manners  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  Miss  Jewsbury's  ac- 
count of  the  rector's  kindred  and 
connexions  defies  all  attempt  at  un- 
ravelling. Captain  Cleveland,  who 
joins  his  regiment  in  India,  seems,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  have  lived  quietly  in 
France,  where,  at  a  time  when  there 
must  have  been  war  between  France 
and  England,  he  leads  a  sort  of  life 
from  bringing  his  daughter  into  a 
participation  m  which,  there  is  no 
earthly  reason ;  while  the  Rev.  Oliver 
and  his  womankind  conduct  their 
domestic  affairs  after  a  fashion  which 
we  will  venture  to  say  must  have 
been  unique  among  rectories  ever 
since  they  furnished  houses  for  rec- 
tors* wives  and  daughters.  This  is 
made  especially  mamfest  in  the  sort 
of  manoeuvres  which  are  nractised  to 
catch  "the  squire's  son,  at  whom 
both  2oe  and  her  cousin  set  their 
caps ;  and  when  Mary  Anne,  in  order 
to  mortify  her  relative,  blurts  out 
the  secret  of  her  birth,  results  still 
more  extraordinary  follow.  Zoc, 
now  fifteen  years  of  age,  refuses  to 
abide  longer  in  a  country  where, 
come  what  will,  she  is  sure  to  be 
looked  down  upon;  and  the  rector, 
reluctantly  consenting,  she  bolts. 
She  joins  her  father,  not  in  Bombay, 
but  at  No.  56  au  troisieme,  line  dc 
St.  Pierre,  in  Bourdcaux,  and  finds 
him  as  unlike  the  sort  of  man  who 
could  awaken  a  romantic  and  self- 
abandoning  passion,  even  in  a  Greek 
girl,  as  the  human  imagination  can 
conceive. 

On  goes  the  story,  however,  in  its 
own  way.  Zoe,  wearied  with  the 
manner  of  the  paternal  existence,  de- 


tinent,  and  removes  at  last  to  Gif- 
ford  Castle,  in  Devonshire,  where 
she  becomes,  in  due  course  of  montl», 
the  mother  of  two  boys— one  bom  in 
the  first  year  of  her  marriage,  tbe 
other  in  the  second. 

According  to  the  good  old  rule  by 
which  novel-writers  used  to  be  go- 
verned, her  wedding — and  if  not  that, 
certainly  tbe  birth  of  her  two  sons— 
ought  to  have  brought  Zoe's  public 
career  to  an  end ;  but  Miss  Jewsbury 
treats  rules,  both  old  and  new,  as 
nonentities.  There  is  some  maiden 
lady,  a  friend  of  the  first  Mrs.  Gif- 
ford,  in  the  house,  who  won't  give  up 
the  keys,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  second  Mrs,  Gifford,  leaving 
Clotilde,  her  step-daiighter,  to  the 
care  of  this  Abi^il,  hies  her  off  to 
London,  and  plun^  into  a  vortex  of 
gaiety  and  dissipation.  Her  extreme 
beauty,  her  striking  manners,  and, 
thougn  last,  not  perhaps  least,  ^ 
enormous  wealth  of  her  husband, 
command  for  her  the  cn/r^  of  all  the 
best-frequented  solom  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  forthwith  she  has  at  her 
feet,  not  only  loose  dukes,  and  earls, 
and  gentlemen,  but  Dr.  Johnson, 
Jemmy  Boswell,  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
Mr,  Wilberforce  (whether  the  father 
or  grandfather  of  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster we  are  not  told),  indeed 
every  thing  in  breeches  (pantaloons 
and  trousers  were  alike  unknown  in 
those  days^  that  walked  or  rode 
within  the  limit  of  the  bills  of  hmmt- 
talitv.  She  flirts  Avith  them  all  very 
freely,  and  commands  universal  de- 
ference on  account  of  the  infidel 
opinions  which  she  sports ;  but  her 
heart  is  untouched  aud  her  j;ood 
name  spotless.  And  this  she  satisfies 
her  husband  about  by  putting  into 
his  hand,  when  the  season  is  over,  a 
huge  bundle  of  love-letters^  tied  up 
with  a  silk  cord.  Accordmgly,  in 
high  good-humour  with  each  outer, 
the  worthy  couple  set  out  for  Devon- 
shire, where  Gifford  has  a  Pqish 
college  to  build,  endow,  and  set 
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pl^t  of  a  free-thinker,  receives  a 
command  from  the  pope  that  he 
shall  proceed  to  England  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  little  pro- 
pi^anda  which  Mr.  GifPord  has 
established  in  Devonshire.  The  vrajr 
in  which  the  pope  and  one  of  his 
cardinals  settled  tnis  arrangement  is 
described  with  characteristic  runve^. 
We  have  the  dialogue  that  occurred 
in  detoO,  and  we  rise  from  the  pe- 
msal  impressed  with  sentiments  of 
profound  reverence  for  his  holiness. 
However  that  is  a  trifle.  Everhard 
arrives  at  Gifford  Castle,  and  Zoe 
resolves  at  once  to  nimiber  him 
among  her  captives.  Silly  Zoe! 
weak  woman!!  She  succeeds,  dotlbt- 
le«,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  her 
own  freedom;  for  there  arises  be- 
tween them  a  sentiment  which  Miss 
Jewsbury  appears  fuDy  to  under- 
stand, for  me  paints  it  delicately. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  very  pure  love,  for 
it  rests  upon  the  sentiment  of  mutual 
respeet,  the  lady  and  the  gentleman 
being  equally  unbelievers,  and  there- 
fore eoually  swayed  by  a  principle 
for  lonier  and  safer  to  obey  than 
vulgar  Christianity.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  sorely  put  to  it  one  night, 
when,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gifford, 
the  house  takes  fire,  and  Father 
Evarhard,  after  saving  the  two  boys, 
carries  their  mother  in  her  night- 
dress from  her  own  apartment  to  the 
chapel.  The  morality  of  mysticism 
is,  however,  made  of  less  penetrable 
stToff  than  that  of  the  Gospel.  They 
tear  tSiemselves  apart,  and  Everhard 
incontinently  makes  an  avowal  of  his 
true  religious  opinions  to  the  pope, 
and  flies  both  u-om  his  college  and 
from  Zoe.  They  do  not  contrive, 
however,  to  forget  one  another.  On 
the  contrary,  her  love  for  Everhard 
beeomes  the  pole-star  of  Zoe*s  ex- 
istence, weaning  her  from  the  fri- 
volities in  which  she  formerly  de- 
lighted, and  rendering  her  gentle  and 
considerate  even  to  her  husband.  As 
to  Everhard,  he  sets  up  for  a  philan- 
thropist. He  tries  his  hand  first 
MU>Dg  the  miners  in  North  Wales, 
on  whom  his  quiet  philosophy  makes 
no  impression,  aiMl  who,  when  roused 
by  the  preaching  of  Whitfield,  kick 
mm  out  of  the  district  for  an  infidel. 
He  next  betakes  himself  to  London, 
where  he  writes  a  book,  full  of  wis- 
dom, of  course,  yet,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  awakenimr  acndnst  its  au- 


thor the  wrath  of  a  narrow-minded 
generation.  One  high-minded  per- 
son alone  stands  by  him  still.  His 
mother,  who  is  represented  as  having 
more  than  slighted  him  in  his  youth, 
and  taking  pride  in  him  onhr  when 
he  had  risen  to  eminence  in  the  pro- 
fession which  she  had  chosen  for  hun, 
becomes  suddenly  impressed  with  a 
conviction  of  his  nobleness  in  aban- 
doning both  the  priesthood  and 
Chrfetianity.  She  accordingly  set- 
tles upon  him,  out  of  her  savings 
Twere  they  not  rather  peculations 
mty  pounds  a-year,  which,  with  his 
frugal  habits,  especially  alter  his  re- 
treat into  Germany,  he  finds  ade- 
quate to  all  Ins  wants. 

While  Zoe  is  thus  exhibiting  to 
our  dazzled  gaze  new  points  of  cha- 
racter, ClotiMe,  her  step-^ughter, 
delivered  from  thraldom  by  the  de- 
cease of  Miss  Rodney,  proceeds  upon 
a  visit  to  the  Manor  House,  where 
Louis  Burrows,  now  a  respectable 
married  squure,  resides.  Here  a  new 
personage  crosses  our  path,  the 
Ilev.  Iloracc  0*Brian,  the  nephew, 
as  Miss  Jewsbury  undauntedly  in- 
forms us,  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnd, 
and  about  as  contemptible  a  specimen 
of  the  genus  homo  as  we  should  wish 
to  meet  in  a  summer's  day.  He 
contrives,  however,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how,  to  render  himself  not  only 
popular  in  bis  parish,  but  irresistibfe 
among  the  ladies.  He,  too,  is  a  wi- 
dower with  two  children,  and  in 
process  of  time  contrives,  "without 
committing  himself"  in  any  palpable 
d^ee,  to  wm  the  heart  of  poor 
little  Clotilde  and  then  to  break  it. 
Glotilde,  be  it  observed,  is,  like  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  Burrows,  a  bigoted 
Papist;  and  this  excellent  clergyman, 
while  preaching  evangelical  sermons, 
insinuates  to  her  that  his  mind  is 
ill  at  ease,  and  that  very  little  would 
carry  him  to  Rome.  However,  be- 
fore Clotilde  has  time  to  give  her 
powers  of  persuasion  a  fair  trial,  a 
deanery  falls  vacant,  which  Misa 
Smith,  of  the  Hcdlows,  maoaoes 
to  get  for  him  frt»n  her  uncle,  uie 

Bishop  of  L  ,  whereupon  the 

dean  mcontinently  marries  the  bi- 
shop's niece,  and  Clotilde  is  brought 
to  aeath's  door.  She  recovers,  how- 
ever, and  becomes  a  nun  in  a  house 
in  Italy,  of  which  she^  lives  to  be 
lady  abbess;  sBiai^^re'fltRgJ&res 
and  atrocities  occur,  wherein  the  dean 
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bears  a  part,  than  we  have  either 
time  or  inclination  to  particnlarise. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Ginord  dies,  and 
Zoe  succeeds  to  the  management  of 
his  affairs.  She  conducts lierself  in 
her  new  position  with  marvellous 
good  sense,  getting  rid  of  the  useless 
tutor  that  used  to  be  about  her  sons, 
and  sending  them  to  Eton.  Roman 
Catholic  l^ys  to  Eton!!  Never- 
theless, her  love  for  Everhard  con* 
tinues  what  it  ever  was.  Let  Miss 
Jewsbury  state  how  in  her  own 
words : — 

'*  All  this  time  Zoe  heard  nothing  of 
£?erhard,  except  that  he  had  gone  over 
to  Germany  before  her  return  to  England. 
All  trace  of  him  seemed  to  have  vanished  ; 
bis  brother  Louia  and  Marian  never 
mentioned  hia  name,  as  they  considered 
it  a  most  painful  and  humbling  dispenea- 
tion  of  providence  to  be  connected  with 
him  at  all. 

*'  Zoe  endeavoured  to  persuade  herself 
that  all  Everhard  did  must  be  right ;  she 
knew  she  could  trust  him  implicitly,  and 
she  felt  confident  that  nothing  could  ever 
supersede  her  in  his  regard.  She  had 
loved  him.  knowing  they  could  never  he 
more  to  each  other  than  they  were,  for 
even  though  her  ties  might  be  broken, 
his  must  remain  in  force  for  life.  He 
had  broken  his  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  his  tows  of  celi- 
bacy bad  been  vowed  to  God,  and  no- 
thing  could  loose  him  from  them,  there- 
fore there  was  no  vague,  unsatisfied 
yearning  in  Zoe's  bosom  to  become  more 
to  him  than  she  already  was ;  but  she 
did  feel  oppressed  and  disappointed  at 
the  total  silence  he  maintained ;  it  was 
as  if  the  grave  had  closed  over  him.  She 
felt  that  he  might  write—that  he  might 
counseL-^at  he  might  be  her  supporter 
through  life.  He  had  touched  all  her 
womanly  feelings,  and  it  is  in  the  natore 
of  a  woman  to  lean  on  hhn  she  loves. 
So  long  as  Gilford  lived,  Everhard's 


rendered  her  whole  heart  to  one  ob- 
ject; she  cannot  admit  the  shadow 
of  another  to  darken  it.  Is  this  Zoe's 
case  ?  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  it  is 
not  She  is  in  London  again.  Her 
friend.  Lady  Clara,  having  like  her- 
self fallen  m  love  unwisely  with  the 
Bev.  Horace  0*Brian,  his  second  wife 
being  still  alive,  resides  with  her. 
They  learn  that  the  second  Mn. 
O'Brian  is  dead,  and  are  plotting,  not 
unsuccessfully,  to  catch  him  for  her 
ladyship,  when,  one  night,  attended 
by  the  dean,  they  so  to  an  oratorio 
in  Westminster  Almey,  and  the  fol- 
lowing scene  occurs : — 

"  There  was  a  slight  distorbanoe  near 
her,  caused  by  a  person  making  his  way 
to  one  of  the  reserved  sea^  a  little  on  her 
left ;  she  turned  her  head  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  she  neither  thought 
of  the  new  singer,  who  jast  then  began 
his  first  recitative,  nor  did  she  relapse 
into  her  abstraction  the  whole  evening ; 
her  attention  was  occupied  with  the  new- 
comer, who  certainly  nas  a  suifieieBtly 
remarkable  man.  He  was  very  large  sod 
intensely  ugly,  much  marked  with  the 
small-pox.  He  had  a  look  of  rou^itm^ 
that  was  by  no  means  charming  to  the 
eye  of  respectability,  but  it  was  mingled 
with  a  eenial  bonJummie  and  kind-heart- 
edness that  attracted  the  beholder  to  him 
with  an  irresistible  instinct.  A  radknt 
intelligenoe  that  glanced  from  hia  large, 
brown  eyes  gleamed  like  lightniM  over 
his  face,  giving  it  an  appearance  &r  be* 
vond  beauty.  A  forest  of  shaggy  black 
hair,  not  confined  in  a  aueue  as  was  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  fell  like  a  lion's  mane 
about  his  bead  and  neck.  His  hmh* 
were  cast  in  tlie  mould  of  a  giant,  and 
looked  strong  in  proportion ;  but  be 
seemed  withal  somewhat  worn  and  broken 
with  struggle  and  excess.  Altogether 
he  was  as  different  from  tbe  sumrandiBf: 
multitude  as  if  he  had  belenged  to  a 
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"  "All,  a  very  singular  character  in- 
deed  !  It  was  the  Conite  de  Mirabeau,a 
French  adventurer  of  very  doubtful  cha- 
racter, but  who  has,  nevertheless,  con- 
trived to  obtain  currency  in  very  good 
circles  here.  They  say  he  is  clever,  but 
there  are  stranee  tales  about  him ;  and  I 
confess  I  wonder  at  so  correct  a  roan  as 
hb  lordship  being  intimate  with  him.' " 

Will  the  reader  believe  that  this 
"  very  large  and  intensely  ngly  man  " 
contrives  at  his  second  mterview  with 
Zoe  to  light  up  in  her  bosom  fires, 
snch  as  we  earnestly  hope  have  never 
interfered  with  the  vestal  peace  of 
the  authoress  of  his  existence  ?  Oh, 
fie !  Miss  Jewsbury.  You  are  really 
not  acting  &irly  by  the  sex.  What ! 
love  two  men  at  the  same  time — 
one  with  the  pure  soul  that  has  no 
portion  of  earth  about  it,  the  other 
with  the  frail  body  which  is  all  of 
earth  and  nought  of  heaven !  Was 
ever  such  atrocity  conmiitted  before  ? 
And  then  only  listen,  ladies,  to  the 
sort  of  wooing  which,  in  this  case  at 
leasty  carries  all  before  it : — 

"  '  I  know,'  continued  he,  still  more 
passionately,  '  the  world  does  not  speak 
well  of  me.  I  am  no  credit  to  you,  my 
fortunes  are  broken,  and  I  am  an  outcast 
both  from  my  country  and  my  father's 
boose;  but  I  ask  nothing  from  you  till 
you  ti^fAy  give  it.  1  only  ask  you  to  let 
me  remain  near  you,  let  me  live  in  your 
presence.  Ob,  Zoe,  if  you  had  crossed 
my  pttth  earlier,  I  should  not  have  been 
the  battered,  sullied  wretch  1  am  !  Hea- 
ven has  rained  all  its  curses  on  roe,  but  it 
has  sent  me  to  you  to  be  purified  and 
calmed.  Speak  one  word,  Zoe,  and  say 
that  vou  accept  the  ofiico,  that  you  will 
be  all  to  me,  that  you  will  be  my  angel !' 

"  Zoe  breathed  thick  and  heavily,  but 
»be  did  not  utter  a  word. 

'*  *  Zoe,  is  all  I  have  done  of  no  avail  ? 
Why  will  you  not  s])eak  ?  What  do  you 
see  JU  me  to  trifie  with  ?' 

*'  She  made  an  effort,  but  no  sound 
caroo  from  ber  lips. 

•  1  thought  you  were  superior  to 
womanish  weakness,'  said  he,  contempt- 
uously. '  But  perhaps  you  do  not  con- 
aider  me  wortli  deciding  about ;  in  that 
case  1  can  relieve  you  from  your  embar- 
rassment.' He  rose  as  if  to  leave  the 
room. 

**  •  I  ma^  not,  I  dare  not,'  burst  from 
Zoe's  hps  in  suffocating  accents. 

•*  •  How  dare  notV 

*'  '  I  belong  to  another,'  said  she,  in  a 
sharp,  quick  tone,  as  ifthe  utterance  gave 
her  phyaical  paio. 

*  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Zoe/  said 


IVIirabeau,  in  a  calm,  cold  voice ;  *  your 
heart  does  not  belong  wholly  to  him  at 
this  moment.  Do  not  sacrifice  my  hap- 
piness and  your  own  to  the  fashion  of  a 
word  which  no  longer  has  a  meaning  for 
you  !  What  is  the  good  of  calling  your- 
self constant,  when  you  know  you  are  so 
no  longer  1  Do  you  fancy  you  can  hide 
yourself  from  me  1  Zoe,  you  will  never 
find  one  who  can  love  you  as  I  do.  I 
only  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  be  near  you, 
to  let  me  pour  out  my  whole  soul  before 
you.  I  only  ask  not  to  be  forbidden  to 
give  myself'^to  you.  Is  that  requiring  so 
much  from  you  ?* 

"  If  he  would  only  have  interpreted 
her  emotion,  she  would  have  been  thank- 
ful, but  that  did  not  suit  him. 

"  *  Nay,'  said  he, '  I  cannot  be  satis- 
fied without  a  reply  from  you  ;  tell  me 
only  that  you  accept  me,  1  ask  nothing 
from  you  in  return.  I  do  not  wish  to 
distress  you ;  I  will  depart  now  if  you 
desire  it,  but  if  I  go  I  do  not  return* 
Now  npetlk.  Shall  1  go  V  He  fixed  his 
eyes  steadily  upon  her;  there  was  a 
pause. 

"  '  No,'  said  she,  at  last,  in  a  tone  so 
choked  that  it  was  scarcely  audible. 

"  He  folded  bis  strong  arms  round  her, 
pressing  her  to  his  bosom,  on  which  she 
lay  like  a  child  :  and  he  whispered, '  Zoe, 
you  must  let  roe  love  you  always.' " 

Zoe  reaps  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  she  thus  plants.  The  precious 
count  goes  on  wooing,  yet  tells  her 
that  he  has  a  wife  in  Paris,  and  she, 
not  without  a  desperate  efibrt,  re- 
fuses to  become  his  upon  his  own 
terms. 

We  really  must  be  excused  from 
going  further  into  the  mysteries  of 
this  strange  book.  We  must  decline 
the  task  of  finding  out  that  all  this 
while  £verhard  is  as  dear  to  Zoe  as 
ever,  or  of  shewing  how  he  comes 
back  to  die  in  Gifibid  Castle,  ere  she, 
who  hurries  down  to  seek  him  there, 
can  arrive,  for  a  graver  task  is  before 
us.  Miss  Jewsbury  has  committed 
more  than  a  fault  in  writing  this 
book,  she  has  blundered.  She  proves 
to  us  that  there  is  power  enough  in 
her  to  accomplish  any  thing,  and  yet 
that  the  most  important  faculty 
which  an  author,  md  especially  a 
lady  author,  can  possess  is  not  hers, 
in  ever  so  slender  a  degree.  Misa 
Jewsbury  is  cither  a  dreamy  pan- 
theist— a  frightfhl  state  of  mind  for 
a  woman  to  fall  into—or  she  does 
not  scruple  to  do  mischief  wantonly, 
rather  ttam  pii|,tfta^JilPgl  jfi« 
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strivings  of  lier  jgcnins  in  any  way. 
Wc  are  both  grieved  and  angry  at 
this.  There  is  so  much  to  admire  as 
well  as  to  blame  in  this  her  work, 
there  is  such  a  mastery  both  of  ideas 
and  of  fitting  language  made  manifest 
throughout,  that  our  indignation  is 
roused  by  seeing  with  what  miserable 
taste  she  has  bent  it  all  to  work  cvH 
where  good  was  at  least  as  accessible 
to  her.  Let  her  be  advised  to  aban- 
don this  foolish  as  well  as  unwomanly 
course  for  ever.  God  did  not  bestow 
upon  her  the  talents  which  she  pos- 
sesses that  they  might  be  devoted  to 
purposes  so  unworthy  as,  we  regret 
to  say,  are  aimed  at  in  this  book. 
She  can  do  far  better  if  she  will,  and 
we  expect  better  from  her. 

The  second  book  upon  our  list  in 
entitled  Old  Flanders;  and  very 

Eleasant,  albeit  imequal  reading  we 
ave  found  it  It  consists  of  a  variety 
of  traditional  stories,  all  of  them  con- 
nected with  the  remote  history  of  the 
fertile  kingdom  over  which  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Gotha  reigns ;  and 
right  carefully  have  they  been  se« 
lected,  and  right  cleverly  put  toge- 
ther. M.  Octave  Delepierre  has  the 
merit  of  having  made  the  selection. 
That  they  have  one  and  all  received 
a  considerable  touching  up  from  his 
not  unpractised  and  Bkilful  band  theie 
can  be  no  denying.  But  the  ground- 
work of  the  whole  is  ancient,  and, 
therefore  in  no  respect  has  our  friend 
imposed  either  upon  us  or  the  gentle 
pubHc,  in  giving  to  his  collection  the 
name  whidi  it  bears. 

M.  Delepierre  is  a  Belgian;  ne- 
vertheless, ne  writes  in  English  with 
astonishing  correctness;  and  genius 
being  a  native  of  all  countries  indif- 
ferently, he  manages  to  clothe  happy 
thoughts  throughout  in  the  language 

— ."u:~t  1 — iSi.^  aU-.          "\ir- 1  A-i  4* 


Snaniards ;  taken  by  the  Doke  of  Pumt 
alter  a  celebrated  siege ;  ready  to  re- 
sume its  aacient  splendour  under  the 
powerful  band  of  ^iapoleon,  and  at  Uil 
bombarded  in  1830^  Antwerp  bean  a 
name  wbicb  is  associated  at  every  perioJ 
of  modem  civUi&aiion  with  the  memonr 
of  ereat,  glorious,  and  terrible  ereats. 
And  who  can  tell,  fallen  as  she  is,  hot 
that  she,  having  thrown  to  the  winds  her 
fumes  of  powder  and  fire,  will  yet  once 
more  seize  on  her  ancient  sceptre  ruMtag 
in  Ihe  waters  of  her  mighty  river  t  Who 
knows  whether  the  seeds  of  new  glories 
for  the  future  may  not  even  now  be  grow- 
ing within  herl  But  it  is  vain  to  speco- 
late  concerning  the  future  6tat«  and  pro- 
spects of  towns  and  cities.  No  hoBsn 
eye  can  pierce,  no  human  arm  can  remore. 
the  veil  of  obscurity  which  is  saspendetl 
between  their  present  and  future  cod- 
dition.  Let  us  rather  turn  our  thougfati 
and  direct  our  attention  to  the  post,  and, 
taking  a  retrospective  view,  let  us  record 
the  interesting  particulars  which  asdent 
traditions  and  legends  supply  conc^min^ 
them.  We  will  endeavour  to  do  this  d 
Antwerp, 

"  It  WQS  on  a  fine  night,  in  the  yeir 
fifty. four  before  Jesus  Christ,  the  sky 
\vvL3  clear,  the  air  calm,  and  a  boat  (soil 
of  raft  of  basket-work,  covered  with  ox- 
hides) was  slowly  following  the  ebb  of 
the  Scheldt.  A  voice  was  heard  from 
the  boat,  a  woman's  voice,  soft  and 
gentle : — 

*•  •  Yes,  Atuix,  for  thee  have  I PMS^ 
^e  threshold  of  my  father's  dwelirag,  I 
have  quitted  the  deep  forests  of  GtuI,  mj 
country ;  for  thee  have  I  left  ail,  because 
I  thee,  Atuiz ;  thee  and  thy  beaoti- 
ful  roarp,  which  sleeps  silently  at  thv 
side.' 

'*  Another  voice  is  heard. 

'"'Oh,  Frega !  since  the  day  that  thiae 
eyes  looked  on  mine,  my  harp  has  foip)t. 
ten  its  sound,  and  my  soul  no  loagvr 
knows  any  of  the  sougs  whispered  by 
Ogmius,  when  I  worshipped  him  in  the 
forests  T  Ogmius,  the  god  of  the  Bards, 
he  who  is  always  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
nf  mpn.  hmind  hv  their  ears  to  chains  of 
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colossal  giant.  The  waters  of  the  rirer 
reached  up  to  his  wide  chest,  and  formed 
roand  him  a  white  and  sparkling  belt  of 
foam.  From  his  formidable  face  flowed 
a  thick  beard,  and  his  head  was  covered 
with  hair,  like  horsehair,  rough  and  black. 
He  looked  Kke  those  isolated  peaks  which 
are  sometimes  seen  on  the  borders  of  the 
oceab,  with  their  frowning  crest,  and  from 
which  the  long  trailin?  grass  hangs  drip- 
ping in  the  waves.  The  boat  suddenly 
stops  and  cracks  under  the  hand  of  th'e 
giant.  A  terrible  roaring  burst  from  his 
hollow  chest,  and  these  words  are  uttered 
in  a  voice  of  thunder 

"  *  Ah,  ah,  my  nightly  passengers  ! 
yoo  think  that  the  eyes  of  Antigen  are 
closed  to  allow  yon  to  pass  in  the  dark  ! 
Where  are  my  three  oxen  to  satisfy  my 
hunger  this  evening  V 

"  Frega  clung  tremblingly  round  Atuix, 
who  silently  drew  forth  a  long  glaive. 

**  The  giant  continued  : — 

"  '  If  it  is  you  who  speak  to  me,  then 
swell  out  your  feeble  voices,  my  dwarfs.' 

"  *  Mercy  for  us,  if  thou  art  the  sod 
of  this  river!'  replied  Atuix;  *  and  if 
thou  art  not  a  god,  then  let  a  poor  bard 
of  Ogmius  pass  unmolested,  oh,  terrible 
giant !  Let  him  pass  in  the  name  of 
the  great  Hesus  ofTeutates,  and  of  all  the 
gods!* 

•  Oh,  thou  dost  jest,  I  think  !'  said 
Uie  giant,  in  a  ferocious  tone.  '  I  laugh 
at  Hesus,  seeat  thou,  and  at  all  thy  gods. 
Hast  thou  ever  seen  thy  gods  1  and  if 
thou  hast  9een  them,  is  their  stature  no 
higher  thin  yoursi  fine  race  of  abortions 
of  whom  I  could  trample  a  whole  army 
under  my  feet !  Ah  !  thy  gods,  T  should 
long  ere  this  have  taken  them  from  their 
heaven,  for  my  evening's  amusement  on 
the  lonely  shore  ;  or  to  make  a  repast  of, 
if  thej  were  any  thing  more  than  vain 
smoke  1' 

•*  *  Who,  then,  art  thou  V  said  Atuix ; 
'  thoa  who  laughest  at  the  gods  V 

"  •  Who  I  am !  where  is  Antigon— ah! 
thou  wouldst  dissemble — dissemble  with 
AntigOB  !  —  yes,  thou  forgettest  the 
tribnto  ofoxeir  thou  owest  me  for  passing 
on  mj  river ;  thou  thinkest,  favoured  by 
the  night,  to  deceive  me,  and  now  thou 
wouldst  use  thy  childish  tricks !  Ah  ! 
ah!' 

*'  And  the  giant  covered  Atuix  with 
his  powerful  hands  before  he  could  move 
a  limb.  Frega,  who  had  remained  mo- 
tionless witli  terror,  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  in  the  boat. 

"  '  Mercy,  mercy  for  him,  mercy  for 
Atuix  ! '  she  exclaimed  ;  '  oh,  mercy ! 
tvbat  barm  can  our  passing  this  river  do 
to  thee,  we  fSseble  and  without  any  evil 
intontious,  he  loving  me,  I  lovmg  him  ? 
Mmtcy  I  ah»  heavens,  is  there  then  no 
pi^  in  thy  soul  V 


**  The  giant  interrupted  her  with  a 
horrible  sneer. 

•"Oh,  my  soul,  saidst  thou?  —  my 
soull  Where  hast  thou  learned  that  I 
have  a  souH  Who  has  seen  a  souU 
Oh  !  I  tell  thee  truly  that  there  are 
neitlief  souls  nor  gods,  neither  mind,  not 
any  thing  but  the  body  —  and  hunger!' 
and,  as  he  ended*  the  giant  pressed  the 
hand  of  Atuix  between  his  two  iron 
fingers  :  the  hand  fell  into  the  boat  with 
the  glaive  it  grasped, 

**  A  terrible  cry  was  heard,  accom- 
panied by  a  ferocious  laugh.  The  giant 
picked  up  tlie  bloody  hand,  and  threw  it 
mto  the  river.  Then  just  as  he  was 
about  to  seize  Fre^a,  who  was  bent  down 
senseless,  Atuix,  treed  from  the  frightful 
claws  which  pressed  him,  with  the  hand 
which  was  left  him,  picked  up  the  fallen 
glaive,  and  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in  the 
giant's  arm .  A  ho  wl  of  pain  was  repeated 
by  the  surrounding  echoes.  The  moon 
was  just  rising  brilliant  and  pure  from 
*  her  bed  of  clouds,  and  her  rays  played 
on  the  waves,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the 
light  breeze. 

**  The  boat,  no  longer  detained,  floated 
adrift ;  a  violent  shock  aroused  Frega. 
She  rose  painfully  on  her  knees,  and  saw 
nt  some  distance  from  her  a  horrible 
sight.  The  fnrious  giant  was  crushing 
the  body  of  Atuix  between  his  hands. 

Frega  dragged  herself  to  the  edge 
of  the  boat,  her  eyes  fixed,  her  face  ashy 
pale,  she  with  difficulty  stretched  out  her 
neck,  tried  to  advance  farther,  as  if  under 
some  invisible  attraction ;  an  instant  she 
gazed,  leant  forward  her  eyes  tearless, 
not  a  sigh  from  her  bosom;  then  she 
loosened  her  hold  and  rolled  over  into  the 
river. 

A  year  after  this  night,  Csesar  had 
put  an  end  to  Gaulish  liberty.  Tlie 
strength,  the  courage,  and  the  heroic  re- 
sistance of  this  great  people,  whose  an. 
cestors  had  in  one  of  their  daring  wan- 
derings over  Europe,  camped  on  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  was  now  crushed  under 
the  fortune  and  genius  of  the  conqueror. 

"  By  the  glare  of  a  vast  conflagration, 
Belgium,  the  perpetual  focus  of  revolt 
against  oppression,  was  traversed  by 
three  Koman  armies,  and  bridges  thrown 
over  the  Scheldt,  opened  the  passages  of 
the  country  of  the  Menapi$ns,  One  day 
a  detached  company  of  a  legion  of  the 
vanguard  followed  the  banks  of  the 
river,  guided,  it  is  said,  by  a  mysterious 
being.  Twice  the  sun  had  sank  to  rest 
without  their  being  seen  to  return.  Ger- 
man horsemen,  sent  on  their  track  towards 
the  middle  of  the  night,  were  stopped  at 
the  sight  of  a  roost  strange  spectacle. 
Baging  flames  agitated  by  the  wind,  were 
devouring  the  foundations  of  a  tower 
which  had  protected  a  castle  of  colossal 
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proportions.  The  ground  was  lit  by  tbe 
glare  of  tbe  fire,  and  strewed  with  tbe 
dead  bodies  of  tbe  Roman  soldiers,  arms, 
and  ruins.  In  the  midst  of  them,  on  a 
mound  of  dead  bodies,  was  stretched 
•motionless,  covered  with  wounds, pierced 
all  over  by  darts,  the  enormous  liody  of 
a  giant.  From  one  of  bis  large  arms, 
from  which  the  hand  was  severed,  ran 
on  the  ^und  a  rivulet  of  black  blood. 
Over  his  head  bent  a  warrior.  After 
some  moments  of  suspense,  tbe  eyes  of 
the  giant  opened ;  the  warrior  suddenly 
raised  himself,  parting  bis  long  and  flow- 
ing hair  from  off  his  pnle  and  beautiful 
faoe,  then  his  eyes  suddenly  flashed  with 
extraordinary  brightness,  he  approached 
near  to  the  monster's  ear,  shouting  out 
these  words 

'* '  Antigen,  Antigon,  one  must  need 
swell  out  one's  roice,  is  it  not  true,  that 
thine  ear  might  catch  the  sound  ! — Well, 
now  listen  to  mine—Antigon— ob  thoa  art 
not  yet  quite  dead,  thou  art  not  yet  quite 
dead,  thou  canst  yet  understand,  and  re- ' 
member !— But  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
on  a  fine  night— Truly,  truly,  thy  wounds 
are  ghastly  and  bleeding,  and  sweet  to 
look  upon  t — yes,  it  was  on  a  summer's 
night,  two  lovers  passed  together  on  the 
river.  Oh!  thy  den  was  not  as  lumi. 
nous  as  this  night— Two  lovers,  thou 
k newest !  two  lovers  who  only  spoke  of 
love,  their  hearts  filled  with  gentle 
thoughts.  Look,  look  then,  how  well 
one  sees  one's  shadow  here  in  thy  blood ! 
— One  of  the  two  lovers  was  a  bard — 
Oh  !  Ob  !  thy  dying  eyes  flash  !  —Thou 
didst  kill  him — and  the  other — But  where 
are  thy  terrible  hands,  Antigon?— Tbe 
other  that  feeble  woman^Thou  heorest 
me  ?— She  lives— and  revenges  him  ! 
A  shudder  ran  through  the  giant's  body, 
a  frightful  rattle  burst  from  bis  cbesl ; 
his  teeth  chattered  like  the  clashing  of 
swords,  his  eyes  rolled  once  more  in 
their  bloody  orbit  and  then  closed  for 
ever — He  was  dead— Frega  knelt  on  the 
ground  and  prayed. 

**  Upon  that  spot  rose  Antwerp.  Now 
Animrp  is  the  Aittwerpen  of  tbe  ancient 
Flemish  language,  which  still  preserves 
its  original  strength  and  richness,  and  its 
Sttxoo  garb  ;  Antwerpcn  in  which  word 
the  chronicles  find,  Uatid  attd  Werpen 
hand,  and  throw,  in  remembrance  of  the 


in  society.  His  prefece  to  the  vork 
now  upon  our  table  is  as  perfeol  a 
piece  of  Irish  self-aHnplaceocy  u 
could  well  be  concocted. 

"  It  was  not,"  says  he,  "  my  inteitioB 
to  have  written  any  prefiiee  to  this  bosk ; 
but  to  have  allowed  it  simply  to  speik 
for  itself.  As  it  is  very  likely,  however, 
that  both  it  and  tbe  motives  of  its  aofhor 
may  be  misrepresented  by  bigoted  er 
venal  pens,  I  think  it  necessary  to  btro- 
duce  It  to  tbe  reader  by  a  hw  brief  ob. 
servations." 

Now,  our  excellent  friend  seems 
to  us  to  be  scaring  himself  with  s 
shadow.  There  is  no  fear  whatever, 
that  any  pen,  whether  bigoted  or 
venal,  will  Uike  the  trouble  to  mis- 
represent other  him  or  hk  perform- 
ance. Indeed,  bigoted  pens  are  ca- 
riosities in  nature,  which  we  have 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  en- 
counter; and  as  to  pens  venal,  we 
should  like  to  know  where  such  arti- 
cles are  to  be  met  with,  unless  people 
pay  for  them.  Does  Mr.  Caneloa 
get  his  goose-quills  for  nothing  ? 
Perhaps  so ;  but  unless  he  be  on  ul- 
timate terms  widi  the  geese,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  somebody  else  moat 
have  bought,  and,  therefore,  sone- 
body  sold  them.  And  the  same  pfo- 
oess,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  goes 
on  in  regard  to  steel  pens,  silver  mos, 
brass  pens,  gold  pens;  and,  indeed, 
with  pens  in  general,  out  of  whit* 
ever  substance  manufactured,  nd 
to  whatever  use  turned.  It  appem 
therefore,  to  us,  as  far  as  pens  aie 
concerned,  that  Mr.  Carleton  might 
have  adhered  to  his  original  inten- 
tion with  p^ect  propriety,  because 
all  pens  are  de  natura  rerum  vemU ; 
and  biffotrv,  being  an  attribute  of  the 
mind,  hardly  attaches  either  to  geew 
or  to  their  feathers.  However,  a 
preface  we  have  got ;  and  it  really 
IS  worth  reading. 

"  In  tbe  first  place,"  cootimies  our 
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new  book.'*  Suppose,  for  example, 
VaUnHne  M^Cbdchy,  which  seems  to 
have  been  published  in  1845,  had 
not  come  into  our  hands  till  1865, 
^  the  phases,**  &c.  mieht  have  been 
novelties  to  us ;  but  the  book  itself 
certainly  could  not  have  been  oilled 
"  a  new  book."  Besides,  is  it  pru- 
dent in  an  author  who  writes  for 
]>osterity,  to  set  out  with  a  declarer 
tion,  that  his  book  is  new  r  On  the 
same  principle  miffht  Homer's  lUad 
be  called  "  a  new  book,"  seeing  that 
from  generation  to  generation  there 
always  will  be  found  readers,  great 
and  small,  who  for  the  first  time 
make  acquaintance  with  it.  But  hear 
^Ir.  Carleton  again : — 

*'  I  hare  written  mnny  works  upon 
Irish  life,  and  up  to  the  present  day  the 
man  has  nerer  fired  who  could  lay  his 
finger  upon  any  passage  of  my  writings, 
and  say,  '  That  is  false.'/' 

We  should  think  not.  To  lay  your 
fincer  upon  what  a  man  has  written, 
and  to  sav,  **That  is  false,"  sounds 
very  much  like  ffiving  him  the  lie 
direct;  and  we  lul  know  what  fol- 
lows, or  at  least  what  used  to  follow, 
so  candid  a  declaration,  in  the  land 
of  pistols  and  praties,  bullets  and 
blarney.  It  appears,  however,  that 
ottr  author  is  considerably  disposed 
to  question  his  own  perfect  veracity : 

'*  1  cannot  avoid  remarking  here,  that 
within  the  Ia«t  few  years  a  more  en- 
larged knowledge  of  life,  and  a  more 
matured  intercourse  with  society,  have 
enabled  me  to  overcome  many  absurd 
prejudices  with  which  1  was  imbued." 

An  honest  confession,  it  must  be 
admitted :  an  acknowledgment  which, 
being  fairly  interpreted,  seems  to 
imply,  first,  that  our  author's  know- 
ledge of  life  has  come  upon  him  sud- 
denly ;  and  next,  that  till  of  late  he 
has  laboured  under  "absurd  preju- 
dices," which  made  themselves  con- 
spicuously visible  in  his  works.  Is  he 
quite  sure  that  the  prejudices  have 
melted  wholly  away,  or  have  they 
only  chanced  their  **  phases  ?"  We 
have  our  doubts ;  and  the  pages  now 
under  notice  do  not  tend  at  all  to 
remove  them. 

*'  I  am  willing  to  admit/'  he  observes, 
<*  which  I  do  frankly,  and  without  besila- 
tioo,  that  I  published  in  my  early  works 
passages,  which  were  not  calculated  to 
do  any  earthly  good;  but,  on  the  coa* 
toim  xxxn.  HO.  CXCI. 


trary,  to  give  unnecessary  offence  to  a 
great  number  of  my  countrymen." 

And  we  beg  to  assure  him,  that 
the  practice  has  by  no  means  de- 
parted ;  for  we  see  little  in  The 
Irish  Agent  which  will  not  give  of- 
fence to  somebody,  and  absolutely 
nothing  which  can  do  good  to  any- 
body. 

Valentine  M^Chdchy  professes  to 
describe  the  state  of  society  in  a  rural 
district  of  Ireland,  during  times  when 
Protestant  ascendancy  was  at  its 
height,  and  Orai^  lodses,  and  an 
armed  minority,  kept  the  noses  of 
.  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  to 
the  grindstone.  We  have,  of  course, 
among  the  dramaOs  persona^  an  ab- 
sentee landlord,  a  spendthrift  noble, 
whose  elevation  to  tne  peerage  dates 
from  the  Repeal  o^he  Union,  a  ruf- 
fian factor, — the  illegitimate  spawn 
of  a  thoroughbred  Protestant  profli- 
gate, and  the  fiither  of  a  son,  more 
wicked,  because  more  mean,  than  his 
sires ;  a  hypocritical  attorney,  the 
law-agent  of  the  noble  aforesaid, 
who  devours  widows'  houses,  and 
for  a  pretence  makes  loqg  prayers; 
roguish  drivers,  merciless  yeomen, 
bloated  parsons,  go-between,  naughty 
women  ;  meek  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  industrious  Roman  Catholic 
manufacturers,  oppressed  Roman  Ca- 
tholic tenants,  a  nalf-witted  yoimg 
man,  who  is  always  in  the  way  for 
ffood,  and  a  brother  of  the  absentee 
lord,  eenerous,  liberal,  and  high- 
minded,  who,  after  incalculable  mis- 
chief done,  is  the  appointed  instru- 
ment of  dispensing  poetical  justice, 
and  setting  all  to  ngnts  again.  The 
scenes  described,  moreover,  are  pre- 
cisely such  as  we  should  expect  to 
find  worked  out  by  such  actors. 
Ejectments,  cauung  death,  destitu- 
tion, and  madness ;  base  intrigues 
for  the  ruin  of  the  good  and  the 
elevation  of  the  bad;  fierce  boast- 
ings and  horrid  orgies  here,  mur- 
murs and  vows  of  vengeance  there ; 
heart-rending  lamentations  of  mo- 
thers and  wives,  over  the  sons  and 
husbands  which  the  tyrants  have  de- 
stroyed ;  priests  exercising  unbounded 
influence  over  their  flocks,  and  always 
in  the  cause  of  peace ;  night  scenes 
in  old  churchyards;  ruined  cabins, 
deserted  houses,  Orange  lodges,  meet- 
ings of  Ribbcmmen,  fights,  wounds, 
murders,  and  such-like;  these,  diver- 
sified with  occa^^  ^^3^^ 
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things,  constitute  the  staple  of  this 
"  new  book."  Now,  we  nut  it  to  our 
readers,  whether  all  this  h&s  not  been 
told  in  a  hundred  different  yrvyM^ 
ever  since  writers  chose  to  seek  in  Ire- 
land for  materials,  out  of  which  to 
work  up  their  stories.  And  if  the  job- 
bing of  grand-juries  be  laid  bare  witk 
unsparing  severity,  what  claim  can 
this  author  found  even  upon  that  to 
the  praise  of  originality,  when  the 
substance  of  the  tale  is  as  old  as  the 
commencement  of  the  grand -jury 
system? 

Are  we,  then,  denouncing  Valen' 
tine  M^CltUchy^  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
farrago  of  trash  ?  no  means. 
There  are  passages  in  it  which  any 
writer  of  the  day  might  be  proud  to 
£Ather, — exquisite  descriptions,  beau- 
tiftd  imagery,  dialogues,  and,  indeed, 
whole  scenes  of  surparoing  power; 
but  what  we  do  complain  of  is  this, 
that  the  author  should  have  bent 
himself  to  a  purpose  which  he  has 
not  sufficient  strength  to  effect ;  and 
which  is  not  worth  effecting,  if  he 
had  the  strength,  because  the  neees- 
sity  for  his  exertions  are  no  longer 
required.  Why  will  he  help  to  per- 
petuate bad  blood  in  his  native  land, 
by  holding  up  a  mirror  which  reflects 
things  not  as  they  are  now,  but  as 
thejr  were  forty  years  ago?  Is  he 
afraid  lest  the  Orangemen  may  be- 
come all-powerful  again?  and  does 
he  not  know  that  the  wh<^e  stream 
of  public  opinion  is  against  abtentee- 
ism;  and  tnat  whether  they  like  it 
or  not,  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Ireland  will  be  forced,  by  tne  strength 
of  it,  to  reside,  at  least  as  much  as 
English  landowners  do,  upon  their 
estates  ?  And  then  what  a  miserable 
dramatist  he  is.  Such  people  as 
M'Clutchy,  or  M'Slime,  and  Phil, 
mmL  ihmr  man  Darbv.  never  had 


We  have  yet  another  iauh  to  find 
with  VaietUme  M'Chichy.uA  i^nK 
very  grave  one.  The  language  is 
abommably  coarse,  and  even  mdeocnt. 
No  doubt  worthies  sueh  as  those  ^diom 
he  has  chosen  to  bring  on  the  staee 
express  themselves  even  more  broadly 
hi  real  life  than  in  his  han^  they 
are  made  to  do ;  but  this  is  no  tsxxix 
for  the  author.  He  oiubt  not  to 
shock  the  tastes  of  moaest  peo]^ 
with  such  details  as  he  has  choaes  to 
enliven  his  story  withal. 

We  are  son^  that  Mr.  Carkton 
should  have  vmtten  this  tale«  iKn 
do  no  good  to  any  one,  and,  least  ef 
all,  to  himself;  ibr  the  timea  of wlM 
he  treats,  however  worthy  of  eaa- 
demnation,  have  passed  away,  wA 
can  never  be  revived.  The  aiigty 
passions  called  into  play  bv  tin 
still  however  smoulder,  and  every 
allusion  to  events  so  recent  tends  to 
blow  them  up  into  a  flame.  At  tbe 
same  time,  many  of  his  political  < 
lessons  are  good,  and  the  roUowiDg  ' 
we  abstract  because  it  belongs  to  the 
number.  One  of  the  author^ 
racters  is  describing  a  village  of 
cabins  to  a  correspoxmcnt 

^  A  villftge  of  this  description  ii,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  no  credit  lo  tkelaoded 
proprietors  of  any  coantiy.    It  h  tbe 
necessary  rewlt  of  a  bad  ajFeteau  But 
we  know  that  if  a  landlord  paid  the  at- 
tention  whicli  be  ought  to  pay,  to  botb 
the  rights  and  duties  of  bia  property,  a 
bad  a^item  could  nerer  be  aataUiabed 
upon  It.   I  am  far  from  aaying,  indeed, 
ny  dear  Spinageberd,  that  there  are  sot 
cases  in  which  the  landlord  finds  biaself 
in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty.  B^,  | 
unprincipled,  Tindiedre,  and  iole  ten< 
ants  enough  there  are  in  this  country—*  J 
as  I  am  given  to  uaderaUnd  from  those  I 
who  know  it  best— plotting  acouDdraii*| 
who,  like  tainted  sheep,  ara  not  oaJy  eoc-'| 
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ever,  to  tlie  landlord.  It  often  happens, 
that  when  portions  of  his  property  fall 
out  of  lease,  he  finds  it  overstocked  with 
a  swam  of  paupers,  who  are  not  his 
tenants  at  all,  ana  never  were— but  who 
in  coQseauenoe  of  the  vices  of  subletting, 
have  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  ra- 
pacity and  extortion  of  middle-men,  and 
third -men,  and  foarth-men,  and  though 
last,  not  least,  of  the  political  exigencies 
of  the  landlord  bimseK,  to  serve  whose 
purposes  they  were  laboriously  subdi- 
vided off  into  tattered  legions  of  fraud, 
eormption,  and  perjury,  ilaviiig,  there- 
fore, either  ooonived  at,  or  encouraged 
1^  creation  of  these  creatures  upon  his 
property  for  corrupt  purposes,  is  he  jus- 
tified, when  such  a  change  in  the  elective 
franchise  has  occurred  as  renders  them 
of  no  political  importance  to  him,  in 
turning  them  out  of  their  little  holdings, 
without  aid  or  provision  of  some  sort, 
and  without  reflecting  besides,  (bat  they 
sre  in  this,  tbe  moment  of  their  sorest 
distress,  nothing  else  than  the  neglected 
tools  and  forgotten  victims  of  his  own 
ambition  1  Or  can  be  be  surprised,  after 
hardening  them  into  the  iniquity  of  half 
a  dozen  elections,  that  he  finds  feHows 
in  their  number  who  would  feel  no  more 
scruple  in  putting  a  bullet  into  biro  from 
behind  a  hedge  than  thej  would  into 
a  dog  1  Verily,  my  dear  Simon  Spinage- 
berd,  the  more  1  look  into  the  politicfil 
and  civil  education  which  the  people  of 
Ireland  have  received,  I  am  only  sur- 
prised that  property  in  this  country  rests 
upon  so  firm  and  secure  a  basis  as  I  find 
it  does." 

Svemiif^  m  ike  Pyreneesi  What 
a  contrast  do  Uieae  present  to  evenings 
in  Connemara !  Miss  Bunbnry  is  a 
charming  writer;  and  the  little  modest 
Yolume  to  which  she  has  given  the 
ahove-mentioQcd  ti£le  will  not  cause 
one  vrrcath  to  fall  £rom  the  chaplet 
which  she  has  elsewhere  woven  for 
her  own  brow.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  abundantly  simple.  Tbe 
authoress,  or,  as  she  chooses  both  on 
her  title-page  and  in  her  preface  to  call 
herself^  the  editor,  is  a  sojourner  in  the 
hostelrie  or  posada  of  Madame  Farado, 
in  the  pleasant  village  of  Bagn^res. 
A  knot  of  particiuarly  agreeable 
visitors  happen  to  have  settled  them- 
selves there  at  the  same  time ;  and,  as 
the  days  shorten,  the  visitors  contrive 
to  shorten  the  evenings  likewise,  by 
teUing  stories  of  events  in  which  Uie 


speakers  may  or  may  not  have  taken 
their  share,  just  as  it  happens.  Of 
course  these  tales  have  no  thread  to 
ecmnect  them,  except  that  of  com- 
ranionship  among  the  narrators. 
They  are,  therefore,  on  all  varieties  of 
subjects ;  yet  one  spirit  pervades  them 
throughout.  They  are  pure,  and 
chaste,  and  touching ;  in  every  case 
constraining  the  reader  to  love  what 
is  good,  rather  than  hate  what  is 
evil ;  and  so  to  feel  their  moral  in 
his  soul,  often  when  it  mi|rbt  puzzle 
him  to  give  an  account  of  it  with  his 
Hps.  Miss  Selina  Bunbury  writes 
well,  because  she  thinks  correctly, 
and  there  is  of^en  as  much  of  vi^ur 
as  of  beauty  in  her  descriptions. 
Witness  her  account  of  the  wolf- 
igbt,  and  the  interview  between  the 
two  brothers  ere  it  commences ;  wit- 
ness her  painting  (for  a  painting  it 
is)  of  the  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of  a  storm  among  the  Pyrenean 
mountains.  We  wish  that  we  could 
spare  room  for  one  of  her  stones 
entire ;  because  to  separate  a  portion 
ftom  any  is  to  do  justice  neither  to 
the  tale  nor  to  our  readers ;  but  this 
is  manifestly  impossible.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  content  to  recommend 
the  entire  series  to  all  who  desire  to 
spend  an  hoar  pleasantly;  and  we 
venture  to  predict  that  none  who  act 
-upon  the  hint  now  given,  will  charge 
us  with  having  deceived  them. 

Another  book  we  certainly  packed 
■up  ere  we  turned  our  backs  upon 
the  "Great  Metropolis;**  and  we 
rather  think  that  it  was  entitled,  My 
Marine  Memorandum' Booh,  Some- 
how or  another,  it  has  disappeared ; 
all,  therefore,  that  we  can  venture  to 
say  regarding  it  is,  that  Lord  Adol- 
phus  fitzclarence  has  taken  it  under 
bis  special  protection ;  and  his  lord- 
ship's taste  m  literature  being  in  the 
balance,  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  is 
a  good  book.  However,  eheu  jam 
satis.  Works  of  fiction  may  be  very 
good  in  their  way,  but  we  deiy  you 
to  devour  too  many  of  them  at  a 
time.  You  might  as  well  try  to  make 
a  good  dinner  upon  a  dish  of  stewed 
loU3rpops.  And  so,  till  the  autumn 
of  1846,  we  bid  this  branch  of  our 
nati(mal  literature  heartily  farewell. 
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We  are  going  to  recreate  ourBelves  a 
little  this  month ;  which  is  the  more 
necessary  that  November,  we  cannot 
tell  why,  is  ffenerally  caUed  the 
gloomy.  We  have  never  found  it 
80 ;  neither,  we  trust,  do  our  readers ; 
but  upon  that  point  it  scarcely  becomes 
us  to  speak ;  though  this  much  we 
hold  to  be  very  certain,  that  all 
who  are  gloomy  require  to  be  glad- 
dened, and  they  that  are  glad  would 
fain  continue  so.  Wherefore  come 
away,  dear  readers  of  both  classes, 
to  the  days  of  your  boyhood,  if  you 
ever  were  boys,  or  if  you  can  re- 
member such  "  a  long  time  ago"— 
for  all  Fraser*s  readers  must  be 
grey-haired  men — and  let  us  chat  a 
bit  about  old  Homer.  We'll  not 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  his  Greek, 
for  we  had  enough  of  that  then :  no ; 
only  with  his  universal  language,— 
that  of  the  mind,  and  heart,  and  ear ; 
the  idea,  the  sentiment,  and  the 
music.  What  noble  mouthing  it 
was  for  a  boy  invested  with  the 
monitorial  authority!  speech  after 
speech  of  those  long-resounding  lines 

ending  with  nay,  no  Greek,  or 

the  ^itor  must  correct  and  re- 
correct  the  proofs,  or  somebody  else 
will  have  to  do  it  Stannyhnrst, 
Shakspeare's  contemporary,  trans- 
lated V  irgil  (he  said  so)  mto  hex- 
ameters; and  Nash,  Stannyhurst^s 
contemporary,  called  it  a  "  foul,  lum- 
bering, walloping  metre,**  with  a 
great  many  other  ugly  epithets  more 
than  we  can  remember.  But  did  he 
mean  the  metre,  or  Stannyhurst's  ? 
We  have  no  doubt  about  the  ques- 
tion, but  simply  ask  it.  Even  in 
reading  Shakspeare,  and  still  more, 
of  courHe,  in  reading  Spenser,  we  see 
how  much  more  tone  and  length  was 
given  to  the  termination  of  partici- 
ples both  active  and  nassive.  and  how 


laws  of  nature!  The  changewhkh 
passes  on  all  languages  in  proportion 
to  the  intercourse  of  nations  had  not 
yet  passed  upon  ours  then, — ^the  mu- 
tation most  aptly  and  coounerdaU^ 
called  "  clipping  the  khiff^s  En^luh. 
Look  at  tne  "vowellcd  musw"  of 
our  semi-Latin  substantival  termina- 
tion at  that  time  (terrnxML-ti^  as 
Mawworm  would  have  said,  and  as 
we  should  have  written),  and  see,  as 
in  the  former  case,  our  spondees 
have  dwndled  into  trochees;  so  in 
this  our  old  dactyls,  after  1<m«  dr- 
culation,  have  been  recdned  into 
spondees,  at  the  most  But  the 
cnange  had  begim  long  before;  for, 
explore  back  from  the  time  <rf  him 
who  tells  us 

*'  The  rat,  the  cat,  and  Lovel  the  do|f. 
Ruled  all  England  under  the  bog," 

to  the  age  of  him  who  wrote  of  her 

"  Who  was  so  charitibl^  and  so  pitiootc 
She  wolde  weep,  if  that  the  saw  a  woow 
Caaght  in  a  trappe,  if  it  wore  dead  or 
bled. 

Of  smalle  howndes  had  she,  that  she  fed 
With  routed  flesab^,  and  milk^,  and  was- 
tel  bread, 

But  sore  wept  abe  if  one  of  tbeoi  w«rt 
dead. 

Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  3rarde  smart : 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tender  heart. 
Full  seemely  her  wimple  y-pinched  wai. 
Her  nose  tretise,  her  eyen  grey  as  glai''— 

We  must  stay.  With  only  these 
few  recurrences  to  the  original  spefl- 
ing  of  Chaucer's  lines,  what  a  d<ire- 
ciation  of  the  currency  of  the  lan- 
guage, musically  speaking,  before 
Shaispeare's  tunc.  Catte,  rattf, 
dogge,  and  hoggg,  were  once  really 
respectable  names,  as  much  so  as 
Chaucer's  mouse,  or  Bums's  affec- 
tionate diminutive  **  mottsic."  They 
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mnd  the  dactylic  adverbs  irom  the 
trochaic  adjectives,  as  hardely  and 
sweetely,  now  appear  as  trochees, 
just  as  theirprinutives  do  as  mono- 
syllables. Tlie  stately  gown  is  cur- 
tafled  into  a  dress-coat,  and  the  dres8« 
coat  into  a  roundabout  jacket. 

"  The  power  of  clipping  can  no  farther 
go-'* 

Even  before  Chaucer  the  change  had 
b^^;  but  these  peculiarities,  and 
particularly  the  femmine  lingering 
before  consonants,  and  only  dissolv- 
ing in  an  elision  before  vowels,  make 
his  verse  almost  like  reading  Italian 
poe^. 

What  a  herculean  task,  then,  has 
the  son  of  the  vice-chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Shadwell,  it  is  said,  under 
the  mm  de  guerre  Philhellen  Eton- 
ensts,*  taken  upon  himself,  in  under- 
taking to  translate  the  lUad  of 
Homer  into  Homeric  verse  in  these 
degenerate  days  of  our  language  as 
r^rds  its  melody;  when  the  gal- 
loping or  dandnff  trisyllable  nas 
sunk  into  the  amblinflr  or  tripping 
dissvllable,  and  dissyllables  that  once 
vndliLed  like  men  on  two  feet  now 
stump  about  like  pensioners  on  one. 
Yet,  m  this  labour  our  new  translator, 
vre  mosX  say,  has  succeeded  admirably 
—  beyond  expectation;  though  he 
sometimes  does  make  our  language 
worse  than  it  yet  is ;  as  where  he 
treats  the  word  daughter"  more 
cruelly  than  a  Chinese  damsel  is 
treated  by  her  shoemaker,  cramping 
the  crippled  dissvllable  (and  such  a 
dissvllable!  the  Intimate  daughter 
€^  the  Greek  ^t^m^)  into  a  mono- 
syllable : — 

"  Yet  DOW  sadly  I  fear,  lest  the  daughter 
of  the  aea-dweUin^  antient 

Thetis,  of  ailrery  foot,  with  her  soft  per. 
suasioD,  entice  thee.'* 

J/,  i.  543,  and  so  555. 

True  it  is,  indeed,  with  a  vowel 
following  the  liquid  final  r ;  but  this, 
though  It  may  be  said  to  mend  the 
matter,  does  but  cobble  it  Now  in 
like  manner,  quite  as  properly  or 
more  so,  such  a  word  as  the  ancient 
plnnd  form  heaven"  answering  to 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  plurals  for 
the  same  idea,  is  often  made  a  mono- 
syllable in  our  time.   The  corrupted 


form  "  heavens,**  now  long  admitted 
and,  therefore,  admissible,  ne  in  like 
manner  uses  as  a  monosyllable  in  the 
last  of  the  following  harmonious  lines, 
where  the  spelling  betrays  that  the 
]9lwrQl  genitive  is  meant,  unless  there 
18  a  misprmt : — 

**  Now  twelve  days  bad  elapsed,  and  (he 

morning  rode  on  tbe  mountains, 
Zens,  with  tbe  gods  everlasting,  again  to 

tbe  mount  of  Olympus 
Came,  to  bia  aunbright  manaioo;  and 

Thetis  timely  remembered 
Her  800*8  word  ;  and,  like  grey  mist  from 

tbe  surface  of  ocean. 
Rose  through  tlie  beav'ns'  expanse,  to 

tbe  widely  extended  Olympus.** 

So  far,  so  good.  No  harm  done 
in  a  dissyllabic  foot.  The  ear  allows 
the  elided  syllable  to  drop  into  the 
long  one  preceding,  and  the  long  and 
the  short  amalgamate  into  one  very 
long;  but  do  as  in  the  case  of 
"  daughter '*  above,  come  to  the  dactyl 
or  the  anapaest,  once  get  into  triple 
time,  and,  let  the  poem  be  what  it 
may,  epic  or  lyric,  heroic  or  bac- 
chanal, the  ear  detects  and  detests 
the  unallowable  license  in  a  moment. 

"  When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was 
young," 

she  allowed  such  a  dactyl  as 
heavenly**  to  stand  for  a  spondee, 
and  to  var^  Uie  trochee  or  iambus 
under  certain  circumstances ;  and  in 
the  above  line  of  Collins,  though  the 
word  is  distributed  between  two  feet, 
the  principle  is  the  same.  But  onlv 
consider  tne  word  as  trochaic,  which 
one  may,  and  then  add  the  smallest 
possible  particle  to  make  up  a  dactyl 
^the  mooem  curtailed  article  a  for 
instance),  and  no  ear  short  of  Midas*8 
can  endure  it  It  is  an  inattention  to 
these  latent  differences  between  the 
double  and  triple  time  which  makes 
so  much  of  our  modem  tri^llabic 
poetry  an  abomination,  and  blurs, 
with  occasional  blots,  some  of  the 
verv  masterpieces  in  tbat  mode. 

The  books  hitherto  translated  by 
Philhellen  Etonensb  are,  we  believe, 
only  printed  for  private  circulation, 
and  are,  therefore,  scarcely  amenable 
to  public  criticism ;  but  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  hope  and  think  that  public 
opinion  —  the  opinion  of  that  more 
lunited  public  to  which  he  is  open  — 


*  Mr.  Shadwell  has,  aince  this  was  written,  dropped  his  iftcopvito.  His  name 
appears  on  tbe  lilies  of  tbe  secoqd,  third,  and  fourth  books.Digitized  by  v^OOglC 
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may  gradually  indnce  the  traiulator 
to  perceive  that  he  has  sacrifleed  too 
much  of  the  wel^lAioi  matteni  of 
his  enterprise  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
phantom,  to  a  strict  agreement  of 
versifioatioii  under  the  prstent  stale 
of  our  language  with  the  harmoiiy  of 
the  Greek  language  when  it  was  in 
a  far  different  state.  Were  our  Eng- 
lish what  it  was  in  Chauoer*s  day  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  we  think 
this  might  have  heen  done.  Now> 
unless  it  be  worth  while  to  sacrifice 
the  spirit  of  a  poem  to  ita  ^dress,  ii 
Fcems  impracticable. 

Not  that  the  approach  to  the 
1  lomeric  verse  is  to  be  discouraged ; 
far  from  it.  Probably,  almost  cer- 
tainly, no  8m>rpacfa  to  an  adequate 
tran^adon  of  Homer  can  be  made 
without  it.  What  is  it  which,  com** 
bined  with  the  fiery  heartiness  of 
Ch{^>man*s  poetry,  gives  something 
Homeric  to  nis  lUads  ^  Hpmer^  am 
makes  them  alnK>st  a  translation  ¥ 
Something  is  in  his  metre,  which,  a^ 
beinff  that  of  our  own  old  ballads, 
smacks  of  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Ho- 
meridfe.  Yet,  though  Chapman,  a 
strong  diver,  has  lately  risen  after 
being  thought  drowned,  and  his  stir- 
ring versification  is  thus  and  fVom 
assochrtkm  the  best  fitted  for  tins 
work  of  all  our  old  English  netnes ; 
still  the  ideal  of  its  rough  nMsie  is 
not  the  same  ideal  with  that  of  Iub 
original's,— 

*'  Sonorous  metal blowiog  martial  sounds,^* 

It  wants  the  ease  and  variety  of 
the  Homeric  verse ;  and  this  is  want** 
ii^  even  in  those  admirable  works 
which,  in  our  own  day,  have  appeared 
in  hisffood  old  metre^  and  necessarily 
so.   l%e  sImplicHy  and  energy,  tlie 


Maq>lierBoii  (Hie  OBrfanist)  scaas 
to  hav«  seen  aomewfaat  of  thn,  w^d 
pubKslied  an  Iliad  something  aaukr 
to  hit  OstMNt.  £v«i7  now  i»d  then 
here  and  there  are  acattered  a  bar  or 
two oftheHoraerie rhythm.  Ifetned 
to  preserve  it;  but  negligeBee  Hid 
idleness,  hurry  and  want  of  peiae- 
verance,  make  his  imperfect  and  un- 
varied attempts  merely  scrape  of  mo- 
notonous sinf -soii|;.  Mistfness  Ux 
intelligibility,  and  inflation  for  gran- 
dewr,  Biar  the  work  altogether  as  a 
trawdatioA.  He  mmm  lo  have  dwM 
it  to  shew  he  would  aot  mind  doiitf 
by  a  Ore^  as  he  did  by  a  Gad ;  and 
one  who  knows  Homer  and  looks  at 
Macphmoft  wonders  whether  it 
were  possible  that  Ossian,  if  not 
Maephersonised,  be  really  sMue- 
thing  of  a  Homer.  Pope's  eovpleli 
of  oowsQ,  oould  *ot  do  the  work  of 
HoMr*b  verae.  It  wae  a  little  fiir^ 
tlper  f ram  the  character  of  hisoiwi- 
nal  thaa  ttie  tragia  iamUe  of  toe 
Athenian  dramatists.  His  8tyle»  too^ 
admirably  adapted  for  shorter  pieoes, 
added  tenfold  tedium  to  the  tedious- 
ness  of  tiiyndnff  oouplets  nianiBg  en 
to  thrive  Uie  length  of  the  Gnek 
lUad;  to  whi6h  his  poem  bearssMMh 
the  same  resemblaaoe  that  the  Ha- 
drian of  the  Towi^y  MarUea  dees 
to  tile  Famese  Hereuka.  In  some 
other  qualities  beside  the  wwit  of 
rhyme,  Cowper*s  blank  v«rte  oenM 
nearer  to  Homer;  but  he  oOttldaot» 
oveti  when  finee  ftom  the  fetters  of 
translation,  manage  bla«k  vme  like 
Milton.  Whooaoldf  Butthecfaa- 
ranter  of  even  Milton's  would  aot 
refreseat  that  of  HoaerV  Not  only 
the  masterhimd  is  diflerent,  bat  the 
material.  The  iambic  cannot  re- 
semble the  dactylic. 
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aofpamL  IiwiUiwid«>fbriii8bUMCi| 
togiyeiitl<irL4d0arb.  L:— 

"  Tbej  then  arrtred  at  tbe  barbour*t 
moQtb  from  the  deep  navigation." 

Fw  the  tenn  can  bnt,  at  the  utmost 
readi  of  its  sublhne,  remind  ns  of  the 
Mcaragoa  canal  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stephens  between  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic ;  and  well  for  us  if  it  sug- 
gest no  associations  of  a  far  more 
moddy  and  stagnation  character. 
Neither  are  such  sacrifices  demanded 
of  a  translator.  Much  of  our  poetic 
melody  must  d(U>end  u^  the  read- 
ing. So  that  the  zmisioal  stress  is 
not  Tiolated,  we  mttst  have  more 
iioeBie.  The  trochee  niay>  not  qoile 
at  pleaaore,  but  yery  IVequently,  be 
read  into  a  spondee.  The  spondfuc 
line  may  be  more  ft^uentfy  used 
than  in  the  original,  owine  to  the 
peculiar  changes  whidi  our  language 
has  under^ne,  so  that  it  does  not 
interfere  with  some  particular  effect 
of  the  original.   Moore's  line,— 

"  Merrily  every  bosom  boundeth," 

who,  even  wiUiout  remembering  the 
aii^  wofild  not  read  k  as  a  dactylic 
tetrameter,  two  daely  Is  and  two  e<|ui- 
T^cafe  spondees?  It  is  impossible 
for  any  quadruped  to  run  better. 
And  yet  neitiier  o«r  new  Homer  nor 
any  oUier  dactylic  versifier,  would 
scrapie  using  the  word  "bosom" 
trochakallv  as  the  first  part  of  a  dac- 
tyl, even  before  a  consonant.  And 
why  should  we  decline  the  liberty  in 
which  Homer's  own  genius  was  nur- 
toied  and  grew  strong?  Print  his 
lUads  as  you  will,  wuh  or  without 
digammas,  with  or  without  double 
letters,  nobody  can  deny  that  there 
ai«  hvodieds  of  words  in  which  be 


netie  when  rhymed,  whioh  it  has 
constantly  been.  All  that  is  wanting 
for  H  to  beoome  Homeric  is  absence 
of  rhyme,  a  variety  studied  from  that 
of  the  original  and  that  exquisite  ar- 
tiAee  whidi  avoids  the  artificial  and 
would  blush  and  be  ashamed  to  be 
observed. 

The  "  Merrily  every  Bosom  Bound- 
eth" will  answer  as  well  to  Horace's 
"Nec  veteres  agitantur  orni,"  or 
his  "Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta" 
(od.  i.  8  or  i.  9),  and  in  a  langua^ 
hke  our  own,  deficient  in  dactyls,  it 
is  a  characteristic  approximation  to 
all  the  other  corr^pondent  lines  of 
the  same  metre.  This  line  Horace 
altemateswith  the  hexameter.  Every 
one  sees  that  it  is  the  four  last  feet 
of  one.  And  it  is  singular  that  in 
the  Sanscrit  it  k  introduced,  we  be- 
lieve, to  vary  the  dactylic  heptameter, 
or  seven-footed  line  which  constitutes 
the  metrical  material  of  the  celebrated 
Gita-Govinda,  thus,— 

Sweetly  iU  odour  the  gaU  of  Malaya 

doth  sweep  from  the  beautiful 

clove-plant ; 
Sweet  in  each  flowery  bower  the  cocila  s 

music  and  honeybee's  murmur ; 
Low,  my  beloved,  *mid  the  damsels  is 

dancing,  ^  „  . 

Now  in  the  springtise,  a  time  faU  of 

pleasure  but  painful  4»  lovers 

when  parted." 

Exactly  the  same  relation  which 
our  hexameter  bears  when  licensed 
as  above,  to  the  strictly  dactylic  hex- 
ameter, is  home  to  this  Sanscrit  hep- 
tameter by  Horace's  beautiful  mea- 
sure : — 

**  Solvitur  aoris  hiems  grat^  vice  veris  et 
favoni." 

How  singularly  do  these  things 
nrove  that  if  pedantry  do  not  inter- 
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Under  the  moon  as  tbo  wavM  glia 
•biver 

Hetfod  hy  the  evening  galet*  musical 
motion. 

Sweet  are  the  distant  and  near  nigfatin. 
galea'  roicea, 

Sweet  is  the  song  of  the  lark  hanging 
in  heaven ; 
Sweet,  wlien  the  smile  of  the  spring  na- 
ture rejoices, 

Echo  the  lowing  of  herds  pastureward 
driven, 

Bleating  of  ewes  and  of  lambs,  neighing 
of  borsee. 

Whistle  of  ploughmen  a-field  turning 

the  furrow. 
Rush  of  the  kst  of  the  snows  ending 

their  courses 
Down  through  tlie  floods  of  to-day, 

rills  of  to-morrow. 

Sweet  is  the  carol  of  girls  gathering 
flowers. 

Crowns  for  the  Queen  of  the  May, 

wreaths  for  her  arbour  ; 
Sweet  is  the  hum  of  the  bees  storing 

their  bowers. 
Sweet  is  the  mariner's  cheer  entering 

harbour. 

Sweet  is  the  westerly  wind,  peace  when 
proclaiming, 
After  the  winterly  east  backward  is 
driven ; 

Sweet  is  the  voice  of  a  friend  lovingly 
naming 

Hearts  now  hid  in  the  earth,  spirits  in 
Heaven. 

Sweet  are  the  accents  that  love  teacheth 
to  falter; 

Sweet,  too,  is  memory's  song,  low  with 
emotion ; 

Sweet  are  the  anthem  and  chant  over  the 
altar. 

Rising  and  falling,  as  all  human  devo- 
tion. 

Sweeter  than  all  that,  when  heard  clearly 
yet  blsndly. 
Listening  Echo  to  learn  gladly  de- 
lay eth. 

Sweeter  than  all  is  the  free  blessing  that 

fondly 

Springs  when  the  wretched  hath  found 
pity,  and  prayeth : 
Over  despondency '  blind   Hope  again 
hovers, 

Speaks,  and  the  desperate  one  hears  and 
recovers," 

And  now  for  a  quiet  finale — one 
of  those  exquisite  passages  of  the 
Odyssey^  so  exquisitely  illustrated  by 


FlAxman,  of  whom  and  of  whose 
works  in  this  way  there  is  now  no 
space  to  htgok  to  discourse  here  as  he 
deserves ;  but  every  one  of  whose 
illustrations  (if  any  readers  will  but 
feed  on  the  same  (are  another  month) 
we  shall  be  proud  to  take  in  hand 
hereafter  (with  a  running  comment, 
perhaps,  on  the  designs^  more  or  less 
dactylically  after  the  following 
fashion: — 


<*  Thus  he  spoke.   Nor  obey'd  not  the 

roissioa'd  slayer  of  Argus. 
Straight,  then,  under  his  feet  he  booad 

the  beautiful  sandals. 
Golden,  immortal.   Alike  o'er  dank  sod 

dry  they  bare  him — 
Sea  and  boundless  hmd,  by  the  breath  of 

the  wind  never  distanced. 
Willi  him  he  took  the  rod  with  wbich 

men's  eyes  he  reposea. 
Whose  he  will,  and  again  when  be  will, 

the  sleeping  awakens. 
Bearing  this  in  his  hand,  strong  flew  the 

slayer  of  Argus, 
Over  Pieria  stepping,  from  air  he  plunged 

upon  ocean. 
Then  on  a  wave  be  darted,  as  darts  the 

swooping  sea-gull. 
When  down  dreadful  gulpbs  of  the  brine 

for  ever  unfmitAil 
Hunting  the  fish,  he  bedews  with  sprsjr 

bis  fluttering  pinions. 
Thus  rode  Hermes,  driving  on  many  > 

weltering  billow. 
But  when  at  length  he  arrived  at  tke 

aurge  of  the  fsraway  island. 
Stepping  there  from  the  depth  of  the 

let  ocean,  he  hasten 'd 
Landward,  where  he  reach 'd  a  mighty 

grotto.    Within  it 
Dwelt  the  nymph  with  tresses  of  graw. 

And  within  it  he  found  ber. 
Great  on  the  hearth  a  fire  was  bumiag ; 

and  widely  the  perfume 
Shot  from  splitting  oedar  and  citron,  per- 
fumed the  island. 
Bright  as  they  biased.   And  whbin  she. 

warblmg  in  beautiful  aeoeota. 
Wending  along  the  web,  with  gohkn 

ahuttle  was  weaving. 
Round  the  grotto  a  wood  had  grown  up, 

flourishing  verdant. 
Brittle  alder,  and  poplar  aspiring,  sad 

odorous  cypress. 
There,  too,  nesting  securely,  were  biidi 

with  their  wide  wings  folded. 
There  couch  *d  owls,  and  hawks,  and  tb« 

long-tongued  raven  of  ooean. 
All  who  unto  their  work  on  the  bria; 

billow  awaken. 
There  luxuriating  around  the  hollo«*«l 

grotto. 
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Wbm  foiir  springs,  erer  well'd  wiih 
wLiteljr  glittering  water. 

Straying  afar  from  each  other  and  near 
one  another  returning. 

Meadows,  smoothe  too,  of  violet  sweet 
and  parsley  unfading, 

BIooin*d  around.'  There  even  a  more 
than  mortal  arriving, 

Then  as  he  look'd  would  piae,  and,  gaz- 
ing, gladden  in  spirit. 

Tlier«  so  stopp'd  and  gazed  tlie  mission'd 
slayer  of  Argus. 

Bat  when  on  all  he  bad  gazed  with  all 
bis  soul  enraptured. 

Straight  to  the  grotto  broad  be  advai^ced. 
Nor  bim  did  Calypso, 


Goddess  of  goddesses,  fail  at  a  glance  to 

know  on  advancing, 
Since  immortAl  gods  meet  never  one  with 

another 

Unknown,  even  if  one  in  a  home  far 

apart  be  abiding. 
Yet  Ulysses  within,  the  migbty.bearted, 

he  found  not. 
But  on  the  beach  he  was  sitting  and 

weeping.   There,  aa  aforetime. 
Still  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  sobs,  he, 

wrecking  his  spirit. 
Over  the  fruitless  main  through  trickling 

tears  kept  gazing." 

Hon,  Qdyti,  V.  43. 


WlllTE-CIIALK  DAYS  OF  A  WANDERER. 


DAT  FUST  —  BHODBS. 

"  Laudabunt  alii  daram  Rbodon."^HoRAT.  Carm.  1.  i.  od.  vii. 


EvsmT  one  travels  in  our  times ;  even 
I,  the  writer  (too  hiuuble  for  the 
**we*'  of  authors),  have  my  little 
stock  of  wanderings  and  of  associa- 
tions  therewith  connected.  Manifold 
are  the  pleasures  of  travellers,  as 
varied  as  the  objects  they  themselves 
puraae.  It  is  not  now  my  business 
to  enumerate  them ;  I  only  wish  to 
recall  the  memory  of  one  bright  day 
among  the  many  of  my  "  Wandef- 
jahre.- 

Bhodes  was  just  in  nght  as  I  came 
on  deck.  The  sun  gilded  with  his 
rising  beams  the  clear  blue  vault  of 
a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  waters  of  a 
sea  almost  as  blue,  as  calm,  and  as 
dear  as  the  heaven  above  it.  The 
mighty  steamship  cut  swiftly  through 
the  nnresistiDg  wave,  and  we  were 
rapidly  nearing  the  far -renowned 
isk,  Rhodes;  that  island*  where 
vrild  roses  hang  around  the  base  of 
the  Todss,  and  tufts  of  laurd-roees 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  rivulets  with 
their  flaudy  flowers.**  There  is  a 
halo  of  many  glories  round  the  me- 
mory of  this  fiur  spot  Great  in  the 
days  when  Greece  herself  was  great, 
Rhodes  retained  her  rank  when 
Ancient  Ch^ece  was  waning;  and  still 
great  under  the  Alexandrine  mo- 
narchies, her  greatness  fell  not  with 
the  Roman  mraister-domination.  In 
arts  or  in  arms  Rhodes  was  ever  of 
the  foremost  Her  havens  crowded 
with  rich  ships  of  merchandise,  which 


her  warlike  galleys  well  knew  how  to 
defend;  her  dty  filled  with  noblest 
works  of  the  great  masters,  the  paint- 
ings of  Frotogenes,  Xeuxis,  and  Apel- 
les,  the  statues  of  Lysippus  and  his 
disciple  Chares,  indicated  a  state  of 
high  political  dvilisation.  Schools 
of  philosophy  were  here,  which  yielded 
but  to  few ;  and  that  of  rhetoric,  which 
the  exiled  ^schines  founded,  main- 
tained a  reputation  thi^  afler  the 
renown  of  Cfreece  had  died  away,  still 
drew  the  Roman  youth  to  study  there. 

We  neared  the  port,  and  dis- 
covered nearer  and  nearer  that  it  was 
not  classic  Rhodes  which  grew  upon 
our  sight — not  that  dty  of  statues 
whose  sinffle  Colossus  was  a  world- 
wonder.  No!  the  scene  was  pr^- 
nant  with  the  memory  of  bold  north- 
em  warriors,  each  man  in  himself  a 
colossus  of  darinff  and  of  courage. 
Bastion  and  bul  wans  were  there,  tower 
and  turret  crowning  the  knightly  de- 
fences of  the  harbour ;  while  tall,  fea- 
thery j^alms,  springing  from,  the  ram- 
parts, unparted  an  £astem  character 
to  a  scene  which,  but  for  them,  might 
have  led  our  imagination  some  cen- 
turies and  some  tnousands  of  miles 
back.  We  cast  anchor  outside  the 
harbour ;  a  few  shore-boats  put  off  to 
us.  One  of  them  was  rowed  by  a 
strange  old  man,  wrinkled,  withered, 
and  one-eyed.  He  brought  us  grapes, 
which  we  were  nothing  loath  to 
purchase;  and  next  he  offered  his 
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gnidMiee,  wfakh  we  also  readily  ac- 
cepted, as  he  ffpoke  some  broken 
£WMi,  picked  up  from  tihe  crews, 
as  he  told  us,  or  British  men-of- 
war.  This  worthy  was  by  race  and 
religion  a  Jew.  He  rowed  ns  past 
the  so-called  Arab*s  tower  into  the 
modem  or  knight^s  harbour.  A  few 
small  Greek  craft,  and  a  few  still 
smaller  fishing -boats,  anchor  now 
where  proud  navies  have  been  moored 
of  old.  Along  the  quav  of  this  once 
rich  haven  stores  either  of  mer- 
chandise or  of  warlike  munitions 
were  piled.  A  few  swarthy  Arabs 
spread  their  heaps  of  water-melons  in 
tne  shade,  a  few  lazy  Greeks  smoked 
their  pipes  in  wretched  cafinets,  and 
a  few  bo3d8h  Turks,  ill*  clothed  and 
worse  armed,  kept  watch  and  ward 
beneath  the  gateway  which  guards 
the  entrance  to  the  citv  of  the  iGiights 
of  St.  John.  It  is  a  lordly  gateway, 
rich  with  the  quaint  gracefdness  of 
Gethic  architecture  ~  a  fitting  en- 
trance to  a  knightly  city.  Pass  be- 
neath it  with  reverent  step,  for  what 
you  shall  now  see  is  like  a  de- 
serted battle-field.  The  hosts  that 
fought  so  valiantly  have  been  sw^ 
away;  all  that  is  left  behind,  the 
living  as  well  as  the  dead,  tell  alike 
of  powers  that  were :  you  shall  see 
here  only  memorials  of  a  bygone 
struggle.  The  living  Mussulman  pro- 
claims by  his  appearance  that  the  em- 
pire of  the  crescent  has  fallen,  just 
as  surely  as  the  deserted  halls  of 
knighthood  warn  us  that  the  life  of 
chivalry  has  fled.  Move  on,  then, 
I  say,  with  reverent  step,  and  be 
prepared  to  read  with  earnest  heart 
the  great  lessons  of  the  past. 

Turn  a  little  to  the  right,  and  then 
upwards  before  you  stretches,  in  a 
straight  line,  a  noble  street ;  it  is  the 
«*Strada  dei  Cavrilieri-— for  their 
-memory  lives  vet  hi  Rhodes.  The 
houses,  bum  of  stone,  flat-roofed,  and 
-aiimost  square,  have  an  Oriental  cha- 


many  a  noMe  and  knighUy  Mee, 
grace  the  deaerted  walls,  I  may  well- 
nigh  call  thenif  of  this  ancient  lod 
renowned  dty.  Dwindled  to  one 
fourth  of  her  former  size,  Bhodes 
is  still  too  roomy  for  her  acuity 
population.  It  was  the  olive  setsoo. 
too,  they  said,  and  the  people  wen 
^hering  in  the  groves.  To  me 
at  seemed  as  if  war  or  a  great  pes- 
tilence had  but  just  swepi  ainv 
the  aeoMtomed  dweUers  of  thw 
empty  and  silent  streets.  The  church 
of  t!ie  good  Saint  John  "  stsads  it 
the  head  of  ^  Stnida.  Awretcbed- 
looking  priest  opened  it  for  us,  aiid 
we  entered.  Rude  hands  have  been 
at  work  here,  and  n^lect  and  decay 
have  played  thdr  part.  Of  trophies 
and  of  monuments  nothing  remains. 
A  few  golden  stars  upon  an  azore 
ground  shew  the  ancient  splendour 
of  the  roof^  a  few  names  remain  oo 
the  flags  of  the  aisle.  From  the 
ceiling  of  the  chancel  hang  a  few 
lamps  and  oftnch-eggs ;  but  sU  h» 
an  air  of  deRrtion  aad  dcHMoD, 
though  the  Moritns  nse  it  ai  a 
mosque.  How  would  the  MdUghls 
grieve,  who  sleep  in  quiet  benen  ill 
sculptured  flagstones,  if  they  knew 
that  the  holy  place  of  their  nit  m 
defiled  by  the  wor^  of  the  inifae- 
hevffig  Si&raoen!  But  tbey  rest,  «e 
hope,  unconscious  of  evil. 

"  The  knights  are  dust, 
And  their  good  swords  rust ; 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust !" 

If  ever  titere  were  a  fit  spot  ior  a 
day-dreamer  to  lincer  near,  mdj 
it  must  be  this  I  For  year  page, 
monk  -  warriors !  is  a  bright  i»d 
varied  one  amongst  the  xaany  paffes 
of  the  scroU  of  historr.  WsU- 
nigh  twkse  four  favMbed  youa  are 
past  eiaee  the  mnfeigwd  pi^^ 
the  nameleBs  nerehanta  «  -wn 
won  from  the  ligyptiaa  ealqw  a 
house  of  i«Am»  for  the  dicnflH  was, 
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of  SeUook  were  to  teach  the  East  to 
tremble  at  the  Bame  of  a  Turcomaa 
warrior ;  and,  the  old  long-dormant 
qaarrel  between  East  and  West,  the 
isad,  between  Asia  and  her  sister 
£orope>  envenomed  and  deadly  as 
feuds  between  two  asters  ever  are 
—  this  old  8tru|gle  was  about  to 
be  renewed,  embittered  by  the  fury 
of   religious  zeal  and  fanaticism. 
Ner^ibeless,  theirs  was  a  work  of 
mercy,  who,  poor  and  unfriended, 
aaodflt  rude  men  of  another  race  and 
ereed,  humbly  and  devotedly  kept 
tdiwe  A  charity  which  shut  not  its 
he«rt  even  agunst  the  oppressors. 
The  Turooman  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
was  a  blow  severely  felt.  Murders 
and  pillage  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  wronss;  yet  the  faidiful 
bttnd  remained  to  do  their  self- 
impoeed  task,  until  the  day  when 
the  tide  o€  western  warfare  dashed 
agninst  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
bold  Godfrey  with  his  Crusaders 
altered  with  shouts  of  victory.  Good 
old  Grerard  de  Martigues,  so  says 
the  ancient  chronicle,  then  ruled 
the  boq[Htal  of  St  John  Baptist, 
mud  from  Grodfrey  himself  his  hos- 
pilRliers  received  their  first  posses* 
■MMi  —  the  manor  of  Montboire  in 
Bnkbaat    Thence  dates  the  order, 
ooi^irBied  by  Pascal  the  Pope,  en* 
riched  in  due  time  by  princely  grants, 
and  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Cmsaders,  who,  smitten  by  so  pious  an 
emuple^  left  many  of  their  warriors 
to  ex&ange  their  battle-harness  for 
the  long  black  robe  and  the  hooded 
mMitle  and  white  cross,  whereby 
the  brethren  of  the  hospital  were 
distinguished.    It  did  not  loi^  re- 
BMoa  dius.    Gerard  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers;  the  tide   of  the 
Crafladen*  power  had  its  ebbing; 
Baldwin's  kingdom  was  harassed  by 
relentless  foes ;  and  perhapa,  withal, 
the  stwt  heart  of  Raymond  Dupuy, 
the  new  superior,  was  stiired,  as  of 
old  it  bad  been,  sooner  by  the  battle- 
trumpet  than  by  the  chapel-belL 
And  so  it  was  that  the  former  Cru- 
seders  do£^  their  long  black  robe, 
put  <ln  a  bri^t-red  coat  of  arms, 
to  which  they  transferred  their  pointed 
eresii  and  leaping  into  the  saddle 
onoe  more,  rode  proudly  beside  King 
Baldwin  to  the  fight,  leaving  to  the 
abMonera  and  serving-brothers  the 
bvmbler  duties  of  the  nospital.  Piety 
and  warlike  ardour,,  ambition  and 


disappoiatmeat,  replenished  their 
ranks,  so  often  thinned  by  the  chances 
ofa  warfare  of  three  centuries.  From 
the  order  of  St.  John,  as  fbom  the 
parent  stock,  sprang  two  stately 
branches,  the  Templars  and  the 
Teutons,  with  whose  renown  Europe 
and  Asia  were  filled.  But  the  Hos- 
pitallers themselves  remained  the 
longest,  and  their  annals  are  the 
brightest  They  were  the  main  prop 
of  the  ill-fiited  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem;  of  every  crusade  they 
were  the  most  zealous  preachers  and 
the  most  daring  warriors.  And  yet, 
amidst  all  their  warlike  career,  the 
primitive  duties  were  not  foigotten ; 
witness  the  words  of  King  Andreas 
of  Hungary,  who,  in  12 15,  led  an  army 
to  reinrorce  the  Christian  power  in 
its  last  stronghold  of  Acre: — "By 
the  Hospitallers  I  have  seen,**  he 
says,  "  the  poor  fed,  the  sick  tended, 
the  dying  assisted,  the  dead  decently 
interred.  And  this,  too,  in  times  of 
war  and  peril,  when  the  successors  <^ 
Saladin  were  pressing  closely  on  the 
harassed  remnants  of  the  Christian 
chivalry  of  Palestine.  Saladin*s  dy- 
nasty passed  away,  and  anothar 
Saladin  of  another  race,  Bendocdar, 
the  Mamlook  sultan,  swept  through 
the  regions  of  the  East.  Under  thSse 
that  Allowed  him  every  thing  was 
lost  to  the  Latins  with  the  single 
exception  of  Acre,  which  they  still 
held  with  unoaralleled  tenacity. 
How  fierce  was  tne  struggle  and  how 
great  the  fall,  who  shalitell  ? 

To  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Italy,  the 
fugitive  inhabitants  found  their  way 
by  sea.  Jean  de  Villiers  of  tl^e 
Hospital,  and  Pierre  de  B^iyen  of 
the  Temple,  remained  to  fight  the 
last  desperate  battle,  uid  prove  to 
Europe  that  ther  had  acquitted 
themselves  manfolly.  Henry,  the 
king  of  Cyprus,  though  a  craven  at 
heart,  was  shamed  mto  brinmng 
them  a  temporary  relief— but  all  in 
vaiu :  twelve  thousand  could  not 
hold  Acre  against  hosts  that  num- 
bered their  thousands  by  fifties.  Dri- 
ven at  the  sword*s  point  to  ^ir 
galleys,  wounded  and  exhausted,  the 
sad  remnants  of  the  Christian  armies 

Eut  off  for  Cyprus :  and  of  the  I^atin 
ingdom,  for  which  rivers  of  the 
noblest  blood  of  Europe  had  been 
shed,  nothing  now  remained  but  a 
history  and  an  empty  name.  A  ge- 
neral citation  o£,|lS^dt«i?der<9Q5gMier 
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took  place.  From  eacb  of  the  seven 
"  Tongues,'*  from  every  fair  com- 
mandery  of  Provence  and  Auvergne, 
of  France  and  Italy,  of  Germany,  of 
England,  and  of  Aragon,  the  bre- 
thren, obedient  to  the  summons, 
flocked  to  LimisBo,  an  ancient  town 
with  a  dismantled  castle,  the  no- 
minal see  of  a  bishop,  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  island,  exposed  to  the 
constant  attacks  of  the  Saracen  cor- 
sairs ;  such  was  all  that  the  gratitude 
of  the  kings  of  Cyprus  could  afford 
to  the  Order  of  St.  John. 

This  was  in  the  year  of  grace  1291. 
From  that  time  oates  another  ele- 
ment of  power  and  of  fame  for  the 
valiant  champions  of  the  hospital. 
The  avarice  of  the  Mahometans  still 
granted  to  the  pilgrims  of  that  day 
the  privilege,  which  hatred  of  the 
Christian  name  would  otherwise  have 
denied  them ;  and  for  a  tribute  paid 
by  every  worshipper,  the  Church  of 
tne  Holy  Sepulclire  would  still  open 
its  gates.  The  ships  in  which  the 
pilgrims  were  wont  to  make  their 
passage  offered  a  tempting  prey  to 
the  infidel  pirates.  But  these  soon 
found  an  enemy  to  combat,  whose 
powers  no  Orientals  were  accustomed 
lon^  to  withstand :  the  knights 
equipped  galleys,  which  they  manned 
themselves,  and  acted  as  convoys  to 
their  weaker  brethren.  Success  soon 
taught  them  to  abandon  merely 
defensive  warfare,  and  even  to  the 
mouths  of  their  own  havens  would 
the  restless  white  cross  warriors  pur- 
sue and  seize  the  ships  of  the  foe. 
Thus  grew  a  naval  power,  which  in 
after  years  at  Rhodes  becaine  so  for- 
midable that  the  flag  of  the  order 
could  extort  respect  even  from  the 
crews  of  pirates  which  infested  the 
Lycian  seas,  and  the  island-studded 
waves  of  the  Grecian  archipelag;o. 
But  stop!  where  am  I?  Of  what 
can  I  be  thiukine  ?  Is  it  for  me  to 
assume  the  task  or  chronicler?  Many 
an   hour.    inH<»pr1  li 


here  the  olive  and  the  palm-tn 
^adowing  some  memorial  of  a  Ni 
man  knight,  seem  to  the  fancyi 
marriage  of  the  East  and  West, 
realise  the  dreamy  thoughts  of  bo| 
hood.  For,  who  does  not  rememli 
some  quiet  spot,  whm,  beneath  d 
arches  of  a  country  church,  d 
moonbeams  straggling  between  ll 
branches  of  some  venerable  y< 
fall  nightly  through  the  wiiidoi 
mouldering  tracery  upon  some 
dent  tomb  P  Beneath  it  sleeps  i 
brave  old  crusader;  his  sculploil 
effigy,  clad  in  trusty  battle-htnd 
with  eyes  upturned  to  heaven, 
hands  encla4)ed  as  if  in  prayer, 
what  he  once  was :  beside  nim 
his  crested  helmet,  his  embUxooi 
shield,  his  heavy  double 
sword:  his  legs  are  ooesed 
token  of  the  warfiu^  in  which 
bled.  His  war-cry,  perchance,  wi 
pealed  amongst  the  host  of  the  6i 
haired  Richard;  his  name  pi 
claimed  bv  heralds  in  the  lists  of  A( 
and  of  Ascalon.  Perchance,  e?« 
now  it  is  not  forgottoi,  for  yon 
manor-house  may  own  a  lora  i 
beare  it.  How  high  the  boy's 
beat  within  us  as  we  listened  to 
tale  of  him !  and  what 
dreams  we  had  of  the  far 
land  where  he  earned  his 
renown.  .  .  .  And  here  I 
understand  it  all ;  among  the 
ing- houses  of  that  old  Crosidei^l 
brethren  in  arms,  here,  beside 
now  dishonoured  resting-plaoe, 
vague  notions  of  eariy  yean, 
longing  thoughts  which  had  dn] 
me  eastward,  would  find 
or  confirmation :  and  thus, 
the  clear  bri^^ht  sky  of 
under  the  waving  palms,  the 
yew-tree,  the  mossy  gravestones, 
the  old  grey  tower,  stood  pKtared  i 
truthflil  reminisoence. 

Face  the  ramparts  of  Bhodei, 
through  her  streets  where  you  wifli; 
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race,  despite  the  efforts  of  Andronicus 
Pabeologus,  or  the  powerful  Gualla 
family,  his  nominal  feudatories — from 
thence,  even  to  1522,  when  Villiers 
de  risle  Adam  snatched  fnmi  defeat 
the  laurels  which  are  wont  to  circle 
the  brow  of  victory, — during  those 
two  hundred  years  her  annals  swarm 
with  deeds  and  names  alike  illustri- 
ous. 

But  chief  of  all  stands  Pierre 
d^Aubusson,  her  thirty-ninth  grand- 
master, a  Frenchman  by  birth,  of 
the  noble  house  of  La  lidfarche.  He 
was  a  soldier  from  the  moment  he 
could  wield  a  sword ;  and,  as  if  by 
a  foreahadowine  of  his  future  career, 
be  served  his  first  campaign  against 
the  Turks  in  Hungary,  under  the 
command  of  Albert  of  Austria,  son- 
in-law  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund. 
He  soon  became  an  especial  favourite 
of  that  accomplished  prince,  at  whose 
death  he  left  the  imperial  court  and 
returned  to  his  native  country,  then 
a  prey  to  the  disorders  of  war.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  the  protracted 
tstmgxAe  between  Charles  VII.  and 
the  £n$^ish.  D*Aubu8son  won  at 
the  conrt  of  France,  by  his  valour 
and  discretion,  the  same  golden  opi- 
nions which  he  had  ean^  in  Ger- 
many :  and  in  the  differences  which 
broke  out  between  Charles  and  his 
son  the  dauphin,  his  mediation  was 
repeatedly  made  use  of.  When,  how- 
ever, the  revolutions  of  European 
afiain  had  brought  about  a  peace, 
and  the  espousab  of  Henry  of^Eng- 
land  to  Marffaret  of  Anjou  filled 
the  conrt  of  France  with  gaiety  and 
disport,  D'Aubusson,  a  man  of  stem 
and  enterprising  character,  turned 
his  mind  towards  another  scene  of 
action.  Tlie  victories  of  John  Hun- 
niades  and  George  Castriotis  fired 
his  warlike  spirit,  and  the  cruelties 
of  the  Turks  after  the  battle  of 
Varna  roused  his  indignation.  The 
barbarous  treatment  of  Wladislas 
kin^  of  Poland,  and  Cardinal  Cesa- 
rini  the  pope^s  legate,  who  were 
flayed  alive  by  the  infidels,  pene- 
trated his  heart  with  grief;  and  the 
success  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
against  the  Saracen  soldans  of  Egypt 
confirmed  his  determination  to  adopt 
the  cross  of  their  order.  He  pre- 
sented himself  at  Rhodes,  where  his 
personal  fame  and  the  nobility  of 
bis  name  (for  which  his  uncle,  Louis 
d*Aiibu80on,  had  already  won  cele- 


brity ampngst  the  Bhodian  knishts) 
caused  him  to  be  received  and  en- 
rolled at  once  amongst  the  brethren 
of  the  hospital  He  soon  attained 
the  dignity  of  commander,  and  held 
that  rank  when  the  death  of  Amurat, 
the  successes  of  his  son  Mahomet,  and 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  came  as  a 
heavy  blow  upon  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  island  of  Rhodes  soon 
received  a  summou»from  the  haughty 
conqueror,  demanding  2000  ducats 
as  a  yearly  tribute.  The  answer,  as 
may  be  expected,  was  an  indignant 
refusal  and  a  daring  challenge.  At 
this  critical  juncture  D*  Aubusson  was 
despatched  as  ambassador  to  crave 
succour  from  the  princes  of  Europe, 
and  in  especial  from  the  French  mo- 
narch. For  some  time  his  success 
seemed  doubtful ;  but  backed  by  the 
influence  of  Calixtus,  and  borne  out 
hy  his  own  diplomatic  skill,  he  ob- 
tained at  last  from  Charles  consider- 
able sums  of  money,  and  promises  of 
future  assistance.  With  these  he 
returned  to  Rhodes.  Whilst  warlike 
preparations  were  in  active  progress 
on'  the  island,  Pierre,  eager  for  ac- 
tion, obtained  leave  to  join  an  ex- 
pedition sent  by  the  order  to  relieve 
the  Venetian  settlement  of  Negro- 
pont,  assailed  by  the  land  and  sea 
forces  of  Midiomet.  This  expedition 
had  no  further  result  than  to  exas- 
perate the  Turk,  again  victorious, 
agdnst  his  generous  and  daring  op- 

Eonents.  hi  his  ungovernable  ra^ 
e  caused  a  herald  to  proclaim  his 
determination  to  slay,  with  his  0¥m 
hand,  the  grand-master,  and  to  ex- 
terminate the  whole  order.  Such 
were  the  prospects  of  Bhodes,  when, 
in  1476,  Baptiste  des  Ursins,  then 
grand-master,  died,  and  Pierre  d'Au- 
busson  was,  by  the  consentient  voice 
of  the  whole  order,  called  to  its  head. 
No  long  space  elapsed,  ere  news  was 
brought  to  Bhodes  that  the  infidel 
fleet  had  put  out  from  the  Dardanels, 
and  was  already  ofi*  Scio.  Nothing 
which  skill  and  foresight  could  sug- 
gest was  neglected  by  tne  new  grand- 
master, who  finally  summoi^  by 
letter  all  his  knights  to  his  side,  con- 
cluded advantageous  treaties  with 
the  soldans  of  f^vp^  Tunis,  and 
then  calmly  buckled  on  bis  armour, 
as  it  were  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
foe.  Mahomet  tried  repeat^  nego- 
tiations, but  in  vain;  ^  knights 
scorned  to  yield,  Wc^^Hd^figlPa 
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a  nominal  allegiance.  At  lasi  he  ap- 
pointed to  command  his  army  the 
rachaMisach  Faboologas  (a  renegade 
Greek  of  the  old  in^perial  house), 
and  sent  him  forth  on  the  long- 
threatened  expedition.  On  the  2dd 
of  May,  1480,  the  Ottoman  fleet  hove 
in  sight  of  Rhodes —  160  stately  gal- 
leys, freighted  widi  100,000  fighting 
men ;  who,  landing  anudst  shouts  of 
triumph  and  the  crash  of  warlike 
instruments,  proceeded  to  invest  the 
place.  Then  followed  the  siege.  On 
dther  side  was  exhausted  everv  re- 
source of  the  military  skill  of  that 
age ;  on  either  side  prodigies  of  per- 
sonal bravery  were  performed;  but 
ndther  open  attacks  nor  cntfty  stra- 
tagems from  without,  neither  at- 
tempted treacher^r  nor  popular  com- 
motion fh>m  within,  could  shake  the 
stout  heart  of  D' Aubusson ;  and,  on 
the  18th  of  August,  half  dead  from 
exhaustion  and  from  the  numerous 
wounds  he  bad  received,  he  saw  thai 
vast  armament  again  put  out  to  sea^ 
and  steer,  defeated  and  dishonoured, 
back  towards  the  shores  of  the  Uos- 
phorus. 

Neither  was  he  less  a  consummate 
statesman  than  an  intrepid  soldier. 
When  Mahomet  was  snatched  by 
death  from  his  designs  of  conquest 
and  revenge,  the  rivalry  between  his 
two  sons,  Bajazet  and  Zisdm,  divided 
the  strength  of  the  Ottoman  empire ; 
till  compelled  to  seek  for  safe^  in 
flk^ht  and  exile,  Zizim  betook  him- 
self as  a  last  resource  to  the  grand- 
master of  Rhodes.  Received  by  him 
with  sumptuous  hospitality,  Zizim 
was,  af^er  some  time,  and  at  his  own 
request,  conveyed  to  France.  Here, 
at  length,  he  could  feel  safe  from  the 
dangers  of  poison  or  assassination. 
The  place  assigned  to  him  for  his  re- 
sidence was  the  commandery  of 
Bourgneuf,  on  the  confines  of  the 
county  of  Poitou.  The  advantages 
thus  gained  over  the  sultan  by 
Pierre  d^Aubusson  are  obvious,  and 
he  did  not  fail  to  turn  them  to  ji^ood 


last  article  of  the  treaty  ww  soodI 
well-nigh  broken,  under  dnnm-j 
stances  which  might  have  been 
fraught  with  serious  evils  for  tk 
wkote  of  Christiim  Europe.  Tbc 
affairs  of  the  duehy  of  Fenwa  and 
the  rupture  of  the  league  between 
the  pope  and  the  repubnc  of  Venb 
alarmed  the  latter  power,  wfaicb 
applied  to  the  Grand  Turk  for  sfr 
siBtance.  He,  readily  embraoog  i 
proposal  by  whieh  Italy  was  opend 
to  him,  and  an  opportunity  sSkstM 
to  carry  out  his  &ther*s  de«gn  d 
making  Rome  another  ConstaiitiB&' 
pk,  at  once  set  on  foot  the  most  for- 
midable preparations.  The  news  oi 
the  expected  event  soon  spreni 
through  Europe.  At  Rome  tk 
alarm  could  searoe  have  been  grestei 
if  Bajazet  had  been  thundenog  at 
the  gates.  Tlie  king  of  Naples  tooii 
affright  as  speedily  as  the  pope,  vai 
both,  with  common  accord,  had  it- 
course  to  the  grand-master. 
application  was  nardly  needed.  IXAa- 
busson,  alwavs  on  the  alert,  was  pre- 
pared with  nis  line  of  poli^.  fl< 
despatched  to  Constantinople  a  bsb 
on  whom,  though  not  a  knigl^  of  tk 
order,  he  knew  that  he  emd  rdy 
This  emissary,  Mons.  Perpiano  bj 
name,  in  a  secret  audienoe  with  tk 
sultan,  represented  to  him  that  tk 
Venetians  would  iaftdlibiy  eataigii 
him  in  a  difiicult,  if  not  a  h<^KleMC» 
terprise;  that  the  Chnstian  pnooei 
however  divided  thor  interests,  voitf 
at  once,  and  with  all  their  poves 
make  common  cause  against  the  eae- 
my  of  thdr  common  faith ;  that  tk 
order  could,  in  that  case,  no  loojpec 
be  responsible  for  the  neutrality  d 
Zizim ;  and  that  the  ^pearance  d 
Turkish  galleys  outside  the  Dsidar 
nels  would  beiodked  upon  at  Rhodd 
as  inva^dating  the  existing  treaties: 
in  &ct,  as  a  declaration  of  war.  These 
and  such  like  arram^ts  (oevaikd: 
and  thus  did  the  nrmnesB  and  promp- 
titude of  the  grand-master  save  Ital) 
from  a  dan|i;er,  the  very  threiA  oi 
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hensions  of  Mussulman  invasion  drew 
together  in  one  vast  league  the  kings 
of  Castille,  of  Portugal,  and  of  Hun- 
gary, MaximVHftii  of  Germany  and 
Ix>uis  of  France,  the  Pope  and  the 
Republic  of  Yeniee,  the  voice  of  the 
pope,  confirmed  by  thai  of  aU  the 
aUies,  proclaimed  Pierre  d'Aubusson 
caplain-ffeneral  of  the  intended  cru- 
sade. How  great  were  the  expecta- 
tions of  that  league  the  names  of  its 
meBubeis  sufficiently  testify:  how 
little  they  were  answered,  the  fall  of 
Rhodes  and  the  si^  of  Vienna, 
though  distant  evente,  may  fkirly 
tell .  Its  fiolure,  or  rather  its  nullity, 
coupled  with  the  ungrateful  conduct 
of  tne  pope  towards  the  order,  has- 
tened the  moment  of  the  grand-mas- 
tt&e^B  decease  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
**  Let  all  your  glory  lie,  my  dear 
Imthren,  in  the  defence  of  the  Duth 
and  the  observance  of  your  rule ;  it 
is  the  favour  which  I  beg  from  you 
as  I  die.*"   These  were  his  last  words. 

Rhodes  has  no  greater  name  of 
which  to  boast,  but  she  has  had 
other  men  cast  in  the  same  mould; 
and  who  will  say  the  mould  was 
not  boroic?  The  deeds  of  such 
as  he  can,  if  remembered  by  the 
wanderer  who  tiireads  her  streets, 
chest  him  from  the  remembrance  of 
her  yet  earlier  pride.  Nay,  if  he 
hmve  heart  enough  to  let  it  be  so, 
they  dudl  cheat  him  fr^m  the  thought 
of  her  present  degradation.  Even 
her  ruins  have  a  bold  and  knightly 
bearing.  It  is  not  here  as  in  Venice, 
that  oUier  Europe's  bulwari:  *gainst 


the  Ottomite.**  Venice  claims  our 
pity,  but  it  has  something  of  con- 
tempt withal.  Gliding  through  her 
ruinous  water-streets  we  are  re- 
minded, not  only  of  decay  but  of 
degeneracy :  decrepit  luxury  is  a 
loathsome  sight  to  look  upon.  It  is 
not  so  in  Rhodes,  for  she  died  in  her 
fullest  glory,  like  an  Amazon,  beau- 
tiful and  bold,  slain  in  the  front  of 
the  fight. 

I  find  I  have  wandered  far  from 
myself  and  my  own  individual  ram- 
bles; but  what  boots  it  to  speak  of 
these  while  piloting  my  reader 
through  such  a  city?  It  is  a  city 
of  the  }>a6t;  neither  its  deserted 
houses  nor  its  dismantled  walls, 
nor,  least  of  all,  its  present  in- 
habitants and  lords,  give  to  it  its  real 
interest  and  greatness.  The  nroudest 
monuments  of  Rhodes  are  the  deeds 
which  history  has  recorded.  Before 
I  went  on  board  I  mounted  the 
Arab's  tower ;  the  seaward  view  was 
grand,  formed  by  the  blue  waters 
and  the  giant  mountains  on  the  Ly- 
cian  coast.  The  red  fiag  with  its 
silver  crescent  floated  scomftiUy  upon 
the  evenii^  breeze;  a  noble  frigate 
was  bearing  down  from  the  shores  of 
Syria,  it  bore  the  same  unfriendly 
banner.  I  left  Rhodes  with  mingled 
feelings  of  admiration  and  r^et. 
Of  all  my  wanderings  I  doubt  if  any 
recollection  will  remain  as  long  and 
as  pleasingly  impressed  upon  my 
memory  as  this  short  visit  to  the 
dtjr  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
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BARMECIDE  BAKQUETS,  WITH  JOSEPH  BREGION  AND  AVNE  MILLEE. 


GEORGE  SAVAGE  FITZ-BOODLE,  ESaUHlE,  TO  THE  REV.  UOREL  GASTBR, 
FELLOW  AND  TUTOR  OF  ST.  BOMUTACE  COLLEGE,  OXON. 


Pall  Mall,  October  25.  1845. 
My  DEAR  Lionel, — There  is  a  com- 
fort to  think,  that  however  other 
works  and  masterpieces  bearing  my 
hnmble  name  have  been  received  by 
the  public,  namely,  with  what  I  can- 
not but  think  (and  future  ages  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  pronounce)  to  be 
unmerited  obloquy  and  inattention, 
the  present  article,  at  least,  which  I 
address  to  you  through  the  public 
prints,  will  be  read  by  every  one  of 
the  numerous  readers  of  this  Maga- 
zine. What  a  quantity  of  writings 
by  the  same  hand  have  you,  mv 
dear  friend,  pored  over !  How  much 
delicate  wit,  profound  philosophy 
(lurking  hid  under  harlequin*s  black 
mask  and  spangled  jacket,  na^,  under 
clown^s  white  lead  and  grinmng  ver- 
milion),— how  many  quiet  wells  of 
deep  -  gushing  pathos,  have  you 
failed  to  remark  as  you  hurried 
through  those  modest  pages,  for 
which  the  author  himself  here  makes 
an  apology,  not  that  I  quarrel  with 
my  lot,  or  rebel  against  that  meanest 
of  all  martyrdoms,  indifference,  with 
which  a  cauous  a^  has  visited  me — 
not  that  I  complain  because  I  am  not 
appreciated  by  the  present  century — 
no,  no! — he  who  lives  at  this  time 
ought  to  know  it  better  than  to  be 
vexed  by  its  treatment  of  him  he 
who  pines  because  Smith  or  Snooks 
doesn  t  appreciate  him,  has  a  poor, 
puny  vein  of  endurance,  and  pays 
those  two  personages  too  much  ho- 
nour. 

Pardon,  dear  Lionel,  the  egotism 
of  tbe  above  little  disquisition.  If  (as 
undoubtedly  is  the  case)  Fitz-Boodle 
is  a  grande  ante  incotitme,  a  gdnie  in- 
comprise^  you  cannot  say  that  I  com- 


could  tell  from  the  jolly  and  eon- 
tented  exjuression  of  my  fiioe  what 
severe  agonies  were  felt— what  tor- 
turous indignities  were  inflicted  else- 
where. 

I  thmk  about  my  own  exceedingly 
select  class  of  reacfers  with  a  rueful 
modesty,  when  I  recollect  how  much 
more  lucky  other  authors  are.  Here, 
for  instance,  I  say  to  myself  lookii^ 
upon  the  neat,  trim,  tight,  littkr, 
handsome  book,  signed  by  Joseph 
Bregion  and  Anne  Miller,  "  Here  s 
a  book  whereof  the  public  will  in- 
fiiUibly  purchase  thousands.  Maidens 
and  matrons  will  read  and  under- 
stand it.  Smith  will  buy  it  and 
present  it  to  his  lady;  Snooks  will 
fully  enter  into  the  merit  of  it,  and 
recommend  its  perusal  to  hk  house- 
keeper. Nor  will  it  be  merely  en- 
joyed by  these  wortlnr  hnmdram 
people,  but  men  of  karnipg  and 
genius  will  find  subject  of  interert 
and  delectation  in  it.  I  dare  sa^  it 
will  find  a  place  in  bishops'  libranes, 
or  on  the  book-shelyes  of  men 
science,  or  on  the  taUes  of  poets  and 
painters;  for  it  is  suited  to  the  dullest 
and  the  highest  intdligence.*^  Asd 
where  is  the  fool  or  the  man  of  ge- 
nius that  is  insensible  to  the  cbanas 
of  a  good  dinner?  I  myself  have 
been  so  much  amused  and  instructed 
by  the  reading  of  the  PracHcal  Cook 
that  I  have  purchased,  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  several  copies  for  distri- 
bution among  my  friends.  Eveiy 
body  can  un£rstand  it  and  get  be- 
nefit by  it.  You,  not  the  least 
among  the  numb^,  mv  reverend 
and  excellent  friend;  for  though 
your  mornings  are  passed  in  the 
study  of  the  heathen  classics,  or  over 
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oommon  rocwa,  whereon,  by  the 
cheerful  glimmer  of  wax-tapers,  your 
eye  rests  complacently  upon  crystal 
iusks,  mantlinff  with  the  red  iuices 
of  France  and  Tortu^  and  gutter- 
ing silver  dishes,  smoking  mth  viands 
prepared  by  your  ezcdlent  college 
cook. 

Do  you  remember  the  week  I 
once  passed  at  Saint  Boniface  Col-> 
lege,  honoured  to  be  your  guest  and 
tlutt  of  the  society?  I  have  dined 
in  many  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia  since  then — I  have  feasted  with 
aldermen,  and  made  one  at  Soyer*s 
*  house-dinners — I  have  eaten  the  pro- 
duce of  BoreFs  larder,  and  drunk 
Clos  Vougeot  at  the  Trois  Fr^res^ — 
I  have  discussed  the  wine  of  Capri, 
and  know  the  difference  of  the  flavour 
of  the  oysters  of  Poldoodie  and  the 
Lucrine  Lake — I  have  examined 
bouillabaisse  at  Marseilles  and  pilaff 
at  Constantinople — I  have  consorted 
with  epicures  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
— but  1  never  saw  men  who  relished 
a  dinner  better  than  the  learned  fel- 
lows of  Sunt  Boniface !  HowGaster 
will  relish  this  book !  I  thought  to 
myself  a  hundred  times  as  I  revelled 
over  the  po^  of  Anne  Miller  and 
Joseph  Bx^on. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
those  personases,  namely,  Bregion, 
*•  formerly  cook  to  Prince  Rausmou- 
-ski  fl  knew  his  highness  intimately), 
to  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  the 
Kusnan  ambassador  at  Paris,  &c., 
and  Anne  Miller,  cook  in  several 
£nglish  femlHes  of  distinction,**  are 
the  real  authors  of  this  excellent 
and  truly  Practical  Cook.  A  dis- 
tinguished amateur  of  cookery  and 
almost  ever^  other  sdence,  a  man 
whose  erudition  is  as  varied  and 
almost  as  profound  as  your  own,  a 
practical  philosopher,  who  has  visited 
every  capital  in  Europe,  their  vic- 
tnala  noted  and  their  wines  sur- 
veyed, is,  I  have  reason  to  think, 
the  real  genius  under  who^e  presid- 
ing  influence  Anne  and  Joseph  have 
laboured.  For  instance,  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  dishes  here 
described,  the  invaluable  collection 
of  Turkish  and  Indian  receipts,  the 
Bidlian  and  Hungarian  receipts,  it  is 
not  TO-obable  that  Joseph  or  Anne 
AoxuA  have  had  much  personal  expe- 
rience ;  whereas  it  is  mv  firm  opinion 
that  the  occuh  editor  of  the  Practical 
Odoh  has  tasted  and  tested  every  one 


of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  edible  and  potable 
formulas  contained  in  the  volume. 
A  great  senius,  he  has  a  great  appe- 
tite and  digestion.  Such  are  part  of 
the  gilts  of  genius.  In  my  own 
small  ¥ray,  and  at  a  single  dinner 
at  Brussels,  I  remember  counting 
twenty-nine  dishes  of  which  I  par- 
took. By  such  a  process  alone,  and 
even  supposing  that  he  did  not  work 
at  breakfast  or  supper,  a  man  would 
get  through  10,480  dishes  in  a  year, 
so  that  twenty  years*  perseverance 
fand  oh  how  richly  would  that  in- 
uustry  be  repaid  I)  would  carry  you 
through  the  whole  number  above 
specified. 

Such  a  gormandising  encyclope- 
dia was  indeed  wanted,  and  is  a  trea- 
sure now  that  we  have  it  complete. 
You  may  feast  with  any  nation  m  the 
world  as  you  turn  over  the  pages  of 
this  ddi^htful  volume.  In  default  of 
substantial  banquets  even  imaginary 
ones  are  pleasant.  I  have  always  rc- 
Ibhed  Alnaschar*s  dinner,  off  lamb 
and  pistachio- nuts,  with  the  jolly  Bar* 
mecide,  and  could,  with  an  easy  and 
thankful  heart,  say  grace  over  that 
li^ht  repast.  What  a  fine,  manly, 
wholesome  sense  of  roast  and  boiled, 
so  to  speak,  there  is  in  the  Iliad! 
In  my  mind  I  have  often  and  often 
cut  off  great  ccdlops  of  the  smoking 
beeves  under  Achilles*  tent,  and  sat 
down  to  a  jovial  scramblii^  dinner 
along  with  Penelope's  suitors  at 
Ithaca.  What  appetites  Ariosto's 
heroes  have,  and  the  reader  with 
them !  (Tasso*s  Armida  dinners  are 
rather  theatrical  in  my  mind,  gilt 
pasteboard  cups  with  nothing  in 
them,  wooden  pullets  and  pine- 
apples, and  so  forth.)  In  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  again,  there  reigns  a  genuine 
and  noble  feieling  for  victuals.  Wit- 
ness King  James's  cockileekie,  those 
endless,  admirable  repasts  in  Ivanhoe^ 
especially  that  venison  pasty  in  Qm^- 
On  Durwardy  of  the  flavour  of  which 
I  have  the  most  distinct  notion,  and 
to  wldch  I  never  sit  down  without 
appetite,  nor  quit  unsatisfied.  The 
very  thoughts  of  these  meals,  as,  re- 
calung  them  one  by  one,  I  note  them 
down,  creates  a  delightful  tickling 
and  longing,  and  makes  one  quite 
hungry. 

For  these  spiritual  banquets  of 
couise  all  cookery-books  are  good; 
but  this  of  thegiSOfi^illedJ^lec  and 
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Bregion  is  unrivalled.  I  have  sent 
you  a  copy  down  to  Oxford,  and 
would  you,  my  dear  Lionel,  to 
have  it  in  your  drearing-room.  K 
you  have  been  taking  too  many 
plovers'  e^gs,  or  faie  gras  patty,  for 
breakfast,  if  you  feel  yourself  a  trifle 
heavy  or  incommoded  after  a  hot 
luncheon,  you  naturally  mount  your 
cob,  take  a  gentle  breathing  mr  a 
couple  of  hours  on  the  Blenheim  or 
Bagley  road,  and  return  to  dress  for 
dinner  at  the  last  minute ;  still  feel- 
ing that  you  have  not^ot  your  appe- 
tite quite  back,  and,  m  spite  of^  the 
exercise,  that  you  are  not  altogether 
up  to  the  good  things  of  the  fdlows* 
table.  In  this  case  (which  may  often 
occur),  take  my  advice.  Instead  of 
riding  for  two  hours,  curtail  vour  ex- 
ercise, and  only  trot  for  an  nour  and 
forty  minutes.  Spend  these  twenty 
minutes  in  your  easy  chair  over  the 
Practical  Cook,  Begin  almost  at 
any  page.  After  the  first  few  |)ara- 
grapns  the  languor  and  heaviness 
be^  to  disappear.  The  idea  of 
dining,  which  was  quite  disagreeable 
to  you  half  an  hour  since,  b^^  to 
be  no  longer  repulsive — a  new  inte- 
rest springs  up  in  your  breast  for 
things  edible — fancy  awakens  the 
dormant  appetite,  which  the  coarse 
remedy  of  a  jolt  on  horseback  had 
failed  to  rouse,  and,  as  the  second 
bell  rings,  you  hasten  down  to  Hall 
with  eagerness,  for  you  know  and 
feel  that  you  are  hungry.  For  some 
time  I  had  the  book  by  my  bed-side, 
and  used  to  read  it  of  nights ;  but 
this  is  most  dangerous.  Twice  I  was 
obliged  to  get  up  and  dress  myself  at 
two  o*clock  in  the  morning,  and  go 
out  to  hunt  for  some  supper. 

As  you  begin  at  the  preface  of  the 
book  It  charms  you  with  its  philo- 
sophical tone. 

•*  Far  are  we  from  saying  that  a  din- 
ner sboald  not  be  a  subject  of  morning 
or  raid-day  meditatioD  or  of  luxurious 


immeaaorably  superior  both  in  the  qmi- 
tity  and  quality  of  our  fiab,  i 


and  our  game,  yet  we  cannot  oomDare, 
as  a  nation,  with  the  higher,  tbe  mindle, 
or  the  lower  classes  in  France,  in  tbe 
science  of  preparing  our  dafly  food.  Tbe 
only  articles  of  food  in  tbe  quality  of 
wbicb  tbeFrencb  surpass  us  areTCsf  and 
fowl,  but  sncb  is  tbe  skill  and  science  of 
tbeir  cooks,  that  with  worse  matton, 
wone  beef,  and  worse  bmb  than  oon, 
tlunr  produce  better  cbops,  outlets,  aCeaks. 
and  better  made  dishes  of  every  nature 
and  kind  wbatsoever.  In  fneaa^nga&u, 
mlmht  quentUes,  purees,  fiku,  and  aMsre 
especially  in  tbe  dressing  of  vegetables, 
our  neigbboors  surpass  us,  and  we  see 
no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  iaai- 
tate  them  in  a  matter  in  which  tbey  are 
so  perfect,  or  why  tbeir  more  Inxnriosa, 
more  varied,  more  palatable,  and  more 
dainty  cookery,  should  not  be  introdaced 
among  tbe  higher  and  middle  dasaes  to 
more  geneml  notice.*' 

No  Joseph  Br^k>n,  though  Raof- 
mouskTs  chef;  no  Anne  l^lkr, 
though  cook  to  ever  so  many  £og|idi 
famines  of  distinction,  could  write 
like  this.  No,  no.  This  is  not  mere- 
ly a  practical  cook  but  a  practiaJ 
philosopher,  whose  pen  we  tliink  we 
recognise,  and  who  w^ies  to  reeon- 
dle  ourselves  and  our  Gallic  ne^- 
bours  by  the  noble  means  of  m  good 
dinner.  Hiere  is  no  Uinking  tbe 
matter  here;  no  foolish  vain-f^orjr 
and  vapouring  contempt  of  Fren^ 
men,  such  as  some  Bntons  aie  went 
to  indulge  in,  such  as  all  Frpnrimtm 
endeavour  to  make  pass  for  loL 
Scotland,  they  say,  is  tne  best  eM» 
vated  country  of  Eurq[)e ;  and  wliy? 
— ^because  it  is  the  most  bairai.  Yovr 
Neapolitan  peasant  loUs  in  the  ami- 
shine  all        leaving  his  aerea  to 

I)roduoe  spontaneous  melons  and 
nnteer  grapes,  with  which  tbe  htMf 
fiurmer  nourishes  himsdf.  Yo«ir  chh 
ny  Scot  invents  manures,  rotatory 
crops,  subscH],  ploughs,  tile-draini, 
and  other  laborious  wonders  of  acii- 
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meditate  upon  it.  I  am  not  writing 
in  a  borl^ae  or  bantering  strain. 
Let  this  tmth  be  brought  home  to 
the  bosoms  of  English  kitchens,  and 
thegreatest  eood  may  be  done. 

The  grand  and  broad  principles  of 
cookery  or  cookicks  thus  settled,  the 
authors  b^;m  to  dissert  upon  the 
various  branches  of  the  n<H>le  sd- 
ence,  regarding  all  of  which  they 
hare  to  say  something  new,  or  plea- 
sant, or  noble.  Just  read  the  heads 
Off  the  chapters, — what  a  pleasant 
smack  and  gusto  they  have ! — 
Rules  kecsssary  to  bb  obsbrvid  ar 

Cooks  in  the  Regulatiox  and  Ma- 

MAOIMBNT  OF  THEIR  LaROER. 

Obsbsvatioks  as  to  Undressed  Meats. 
Obibrvatxons  on  tub  Kitcubn  and  its 
Utensils. 

Obsbrvations  on  and  Directioxs  for 
Carving. 

General  Observations  on  Enoush 
Soups  and  Broths,  and  Directions 
concerning  them. 

Observations  on  Meat  in  okneral. 

The  mere  titles  themselves  are  pro- 
vocative of  pleasant  thoughts  and 
savouxy  meditations.  Iseizeon  them. 
I  sniff  them  spiritually.  I  eye  them 
(with  the  eyes  of  the  imagination) 
yemmingly.  X  have  seen  litUe  penni- 
kss  boys  eyeing  meat  and  puddings  in 
cooks*-shop6  so— no  pleasant  occupa- 
tion perhaps  to  the  hungry — but  ffood 
and  wholesome  for  soch  as  have  cuned 
to-day  and  can  afford  to  do  so  to- 
morrow. Even  ailer  dinner,  I  say 
this  book  is  dieasant  to  read  and 
think  over.  I  hate  the  graceless 
wretch  who  begins  to  be  £sgusted 
with  eating  so  soon  as  his  own  appe- 
tite is  satisfied.  Your  truly  hospita- 
ble man  loves  to  see  others  eating 
hafply  around  him,  though  satiety 
has  caused  him  to  lay  down  his  own 
knife  and  fork;  the  spectacle  of  a 
hui^pry  fellow-creatures  enjoyment 
gives  a  benevolent  gormandiser  plea- 
sure.  I  am  ¥rritio^  this  very  line 
afler  an  excellent  repast  of  three 
courses;  and  yet  this  mere  account 
of  an  English  dinner  awakens  in  me 
an  active  interest  and  a  manly  and 
generous  sympathy. 

"  On  la}fHg  OHta  (a6(e.— The  manner 
of  iaring  ont  a  table  it  neariy  the  same 
im  atl  parU  of  the  United  Kingdom :  yet 
there  are  trifling  local  peouuarities  to 
which  tbe  mistress  of  a  bouse  must  at. 
tend.  A  centre  ornament,  whether  it  be 
a  dtrmantt^  plaUaUf  an  eperptt,  or  a  can- 
dda^a,  is  found  so  convenient,  and  con. 


tributes  so  much  to  the  good  appearance 
of  the  table,  that  a  fashionable  dinner  is 
now  seldom  or  never  set  out  without 
aomething  of  this  kind. 

"  Utility  should  be  the  true  principle 
of  beauty,  at  least  in  affairs  of  the  Uble, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  substantial  first 
course.  A  very  false  taste  is,  however, 
often  shewn  in  centre  ornaments.  Strange 
ill-4issorted  nosegays,  and  bouqueu  of 
artificial  flowers,  begin  to  droop  or  look 
faded  among  hot  steams.  Ornamental 
articles  of  family  plate,  carved,  chased, 
or  merely  plain,  can  never  be  out  of 
place,  however  old-fashioned.  In  des- 
serts, richly-cut  glass  is  ornamental.  We 
are  far,  also,  from  proscribing  the  foliage 
and  moss  in  which  fruits  are  sometimes 
seen  bedded.  The  sparkling  imitation  of 
frost.work,  which  is  g^ven  to  preserved 
fruits  and  other  things,  is  also  exceed- 
ingly beautiful ;  as  are  many  of  the  trifles 
belonging  to  French  and  Italian  confec- 
tionary. 

"  Gieautifully  white  damask,  and  a 
green  cloth  underneath,  are  indispensa- 
ble. 

"In  all  ranks,  and  in  everjr  family, 
one  important  art  in  housekeeping  is  to 
make  what  remains  from  one  day's  en- 
tertainment contribute  to  the  elegance  or 
plenty  of  the  next  day's  dinner.  Tliis  is 
a  principle  understood  by  persons  in  the 
very  highest  ranks  of  society,  who  main- 
tain the  most  splendid  and  expensive 
establishments.  Vegetables,  ragouts,  and 
soups,  may  be  re-warmed;  and  jellies 
and  blancmange  remoulded,  with  no  de- 
teiioration  of  their  qualities.  Savoury  or 
sweet  patties,  croquets,  rissoles,  tw^au- 
venti,  fritters,  tartlets,  &c.,  may  be  served 
with  almost  no  cost,  where 'cookery  is 
going  forward  on  a  large  scale.  In  the 
French  kitchen,  a  numerous  class  of  cu- 
hnary  preparations,  called  entries  de  det" 
urt^  or  made-dishes  of  left  things,  are 
served  even  at  grand  entertainments. 

"  At  dihners  of  any  pretension,  the 
first  course  consists  of  soups  and  fish, 
removed  by  boiled  poultry,  ham,  or 
tongue,  roasts,  stews,  &c. ;  and  of  vege* 
tables,  with  a  few  made-dishe8,a8  ragoi^ts, 
curries,  hashes,  cutlets,  patties,  frican- 
deaux,  &c.,  in  as  great  variety  as  the 
number  of  dishes  permits.  For  the  se- 
cond course*  roasted  poultrv  or  game  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  with  ciresscd  vege* 
tables, omelets,  macaroni,  jellies,  creams, 
salads,  preserved  fruit,  and  all  sorts  of 
sweet  things  and  pastry,  are  employed,.^ 
endeavouring  to  give  an  article  of  each 
sort,  as  a  jelly  and  a  cream,  as  will  be 
exemplified  in  bills  of  fare  which  follow. 
This  18  a  more  common  arrangement  than 
three  courses,  which  are  attended  with 
so  much  additional  trouble^both  to  the 
guesU  and  servanttg it  zed  by  LjOOQIC 

*<  Whether  the  dinner  be  of  two  or 
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three  cour»e»,  it  i»  managed  neirl/  in 
the  same  way.  Two  dislies  of  fi«b  dressed 
in  different  ways— if  suitable— should 
occupy  the  top  and  bottom;  and  two 
soups,  a  white  and  a  brown,  or  a  mild 
and  a  bigb-seasoncd,  are  beat  disposed 
on  each  side  of  the  centre  piece :  the 
the  fish-sauces  aie  placed  between  the 
centre-piece,  and  thedith  of  fish  to  which 
each  is  appropriate ;  and  this,  with  the 
decanted  wines  drunk  during  dinner, 
forms  the  first  course.  When  there  ara 
rare  French  or  Rhenish  wines,  they  are 
placed  in  the  original  bottles,  in  oma* 
mented  wine- vases,  between  the  centre- 
piece and  the  top  and  bottom  dishes ;  or 
if  four  kinds,  they  are  iiuiged  round  the 
plateau.  If  one  bottle,  it  is  placed  in  a 
▼ase  in  the  centre. 

The  Second  Course  at  a  purely  Eng- 
lish dinner,  when  there  are  three,  con- 
aisU  of  roasU  and  stews  for  the  top  and 
bottom ;  turkey  or  fowls,  or  fricandeau, 
or  ham  garnished,  or  tongue,  for  the 
sides;  with  small  made-dishes  for  the 
comers,  served  in  covered  dishes;  as 
palates,  currie  of  any  kind,  ragout  or 
fricassee  of  rabbits,  stewed  mushrooms, 
6cc,  &c. 

«*  The  Third  Course  consists  of  gamCf 
confectionary,  the  more  delicate  vegeta* 
bles  dressed  in  the  French  way,  pud- 
dings, creams,  jellies,  &c. 

*'  Caraffes,  with  the  tumblers  belong* 
iug  to  and  placed  over  them,  are  laid  at 
proper  intervals.  Where  bock,  cham- 
pagne, 6cc.  &c.  are  served,  they  are 
handed  round  between  the  courses. 
When  the  third  course  is  cleared  away, 
cheese,  butter,  a  fresh  salad,  or  sliced  cu- 
cumber, are  usually  served  ;  and  the 
finger-glasses  precede  the  dessert.  At 
many  tables,  particularly  in  Indian 
houses,  it  is  customary  merely  to  hand 
quickly  round  a  glass  vessel  or  two  filled 
with  simple,  or  simply  perfumed  tepid 
water,  made  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
rose  or  lavender  water,  or  a  home-made 
strained  infusion  of  rose-leaves  or  laven- 
der spikes.  Into  this  water  each  guest 
umy  dip  the  corner  of  his  nankin,  and 
with  tins  refresh  his  lips  and  the  tips  of 
his  fingers. 

'*  The  Dessert,  at  an  Enp^liah  table, 
may  consist  merely  of  two  dishes  of  fine 
fruit  for  the  top  and  bottom ;  common  or 
dried  fruits,  filberts,  &c.,  for  the  corners 
or  sides,  and  a  cake  for  the  middle,  with 
ict! -pails  in  hot  weather.  Liqueurs  are 
at  this  stage  handed  round ;  and  the 
wines  usually  drank  after  dinner  are 
placed  decanted  on  the  table  along  with 
the  dessert.  The  ice-pails  and  plates 
are  removed  as  soon  us  the  company 
finish  their  ice.  This  may  be  better  un» 
derstood  by  following  the  exact  arrange- 
ment of  what  is  considered  a  fashionable 
dinner  of  three  courses  and  a  dessert." 


Now  wh»t  can  be  finer  Uian  tto 
description  of  a  feed?  HowitrecaUfi 
old  daya  and  old  dinners,  and  makes 
one  long  for  the  return  of  friends  to 
London  and  the  opening  of  the  dining 
campaign!  It  is  not  fitr  remorcd, 
praised  be  luck.  Already  the  law- 
yers are  coming  back  (and,  let  me 
tell  you,  some  of  the  jndgea  give  un- 
commonly good  dinners),  railroad 
speculations  are  bringing  or  keying 
a  good  number  of  men  of  fortune 
about  town  :  presently  we  shall  have 
parliament,  the  chief  good  of  whidi 
Sastitution  is,  as  I  take  it,  that  it  col- 
lects m  London  respectable  wealthy 
dinner-giving  families ;  and  then  the 
glorious  operations  will  commence 
again;  and  I  hope  that  vou,  dear 
Lionel  (on  your  occasional  visits  to 
London),  and  your  humble  senrant 
and  every  good  epicure  will,  six 
times  at  least  m  every  week,  realise 
that  delightM  imaginary  banquet 
here  laid  out  in  tyoe. 

But  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  wor®  of 
respeetful  remonstrance,  an  approv- 
ing observation  r^;aiding  the  op 
nions  delivered  above.  Tie  deaaqn 
tion  of  the  dinner,  as  it  aetuaity  cx- 
wtaj  we  will  pass  over;  but  it  is  (rf 
dinners  as  they  should  be,  that  1 
would  speak.  Some  atatements  m 
the  Bregion-Miller  aeeount  I  wtrnW 

auestion;  of  oUiers  I  deplore  thai 
kiey  ^ould  be  true. 
In  the  first  place— as  to  central 
ornaments — have  them,  as  hand- 
some as  massive  as  you  like— but  be 
hanged  to  flowers  1 1  sav ;  and,  above 
all,  no  candelabra  on  tne  table— ao 
cross-liffhts :  faees  are  not  seen  in 
the  midst  of  the  abominaUe  crmb- 
lights,  and  you  d(m't  know  who  is 
across  the  taWe.  Have  your  Kj^tt 
rich  Mid  brilliant  over  head,  hlasng 
on  the  sideboard,  and  gleaming  hos- 
pitably from  as  many  sources  aayw 
please  along  the  walk,  but  no  Vif^ 
on  the  table.  "Rosea,  bouquets, 
moss,  and  iWiage,"  I  have  an  utter 
contempt  for  as  quite  foolish  onia- 
ments,  that  have  no  ri«ht  to  awwar 
in  atmospheres  composed  of  the  ni»» 
of  ham,  gravy,  soup,  game,  kbster- 
8auoe,&c.  Away  with  aU  poetaster, 
ing  at  dinner-parties.  Though  yo»^ 
friends  Plato  and  Socrates  owned 
themselvee  with  garlands  at  dinner. 
I  have  always  fancied  Socrates  an  s» 
'for  his  pins.  Fancy  old  Noddly,  * 
your  cimleg^opyouf^tWB^  ~ 
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mng  or  mine,  set  off  with  a  wreath 
of  tnlips  or  a  garhind  of  roses,  as  we 
ladled  down  the  tnrtle-sonp  in  your 
hall !  The  thought  is  ridiculous  and 
odious.  Flowers  were  not  made  to 
eat — away  with  them !  I  doubt  even 
whether  young  unmarried  ladies 
should  be  allowed  to  come  down  to 
dinner.  They  are  a  sort  of  flowers- 
pretty  little  sentimental  gewgaws^ 
what  can  they  know  about  eating  ? 
Thev  should  only  be  brought  down 
for  balls,  and  should  dine  upon  roast- 
mutton  in  the  nursery. 

Beautifhl  white  damask  and  a 
green  doth  are  indispensable.*'  Ah, 
my  dear  Lionel,  on  this  head  I  ex* 
claim,  let  me  see  the  old  mahogany 
beck  agmn,  with  the  cmtal,  and  the 
wine  quiyerinff  and  gleaming  in  it. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  day  when  the 
odious  feshion  of  learing  the  cloth 
down  was  brought  from  across  the 
water.  They  leave  the  cloth  on  a 
French  table  because  it  is  necessary 
to  disguise  it ;  it  is  often  a  mere  set 
of  planks  on  trcssels,  the  manners  of 
which  they  dis^ise  as  they  disguise 
the  poveri^  ol  their  meat.  Let  us 
see  tne naked  mahogany;  it  means,  I 
think,  not  only  a  good  dinner,  but 
a  good  drm  \  afUr  dinner.  In  houses 
where  they  leave  the  cloth  down 
you  know  they  are  going  to  shirk 
their  wine.  And  what  is  a  dinner 
without  a  subsequent  drink?  A 
mockery — an  incomplete  enjoyment 
at  least.  Do  you  and  I  go  out  to 
dhfie  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  drinking  tea  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  hearing  Miss  Anne  or  Miss  Jane 
sing?  Fiodlededee!  I  can  get  the 
be«t  singing  in  the  world  for  half-a- 
gninea!  Do  we  expend  money  in 
cabs,  kid-gloves,  and  awfhl  waist- 
coats, in  order  to  get  muffins  and 
tea?  Bah!  Nay,  does  any  man 
of  sense  declare  nonestly  that  he 
likes  ladies*  conversation?  I  have 
read  in  novels  that  it  was  pleasant, 
the  refinement  of  woman's  society 
— ^the  delightful  influence  of  a  female 
presence,  and  so  forth,  but  say  now, 
as  a  man  of  the  world  and  an  honest 
fellow,  did  you  ever  get  any  good 
out  of  women's  talk  ?  What  a  bore 
a  clever  woman  is  I— what  a  fright- 
ful bore  a  mediocre,  respectable  wo- 
man is !  And  every  woman  who  is 
worth  any  thing  will  confess  as 
amch.  Tnere  is  no  woman  but  one 
Hfler  an.  But  mum !  I  am  getting 


away  from  the  dinner-table;  they 
it  was  who  dragged  me  from  it,  and 
it  was  for  parsimony's  sake,  and  to 
pleasure  them,  that  the  practice  of 
leaving  on  the  doth  for  aessert  was 
invented. 

This  I  honestly  say  as  a  diner-out 
in  the  world.  If  I  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  a  house  where  the  dessert- 
doth  practice  is  maintained  (it  must 
be,  I  fear,  in  large  dinners  of  anparat 
now,  but  I  mean  in  common  rettnions 
of  ten  or  fourteen) — if  I  accept  a 
dessert-doth  invitation,  and  a  maho- 
invitation  subsequently  comes, 
ing  over  dessert-cloth.  To  ask 
you  to  a  dinner  without  a  drink 
IS  to  ask  you  to  half  a  dinner. 

This  I  say  is  the  interest  of  every 
diner-out.  An  unguarded  passage  in 
the  above  description,  too,  might 
give  rise  to  a  fatal  error,  and  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  stingy  cur- 
mudgeons who  are  anxious  for  any 
opportunity  of  saving  their  money 
and  liquor, —  I  mean  those  culpably 
careless  words,  "  Where  hock^  cham- 
pegney  ^c,  Sfc,  are  ierved^  they  are 
handed  romd  between  the  courses,** 
Of  course  they  are  handed  round 
between  the  courses;  but  they  are 
handed  round  during  the  courses  too. 
A  man  who  sets  you  down  to  a 
driblet  of  champagne  —  who  gives 
you  a  couple  of  beggarly  dasses  be- 
tween the  courses,  and  winks  to  John 
who  froths  up  the  liquor  in  your 
glass,  and  screws  up  tne  remainder 
of  the  bottle  for  his  master's  next 
day's  drinking, — such  a  man  is  an 
impostor  and  despicable  snob.  This 
iellow  must  not  be  allowed  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  practice— the  wretch 
must  not  be  permitted  to  point  to 
Joseph  Bregion  and  Anne  Miller  for 
an  authority,  and  say  they  declare 
that  champagne  is  to  be  served  only 
between  the  courses.  No! — no! 
you  poor  lily-livered  wretch !  if 
money  is  an  object  to  you  drink 
water  (as  we  have  all  done,  perhaps^ 
in  an  august  state  of  domestic  mr- 
cumstanoes,  witii  a  good  heart) ;  but 
if  there  is  to  be  champagne,  have  no 
stint  of  it,  in  the  name  of  Bacchus ! 
Provision  is  the  charm  of  hospitality ; 
have  plenty,  if  it  be  only  beer.  A 
man  who  oners  champagne  by  drib- 
lets is  a  fellow  who  would  wear  a 
pinchbeck  breastpin,  or  screw  on 
spurs  to  his  h<^J%  ^t)l^^^ 
that  be  kept  a  horse.  T^ni^e  no 
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words  of  BOom  snfficiently  strong  to 
characterise  the  puny  coward,  shiyer- 
ing  on  the  brink  of  hospitality,  with* 
out  nerve  to  plunge  into  the  gene« 
rons  stream! 

Another  word  should  be  said  to 
men  of  moderate  means  about  that 
same  champagne.  It  is  actually  one 
of  the  cheapest  of  wines,  and  there  is 
no  wine,  out  of  which,  to  speak  com- 
mercially, you  get  your  returns  so 
directly.  The  poppms,  and  fizxing, 
and  agreeable  nervous  hurry  in  pour- 
ing and  drinking,  give  it  a  prestige 
and  an  extra  importance  — it  makes 
twice  the  appearance,  has  twice  the 
effect,  and  doesn*t  cost  you  more 
than  a  bottle  of  your  steady,  old, 
brovm  sherry,  which  has  gathered 
on  his  head  the  interest  of  accumu- 
lated years  in  your  cellar.  When 
people  have  had  plenty  of  cham- 
pagne, they  fimcy  they  have  been 
treated  liberally.  If  you  wish  to 
save,  save  upon  your  hocks,  Sau- 
temes,  and  Moselles,  which  count 
for  nothing,  but  disappear  down 
careless  throats  like  so  much  toast 
and  mter. 

I  have  made  this  remark  about 
champagne.  All  men  of  the  world 
say  they  don*t  care  for  it ;  aU  gour- 
mands swear  and  vow  that  they  prefer 
sillery  a  thousand  times  to  sparkling, 
but  look  round  the  table  and  behold ! 
We  all  somehow  drink  it.  All  who 
say  they  like  the  sillery  will  be  found 
drinking  the  sparkling.  Yes,  be- 
loved sparkler,  you  are  an  arti- 
ficial, barley-sugared,  brandied  beve- 
rage, according  to  the  dicta  of 
connoisseurs.  You  are  universally 
sneered  at,  and  said  to  have  no  good 
in  you.  But  consde  yourself,  you 
are  univemdly  drunken — you  are 
the  wine  of  the  world — you  are  Uie 
liquor  in  whose  bubbles  lies  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  sparkle  of 
good  spirits.  May  I  die  but  I  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  proclaim  my  love 
for  you  I  You  have  given  me  much 

Eleasure,  and  never  any  pain — you 
ave  stood  by  me  in  many  hard  mo- 
ments, and  cheered  me  in  many  dull 
ones — you  have  whif^ped  up  many 
flagging  thoughts,  and  dissipated 
many  that  were  gloomy — you  nave 
made  me  hope,  ay,  and  foivet. 
Ought  a  man  to  disown  such  a 
friend? 

Incomparably  the  best  champagne 
[  know  18  to  be  found  in  England. 


ifiqueti  ioith  [November, 

It  is  the  most  doctored,  the  most 
brandied,  the  most  barley-sugared, 
the  most  wm^  wine  in  the  world. 
As  such,  let  us  hail,  and  honour, 
and  love  it 

Those  precbus  words  about  re- 
etoc^  and  the  art  of  making  the  re- 
mains of  one  day*8  entertainment  con- 
tribute to  the  elegnance  and  plenty 
of  the  next  day's  dmner,  camiot  be 
too  fondly  pondered  over  by  house- 
keepers, or  to9  often  lurongfat  into 
practice.  What  is  it,  ladies,  that  so 
often  drives  out  men  to  dubs,  and 
leaves  the  domestic  hearth  desolate 
—what  but  bad  dinners?  And 
whose  fault  is  the  bad  dinners  but 
yours — yours,  forsooth,  who  are  too 
intellectual  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  and 
too  delicate  to  think  about  your  hus- 
bands* victuals?  I  know  m  ease  in 
which  the  misery  of  a  whole  life, 
nay,  of  a  whole  series  of  little  and 
big  lives,  arose  from  a  wife's  h%h 
ana  nugbty  neglect  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  where  enmtt,  estrange- 
ment, and  subsequent  ruin  and  sd- 
cide,  arose  out  ot  an  obstinate  prM- 
tice  of  serving  a  leg  of  mutton  three 
days  running  in  a  small,  respect- 
able family. 

My  friend,  whom  I  shall  call  Mor- 
timer Delamcre  (for  why  not  give 
the  unfortunate  fellow  as  neat  and 
as  elegant  a  name  as  possible,  as  I  am 
oblig^  to  keep  his  own  back  out  of 
rcgtmi  to  his  family?) — Mortiraer 
Delamere  was  an  ornament  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five. 

Before  marriage  he  had  a  comfort- 
able cottage  at  Sutton,  whither  be 
used  to  drive  after  business  hours, 
and  where  yon  had  roast  ducks, 
toasted  cheese,  steaks  and  onions^ 
wonderful  bottled  stout  and  old  port, 
and  other  of  those  savoury  but  some- 
what ooarae  luxuries,  wiUi  which 
home-keeping  bachelon  sometimes 
recreate  tneir  palates.  He  married 
and  quitted  his  friends  and  his  littk 
hospitalities,  his  pundi  ujod  his  d- 

Srs,  for  a  eenteel  wife  and  house  in 
e  Regent  s  Park,  where  I  onee  had 
the  misfortune  to  take  pot-luck  with 
him. 

That  dinner,  which  I  never  re- 
peated, shewed  me  at  once  that  De- 
kmere's  happiness  was  a  wreck.  He 
had  cold  mutton  and  mouldy  pota- 
toes. His  genteel  wife,  when  be 
humbly^nidthat^A^aldbsre 
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ferred  the  mutton  hashed,  answered 
saperdtiottsly  that  the  kitchen  was 
not  her  province,  that  as  long  as 
there  was  food  sufficient  the  did  not . 
heed  its  quality.  She  talked  ahout 
poetry  and  the  Bey.  Bohert  Mo«lh 
gomery  all  the  evening,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  aft^  she  had  left 
na  to  ourselves  and  the  dessert,  sum* 
moned  us  to  exceedingly  weak  and 
moddy  coffee  in  the  curawing-room, 
where  she  subsequently  entertained 
U8  with  bad  music,  sung  with  her 
own  cracked,  false,  genteel  voice. 
My  usual  politeness  and  powers  of 
conversation  did  not  of  course  de- 
sert me  even  under  this  affliction; 
and  she  was  pleased  to  say  at  the 
dose  of  the  entertainment  that  she 
had  ei\joyed  a  hidily  intellectual 
evening,  and  hoped  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle 
would  repeat  his  visit.  Mr.  Fitz- 
Boodle  would  have  seen  her  at  Je- 
richo first! 

But  what  was  the  consequence  of  a 
life  of  this  sort?  Where  the  mut- 
ton is  habitually  cold  in  a  house, 
depend  on  it  the  affection  grows  cold 
too.  Delamere  could  not  bear  that 
oomf(»tless,  flavourless,  fngid  exist- 
ence. He  took  refhge  in  the  warmth 


of  a  dub.  He  frequented  not  only 
the  library  and  coffee-room,  but,  das ! 
the  smoking-room  and  card-room. 
He  became  a  viveur  and  jollv  dog 
about  town,  neglecting  the  wife  who 
had  neglected  him,  and  who  is  now 
separated  from  him,  and  proclaimed 
to  be  a  martyr  by  her  genteel  family, 
whereas,  in  fact,  her  own  selfishness 
was  the  cause  of  his  falling  away. 
Had  die  but  condescended  to  hash 
his  mutton  and  give  him  a  decent 
dinner,  the  poor  fellow  would  have 
been  at  home  to  this  day;  would 
never  have  gone  to  the  club  or  played 
with  Mr.  Denman,  who  won  his 
money;  would  never  have  been 
fasdnated  by  Senhora  Dolora,  who 
caused  his  duel  with  Captain  Tufto ; 
would  never  have  been  obliged  to  fly 
to  America  after  issuing  bms  which 
he  could  not  take  up — ^bills,  das! 
with  somebody  else*s  name  written 
on  them. 

I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  PraC' 
Ucal  Cook  had  been  published,  and 
Mrs.  Delamere  had  condescended  to 
peruse  it ;  if  she  had  read  pages  30- 
32,  for  instance,  with  sucn  simple 
recdpts  as  these, — 


Bilk  of  Fare  for  Plain  Family  Dinners, 


DINNERS  OF  FIVE  DISBES. 

Peas  or  MuUigatawney  Soup. 
Potatoes  browned  Apple  Dumpling,  Mashed  Turnip 

below  the  Roast.  or  Plain  Fritters.  or  Pickles. 

Roast  Shoulder  of  Mutton. 

Haddocks  boiled,  with  Parsley,  and  Butter  Sauce. 
Potatoes.  Newmarket  Pudding.  Rice  or  Pickles. 

Haricot,  Currie  Hash,  or  Grill, 
Of  the  MutUm  of  (he  former  day. 

Knuckle  of  Veal  RagoAt,  or  with  Rice. 
Stewed  Endive.  A  Charlotte.  PoUtoes. 

Reaat  of  Pork,  or  Pork  Chops — Sage  Sauce,  or  Sauce  Piquante. 

Boiled  Cod,  widi  Oyster,  Egg,  or  Dutch  Sauce. 
Potatoes.  Mutton  Broth.  Carrots  or  Turnips. 

Scrag  of  Mutton, 
witlrCaper  Sauce,  or  Parsley  and  Butter. 

\  " 

Cod  Currie,  or  a  Bechemel,  of  the  Fish  of  former  day. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 


Scolloped  Oysters, 


Marrow  Bones. 


Rice  Poddii 
Roast  Ribs  of 


f. 


Bouilli,  gamiihed  with  Oniont. 

Soup  if  the  BauiUi, 

Lamb  Chops,  with  PoUtoes. 
Vegetahlet  on  the  Side-Table:' 


Beef  Cecils,  of  the 
Rosst  Ribs  of  the 
former  day. 


Digitized 


by  Google 
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she  would  have  had  her  hoaluuid  at 
home  every  day.  At  I  read  them 
over  myaeff,  dwelling  upon  eadi,  I 
sav  mwardly,  "Coold  Ifind  awift 
who  did  not  nng,  and  who  woold 
daily  turn  me  out  such  dimiers  as 
these,  Fite-Boodle  l^m^lf  would  be 
a  ikmily  man.'*  See  there  how  ibe 
dishes  are  made  to  play  into  one 
another's  hands;  how  the  roast 
shoulder  of  mutton  of  Mond^ 
(though  there  is  no  mention  mans 
of  the  onion  sauce)  beecHnes  the 
currie  or  grill  of  Tuesday;  how 
the  boiled  cod  of  Thursday  beoomes 
the  bdchemel  of  Friday,  a  still 


better  thing  thaft  hoOed  eod  I  Feed 
a  man  aceording  to  those  receipts, 
anifl  I  a:igage  to  say  he  never  would 
dine  out,  especially  on  Saturdays, 
with  that  ddicious  baailH  ganudied 
wilii  onions,— though,  to  be  sok, 
there  is  a  trifle  too  much  beef  in  the 
corfe  of  the  day;  and  I  for  mypsit 
shoaid  pr^  a  diah  of  broUed  fish  in 
the  plMe  o£  the  lamb*^ps  with 
potatoes,  the  dinner  as  it  stands  here 
being  a  trifle  too  brmm. 

One  day  in  the  week  a  man  migbt 
have  a  few  friends  and  give  thesD 
any  one  of  these 


GOOD  FAMILY  DINNERS  Of  SSVKH  DlBHEi. 

Crinptd  Salmon. 
IjobtUr  Saue$,  or  Panhy  tnd  Butter, 
Mash4»d  Potstoei,  Mince  Pies,  irr  RmcU^ 

tn  smaU  wipes* 

Irish  Stew* 
(  Remov<^Apple-pie.) 
Oxford  Dumplings.  Mince  Veal. 

Pickles. 
Roast  of  Beef. 


CkidMos. 

Apple  Sauce. 

Savoury  Patties. 
Mscsroni. 


Insh  Stew,  er  Hsrieet  of  Motion. 
Frittefs. 

Stubble  Goose. 

Fried  Soles. 
Onion  Soup. 
(  Remwe — A  Cbtrlotte.) 
SHetd  CucHmber. 
Saddle  of  Mutton  roasted. 


Madied  P#tatoas. 

Tongve  an  Bpiaacb, 
or  a  Piece  of  Ham. 


Salad. 

Vttd  Sweetbreads* 


Very  moderate  means  misht  ena- 
ble a  man  to  give  such  a  mnner  as 
this ;  and  how  good  they  all  are !  I 
shoidd  like  to  see  eight  good  fallows 
over  No.  3,  for  instance, — six  men, 
say,  and  two  ladies.  They  would 
not  take  any  onion  soup,  of  course^ 
though  all  the  men  would ;  but  the 
veal  sweetbreads  and  the  remove,  a 
charloUe,  are  manifestly  meant  for 
them.  There  would  be  no  cham- 
pagne, the  dinner  is  too  jolly  and 
bourgeois  for  that;  but  after  Ihi^ 
had  partaken  of  a  glass  of  wine  and 
had  retired,  just  three  bottles  of  ex- 
cellent claret  would  be  discussed  by 
us  six,  and  every  man  who  went  up- 
stairs to  coffee  would  make  himsdf 
agreeable.  In  sudi  a  house  the  coffee 
would  be  good.  The  way  to  make 
good  coflee  is  a  secret  known  only  to 
very  few  housekeepers,— it  is  to  have 
plenty  of  coffee. 


Thus  do  Joseph  Br^on  and  Anne 
Millar  care  for  high  and  low.  Tbey 
provide  the  domestic  dinner  to  be 
calm  in  the  bosoms  of  private  fami- 
lies ;  they  invent  bills  of  &re  f<^  tbe 
jolly  family  party,  that  pleasantest  of 
all  meetings ;  and  they  expand  upon 
occasion  s^  give  us  the  magnificeat 
parade  banquet  of  three  courses,  at 
which  kings  or  fallows  of  coBqjes 
may  diae.  If  you  will  a^  ytmr'eoBik 
at  St.  Boniface  to  try  either  oftbe 
dinnera  marked  for  January  and 
February,  and  will  send  your  obe- 
dient servant  a  Hue,  he  for  one  will 
be  h«q>py  to  come  down  and  partske 
ofit  at  Oxford. 

I  oould  go  on  prattling  in  thii 
easy,  innocent  way  for  boors, 
dear  Lionel,  but  tb%  Bditor  d 
Magazine  (about  whose  capsbiHtfw  I 
hare  n^  own  opinion)  has  Iwirf  i 
w  to  ?^^,^J^,i^iWC  is  ml 
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pretty  nearly  oeenpied.  I  shonld 
like  to  have  had  a  chat  with  yon 
about  the  Indian  dishes,  the  diapter 
on  which  is  yery  seientificand  savonry. 
The  soup  and  broth  chapter  is  rich, 
learned,  and  philosophical.  French 
oook^  is  not,  of  course,  approfondi 
or  dalxnrately  described,  but  nobly 
raisomiSy  like  one  of  your  lectures  on 
a  Greek  play,  where  you  point  out  in 
eloquent  terms  the  salient  beauties, 
sketch  with  masterly  rapidity  the 
principal  characters,  and  gracefully 
unweave  the  complications  of  the 
metre.    But  I  have  do»e.  The 


Practical  Cook  wUl  triumph  of  his 
own  force  without  my  puny  aid  to 
drag  the  wheeb  of  his  car.  Let  me 
fling  a  fbw  unpretending  flowers  oyer 
it,andsing,/ototheyictorI  Happy 
is  the  writer,  happy  the  possessor, 
happy  above  all  the  pnblisheTs  of 
such  a  book ! 

Farewell,  dear  Lionel ;  present  my 
respectftil  remembrances  to  the  mas- 
ter of  your  college  and  our  particular 
chums  in  the  common-room.  I  am 
come  to  town  for  Christmas,  so  yon 
may  send  the  brawn  to  my  lodgings 
as  soon  as  you  like.  Your  Ikithful 
G.  S.  F.-B. 


CHARLES  BANNISTER. 


Chaslbs  Baknistsb,  the  comedian 
and  vocalist,  was  a  great  favourite 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick.  The 
Rose  Tavern  was  a  &med  theatrical 
resOTt  in  the  age  of  King  George  U.; 
and  the  conmves  who  enjoy^  the 
bottle  and  the  bowl  under  this  sign 
seldom  commenced  their  joyous  re- 
velry until  the  great  wmter  theatres 
had  dosed. 

Old  Charles  Bannister,  like  Quin, 
was  an  epicure;  and  would  spend 
half  a  guinea  for  a  small  bundle  of 
asparagus,  and  the  remaining  guinea, 
the  last  he  had,  in  two  bottles  of 
elaret  He  was  a  wit  and  a  great 
joker,  but  so  good-tempered  and 
universally  social,  that  his  counte- 
aaaoe  (as  Moody  used  to  say)  shed 
sunriikie  upon  the  dullest  table. 
When  be  went  abroad  at  the  witch- 
ing time  of  night,  whether  it  was  at 
tlie  Bedford,  the  Tavistock,  the 
Rainbow  (that  ke^  by  Moule  in 
King  Street),  the  llose,  or  at  Old 
SUraghters,  or  the  Turk's  Head  in 
Gerard  Street,  every  countenance 
brightened  up  as  he  entered,  and 
every  tfonvwe  shuflled  his  chair  about 
to  oner  him  a  choice  place,  where  he 
mJ^ht  be  seen  and  heard ;  the  very 
waiters  loitered  just  within  side  thb 
tavern  doors,  to  be  obsequious  to  the 
call  of  every  cheerAil  guest. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago, 
old  Charles-  Bannister  and  a  knot  of 
intimates,  amongst  whom  was  George 
Colman  the  younger,  and  Jack  Ban- 
Hiiler,  Joe  Munden,  and  others,  were 
dMet  inseparable. 


Colman  at  this  period  resided  in 
Lower  Groevenor  Street,  and  very 
frequently  gave  his  supper -parties 
where  authors,  wits,  and  players,  as- 
sembled, and  kept  up  the  night  in 
the  style  of  the  court  of  Comns. 

Colman  had  a  snug  house  in  Kent, 
where  he  could  supply  a  few  beds 
for  intimate  friends,  and  a  small  inn 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  on 
occasion,  could  accommodate  a  few 
more.  At  Christmas-time  the  vil- 
lage was  kept  alive  by  the  guests 
who  were  invited  to  this  rural  re- 
treat, by  King  George,  as  he  was 
thus  designated  by  the  merry  c<m- 

VW€8» 

During  this  season  of  conviviality, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  when  it  so  happened,  for 
nearly  a  week  at  a  time,  the  Bannis- 
ters, father  and  son,  could  be  spared 
from  Drury  Lane  stage,  there  were 
gala  doings  in  this  Kentish  village. 

There  were  several  small  f^nns  in 
the  district,  and  these  rural  asso- 
dates  dehghted  in  the  company  of 
Squire  Colman  and  his  wonder- 
ful players.  The  elder  Bannister 
was  an  excellent  mimic,  and  his  son 
was  eminent  in  the  same  walk ;  like 
Garrick,  who  used  to  say  of  himsdf, 
^  A  comedian  is  not  master  of  his 
art  who  cannot  model  his  throat  to 
all  sorts  of  sounds,  fr^m  the  cat-like 
shriek  of  a  peacock  to  the  whirring 
of  a  knife-gnnder*s  wheel." 

One  day  during  this  Christmas  ex- 
cursion, a  party  visiting  at  Colman's 
were  invited,  iiriUiday  tbousi^^apo- 
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logies  for  so  great  a  liberty,  by  Far- 
mer Smith,  who  was  the  very  per- 
sonification of  a  genuine  yeoman  of 
the  last  age.  "I  promise  to  feed 
thee  and  the  other  gents  wl  the  best ; 
and shall^  thee  a  hearty  welcome  !** 
Colman  went  oyer  in  the  evening, 
thanked  Muster  Smith,  and  accept^ 
the  invitation.  There  were  several 
friends  and  neighbours  invited,  and 
a  feast  was  spread  in  a  wdl-polished 
oaken  wainscoted,  large  parlour, 
which  was  tempting  to  behold.  Kcver 
before  had  we  seen  two  geese  and 
three  hares  on  the  same  family-table 
at  the  same  time,  with  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  and  pastry  in  abundance,  not 
wanting  in  Christmas-puddines  and 
pies.  There  were  port  and  snerry, 
and  various  made  wines,— the  very 
finest  of  their  kinds  that  we  ever 
tasted.  Every  thing  was  cooked  h 
merveiUe. 

Before  dinner  our  party  went  into 
the  farm-yard,  when  Bannister  heard 
a  calf,  and  bq^an  to  imitate  it,  and 
then  answered  as  a  cow ;  then  they 
went  to  the  pig-stves,  and  snorted 
and  grunted  au  cocnon ;  and  turning 
in  amongst  the  poultry,  the  two 
Bannisters  rolled  up  for  each  other 
the  tails  of  thdr  coats,  tighty  and 
thus  equipped,  they  hopp^  about, 
and  commenced  a  concert  of  turkeys, 
cobble,  colcobble,  geese,  cocks,  hens, 
and  other  poultry,  in  which  the 
whole  live  stock  of  the  &rm  joined 
chorus;  and  the  noise,  and  confu- 
sion, and  boisterous  laughing,  made 
the  party  hoarse  with  screanung  and 
lau^ter. 

After  this  merriment  we  were 
bidden  to  the  feast ;  and  did  not  re- 
tire until  the  village  church  remind^ 
us  that  chanticleer  had  flapped  his 
ruddy  wingi^  and  shrilly  bid  us  note 
that  it  was  six  o'clock. 

Geoige  Colman  was  amazingly  di- 
verted with  this  visit,  and  remarked 
to  the  Bannisters  that  painters  were 
better  imitators  of  nature  than  ac- 
tors. "  A  painter,'*  said  he,  "  if  he  be 
a  master  of  his  art,  copies  only  what 
he  sees ;  but  he  copies  with  minute 
attention ;  and  never  quits  his  proto- 
type until  he  has  exhausted  his  imi- 
tative powers,  and  can  do  no  more, 
llie  actor,  however,  contemplates  all 
his  characters  through  a  false  me- 
dium: he  distorts  his  face  by  gri- 
mace, and  outsteps  the  simplicity  of 
ature  by  violent  gesture ;  in  short, 


he  loses  ngfat  of  truth  by  aimii^  at 
stage  eflect.  These  honest  rustic  far- 
mers sang  their  village  strains  with 
so  much  more  pathos,  as  they  never 
gave  the  words  a  thousht  beyond 
the  tune.  I  have  heard  my  father 
say,  that  Garrick,  in  every  character 
that  he  excelled  in— and  there  were 
few  in  which  he  betrayed  careless- 
ness—always carried  a  model  in  Ins 
mind's  eye. 

GarrioL,  whilst  a  young  man,  and 
studying  to  personi^  the  character 
of  King  Lear^  frequentW  made  viaiia 
in  company  with  the  father  of  the 
late  Dr.  Munro,  physician  to  Old 
Bedlam,  to  contemplate  the  various 
species  of  madness  which  he  met  with 
amongst  the  maniac  patients ;  and  so 
richly  was  his  mind  stored  with  the 
varieties  of  look  and  {gesture,  cha- 
racteristic of  each  species  of  mental 
aberration,  that  when  Hooirth  de- 
signed the  scene  in  the  JRcie's  Av- 
gress,  wherein  the  hero  is  confined, 
and  in  a  deplorable  state  of  madr 
ness,  he  consulted  Garrick,  who 
gave  him  several  valuable  hints, 
from  which  he  made  sli^t  gra* 
phic  memoranda.  Lawrence  Stenie 
assured  Mr.  West,  the  president  of 
the  Boyal  Academy,  that  GanU 
had  written  a  curious  list  of  parts 
which  he  could  assume,  which  he  did 
occasionally  when  among  his  very 
intimate  private  friends,  from  the 
simple  idiot  throughout  the  many 
changes  of  lunacy,  the  melandiotic, 
the  gay,  the  talkative,  the  sus- 
chievous;  and  resolving  the  series 
into  a  paroxysm  of  stark,  stariqgi 
wild,  raving  madness !  From  sudi  a 
mode  of  previous  study,  when  he 
first  appeared  at  the  Rovidty  Theatre 
at  the  east  end  of  London,  the  qiec- 
tators  were  not  simply  moved,  as 
heretofore,  but  they  expressed  no- 
thing short  of  actual  astonisbmeiit; 
and,  during;  the  mad  scene  in  Xsar 
and  his  Richard,  the  audience  wane 
so  excited  that  they  stood  up  and 
vociferously  shouted  huzzas ! 
*  During  this  dramatic  rage,  the 
streets  from  Grosvenor  Square,  St 
James's  Square,  Berkeley  Square,  and 
all  the  first-rate  fashionable  strat*^ 
the  western  parts  of  the  mdtrapo^ 
had  their  carriages  at  their  dooin  ] 
five  o'clock,  with  two  a 
blazing,  thick  wax-fiamfa 
who  fell  into  a  continuoua  ] 
pouring 
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Fket  Street,  up  Lndgate  Hill,  and 
onwards  beyond  the  Tower.  "  Lon- 
dcm  at  nigh  V  &s  Smollett  observed  in 
a  i>riyate  letter  to  Edinburgh,  *'is 
designated  Flambeaux  Fair,  Gar- 
rick is  asserted  to  have  availed  him- 
self of  a  well-known  character,  the 
master  of  a  manufactory  of  brocade, 
residing  in  Sun  Street,  Spitalfields, 
who  became  an  incurable  lunatic 
from  the  loss  of  an  infant  boy,  who 
sprang  out  of  his  arms  from  a  window 
in  that  street,  and  was  killed  on  the 
pavement  of  his  father*8  door.  This 
awful  event  was  ever  present  to  the 
disturbed  intellect  of  the  parent,  and 
he  fancied  himself  at  the  fatal  win- 
dow caressing  the  child,  saw  in 
miafi:ination  the  child  fall,  and,  clasp- 
ing nis  hands  in  an  agony  of  distress, 
he  put  on  a  look  that  was  appalling. 
Grarrick  obtained  a  sight  of  this  un- 
happy person,  and  caught  from  him 
such  an  expression  as  lie  ever  after 
retained  and  used  in  his  representa- 
tion of  the  part  of  Lear. 

In  the  singular  character  of  Abel 
Druffler  in  Ben  Jonson's  play  of 
the  Mchemistt  which  Garrick  alone 
could  play,  he  found  a  prototype 
in  the  porter  of  a  drysalter  in  Bread 
Street,  studied  the  man  in  look, 
voice,  and  gesture,  had  a  costume 
copied  from  the  dress  which  he  wore, 
airaplayed  the  part  to  the  very  life. 

The  famous  picture  of  this  Abel 
Drugger,  from  whidi  there  is  a  fine 
mexzotinto  print,  and  the  actor  Gar- 
rick in  the  character,  by  the  pencil  of 
Zoffiiny,  are  trinmphis  in  the  respect- 
ive imitative  arts. 

It  was  well  known  to  all  the  inti- 
mates of  Garrick,  that  his  command 
over  his  facial  expression  amounted 
to  a  facility  almost  marvellous ;  for 
he  could  change  the  character  of  his 
phyaognomy  to  look  like  that  of 
almost  any  one  whom  he  choee  to 
represent* 

jQenry  Fielding,  who  had  a  great 
rejpard  for  'fioffarth,  had  often  pro* 
mised  tiilr  veritable  portrait-painter 
to  sit  to  him  for  his  picture;  but 
somehow  the  promise  was  delayed, 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of 
that  aninent  author,  no  portrait  of 
him  was  supposed  to  have  been 
painted.  It  is  well  known  that  Ho- 

ftflvth  held  a  high  place  in  his  affec- 
SoD,  for  Fielding  in  his  writings  has 
many  memorials  thereof;  that 
irth  int^ed  to  execute  this 
-  J  


pleasinff  task  was  well  known,  for 
the  auwor  was  professedly  one  of  the 
greatest  admirers  of  his  genius. 

Hogarth  had  long  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  paint  a  posthumous  likeness 
of  his  friend,  but  notwithstanding  he 
could  not  brinK  out  any  thing  satis- 
factory from  the  images  hovering  in 
his  ima^nation,  when,  just  as  he  was 
despainng  of  success,  and  for  want  of 
some  rules  to  go  by  in  the  dimensions 
and  general  outline  of  the  face,  for- 
tune threw  the  grand  desideratum  in 
the  way.  An  ingenious  lady,  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  had  cut  a  profile  of 
him  in  white  paper,  which  afforded 
the  distances  ana  proportions  of  his 
features,  sufficiently  to  restore  the 
lost  ideas  of  his  countenance. 

Glad  of  an  opportunity  of  paying 
this  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an 
author  whom  he  so  ardently  admired, 
Mr.  Hogarth  caught  at  this  outline 
with  pleasure,  and  worked  with  all 
the  ardour  and  attachment  of  friend- 
ship, until  he  finished  a  drawing,  an 
engraving  from  which  is  prefix^  to 
Murphy's  Life  of  Fielding. 

This  tale,  however,  was  got  up  to 
serve  the  interests  of  Murpny*8 
work,  and  had  some  truth  as  to  the 
scissors ;  but  the  real  fact  was  sub- 
seoucntly  made  known.  Mr.  Gar- 
rick, it  is  stated,  dressed  himself  in  a 
suit  of  his  old  fViend's  clothes,  and 
presented  liimself  to  the  painter  in 
the  attitude  and  look,  and  assumed 
the  features,  of  Fielding.  Hogarth 
worked  under  the  advice  of  and  nints 
from  his  own  wife  and  another  lady, 
who  both  knew  Fielding  intimately, 
BJody  with  Garrick's  wonderful  per- 
ceptions and  the  painter's  aptitude, 
the  portrait,  which  was  considered  to 
be  a  very  striking  resemblance,  was 
adopted. 

John  Bannister  obtained  the  notice 
of  Garrick  whilst  he  was  a  school-boy 
in  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden;  Gar- 
rick then  residing  in  Southampton 
Street,  leading  into  the  Strand.  Ban- 
nister always  uttered  the  name  of 
Garrick  with  ^teful  reminiscences, 
not  only  on  his  own  account  but  on 
that  of  his  father,  for  Garrick  was  a 
kind  friend  and  patron  to  the  fiunily. 
Jack,  who  idtunately  came  upon 
Drury  Lane  stage,  was  intended  for 
an  artist,  and  was  articled  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Loutherbourg,  who  was 
scene-painter  for  Druiy>Lsne  Thea- 
tre under  Garridt%^d:£l£B$^^ 
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save  out  of  his  own  purse  the  ram  of 
four  hundred  guineas  to  the  ingenious 
painter  as  a  premium  for  his  sprightly 

His  liheral  patron  had  previously 
spoken  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
obtained  for  him  a  student's  ticket, 
granting  him  the  privil^es  of  draw- 
ing at  the  old  Royal  Academy  in 
P^l  Mall.  Thomas  Rowlandson,  the 
well-known  caricaturist,  was  admitted 
to  these  graphic  advantages  at  the 
same  time.  Bannister  would  have 
succeeded  as  an  artist,  for  he  soon 
obtained  the  privilege  of  drawing  the 
human  figure  in  the  life  academy, 
and  Rowmndson  the  same  honour. 
Indeed,  as  students,  they  advanced 
with  a  generous  rivalry;  but  the^ 
were  such  madcaps,  so  fiill  of  their 
pranks,  that  they  annoyed  all  the 
other  students,  md  were  at  length 
ejec^  from  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  females,  who  were  treated  with 
becoming  respect  and  courtesy  by  the 
Royal  Academicians,  and  the  other 
youth,  whose  studies  were  exemplary, 
were  so  molested  that  they  com- 
plained. These  two  pickles  came  to 
the  school  prepared  with  bags  of  peas, 
and  whilst  the  female  models  were 
quietly  seated  as  objects  to  be  drawn 
from,  one  of  these  mischievous  wags 
privately  let  fly  a  pea  through  a  tube 
secreted  in  his  button-hole,  which, 
hitting  their  unprotected  persons, 
caused  them  to  start  fVt)m  their  pro- 
scribed position  and  throw  the  students 
into  confusion.  Nothing  short  of 
their  expuMon  could  restore  order 
and  propriety  in  such  an  assembly. 
Rowlandson  regretted  his  folly  when 
it  was  too  late,  tor  he  drew  the  human 
form  with  great  truth,  and  was  a 
youth  of  much  promise ;  but  as  for 
bannister,  he  was  looking  to  another 


painting  and  commence  his  stndie" 
for  the  drama. 

Garrick  received  the  inibnnation, 
very  ffraciously,  for,  said  he,  "  Mrs* 
GarricK,  who  nas  riways  cxprosscdl 
affection  for  the  boy,  has  kmg  siidl 
his  penchemt  has  been  for  the  stage^ 
and  I  would  advise  you  not  to  opposei 
his  wishes  —  he  has  my  consent,*^ 
said  this  consummate  master  of  the 
histrionic  art,  and  he  accordingly 
commenced  his  studies  under  thel 
friendly  audioes  of  this  illustrioiis 
actor. 

What  particularly  attached  Garnet 
to  young  Bannister  whilst  in  his  boy-* 
hood,  was  the  affectionate  interestt 
which  he  manifested  in  behalf  of  hal 
father,  who  about  the  year  1774  wm 
eonfined  fbr  a  oonrideraUe  debt  in  i| 
sponging-house  in  a  court  close  to  ^ 
nortn  postern  of  Temple  Bar.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  incarceration^ 
youn^  tJack,  by  Ghurick's  direction,', 
on  the  Saturday  of  each  week,- 
waited  on  the  treasurer  of  Dnny! 
Lane  Theatre,  and  presenting  sni 
order  of  the  manager,  Garrick,  w«; 
paid  by  him  ^e  amount  of  his  sBlafy^i 
the  same  as  he  received  when  he  M 
employed.  No  man  could  reliiB  « 
more  grateful  recollection  of  kfaid* 
nesses  conferred  than  Jack  Banus- 
ter*s  reminiscences  of  Crarrick's  bene- 
volent and  most  generous  conduct 
his  father.  He  suffered  him  to  re- 
main under  the  survefllance  of  4e 
sheriff's  officer  for  a  sufficient  spM 
of  time  to  shew  him  the  evils  of  wan* 
tonly  getting  into  debt,  and  Uiinkbif 
that  he  womd  in  future  be  lese  itt* 
provident,  he  summoned  his  crsfr 
tors  to  meet  together,  and 
mised  for  the  whole  amount  by  paylig 
nearly  eight  hundred  pounds ! 

The  wonderful  faculty  which  0«* 
rick  possessed  of  changing  his  ftcal 
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every  time  hia  bead  was  viewed  by  the 
painter  had  imperceptibly  wrought  a 
new  expression  on  the  visage ;  which, 
on  discovering,  the  painter  flew  into 
a  rage  and  tumbled  the  canvass  and 
punting  materials  behind  the  fire^ 
observing,  ^  Who  can  be  expected  to 
point  a  fellow  that  wears  upon  his 
Promethean  phiz  every  body's  fea- 
tures but  his  own 

It  was  in  allumon  to  this  power 
over  his  facial  expression  that  Dr. 
Johraoi^  observed  to  an  old  friend  of 
Gsrnck'sy  vfl^o  had  called  to  congra* 
tokte  hQu  on  his  return  from  his 
long  topr  on  the  Continent, — 

How  is  our  friend  ?  how  does  he 
look     inquired  Johnson. 

"Why  he  is  improved  in  health 
and  stroigth,  but  he  is  much  changed 
in  look;  his  face  is  wrinkled,  and  he 
is  looking  old  V 

"Who  that  knows  Garrick  can 
feel  surprise  at  that  ?"  retorted  John- 
son; "for  whose  face  has  experi- 
enced so  much  wear  and  tear  as 
hisr 

John  ^nnister  wished  to  become 
a  tragedian,  and.studied  some  of  the 
promu^iyttob^ractersin  Shakspeare's 
pk^;  !)iut,Qarrick  afforded  lum  but 
digbi  m^ouragement. 

"We  want  somewhat  new,"  said 
tei  "try  comedy,  and  give  us  your 
owtt^ling.  There  is  room  for  your 
o>^  perception  of  character,  but  you 
must  study,  and  study  hard,  or  you 
will  not  succeed." 

Jack  was  powerful  in  his  capacity 
as  an  imitator  of  the  manner  of  cer- 
^taia  performers,  as  wdl  as  to  voice, 
*  gertore,  and  general  appearance.  His 
recollection  of  his  indulgent  master, 
Garrick,  was  extraordinary,  for  many 
of  the  intimate  friends  declared  the 
verisimilitude  of  his  imitation  was 
almost  perfect. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  a 
part^  at  his  own  house,  comj^sed  all 
of  his  own  cronies,  after  supper,  one 
asked  him  to  give  a  specimen  of 
Johnson  and  Garrick,  in  a  colloquy 
at  the  Turk's  Head,  in  Gerrard  Street, 
Soho,  where  the  literary  leviathan 
met  the  famous  club  which  he  there 
first  instituted.  He  started  up  and 
b^;an  with  Johnson,  rolling  his  head 
about  on  his  shoulders,  and  com- 
mencing with,  "  Why,  sir,  his  faculty 
£»r  ratiocination,  sreat  as  was  Burke, 
reduced  him  to  silence,  and  he  sat  a 
wte  spectator,  absorbed  in  admira- 


tion of  his  colloquial  powers."  It  is 
said  that  he  gave  Johnson  with  vast 
fidelity,  and  he  immediately  changed 
to  the  gay,  lively  manner  of  Gkurrick, 
mocking  slyly  Johnson  making 
punch,  and  taking  a  glass  out  of  the 
bowl  which  he  just  compounded, 
and  mimicking  him  with,  "  iN  ow  gen* 
tlemen,  who's  for  poonch  r 

The  ^eatest  treat  in  its  way  was 
that  which  we  witnessed  at  the  hos- 
pitable table  of  Mr.  Charles  Nixon, 
an  opulent  commerdalist  in  Ba- 
singhall  Street,  where  John  Ban- 
nister, having  become  somewhat 
inspired  with  choice  wine,  sponta- 
neously struck  out  the  manner  of 
Garricts  representation  of  King 
Lear,  in  the  mad  scene.  Every  one 
of  the  party  agreed  in  pronouncinff 
it  to  surpass  every  thing  of  the  kind 
on  record. 

None  but  the  initiated  can  conceive 
the  vast  scope  of  arduous  practice 
which  is  had  recourse  to  in  perfecting 
the  manner  of  playing  an  entirely  new 
character. 

When  John  Bannister  was  busied 
in  studying  the  style  of  playing  the 
part  of  Sheepface  m  Colman's  iar(^ 
Drought  out  at  the  old  little  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket  about  half  a  century 
ago,  he  assured  us  that  he  could  not 
obtain  sleep  during  the  making  up 
of  his  mind  as  to  the  management  of 
doing  it ;  and  said  that  he  was  more 
than  a  fortnight  in  practising  how 
adroitly  he  might  jump  from  the 
boards  of  the  stare  backwards  on  the 
wide,  well-stufi^  bed-side  chair. 
He,  however,  at  last  accomplished 
the  difficulty,  when  old  Parsons,  who, 
during  part  of  the  time  was  rehears- 
ing the  part  of  the  Apothecary,  said, 
"  1  congratulate  you  Jack,  for  none 
but  a  monkey  (and  that  no  journey- 
man monkey)  and  yourself  can  make 
so  clean  a  retrogade  spring.  That 
manoeuvre  will  do  with  the  public. 
I  ^ould  advise  that  you  take  out  a 
jMitent,  to  secure  your  ffenius  the 
right  of  this  jumping  fecmty." 

That  a  comic  actor  should  be  play- 
ful off  the  stage  cannot  much  surprise. 
Jack  Bannister  was  not  only  a  great 
wit,  but  a  merry  punster  as  well,  and 
was  one  of  the  nappiest  of  men. 

Not  like  too  many  of  his  profession, 
who,  frequenting  convivial  clubs  and 
taverns,  carried  two  faces,— one  for 
home,  yrhere  h|,pM^i}jSdfairI, 
and  another  (us  out-M-oooi^race), 
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where  he  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay ; 
not  so,  for  Bannister  was  an  eren- 
tempered  man,  and  enjoyed  himself 
and  a  few  select  friends  by  his  own 
fireside,  for  few  men  were  more  hi^py 
or  evinced  more  amiableness  of  temper 
than  he  in  the  bosom  of  domestic 
peace  aiid  unmitigated  household 
enjo3rment 

In  his  professional  career  few  men 
were  more  deservedly  honoured;  and 
certainly  none  were  more  univer- 
versally  beloved.  Bannister  was  a 
great  panegyrist  of  the  Scotch. 

Scotchmen/*  said  he,  exhibit 
one  virtue  to  a  most  exemplary  de- 
ffree ;  they  love  their  own  *  kit  and 
kin.*  K  a  Scot  be  successful  (and 
who  amon^  them  is  not  ?),  fatner, 
mother,  sisters,  brothers,  nephews 
and  nieces,  participate  in  his  p)od 
fortune,  whicn  become  a  sort  of  joint 
company  family  stock ;  for  however 
humble  in  circumstances  some  of 
these  may  have  been,  however  heavily 
the  black  ox  may  have  trodden  on 
their  toes,  they  are  still  considered  to 
beofhis*kitandkin.*" 

Bannister  had,  from  early  life,  kept 
this  steadily  in  view,  and  he  loved 
his  own  family  accordingly.  He, 
whei^"his  father  b^n  to  fail  in  his 
vocal  powers,  used  to  say,  "It  is 
happy  for  me  that  I  have  been  more 
provident  than  poor  old  dad.  Come, 
George,"  to  his  old  friend  Colman  of  ^ 
the  Ha3rmarket  Theatre,  **  have  you' 
a  mind  for  a  bit  of  cod-fish,  a  rump- 
steak,  and  some  asparagus  to-mor- 
row P  Do  you  write  and  invite  my 
father  at  five,  whilst  I  go  and  play 
the  part  of  provider."^  Five  or  six 
of  their  6id  convines  were  usually 
invited  to  meet  him  at  some  coffee- 
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house  in  a  private  room,  and  they 
kept  it  up  in  good  style  till  past 
midnight,  when  the  affectionate  son 
eondncted  his  derJiniitt  parait  to  his 
lodffing  in  Tavistodc  Kow.  Colman 
usea  to  observe,  The  most  oosey 
evenings  that  I  ever  recollect  to  hare 
sjient,  were  at  a  sparrowfrasi  dinner 
with  old  Charles  and  his  son  Jack, 
and  a  few  others,  up  in  Moale*8  &8t- 
floor  at  the  Bainbow  in  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden.** 

Th^  with  many  others  of  the 
old  histrionic  school,  were  choice 
companions;  and  Jack  Baimister 
commonly  observed,  **  There  is  no 
man*s  company  I  desire  more  than 
that  of  my  sire.** 

After  his  decease,  the  son  saw  hmn 
interred  in  the  vault  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields,  near  the  grave  of  his 
early  friend,  the  celebnSed  brother 
vocalist  of  old  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
near  whidi  John  Banni^r,  acGordi]^ 
to  his  own  desire,  expressed  during  liB 
last  illness  a  wish  that  he  himself 
might  be  also  laid,  which  was  fulfilled 
in  our  presence,  who  also  witnessed 
the  fhneral  of  Beard. 

Bannister  imbibed  so  congenial  a 
love  for  scene-painting  whilsl  nnier 
De  Loutherbourg,  that  he  d^gtod 
to  loiter  in  the  scene-loft  of  every 
theatre  during  his  Ions  {HxifesBiQiHl 
life ;  and  he  used  to  boast  bins^ 
as  a  supernumerary  dab  at  the  ait  at 
all  the  great  theatres,  and  at  least  sf 
a  large  proportion  of  the  provinfisl 
ones.  He,  nowever,  always  naas- 
tained  that  no  one  of  the  mgeiiwB 
craft  could  ever  be  named  in  coB^e- 
tition  with  ^Field-marshal  LeaAer- 
ba^,**  the  sobriquet  of  this  inhnitafale 
artist. 
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On  a  certain  day  in  the  month  of 
October  last,  two  French  steam- 
vettels  of  ¥rar  were  observed  to  stand 
over  firom  the  opposite  coast,  and 
steer,  as  it  seemed,  for  Dover.  Thcv 
were  fine  ships,  neatly  built,  well 
rigged,  and  in  excellent  trim,  and 
they  cut  through  the  smooth  water 
as  steadily  as  ducks.  They  ap- 
proached very  near  the  land,  but  did 
not  enter  the  harbour.  On  the  con- 
tmiy,  they  put  their  helms  up,  and 
with  a  leisurely  pace  bore  away  for 
the  u|^r  |)art  of  the  Channel.  The 
Downs,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
southerly  winds,  happened  that  day 
to  be  crowded  with  shipping;  and 
the  French  steamers,  keeping  well 
within  the  Goodwin  Sands,  threaded 
out  and  in  among  the  anchored  mer- 
chantmen, as  if  their  object  had  been 
to  satisfy  their  skippers  which  were 
and  which  were  not  worth  making 
prizes  o£.  It  was  observed,  however, 
oy  the  good  people  of  Deal,  and,  in- 
deed, by  the  dwellers  upon  the  sea- 
board oenerally,  that  they  never  cast 
tbemsdyes  more  than  a  couple  of 
miles  at  the  utmost  from  the  shore. 
Th&r  tricoloured  flags  floated  in  the 
li^ht  breeze,  and  there  were  many 
teleacopes  levelled  firom  the  quarter- 
ded^  of  each  towards  the  land.  In 
this  manner  they  continued  their 
proffress,  not  saluting  any  of  the 
cafl&B,  though  over  those  of  Walmer 
and  Deal  the  union-jack  was  waving ; 
till,  rounding  both  the  South  and 
North  Foreland,  they  left  Reculvers 
and  Whitstable  behind,  and,  entering 
the  Medway,  cast  anchor  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  Sheemess.  Then 
their  guns  opened,  and  they  saluted 
in  a  style  and  with  a  vehemence 
which  shewed  that  their  armament 
was  formidable;  after  which  the 
officers,  without  making  any  report 
of  themselves,  or  asking  or^obtaining 
leave,  landed,  and  maae  themselves 
at  home.  They  went  over  the  dock- 
yard, inspected  the  fort,  took  notice 
of  the  positions  of  the  buoys,  &c., 
and  havmg  shipped  a  supply  of  coals 
departed  min,  as  they  nad  come,  at 
mar  own  ieisure. 

There  was  nothii^  wroi^  in  this ; 
Frendi  steamers  or  war,  fike  other 
vends  of  other  nations,  are  free  to 


navigate  the  English  Channel  when 
they  will,  and  to  keep  as  near  to  the 
shores  of  Kent  as  may  appear  de- 
mrable  to  their  commanders.'  That 
they  acted  in  the  teeth  of  a  law  which 
has  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 

Xled,  when,  without  permission, 
r  applied  for  or  obtained,  they 
entered  a  great  English  river,  and 
brought  up  beside  a  government 
dockyard,  is  indeed  true ;  but  we  are 
far  from  charging  them  with  the 
voluntary  commission  of  wrong,  even 
in  this  instance.  Their  commanders 
were,  doubtless,  ignorant  that  such  a 
law  exists ;  and  who  can  be  surprised, 
seeinff  that  no  care  was  taken  to 
enlignten  them  on  the  subject? 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  idle  to  con- 
ceal that  the  appearance  of  these 
steamers  in  the  heart  of  an  enormous 
fleet — a  fleet  lying  helplessly  at  an- 
chor, because  wind-bound  —  while 
they  seemed  to  set  both  winds  and 
waves  at  defiance,  stirred  up  feelings 
that  were  not  quite  so  agreeable  as 
they  were  novel  in  the  breasts  of  the 
spectators.  Yon  heard  men  whis- 
pering one  to  another  in  a  tone  which 
did  not  please  you ;  new  liehts  ap- 
p^ured  to  have  broken  suddenly  m 
upon  them ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
watchmg  the  gradual  developement 
of  some  mystery  in  nature,  of^which, 
though  they  had  the  b^nmng  before 
them,  thev  could  hazard  no  guess  as 
to  the  end.  This  much,  however,  all 
were  manifestly  agreed  upon, — ^that 
England  is  not  so  impregnable  in  her 
insular  situationasshe  once  was.  That 
Engird  must,  therefore,  fall  a  prey 
to  a  foreign  enemy,  either  soon  or 
ages  hence,  nobody  would  for  a  mo- 
ment allow :  but  tnus  far  all  consented 
together,  —  that  our  national  inde- 
pendence, our  freedom  from  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  horrors  of  war, 
the  sanctity  of  our  soil,  perhaps  the 
greatest,  certainly  the  rarest  of  the 
blessmgs  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
people  of  the  earth,  must  be  pro- 
vided for  hereafter  by  means  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  have  here- 
tofore secured  it.  Long  may  it  be 
ere  the  hour  shall  arrive  which  is  to 
force  the  understanding  of  this  i>oint 
both  on  the  sovereign  andrd^  js^^tl 
But,  believing  a^mW 
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of  the  very  highest  importance,  that 
that  it  cannot  be  too  soon  taken  up 
nor  too  carefully  considered,  we  pro- 
pose this  month  to  let  questions  of 
mere  party  sleep,  and  to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  something 
whidi  must  have  equal  interest  for 
men  of  all  parties,  namely,  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  Kingdom,  con- 
sidered as  a  state,  which  is  liable  to  be 
assailed  by  other  states,  and  which  is 
both  willmg  and  able,  if  her  rulers 
know  how  to  direct  her  energies 
aright,  to  maintain  her  independence 
against  the  world  in  arms. 

And,  first,  let  us  protest  against 
any  chai^  that  may  be  laid  to  our 
door,  that  we  are  alarmists.  We  are 
no  alarmists.  We  feel  that  Europe 
is  at  this  moment  devoting  her 
energies  to  better  purpose  than  the 
strife  of  nations,  and  we  believe  that 
there  is  every  chance  of  her  continu- 
ing to  do  so,  at  least  for  awhile.  For 
the  French  government  is  as  little 
inclined  to  go  to  war  as  our  own; 
and  so  long  as  France  and  >£ngland 
combine  to  keep  the  peace,  peace  will 
be  k«pt, .  at^  least  in  Christendom. 
But  who  win  undertake  to  pledge 
himiSf  that  this  happy  order  of 
thinf^  shall  never  be  broken  in  upon  f 
Lous  Philippe  is  not  immortal ;  and 
if  he  were,  the  French  people  would 
probably  grow  tired  of  nim,  as  they 
do  of  most  things  and  men  after 
awhile.  And,  even  here  in  England, 
are  the  reformed  influences  under 
which  we  live  so  much  more  jurtly 
balanced  than  the  old  ones,  that  there 
is  no  hazard  of  our  getting  an  upset, 
perhaps  when  we  consider  ourselves 
the  most  secure?  We  know  that  Uiere 
never  presided  over  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  a  minister  more 
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to  look  at  the  defenceless  state  of  our 
coasts,  the  paucity  of  our  troops,  the 
absence  of  every  thing  like  a  mili- 
tanr  spirit  in  our  own  population, 
ana  not  to  feel  that  we  are,  to  an 
extent  whi^  ought  nevar  to  be,  at 
the  mercy  of  our  neighboorB,  iigiinil 
whose  approach  the  sea  no  loftoer 
opposes  an  efficient  barrier,  aad 
make  no  secret  of  their  deterniiiiiitiB, 
whenever  a  quarrel  shall  arin^  t$ 
return,  if  they  can,  our  visit  of  tlMy 
years  ago  to  their  capital. 

Again,  let  it  not  be  supposed  from 
any  expression  which,  in  the  eoam 
of  this  article,  may  escape  us,  that 
we  doubt  the  capability  ci  Eiigksd 
to  cont^d,  as  sne  has  ever  done, 
successfully  against  France,  <or  any 
other  nation  under  heavdi,  oi  Ae 
end.  Give  us  time  to  cotteet  onr  I 
strength,  let  us  have  a  yearns  wan- 
ing, or  six  months*  (less  woukJ 
hardly  do,  for  yon  canhot  make 
infantry,  nor,  d  fortiori^  evnlxj  or 
artillery,  in  a  shorter  time),  and  we 
will  undertake  —  not  to  keep  the 
coasts  immaculate,  for  that  we  hold 
to  be  impossible  —  bat  to  Tender  & 
mardi  upon  Ix>ndon  as  impncticafale 
to  any  force  which  may  attcn^t  it 
as  a  march  upon  Timbuetoo.  But  ' 
is  it  certain  that  we  shall  get  eren 
six  months' notice  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  much  more  probable,  tbst 
when  war  does  come  it  will  eone 
like  a  thunder-clap  ?  that  -tc  ahill 
hear  one  day  of  some  misundentaBd- 
ing  somewhere — a  brush  betweai  bb 
English  and  a  French  cruiser,  for 
example,  off  the  coast  of  Africa  or 
in  the  Pacific,  and  that  in  a  wedc*i 
time,  or  in  a  day,  the  newspapers  will 
come  forth  bearing  the  fr^tfbl  an- 
nouncement, in  capital  k&rs,  upoa 
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as  we  are.  Tbey  know  that  only  the 
other  day,  when  their  two  war- 
steamers  anchored  at  Sheemess,  there 
was  no  guard-ship  in  the  Medway, 
and  that  on  the  miserable  works 
which  are  supposed  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  dockyard,  not  a  sin^ 
gmi  was  mounted;  that  the  very 
salute  which  they  fired  could  not  he 
returned!  Now  is  this  know]edfl;e 
likely  to  be  lost  upon  them  P  Surely 
not.  Th^  have  seen  how  easy  it  is, 
in  sfHte  of  our  maritime  superiority, 
to  seize  ji^  moment  when  our  fleets 
are  at  amstance,  and  to  approach 
the  very  entrails  of  our  power 
without  being  challenged.  Will 
they  not  remember  this  when  the 
moment  for  action  comes,  and  pre- 
dictate  hostilities?  Yea,  verily.  And 
if  they  do,  and  we  be  not  in  a  very 
different  state  of  preparation,  the 
least  evil  which  we  have  to  expect 
will  be  the  landing  of  10,000  men  on 
our  shores ;  or,  if  20,000  or  30,000 
come,  the  march  of  a  French  army 
into  London.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that,  whether  10,000  or  30,000 
men  come,  they  will  not  equally  be 
destroyed.  London  is  not  England, 
in  the  same  sense  that  Paris  is  France ; 
indeed  the  occupation  of  London  by 
a  foreign  force  would  so  exasperate 
the  English  people,  that  the  minister, 
be  he  ever  so  pusillanimous,  would  not 
dare  to  make  peace  till  every  man  of 
the  invaders  was  either  killed  or 
taken.  But  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
London  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
no,  nor  the  humblest  viUage  of  our 
native  country  subjected  to  his 
caprices ;  and,  therefore,  is  our  anxiety 
intense  lest  in  their  attention  to  other 
matters  the  government  should  over- 
look a  point,  the  neglect  of  which 
cannot  but  render  all  the  rest  of  their 
measures,  however  wise,  worse  than 
unprofitable. 

The  application  of  steam  to  pur- 
poses of  navigation  has  begun  a  re- 
volution in  the  world,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  issues. 
We  flatter  ourselves  that,  as  far  as  it 
may  bear  upon  the  question  of  ma- 
ritime supenority,  England  has  rather 
sained  tnan  lost  by  the  invention. 
We  dwell  with  complacency  on  the 
many  armed  steamers  which  come  and 
go  £rom  our  royal  harbours;  and 
take  also  into  account  the  immense 
capabililKS  of  those  noble  boats  which 
earrv  mir  West  India  and  Mediter- 
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ranean  mails,  which  ply  firom  the 
Thames,  the  llumber,  the  Tweed, 
the  Forth,  the  Dee,  the  Ness,  the 
Clyde,  the  Mersey,  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  We  run  our  fingers  over 
the  list  of  these  steam-ships  and  say, 
Are  they  not  at  once  more  numerous 
and  more  powerful  than  all  the  steam- 
navies  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
put  together?  And  who  will  venture 
to  contradict  us?  We  bdieve  that 
in  respect  of  tonnage,  and  the  means 
of  canrvinff  batteries,  the  steam-navy 
of  England  is  irresistible ;  but  then, 
to  get  this  power  into  operation,  you 
must  not  only  gather  m  your  own 
steam-ships  from  the  east  and  from 
the  west,  from  the  north  and  from 
the  south,  but  you  must  prevail  upon 
your  enemy,  whoever  ne  may  be, 
to  do  so  likewise,  and  bring  the 
issue  of  your  quarrel  to  a  fair  stand- 
up  fight  in  the  Channel,  or  where- 
soever else  the  locale  of  the  great 
battle  may  be  fixed.  But  how  are 
you  to  manage  this?  Will  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  with  all  his  chivalry, 
accept  a  challence  if  you  send  it? 
We  think  not.  The  Prince  de  Join- 
ville will  answer,  as  the  Scottish 
kins  did  to  the  English  general,  that 
he  does  not  mean  to  take  his  ettemy*s 
advice  either  as  to  the  time  or  the  place 
of  fiffhting^vT^d  his  respect  for  the 
English  narvy  will  proMbly  hinder 
him  from  committing;  the  fault  which 
the  same  Scottish  king,  more  wise  in 
speech  than  in  action,  committed. 
1  our  superiority,  therefore,  though 
it  be  admitted,  does  not  render  you 
invincible  on  one  element ;  much  less 
secures  you  from  insult,  if  not  from 
more,  on  the  other.  For  the  French 
have  their  steam-navy  as  well  as  you ; 
and  till  you  shall  have  destroyed 
it  as  completely  as  in  the  last  war  you 
destroyed  their  fleets,  they  will  always 
be  in  a  condition  to  pounce  upon  the 
weak  points  in  your  line ;  and  to  run 
across,  whether  for  purpose  of  inva- 
sion or  mere  annoyance,  as  ofren  as 
stress  of  weather,  or  the  call  of  duty 
in  some  otiier  quarter,  may  lay  some 
convenient  comer  of  your  coast  open 
to  insult 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  this,  more  than  in  other 
respects,  steam  has  revolutionised  the 
art  of  war, — ^that  it  has  rendered  com- 
paratively ineffective  the  greater 
navy  for  purposest^t^e&ncei^hile 
it  has  increased  the  offensive  oum* 
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bilities  of  the  lesser  navy  four-fold. 
Unless,  for  example,  you  succeeded  in 
belting  the  isWid  roundwith  acircle  of 
steam -frigates — and  scarcely  even 
then, — ^you  can  never  hope  agaiUf  by 
means  of  your  navy  alone,  to  pre- 
vent an  invasion.  You  may  blockade 
the  enemies'  harbours  more  effect- 
ually than  you  ever  did,  so  long  as 
the  weather  shall  continue  moderate ; 
but  steam-friffates  cannot,  any  more 
than  sailing -frigates,  keep  the  sea 
when  the  temp^  is  out;  and  the 
blockaded  squadron,  as  soon  as  the 
gale  moderates,  esci^s,  and  goes 
where  it  will,  ere  your  dispersed  fleet 
has  time  to  re-assemble.  Besides,  if  the 
fiicilities  of  forming  a  blockade  be  in- 
creased, so  are  the  means  of  breaking 
sudi  a  blockade.  A  dark  night  will  fa- 
vour the  creeping  of  a  steam-ship  out 
of  port,  and  tnrough  the  intervals  in 
the  force  which  may  be  watching  it, 
at  least  as  much  as  it  will  facihtate 
the  opportunities  of  the  force  on 
watch  to  draw  near  the  harbour's 
mouth.  For  both  parties  are  alike 
independent  of  wind  and  tide ;  and 
the  advantages  derivable  from  su- 
perior seamanship  are  equalised.  A 
sharp  eye,  and  a  steady  hand  upon 
the  nelm,  will  carry  a  steam-v€»8el 
anywhere.  With  her,  tacking  or 
wearing  resolve  themselves  into  "  the 
go-a-head"  or  "shove -her -astern" 
principle;  while  calms,  those  tor- 
ments to  zealous  seamen  of  a  bygone 
age,  are  the  elements  in  which  she 
thrives.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  pro- 
vided the  harbours  along  her  sea-board 
be  safe  places  of  reftige,  the  natk>n 
which  maintains  an  inferior  steam- 
navy  is  much  more  on  a  footmg  of 
equality  with  the  nation  which  main- 
tains a  superior  steam-navy  than  she 
wotild  have  been  had  both  continued 
to  depend  upon  their  line-of-battle 


make  up  their  mincb  to  be  sacriiked. 
And  if  this  be  true  of  a  country  so 
ikr  removed  &om  us,  is  not  the  truth 
tenfold  more  self-evident  when  we 
look  to  Franee  ?  Ck)nsider  ibr  a 
moment  Brest  harbour  is  distant 
fVom  the  coast  of  Ckunwall  100 
miles,  or  ten  hours'  steammg^.  It  is 
capable  of  containing  fifty  sail  of  the 
lio^  that  is  to  say,  forty  or  fifty 
war-steamers  <^  the  first  daas,  be- 
sides smaller  vessels  innumerable. 
Dieppe,  Bonl<^pie,  CaUus,  and  Don- 
kirk,  are  all  gready  infenov  la  their 
capabilities,  but  they  will  all  hold 
something ;  and  are  distant  ftom  the 
shores  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex, 
not  more  than  firom  sixt^  to  tp^eoty- 
foor  miles  respectively,  r^ow,  a  firrt- 
olass  steam-ship  will  tranroort  fvm 
the  one  shore  to  the  other  1000 
men,  with  their  arms  and  ac«oatie- 
ments,  and  spare  ammunitioa,  ad 
provisions  enough  for  a  week's  con- 
sumption, easily.  Into  eadi  of  the 
smaller- vessels,  such  as  oould  be  as- 
sembled in  Boulogne  and  Calais,  yon 
would  not  be  able,  periiaps,  to  stow 
away  more  than  one -half  of  this 
number.  But,  supposing  the  French 
were  to  assemble  ten  large  and 
twenty  small  vessels  at  Brest,  ten  at 
Die])pe,  nx  at  Boulogne,  as  tms9  at 
Calais,  and'  twice  as  many  I&n- 
kirk,  even  though  all  these  eniune- 
rated  last  were  of  inferior  dhaensions, 
they  would  have  at  hand  tonnage  for 
24,000  infantry,  3000  cavalry,  and 
twenty  pieces  of  caimon  at  the  Isatt 
What  is  to  hinder  them,  any  dark 
night,  just  after  a  storm  has  Wown 
over  and  the  blockading  force  if  yet 
dispersed,  from  embarQag  all  tlNse 
and  sending  them  to  sea  ?  ay,  and 
guiding  them,  likewisCf  safely  across 
She  Channel  ?  Can  we  ever  expect  to 
be  so  strong  in  steun-firigi^  as  that 
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war,  absdutefy  on  1^  navy.  For 
Jber  gallant  three-deckers  are,  for  this 
species  of  warfare,  maaiiestly  use- 
leas  ;  and  her  8teaiDer%  be  they  ever 
so  much  upon  the  alert,  are  just  as 
likely  to  be  baffled  iu  a  4ark  i^ght 
as  the  eaemjr  are  to  xun  into  their 
^ws.  We  look,  therefore,  iipcm  the 
idea  of  protectiiffi  J&ngland  uom  in- 
vasion by  her  fleet,  and  l^r  ^eet 
only,  410  preposteirous.  Andwe^all 
be  rdiered  of  much  anioety  as  soon 
as  (iocts  shall  testify  that  our  views 
of  the  case  fure  understood  and  acted 
upon  bvilhe  government. 

It  wul  be  observed,  that  the  rea- 
9oni%  which  we  have  thus  f|ir  fol- 
lowed assumes  that  war  has  been 
declared  6(Hne  time ;  that  the  French 
liave  been  less  upon  the  alert  than, 
all  things  consideired,  we  might  have 
expected  them  to  be ;  that  the  steam- 
navy  of  England  has  concentrated 
in  the  Channel,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  opposite  coast,  from  Brest  to 
I>i^nkirk,  is  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
Are  we  justified  in  counting  on  such 
a  consummation  ?  Js  it  probable  that 
the  enemy  will  exercise  such  -marv^el- 
Jons  forbemrance  ?  Surely  not.  The 
French  are  a  clever  as  well  as  a 
brave  .jpcople.  A  little  in^tuous,  a 
Ijttle  given  to  theBombastes-Furioso 
vein,  we  admit  them  to  be;  and  we 
do  not  doubt  that,  for  some  time  ere 
the  breach  occur,  there  will  be  va- 
pouring enough  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  to  indicate  the  gatherii^ 
of  a  doud  in  the  east.  But  if  the 
Frencdi  be  impetuous,  John  Bull  is 
slow  to  believe  that  any  body  dare 
lift  a  hand  ag^nst  him.  Ourgo\'ern- 
inents,  too,  whether  they  be  Whig 
or  Tory,  desire  to  be  guided  in  their 
intercourse  with  foreign  cabuicts 
the  rules  of  strict  justice;  and  are, 
therefore,  reluctant  to  see  in  the  pio- 
ceedings  of  those  with  whom  they 
desire  to  be  at  p^ace,  a  determination 
to  go  to  war.  Hence  it  has  always 
happened,  heretofore,  th^it  on  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  England 
has  be^  found  unprepared ;  and 
that  she  n^ver  b^g^  to  .coaqHfr 
till  repeated  reverses,  or,  which  is 
pretty  mudi  the  same  thmg,  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  her  superiority,  forced 
upon  her  rulers  the  conviction  that 
little  wars  are  ruinous  to  the  states 
that  WMe  them.  Thus  it  was  in 
1790.  Our  fleet  was  then  so  little 
abk  to  cope  with  thi^  of  Fiance, 


that  the  latter  saMed  triumnhantly 
up  and  down  the  Channel,  tiU  a  gal- 
limt  but  imptt:{ect  victory  on  the 
first  of  June  turned  the  tide  once 
more  in  oi^r  favour.  But  had  steam- 
naviga^ou  been  in  use,  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  X^rd  Howe's  battle 
^ever  would  have  been  fought,  for 
^0,000^^  might  have  been  thrown 
with  ease  upon  our  shores ;  and 
50,000  French  troops  could  have 
done  what  they  liked,  in  a  country 
so  torn  as  England  then  was  witn 
party -spirit  We  must  never  be 
cau||ht  napping  to  the  same  extent 
again ;  for  venly,  if  we  be,  we  shall 
suffer  for  jiX. 

We  may  take  it  for  gr^mted  that, 
when  war  with  France  does  come,  it 
will  come  suddenly ;  that  the  causes 
of  it  wUl  be  sought  for  and  found, 
not  by  us,  but  by  our  neighbours ; 
that  they  will  make  all  the  necessary 
preparations  for  it  long  ere  the  evil 
day  arrives,  and  strike  home,  or  en- 
deavour to  do  so,  while  as  yet  they 
imagine  that  we  are  comj^aratively 
defenceless.  ICow,  France  is  already 
prepared  ibr  war.  She  liasajstanding 
army  of  300,000  men  at  home,  inde- 
pendently of  the  80,000  whom  she 
employs  m  Algeria ;  and  the  wi^ole  of 
these  are  availS^l^le  for  the  purposes  of 
offensive  warfore,  because  her  towns 
and  Tural  districts  are  snfiiciently 
.guarded  by  the  civic  and  national 
guards  that  swarm  in  them.  Fran<;e 
can  boast  ,of  magazines,  also,  well- 
stocked  ;  of  arsenals  full  of  arms ;  of 
guns,  cai^riages,  and  pontoons,  and 
other  means  of  transport  innun^era- 
ble;  and,  above  all,  of  a  spirit  in  her 
population  that  will  not  be  satisfied 
till  it  shall  havehurried  them  into  war. 
Her  steam-navy,  though  much  infe- 
rior to  our  own,  is  by  no. means  con- 
temptible ;  and  her  seamen  are  brave, 
if  they  be  but  imperfect  in  their 
knowle4ge  of  the  urcana  of  their  pro- 
fes^n.  What  does  she  require,  in 
order  to  place  herself  in  a  state  of 
readiness  to  haaard  a  descent  upon 
England  ?  Nothing ; ,  except  the  as- 
sembling in  the  ports  along  her  east- 
em  coast  of  a  sufiicient  number  of 
steam-ships  to  contain  30^000  men. 
For  the  men  and  horses,  the  guns 
and  ammunition,  the  hospital  stores, 
provisions,  and  other  appliances  to 
the  efficiency  of  her  army,  ^are  to  be 
had  in  abundance,  if  npt  upon  the 
coast  itself,  JOidw^lyj^tb^^QlK^  day's 
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march  of  it ;  and  the  passage  across 
is,  as  we  have  just  explained,  a  thing 
of  ten  hours'  continuance,  at  the 
longest ;  at  the  shortest,  of  three.  In 
four -and -twenty  hours,  therefore, 
Louis  Philippe  or  his  successor  may 
have  in  progress  towards  England  a 
force,  equal  in  point  of  numbers  to 
that  wilh  which  Napoleon  landed  at 
Alexandria ;  and  which,  though  cross- 
ing wide  seas  in  heavy  transports,  and 
with  the  delays  that  were  incident  to 
an  old-fashioned  voyage,  Nelson  him- 
self, eager  as  he  was  to  effect  it,  did 
not  intercept.  What  have  we  to  op- 
pose to  it  P   Absolutely  nothing  I 

The  whole  standing  army  of  Eng- 
land, infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
combined,  does  not  exceed  130,000 
men.  Of  these,  somewhere  about 
two-thirds  ('we  rather  think  more) 
are  scatterea  through  the  colonies, 
or  else  in  their  progress  to  or  ftom 
some  foreign  station.  The  enture 
force  available  for  home  service  may, 
therefore,  be  estimated  at  50,000  men : 
22,000,  or  thereabouts,  of  these,  are 
in  Ireland;  22,000,  be  it  observed, 
of  excellent  soldiers,— whole  Tegt- 
raents  in  a  state  of  thorough  disci- 
pline ;  and  depots,  which  luive  been 
so  long  together,  that  the  youngest 
members  of  each  know  at  least  some- 
thing. This  leaves  us,  for  all  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  about  28,000  men ; 
of  whom  one-fourth,  perhaps,  are  re- 
cruits, that  have  not  yet  nad  arms 
put  into  their  bands;  and  another 
fourth  cavalry  and  artillery, — both 
of  infinite  use  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
foot,  but,  without  a  sufficient  strength 
of  foot  to  fall  back  upon,  compara- 
tively of  little  use.  Moreover,  these 
28,000  men,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  re- 
cruits included,  are  so  scattered,  from 
the  Land's  End  to  John-o'-Groat's 


lais,  and  Dunkirk,  6000  Frenchmen 
have  made  good  their  landing  where 
Ctesar  landed — on  the  flats  betow 
Sandwich.  Your  moveable  colunm, 
which  has  been  formed  on  Black- 
heatii,  throws  itself,  or  is  preparing 
to  do  so,  into  as  many  railway-car- 
riages as  can  be  oolleeted ;  wboi,  lo ! 
another  report  reaches  you,  that  5000 
fVom  Dieroe  are  in  poesessioQ  of 
Brighton.  The  ^^rection  of  half  your 
army  is  changed,  or  you  are  yet 
hesitating  whether  you  will  move  at 
all ;  when  fresh  grounds  of  distrac- 
tion arise,  in  the  rumoured  debaric- 
ation  of  still  more  formidable  armies 
in  Cornwall,  or  Devonshire,  and  in 
Essex.  Meanwhile,  orders  are  de- 
spatched from  the  Admiralty  to  arm 
and  send  round  fh>m  the  Clvde,  Uie 
Forth,  and  the  Mersey,  all  toe  large 
steam-vessels  that  happen  to  be  at 
hand ;  while  the  Thames  is  ransacked 
for  craft  of  ever^  sort;  and  all  that 
can  bear  the  weight  of  a  gun,  and 
sustain  its  recoil  when  fired,  hurries 
out  to  sea.  But  orders  such  as  these 
take  some  time  to  reach  the  particB 
to  be  moved  by  them,  and  a  still 
greater  space  is  necessary  ere  they 
can  be  carried  into  effeet;  for  w 
Clyde  and  the  Forth  are  both  fiur 
away,  and  even  the  Mersey  is  dis- 
tant. Must  you  wait,  and  will  you 
be  able  to  make  the  enemy  wait,  tin 
you  shall  be  ready  for  them?  We 
fear  not  While  you  are  planniiy, 
they  will  execute ;  and  the  on^ 
means  deposable  to  thwart,  or  ert^ 
to  impede  the  execution  of  tl^ir 
plans,  you  mqst  find  as  you  1^ 
can  in  the  port  of  London. 

The  voyage  fVom  London  to  tiie 
Downs  is  not  a  long  one ;  but,  mMk 
our  English  vessels  are  making  it, 
the  Fraich  fleet  has  massed  over 
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after  destroying  the  railroad,  nuii^ 
upon  Dover ;  can  you  anticipate  them 
there  P  We  earnestly  hone  so ;  for, 
let  them  once  occupy  Dover,  and 
the  chances  of  safety  for  you  are  di- 
minished a  hundrea-fold.  And  con- 
fident as  we  feel  that  Colonel  Jones 
and  his  100  artillerymen,  and  M^or 
Fraser  with  his  admirable  little  depot 
of  the  4dd  r^fiment,  will  do  more  than 
any  body  has  a  right  to  expect,  we 
are  not  so  Knreasonable  as  to  dream 
that  they  will  be  able  to  man,  far 
less  to  defaid,  lines  which  run  at 
least  a  mile  from  one  flank  to  the 
other.  Earnestly,  therefore,  must 
we  urge  upon  you  to  send  the  bri- 
gade of  guards,  at  all  hazards,  down 
the  road.  To  be  sure,  those  scoun- 
drels at  Richborough  lie  terribly  in 
yonr  way.  They  will  ffdl  upon  you 
while  route^  as  sure  as  fate,  unless 
you  move  with  your  whote  force, 
and  avail  yourseu  of  railroad  con- 
veyance to  the  furthest  stage  that 
may  be  safe.  But  even  then  we  do 
not  see,  that,  as  far  as  the  issues  of 
the  campaign  are  likely  to  be  af- 
fected, your  condition  is  bettered. 
We  doubt  whether  there  will  be 
time  ibr  you  to  place  the  guards  out 
of  danger,  and  to  retire  again  upon 
liondonwith  your  few  r^;iments.of 
the  line,  and  your  cavalry  and  artil-  ^ 
lery.  You  may,  however ;  in  which 
ease  the  Bichborouffh  corps  will 
march  after  you,  whOe  the  division 
from  Brighton  carries  on  the  siege 
single-handed.  And  the  most  you 
can  pretend  to  do,  with  numbers  so 
in&nor,  will  be  to  make  a  stand 
from  time  to  time,  where  the  face  of 
the  country  may  favour  you.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  protracting  the 
war  in  this  direction  r  You  have  no 
leinfore^nents  to  fall  back  upon; 
whereas  from  Ck>mwall  and  Essex 
two  heavy  columns,  each  15,000 
strong,  are  closing  upon  your  rear. 
You  must,  therefore,  after  all,  leave 
London  to  its  fiite,  and  flee  from 
place  to  place,  till  the  national  spirit 
awaken,  and  pensioners  and  the 
posse  com^atus  unite  their  strength, 
and  {;ive  you  an  opportunity  of 
opposing  your  superior  numbers 
against  the  superior  discipline  of  the 
invaders. 

Our  readers  may  think  that  we 
are  dealing  ¥rith  so  ^ve  a  subject 
in  a  q^t  of  unbecoming  levity.  We 
b^  to  assure  th^  that  there.  is*no 


levity  within  us.  We  feel  as  acutely 
as  they  can  do  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  French  from  landing, 
any  night  in  the  year,  such  a  bo<^ 
of  troops  on  the  shores  of  England 
as  shall  place  the  capital,  if  not  the 
empire  itself,  at  their  mercy.  For 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  encumbering  their  armies 
with  more  than  a  very  few  days' 

{>rovision8  has  rarely  been  acknow- 
edged  by  the  French  any  where; 
and  that,  least  of  all,  will  they 
cramp  their  energies  by  'joying  heed 
to  this  matter,  wnen  their  thoughts 
shall  be  seriously  turned  to  a  cam- 
paign in  this  country.  The  county 
of  Kent  alone  would  maintain  50,000 
men  in  luxury  and  abundance  for  a 
month.  We  are,  therefore,  satisfied, 
that  should  they  succeed  in  throwing 
30,000  ashore,  the  extent  of  evil 
done  will  not  be  compensated  for  by 
that  which  will  surely  come  to  pass 
in  the  end;  we  mean  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  invading  army,  be  it 
as  numerous  and  as  well-equipped 
as  it  may. 

The  ^vemment  are  very  desirous 
of  keepmg  the  navy  in  an  effective 
condition.  In  this  they  judge  wisely ; 
and  the  naval  service  being  popular 
in  the  country,  no  proposition  which 
they  make  with  a  view  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose  is  likely 
to  meet,  either  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  elsewhere,  with  serious  on- 
position.  Moreover,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  let  come  what  will,  that 
England  should  continue  "  ruler  of 
the  waves."  We  have  colonies  and 
settlements  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  with  which  a  communication 
must  always  be  kept  up.  We  have 
an  enormous  traae  carried  on  in 
the  bottoms  of  our  merchant-ships, 
which  must  be  protected.  We  have 
messaces  to  send  to  other  powers, 
fnamj  or  otherwise,  belligerent  or 
peaceable,  which  are  never  so  effect- 
ually delivered  as  from  the  quarter- 
deck of  an  eighty-ffun  ship.  And, 
lastly,  we  have  taicen  it  into  our 
heacb  to  pky  Uie  part  of  the  Knight 
of  La  Mancha  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  to  expend  English  money, 
and  sacrifice  English  lives,  in  order 
that  all  the  ower  nations  of  the 
earth  maybe  persuaded  of  the  shock- 
ing immorality  of  the  slave-trade. 


these  arrangem^tffi 
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vene.  It  is  from  our  feittote  colo- 
nies and  settlements  that  our  national 
greatness  mainly  arises ;  and  oiu" 
trade  well  deserves  all  the  proteetfcwi' 
which  can  be  afforded  it,  for  it  w  ^be^ 
vei^  marrow  in  our  national  bones. 
Neither  do  we  underrate  either  the 
horrors' of  the  slave-trade,  or  grudg^e 
any  effort  that  may  be  made  to  tmC 
it  down.  To  be  sure,  we  eirterwun 
views  of  our  own  in  regard  to  the 
best  method  of  accomplishing  the 
latter  object.  We  fancy  that  a  few 
nrmed  steamers  constantly  watching 
t!ie  ports  to  Which  it  fe  well-known 
t!mt  the  slave*ve*els  carry  their  hu- 
man cargoes,  would  do  more  to  stop 
the  hideous  traflb  than  twice  the 
number  of  chiiwers  spread  over  the 
length  of  the  African  seas.  And  we 
come  to  this  conclusion  by  analogy. 
In  Italy  and  elsewhere,  where  men 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
for  one  murder  committed  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  a  dozen,  at  Iciast, 
arc  found  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
doors  ofthe  parties  assassinated.  But, 
because  we  think  that  the  Admiralty 
is  mistaken  as  to  the  means  whfch  offer 
best  for  the  suppession  of  the  traffic 
in  human  flesh,  it  docs  not,  therefore, 
IbUow,  that  we  are  fricndlv  to  such 
traffic,  or  even  dfeposcd  to  let  the 
evil  cure  itself.  Very  far  from  it. 
Keeping  this,  as  wdl  as  other  right- 
eous and  wise  ends  in  view,  let  us 
never  permit  the  strength  of  our 
navy  to  be  diminished :  but  let  tis 
not,  if  we  be  wise,  depend  any  more 
exdusivelv  on  the  navy  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  land  we  live  in.  Times 
are  changed,  and  we  must  change 
our  views  of  things  with  them,  how- 
ever painful  it  may  be  to  sacirffioe 
old  habits  of  thougM,  and  to  snT)mit, 
^  while  so  doin*,  to  tnat  which  is  ImwHy 
less  cBsagreeable, — a  large  inerease  to 
the  public  expenditure. 

Tne  exemption  of  Bnrland  ftom 
fbremi  mvasion  must  henceforth  de- 
pend mainty  on  her  capability  of 
meeting  from  the  shore,  or  uponi  it, 
any  armed  force  which  may  be  sent 
agaihst  her.  The  noble  line«  of  the 
poet  are  r\o  longer  applicable  to  her 
condition.  Steam  hns  falsified  the 
aphorism  Tvhich  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed for  many  years  to  repeat ;  and 
which,  because  of  the  beauty  of  ^ 
language  m  which  it  is  dotned,  we 
shaTl  continue  to  repeat  to  the  end 
of  our  daj's : — 


Kntflaikl  natda  no  bidwtijj&i  ^  '^  ..^ 
No  towm  aloag  theaffifcv  ' 

Her  atfoh  is  oa  the  awi^tipuw^tf^ , 
Her  throne  iipoo  ihe  doep.** 

England  doeg  need  boiwwpksnow 
sndk^  bulWarkff  as  are  net  19  be  fomd, 
except  at  remote  internist  along  her 
oMsts;  and  she  nml  get  them  too, 
with  the  heaviest  oftiMnee  mounted 
thereupon,  if  she  derire  to  keep  her 
virgin  soil  nneontaprinated.  1mm 
there  ave,  it  is  trae — MovteSo  tewen 
— seaHtcred  oter  the  moolbs  of  her 
suidy  bays  in  Kent  and  SMex,  «t 
distances,  we  rather  thn^  of  hai^»- 
mHe  from  one  aiK»ther;  but  if  ai^ 
body  is  weak  enough  toswppose  mX 
by  these  enemy  is  te  be  setMi 
from  attei^Btin|  a  debmrkatioii,  we 
tmly  pity  m  delittfioii,  though  we 
shaft  scaiteely  stop  to  remove  it  He 
Whole  ^eoi^  of  the  Mortello-toWer 
fbrtifieation  is  boiestii  eonleoift 
We  were  surprised,  on  the  uwrntew 
of  ^  bombtedment  of  n  On&mn 
to>vn,  to  fM  that  the  she*  from  en 
sMppmg  told  with  eflfedl  every  wbeie 
except  on  one  tower ;  aM  we  ^Mtb* 
with  came  to  ^  eoBcliMio»  Ihit 
towers  buMtnpon  aMkenmdel  ttnUks 
impregnable.  Accordingly,  ob*  cb- 
ghieers  were  directed  to  ooti4lra<^  t 
•  Rne  of  these  dovecots  whefwer  At 
coasts  werie  level  and  ^  ipproaelMs 
to  them  eiisy ;  and  government  mA 
people  flattered  thenrselvee  ftMke  that 
thev  were  secnre.  Boft  wfali  is  the 
fiict?  Unquestionably  yo«  may  ham- 
mer away  at  a  llarteHp  tower  fien 
the  sea  till  your  awHiimKioD  kex* 
pended,  and  perhifpii  yon  wSA  ind 
when  all  !s  done  Khtt  J^m  htm  very 
little  dmi^ed  its  miMBry ;  fm  t 
cannon-bidr  ghtfiees  dff  a  cirtle 
of  nasonrr  as  a  muthet'hiH  wffl 
from  a  drifikkig^rft^  BM  40t 
Martel  lo  t^er,  off  of  flo«e,  iN9 
nerer  sto|)  m  utcrpriaing  W*/ 
from  hmding  his  trOM  VMV  tbv 
very  walb.  A  iHrteio-  teWir 
mo«nt»e»^  ait  the  mtet  guAi «» 
bctrheHe  u^vti  Ke  roo^  Um  long 
win  <jie»e  erowfl  their  emrhigto  after 
«  weft^traioed  sMp's  eo^apany  shall 
have  ojfened  the  bro«Mde  of  a  fttt^- 
fbur-gtm  fi^gaito «poQ  them  ?  Or,if 
th^y  do  escape,  are  we,  who  laadwl  ; 
at  the  Bay  of  Abovkhr  in  the  fttt  of  i 
eastles,  hx^  redoubts,  imd  hiMriff  J 
among  tb^  saad-MlK  to  heteH  4hA  J 
the  /re  Wm^mt^^fiM  ^  | 
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stop  tiie  advanee  of  bouts  to  tlie 
shore?  And,  once  asboie,  what  is 
to  beeoine  of  your  Maortello  towers  ? 
They  acre  capttl^  of  contahimg,  we 
ratJier  tirink,  eighteen  men  a-piece. 
A  amgle  company,  \nth  a  couple  of 
sealing-ladders,  will  walk  into  e«Jh 
of  them  in  hatf-an-honr ;  and  then, 
yow  sandy  bi^  is  defenceless. 

It  is  not  by  MarteUo  towers,  nor 
yet  ^  open  batteries,  »nd  still  less 
by  castles  after  the  Deal  and  Walmer 
&ftbk>B,  or  even  star  -forts  at  given 
diBtaHoes  from  one  another,  that  the 
shores  of  England,  particularly  from 
Portsmouth  to  North  Yarmouth,  are 
to  he  protected.  You  want,  first, 
the  complete  foitifictttion  of  the 
mouths  of  your  navigable  rivers,  and 
especttlly  a  krge  e^ctension  at  Bheer- 
ness  of  the  works  which  now  exist, 
with  a  strong  fbrt  on  the  ojjposite 
^re;  and,  uext,  the  formation  of 
harhelirs  of  Yduge  along  the  coaAt, 
such  as  shall  enable  you  to  keqp  in 
Tea<MneB8  here  and  there  scjuadrons 
somied  steamers,  which,  lying  snug 
bdimd  your  had  batteries,  may  be 
veody  at  any  given  moment  to  sally 
forth  and  act  with  effect  against 
whatever  enemy  may  shew  himself. 
Without  these,  indeed.  It  is  quite 
dear  that  your  trade  up  the  Channel 
must  h6  destroyed.   For  the  French, 
if  they  fail  in  their  first  attempt  to 
invade  you,  or,  which  is  most  im- 
probable, abstain  fVom  making  it  al- 
together, will  so  harass  your  mer- 
chantmen from  their  ports  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  most  daring  will 
Shrink  in  the  end  from  feeing  the 
danger.   On  this  point,  however,  it 
k  not  necessary  that  we  should  dwell 
at  length.   The  prooeedmgs  in  nar- 
lisment  during  the  last  session  shew 
that  to  the  necessity  of  niaking  some 
such  arrangements  the  attention  of 
government  has  long  been  awakened ; 
and,  «Blesi  ire  t)e  misinformed,  the 
finest  mote  thin  one  harbour  have 
heen  fixed  ttpoh,  and  measures  for 
their  construction  and  fortlfioatiott 
are  in  progress.  We  eairnestly  trust 
that  no  unnecessary  delay  shall  be 
permitted  to  occur  in  the  commence- 
ment of  these  worlw,  and  that  when 
|)egun  they  will  be  pressed  forward 
vigorously  till  completed. 

We  have,  however,  a  propositieri 
of  our  own  to  advance,  which  will,  we 
are  disposed  to  guess,  rather  surprise 
gdme  ef  our  readers.  It  strikes  us 


that  -the  time  lias  come  for  making 
use,  as  a  protection  both  to  the  coun- 
try and  its  trade,  of  one  of  those 
natural  impediments  to  the  free  na- 
vigation 01  the  Channel  of  which  we 
have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to 
speak  only  with  horror.   We  fancy 
that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  science 
and  skill  to  fortify  the  Goodwin 
Safids,  and  tender  them  a  perfect 
bulwarit  against  molestation  from  the 
shores  of  Ticardy.    The  Goodwin 
Sands,  be  it  remembered,  are  dry  to 
a  great  extent, for  aconsiderable  space 
of  time,  twice  in  every  twelve  hours. 
It  has  been  accur^ly  ascertained, 
likewise,  that  their  shifting  super- 
structure rests  upon  a  solid  founda- 
tion Of  chalk  every  whfere  ;  that, 
though  the  depth  of  saiid  varies  a 
good  deal,  it  nowhere  exceeds  fifty 
feet ;  and  that  to  drive  a  cylinder 
through  and  rdnder  it  immovable  bv 
plantmg  it  upon  the  chalk,  is  a  work 
of  no  difiionlty  whatever.    It  was 
upon  this  principle  that  Captam  Bul- 
lock undertook  to  construct  his  house 
of  reftige  on  these  sands  for  ship- 
wrecked mariners  ;  and  that  a  minia- 
ture thing  of  the  sort  is  actually 
established,  of  which  the  uppet  works, 
though  slightly  constilicted  of  wood, 
have  heretofore  defied  all  weathers, 
and  of  which  the  foni^dation  bids  fair 
to  aWde  immovable  to  the  end  of 
time. 

Our  spaee  will  not  permit  us  to 
describe  in  detail  how  these  cylin- 
ders are  to  be  forced  through  such  a 
depth  of  sand,  but  when  we  state 
that  the  operation  is  carried  on  by 
exhausting  the  air  m  the  upper  part 
of  each,  thus  causing  the  sand  to 
rise,  as  all  substances  do,  that  the 
vacuum  may  be  filled  up,  the  more 
scientific  of  our  readers  will  perceive 
that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
are  very  slight.  One  great  obstacla^ 
to  be  encountered  lies,  to  be  sure,  in 
the  limited  space  of  thne  which,  at 
intervals  of  several  hours,  is  at  your 
disposal  for  labour.  But  even  t^t 
win  yield  to  patience ;  for  there  ifl  no 
difficulty  in  so  securing  the  progress 
which  may  be  made  at  one  low  tide, 
as  that  neither  the  common  flow  of 
the  water  nor  a  long  continuance  of 
stormy  weather  shaU  interfere  with 
it.   The  work  must  at  the  best  be  a 
tedk)us  one,  but  we  see  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  H  shaU  ihil  of  success 
in  the  end,  ^  g.^^^^  Google 
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Actinff  apon  this  principle — the 
merit  of  having  pn^nnded  which 
belongs  to  a  gentl^nan  who  has 
scarcdy  been  treated  as  he  deserves 
— ^you  may  sink  any  given  number 
of  cvlinders  at  a  convenient  point 
of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  nlling 
them  up,  when  based  upon  the 
chalk,  with  some  heavy  substance 
— say  sand  itself  or  chalk  stones — 
you  have,  what  you  seek,  the  out- 
lines of  as  solid  a  foundation  as  build- 
inff  ever  rested  upon.  Place  your 
minders  very  dose  to  one  another. 
Let  them  not  be  more  than  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  apart  at  the  utmost, 
and  cover  with  them  such  an  extent 
of  sand  as  shall  leave  room  for  the 
interior  of  a  fort,  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  ooujde  of  hundred  dien,  with 
stores  and  provisions  for  six  months* 
consumption.  Of  course  you  must 
raise  vour  cylinders  considerably 
above  high- water  mark  ere  you  be- 
gin to  make  use  of  them.  But  once 
get  these  in  sufficient  numbers  se- 
curely settled,  and  your  difficulties 
are  at  an  end.  The  same  science 
which  builds  bridges,  and  custom- 
houses, and  houses  parliament 
upon  piles,  will  build  on  pUes  far 
more  enduring  in  their  isttbMance  a 
redoubt  on  the  Goodwin  Bbnds,  which 
no  enemy's  fleet  will  ever  he  able  to 
face,  and  which  will  withstand  the 
elements  as  long  as  Englishmen  shall 
desire— that  is,  till  England  cease  to 
be  the  mistress  of  the  ocean. 

Neither  the  fortification  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Thames  and  Medway, 
however,  nor  the  judicious  selection 
of  harbours  of  refuge,  nor  the  plant- 
ing of  a  fort  upon  the  Goodwm 
Sands,  beneficial  and  indeed  neces- 
sury  as  they  all  seem  to  be,  will  suf- 
fice to  protect  this  country  against 
molestation  from  a  foreign  foe,  unless 
measures  be  taken  to  increase  largely 
the  effective  strength  of  the  army. 
Guns  wiU  neither  traverse  nor  ex- 
plode unless  there  be  artillerymen  to 
work  them;  and  the  strongest  for- 
tresses are  -useful  only  as  points 
d*appui  for  movable  cofumns,  or  as 
affording  time  for  the  assembling  of 
troops  into  one  position,  or  as  inter- 
cepting an  enemy's  communications, 
anid  therefore  cramping  him  in  every 
thing  which  he  shall  propose  or  at- 
tempt. No  doubt  Englaml  has  now 
army  of  reserve  in  Sir  Henry 

'rdinge's  embodied  pensioners,  and 
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excellent  troops  they  are  for  par- 
ticular purposes ;  the  very  men  whom 
we  dftould  choose  wherewith  to  fill 
our  fortified  places,  as  well  as  to  form 
in  the  day  of  battle  as  a  corps  of  re- 
serve in  rear  of  the  young  soldiers. 
But  the  embodied  pennoners  are  not 
so  active  as  they  once  were.  A  little 
double-marching  would  wind  a  ffood 
many  of  them ;  and,  were  it  oUier- 
wise,  their  numbers  are  quite  incon- 
siderable. Ten  thousand  veterans 
have,  we  believe,  taken  up  arms  again ; 
and  ten  thousand  more  are  ready  and 
wilUi^  to  serve  should  their  services 
be  n^ed.  We  want  more,  how- 
ever, than  even  this ;  and  the  mea- 
sure which  we  should  venture  to 
suggest,  as  at  once  the  most  effiecdve 
and  the  least  likely  to  excite  the  jea- 
lousy either  of  Joseph  Hume  or 
Louis  Philippe,  is  that  the  militia  be 
re-embodiea  and  called  out  At  the 
same  time,  let  this  be  done  effectually 
or  else  not  at  all.  Twenty-eight 
days'  drill,  the  legitimate  oouise  of 
study  for  these  home-soldiers,  will 
remier  your  levies  worse  than  use- 
less; for  it  will  induce  you  to  believe 
that  you  have  a  disciplined  force  of 
40,000  men  to  trust  to,  when,  in  point 
of  fiict,  you  have  a  mere  rabble.  In 
the  r^lar  army  no  ofiioer,  who 
knows  what  he  is  about,  thinks  of 
putting  a  firelock  into  the  hand  of  a 
recruit  till  afier  six  weeks'  or  two 
months'  drilling  at  the  least  And 
if  you  hope  to  render  your  battaliims 
pliable,  you  must  work  them  with 
arms  daily,  and  teach  them  how  to 
fire  and  take  aim  ere  they  pull  the 
trigp;er,  for  at  least  as  great  a  length 
of  tune.  K,  therefore,  the  militia  be 
called  out  (and  we  strenuously  re- 
commend the  measure),  let  them 
abide  under  their  standards  for  six 
months  at  the  least.  A  present  ex- 
pense will  be  economy  in  the  end. 
For  six  months  of  sudi  training  as 
we  hope  to  see  bestowed  upon  the 
SUte  of  the  youth  of  Great  Britain, 
will  ensure  to  us  for  tw^ty^  years  to 
come  an  army  of  mapy  thousands  of 
g;ood  troops — of  troops  that  will  oon- 
tmue  good,  ev^gthough  for  five  years 
after  you  dO:¥|b^r«  than  muster 
and  parade  thS^:  squally  at  the 
head-quarters  of  t^  corps  to  which 
they  respectively  belong. 

Again,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
more  decided  encouragement  given 
to  the  corps  of  vfomaniy  cavalry 
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than  it  has  been  thought  expedient 
of  late  years  to  afford.   In  case  of 
invasion,  or  an  alarm  of  invasion,  the 
services  of  such  men  as  usually  com- 
pose these  corps  would  be  invaluable. 
We  do  not  mean  that  they  can  ever 
be  brought  to  such  a  state  of  disci- 
pline, piffticularly  in  regard  to  their 
horses,  as  that  they  may  be  used 
a^nst  the  regular  cavalry,  even  of 
]•  ranee.   But  as  guides,  as  scouts, 
as  patroles  to  receive  and  communi- 
cate information,  as  partisans  against 
whose  sudden  attacks  the  enemy*s 
foraging  and  other  detached  parties 
could  never  be  prepared,  they  would 
be  beyond  all  price.   The  yeomanry 
of  England,  and  those  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  not  less  than  their  neigh- 
bours, are  constitutionally  a  brave 
race  of  men.  They  are  rebust,  ac' 
tive,  good-humoured,  devoted  to  their 
country — a  little  over-fed,  perhaps, 
but  for  a  spurt  a  man  is  not  much 
the  worse  for  being  well  fed—and 
willing,  we  are  sure,  to  turn  out  to  a 
man  should  government  desire  it. 
We  recon^nend  that  they  be  in- 
formed, oq  authoritv,  that  the  go- 
vernment is  aware  of  Uieir  ffood  qua- 
lities, and  prepared  to  make  use  of 
them  when  the  fitting  moment  shall 
arrive.   And,  in  the  meanwhile,  we 
are  tempted  to  ask,  whether  it  would 
not  be  judicious  to  change  both  their 
appoiutpients  and  drill  ?   The  Duke 
of  Boekinghamand  Major  Deeds  mav 
both  dep^id  upon  it  that  they  will 
never  get  their  fine  corps  to  ride  side 
by  side  with  the  1  Ith  Hussars.  But 
pat  rifles  into  the  hands  of  these 
yoong  farmers,  and  train  them  to  fire 
from  their  saddles,  and  mount  and 
remount  in  the  midst  of  a  skirmish, 
and  let  them  see  that  you  expect 
th/m  to  pass  through  woods  and  over 
quaffmires  which  no  re^lar  cavalry 
wo«ud  face,  and  we  deceive  ourselves 
if  you  do  not  increase  their  useful- 
ness fourfold.  We  have  some  fiiint 
recollection  of  the  masses  of  mounted 
riflemen  whom  the  Yankees  used  to 
bring  into  play  two-and-thirty  years 
ago,  and  we  fancy  that  in  everv 
county  of  England  there  are  materials 
within  reach  out  of  which  to  form 
corps  at  least  as  troublesome  to  an 
invader  as  these. 

Finally,  we  put  it  to  the  govern- 
ment whether  they  conceive  tnat  the 
ilpyal  Regiment  of  Artillery  is,  in 
point  of  members,  what  it  ought  to 


be  ?  For  efficiency  and  skill  we  will 
match  it  against  the  world ;  but  con- 
skiered  as  an  arm,  and  a  very  im- 
portant arm  of  defence  to  the  coun- 
try, can  any  thing  be  more  feeble  ? 
Few  as  our  fortified  places  are  at 
home,  and  wretched  as  is  their  arma- 
ment, we  believe  that  we  are  within 
the  mark  when  we  say  that  were  you 
to  distribute  the  entire  corps  among 
them  you  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide a  sii^le  man  per  gun.  Now 
this  is  no  l^ht  matter  for  considera- 
tion. You  may  make  an  in&ntry 
soldier  in  four  months,  and  a  cavalry 
man  in  twelve ;  but  an  artillerist  is 
still  but  a  learner  after  he  has  been 
two  years  in  the  service.  We  do 
think,  therefore,  that,  whatever  else 
may  be  done,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  enrol  a  tenth  battalion  for  the 
Artillerv,  —  unless,  indeed,  which 
would  for  many  reasons  be  better, 
you  convert  this  huge  regunent  into 
five,  and  give  to  ea^  regiment  two 
battalions.  And  then  we  should  be 
for  keeping  the  Horse  Artillery  as 
distinct  from  the  foot,  as  we  keep  the 
cavalry  of  the  Guards  distinct  from 
the  infantry. 

Many  more  hints  occur  to  us  on 
which  we  could  wish  to  touch,  but 
that  the  extent  to  which  this  paper 
has  already  run  alarms  us.  For  ex- 
ample, the  militia  laws  stand  in  need 
of  revision  in  manv  respects,  and  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  enactment 
which  prevents  parties,  when  recruit- 
ing for  the  regular  army,  from  enlist- 
ing a  man  whose  name  is  alreadv  on 
the  muster-roll  of  a  r^pment  of  mi- 
litia, wheUier  embodied  or  not.  This 
isagreat  error,  surely.  For  our  young 
rustics  are  not  so  fond  of  taking  mili- 
tary service  under  the  crown  as  that 
we  can  afibrd  to  thwart  their  mili- 
tary ardour,  after  a  few  months*  train- 
ing in  their  respective  counties  may 
have  awakened  it.  But  we  must  not 
be  led  into  a  discussion  of  the  point, 
important  though  it  be.  Neither, 
we  trust,  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  say 
that,  while  thus  ur^g  upon  the 
government  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  means  ofdefenceforthe  country 
by  land,  we  are,  in  the  most  remote 
d^ree,  undervaluing  the  importance 
or  mistrusting  the  efficiency  of  the 
navy.  The  navy  must  ever  be  Eng- 
land's right  arm,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  ever  in  better  order 
than  now.  Nevei$hele9s^iir<g^|lant 


tan  eannot  but  pereetve  that  there 
are  thiDgs  whkh  even  a  British  sea- 
man cannot  do  ;  and  that  one  of 
these  is  to  hinder  steam,  whether  for 
Qsoragaiiistiis,  from  operating  agreat 
dhaage  in  the  whole  system  of  war- 
fare. Prohably,  when  war  comesi, 
we  shall  see  this,  and  turn  our  mari- 
time superiority  to  aeoount,  hy  be- 
coming the  invaders.  We  have 
mareli^  to  P«ris  before  now,  and  we 
do  not  see  any  reason  why,  should 
the  necessity  unhajppiiy  arise,  we 
should  not  march,  with  me  aid  of  our 
RoMe  bkie-jackets,  to  Pkiris  i^^. 
fiut  we  wf^t  not  to  forget  that,  to 
do  this  with  easy  minds,  yre  must 
kave  London  secure  behind  us,  or 
that  LondoB  is  pretty  sure  to  be  nude 
the  point  of  attack,  before  we  shall 
have  had  time  to  consider  how  we 
may  mostqseedily  get  to  Pans. 


Sir  Eobert  Peel  is  one  of  theaUsi 
finance  ministers  tiiat  ever  preside 
over  the  aiflBBdn  of  this  country.  The 
change  which  his  policy  has  efeeted 
in  tl^  CQ&d^n  of  aU  classes  of  tiie 
tv  is  mareellons.  What  ire 
cannot  but  be  afraid  of  is,  that  k 
shall  suf&r  his  thoughts  to  be  so 
engrossed  hy  the  operations  of  pesoe 
m  to  foa:get  tiiat  the  peace  itself  may 
be  bn^en,  and  tiras  expose  his  conn- 
try,  Tkh,  but  in  a  mnitaiv  pomt  of 
view  feeble,  to  be  insmted,  and 
wronged,  uid  perfaiq)s  uvemm,  by 
an  ungenarous  enemy.  We  fcspe 
not,  however;  and  it  is  because oor 
belief  leans  us  in  the  sasrae  'direeliaa 
with  our  wiriies^  that  we  have  tdfeen 
the  ltt>ert;^  to  read  to  him  aid  ta 
all  whom  it  may  ooneem  tlus  -leeturf 
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Geoege  III.  sat  in  the  polar  n%ht 
of  his  life's  long  winter,  and  good 
Queen  Charlotte  in  all  the  scdemnity 
of  her  old-fashioned,  state,  at  St. 
James*s ;  the  glory  of  Brumrael  had 
departed,  and  the  beauty  of  Devon- 
shire was  in  its  wane,  but  new  lights 
had  risen  on  the  wrM  of  Tendon. 
Carlton  House  was  now  its  magic 
mirror;  and  the  season  of  1814  com- 
menced with  more  than  usual  bril- 
liancy under  the  patronage  fj€  the  al- 
lied sovereigns,  wnose  coming  seemed 
to  turn  the  British  Babylon  to  one 
freat  hall  of  rejoicing  over  the  golden 
image  of  empires  smitten  without 
hands. 

It  was  the  first  winter  of  peace, 
though  the  storm  was  not  yet  over : 
but  the  rank  and  the  royalty  of 
the  Continent  minded  in  banquet 
and  ball-room  with  the  Hite  of 
our  island -citv  when  Lady  Adela 
Percival  made  her  dibut  on  the  stage 
of  feshion,  or,  in  the  expressive 
phraseology  of  the  London  heau 


been  described  as  tiioM  of  a  laH| 
slider,  blue -eyed  Uoode;  iCasm* 
pyshed,  of  course,  as  all  ladtosth^ 
for  her  education  had  em^cl)i^  ^ 
utmost  abilities  of  more  than  «4iMett 
governesses,  besides  masters  «f  a8 
sorts  in  every  posnble  branA  of 
learning  fit  for  the  daughter  ^  te 
earl,  for  such  she  was,  the  mfy^tM 
and  heiress  of  the  Etai  and  Odttrteff 
of  Lexingtcm,  a  peeress  in  hef  oti 
right,  and  entitled  to  considdiMe 
expectf^ons  from  Lord  ElmsdA^  faff 
maternal  uncle,  who,  havinf  Befff 
bent  his  neck  beneath  the  an  nWid 
golden  yoke  of  Hymen,-  iMiljte 
long  regarded  by  widoWed  M$fft^ 
and  single  ladies  hi  general  as  m 
irreckumaUec^dbadietor.  BttHtov* 
ever  legiUy  thedoom  oftiic  luinllM 
had  been  written  m  tiie  pjgt^fA 
destiny,  none  in  aU  the  drm  ^hh 
friends,  wide  fuid  wttrm-as  ft  MSfct 
the  rich  and  hdrless  Lord  mmMit, 
seemed  less  likely  to  ^uife-  Itt  #e 
immunities  of  that  unentM  liltihM 
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PtaloTlteb,  antoeraC  of  all  Rii9« 

sias. 

The  wmfer  passed  away,  and  with 
it  the  allied  sovereigns ;  the  succeed- 
ii^  SHBuner  hrougnt  other  occupa- 
tions Ibr  thera;  but  the  desperate 
game  waa  ptaj^ed,  and  Fortune  had 
mode         winners  b^ore  another 
London  season  gathered  again  firom 
watering  -  places  the  idly  busy  of 
the  West  End.   On  flowed  the  gay 
but  flomdal  -  bearing  days  of  the 
ResKnc}^  and  from  that  eventful 
ni^t  wnose  triumphs  we  hove  re- 
coraed,  Lady  Adela  Perdval  rejoiced 
in  afi  iht  royalty  of  a  reining  belle, 
which,  though  more  limited  on  the 
basics  of  the  Thames  than  on  those  of 
the  Seine  or  Danube,  is  nevertheless 
sorereign  while  it  lasts.   The  Court 
Joamm  reported  her  dress,  with  all 
lis  MDiaiit  particulars ;  the  Annuals, 
then  in  their  spring,  were  embellished 
wHh  her  picture,  on  which  all  the 
&diieiiable  poets  wrote  verses  in  her 
albfon ;  flattered  and  followed  by  the 
one  sex,  envied  and  imitated  by  the 
oilier,  her  victories  multiplied  as 
rapidly  as  those  of  the  Gallic  eagle 
bcS^re  the  northern  winter  mid 
bre^itbed  upon  his  wing.  Royal  dukes 
and  German  princes  were  reckoned 
IB  the  number  of  her  suitors,  yet 
Ladj  Adela  Perdval  was  Perdval 
still.   Perh(^  the  lady  was  discreetly 
ebcMe,  perhaps  it  was  hard  to  choose 
among  so  many ;  but,     out  upon 
Time T'  as  our  English  Rousseau  nas 
said,  for  he  lays  his  withering  hand 
on  t^  empire  of  Beauty  as  well  as 
tbst  of  nations,  and  both  grow  ^y 
beneath  it.   Though  born  an  heiress 
and  brought  up  in  the  calm  cool  con- 
sdoosness  of  a  peerage,  Lady  Adela 
lek  lier  sceptre  Dinning  to  waver ; 
rmild  with  younger  faces  were  rising 
in  efvery  quarter  in  the  form  of  girte 
wbois  she  had  left  in  the  nursery ; 
md  young  ladies  wiU  come  out,  how- 
erer  ui^ittt^ble  the  step  may  seem 
to  their  seniors;  and  Lady  Adela 
might  well  see  the  impropriety  of 
macn  things  at  the  prudent  age  of 
twenty  «etfht.    Her  father  was  a 
Wki^,  ana,  of  coutm,  miles  deep  in 
pdlitMs;  her  mother  loved  po«try, 
or  «t  least  endeavoured  to  impress 
thttit  &ot  on  all  her  acquaintances, 
and  her  whole  time  was  employed 
in  patronising  the  would-l)e  Chiide 
HaSrolds,**  who,  with  turned-down 
eoUsTs  and  sentiQaental  ftces,  might 


be  heard  dethna^ng  on  the  woes  of 
life  in  every  drawing-room  of  the 
metropolis,  for  Byron  was  then 
planting  the  wild  raxnrkmt  laurek 
that  have  grown  so  gloriou^  about 
his  grave;  and  aU  seemed  to  thkik 
I^y  Adela  quite  Competent  ta 
manage  her  cwn  affairs  as  r^^arded 
matrimony,  with  the  exception  of  her 
uncle.  Lord  Elmsdale.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  passed  his  srand  dimacteric, 
and  seen  much  of  what  is  called  life, 
having  been  successively  a  beau,  a 
scamp,  and  a  politician;  and  now 
when  both  himself  and  life's  exdte- 
ments  were  exhausted,  his  last  refuge 
from  ennui  lay  in  watching  over  the 
concerns  of  his  niece,  who  had  always 
been  his  spedal  ihvourite,  and  whose 
prolonged  state  of  single  blessedness 
had  become  to  him,  perhaps  from  his 
own  experience,  a  cause  of  secret 
alarm  and  profound  consideration. 

Lady  Adela  sat  in  her  boudoir  one 
dear  cold  morning  of  the  early  spring ; 
she  sat  alone,  but  it  was  not  to  count 
her  conquests,  nor  deliberate  on  her 
dress  for  the  coming  evening,  but  to 
read  word  for  word  the  speech  of 
Sir  Charles  Werrion,  M.P.  for  West- 
borough,  Vdifclt  had  created  a  sensa- 
tion in  th<^  ftobse  of  Commons,  atid 
now  graced  the  columns  of  the  Mom^ 
ing  Herald, 

Reading  an  M.P.*s  speech,  as  I 
exist  !'*  said  Lord  Elmsdale,  who  had 
entered  unobserved,  and  now  bent 
over  her  shoulder.  •*  Why,  child, 
I  thought  you  understood  the  value 
of  time  bettCT;  but  who  is  the  speak- 
er ?  Ah !  Sir  Charles  Merrion,  the 
gentleman  who  danced  with  you  all 
last  night  at  Lady  Carisford's ! " 

"  I  believe  so,  said  Lady  Adda, 
laying  down  the  paper  with  well- 
assumed  indifl^ence,  and  the  feelings 
of  one  who  sacrifices  the  present  to 
the  future,  for  she  could  have  spared 
the  old  eentleman*s  company  just 
then ;  but  people  who  have  legacies 
to  leave  expect  attention. 

"  Sir  Charles  is  certainly  very 
talented,**  continued  her  uncle,  and 
ridi,  too,  they  How  strange  he 
is  not  married,  for  I  always  thou^ 
him  a  chtumhi^  man ;  and  yet,  whfA 
is  still  more  sin^lar,  I  have  been 
told  he  never  had  an  affaire  du  ccmr 
in  his  life.**  With  allher  habitual 
and  aristocratic  coldness,  the  eye  of 
I^ady  Adela  brig^iteBed  ""Hf^fmL^y^i 
^  her  unde*s  remarks,  and  die  iffinured 


with  more  than  ordinary  eamestnesB 
how  long  he  had  known  Sir  Charles 
Ikforrion.  "Five  years,  I  think,** 
said  the  experienced  peer,  whose  me- 
mory had  always  took  parts  for  the 
whole  of  past  time ;  "  we  became 
aoquamted  m  Ireland  about  the  time 
of  your  coming  out,  and  that*s  long 
enough  ago.  Seriously,  Adela,  you 
oiu^ht  to  be  married  !** 

Bis  niece  might  have  returned  the 
compliment,  but  Lord  Elmsdale  pro- 
ceeded with  steam-like  speed,  for  he 
was  now  on  what  might  dc  called  the 
railway  of  his  heart  He  enumerated 
her  junior  friends  who  had  eained 
the  goal  of  matrimony,  though  with 
projects  far  inferior  to  hers.  He 
proved  to  a  demonstration  that  youth 
and  beauty  could  not  last ;  and  after 
directing  ner  attention  to  the  public 
contempt  heaped  on  single  hfe  in 
g^eneral  and  on  single  ladies  in  par- 
ticular, concluded  by  advising  ner, 
if  she  meant  to  delay  any  longer,  to 
turn  Catholic  and  take  the  veil  at 
once,  as  that  was  the  most  respectable 
way  of  living  a  spinster. 

"  Dear  unde,  said  Lady  Adela, 
who  felt  both  piqued  and  amused 
at  his  anxiety  on  tne  subject,  "  you 
forget  that  it  may  not  be  en^ly  my 
own  fiiult.** 

"  But  I  know  it  is  I*'  said  Lord 
Elmsdale,  impatiently.  "  Look  how 
many  good  oners  you  have  literally 
thrown  away !  There  is  J^rd  Gks- 
tonbury,  who  was  desperately  in  love 
with you." 

**  Yes,  after  Miss  Cottenham  re- 
fused him,**  observed  Lady  Adela. 

"  And  the  Duke  of  Hungerford, 
who  would  have  laid  his  coronet  at 
your  feet.** 

"After  having  mourned  two  dear 
departed  duchesses,  and  ffrovm  old 
enouffh  to  be  my  grandfither,**  re- 
joinea  his  niece. 

"  And  the  Prince  of  Koningsbeig, 
who  required  but  a  little  encou- 
ragement to  propose  for  you  in 
fornu** 


never  Innd  myself  to  the  urn  of  an 
other's  memory." 

"  Well,  Adela,  who  could  imagiq 
Uiere  was  so  much  romance  in  yon 
composition !  But  if  that  be  the  ca^ 
Sir  Charles  Merrion  is  the  man,  fa 
no  one  can  accuse  him  of  one  houH 
flirtation  in  the  whole  course  of  hi 
pilgrimage.  Don*t  blush,  Adela 
Sir  Charles  is  certainly  a  capiti 
waltzer,  though  on  the  wronff  side  4 
forty,  I  dare  say,  young  and  band 
some  as  he  looks:  but  some  peopi 
never  grow  old,**  said  Lord  Klmsdaw 
glancing  sadly  at  his  own  furrow^ 
face  as  reflected  in  the  opposite  nuf 
ror. 

"Lideed,  unde   said  La^ 

AdeU. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  see  bow  th 
case  stands,  though  your  huabam 
ought  to  wear  an  earFs  coronet,  a 
least,  since  he  is  your  choice.   I  sei 
no  objection,  for  Sir  Charles  is  Um 
dever  and  too  usoful  to  the  cabind 
to  remain  long  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons.  But       morning,  Adela,  aa 
be  sure  I  will  keep  your  secret  t3 
the  proper  time;**  and  her  uncle  hor^ 
ried  out  of  the  room  before  Adel^ 
could  finish  her  intended  remon? 
strance. 

From  that  day  Sur  Charles  Mer- 
rion was  a  constant  visitor  at  Lexing- 
ton House;  and,  as  the  spring  ad- 
vanced, rumours  of  an  approa^iing 
marriage  "  in  high  life**  were  drcu- 
lated  by  the  London  newspapers; 
all  the  usual  ceremonies  of  couitdbip 
were  observed  (they  are  much  th€ 
same,  good  readers,  from  the  palace 
to  the  hut).  Li  due  time  Sir  Cnarles 
proposed ;  and  the  earl  and  countess, 
though  at  first  astonished  at  his  as- 
wranoe^  could  not  o[^oee  the  wishes 
of  their  only  child,  supported  as  they 
were  by  the  preponderating  influence 
of  Lord  Elmsdale.  Tbeir  ouisent 
was  accordingly  obtained,  and  the 
marriage-day  fixed  on  the  last  of  the 
following  month. 

All  I^ndon  wondered  over  the 
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kd  his  cottntess  the  drawing-room 
pets,  in  the  all-engrossing  subject  of 
ieir  daugbter*s/yoi(Meaif«  Lady  Adela 
id  retired  into  the  country,  for,  as 
i%ht  be  expected,  she  was  wondrous 
hident ;  and  Lord  Elmsdale,  having 
Ithing  better  to  do,  employed  him- 
Sfincultiyatuig  most  assiduously  the 
ieodsfaip  of  his  intended  nephew-in« 
W'  They  had  been  long  acquainted, 
id  that  acquaintanoe  now  ripened 
h  the  warmest  intimacy ;  but  time 
pre  away,  and  all  preparations  were 
Nnpleted,  the  wedding  cards  were 
graved,  and  the  bridal  tour  ar- 
il^ ;  and,  on  the  ere  of  that  day 
^ch  people  designated  "  happy, 
le  lights  burnt  long  and  late  m  a 
udBome  hotel  of  drosvenor  Place 
be  house  was  sacred  to  the  lodging 
f  smgle  gentlemen) ;  but  its  in^bi- 
Dts  were  now  gone,  some  to  the 
pera,  some  to  the  club,  and  some  to 
le  last  gay  assemblies  of  the  London 
Bson;  but  in  one  solitary,  though 
^ant  apartment,  there  sat  a  tidl, 
mdsome  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
ith  hair  on  which  time  had  shed 
>  silver,  and  fine  expressive  face, 
tough  deeply  marked  with  lines  of 
lought^  or  it  might  be  care,  about 
e  brow.  It  was  Sir  Charles  Mer- 
9n,  employing  the  last  few  hours 
his  bachelor  life  in  arranging,  for 
asons  best  known  to  himseli;  the 
ntents  of  a  small  neglected  desk, 
hich  had  not  been  opened  for  years. 

was  filled  with  old  papers  and 
tters,  carelessly  heaped  together; 
any  of  them  Sir  Charles  r^,  and 
me  he  burned ;  but  at  last  he  came 

a  small  bundle  of  letters  bound  up 
ith  a  faded  riband ;  it  was  but  loosely 
?d,  for  the  knot  gave  way  in  his 
ind,  and  out  of  it  fell  a  long  lock 
bright,  but  jetty  hair.  Sir  Charles 
nght  it  ere  it  reached  the  ground ; 


as  all  the  world  does,  to  see  Kean 
in  Hamlet,'* 

Sir  Charles  was  by  this  time  re- 
stored to  the  outer  world,  and  he 
requested  the  old  peer  to  be  seated,  at 
the  same  time  declaring  his  belief 
that  ceremony  was  unneomary  be- 
tween IHends,  but  the  rich,  dark 
tress  in  his  hand  had  caught  Lord 
Elmsdak^s  eye. 

**Ah,  Merrion,  what  magnificeiit 
hair  is  that?**  said  he.  ft  is  not 
your  own,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
Lady  Adela*s,  and  they  say  you 
never  looked  on  other  locks!  But 
tell  me,  is  it  your  sister^s  ?  fbr,  oh, 
Charles,  I  am  an  old  man  now,  but 
I  would  g|o  far  yet  to  see  the  head 
that  wore  it!** 

"  And  you  might  go  in  vain,**  said 
Shr  Charles,  "for  that  head  lies  low 
in  a  village  churchyard  beside  its 
native  Shannon.** 

"  And  did  it  fall  early,  Merrion,  in 
the  depth  of  its  dark  glory,  like  a 
tree  cut  down  at  midsummer  that 
saw  no  whitening  winter  ?  Are  there 
old  love,  and  untold  memories,  and 
tears,  about  that  tress?  Say,  and 
forgive  me  iiu^r,  Charles,  I  too 
have  had  it^3r)fiffourd.  There  was 
a  girl,  long,  long  ago,  when  I 
was  young, -out  she  made  a  better 
choice;  her  sons  and  daughters  are 
married  now,**  continued  Lord  films- 
dale,  "  and  I  am  a  bachelor  yet,  but 
the  curls  are  white  as  snow  of  which 
she  was  once  so  proud,  for  they  were 
dark  and  rich  m  their  abundance, 
but  never  such  hair  as  that,  Merrion. 
It  might  grace  the  brow  of  a  princeal^ 
young  and  worshipped  as  Tasso*8 
Leonora.'*  There  are  times  when 
hearts  grown  cold  with  the  frost  of 
years  and  hard  in  the  ways  of  the 
world  open  and  melt  beneath  some 
ray  of  memory  as  the  glacier  touched 
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rest  to  be  provided  for  bv  the  usual 
resources  of  poor  great  ramilks,  the 
•church,  the  army,  and  the  navy; 
*each  had  its  due  i»o|>(»rtton  from  oar 
hoote,  but  I  was  the  last,  aftd,  as  my 
mother  said,  'the  flower  of  the 
mily,'  whose  fortiAne  she  detenmoed 
«hould  be  made  by  murriage.  In 
parsuanoe  of  this  plan  riie  kept  her 
eye  on  every  heiress  in  the  province, 
asd  oecupied  her  mind  with  profound 
flpeoulations  as  to  which  might  be 
most  easily  secured  from  my  very 
in&ncy,  for  she  had  no  daughter  to 
wed,  {uid,  being  naturally  c^amatoh- 
maldng  turn,  all  her  cares  in  that 
particular  were  centred  in  me.  She 
was  a  handsome  and  somewhat  clever 
lady  of 'Old  Ireland.' 

''  My  father  was,  like  many  of  his 
day,  a  country  gentleman,  who  hunted 
all  morning  and  drank  all  evening. 
His  heir,  my  eldest  brother,  seemed 
likely  to  inherit  his  habits  as  well  as 
his  fortune ;  and  the  other  five,  who 
had  been  early  disposed  x>f,  were 
considered,  as  the  French  say, '  comme 
Mfaut '  in  their  respective  professiona. 
I  was  left  entirely  'to  the  manage- 
jncnt  of  my  mother,  who  early  en- 
*deavoured  to  inqiress  upon  my  mind, 
ias  far  as  frequent  repetition  eould 
«do,  ihe  fact  that  I  had  no  fortune, 
and  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
make  one  by  marrying  an  heiress. 
WeH  I  knew  the  letter  though  not 
the  spurit  of  that  daily  homuy,  for 
such  words  find  no  place  in  the  heart 
of  youth,  and  with  me  they  never 
went  fiirther  than  the  ear.  In  order 
to  ensure  my  success  in  the  proposed 
path,  my  mother  bestowed  more  at- 
tention on  my  education,  at  least  as 
far  as  fiuliion  was  concerned,  than 
had  been  deemed  necessary  for  that 
of  my  brothers.  I  was  sent  to  Eton, 
though  they  had  put  up  with  Irish 
•choqk,  and  returned  in  my  seven- 


and  I  know  it's  long  ago,  but  sons 
how  the  light  of  that  sumn^  lingei 
long  upon  the  memory,  like  th 
aunset  of  childhood  rich  and  n* 
still.  Wdl,  it  was  one  long  day  < 
Uiat  unforgotten  summer^  v^ 
evening  was  falling  brisd^  aa 
breathless  on  the  silv^  Shannfli 
where  it  lies  lovely  aaoBg  broi 
meadows  and  busy  hamlets,  wavii 
woods  and  swellir^  hills  dad  in  d 
country's  evarlasting  jrre<m;  I  lu 
been  engaged  all  day  m  the  delecti 
bk  sport  of  angling,  not  for  t 
heiress  but  salmon-trout,  §(x  61 
Walton's  craft  was  dear  to  me ;  but 
had  baked  nnee  the  menuqg  sa 
caught  nothii^,  and  was  oii  ihe  paii 
of  giving  up  in  despair,  hwfd,  m  it 
to  go  home  with  an  emuty  haakc 
when  about  sunset  I  hooked  a  aofa 
one,  and  now  bore  it  in  triumph  i 
mv  mother.  The  way  was  Jong, 
I  had  wandered  £y*  down  the  broi 
river's  side,  and  the  district  was  &m 
paratively  new  to  me ;  so  I  waUa 
on  adminng  alternately  the  aoesm 
and  my  trout,  when,  ^  papifig 
small  grove  or  rather  com  th 
Weltered  a  sweet,  oreen  vauey  at 
sudden  bend  of  the  iv^,  I  w 
startled  by  a  young  vdce  auafpng ) 
my  very  side— but,  oh,  hoWMeetn 
clear !  Elmsdale,  its  tmies  foe  i 
my  memory  yet,  and  at  timas  th< 
come  upon  my  sleep.  I  a 
been  at  Eton  for  nothii^,  so  I  a«j 
into  the  copse  and  peeped  thmighi 
the  singer.  She  was  a  ghrl  iSboi 
my  own  years,  tall  and  shg^  ai 
b^utifully  formed,  with  a  ftde  lA 
lesian  &ce  and  eyes  that  might  ha^ 
befitted  'DarthiUa,'*  for  they  vm 
dark  as  night  and  deop  as  Uie  sea 
the  southern  heaven  when  H  li 
without  a  cloud  in  the  lu^t  of  i 
uncounted  stars.  JBut  her  ha 
Elmsdale!  you  see  this  tresa,  it  h 
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me.  Her  song  was  the  S{Mrited  and 
tlien  popular  ballad  (for  it  was  the 
year  1797),  '  Ah,  gramachree,  sweet 
liberty,  poor  If^land  asdiore  I  * 
There  were  high  hopes  and  visions 
of  freedom  about  my  country  then, 
caogiit  from  the  mirage  of  the  EreiM^ 
RevolutioQ.  In  common  witii  nearly 
all  the  youth  of  the  period:  I  had 
caught  a  portiooi  of  that  descending 
mantle,  which  became  ihe  pall  of  so 
many  brave  hearts ;  for  the  chill  of 
mnaent  years  and  interested  schemes 
had  not  vet  fallen  upon  me,  and  to 
my  ear  ue  song  of  that  fair  yonng 
girl  seemed  the  very  voice  of  in- 
quiring Liberty.  Some  words  might 
have  escaped  me,  but  I  know  not 
what,  for  I  was  recalled  to  mvself  by 
seeing  the  girl  slightly  redden,  md 
then  burat  into  involuntary  laughter 
as  she  saw  my  face  thrust  forward 
and  atupidly  staring  upon  her  throuffh 
the  leaves.  Thus  discovered  I  could 
not  leave  the  spot,  and  made  all 
poonble  excuses  for  staying ;  first  I 
asked  for  a  drink,  then  for  leave  to 
rest)  and  lastly  presented  her  with 
my  much-i>ri2»dd  salmon-tront ;  for^ 
alas  I  by  this  time  my  mother  and 
her  chosen  heiresses  were  alik«  for^ 
gotten. 

"*0h,  no,  sir!'  said  the  girl, 
fdiile  her  look  betrayed  some  suspi- 
cions of  my  sanity;  *but  wait,*  she 
added^  with  native  delicacy,  ^  and  1*11 
Ining  you  the  drmk  in  a  thousand 
welcomes ;  sore  it's  sonrv  I  am  that 
tfaexe*s  nothing  better  than  milk  in 
the  house !  * 

But  lier  glance  had  upset  my 
Eton  assurance,  for  1  was  but  seven*- 
teen,  and  casting  trout,  basket,  and 
all  at  her  feet,  L  rushed  through  the 
cafBe  and  never  ceased  running  till 
at  leut  half-a-nule  nearer  my  fa- 
ther^a  residence.  But  then  my  courage 
retomedr  and  I  would  have  given 
more  than  I  have  ever  won  since  to 
recall  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
her  which  £ad  bera  so  foolishly  lost; 
Bbck  I  ran  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  but  by  the  time  I  reached 
it  the  oottaffe  was  closed,  and,  peep- 
ing through  a  crevke  in  the  low 
door,  I  saw  its  inmates  afls«a»bled  at 
their  humble  supper.  The  famUy 
consisted  of  an  elderly  but  fine-look- 
ing  man,  such  as  are  sometimes 
ioosd  among  the  Irish  peasantry, 
tlKi^h  they  look  rather  like  the 


blance  to  the  daiik-eyed  girl  who  sat 
by  his  side  I  conduded  he  must  be 
her  father ;  and  with  them  sat  a  young 
man  of  their  own  rank,  \m  and 
powerftUljr  made,  wiUi  a  dark  face, 
which  might  have  been  handsome 
but  ft)r  the  small-pox  by  which  it 
was  terribly  marked.   I  knew  him 
to  be  a  guest  ftom  the  hov^ble 
attentions  paid  him,  which  are  not 
wanting  in  even  the  lowest  hut  of 
Ireland,  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the 
land's  better  days,  when  it  was  called 
the  'Home  of  Strangers;'  and,  to 
complete  the  picture,  my  trout  wa» 
hisdng  on  the  coals,  doubtlesatogive 
savour  to  the  potatoes  which  smoked 
before  them.   Long  I  lingered,  but 
I  could  not  venture  in,  and  it  was 
late  before  I  reached  home  that 
night.   But  it  is  needless  to  re^t 
the  ingenious  story  by  which  the 
absence  of  both  nsh  and  fishing*^ 
tackle  was  explained;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  went  oiF  well,  and  iVom 
that  evening  I  became  a  most  devoted 
angler.    My  station  was  always 
chosen  in  the  sunny  and  sheltered 
nook  where  that  quiet  cottage  stood, 
for  the  girl  was  alwa3rs  spinning  at 
its  open  door,  and,  as  might-  be  ex- 
pected, our  acquaintance  progressed 
rapidly.   She  learned-  my  name  and 
1  hers;  it  waa  Catherine  O'Neill. 
Her  mother  and  three  young  bro- 
thers had  been  swept  to  the  grave 
miMiy  years  beibre  by  that  terrible 
but  frequent  visitant  of  the  Irish 
cabin,  typhus  f^ever;  and  she  lived 
alone  with  her  father,  who  was  a 
small  farmer,  or  rather  cottar,  but 
regarded  with  some  degree  of  de- 
ference in  the  neighbourhood,  not 
only  as  a  prudent  man  and  a  very 
pious  Catholic,  but  also  as  the  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  once  noble 
but  now  nameless  families  of  Ireland, 
and  the  shadow  of  that  fallen  house 
seemed  to  hai^  about  the  old  man, 
for  his  language  and  manner  were  as 
much  superior  to  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary peasant  as  bis  personal  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  same  distinctions  had 
literally  descended  to  his  daughter. 
There  was  an  appearance  of  taste, 
too,  about  then:  cottage,  alas!  but 
rarely  found  among  the  humbler 
homes  of  Ireland,  whkh  I  then 
ascribed,  as  I  would  haive  done  any 
improvement,  to  the  pijendlsg  genius 
of  Catherine.  Dy  zedftyV^CK:.^.. 
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light  of  those  summer  days;  the 
sweet  sequestered  valley,  the  green 
overhanging  grove,  the  solitary  cot- 
tage with  its  well-enclosed  and  better- 
cultivated  garden,  the  small  green  in 
front,  and  the  rose  and  honeysuckle 
trained  over  its  white  waDs  and 
round  its  shinine  windows  till  their 
blossoms  crowned  the  summit  of  the 
low  roof,  and  Catherine  seated  be- 
neath their  shadow  at  the  open  door, 
with  her  clean  linen  gown  and  still 
unrivalled  beauty,  and  the  broad 
river  sweeping  on  like  a  sheet  of 
broken  light,  with  my  rod  stuck  fast 
into  the  simny  bank  and  my  line 
floating  idly  on  its  waters,  while  I 
sat  beside  her  scarcely  moving  wheel. 
Wonder  not,  Elmsaale,  nor  blame 
my  girl  for  lending  such  a  ready  ear 
to  one  so  fsix  above  her  station ;  but 
remember  we  were  both  young,  and 
you  see  not  the  gradations  by  which 
our  friendship  grew.  Yet,  young  as 
we  were,  had  the  shadow  of  a  passing 
traveller  crossed  the  nearest  road  or 
a  sound  reached  our  ears  like  the 
coming  of  Catherine's  ikther,  oh,  how 
rapidly  was  the  motion  of  Catherine's 
wheel  increased,  and  how  quickly 
did  I  retreat  to  my  fishing  station 
and  become  absorbea  in  the  m3r8teries 
of  hook  and  line. 

All  stratagems  are  lawful  in  love 
and  war,  and  for  some  time  the  secret 
was  our  own.  Catherine's  ikther, 
who  fished  sometimes  himself,  ob- 
served my  devotion  to  the  sport, 
and,  knowing  me  to  be  the  son  of 
his  limdlord,  he  often  gave  me  the 
benefit  of  his  experience,  till  by  de- 
gi'ees  we  became  intimate.  But  I 
soon  found  a  more  troublesome  ac- 
quaintance. Ooe  morning,  when 
O'Keill  had  gone  to  work  in  his  field 
as  usual^  and  I  had  stolen  up  to  sit 
with  Catherine,  we  were  surprised 
by  hearinir  the  nlash  of  oars,  and 


and  suspicion.  I  knew  he  had  ob- 
served us  together,  and  at  once  re- 
cognised him  as  the  young  man  I 
had  seen  in  that  stealthy  peep  at  the 
interior  of  the  cottage,  for  his  fierce 
and  deeply-marked  features  were  not 
easily  mistaken.  I  afterwards  learned 
that  his  name  was  Maurice  OXan^- 
lin,  that  he  was  a  distant  rdalion 
and  a  lox^-dedaied  lovor  <tf  Cathe- 
rine, who  possessed  both  a  oottua 
and  a  boat  of  his  own,  fox  by  tnoe 
he  was  a  boatman  <tf  the  Shannon, 
and  his  father  and  mother,  whose 
only  child  he  was,  had  died  about 
the  time  that  O'Keill's  fiunily  wis 
made  so  small ;  but  the  old  man  was 
opposed  to  his  suit,  for  Manrice  was 
known  to  be  a  wild  character,  and  a 
most  active  member  of  one  those 
secret  societies  wluch  were  tiien  so 
common  among  the  Iridi  peasantry  : 
perhaps  he  thought  jnsUy,  that  t 
politician  of  any  rank  rardy  makes 
a  good  husbuid ;  and  (jitherine 
seemed  to  be  much  of  her  fiidier's 
opinion. 

M  What  Maurice  said  to  hor  I  oooU 
not  hear,  for  the  sound  of  her  whed» 
and  the  low  tone  in  which  he  spoke, 
efibctnally  prevented  me;  but  ait 
first  his  words  were  sad  and  eamesti 
judging  by  the  expression  of  his 
face;  and  at  length  it  appeat:ed  be 
said  something  wnich  dispfeased  Ca- 
therine, for  her  eve  flinhed  and  her 
colour  heightened :  she  had  a  higli 
spirit,  thouffh  bom  to  spin  at  a  oot- 
tage-door.  Maurice,  too,  grew  angiy, 
but  it  passed  quidcly  away ;  and 
they  parted  with  a  few  cold  worisi 
vet  I  marked  his  dark  eye  whieii 
had  rested  on  her  with  a  glance  ao 
soft  and  sorrowful,  kindle  wi&  • 
wild  and  scorching  fire  as  he  turned 
on  me.  I  looked  the  young  peasant 
full  in  the  fiice,  with  a  full  consdoos- 
ness  of  the  advantase  which  imr 
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again!*  Catherine  looked  mc  in  the 
face  with  a  smile,  for  she  was  fiir 
wiser  than  I;  and  it  might  be  that 
the  imposnbility  of  fiimlling  my 
threat  crossed  her  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment, for  Manrice  could  have  twisted 
mc  like  a  green  withe ;  but  her  look 
grew  more  serious  as  she  said, — 

«*  *  No,  no,  Charles,'  for  I  had  pe- 
tiCidned  acahst  being  called  Mr., 
aad  love  broke  down  the  barriers 
tbaH  rank  had  raised  between  us; 
*  don't  mind  him,  for  he  is  strong  and 
fiette,  and  does  not  value  gentlemen ; 
berfdes,  he  never  said  nor  meant  ill 
to  mc,  only  he  has  thoughts  of  his 
own  aboat  this  worid,  and  they're 
still  dark.'  I  ielt  half  displeased 
with  Oitherine  for  keeping  the  con- 
vemtkm  fntn  me,  convinced,  as  I 
was,  that  it  regarded  myself;  but 
she  seemed  determined  on  silence, 
and  ever  after,  though  she  received 
me  kindly,  and  often  watched  for  my 
comim,  yet  she  was  always  more  re- 
servea,  said  at  times  very  thought- 
ful. Her  father,  too,  Memed  to  en- 
tertefn  some  susmcion,  for  he  lingered 
longer  about  the  cottage,  and  re- 
turned more  fretjuently  from  his 
work  when  I  was  m  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  his  conduct  towards  me 
became  cM\j  respectftil.  All  this 
I  attributed  to  Maurice  O'La^hlin, 
thongli  he  did  not  9gain  visit  Cathe- 
rine, and  she  never  spoke  of  him. 
Bat  I  saw  him  often  with  his  boat 
on  .the  river,  as  if  watching  my 
movements;  and.  Heaven  foreive  me, 
I  CDUld  willingly  have  sunk  him, 
boat  and  aU,  had  tliat  charitable  act 
be^  in  my  power :  but  the  season 
pasted,  and  1  must  go  to  Trinity, — 
CMA^rine  and  I  pa^rted.  AhB,  for 
these  first  partings!  they  come  on 
our  al^er-days  like  the  sorrow  for 
the  early  dead,  sad,  but  blessed  in 
its  viefliory .  We  paxted  as  the  young 
aad  the  loving  part,  with  tears,  and 
vow*,  BBd  hopes,  never  to  be  ftilK- 
led.  No  letters  passed  between  us ; 
for  the  arts  of  page  and  pen  were  as 
little  known  to  Catherme  as  they 
were  at  llie  period  to  most  of  her 
sex  «Dd  atation ;  and  she  could  not 
htvag  herself  to  employ  the  hedgc- 
sdmohnaster  as  amanuensis,  general 
and  ooflMantial  seeretaiy  though  he 
was  to  the  whc^  neighbourhood ;  but 
she  wore  a  small  Wket  with  my  hair 
set  in  it,— the  only  jwesent  the  girl 
e>rcr  ^maiAd  aecept  or  all  that  means 


and  inclination  prompted  me  to  offer. 
It  was  given  in  exchange  for  one  long 
and  jetty  curl — ^the  same  that  you 
have  looked  on,  Elmsdale ;  but  the 
curlm^  beauty  has  gone  from  it  now. 
The  night  was  deepening  round  us, 
and  our  fiurewell  was  hurried  and 
stealthy,  when  I  received  that  ringlet, 
but  it  kept  her  memoir  with  me 
sacred  in  its  silence,  through  the 
strife  of  college  emulation  and  scenes 
of  city  gaietv ;  and  often  when  on 
the  brink  of  the  darker  vortex  of 
city  vice,  into  which  many  of  my 
companions  plunged  so  deeply,  tl>e 
light  of  that  clear  young  eye  would 
rise  upon  inv  soul,  winning  it  back 
to  punty  and  peace. 

"  The  following  year  was  that  of 
luckless  '98,  so  fatal  to  the  hopes 
and  homes  of  Ireland :  many  of  my 
collie  companions  were  deeply  en- 
gt^ed  in  tne  insurrection,  and  I 
might  have  been  so,  heart  and  hand, 
for  my  youth  was  full  of  dreams ; 
but  the  events  of  a  single  day  had 
power  to  turn  the  current  of  my 
efforts  and  aspirations  to  a  colder, 
but  far  more  safe  and  certain  course. 

"Some  time  before  the  outburst, 
while  the  country  was  still  quiet, 
though  rumours  of  discontent  and 
conspiracy  reached  us  fVom  every 
quarter,  I  returned  home  to  spend  the 
Christmas  holydays,  to  ^e  great  de- 
light of  my  mother,  as  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  cultivating  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Livingstons,  an 
aristocratic  English  faniiiv,  though 
a  small  one,  for  it  consisted  only  of  a 
widow  ladv  and  her  daughter,  to 
whom  I  had  been  introduced  in 
Dublin,  and  who  were  now  on  a  visit 
in  our  neighbourhood.  My  mother 
had  become  very  intimate  with  them ; 
for,  as  she  remarked,  'They  were 
suitable  acquaintances.'  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Livingston  was  a  hum,  hand- 
some, but  mindless  wnman,  for  whom 
this  wide  and  wondrous  world  af- 
forded but  two  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion—the  state  of  her  nerves  and 
the  state  of  the  weather^  her  daugh- 
ter, whom  she  called  Sophia  Matilda, 
was  cast  in  the  mother's  mould ;  but 
having  been  a  maid  of  honour  to  old 
Queen  Charlotte,  she  had  studied 
conventional  rules  and  court  eti- 
quette till  both  lifti  and  thought 
seemed  ftx>aen  within  her,  and  idie 
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aimospberc,  as  fur  as  her  influence 
extended ;  but,  Elmsdale,  she  was  an 
heiress,  with  a  dear  income  in  her 
own  right  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
a-year.  I  know  not  how  it  was  that 
my  mother  discovered  so  many  to- 
kens of  the  lady's  partiality  for  me, 
which  I  could  never  perceive :  but 
the  season  was  a  gay  one  in  our 
district  in  spite  of  a  coming  rebel- 
lioQ ;  and  my  mother  manoeuvred 
admirably,  for  we  sat  next  each 
other  at  three  dinner-parties,  danced 
four  times  at  two  consecutive  balls, 
and  then  I  found  an  opportunity  of 
stealing  away  to  see  Catherine  in  her 
quiet  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon.  I  should  have  done  so 
louff  before,  for  my  heart  was  true 
to  the  peasant-girl ;  but  she  and  her 
father  nad  been  absent  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  county,  i>erforming  what 
was  called  *  A  Station,*  at  one  of 
those  holy  wells  which  pcmular  su- 
perstition then  regardea  as  the 
'  Bethesdas'  of  the  west. 

"  I  had  ^one  out  on  the  old  pre- 
text of  fishmg;  it  was  a  cold,  clear 
winter  morning,  and  I  concluded  the 
old  man  was  gone  to  work,  but  on 
approaching  the  cottage  I  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  within,  and  my  own 
name  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  scorn, 
which  made  me  pause  involuntarily  at 
the  door :  it  was  not  entirely  closed,  and 
through  the  opening  I  saw—Uiough 
they  evidently  had  not  observed  me 
-—Catherine  and  Maurice  07^ugh- 
lin  in  earnest  conversation.  The  girl 
seemed  troubled,  and  I  thought 
looked  paler  than  when  I  had  seen 
her  last ;  but  Maurice  continued  with 
vehemence, — 

"  *  Don't  mmd  him,  Catherine ;  with 
all  his  fair  promises  there's  no  truth 
or  trust  in  any  of  his  sort, — sure 
they  think  no  more  of  us  than  the 
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lain  has  no  such  thought — he  will 
marry  one  of  the  Waxworks  they 
call  ladies,  when  he  has  ^ent 
enouffh  of  his  father's  moncnr  at  col- 
lege m  learning  all  the  eyil  Dnhiin 
can  teach  him— and  little  teachiiig 
will  do,  God  knows.  But,  Catherine 
dear,  choose  a  boy  of  your  own  sta- 
tion, for  you  never  knew  a  ffirl  come 
to  good  by  thinking  of  one  the  world 
set  above  ner ;  not  that  Fm  speaking 
for  myself  for  I  know  your  heart 
never  warmed  to  Maurice.  Godsend 
you  a  better  husband,  and  %  wiser 
one;  but,  Catherine,  I  am  ggin^ 
away,  and  may  never  see  yon  moie. 

"  *  And  where  are  you  going,  Man- 
rice  ?'  inquired  Catherine. 

'  Oh,no  matter,^;  but  tboell 
be  great  work  in  the  country  by- 
and-by,  for  the  day  of  leckonng'i 
coming.* 

lou  speak  strangdy,  Maurice/ 
said  the  girl,  looking  earnestly  in 
his  face,  as  he  spoke  the  last  woids; 
^  but  when  will  you  come  back  T 

( Maybe  never,  Catherine ;  then 
was  a  wise  woman  when  I  was  bora, 
that  told  my  mother  *■  I  had  6r  to 
go,  and  much  to  see,*  for  there  was 
strange  fortune  before  me.  B«t  it*s 
not  for  that  I  care.  Oh,  Catbgiuf, 
Catherine  dear,  take  care  of  your- 
self;  but  if  you  should  ever  oome  to 
trouble,  ana  want  a  frioid,  mind 
that  Maurice  (yLaughlin  »  your 
brother,  and  he'll  be  even  with  them 
that  would  bring  a  tear  to  your  eye, 
or  a  breath  on  your  fair  ftme.' 

saw  Maurice  moving  to  the 
door,  and  would  not  be  ca;^|^t  list- 
ening, so  I  darted  into  tw  littk 
grove  behind  the  cottage^  and  the 
next  moment  saw  the  yooiM^  man 
come  out,  accompanied  by  CatEerae, 
whose  hand  he  clasped  with  a  amr- 
mured  blessinsr  in  Irish,  and  a  Ifxk 
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words  of  Maurice  were  still  ringing 
in  my  ears.  She  tamed  and  recog- 
nised me,  but  did  not  smile  as  usual, 
though  her  self-possession  seemed  re- 
stored ;  hut  she  welcomed  me  home 
in  something  like  her  wonted  tone. 
*  Catherine,*  said  J,  *I  would  have 
come  to  see  jou  before,  but  they 
told  me  you  were  at  the  Holy  Well.' 

^  *  Ah,  no  matter,  Mr.  Merrion, 
you  have  fine  ladies  to  see ;  but  lis- 
ten/ she  continued,  laying  her  hand 
on  my  arm,  for  I  was  wild  with  sur- 
prise and  anger,  *  come  to  see  me  no 
more  I  wish  you  well,  Mr.  Merrion ; 
and  ril  think  of  you  well  and  kindly 
maybe,  when  I  am  an  old  woman ; 
bnt  poor  Catherine  0*Neill  is  not  the 
girl  for  you  to  think  of.  Now,  what 
would  your  father  and  mother  say, 
and  what  would  you  say  yourself  if 
any  of  your  great  friends  would  find 
it  out?*^ 

« *  I  don't  regard  them,  Catherine,' 
cried  I,  for  I  felt  that  this  was  the 
work  of  Maurice;  and  I  couldn't 
bear  to  think  that  he  had  made  even 
Catherine  suspect  me ;  for,  ah,  Elms- 
dale,  the  heart  of  the  young  is  still 
faithful,  and  I  was  young  then.  *I 
don't  r^g;ard  them.  I'll  marry  you» 
Catherine,  this  night,  this  minute,  if 
you're  willing  ?  Let  my  father  and 
mother  say  as  they  will;  when  we 
are  once  married,  they  can't  part  us ; 
a<id  should  they  disown  me,  we  will 
be  all  the  world  to  each  other.* 

Catherine  looked  me  in  the  face 
with  a  sad  and  a  solemn  gaze,  and 
then  said  in  a  tone  so  odm,  and 
almost  so  stem,  that  I  scarce  be- 
lieved it  was  her  voice, — 

***Mr.  Merrion,  for  the  loss  of 
yonr  place  and  station — ^for  the  loss 
of  your  mother's  love,  and  your  fa- 
ther's fortune,  what  would  you  gain 
by  marrying  mc  ?' 

***A11  I  want—your  love,  your 
beauty,  Catherine.* 

*♦  *  Ay,  with  poverty  and  shame,* 
said  the  drl,  her  last  words  struck 
a  chord  tnat  had  not  been  touched, 
and  made  mc  think  of  the  ways  and 
means ;  in  positions,  like  mine  at  that 
moment,  such  matters  arc  apt  to  be 
overlooked;  but  Catherine  was  no 
tiifler,  and  her  last  warning  words 
made  me  feel— oh,  how  keenly— my 
ntter  dqwndence  on  the  will  of  my 
fiunily,  and  firom  that  moment  my 
reaoludoQ  was  taken.  *You  speak 
tmey  Catherine,*  said  I;  ^to  marry 
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now  would  plunp;e  us  both  in  po- 
verty, for  my  fnends  would  never 
forgive  it;  but  we  arc  both  young. 
I  will  work;  I  will  strive  to  make 
a  fortune  of  my  own,  and  then,  Ca- 
therine, you  will  share  it  with  me. 
Let  us  promise.  Here's  my  hand.' 

"'No,*  said  Catherine.  'Mer- 
rion, yon  are  the  same  to  me  you 
ever  were ;  but  let  there  be  no  pro- 
mises between  us,  for  they  cannot 
keep  hearts  from  forgetting;  and  I 
will  not  foi^t  you.  But  come  here 
no  more ;  my  father  would  be  an^ry, 
and  so  would  yours.  Such  meetings 
bring  no  good,  and  we  can  be  true 
without  them.  Xou  will  see  many  a 
fairer  face,  and  when  you  see  them 
remember  you  are  free.  But  keep 
the  lone  curl  I  gave  you,  for  I  have 
the  locKet  yet;  and  farewell.  Go, 
go,  for  there  comes  my  father.' 

Catherine  wrung  my  hand  as  she 
spoke ;  but  she  had  gone  into  the 
cottage  and  closed  the  door  almost 
before  I  was  aware,  and  when  the 
old  man  came  in  sight  I  was  most 
dilkently  fishing  at  my  old  station 
on  tne  nver's  si<&. 

*'  Many  a  cold  morning,  and  many 
a  winter  day,  I  was  there  while  the 
holydays  lasted,  but  I  saw  no  more  of 
Cat)  [lenne,  and  at  last  discovered  that 
she  had  gone  on  a  sort  of  visit  to  the 
house  of  a  rather  wealthy  relative 
situated  in  the  neighbouniood.  I 
knew  the  girl  too  well  and  respected 
her  too  much  to  attempt  intruding 
upon  her  there.  But  on  the  very 
day  on  which  we  parted,  while  listen- 
ing with  dl  the  patience  I  could 
muster  to  a  long  lecture  from  my 
mother  on  the  impropriety  of  being 
out  when  Mrs.  Livingston  and  her 
daughter  called,  as  she  said,  on  pur- 
pose to  see  me  (for  the  good  lady's 
confidence  in  the  power  of  my  at- 
tractions was  not  yet  shaken),  there 
arrived  a  letter  from  one  of  our  re- 
latives who  had  been  long  connected 
with  the  Lrisli  government  and  was 
regarded  as  a  person  of  considerable 
influence  and  distinction.  I  know 
not  whether  it  was  the  pride  of  place 
and  power,  or  the  chilling  pressure 
of  official  business,  that  estranged  the 
man  from  his  kindred,  but  that  letter 
was  the  first  token  of  remembrance 
we  had  received  from  him  for  many 
years.  Perhaps  the  troubled  pros- 
pect of  the  tim^,kraffrtjL%.$«l- 
mg  of  age  and  its  lonehnesrupon 
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bim,  for  be  had  never  married,  and 
having  no  son  to  provide  for,  he  at 
length  rememberea  me  as  being  his 
nam^ike,  and  wrote  in  the  tone  of  a 
great  relation  promising  all  sorts  of 
patronage  and  an  official  situation  as 
soon  as  I  was  qualified  to  fill  it. 

"  Here  was  a  prospect  of  working 
my  own  way  to  independence  and 
honour — of  bein^  enabled  one  day 
to  marry  Cathenne  and  realise  the 
dream  of  my  heart  by  raising  her  to 
a  station  which  I  still  believe  she 
would  have  adorned.  No  sacrifice 
seemed  too  great  for  that,  and  though 
I  loved  mv  official  relative  little,  and 
still  less  tne  path  he  had  marked  out 
for  me,  yet  Icaught  at  the  proposal 
as  a  climber  grasps  at  the  first  rou^h 
branch  that  may  help  his  uncertain 
footing.  From  that  hour  I  was  in- 
defatigable in  the  studies  requisite 
for  my  appointed  path,  which,  crooked 
and  dusty  as  it  was,  appeared  the 
only  sure  one  to  interest  and  prefer- 
ment. Rest,  pleasure,  and  friend- 
ship, alike  were  disregarded,  the  old 
love  of  fatherland  and  liberty  was 
forffotten,  but  Catherine's  eye  was 
still  the  star  that  lighted  me  on. 

*•  The  Irish  rebellion,  long  antici- 
pated, and  it  was  said  secretly  fo- 
mented by  the  then  government, 
burst  forth  only  to  be  overthrown 
and  crushed.  The  first  panic  was 
over,  and  the  work  of  proscription 
and  vengeance  going  on,  and  I  who 
had  yet  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the 
tumult  of  the  times,  was  returning 
late  one  sultry  evening  from  the 
house  of  a  coli^  friena  through  a 
part  of  the  fast-decaying  and  naif- 
deserted  liberty  of  DubBn.  I  was 
alone,  and  my  thoughts  went  back 
to  Catherine ;  but,  searching  for  the 
jetty  tress  in  my  breast,  where  it  was 
worn  for  many  a  year  while  that  bo- 
som kept  its  youth,  I  found  it  was 
gone,  having  probably  fallen  at  a 
spot  where  I  recollected  partially 


glistinff  on  the  hur,  bnt  the  stran- 
ger's  race  I  could  not  see,  for  it  was 
bent  down  and  earnestly  garing  on 
his  prize.  My  hand  was  on  it  before 
he  perceived  me ;  but*  at  my  requert 
to  have  it  restored,  ne  looked  up, 
and  I  knew  Mauike  CyLanghlin. 

"There  was  a  wild  expression  of 
grief  and  fierceness  in  his  eye  as  he 
rec(^;nised  me. 

" » And  what  businesshave  yon  with 
that  hairf  he  said,  sternly;  'and 
where  did  you  get  it  r  Listen,  I  have 
long  thought  you  had  desi^  <» 
that  girl,  and  1  know  the  doings  of 
yourlcind;  but  now  I  warn  jrou  if 
evil  to  her  or  hers  comes  of  it 

«*Take  that  for  your  waminc,' 
cried  I,  striking  him,  for  the  httlc 
discretion  I  had  seemed  to  forsake  me 
at  Uie  moment ;  his  words  had  re- 
called in  full  force  all  I  beard  him 
say  4it  the  cottage,  and  those  dark 
suggestions  had  lam  like  an  iron 
weight  on  my  memory,  for  there  was 
a  shadow  or  Uuth  in  them,  and  I 
knew  they  had  influenced  Catherine, 
BJid  my  feelings  towards  him  were 
those  of  a  slandered  rivaL 

"The  blow  was  scarcely  givai 
when  he  sprung  nnpon  me  wiUi  the 
force  and  f^ry  of^  a  tiger ;  and  it 
might  be  that  he  had  cause  for  hatred 
too.  Though  far  his  mieiior  in 
strength,  I  grappled  with  him,  for 
anger  and  despenition  had  given  me 
power ;  but  our  conflict  was  Aost, 
for  the  night  patrol  pounced  upon  as, 
and  both  were  taken  into  custody. 

"  Maurice  made  de{j)erate  effiwts  to 
escape,  and  no  wonder  ;  for,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered,  his  name  bad 
been  long  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed 
as  one  of  the  most  active  agents  of 
the  late  rebellion ;  for,  though  a  pea- 
sant, his  zeal  and  knowledge  were 
far  above  his  class.  Now,  however, 
he  was  arrested,  and,  as  mi^t  be 
expected,  my  name  was  cooapicaons 
on  his  trial  and  conviction,  which 
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ham  eoal ;  but  the  night  before  his 
intended  execution  he  oontrived  to 
escape,  by  wrenchmg  the  bars  oflF  his 
window  and  scaling  the  prison  wall. 
Some  time  alter  I  received  throuffb 
the  poet-offioe  in  a  blank  cover  the 
lon^  lock  that  had  led  to  his  arrest, 
which  I  had  tried  in  vain  to  recover, 
for  the  dread  of  m volving  Catherine's 
name  had  prevented  me  from  taking 
aught  but  secret  measures,  and  I 
know  not  why  it  was  sent  at  last. 
What  became  of  Maurice  was  never 
known,  but  my  friend  Migor  Phil- 
lins  has  told  me  of  a  Colonel  Count 

0  Laughlin,  one  of  the  bravest  offi- 
cers of  the  Irish  lenon  in  the  service 
of  France,  who  fell  at  the  head  of 
his  raiment  at  Y ittoria ;  and,  Elms- 
dale,  from  his  description,  I  believe 
him  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
boatman  of  the  Shannon. 

"  Meantime,  the  march  of  changing 
years  went  on,  old  friends  died  and 
young  ones  were  married;  some  of 
my  family  went  and  did  likewise,  and 
the  Hon.  Miss  Livingston  became  the 
Countess  of  Lexin^n  and  mother  of 
Lady  Adela  Percival.  They  said, 
indeed,  that  the  lady's  brilliant 
marriage  was  much  to  her  mo- 
ther's liking  and  little  to  her  own; 
but  she  gained  a  coronet,  and  has  been 
lady  i»trones8  of  the  British  Helicon 
ever  since.  Manhood  came  upon  me 
in  the  midst  of  strife  and  toil,  the 
bustle  of  public  business,  and  the 
thirst  of  sleepless  auibiUon.  Some  of 
my  hopes  were  crowned,  and  some 
were  dead  that  had  once  been  bright- 
est, and  I  felt  the  greenness  de^irt- 
ing  from  my  soul.  The  altar  had 
grown  dim,  but  the  faith  was  still 
unchanged,  for  still  one  light  of  my 
better  days  shone  on  through  many 
shadows — the  love  and  the  memory 
of  that  peasant  girl. 

'^I  had  written  innumerable  let- 
ters, but  never  received  an  answer ;  I 
had  often  tried  to  see  her  in  secret, 
but  all  in  vain,  for  she  kept  her  first 
resolution,  and  we  met  no  more ;  but 

1  learned  from  time  to  time  that  she 
waa  well,  still  unmarried,  and  resid- 
ing with  her  father  in  the  same  quiet 
cottage.  Seven  years  bring  many 
changes :  I  had  toded  up  the  slippery 
steps  that  lead  to  power  and  fortune, 
I  bad  served  the  powers  that  were 
with  useful,  if  not  dismterested  zeal, 
and  having  secured  a  considerable 


myself,  I  was  created  a  baronet,  and 
returned  as  a  minbterial  member  for 
an  English  borough.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  natural  I  should 
wish  to  visit  m^  native  place. 

"I  did  so  with  a  brilliant  retinue, 
an  unworn  tiUe,  and  a  splendid  equi- 
page, yet  less  from  the  pride  of  prov- 
ing that  I  had  made  my  own  fortune, 
than  from  the  desire  of  shewing  Ca- 
therine how  much  I  could  offer  her 
with  my  hand. 

"The  first  congratulations  of  my 
family  and  friends  Tthe  latter  had 
multinlied  marvellously  of  late)  were 
scarcely  over,  and  their  first  inquiries 
answered,  when  I  took  my  way, 
alone  and  unattended,  though  not 
with  all  the  caution  of  former  days, 
for  now  I  went  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  one  who  had  the  will  and 
power  to  make  a  noble  offering  to 
that  early  shrine. 

"  It  was  a  day  of  that  same  sweet 
summer  time  in  which  I  first  beheld 
them.  The  river,  the  valley,  and 
the  cottage,  were  the  same;  I  saw 
O'Neill  far  off  at  work  in  the  fields, 
and  there  was  Catherine  herself 
spinning  in  the  old  accustomed  place 
at  the  open  door.  But  the  traces  of 
age  seemed  deepened  on  the  old  man's 
frame,  and  the  flrirl  had  grown  to  a 
dark  and  statdy  woman,  yet  the 
same  queenly  beauty  was  still  upon 
her  brow,  and  the  same  dark  glory 
on  the  jettv  hair. 

"  I  was  by  her  side  in  an  instant, 
and  she  knew  me  at  the  first  glance, 
but  betrayed  neither  surprise  nor 
joy,  and  merely  answered  my  warm 
salutation  with  Good  mornmg,  Sir 
Charles  Merrion.' 

"  The  sound  of  that  new  tiUe  from 
her  lips  fell  upon  my  heart  like  early 
frost,  and  I  spoke  m  the  pride  and 
pique  of  the  moment,  *  Catherine,  I 
am  Charles  who  spoke  to  you  of 
marriage  when  a  boy  without  portion 
or  prudence.  The  slanders  of  an 
envious  peasant  made  vou  suspect  me 
then,  and  now,  with  wealth  and 
honour,  I  return,  to  prove  the  truth 
of  my  first  promise.  Catherine,  will 
you  be  Lady  Merrion  ?' 

Catherine  looked  me  in  the  face, 
and  her  eye  was  clear  and  cold,  but 
I  thought  the  desolation  of  years 
was  in  its  depth  as  she  said, — 

"'No,  no,  Sir  CharleSvl-SW^not 
born  to  a  titie,»TSa^NSJS  it. 
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you  should  have  thought  so  long  of 
the  poor  girl  you  liked  when  you 
were  young  and  simple,  but  vour 
wife  snould  be  your  equal  in  birth 
and  breeding,  which  1  am  not,  as 
your  friends  know  well,  and  you 
would  soon  discover,  and  TU  be  the 
cause  of  no  man*8  late  repentance. 
Between  your  people  and  mine 
there  is  a  great  gulf  of  separation ;  it 
cannot  be  passed  in  this  world,  and 
they  say  it  IS  as  wide  in  the  world  to 
come.  Yet  ifs  not  all  for  that,  but 
the  boy  you  spoke  of.  God  foigive 
the  hand  you  had  in  his  troubles. 
He  said  wlutt  he  believed,  and  it  was 
spoken  for  ffood,  for  he  was  brave 
aiid  true,  and  never  left  the  cause  of 
his  country  when  things  went  wrong 
with  it  for  peace  and  profit  like  the 
sons  of  the  gentry.* 

**I  could  nave  borne  all  the  rest, 
but  Catherine*s  last  words  were  like 
a  two-edged  dagger.  Was  this  the 
recompense  of  my  unchanging  con- 
stancy, the  return  for  all  the  sacri- 
fices I  had  made,  and  all  I  came  to 
oflfer  ?  I  could  not  well  speak,  for  I 
felt  like  one  who  had  raised  a  strong 
and  stately  edifice  and  saw  it  falling 
in  ruins  at  his  feet.  But  I  remember 
some  harsh  and  scorn^l  words  about 
wedding  one  who  would  not  deign 
to  be  her  mistress,  and  Catherine  and 
I  parted  for  ever. 

**£lmsdale,  I  stood  on  that  spot 
again.  I  had  tried  distance,  and  po- 
litics, and  pleasure,  and  another  year 
had  passed,  but  nothing  would  grow 
over  the  trace  of  that  first  love,  and, 
in  spite  of  anger,  iu  spite  of  disap- 

F)intment8,  ay,  and  in  spite  of  pride, 
sought  the  cottage  once  more ;  but 
her  lather  dwelt  there  alone,  for 
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Catherine's  gnve  was  gnai  beade 
her  mother*8  in  the  village  church- 
yard. 

*'The  people  of  that  parish  have 
wonderea  to  see  a  marble  monument 
over  the  cottar's  daughter;  and  the 
old  man's  solitary  days  went  down  in 
peace  and  jJoi^,  but  they  were  not 
long;  and  I  have  kept  that  lock 
bound  up  among  my  mother's  let- 
ters and  tokens  of  early  friendship, 
things  which  to  other  minds  might 
seem  to  have  but  small  affinity,  but 
to  me  they  unite  in  pointing  out  the 
bright  spots  of  the  past,  while  the 
rest  of  my  journey  lies  far  in  the 
shadow  of  du-ker  years.** 

And  shaU  I  tell  this,**  said  the 
listener,  half  musingly,  "to  Ltdy 
Adela  Perdval,  who  seeks  for  no- 
thing but  first  love  in  a  husband  T 

"Aa^  of  your  own  discretioQ, 
Elmsdale,  and  let  your  experience 
say  how  many  of  this  world's  wedded 
can  tell  what  steps  have  passed  over 
the  heart  before  them.  But  the  eirl 
who  loved  me  in  my  youth  and  left 
me  in  mv  splendour  is  of  the  dead, 
and  can  have  no  rival,  for  time  hss 
no  power  to  destroy  that  untried  il- 
lusion, as  he  does  with  all  lining 
love." 

The  following  day  was  richwttb 
bridal  robes  and  gay  with  a  bridal 
cort^e^  but  the  wedding  passed  like 
other  %vedding8  among  the  ^rcat  and 
gay,  and  "the  happy  pair"  lived 
like  ^ost  of  those  who  have  vowed 
at  the  altar,  for  L4idy  Adela  was 
satisfied  she  had  at  lenmi  inspired  a 
first  affection,  and  her  friends  unani- 
mously declared  that  on  both  sides  it 
was  certainly  a  love-match. 
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THE  HIDDEN  STREAM. 

A  HIDDEN  stream  ran  warbling  through  a  va^e, 
WhUe  o'er  it  bent  a  wither^  hawthorn  tree ; 

An  old  man  listening  to  the  simple  tale 
Of  lisping  childhood  prattling  by  his  knee, 

Had  been  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  pair, — 
One  stooping  to  the  ground,  one  rising  to  the  air. 

The  green  leaves  vanish  from  thy  branch,  old  thing ! 

Like  youUiful  fancies  born  to  fade  away. 
No  more  the  blackbird  in  the  hours  of  spring 

With  gushing  warble  hymns  the  closing  &y 
From  yonder  bough,  where  once  the  callow  young 
Learned  the  rich  lay  of  love  their  happy  parent  sung. 

Ah!  sweeter  far  than  vernal  even-song, 

Than  leaf  more  plaintive  rustling  in  the  wind, 
From  year  to  year  thy  brook,  that  steals  along 

More  like  the  solemn  music  of  the  mind 
Dreaming  of  bliss  than  aught  that  ever  ran 
By  meadow  green,  or  grove  Uiat  shades  the  home  of  man. 

Art  thou  a  stream  ?  I  hear,  but  see  thee  not. 

Art  thou  of  earth,  a  frail,  deceiving  thing  ? 
Or  art  thou  but  a  wild,  eternal  thougnt  ? 

A  cuckoo-i  )re8enoe  joumeym^  wiui  the  spnng  ? 
A  spirit- wind  that  loves  this  qmet  vale 
To  mourn  away,  unseen,  a  sad  aerial  tale  ? 

The  breathed  incense  of  a  secret  flower — 
The  dewy  fVeshness  of  a  morning  dream — 

A  star  at  twilight's  melancholy  hour — 
The  woodman's  solitary  cottage-gleam — 

A  cloud  at  rest  on  heaven's  eternal  sea. 
Are  in  my  soul,  sweet  brook,  memorials  of  thee. 

Methinks  a  nymph,  to  ancient  fimcy  dear, 
Had  so  lamented  o'er  her  leafless  grot ; 

Methinks  the  angel  of  the  parting  year 
So  wakes  her  wild  harp's  sympathetic  note 

On  the  bare  hill,  where  flowers  have  ceased  to  wave, 
And  wither'd  harebells  droop  o'er  her  autiunnal  grave. 

Where'er  the  music  of  thy  footstep  knells, 

The  grass  is  ffreen,  as  if  a  iairy  trod, 
Pale  knots  of  violets,  and  nensive  bells. 
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THE  ZOOLOGY  OP  THE  ENOUSH  POETS  CORRECTED  BY  THE 
WRITtKGS  OF  MODERN  NATURALIST^/ 


The  readers  of  Cowper*8  letters  will 

remember  the  anecdote      a  cele- 
brated lawyer,  who,  being  observed 
to  walk  along  the  sea-shore  in  deep 
abstraction,  was  asked  the  subject  of 
his  meditation,  "  I  was  wondering," 
he  said,    how  so  tremendous  an 
element  can  produce  a  shrimp.**  The 
Ixok  of  Mr.  Newell  has  recalled  the 
ci  i  cumstancc  to  our  recollection.  We 
opened,  with  eager  anticipation,  a 
volume  in  which  the  writinst  of  the 
Enfflbh  poets  were  to  be  illustrated 
and  corrected  by  the  disQoveries  of 
modem  naturalists;  and  we  found 
160  pa^  in  larj;e  type,  devoted  to 
a  few  insects,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
animals.    The  element  of  natural 
history  has  produced  its  dirimp ;  and, 
if  we  object  |o  the  meafreness  of  the 
investigation,  the  seleetK>n  of  auUiora 
is  scarcely  less  open  to  complaint. 
Even  supposing  that  ocfmpatkm  may 
have  given  to  Swift,   Gay,  and 
Churchill,  a  sort  of  title  to  their  poeti- 
cal estates,  we  are  certainly  not  pre* 
pared  to  make  a  similar  concession  in 
favour  of  Smart  with  his  Seatouian 
lumber,  or  Blackmore  with  his  pro« 
fessional  rhymes,  or  Hole  with  his 
tuneful  infirmity,  or  Charlotte  SAuth 
with  her  plaintive  sonnets.  These  are 
certainly  not  the  English  poets  whose 
works  we  have  any  desire  to  see  cor- 
rected by  the  learning  of  BaturalistSy 
ancient  or  modem.    They  can,  in- 
deed, scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a 
habitation   upon  English  ground. 
Their  little   tenements,  originally 
built  of  very  weak  and  badly  arrangwl 
materials,  and,  soon  falling  mto  di- 


bookseUers*  list,  and  his  many  virtues 
most  gcfffcss  the  most  animated  de- 
sire to  eject  him.  Still  our  objec- 
tion to  the  title  of  this  book  is  not  in 
any  degree  diminished ;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  find  a  small  series  of  fisg- 
mentary  observations  on  poetic  anid 
natural  circumstances,  invested  with 
a  collective  dignity  and  importanoe. 
It  is  tme  that  Afr.  Newell  opens  his 
pre&oe  with  this  remark,  "  To  cor- 
rect some  sookgical  errors  in  Engli^ 
poetry  by  a  comparison  with  the 
writings  of  modem  naturalists  is  the 
design  of  the  foUowing  compDation." 
This  is  suffidenUy  simide  and  unpre- 
tending, but  it  should  nave  appeared 
on  the  dtk-psge.  What  we  have  is 
extreflMly  interesting,  but  we  ou^t 
to  have  bad  more. 

Our  disappofaitinent  probably  takes 
a  sharper  edge  ftota  the  very  lively 
^Mngws  entertain  of  the  charm  and 
noveltv  of  the  sul^ject  which  Mr. 
Newell  has  undertaken  to  illustrate. 
It  seems  to  us  that  in  natural  history 
the  i^orance  of  our  most  eminent 
poets  IS  most  conspicuously  di^yed. 
A  striking  example  occurs  to  us  at 
this  moment  in  Byron's  description 
of  Napokon  al  Watedoo  :— 

Here  bis  last  fliglit  the  haughty  e«gle 
Heir, 

TAm  tot;  wUk  bbtdtf  beak,  the  fttal 
pUtin,** 

This  passage  was  illustrated  by 
Beinagle  the  painter,  who  drew  the 
eagle  gra*pi»g  th€  earth  wiA  ku 
taUm;  upon  which  the  poet  wrote, 
"  Reinagle  is  a  better  poet  and  s 
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{TObitbly  derived  its  correi^y  firom 
Warton,  who,  in  his  vei^  elegant 
esMy,  declared  that  ^eacripUre  poetrj 
was  by  no  means  the  excellence  of 
Pope ;  an  inference  drawn,  according 
to  Johnson*  from  the  few  imagea  in- 
troduced into  the  Windsor  Aoreit 
whkh  might  not  be  equally  applied 
to  any  other  place.  But  the  careAil 
reader  of  his  poetiy  will  not  M  to 
remark  the  peculiar  accuracy  and 
h^pineaa  of  nis  descriptions.  Mr. 
Kewell  quotes  a  line,— 

ThaeranivilMatliakaiidspeckledaiiaka;" 

Where  the  epithet  in  Italics  might 
have  heen  added  bv  Cuvier  oi  Shaw, 
the  modem  basilisk  being  a  lizard 
distingnlshed  by  a  crest  which  pre 
dominates  ahng  ^e  entire  back.  Of 
our  elder  poeta,  Spenser  may  be  re- 
ferred to  R)r  numerous  speomens  of 
correct  observation.  No  error  is 
more  common  than  the  repreaenta* 
tion  of  the  gadfly  as  a  gregarious 
insect.  So  Tbomson,— 

Of  amgfy  gudJUu fattsn  on  die  herd, 

WMe  Spenaer  exhibits  it  properly 
in  its  solitary  i^tack,*- 

*'  A  liltle  iconied  aieadiure, 
ThfOttf  h  hia  fair  hide  hk  Mgry  stiug  did 
thmteQ." 

Shakspea]^  generally  so  incorrect 
in  his  imagea  from  aoology,  is  oorreet 
in  this  hurtanee ;  the  Inreeae,  briae,  or 
gadfly,  being  introduced  him  in 
aermi  i^acaa,  and  with  rewrenee  to 
itad!a«inetivepeoiiliarity.*  Theaatne 
ranark  i^liaa  to  hia  alluaion  to  the 
exmiirite  aenaibility  of  hearing  hi  the 
wMey  even  while  sharing  the  common 
error  of  suppo^ig  it  to  be  bUnd 

Tread  uodljy  that  the  hUnd  mole  may 
not 

Hear  a  fbotlall;  we  now  are  near  hit 
ceO.^ 
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fidently  creduloua  in  his  reception  of 
zoological  traditions.  Gilbert  White 
notices  a  small  inaccuracy  in  the 
qpeech  of  Adam : — 

«  Maeh  lees  ean  bird  with  haaal,  er  iah 

with  fowl 

So  wtllconvim,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape ;  ** 

and  mentiona  an  acquaintance  of 
his  own  who,  keeping  a  horse,  had  at 
the  aame  time  a  aolitary  hen.  They 
lived  toffether  in  a  lonely  orchard, 
andf  by  d^preea,  a  aort  of  r^;urd  grew 
up  between  them.  "  The  fowl  would 
approach  the  quadruped  with  notea 
ca  complacency,  ruohing  heraelf 
gently  againat  nia  lega;  while  the 
horse  would  look  down  with  aatisfac- 
tion  and  move  with  the  greatest  can- 
tion  and  circumspection,  lest  he  should 
trample  on  his  diminutive  com- 
panion.** Mr.  Newell  has  collected 
Some  interesting  examples  of  Milton*s 
imperfect  aoquamtanoe  with  zoolo^, 
among  these  is  his  sketch  of  the 
ant:— 

"  Th$  partimonious  emmet,  provuhnt 
Of  future,  in  small  room  large  heart  in- 
closed." 

PHny  wae  probably  the  authority 
of  Milton ;  and  whetner  any  learned 
eye  anticipated  the  doubt  or  correc- 
tion of  Ray  in  1691,  we  cannot  tell. 
It  is  certain  that  the  wonderHil  in- 
dustry of  the  ant,  and  its  diligent 
collection  and  preparation  of  com  in 
winter  granaries,  have  gradually  dia- 
aolved  before  the  ateadfkat  gaae  of 
modem  aoience.  Our  chief  debt  ia 
dueloHuber.  It  is  now  aaoertained 
that  the  ant  is  ahnost  oitirely  comt- 
vorous;  destitute  of  skill  to  construct 
gamers  or  store  them  wiUi  food,  it 
depends,  when  occupied  at  home, 
upon  the  workers  wnkh  go  abroad 
to  forage*  and  bring  back  small  in* 
aeoti^  or  bodies  of  auch  aa  they  have 
diaKcted  on  the  spot  t  than  each  at- 
tacks the  iirey,  which  is  aeon  de. 
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aziri  necessary  to  their  support. 
The  depth  of  the  ant*s  nest  protects 
it  from  moderate  cold,  and  an  intense 
frost  renders  it  torpid.  We  copy  a 
very  pleasing  correction  of  Milton : — 

"  For  want  of  due  knowledge  of  the 
lubject,  Milton  has  injured  his  august 
description  of  a  sleeping  whale,  by  ah 
epithet  of  all  others  least  according  with 
the  nature  of  the  animal ;  none  of  the 
cetaceous  tribe  being  furnished  willi 
sealet,  or  any  thing  analogoua  to  them 

<  That  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God,  of  all  his  works, 
Created  hugest,  that  swim  the  ocean 
stream: 

liim,  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway 
foam, 

The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd 
skiff. 

Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell. 
With  fixed  anchor  in  hit  scaltf  rind 
Moors  by  his  side,  under  the  lea,  while 
night 

Infests  the  sea,  and  wished  mora  de. 
Isys.' 

"  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
obser?ation  may  appear  in  no  small 
degree  hypercritical,  with  respect  to 
Milton,  who,  by  the  expression  *  scaly 
rind,*  might  only  mean  rough  or  scaly,  in 
the  same  sense  that  those  epithets  are 
applied  to  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  any  ir- 
regular surface.  There  can  be  Uttle 
doubt,  however,  but  real  and  proper  scales 
were  intended  by  the  poet;  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  discover  the  particular  circum- 
stance which  impressed  Milton  with  the 
erroneous  idea,  vis.  a  6gure  in  the  works 
of  Geaner,  so  injudiciously  expressed,  as 
to  appear  upon  a  cursory  view,  as  if 
coated  with  large  scales,  with  a  vessel 
near  it,  with  harpooners,  &c.,over  which 
is  the  observation  of  sailors  often  mis- 
taking a  whale  for  an  island,  thus  en- 
dangering themselves  by  attempting  to 
anchor  upon  it.  As  the  general  learning 
and  extensive  reading  of  our  great  poet 
are  so  well  known,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  he  was  conversant  with  the 


And  seems  a  moving  land,  and  at  hii 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out,  s 


We  are  not  inclined  to  recommend 
or  admire  a  rigid  and  nndeviatiDg 
accuracy  as  essential  to  the  poetical 
beauty  of  description.  We  do  not 
want  the  poulterer's  account  of  the 
bird  of  paradise,  or  such  a  close  cxm 
of  its  wmgs,  that  the  shades  may  lie 
matched  at  the  worsted  shoi».  Ac- 
cordingly, we-  do  not  enter  with  any 
intense  sympathy  into  the  sufferings 
of  the  entomologist,  in  beholding  his 
£ivourite  study  mutilated  by  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  poet  We 
think  that  a  general  truth  of  resem- 
blance will  frequently  acocnnplifih  all 
that  is  necessary,  whde  an  occasional 
exception  frt>m  Uie  prevailing  habits 
of  a  bird,  or  an  animal,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  excuse  the  poet  for  availii^ 
himself  of  the  variation.  For  exam« 
pie,  Mr.  Newell  thinks  that  Scott 
was  unacquainted  with  the  natural 
history  of  the  field-fare,  because  he 
says  that  she  formed  her  lowty  mst; 
whereas,  that  bird  neither  visits 
Great  Britain  in  the  summer,  nor 
breeds  there,  nor  builds  upon  the 

Sound.  But  the  assertion  of  Tanrd 
at  the  field-fiure  has  been  some- 
times known  to  build  in  ibk  king- 
dom is  quite  sufficient  to  authorke 
its  introduction  into  the  scenery  of 
the  ladif  of  the  Lake.  When  the 
more  imme^ate  nearness  to  scientific 
truth  increases  the  force  and  expres- 
sion of  the  image,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  poefs  duty  to  bor- 
row the  aid  of  the  naturalist.  Thus, 
when  Rogers  represented  the  bee  re- 
tracing her  path  to  the  hive  by  the 
scent  of  the  flowers,  he  lost  the  op- 
portunity of  displaying  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  giils  bestowed  upon 
this  wonderful  insect.  It  has 
shewn,  that  the  recq^^nitaon  of  home 
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lation  of  tbe  hive.  The  beauty  of 
the  poetical  allusions  is  in  no  degree 
affected  by  their  deviation  from  the 
fact  Now,  in  describing  another 
beautiAil  insect,  the  glow-worm,  the 
case  is  different,  as  may  be  easily 
gathered  from  Mr.  Neweil's  pleasing 
remarks : — 

"  Tbe  glow-worm  has  till  lately  been 
incorrectly  described,  and  some  of  the 
most  pleasing  facta  in  ita  economy  un. 
observed  or  unknown.  Sbakspeare,  in 
hia  Jli(<iitijiiiiier  Nieht's  Dream,  has  fallen 
ipto  an  error  which  hia  own  observation 
might  easily  have  corrected  : 

*  Tbe  honey  bags  steal  from  the  humble 
beea, 

And  for  night-tapers  cross  their  waxen 
thighs. 

And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's 
eyes.  * 

Act  iii.  te.  1. 

He  might  have  observed,  that  the  light 
proceeda  from  the  tail,  and  not  from  the 
head  of  the  insect  The  passage  is  faulty, 
alao  in  anodier  point,  not  so  obvious,  nor 
indeed  known  in  bis  time,  for  late  ex. 
periments  have  ahewn  that  the  substance 
affording  the  light,  and  here  poetically 
employed  in  lighting  fame's  tapers,  is 
incapable  of  innammation  if  applied  to 
tbe  flame  of  a  candle,  or  a  red.hot  iron. 
In  Hamlet,  he  again  introduces  this  in* 
sect,  but,  as  it  should  seem,  incorrectly,— 

'  The  glow-worm  shews  the  matin  to  be 
near, 

And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire.' 

The  fading  of  its  light  at  the  approach  of 
day  contradicts  a  curious  fact  mentioned 
by  White,  that,  by  observations  made  on 
two  glow-worms,  brought  from  a  field  to  a 
bank  in  thegarden,  they  appeared  toputout 
their  lamps  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
and  shine  no  more  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 
Ue  has  also  misUken  the  tex  of  the  insect 
bere ;  for  the  glow-worm  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  is  the  femali  insect, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a  dull,  earthy  brown  colour  in  tbe  up- 
per paru,  and  beneath  more  or  leas  tinged 
with  rose-colour,  with  the  two  or  three 
last  ioinU  of  the  body  of  a  pale,  whitiah, 
sulphur  colour,  with  a  very  slight  cast  of 
^een,  and  from  this  the  phosphoric  light 
proceeds.  It  is  emitted  from  the  larva 
and  pupa  also,  though  strongest  from  tbe 
complete  insect.  The  license  of  using 
xkAtoral  objects  in  either  sex  is  generally 
allowable  in  poetry,  except,  perhaps,  in 
such  as  is  strictly  descriptive.  Thomson, 
tberefore,  is  scarcely  justifiable  in  say- 


'  Along  the  crooked  lane,  on  every  hedge. 
The  glow-worm  lights  his  gem,  and 

through  the  dark 
A  moving  racUance  twinkles.' 

The  male  glow.worm  is  smaller  than 
the  female,  and  is  provided  both  with 
wings  and  wing-sheaths.  It  is  but  rarely 
seen,  and  it  seems  at  present  not  very 
clearly  determined  whether  it  is  lumi- 
nous or  not.  The  general  idea  among 
naturalists  has  been  that  it  is  not,  and 
that  the  splendour  exhibited  by  the  fe- 
male is  ordained  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting the  ma]e,.a  provision  full  of 
wonder  and  beauty,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  graces  of  poetry." 

Sometimes  the  very  accuracy  of 
the  poet  has  awakened  the  displeasure 
of  the  critic. 

" '  The  bittern's  bomb,  hoarse,  heavy 
dull.'  The  cry  which  the  bird  emits  in 
the  mornings  and  evenings  of  February 
and  March  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  bird  mserung  iu  bill 
into  a  reed,  and  then  blowing  through 

«  Then  to  the  water's  brink  she  laid  her 
head. 

And  as  a  bittern  bumps  within  a  reed.* 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath,  1. 195. 

"  Chancer,  in  his  corresponding  line, 
seems  to  follow  another  explanation  which 
has  been  given,  that  the  bittern  thrusts 
its  bill  into  mud  and  water,  and  after 
retaining  the  air  awhile,  suddenly  ex- 
pels it,-. 

'  And  as  a  bittare  bumbUth  in  the  mire.* 

**  Thomson  has  adopted  this  explana- 
tion,*— 

'  As  yet  the  trembling  year  is  uncon- 
firm'd. 

And  winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze. 
Chills  the  pale  morn  and  bids  his  driving 
sleets 

Deform  the  day  delightless ;  so  that 
scarce 

Tbe  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  en- 


gulph'd, 
To  shake  the  sounding  marsh.' 

"  The  sound  is  now  more  rationally 
believed  to  be  the  call  of  love,  uttered 
in  that  season  by  the  male,  in  order  to 
invite  the  female  to  bun.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  merely  the  expreasion  of 
amorous  desire,  for  it  is  heard  at  tlie 
period  of  the  harvest,  and  consecjuently 
long  after  the  period  of  reproduction." 

We  take  the  liberty  of  restoring 
Thomson  to  himself  iiuthe  M^word 


of  the  first  bne,  where 
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^th  in  critical  authority  to  find  a 
person  so  ingenious  as  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Neale  calling  the  attention  of 
his  audience  to  the  want  of  fideli^ 
and  the  harsh  inversion  of  the  bUl 
enguLphed,  In  a  similar  spirit  of 
presumptuous  blindness  he  censured 
the  epithet  vaecmt  in  the  following 
lines,  as  illustrative  of  Thomson's 
habit  of  loading  his  versification  with 
expletives,— 

'*  And  in  a  corner  of  the  buzzing  shade. 
The  houie-rdog  with  the  vacant  grey- 
hound lies 
Outstretched  and  sleepy.*' 

Whereas,  in  truth,  if  Landseer  were 
painting  a  greyhound  idly  bask- 
ing on  the  warm  grass,  or  by  the 
fiuin-door,  we  are  confident  that  the 
vacant  eve  would  be  the  expression 
most  sedulously  sought  to  be  com- 
municated. Perhaps  it  will  not  be 
uigust  to  claim  for  Thomson  very 
great  praise  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
observation.  His  quiet  saunterings 
through  the  knes  of  Twickenham 
and  Cniswick  were  not  unprofitably 
pursued.  This  accuracy  may  be 
traced  in  the  description  of  a  bird 
which  has  always  been  a  favourite 
with  the  poetical  pencil, — the  peu' 
cock,  Milton  and  Spenser  have  de- 
scribed it  with  much  splendour  of 
language,  but  with  deference  to  the 
popular  error  of  placing  its  beauty 
in  the  tail ;  Thomson,  however, 
avoids  the  mistake 

"  The  peacock  spreads 
His  every  coloured  glory  to  the  sun, 
And  aYirims  in  radiant  majesty  along,*' 

The  filct  is  sUted  by  Mr.  Newell, 
that  "  the  long  feathers  which  adorn 
these  birds  grow,  not  from  their  uro- 
pygium,  but  all  up  their  back.  A 

1,-   ^:jx*  a  ai  


ten  the  incident  of  the  dog  in  JRo- 
deric,  Moore  requested  the  opinion 
of  Byron  as  to  the  probability  of  this 
circumstance,  and  he  was  answered 
by  the  history  of  a  dog  which,  aller 
doting  on  the  poet  at  ten,  nearly  de- 
voured him  at  twenty,  in  defiance  of 
all  attempts  at  conciliatioiu  Perhaps 
the  Homeric  poems  exhibit  marks  of 
practical  acquaintance  widi  natural 
history  in  general,  and  do«  in  nar- 
ticuhir,  which  it  would  be  cuffieult  to 
equal  in  our  native  sdiool  of  vern- 
fiers.  One  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Odyssey  may  be  specially  noticed, 
where  Ulysses,  alarmed  at  the  ftuy 
of  the  assault,  sUs  doum^  at  the  tame 
tinte  droppim  his  stick  from  his  head. 
No  scholaruiip  could  ever  dear  up 
the  difficulty  of  this  action.  Bnt 
personal  observation  has  come  to  our 
aid,  and  the  agreeable  travels  of  Mr. 
Mure  in  Greece  enable  us  at  once  to 
explain  the  line.  Dining  one  day  at 
the  house  of  General  Gkirdon,  tnen 
oommander-in-chief  in  the  Morea, 
the  fierceness  and  number  of  the 
Greek  dogs  became  the  subject  of 
conversation ;  and  one  of  the  guests 
declared  that  he  knew  a  very  easy 
expedient  for  appeasing  their  fair. 
His  remedy,  as  related  almost  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mure,  is  the  follow- 
ing : — Having  lost  his  way  during  a 
solitary  journey  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  a  shelter  for  the  night  at  a  pas- 
toral settlement  by  the  road -side. 
The  sound  of  his  approaching  foot- 
steps was  a  signal  to  the  watdi-dogs 
who  rushed  upon  him  with  extreme 
ferocity  and  clamour,  and  his  position 
was  rapidly  assuming  a  perilous 
aspect,  when  an  old  snepherd  suc- 
ceeded in  pelting  ofi^  the  dogs,  ob- 
serving, in  reply  to  the  traveller's 
complunt,  that  he  tmght  to  hate 
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evHably  csose  a  renewal  of  the 
assault. 

Of  the  remaming  divisions  of  Mr. 
Newell*s  book,  we  have  been  most 
pleased  by  his  little  chapters  on  the 
Gossamer,  the  Ladybird,  and  the 
Chameleon.  The  eossamer  was  long 
considered  to  be  tne  product  of  dew 
^  evaporated,  or  rather  condensed  b^ 
the  sun's  heat  into  threads.**  In  this 
lig^t  it  is  described  by  our  poet«, 
mm  Spenser  to  Thomson,  and  pro- 
bably later.  Modem  science  has  now 
discovered  its  origin  in  the  toil  of  a 
minute  spider.  Beckstein  attributed 
the  gossamer,  that  covers  the  surfkce 
Of  our  fields  in  autumn,  to  a  species 
of  spider  so  minute  as  to  be  neturly 
imperceptible  to  the  unassisted  eye. 
His  description  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. It  is  not  before  the  middle  of 
Ociu>ber  that  the  fine  threads  become 
easily  visible,  but  they  requhre  the 
sun  to  shine  upon  them  before  the 
delicate  texture  can  be  seen.  Dar* 
win  has  well  described  the  appear- 
ance of  these  webs, — 

'*  So  iboot  the  spider  brood  at  breezy 
dawn. 

Their  glittering  net-work  o*er  the  au- 
tumnal lawn ; 

From  blade  to  blade  connect  with  cordage 
fine, 

Tho  unbending  grass  and  '  live  along 
theline."^ 

The  tremulous  movement  of  the 
goasamer,  in  the  dear  air  of  an  au- 
tiunnal  noon,  mxat  frequently  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  many 
rea^ders.  Mr.  Newell  quotes  a  letter 
to  the  celebrated  Bay,  in  which  the 
writer  mentions  his  discovery  of 
webe,  not  only  entangled  with  the 
pinnacles  of  York  Miiuter,  but  glit- 
tering fhr  above  them, — 

"  When  inclined  to  make  tbeu*  aerial 
exeursioos,  the  spider  ascends  some 
slight  eminence,  as  the  top  of  a  wall  or 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  turning  itself 
with  its  head  towards  the  wind,  ejects 
with  great  foroe  from  the  papilUs  of 
itm  abdomen  several  threads*  and,  rising 
from  its  station,  commits  itadf  to  tha 
gale,  and  is  thus  carried  far  beyond  the 
loftiest  towers,  and  enjovs  the  pleasures 
of  a  dearer  atmosphere. 

Their  descent  is  supposed  to  be 
effected  by  a  contraction  of  the  limbs 
and  a  dissolution  of  the  fine  cordage 
by  which  their  ascent  imd  progress 


The  mystery  of  the  Ladvbird  has 
vanished  with  the  charm  of  the  Gos- 
samer. No  future  Grose  will  treat 
of  it  among  the  pG|>ular  superstitions 
of  England.  The  Ladybird  has  even 
assumed  an  utilitarian  character,  and 
its  services  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  our  hop -growers. 
Among  Mr.  Newell*s  sketches  of 
birds,  we  have  been  gratified  with 
that  of  our  favourite,  the  Rook, 
which  seems  to  be  receiving  a  better 
character  ftrom  naturalists  every  year. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  the  enemy  and 
the  friend  of  the  farmer,  but  its  good 
deeds  preponderate.  K  the  rook 
feeds  upon  the  newly-sown  com,  he 
devours  also  the  gpnibs  and  worms* 
The  question  may  be  considered  to 
be  settled  bv  a  recent  experiment 
upon  some  large  farms  in  Devon- 
shire, where  a  general  bount]^  upon 
the  slaughter  of  rooks  speeculy  ac- 
complished the  ruin  and  extinction 
of  the  cawing  people.  But  the  result 
was  any  thingbut  satisfactory  to  the 
speculators.  During  three  successive 
years  the  failure  of  crops  was  decisive, 
and  an  importation  of  rooks  was  at 
length  resorted  to  as  the  only  method 
of  restoring  the  land  to  fertility. 
Hence,  among  agriculturiirts  lA  gene- 
ral, when 

*'  The  rooky  tribe  attend,  and  percb'd  at 
band 

Watch  the  moist  fiirrow  with  superior 
eye," 

the  spectacle  awakens  no  feeling  of 
displeasure. 

With  the  following  sketch  of  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  perplexing 
of  the  reptile  family,  we  must  bring 
our  remarks  to  a  conclusion : — 

"  The  chameleon  has  been  known  from 
all  antiouity,  and  has  been  \ouz  cele« 
brated  for  its  supposed  faculty  of  Hring 
upon  air,  and  changing  colour  according 
to  the  bodies  to  which  it  approximates. 
This  mistaken  supposition  has  found  its 
way  io  several  instances  into  poetryi— 

*  As  the  ehameleoo,  who  is  known 
To  have  no  colour  of  his  owd« 
But  borrows  from  his  neighboars'  hue 
His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue. 
And  struts  as  much  in  ready  li^ht 
Which  credit  gives  him  upon  sight.* 
pRioa. 

'  On  that  hope 
I  build  my  happiness,  I  live  upon  it, 

fTttnnTft*  Sir  Thnmus  Mart,  Act  ii. 
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"  Observation  at  the  present  duv  has 
done  justice  to  these  fablcSt  of  whicli  this 
animal  is  the  object.  The  colours  of  the 
chameleoQ  do»  in  fact,  change  with  equal 
frequenejr  and  rapidity ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  true  that  they  are  determined  hj 
those  of  sarrouoding  objects.  Their 
shades  depend  upon  the  volition  of  the 
animal,  on  the  state  of  its  feelings,  on  its 
good  or  bad  health,  and  are  besides  su- 
bordinate to  climate  and  to  sex.  It  was 
observed  by  Pliny  that  no  animal  was  so 
timid  as  the  chameleon;  and,  in  fact, 
having  no  means  of  defence,  and  being 
unable  to  secure  its  safety  by  flight,  it 
must  frequently  experience  internal  fears 
and  agitations  more  or  less  considerable. 
Its  epidermis  is  transparent,  its  skin  yel- 
low, and  its  blood  of  a  very  lively  bioe- 
violet  colour.  From  this  it  resnlu  that 
when  any  passion  or  impression  causes 
any  blood  to  pass  from  the  heart  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin  and  to  the  extremities, 
the  mixture  of  blue-violet  and  yellow 
produces  more  or  less  a  number  of  differ- 
ent shades.  Accordingly,  in  its  natural 
Slate,  when  it  is  free  and  experiences  no 
inquietudes,  its  colour  is  a  fine  green, 
with  the  exception  of  some  parts  which 
present  a  shade  of  retldish-brown  or 
g^eyisb-white.  When  in  anger,  its  co- 
lour passes  to  a  deep  blue-green,  to  a 
yellow-green,  and  to  a  grey  more  or  less 
blackish.  If  it  is  unwell,  its  colour  be- 
comes yellowish-grey,  or  that  sort  of 
yellow  which  we  see  in  dead  leaves. 
Such  is  the  colour  of  almost  dl  the  cha- 
meleons which  are  brought  into  cold 
countries,  and  all  of  which  speedily  die. 
In  genera],  the  colour  of  the  chameleon 
is  so  much  the  more  lively  and  variable 
as  the  weather  is  warmer,  and  as  the  sun 
shines  with  greater  brilliancy.  All  these 
colours  grow  weaker  during  the  night. 
Chameleons  live  on  insects,  and  princi- 
pally on  flies ;  they  seize  them  with  viva- 
city by  means  of  their  long  and  gluey 
tongues,  and  bruise  them  between  their 
paws.  Like  other  reptiles,  they  can  re- 
main for  months  without  eating,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  (hey 
live  on  air." 

ixr-  J    <■ 


poets.  Our  readers  will  have  under- 
stood that  we  approve  what  he  has 
d<»ie,  and  only  complain  of  what  be 
has  left  out.  Natiural  historv  has 
heen  the  most  n^lected  of  all  the 
varied  elements  of  the  poetical  cha- 
racter. There  is  exaggeration  in  the 
saving  of  Warton,  that  every  painter 
of  rural  scenery  since  Theocritus, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Thom- 
f  3n,  had  copied  from  the  Gredc  pas- 
toral ;  but  every  exaggeration  implies 
a  foundation  of  truth.  The  fittk 
essay  written  by  Aikin  and  inscribed 
to  Pennant,  was  one  of  the  eariiest 
efforts  to  display  and  recommend  the 
advantages  which  poetry  might  de- 
rive from  the  judicious  ap^iotkm  of 
natural  history.  But  we  must  dis- 
sent from  Aikin*s  assertion  that  no 
poet  before  Thomson  had  thought  of 
studying  the  fields  and  woods.  His 
own  euIo«nr  of  the  botanical  know- 
ledge of  Milton,  taking  that  word  in 
the  wide  sense  of  a  searching  observer 
of  nature,  refutes  the  restriction. 
The  selection  and  arrangonent  of  the 
plants  in  the  bower  of  £ve,  and  the 
zoological^  sketches  in  the  seventh 
book,  supply  unquestionable  evidence 
of  Milton*s  careful  inquiiy.  That 
he  has  left  some  errors  to  be  cor- 
rected by  modem  naturalists,  mav  be 
accounted  for  by  the  condition  of  the 
science  when  he  wrote.  In  particu- 
lar, we  conceive  his  descriptions  of 
birds,  above  all  the  lark  and  night- 
in|;ale,  to  be  in  eveiy  reroect  ad- 
mirable. The  lark  4611^1^  the  night, 
has  been  justiy  thought  to  represent 
very  vividljr  the  burst  of  mcMy 
with  which  it  welcomes  the  eariiest 
streak  of  dawn  upon  the  hori«m; 
while  the  walch-iower  in  the  skim 
must  recall  to  the  eye  of  every  one, 
who  has  walked  in  the  fields,  the  lA* 
peculiar  elevation  and  tranquil  sot- 
pension  in  the  air,  while  pndoom||; 
some  of  its  exquisite  notes.  IV? 
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THE  PRY0R8  BANK,  FULHAM. 


NEvruHO  in  trees  beneath  the  old 
tower  of  Fulham  Church,  which  has 
been  recently  so  judiciously  repaired 
by  Mr.  Greorge  Godwin,  there  may 
be  seen  from  Putney  Bridge  a  re- 
markable group  of  houses,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  will  be  con- 
jectored  from  a  passing  elance  to  be- 
loi^  to  the  Cockney  Gothic  tribe. 
This  house,  a  pet  kind  of  place  of  the 
Strawberry  Hill  class,  is  called  the 
Pryor*8  Bank,  and  its  history  can  be 
told  in  much  less  than  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  space  that  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  the  oVjects  of  interest  which 
it  contained  or  contains  would  occu- 
py. In  fact,  the  whole  edifice,  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  bed -rooms,  is  a 
museum,  arranged  with  a  view  to 
pictorial  effect ;  and  if  it  were  to  be 
called  "  the  Museum  of  British  An- 
tiquities** it  would  be  foimd  more 
worthy  of  the  name  than  the  na- 
tional institution  so  desi^pated. 
Rich  as  that  collection  is  in  the 
dassic  works  of  Italy  and  Greece  and 
the  mysterious  remains  (until  re- 
cently) of  ancient  Egypt;  specimens 


where  to  seek  for  the  necessary  in- 
formation. 

In  a  print,  published  about  forty 
years  since,  by  J.  Edington,  64 
Gracechurch  Street,  of 


FvLHAM  Church, 


as  seen  firom  the  river,  the  ancient 
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oeiving  and  entertaining  the  late  king, 
George  IV^  when  Pnnce  of  Wales. 
It  was  then  called 


Vine  Cottaoi/ 

and  having  been  disposed  of  b^  Mr. 
Porter,  beoune,  in  1813,  the  residence 
of  Lady  Hawarden  ;  and,  snbse- 
anentlj,  of  William  Holmes,  Esq., 
M.P.,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Bajlis  and 
Mr.  Lechmere  Whitmore  about  1834. 

By  them  a  luxurious  vine  which 
covered  the  exterior  was  cut  down, 
and  the  cottage,  named  after  it,  re- 
nhiced  by  a  modem  antique  house. 
Mr.  Bavlis  beine  a  true  antiquary, 
his  fl;ooa  taste  induced  him  to  reapect 
neglected  things,  when  remarkable  as 
works  of  art,  and  inspired  him  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Whitmore  with  the 
wi^  to  collect  and  preserve  some  of 
the  many  fine  specimens  of  ancient 
manufacture  that  had  found  theur 
way  into  this  country  from  the  Con- 
tinent, as  well  as  to  rescue  from  de- 
struction relics  of  old  England.  In 
the  monuments  ahd  carvmgs  which 
had  been  removed  from  dilapidated 
churches,  and  in  the  furniture  which 
had  been  turned  out  of  the  noble 
mansions  of  England— the  Halls** 
and  **  old  Places  —Mr.  Baylis  saw  the 
tangible  records  of  the  history  of  his 
country ;  and,  desirous  of  upholding 
such  memorials,  he  gleaned  a  rich 
harvest  from  the  lumber  of  brokers* 
shops,  and  saved  from  oblivion  arti- 
cles illustrative  of  various  tastes  and 
periods,  that  were  daily  in  the  course 
of  maoadamisation  or  of  being  con- 
sumed for  firewood. 


The  materials  thus  acquired  were 
freely  used  by  him  in  the  constructiott 
of  a  new  building  upon  the  site  of 
Vine  Cottage,  aad  adapted  with  con- 
siderable abJll;  but  when  neither 
the  vine  nor  the  cottage  were  in 
existence,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Baylis 
ridiculous  to  allow  a  misnomer  to 
attach  itself  to  the  spot.  After  due 
deliberation,  therefore,  respectingtbe 
situation  upon  a  delightful  bank  of 
gravel,  and  the  association  which  an 
assemblage  of  ecclesiastic  carvings 
and  objects  connected  with  ^  monkish 
memories,**  there  collected,  were  likely 
to  produce  upon  the  mind,  the  new 
house  was  styled  the  "  PTyor's  Bank.** 
But  however  characteristic  and  care- 
fully selected  this  appellation  mi^t 
have  been,  that  it  was  at  first  mis- 
understood or  misrepresented  by  the 
facetious  natives  of  Fulham  is  proved 
from  a  Putney  tradesman  inquiring 
to  what  extent  Messrs.  Pryoia*  bank 
would  discountgood  bills  I 

As  Horace  \^pole*s  villa  was  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Earl  of  Bath,  so  the 
charms  of  the  Pryor*s  Bank  have 
been  sung  in  the  last  new  ballad  on 
the  Fulham  regatta  ** — a/pn  d^espri 
circulated  at  an  entertainment  given 
by  the  hospitable  owners  in  1843 

"  Strawberry  HUl  has  pats'd  away. 
Every  bouse  must  have  its  day 
So  in  antiquarian  rank 
Up  sprung  here  the  Pryoi's  Bank, 
Full  of  glorious  tapestry,— 
Full  as  well  as  house  ean  be : 
And  of  earrings  old  and  quaint. 
Relics  of  some  mitre'd  saint, 

Tis  I  bate  to  be  per6dioo8 — 

T  is  a  boose  asoat  sacrilegioiis. 

Glorious,  glowing  painted  glas8> 
What  its  beauty  can  surpass  f 
Shrines  bedeck 'd  with  gems  we  see; 
Overhung  by  canopy 
Of  embroidered  curtains  rare — 
Wondrous  works  of  time  and  care  ! 
Up  stairs,  down  stairs,  in  the  ball, 
I'bere  is  something  great  or  small 
To  attract  the  curiooa  eye 
Into  it  to  rudely  pry. 

Here  some  niche  or  cabinet 

Full  of  rarities  is  set ; 

Here  some  picture-."  precious  bit'* — 

lliere's  no  time  to  dwell  on  it ; 

Bronaes,  china— all  present 

Each  their  own  sweet  blandialiraenf. 


*  Copied  from  a  picture  in  oil  in  the  possession  of  George  Bunnatt,  £aq.  of 
Fulham. 
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But  wbat  makes  our  pleasure  here, 
Is  oor  welcome  tod  our  cheer ; 
So  I'll  not  saj  one  bit  more,— 
Long  live  Baylis  and  Whitmore ! " 

To  convey  any  thing  like  a  com- 
plete idea  of  the  Pryor*8  Bank  and 
Its  treasures  would  require  more  re- 
search and  more  extensive  aid  from 
the  j^ndl  than  it  is  within  the  power 
of  a  journal  to  afford.  As  well  might 
the  morning  visitor  endeavour  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate  its  va- 
rious detuls,  as  a  sketch  like  the  pre- 
sent attempt  to  describe  every  point 
deserving  of  notice.    Indeed,  be  it 

rken  with  the  most  sincere  respect 
the  knowledge  and  taste  of  the 
collectors,  they  themselves  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  articles  they  have  accu- 
mulated and  endeavoured  to  appro- 
priate to  modem  purposes ;  for  they 
nave  sometimes  triflea  with  them  as 
with  worthless  toys,  satiated  by  the 
extent,  variety,  and  beauty  of  their 
extraordinary  acquisitions. 

This  may  read  like  the  inflated 
statement  of  an  auctioneer,  what  is 
vulgarly  called  "a  puff,**  but  it  is 
only  the  sober  truth,  which,  before 
entering  the  house,  we  wish  to  dis- 
enss  with  you,  gentle  reader,  in  a 

guiet  walk  along  the  garden-terrace, 
ived  to  its  verdant  slope  by  the 
brimming  Thames.  Suppose,  then, 
we  leave  those  beautinil  climbing 
plants  —  they  are  Chilian  creepers 
that  so  proAisely  wanton  on  the 
sunny  wall — and  turning  sharply 
round 


An  Ancle  of  thb  River  Front, 


cut  at  once,  by  the  roost  direct  walk, 
the  parties  who  in  luxurious  idle- 
ness nave  assembled  about 


The  Garden  Fountain; 

and,  lest  such  folk  should  attempt 
to  interrupt  us  in  our  sober  purpose, 
let  us  not  stop  to  see  or  admire  any 
thing,  until  we  reach  the  bay-win- 
dow summer-house  at  the  end  of  the 
terrace.  "  How  maCTificent  are  those 
chestnut- trees  !**  I  near  you  exclaim ; 
"  and  this  old  bay-window  ?" 

Ay,  this  summer-house  which  now 
shelters  us,  and  those  noble  balusters 
which  protect  the  northern  termination 
of  the  terrace,  how  many  thoughts 
do  they  conjure  up  in  the  mind! 
These  balusters  belonged  to  the 
main  staircase  of  Winchester  House. 
Do  you  remember  Winchester  House 
in  Broad  Street,  in  the  good  city  of 
London,  the  residence  of  the  loyal 
Paulets?'*  Perhaps  not.  There  is, 
however,  a  print  of  its  last  appear- 
ance in  the  GenUemarCs  Magazine 
for  April,  1839,  and  by  which  you 
will  at  once  identify  this  summer- 
house  as  the  bay-window  of  the 
principal  apartment.  Indeed  the 
editor  tells  you  that  "the  greater 
part  of  the  remaining  ornamental 
wood-work  has  been  purchased  bjr 
Thomas  Baylis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  is 
fitting  up  with  it  the  kitchen  and 
some  of  tne  new  rooms  of  his  house, 
Prior's  Bank,  Fulham," 

It  is  stated  in  the  same  magazine, 
that  in  1828  the  motto  of  the  Pau- 

letS*,   ATMBS    LOTAULTE,   WSS  tO  be 

seen  in  the  windows  of  the  principal 
apartment  on  the  first  floor,  in  yel- 
low letters,  disposed  in  diagonal 
stripes;  which  motto,  it  is  added, 
was  probahly  put  there  jb^MiPy^^ 
Marquis  of  \ra  SSffiHime 
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of  Charles  I.,  by  wbom  the  same  sen- 
tence was  inscribed  in  every  window 
of  his  residence  at  Basing  House,  in 
Hants,  which  he  so  K^lantly  de- 
fended against  the  rarliamenta- 
rians."* 

Now,  is  it  not  more  probable  that 
the  recollection  of  this  motto  in  the 
windows  of  his  paternal  mansjon, 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  co- 
loured glass,  indelibly  stamped  by 
sunshine  (or  daguerreotyped,  as  we 
should  now  term  it)  upon  the  youth- 
ful mind  of  the  gallant  marquis  those 
feelings  of  devoted  loyalty  which  in- 
fluenced his  future  conduct,  and  led 
him  to  inscribe  with  the  point  of  his 
diamond  ring,  the  same  motto  upon 
the  windows  of  Basing  House  P  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  many  of  the  panes  of 
fflass  which  bore  that  glorious  yellow 
letter  motto  in  Winchester  House, 
at  the  period  when  it  was  doomed  to 
be  taken  down,  are  preserved,  having 
been  with  good  taste  presented  to 
the  present  Marquis  of  Winches- 
ter; and  two  or  three  which  were 
overlooked  have  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  Lord  Augustus  Fitzclar- 
ence.  But  much  of  the  diamond- 
shaped  glass  in  this  bay-window,  as 
it  now  stands  w^n  the  terrace  of  the 
Pryor*s  Bank,  is  ancient,  and  very 
curious.  You  cannot  fail  to  remark 
the  quaint  window-latch,  termed 


"  A  Turn  Bucilb/' 

Had  we  time  to  linger  here,  how 
amusing  it  would  be  to  attemnt  to 


The  ihtgments  of  the  old  Royal 
Exchange,  with  a  Burmese  cross- 
l^gedidol  perched  thereon — the  urn 
to  me  memory  of  "  poor  Baikiuo  (* 
the  green  •house,  with  its  bilUard- 
table,  and  even 


An  Alcove, 

the  most  charming  spot  in  the  wide 
world**  to  talk  sentiment  in,  must  not 
detain  us  from  returning  to  another 
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waiiwootted  with  oak  and  lined  above 
with  arras.  This  is  separated  from 
the  inner  hall  by 


style  of  fitting-up  accords  with  that 
of  "bygone  days."  Look,  for  in- 
stance, towards  the 


An  Oak  ScRUif, 

which  was  usually  guarded  upon 
gala  nights  by  most  respectable 
"  Beef-eaters,"  who  required  the  pro- 
duction of  invitation  cards  from  all 
visitors.  They  permit  us  to  pass 
without  question ;  and  that  is  a  very 
proper  example  for  you  to  follow,  and 
a  good  reason  why  you  should  not 
question  me  too  closely : — 

"  Do  you  think  that  I 
Came  here  to  be  the  Fryer's  Bank  direc- 
tory r 

You  must  use  your  own  eyes,  and 
judge  for  yourself.  I  will  tell  you, 
however,  all  that  I  know  as  briefly 
as  possible,  and  point  out  whatever 
occurs  to  me  in  our  scamper,  for  a 
scamper  it  can  only  be  termed :  just 
such  a  kind  of  run  as  a  person  makes 
through  London  who  has  come  up 
by  railroad  to  see  all  its  wonders  in  a 
week.  But  I  cannot  allow  you  to  ex- 
amine so  closely  that  curiously  carved 
oak  chimney-piece  in  the  inner  hall, 
although  I  admit  that  it  may  be  as 
early  as  Henry  VIU.'s  time,  and 
those  interesting  old  portraits.  Where 
shall  we  b^n  ?  Tou  wish  to  inspect 
every  thing.  Suppose,  then,  we  com- 
mence with  the  kitchen,  and  steam  it 
up  stairs  to  the  dormitories,  going  at 
the  rate  of  a  high-pressure  engine. 

Yon  are  already  aware  that  the 
kitchen  was  panelled  with  oak  from 
the  drawing-room  of  Winchester 
House,  and  now  you  see  the  whole 


Kitchen  Window, 

and  you  will  find  that  the  various 
cupboards,  presses,  and  dressers — 
even  the  cooking  utensils — corre- 
spond; but,  although  modem  im- 
provements have  not  been  lost  sight 
of,  antique  forms  have  been  retained. 
Let  one  example  suffice,  that  of 


An  Ancient  Gridiron, 

of  beautiful  and  elaborate  workman- 
ship. 

The  history  of  the  plates  and 
dishes  displayed  in  this  kitchen  would 
afford  an  opportunity  for  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  nse  and  progress  of  the 
fine  arts  in  this  country,  as  they 
present  most  curious  and  important 
specimens  of  early  drawing,  painting, 
and  poetry.  The  old  English  plate 
was  a  square  piece  of  wwkJ,  which 
indeed,  is  not  quite  obsolete  at  the 
present  hour.  The  improvement 
upon  this  primitive  plate  was  a  cir- 
cular platter,  with  a  raised  edge; 
but  there  were  also  thin,  circular, 
flat  plates  of  beech -wood  in  use  for 
the  dessert  or  confection,  and  they 
were  gilt  and  painted  upon  one  side 
and  inscribed  with  pipus,  or  instruc- 
tive, or  amoroiti^tmtikbs;Miit|^io  the 


taste  of  the  society  in  which  they 
were  produced.  Such  circular  plates 
are  now  well  known  to  antiquaries 
under  the  name  of  "  roundels,"  and 
were  at  one  time  generally  supposed 
by  them  to  have  been  used  as  cards 
for  fortune-telling,  or  playing  with 
at  questions  and  answers.  More 
sober  research  into  their  origin  and 
use  shews  that  they  were  painted  and 
decorated  with  conventional  patterns 
by  nuns,  who  left  blank  spaces  for 
the  mottos,  to  be  suppliea  by  the 
more  learned  monks;  and  a  set  of 
these  roundels  generally  consisted  of 
twelve.  As  specimens  of  the  style 
of  these  mottos  about  the  time  of 
Heorv  VII.  or  VIII.  the  following 
may  be  taken : — 

SRbmsoebcr  tiKm  trabelcste, 
Itste,  Stotc,  l^ortf^c,  or  S6ottt|)c, 

Xcarm  n^bcr  to  loofcc 
%  p\itn  i^rsse  in  tl)t  moatW 

<'£n  fricntte  tf^cr  ps  ftattci)^, 
3En  men  iQttcU  tntftt, 
JS'^ooi^t  faQK  t^  uroffcr 
®^  be  offten  nnfnstc.'' 

There  are  many  sets  of  verses  for 
roundels  extant  in  manuscript,  and  a 
few  have  been  printed;  indeed,  it 
appears  likely  that  to  the  love  for 
this  species  of  composition  we  owe 
Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Paints  of 
Oood  Husbandry,  and  most  of  his 
other  admonitory  verses. 

After  the  Reformation  coloured 
prints  superseded  the  pamted  and 
manuscript "  poesies'*  of  the  nuns  and 
monks,  and  the  elder  De  Passe,  and 
other  artists  of  the  period  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.,  produced  a  variety 
of  oval  and  circular  engravings,  which 
were  pasted  upon  roundels  and  var- 
nished over.  The  subjects  generally 
selected  were  those  which  naturally 
arranged  themselves  into  a  set  of 
twelve,  as  the  months.  By  the  Puri- 
tans the  beechen  roundels  thus  de- 
corated were  regarded  with  especial 
dislike,  and  they  returned  to  the  use 
of  the  unadorned  trencher  and  "  Godly 
platter.''  When  "the  Merry  Mo- 
narch" was  restored  he  brouj^ht  over 


employed,  had  been  soooeaiAilly,  al- 
thougn  coarsely  imitated.  Aiid  it 
must  be  confessed  that  many  of  the 
old  Dutch  plates,  dishes,  and  bowls, 
upon  the  idtchen-shelves  of  Uie 
Pryor's  Book  deserve  to  be  admired 
for  boldness  of  design,  effective  com- 
binations of  colour,  and  the  manual 
dexterity  dispkyed  in  the  execution 
of  the  patterns.  The  superior  deli- 
cacy of  the  porcelain  of  China,  which 
about  this  tune  began  to  be  imported 
freely  into  England  from  the  East, 
caiued  it  to  be  preferred  to  the 
"  Dutch  ware,"  and  the  conaequeDee 
of  international  commerce  was,  that 
the  Chinese  imitated  European  de- 
vices and  patterns  upon  their  pme- 
lain,  probably  with  the  view  ol  ren- 
dering the  article  more  acceptable  in 
the  Dutch  and  English  markets. 
But  while  the  Chinese  were  imi- 
tating us  we  were  copying  their  style 
of  art  in  the  pottenes  of  Stafibrd- 
shire,  with  the  commercial  manufac- 
turing ad  vantage  given  by  the  power 
of  transferring  a  print  to  the  day 
over  the  production  of  the  same 
effect  by  means  of  the  pencil,  an  idea 
no  doubt  suggested  by  our  roundels 
of  Charles  the  First's  time,  and  which 
process  became  of  the  same  relative 
importance  as  printing  to  manuscript 
This  was  the  origin  of  our  common 
blue -and -white  plate,  or  what  is 
known  as  "the  willow  pattern," 
where 

*'  Walking  tbroagh  their  groves  of  treet, 
Blue  bridges  and  blue  rivers. 
Little  tbink  those  three  Cbinefle 
Ihey'll  soon  be  imash'd  to  abiven.** 

The  popularity  of  this  porcelain 
pattern  must  not  be  ascribed  to  su- 
perior beauty  or  cheapness,  for  to  the 
eye  of  taste  surely  a  pure  plain  white 
plate  is  infinitelv  superior  to  an  un- 
feeling copy  of  a  Chinese  pagoda, 
bridge,  and  willow-tree  "in  blue 
print."  The  fact  is  that  t  he  bugbear 
of  a  vulgar  mind — "  ftshion" — long 
rendered  it  imperative  upon  every 
ffood  housewife  uid  substantial  hoose- 
nolder  to  keen  un  a  certain  dinner- 
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portiofnate  expeme  and  difficnlt^ 
really  to  replace  the  same  unless  it 
happened  to  he  of  "  the  blue  willow 
pattern.**  The  practice,  however,  of 
using  for  the  dessert-service,  plates  of 
Worcester  china  painted  by  hand, 
and  the  execution  of  many  of  which 
as  works  of  art  call  for  our  admira- 
tioti  as  much  as  any  enamel,  created 
a  taste  for  forming  what  are  called 
harlequin  sets,  among  which  if  a  few 
plates  happen  to  be 

*'  Smashed  to  shiverB'* 

the  value  of  the  whole  set  is  only  pro- 
portionately depreciated,  and  what 
has  been  broken  may  perhaps  be  ad- 
vantageously replaced. 

Na^,  don't  yawn !  If  you  like, 
we  will  return  to  the  inner  hall,  and 
from  it  at  once  enter  the  library,  or 
In^kfast-room. 

What  are  you  about?  You  should 
not  have  touched  so  thoughtlessly 
that  "brass  inkstand,"  as  you  caii 
it.    It  is  actually 


A  Pix, 

or  holy  box,  which  once  contained 
the  host,  and  was  considered  "  so 
sacred,  that  upon  the  march  of  armies 
it  was  especially  prohibited  from 
theft.**  We  are  told  that  Henry  V. 
delayed  his  army  for  a  whole  day  to 
discover  the  thief  who  had  stolen 
one.  Yoa  may  admire  the  pictures 
as  much  as  you  please ;  they  are  odd 
and  hard-looking  portraits  to  my  eye ; 
but  they  are  historically  curious,  and 
clever,  too,  for  their  age.  Could  j;ou 
only  patiently  listen  to  a  discussion 
upon  the  characters  of  the  originals 
OT  the  portraits  that  have  hung  upon 
these  walls,  or  the  vdumes  that  have 
filled  these  shelves ;  you  might  gain 


a  deeper  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart  than,  perhaps,  you 
would  care  to  be  instructed  by. 
There  were  in  the  next  room — the 
dining-room  —  into  which  we  may 
proo^  when  you  please,  for  only 
by  a 


SUUINO  DuOK 

between  the  library  and  dining-room 
are  they  separated  —  such  pictures! 
an  unouestionable  "  Henry  VIII.,** 
by  Holbein ;  a  "  Queen  Mary,**  by 
Lucas  de  Heere,  from  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Dent ;  and  a  glorious 

Elizabeth,**  that  had  belonged  to 
Nathaniel  Rich  of  Eltham,  who  we 
know  from  the  particulars  of  sale  that 
were  in  the  Augmentation  Office,  was 
the  purchaser  of  Eltham  Palace, 
when  disposed  of  by  the  parliament 
after  the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  and  we 
also  know  from  Strype*s  Annals  of  the 
Refarmaiianj  that  Elizabeth  visited 
Eltham  and  passed  some  days  there 
in  1569,  and  that  she  made  her 
vourite  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  keeper 
of  the  royal  palace  there. 

"  You  should  not  disturb  those 
books ;  you  will  look  in  vain  for  the 
publication  of  George  ni.*s  **  Illus- 
tration of  Shakspeare,**  and  corrected 
in  the  autograph  of  the  king  for  a  se- 
cond edition.  How  remarkable  are  the 
opinions  entertained  by  his  Majesty 
respecting  Doctors  Johnson  and 
Franklin,  and  how  curious  are  some 
of  the  notes !  This  book  is  the  true 
history  of  his  reign,  and  would  be 
worth  to  us  fifty  black-letter  Caxtona. 
Mr.  Thorpe  of  Piccadilly  can  tell 
you  all  about  it.  Oh,  never  mind 
that  manuscript  in  its  old  French 
binding,  and  those  exquisitely- 
wrought  silver  clasps^^d  dear  old 
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and  look  around  you  for  five  xniniita. 
Thb  chair  Mr.  Baylis  picked  up  in 
Lincoln,  and  the  curtains  beside  H; 
they  came  from  Strawberry  HUly  and 
are  of  genuine  Spitalfields  damasL 
There  is  no  such  damask  to  be  had 
now.  Eighty  years  ago  were  these 
cartains  manufactured,  and  yet  they 
are  in  most  excellent  condition.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  Gothic  oak 
panelling  around  us  originally  formed 
the  back  of  the  stalls  in  the  beautiiiil 
chai>el  of  Magdalen  CoUqge,  OxfonL 
During  the  late  repairs  this  panelliD|; 
was  removed  and  sold.  Mjich  of  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  for  Hatfield  House,  and 
the  remainder  Mr.  Baylis  bou^t 
More  of  the  oak  panelling  in  the 
room,  especially  the  daboratdj- 
wrought  specimens  and  the  rich 
tracery  work,  have  been  obtained 
from  Canterbury  Cathedral,  York 
Minster,  St  Maiy*8  Coventry,  sod 
other  churches. 


Horace  Walpole*s  books.  We  must 
enter  the 

DiNINO-ROOM. 

Here  sit  down  in  this 


Monastic  Chair, 
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sideboard,  with  its  canopy  of  oak, 
assimilates  with  the  fitting  of  the 
room,  and  had  upon  its  snelTes  a 
glittering  display  or  ancient  glass  and 
early  plate.  Salvers  and  cups  of  sin- 
gular lorms  and  beautiful  shapes  arose 
proudly  up,  one  above  the  other, 
with  dishes  of  Raphaelle  ware  beneath 
them.  But  I  cannot  help  seeing  that 
the  steel-clad  knight,  who  Keeps 
guard  in  a  recess  by  the  sideboani. 


attracts  more  of  your  attention.  The 
effigy  is  an  excellent  suit  of  fluted 
armour  of  Henry  Vll.th's  time ;  and 
in  the  opposite  recess,  those  huge 
drinking-vessels  are  only  an  honest 
old  English 


Lkathern  Black  Jack  and  an 
Iron  Jug  ; 

the  former  from  St  Cross,  Winchester, 
the  hater  from  the  castle  of  some  Ger- 
man baron,  andiUl  of  feudal  character. 


As  for  the  other  relics  in  the  din- 
ing-room, I  will  only  particularise 
two  or  three  more ;  and  they  are  a 
pair  of  round  and  solid  well-carved 
pendents  from  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  which 
have  been  removed  from  their  original 
station  immediately  over  the  tomb  of 
Shakspeare ;  and  are  now,  as  you  see, 
inverted  and  used  here  as  foot-stools. 

*'  Think  of  that,  Master  Brooke!*' 

The  other  relic  is  that  matchless  piece 
of  sculptured  oak  which  represents 
the  Emperor 


the  size  of  life  (five  feet  six  inches  in 
height),  and  which  was  brought  from 
Aix  la  Chapelle  by  the  late  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor.  What  may  have 
been  its  former  history  I  cannot  tell 
you,  but  it  resembles  in  execution 
the  exquisite  Gothic  figures  m  the 
chimney-piece  of  the  tovm-hall  at 
Bruges. 

Are  you  willing  to  forsake  the 
thoughtful  soberness  of  antioue  oak- 
paneUing  for  the  tinsel  of  Venetian 
gold  and  the  richness  of  Genoa  vel- 
vet, Florentine  tapestry,  and  Persian 
arras  ?  K  so,  we  will  ascend  to  the 
drawing-rooms  and  gallery.  But 
stay  a  moment  and  permit  this  lady 
and  oddlv-dressed  gentleman  to  pass 
us  on  their  exit  from  the  gallery, 
where  they  have  been  rehearsing 
some  charming  entertainment  for  the 
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eveninff,  or  getting  up  some  piece  of 
fancifu!  mummery  to  amuse  the  idle 
guests  who  have  congr^ted  around 
the  garden  fountain.  The  light  is 
not  lavourahle  for  seeing  all  the  pic- 
tures that  deserve  inspection  on  the 
staircase— you  had  hetter  ascend ;  and 
now  having  reached  the 


Hkao  of  the  Semi-staikcasb, 


our  course  is  along  this  lobby  to  the 
opposite  door-way,  which  is  that  of 

The  Dm  wing- room. 

Let  us  enter  at  once,  and  in  our 
tour  of  the  Pryor*8  Bank  r^^ard  the 
ante-dra¥ring-room  as  a  kind  of  mid- 
dle or  passage-room,  belonging  either 
to  the  gallery  or  the  drawing-room. 
I  admit  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
house,  which,  however,  is  very  sim- 
ple, appears  puzzling  at  first;  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  senses  are 
often  deceived,  from  mirrors  here  and 
there  being  so  judiciously  arranged, 
that  thejr  reflect  at  happy  angles  ob- 
jects which  would  otherwise  escape 
observation.   It  is  impossible  to  con- 


Obibl  Window  looking  on  the 
BisiiOP*8  Walk  1 

Now  if  it  were  not  for  that  richly 
gilt 


Venetian  Table, 

the  companion  to  which  is  in  the 

possession  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  i 

we  might  have  an  excellent  view  of  ' 

that  magnificently  embellished  recess,  i 

upon  the  merits  of  which  Mr.  Bajrlis  I 
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Tapestribd  Recess. 


The  canopy  and  seats  of  which,  and 
the  three  otner  recesses  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, are  fashioned  out  of  the 
remains  of  a  large  throne  or  dais 
brought  from  Florence,  and  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Medici  family. 
The  materials  are  of  the  richest  possi- 
ble kind,  being  flowers  of  floss  silk 
upon  a  ground-work  of  gold  thread, 
interspersed  with  silver.  The  effect 
produced  by  this  combination  is  gor- 
geous in  the  extreme.  And  those 
figures  ?"  That  nearest  the  eye  is  a 
statue  of  the  Emperor  Budolph  of 
Hapsburgh,  admirably  carved  in  oak, 
the  armour  is  of  silver  damasked  with 
gold.  The  other  figure,  and  a  corre- 
sponding one  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  represent  Gothic  queens, 
whose  robes  have  been  restored  in 
the  illuminated  style  of  decoration. 
**  And  the  tapestry  in  the  recess?" 
Listen  to  what  ^ir.  Baylis  is  savins. 
**  Thinking  over  it,"  remarked  Su: 
Bulwer  Lvtton  to  me,  "  I  have  very 
little  doubt  but  that  my  guess  was 
right — that  the  fisherman  is  meant 
for  Antony  and  the  lady  for  Cleo- 
patra ;  it  was  a  favourite  story  in  the 
middle  ages,  how  Antony,  vrishing 
to  surprise  Cleopatra  with  his  success 
in  angling,  employed  a  diver  to  fix 
fishes  on  his  hook.  Cleopatra  found 
bim  out,  and,  in  turn,  employed  a 
diver  of  her  own  to  put  waggishly  a 
salt  (sea)  fish  on  his  hook/'  The 


story  is  in  Plutarch,  and  the  popula- 
rity of  the  anecdote  may  be  seen  by 
theuseShakspearemakesofit.  Char- 
mian  says, — 

"  T  wa*  meny  wben 
You  wagered  on  your  angling;  when 

your  diver 
Did  ^11^  a  salt  fith  on  hii  hook,  which  ho 
Withfervtncy,  drew  up*** 

It  is  no  doubt  correctly  conjectured 
by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  that  many 
subjects  in  tapestry  (not  Scriptural) 
have  their  explanation  in  Plutarch, 
the  fashionable  classic  source  of  tale 
and  legend  for  our  fathers  of  the 
middle  ages.  Shakspeare,  it  need 
scarcely  ^  observed,  depends  on  him 
for  all  his  classic  plots ;  and  he  was 
no  less  a  favourite  on  the  Continent 
than  with  us.  If  you  observe  the 
attitude  and  expression  of  Cleopatra, 
for  so  we  will  consider  her,  ^ou  will 
perceive  that  there  is  something  im- 
pressive, as  well  as  smiling,  about  her 
which  would  suit  the  words  she  is 
supposed  to  have  uttered,  when  she 
had  laughed  sufficiently  at  the  trick 
she  played  him,  and  which,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  ran  thus, 
"  Leave  fishing  to  us  smaller  poten- 
tates ;  your  angling  should  be  for 
cities  and  kingdoms. 

Every  article  of  the  furniture 
merits  your  attention.   Here  is 


A  Venetian  Cuair, 


It  is  one  of  a  set  of  twenty-six,  with 
a  sofa,  brought  firom  the  Gradenigo 
Palace,  and  is  carved  and  gilt  M 
over, — the  back,  and  seat,  and  cush- 
ions for  the  arms,  being  Genoa  red 
velvet.    Fourteen  of  these  chairs, 


*  Antony  and  Cleopatia,  act  ii.  sc.  5.  i 
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with  the  sofa,  are  in  this  room ;  the 
other  twelve  were  purchased  by  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Vases  of  Dresden  China,  marque- 
tene  tables^  and 


A  Sbrinf 

of  gilt  carved  work  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  reflected  in  mirrors  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  dazzle  the  senses;  and 
its  ceiling  studded  with  blue  and  gold 
pendants,  and  its  walls  all  painted 
over  with  quaint  devices  like  the 
pages  of  a  missal.  Indeed  the  draw- 
mg-room  of  the  Pryor's  Bank  seems 


A  Florentine  Cabivxt, 

of  mosaic  work  in  lapis  lazuli,  pietra 
dura,  topaz,  agates,  &c. ;  chain 
which  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
and  among  other  pictures,  an  un- 
doubted  one  by  Janssen,  of  ^  Charles 
IT.  dancing  at  the  Hague,**  must  not 
detain  us,  although  it  be  a  duplicate 
of  the  celebrated  picture  in  the  poaes- 
sion  of  her  Majesty,  with  which  the 
history  of  this  is  completely  Mfwjft^^ 
both  having  been  purchased  Ihmithe 
same  individual  at  the  same  perM. 

And  that  portrait  of  Eliaibedi  T 
It  was  given  by  Charles  IL  to  Jndge 
Twysden.  "And  that  other  por- 
trait?** Yes,  it  is  Lord  Monteagle; 
not  of  Exchequer  documentaiy  fiune, 
but  of  Gunpowder  Plot  notorietj. 
And  there  are  portraits  of  Katharine 
of  Aragon  and  Prince  Arthur  from 

Ci-^^U^..^  XIZU       T  '.s^  1  
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snd  look  upon  the  ante-room  through 
the 


PRITATS  EnTRANCX, 

and  in  another  second  we  might  be 
within  the 


who  is  8tnd3ing  with  ao  much  atten- 
tion the  part  she  has  undertaken  to 
enact,  and  look  up  as  to  the  com- 
parative height  of  tne  window  at  the 
top  compartments  made  up  of  ancient 
painted  glass,  charged  with  the  arms 
of  some  of  the  medieval  kings  of 
England,  amon^  which  you  cannot 
fail  to  notice  those  of  Richard  m. 
Those  two  elaborately- wrought  lan- 
terns which  depend  from  the  groined 
ceiling,  formerlv  hung  in  the  Gothic 
conservatory  of  Carlton  House,  and 
the  recesses  of  the  walls  are  adorned 
with  eleven  full-len£^h  portraits  of 
kings  and  queens  of  Spain  painted 
upon  leather. 

Look  at  those  ebony  and  ivory 
couches,  and  this  ebony  chair,  from 
which  justice  was  formerly  meted  out 
by  the  Dutch  and  English  rules  to 
the  Cingalese ;  and  see  here  this  great 
chair,  so  profusely  carved  and  cush- 
ioned with  rich  black  velvet  worked 
with  gold.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 


Bat-Wikdow  of  thb  Gallery  ; 


£l£C1oral  Coronation  Chair 
OP  SAXONr, 

and  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  that 
agreeable  periodical  the  Builder  is 
1620.    The  armorial  bearinfls  em* 
broidered  upon  the  back  would  pro- 
bably settle  the  question,  but  I  know 
little  of  foreign  heraldry  beyond  the 
fitAi  f>iof  anffi/tionf  nffpntion  in  not 
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There  hangs  against  the  wall 


in  its  curious  frame  of  needlework. 
Oh  I  You  wish  to  take  a  peep  at 
yourself  in  Nelly*8  looking-glass? 
Odds,  fish !  mind  you  do  not  overset 
that  basset  table  of  Japan  manufac* 
ture — another  Strawberry  Hill  relic. 
Now,  are  you  satisfied  P  Those  beau- 
tiful enamels,  and  that  charming 
Bermudian  brain  stone,  the  wonderfm 
network  of  which  infinitely  exceeds 
the  finest  lace  P  Well,  I  must  ad- 
mit that  some  philosophy  is  required 
to  feel  satisfied  when  revelling  among 
the  ornaments  of  palaces,  the  trea- 
sures of  monasteries,  and  the  decora- 
tions of  some  of  the  proudest  man- 
sions of  antiquity ;  and  did  we  not 
turn  our  eyes  and  regard  the  in- 
finitely superior  works  of  Nature, 
alike  bountifully  spread  before  the 
poor  and  the  nch  man,  the  heart 
might  feel  an  inward  sickening  at  the 
question. 

Thou^  within  the  walls  of  the 
Pryor*s  Bank,  or  any  other  human 
habitation,  all  that  is  rich  in  art  may 
be  assembled,  without  the  wish  to 
turn  these  objects  to  a  beneficial  pur- 
pose, they  become  only  a  load  of 
care;  but  when  used  to  exalt  and 
refine  the  national  taste,  they  confer 
an  immortality  upon  the  possessor, 
and  render  him  a  benefactor  to  his 
species ;  when  used,  also,  as  accesso- 
ries to  the  cultivation  of  kindlv  sym- 
pathies and  the  promotion  of  social 
enjoyment,  they  are  objects  of  public 
utility.  The  revival  of  old-fashioned 
Eng^lish  cordiality,  especially  at 
Christmas,  had  been  always  a  fa- 
vourite idea  with  the  owners  of  the 
Pryor*8  Bank,  and  it  is  now  six  years 


since  they  gave  an  oitertammeDt 
which,  like 

«•  O'Roarke*!  noble  feast,  will  ne'er  be 
forgot 

By  those  who  were  there  or  those  who 
were  not." 

They  were  fortunate  in  securing  the 
aid  of  Theodore  Hook,  of  pleasant — 
and,  alas  I  of  painful  memory,  who 
was  their  neighbour,  with  that  of  some 
other  friends  and  acquaintances,  who 
thoroughly  entered  mto  the  whim  of 
recalling  olden  times  by  the  enact- 
ment of  masques  and  other  mum- 
meries. 

Hook,  in  his  manuscript  journal  of 
Thursday,  the  26th  December,  18S9, 
notes  that  he  was  engaged  to  dine 
with  Lady  Quentin  at  Kew^ — 

"Weether  dreadful,  so  resolved  lo 
write  her  an  excuse  end  came  home  in 
coach  etrlj,  so  up  to  Bajlie's,  where  I 
was  asked  to  dine.  Tbej  came  here  and 
we  walked  up  together ;  so  to  rehearsal, 
and  then  back  again  to  bed.** 

Hook*s  letter,  in  a  feigned  hand,  to 
Mr.  Baylis  upon  this  occasion  ran 
thoa:— 

"  Sir,— Circnmstancis  hoeipg  too  ^ 
Fox  hand  wtther  in  Luiinun  as  iodeied 
roe  of  goen  two  Q.  wherefor  hif  yew 
plese  i  nam  reddy  to  cum  to  re-ertal  twe 
nite,  in  ten  mionits  hif  yew  wil  lett  the 
kal-boy  hof  yewer  tbeeler  bring  me  wod 
— if  you  kant  reed  mi  riten  ax  Mister 
Kroften  Kroker  wich  his  a  Hanty  qneenra 
like  yeweraelf  honly  bee  as  bin  longer 
hatit         Yewers  two  kommaod. 

Tee  Use  Cob. 
'*  MatUr  Bailies  htiquit§. 

Manger  hof  thee, 
T.TLP.B.  and  halto  Proper  riettr  Afretf.^ 

On  Saturday,  Hook  records  in  hb 
Diary  his  having  refused  his  '^firmest 
friend's  command'*  that  he  should 
dine  with  him, — **  because,**  writes 
Hook,  I  cannot  on  account  of  the 
things  to  be  done  at  Pryor*s  Bank." 

Of  the  memorable  Monday,  the 
dOth  of  December,  Hook  notes, — 

"  To-day,  not  to  town,  up  and  lo  Bey- 
lis's ;  saw  preparations.  So  back,  wrote 
a  litde,  then  to  dinner,  afterwards  to 
dress;  so  to  Pryor's  Bank,  there  meek 
people,.— Sir  George  and  Lady  W bit- 
more,  Mrs.  Stopford,  Mrs.  Nugent,  tbe 
Bully's,  and  various  others,  to  the  amooot 
of  150.  I  acted  tbe  Great  Frost  with 
considerable  effect  Jerdan.  Planch^,  Ni> 
cbols,  Holmee  and  wife.  Lane,  CroAen 
Croker,  Giffaid,  Barrow.  The  Whit- 
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on  weu,  ' 

The  part  of  the  Great  Frost  to 
which  Hook  alludes  was  in  a  masque, 
written  for  the  occasion,  and  printed 
and  sold  in  the  rooms,  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund ; 
and  among  the  record  of  miscel- 
laneous benefactions  to  this  most 
admirable  charity  are  registered, — 
"Christmas  masouers  and  mummers 
at  the  Pryor's  Bank,  Fulham,  the 
scat  of  Thomas  Baylis,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
and  William  Lechmere  Whitmore, 
F5.A.  (\S40}  SL  I2s.  6^."  Thus 
carryii^  out  in  deed  as  well  as  act 
the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  season. 

What  little  plot  there  was  in  this 
production  had  reference  to  the  sea- 
son, the  house  in  whidi  it  was  per- 
formed, and  temporary  events,  ^go- 
met,  an  imn,  most  piquantly  per- 
sonified by  Mr.  John  Barrow,  opened 
the  affidr  in  a  moralising  strain 
prophetically  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

After  stating  who  and  what  he 
WW,  be  starts 

"  But  I'm  all  over  wonder. 
Sorely  the  kitchen  mast  be  somewhere 
under? 

But  Where's  the  room  1— the  matchless 

little  chamber. 
With  its  dark  ceiliug  and  its  light  of 

amber — 

That  fmry  den,  by  Price's  pencil  drawn, 
EnehantmentVdwelling.placel  Tisgooe 

— 'tis  gone ! 
llie  times  are  changed,  I  said,  and  men 

grown  frantic, 
Some  cross  in  steamboats  o*er  the  Tsst 

Atkintic; 

Some  «  hirl  on  rail-roads,  and  some  fools 
there  are 

Who  book  their  places  in  the  pendant 
car 

or  the  great  Nassau -.monstrous,  big 
balloon ! 

Poor  lunatics  !  they  think  they'll  reach 
the  moon. 

AH  onward  rush  in  one  perpetual  fer- 
ment, 

{  No  rest  for  mortals  till  they  find  inter- 
I  ment ; 

I    Old  England  is  not  what  it  once  has  been , 


To  seek  repose,  and  rest  toy  wearied 
shanks; 

Here,  on  the  grass,  where  once  I  could 
recline, 

Like  a  huge  mushroom  springs  this  man- 
sion fine. 

Astounding  work!  but  yesterday  'twas 

building ; 

And  now  what  armour,  carving,  paint- 
ing gilding  • 
Vexed  as  1  am,  yet  loth  to  be  uncivil, 
I  only  wish  the  owner  at  the  " 

Father  Thames  (Mr.  Giffard),  who 
had  been  slumbering  between  two 
painted  boards,  respectively  inscribed 
^^MiDDUssBX  coDNTT  bank"  and 
^  suBRBT  BAHK,*'  and  surrouudcd  by 
flower -pots  filled  with  bulrushes 
and  sed^  roused  by  the  intended 
imprecation  upon  their  host,  here 
interrupted  Egomet,  and  entered  into 
a  long  dialogue  with  him,  in  which 
he  detailed  all  his  grievances  so  far 
as  ffas  and  steam  were  concerned. 
At  length  he  feels  the  influence  of 
Hook  as  "the  Great  Frost,"  who 
turns 

<*  The  old  blackguard  to  solid  ice." 

Upon  which  Egomet's  remark  was, 
that,— 

'*  The  scene  to  Oxford  shifted  in  a  trice  is, 
This  river  god — no  longer  Thames,  but 
Isis." 

Father  Christmas  then  appeared 
with  a  long  speech  about  eating, 
drinking,  and  making  merry,  and 
the  wondrous  power  that  a  good  fire 
and  a  cheerful  ^lass  have  upon  the 
heart.  Beholdine  "poor  Thames 
a-cold  ** — "  an  icy,  neartless  river  " — 
the  question  follows, — what 

**  do  I  the  matter  see  t 
I'll  thaw  you  soon— begone  to  Batteraea, 
There  let  thy  icebergs  float  in  Chelsea 
Reach." 

The  Great  Frost,  too,  after  much 
buflbonery,  turns  himself  into 

"  A  pleasant  fall  of  fleecy  snow," 

which  he  effected  by  the  vigorous 
use  of  the  kitchen  drudging-hox, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  flour,  there- 
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ment,**  in  which  a  contest  between 
*Uhe  Blue  Knight  (Mr.  Lechmere 
Whitmore),  and  "  the  Yellow  Knight" 
(Mr.  Baylis),  each  mounted  upon 
hobby-horses,  was  most  fiercely  ex- 
ecuted. Nor  was  the  Giant  Cormo- 
ran  (fourteen  feet  in  height),  nor 
the  Queen  of  Beauty,  nor  the  Dragon 
Queen,  wanted,  to  complete  the  chi- 
valry of  this  burlesque  upon  the 
memorable  meeting  at  Eglinton. 
The  fan  which  now  b^ame 

'*  fast  tDd  furioas/' 

and  to  which  an  impudent,  but  most 
ai^using  jester,  nuunly  contributed, 
was  checKed  only  by  the  announce- 
ment of  supper;  and  as  the  guests 
descended  the  stahrs  from  the  sal- 
lery,  or  assembled  on  the  lobby,  uey 
beheld  their  cheer  borne  in  proces- 
sion from  the  kitchen,  headed  by  a 
militanr  band,  and  a  herald-at-arms. 
A  cook,  with  his  cap  and  apron  of 
snowy  whiteness,  placed  a  boards  head 

"  Bedeck'd  with  bays  and  rosemRry,"  ' 

ujpon  the  table ;  then  came  two  an- 
cient halberdiers,  followed  by  a  serv- 
ing man  in  olden  livery,  carr3dng  the 
wassail-bowl;  then  another  bendd 
in  his  tabbard,  and  servitors  with 
Christmas-pie,  and  brawn,  and  soup, 
and  turkey,  and  sirloin  of  beef,  and 
collard  brawn,  whereof  was  an  abund- 
ant supply,  and  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent dimensions.  Father  Christmas, 
carving-knife  in  hand,  and  belted 
with  mince- pies,  and  his  attendant 
Egomet,  with  followers  bearing  holly, 
ivy,  and  miseltoe,  brought  up  the 
rear.  Then  was  sung  "  beautifully,'* 
as  Hook  notes,  by  four  voices,  Uie 
Oxford  diant  of 

The  boar's  bead  in  hand  bear  I." 


And  here  we  must  drop  the  cur- 
tain for  the  present,  but  not  without 
stating  that  several  of  the  guests 
felt  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening 
so  warmly,  that  it  was  in  long  debate 
among  them  what  suitable  acknow- 
ledgement in  recollection  of  it  should 
be  made  to  Mr.  Baylis  and  Mr. 
Whitmore;  and,  that  the  actors  in 
the  masque  presented  these  gentle- 
men with 


An  Ancibkt  Cuaktsr  Horn, 

which  had  belonged  to  the  Pidmd 
family,  and  their  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure.  The  height  <^  this 
horn,  which  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  Highland  bnflalo,— animal 
said  to  be  extinct  nearl;^  300  years, 
is  one  foot  two  inches,  its  length  is 
one  foot  six  inches,  its  width  at  the 
top,  five  and  a  half  inches ;  and  it  is 
capable  of  containing  one  gallon. 

Upon  this  most  gratifying  memo- 
rial to  the  owners  of  the  Pryoar's 
Bank,  of  the  esteem  created  by 
iheir  hospitality,  suitable  inscriptioiis 
were  placed  by  the  donors,  wiUi  the 
motto: — 

"09t|CIc  J!^hamt%  tiot(  flofo,  or  tDtRc  U 
Urana, 

paf.ha^l  to  all  at  ^Pipor's  ISank. 

"bjimc-hael.** 
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THREE  SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  THE  COUNT  DE  OUICHE* 
8CS5B  THB  FIRST. 


It  was  a  night  of  high  festival  at 
the  Hotel  Seguier.  The  Chancellor 
gave  a  ball  to  the  hirh  aristocracy 
of  Paris,  in  honour  of  the  marriajze 
of  his  erand-daughter.  Mademoiselle 
de  Betnune,  with  the  young  and  gal- 
lant Count  de  Guiche,  the  son  of  the 
Marshal  de  Grammont. 

Bossuet  had  delivered  the  nuptial 
benediction  in  the  chapel  of  the  same 
hotel,  before  a  brilliant  assembla^ 
of  the  fair  fmd  noble ;  and  felici- 
tations and  compliments  re-echoed 
on  every  side.  The  beautiful  and 
haughty  bride,  without  affecting  any 
violent  passion  for  her  young  hus- 
band, was  dazzled  by  his  personal 
accomplishments,  his  military  re- 
nown, and  his  great  popularity; 
while  her  satisfaction  was  at  least 
doubled  by  the  anticipation  of  one 
day  cinctnrine  her  proud  brow  with 
the  coronet  of  a  duchess.  The  Mar- 
shal and  Madame  de  Grammont  had 
satisfied  their  ambition  bv  an  alliance 
with  the  ancient  and  noble  house  of 
Sully ;  and,  moreover,  flattered  them- 
selves that  the  possession  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  hiffh-bbm  wife  would  wean 
De  Guiche  frcMn  the  career  of  extra- 
vagance and  dissipation  in  which  he 
baa  hitherto  indulged.  Mademoiselle 
de  Grrammont,  their  daughter  (after- 
wards Princess  of  Monaco),  who  left 
her  convent  for  the  first  time  on  the 
occasion  of  her  brother's  marriage, 
was  in  all  the  ^low  of  her  brient 
youth  and  excellmg  beauty ;  height- 
ened by  joyousness,  and  tne  natural 
exaltation  of  a  youn^,  fresh,  heart, 
awakened  by  the  whispers  of  admi- 
ration to  a  sense  of  its  power. 

All  were  gay  and  brilliant  save 
the  bridegroom,  whose  thoughts  and 
wishes  were  far  from  the  bright  scene 
amid  which  he  moved ;  and  who  had, 
in  uniting  himself  to  a  woman  to 
whom  he  was  utterly  indifferent, 
merely  acceded  to  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  his  famil^r  with  the  reck- 
lessness incident  to  hk  character. 

The  ceremony  which  was  intended 
to  clip  the  wings  of  the  court  butter- 
fly, and  to  reform  his  morals  by  the 
magic  of  a  small  golden  circlet,  had 
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scarcely  come  to  a  conclusion,  when 
an  equerry  entered  the  chapel  on 
a  mission  to  the  Chancellor,  to  whom 
he  communicated  the  flattering  in- 
tellieence,  that  the  King,  the  Queen- 
mother,  Monsieur,  Mademoiselle,  and 
the  Queen  and  Princess  of  England, 
would  honour  his  ball  by  their  pre- 
sence. No  royal  courtesy  could  have 
been  more  fitly  timed.  Although  it 
did  not  take  the  Chancellor  altogether 
by  surprise,  he  at  once  personally 
aaopteu  the  distinction  which  it  con- 
ferred ;  in  which  particular  he  was 
imitated  by  the  heads  of  each  of  the 
contracting  parties.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Sully  appropriated  it  un- 
doubtingly,  as  a  homage  rendered 
to  the  ffrandson  of  the  friend  of 
Henri  I  v.,  while  the  Marshal  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  graceful  acknow- 
led^ent  of  the  important  services 
which  he  had  himself  rendered  to 
France.  Had  the  Count  de  Guiche 
been  asked  to  define  the  real  motive 
which  had  induced  his  late  playfel- 
low, and  present  soverei^,  to  be- 
stow upon  his  matrimonial  festival 
BO  signal  a  mark  of  favour,  he  would 
probably  have  answered,  The  King 
is  yoimg,  handsome,  and  vain.  He 
loves  to  amuse  himself^  and  to  dis- 
play his  accomplishments  before  the 
court.  The  opportunity  is  favour- 
able —  hence  this  condescension." 
And,  beyond  all  doubt  he  would 
have  solved  the  delicate  problem. 

What  a  vision  of  magnificence! 
Louis  XIY.  in  his  splendid  youth  ; 
Anne  of  Austria  in  her  haughty 
beauty;  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
Mademoiselle  his  sister,  all  in  their 
power  umI  stateliness,  the  objects  of 
adulation  and  of  worship,  accompa- 
nied by  the  exiled  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  her  young  and  timid 
daughter,  the  Erincess  Henrietta. 
How  grand  a  group  was  also  formed 
by  the  King-Cardinal  Mazarin,  and 
his  three  b^utiful  nieces ;  of  whom 
the  youngest,  Olympe  de  Mandni, 
was  at  that  moment  m  possession  of 
the  heart  of  the  young  monarch ;  to 
whom  she  would  decidedly  have  been 
united,  despite  the  assumed  opposi^ 
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tion  of  her  uncle,  whose  ambition 
secretly  prompted  him  to  favour  the 
King's  wishes,  nad  not  the  determined 
and  haughty  assurance  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  when  he  represented  to  her 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  controlling 
the  will  of  Louis,  that  she  would 
raise  a  civil  war  in  France,  and  head 
a  party  against  her  son  and  himself, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  such  a  mSsalliance^  proved 
to  him  that  even  he,  powerful  as  he 
was,  must  not  venture  on  so  bold  a 
step. 

But,  assuredly,  the  most  interest- 
ing person  in  that  princely  crowd 
was  neither  the  haughty  Monarch, 
the  ambitious  Queen -Mother,  the 
grasping  Lord-Gardinal,^or  even  La 
Orande  MademoueUe^  that  egregious 
combination  of  fantastic  sentiment 
and  court  etiquette ;  it  was  past  all 
denial,  the  graceful  daughter  of 
Henri  IV.,  the  widow  of  a  martyred 
King,  the  uncrowned  Queen  of  a 
greaXj  but  revolted  country, — Hen- 
rietta of  England,  holding  by  the 
hand  her  gentle  and  timid  daughter, 
the  portionless  princess,  who  was  in- 
debted even  for  a  home  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  her  royal  moUier's  rela- 
tives. 

Reared  in  the  strictest  retirement 
at  C!olombe,  where  her  illustrious 
parent  passed  her  days  in  mourning 
and  piety,  she  was  never  seen  at 
the  Louvre  until  she  had  attained 
her  eleventh  year ;  and  then  only  as 
the  unfortunate  and  the  fallen  are 
seen  by  the  minions  of  a  court  Once 
restored  to  her  seclusion,  she  was 
forgotten.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
herself.  She  never  ceased  to  remem- 
ber that  little  ball,  to  which  none 
were  admitted  save  those  of  the 
Queen-Mother's  immediate  circle  and 
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an  excess  which  robbed  h^  of  her 
natural  gracefulness.  That  court- 
ball  had  been  the  first  greBi  event  of 
her  life ;  and  her  heart  liad  throbbed 
hopefully  during  the  progress  of  her 
simple  toilette.  Already  at  the  age 
when,  had  her  father  soil  possessed 
the  throne,  her  hand  would  have 
been  the  envy  of  half  the  prmees  of 
Europe;  feeling  that  she  increased 
in  accomplishments  and  in  intelli- 
gence day  by  day,  she  could  not 
comprehend  that,  nevertheless,  she 
m^ht  be  utterly  overlooked.  It  is 
onfy  the  world  which  can  teach  so 
bitter  a  lesson.  It  is  one  whidi  must 
be  burned  into  the  sphit,  and  whidi 
can  never  again  be  emiced. 

She  became  wiser  at  this  fSU,  to 
which  she  had  so  joyfully  looked 
forward  as  to  her  first  gfimpse 
life.  The  young  numarcb,  instead  of  I 
ofierinff  his  hand  to  the  royal  and 
dependent  exile,  sinded  out  the  beau- 
tiuil  and  exulting  Madame  de  Mer- 
coeur,  the  sister  of  Qlympe  de  Man- 
cini,  as  his  first  partner ;  and  when 
the  Queen-Mother,  annoyed  at  the 
slight  shewn  to  the  unofiending 
princess,  rose  abruptly,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  a  sense  of 
his  position  both  as  a  host  and  as  a 
King,  the  thwarted  Louis  retorted 
that  he  had  "  no  taste  for  little  foris," 
that  ^*she  did  not  j^ease  him,^  and 
that  **she  wa»  too  skinny.**  Unfortu- 
nately this  undignified  rejoinder  wai 
overheard  by  the  daughter  of  Henri 
IV. ;  and  all  the  proud  bkK>d  <^  thii 
widow  and  child  of  royal^  mdied 
to  her  heart,  as  she  imptored  the 
Queen-Mother  to  withdraw  her  op- 
position to  the  King*s  will ;  "and  the 
rather,**  she  said,  "as  the  rarineev 
had  sprained  her  ibot,  and  come- 
quentiy  could  not  dance.** 
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to  expostulmte  with  Louis  upon  his 
want  of  consideration  for  faJlen  great- 
ness. 

The  ^ddy  monarch  and  the  re- 
cluse pnncess  a^ain  met  at  the  mar- 
riage-festival or  De  Guiche.  She 
was  then  in  her  fourteenth  year. 
Still  an  inmate  of  the  Chateau  de 
Colombe,  where  no  event  occurred 
to  chequer  her  tranquil  existence,  she 
was  yet  in  appearance  a  mere  child. 
Educated  ratner  as  a  private  gentle- 
woman than  as  a  kmg's  daughter, 
she  united  with  a  correct  sense  of 
ber  own  dignity,  and  a  consciousness 
of  her  overwhdlming  reverse  of  for- 
tune, the  charm  of  a  cultivated  in- 
tellect, a  quick  apprehension  of  the 
noble  and  the  beautiful,  and  a  sim- 
plicity and  singleness  of  heart,  as 
rare  as  it  was  attractive.  The  pro- 
bability that  she  would  ever  be  re- 
stored to  her  legitimate  position  was 
so  slender,  that  her  high-minded 
mother  endeavoured  constantly  to 
impress  upon  her  reason,  the  fallacy 
of  nourishing  so  wild  and  delusive  a 
hope.  She  tenaciously  pointed  her 
recollections  to  the  scaffold  of  her 
father,  to  the  exile  of  her  brother, 
and  to  the  extraordinary  and  reck- 
less man  who  had  overthrown  the 
English  throne,  and  put  into  his 

S>cket  the  key  of  the  Commons' 
ouse  of  Parliament. 
Nor  was  the  widow  of  Chaiies  I, 
the  only  person  who  so  argued. 
There  was  not  a  courtier  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Louvre  or  the  Tuileries, 
who  did  not  feel  equally  convinced 
that  it  would  be  lost  time  to  pay  his 
devotions  at  the  shrine  of  a  disin- 
herited princess,  never  likely  to  pos- 
sess aught  of  royalty  save  the  name ; 
mnd  the  natural  result  of  this  rcason- 
lug  was  visible  in  the  perfect  neglect 
which  she  experienced,  beyond  that 
mere  cold  and  formal  observance  of 
etiquette,  to  which  a  young  and 
warm-hearted  girl  attaches  no  value 
whatever. 

At  eight  o*clock  their  Migesties, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Mademoiselle, 
and  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal,  ar- 
rived at  the  hotel  of  the  Chancellor, 
accompanied  bv  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land and  her  daughter.  M.  de  Se- 
guier  received  his  illustrious  ^ests 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase, 
which  was  carpeted  with  crimson 
velvet  The  spack>us  saloons  appro- 
priated to  the  festival  were  already 
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filled.  The  Countess  de  Soissons  in 
her  imperial  beauty,  exulting  over 
every  occasion  of  displaying  her  ex- 
traordinary loveliness;  Oiympe  de 
Mancini,with  the  last  jewel  presented 
to  her  by  the  king  upon  her  bosom ; 
and  a  crowd  of  court  nobles  and  court 
dames,  each  vying  with  the  other  in 
splendour  and  display,  were  in  readi- 
ness to  tender  their  homage  to  the 
sovereign. 

The  scene  was  gorgeous.  On  every 
side  were  lavishea  vast  mirrors,  gilded 
cornices,  buhl,  marqueterie,  velvet 
hangings,  and  costly  pictures ;  while 
circulating  in  the  nudst  of  these  daz- 
zling objects,  moved  all  that  was 
bravest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
French  capital.  The  flashing  of  gems, 
the  jg;lare  of  a  thousand  tapers,  the 
wavmg  of  feathers,  the  ^race  of 
youth,  the  prestige  of  feshion,  the 
pride  of  high-birth, — all  was  there, 
constituting  a  living  pyramid  of 
^endour,  of  which  royalty  itself 
was  the  apex.  Nor  was  the  mtellect 
of  France  unrepresented  in  this  magic 
gathering.  ^ladame  de  la  Fayette, 
who  had  arrived  in  the  suite  of  the 
Queen-Mother,  hastened  to  greet  her 
lumdsome  friend  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne,  who  was  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  Racine,  ana  holding  by  the 
hand  her  beautiful  but  imperious- 
looking  daughter,  then  about  the  age 
•f  the  English  princess,  who  was  in  her 
turn  receiving  the  compliments  of  the 
soldier-philosopher  Samt-Evremond, 
lately  arrived  at  court,  on  a  mission 
from  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  the 
Cardinal,  to  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
suggest  the  siege  of  Dunkerque.  The 
messenger  was  well  receiveo,  for  he 
brought  with  him  intellkence  of  the 
taking  of  Fumes,  in  which  he  had 
been  an  actor ;  and  it  was  amid  the 
coquetries  of  the  light-headed,  and 
the  jests  of  the  light-hearted,  on  that 
eventful  nicht,  that  the  important 
measure  advocated  by  the  duke 
was  dedded  upon  by  the  ministers. 

Meanwhile,  Louis,  **  the  observed  of 
all  observ  ers,""  was  indulging,  tete 
perdue!  in  his  favourite  diversion. 
Having  complied  with  the  injunc- 
tions of  his  royal  mother,  ana  be- 
stowed his  hand  for  a  single  dance 
upon  the  pale  and  timid  princess  of 
England,  he  gave  her  back  coldly  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  widowed 
Queen,  and  hastened  to  repay  him- 
sdf  for  the  temporary  sacripce  by 
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the  smiles  and  flatteries  of  the  Man- 
cini,  and  others  of  the  court  beauties, 
among  whom  the  noble  bride  was 
not  forgotten.  Posterity,  which  can 
so  well  appreciate  the  maternal  feel- 
ings of  Madame  de  Sevign6,  may 
well  believe  how  gladly  she  would 
have  added  a  few  years  to  the  age  of 
her  blooming  daughter,  could  she 
thus  have  insured  to  her  the  signal 
honour  of  being  one  of  the  selected 
fair  ones;  and  the  rather  when  we 
remember  her  own  exultation  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  the  cutting  re- 
joinders which  she  drew  down  from 
the  jealous  and  caustic  Count  de 
Bussy.  The  king  had  iust  accom- 
plished a  most  successful  cotillion 
with  Aladame  de  Soissons,  when  the 
supper  was  announced ;  upon  which 
Louis  took  the  hand  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier,  conducted  by  the  Cardinal, 
and  having  in  her  wake  the  Queen 
of  England  and  Monsieur,  left  the 
Princess  Henrietta  to  follow  as  she 
might.  The  daughter  of  Henri  IV., 
perceiving  that  she  was  separated 
from  her  child,  and  the  want  of 
courtesy  which  had  produced  an  ar- 
^rangement  contrary  to  all  courtly 
etiquette,  commented  bitterly  on  the 
circumstance  to  the  old  Duke  de 
Gesvrcs,  who  hastened  to  mention 
the  fact  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

"  Mademoiselle  has  done  right 
replied  the  prince,  without  lowering 
his  voice ;  "  we  do  not  wish  those  to 
whom  we  give  bread  to  pass  before 
us.   Let  them  go  elsewhere." 

Monsieur  had  taken  so  little  pains 
to  disguise  his  sentiments,  that  the 
unmanly  rejoinder  was  overheard  by 
several  of  the  courtiers;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  the  Queen  of 
England,  together  with  the  whis- 
pered comments  which  it  elicited ; 
and  the  royal  lady  was  so  heart- 
struck  by  this  harshness  and  want 
of  feelmg,  that  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  during  several  seconds  wept  bit- 
terly. The  Queen-Mother,  perceiv- 
ing her  discomposure,  insisted  on 
learning  its  cause,  and  inflicted  a 


daughter  of  Henri  IV.  had  a  right 
to  take  precedence  of  the  princess  of 
EnglancL  As  the  discussion  became 
somewhat  stormy,  and  threatened  to 
be  interminable,  it  was,  however,  at 
leng^th  ended  by  Mademoiselle  her- 
self who  approaching  her  ro^ 
aunt  with  cold  and  hiraghty  pobte- 
ness,  informed  her  that  nenceforth, 
aware  of  the  duties  which  hospitality 
entailed  upon  those  who  gelded  it, 
she  would,  on  every  occasion,  suffer 
the  princess  to  precede  her. 

The  Count  de  Guiche,  whom  all 
the  splendour  of  his  marriage-ftte 
could  not  interest  for  a  moment, 
found  himself  suddenly  and  entirely 
engrossed  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
young  and  timid  Henrietta;  who, 
during  tills,  to  her,  terrible  discus- 
sion, had  clung  trembling,  and  almost 
fainting  to  her  mother's  side.  Hu- 
miliation— bitter  humiliation,  was 
written  on  her  brow ;  although,  occa- 
sionally, as  a  more  marked  imperti- 
nence than  common  fell  upon  her 
ear,  she  raised  her  lai^  eyes  to  the 
speaker,  flashing  wiu  threatening 
nre;  but  the  strength  of  her  indig- 
nation was  only  momentary ;  in  the 
next  instant  she  bent  her  fair  and 
unoflfending  head  once  more,  and 
quailed  beneath  the  storm  of  words 
which  swelled  around  her. 

De  Guiche  could  not  endure  this 
long !  *  Was  such  a  scene  to  be  the 
bitter  memory  connected  with  his 
nuptial-festivities  in  the  mind  of  that 
innocent  and  ill-fated  girl?  He 
looked  around  him;  Monsieur  had 
moved  away,  and  was  oonversii^ 
energetically  with  one  of  his  ftvour- 
ites.  De  Guiche  approached  him 
with  respectfVd  firmness, — 

"Your  royal  highness,"  he  said 
steadily,  "has  contributed  to  make 
my  marriage-day  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  epochs  of  my  life,  let  my 
after  fortunes  be  what  they  may.  I 
beseech  of  you,  humbly  but  earn- 
estly, monseigneur,  not  to  compel  me 
to  associate  it  with  a  woman's  tears." 

"Nay,  do  not  be  sentimental,  my 
dear  De  Guiche,'*  replied  the  prince, 
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^It  mav  be  80,  sir,**  said  De  Guiche ; 
eoldly.  "Madamede  Quiche  is  astran* 
ffer  to  me ;  but  I  shall  no  doubt  have 
full  time  hereafter  to  appreciate  her 
excellencies,  both  of  mind  an^  per- 
son. At  pr^nt  I  would  implore 
your  royal  highness  to  efface,  with 
your  accustomed  grace  and  courtesy, 
from,  the  memory  of  the  English 
princess,  your  somewhat  hasty  words.** 

"How,  sir  I  would  you  play  the 
part  of  deputy  to  the  Queen-Mother, 
and  intrude  your  rebuke  also  ?**  asked 
the  prince,  angrily. 

De  Quiche  bowed  profoundly,  but 
did  not  retreat  a  step. 

"  You  might  have  spared  me  this, 
M.  de  QuiSie,**  pursued  the  king*8 
brother.  "  I  have,  at  least,  shewn 
no  want  of  courtesy  to  yourself. 
Madame  de  Quiche  was  my  partner 
in  the  last  minuet** 

Again  the  count  bowed  low  in  si- 
lence. 

"Do  you  know  that  you  annoy 
me,  De  Uuiche,  by  all  this  mandarin- 
mummery  ?**  said  the  prince,  recover- 
ing his  good-humour.  "What  do 
you  want,  man,  with  that  senatorial 
face,  which  sits  so  ill  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  greatest  vaurien  of 
the  court  ?   Can  you  not  speak  P** 

"  If  your  royal  highness  permits  it** 

The  prince  nodded  with  a  smile. 

"  Then,  sir,**  said  the  count,  firmly, 
"  I  would  engage  your  royal  high- 
ness to  lead  out  the  Princess  Hen- 
rietta.** 

"Pshaw!**  said  Monsieur,  impa- 
&ntly,  "  I  like  bright  eyes  and  rosy 
lips,  and  detest  tears  and  tremblings. 
Dance  with  her  thyself,  man ;  royalty 
apart,  thou  art  the  hero  of  the  fete. 

"  Alas,  sir  I  what  would  my 
lantry  avail  where  your  royal  high- 
ness nas  denied  your  own  ?  It  will 
be  &  sincere  grief  to  me  to  know  that 
one  heart  leaves  these  rooms  in  hea- 
viness to-night** 

^  Ma  fair  exclaimed  the  prince, 
now  laughing  outriffht,  "thou  art 
putting  on  the  Beneoict  betimes,  De 
Crukhe,  and  wearinff  a  grave  coun- 
tenance as  beseems  thy  new  diffnities. 
liet  the  countess  look  to  it ;  we  will 
have  a  host  of  enemies  at  Versailles.** 


The  count  shroffged  his  shoulders, 

"  Have  I  prevaiSn],  sir  ?** 

"Most  undoubtedly.  Who  can 
deny  the  pleasure  of  a  man  on  his 
wedding-day  ?** 

"Your  royal  highness  has  made 
me  deeply  your  debtor.** 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  prince.  "  And, 
moreover,  thou  shalt  sec  with  what  a 
grace  I  will  sue  for  the  hand  of  the 
pale  girl.  Though,  gore  le  loup  l 
thou  most  enterprising  of  all  gallants ; 
and  remember,  not  <mly  that  she  is 
the  Princess  of  England,  but  also 
that  thou  art  now  the  husband  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Bethune.** 

"  I  am  not  likely,  sir,  to  forget  either 
one  fact  or  the  other  :**  answered  the 
count  composedly,  as  Monsieur, 
leaning  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
impelled  him  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  English  Queen  and  her 
da^ehter. 

The  prince  was  faithful  to  his 
word.  He  not  only  invited  Henri- 
etta to  join  the  cotillion  which  was 
then  forming,  in  the  most  courteous 
and  respectml  manner;  but,  he, 
moreover,  entered  for  a  moment  into 
conversation  with  the  royal  widow 
wiUi  all  the  urbanity  which  so  well 
became  him ;  and  during  the  brief  in- 
stants in  which  he  was  thus  employed, 
the  tunid  Princess  extended  her  hand 
to  his  attendant,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice,  while  a  deep  blush  spread  over 
her  brow  and  bosom, — 

"  M.  de  Quiche,  I  thank  you.  For 
my  mother  and  myself,  I  thank  you 
deeply.    We  have  both  overheard 

The  count  bowed  respectfully  over 
the  small  and  delicate  hand,  and  had 
only  just  relinquished  it  when  Mon- 
sieur turned  towards  the  princess  and 
led  her  to  the  dance.  Her  mother 
turned  a  look  of  gratoful  feeling  upon 
the  handsome  youuff  courtier  who 
was  preparing  to  loUow,  but  she 
could  not  utter  a  s/Uable.  Her  heart 
bad  been  too  deeply  wrung. 

The  following  day  all  Versailles 
rang  with  the  name  of  Henrietta  of 
Enghind.  The  courtiers  appeared  to 
have  suddenly  become  conscious  of 
her  existence. 


SCBRS  THE  SBCOND. 


A  short  time,  and  Charles  H.  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  left  vacant 
by  the  execution  of  his  lather.  A 


short  time,  and  poor  Henrietta  of 
England,  the  neglected,  despised,  and 
insulted  orphan  of  a  worse  than  de- 
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throned  king,  bad  beeome  a  fitting 
match  for  every  prince  in  Europe. 
Manurm,  anxious,  perhaps,  that  the 
past  should  be  forgotten,— anxious 
that  no  memory  of  the  period 
should  recur,  when  upon  one  oc- 
casion, as  the  Cardinal  de  Retz 
went  to  visit  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land at  the  Louvre,  and  found  her 
sitting  by  the  bed-side  of  her  daugh- 
ter, she  greeted  him  with  these 
words, — 

You  see  that  I  am  keeping  Hen- 
rietta company ;  the  poor  child  cannot 
get  up  to-day,  for  we  have  no  fire." 

Naturally  desirous  that  she  should 
not  remember  the  fact  that  he  had 
kept  back,  and  appropriated,  the  pen- 
sion mnted  to  tne  widow  and  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  I.  by  Anne  of  Austria, 
he  now  sought  to  secure  her  hand 
for  Monsieur.  There  were,  however, 
great  and  grievous  difficulties  in  the 
way.  Mazarin,  deeming  the  cause  of 
the  last  Stuart  hopeless,  had  reAised 
to  the  proscribed  prince  the  hand  of 
one  of  his  own  nieces,  little  guessing 
that  she  would  have  been  one  day 
Queen  of  England.  On  the  other 
hand,  Anne  of  Austria  had,  with  a 
fiir-sighted  diplomacy  worthy  of  her 
character,  endeavoured  vainly  in  the 
previous  year  to  induce  I^ouis  to 
espouse  the  Princess  Henrietta ;  the 
two  queens  had  indulged  this  hope 
idly.  The  selfish  and  pampered  king 
resolutely  reAised  to  give  his  hand 
to  the  orphan  princess;  and  the  mo- 
tiier,  enraged  at  the  indignity  offered 
to  her  innocent  and  dependent  child, 
had  acquainted  her  with  the  fact. 
Since  that  period  Loub  had  espoused 
the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  an  alliance 
with  Henrietta  was  oonsemiently  no 
loncer  dependent  on  his  will. 

The  English  (}ueen  was  preparing 


dsQ^ter  bad onoe been  rejected;  and, 
having  overcome  this  first  difiieuHy, 
the  queen-mother  turned  htar  atten- 
tion towards  her  sons.  She  well 
knew  that  the  princess  was  to  Mon- 
sieur an  object  of  the  most  perfect 
indifference.  He  was  also  of  a  dis- 
sipated temperament,  not  anxious  to 
^ter  hhnself  b]^  any  tie  which  m^t 
tend  to  restrain  his  tastes;  und, 
moreover,  not  easily  guided.  She 
found  an  admirable  ally  in  the  Count 
de  Guiche.  Since  the  evening  of  his 
marriaffe,  De  Guiche  had  attached 
himsdf  particularly  to  Monsieur.  He 
felt  grateful  to  him  for  the  concession 
whicn  he  had  so  graceftilly  made, 
and  for  the  kindness  with  which  he 
had  pardoned  his  interference ;  while 
the  prince,  in  his  turn,  had  been  at- 
tracted to  the  gallant  youi^  count 
hy  the  ihink  loyalty  ami  firm  prin- 
ciple which  he  had  exhilnted.  Anne 
of  Austria  could  have  chosen  no  bet- 
ter confidant.  De  Guiche  was  en- 
chanted with  his  mission.  He  was 
anxious  to  retain  the  gentle  princess 
at  the  court  of  France;  and  he  ac- 
ceded at  once  to  the  request  of  his 
royal  mistress,  that  he  would  exert 
all  his  influence  over  the  mind  of 
Monneur,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  purpose. 

His  efforts  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. What  the  prince  had  refused 
alike  to  the  queen  and  to  the  cardinal, 
he  acceded  to  Ids  favourite ;  and  De 
Guiche,  ere  long,  palfHtatinff  with 
triumph  and  pleasure,  waited  up<m 
the  delighted  Anne  of  Austria,  wiA 
the  wished-for  intelligence  that  Mon- 
sieur demanded  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  of  England. 

Still  the  paramount  obstacle  re- 
mained, and  for  a  condderable  time 
it  threatened  to  be  insurmount^le. 
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At  &e  leaTt^taktng  reeeption  of 
their  majesties  the  English  princess 
had  already  assumed  a  different  cha- 
racter. She  was  now  the  sister  of  a 
reigning  sovereign,  she  was  soon  to 
be  the  first  princess  of  France.  Hen- 
rietta, gentle  as  she  was,  fblt  deeply 
the  vastness  of  the  chanee.  8he  was 
passing  from  girlhood  into  woman- 
tiood.  She  was  at  that  period  of  ex- 
istence when  the  heart  begfan  to 
work  its  spell  upon  the  countenance. 
The  vase  of  alabaster  had  been  finely 
ohiaelled,  but  the  lamp  was  now  ig- 
nited which  was  to  exhibit  its  Mi 
beauW.  At  this  precise  moment,  too, 
the  whole  aspect  of  her  fbrtunes  had 
ebanged.  She  had  her  foot  upon  the 
necks  which  only  a  few  short  months 
previously  would  barely  bend  before 
ber.  She  must  have  been  more  than 
mortal  had  she  not  exulted  in  her 
trhnnph. 

Ere  long,  news  reached  the 
French  court  of  the  extraordinary 
aensation  produced  in  London  by 
the  great  beauty  and  gentle  dig- 
nity of  the  king*s  sister.  All  the 
most  distinguished  nobility  of  Eng- 
land were  at  her  feet,  and  her  con- 
quest of  the  gay  and  flistidious  Duke 
m  Buckinghaon  became  the  theme  of 

E saloon.  It  was  said  that  his 
Date  admiration,  rendered  hope- 
y  her  engagement  to  Monsieur, 
bad  partially  disturbed  his  reason; 
and  as  his  scomfhl  and  inconstant 
nature  was  well  known  at  the  Tui- 
leries  and  the  Louvre,  the  French 
beinm  to  understand  that  they  had 
suffered  a  bright  meteor  to  shoot 
from  their  own  hemisphere,  which  it 
might  be  difficult  to  restore  to  its 
orbit.  Monsieur,  especially,  who 
had  only  slighted  his  good  fortune 
because  it  hSd  seemed  too  easily  at- 
tainable, despatched  courier  after 
courier  to  the  Queen  Henrietta  to 
remind  her  of  her  pledge  to  hasten 
the  return  of  the  princess.  Still 
Charles,  so  long  lost  to  his  fkmily, 
and  so  happy  to  see  them  once  more 
around  bun,  hesitated  to  permit  the 
departure  of  hk  sister.  He  was  not 
jrct  weary  of  looking  at  and  admir- 
ing her;  he  shrank  firom  bestowing 
her  upon  another,  and  retaining  only 
the  second  place  in  her  affections, 
while  he  was  also  loth  to  see  him- 
self again  separated  firom  the  queen. 

Nevertheless,  the  lover-lSke  perti- 
nacity of  the  French  prince  prevailed ; 


and  afteraftwbrief  months  of  family 
reunion,  the  king,  with  his  mother 
and  sister  and  a  numerous  retinue, 
left  London  for  Portsmouth,  where 
they  separated ;  the  royal  ladies  em- 
baikinff,  notwithstanding  the  unfa- 
vourable appearance  of  the  weather, 
on  board  tne  vessel  which  had  been 
prepared  for  theh:  reception,  and  the 
young  king  remainmg  in  a  fit  of  sad 
and  regretful  thought  upon  the  land- 
ing-place. When,  at  length,  he 
turned  to  leave  the  spot,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  missing ;  and,  ere  long,  it  was  as- 
certained that  he  had  contrived  to 
embark  privately  on  board  the  ship, 
which  was  then  beating  out  of  the 
harbour. 

•The  elements  appeared  to  conspire 
with  Charles  in  seekine  to  retain  the 
fkir  princess  in  England,  for  the 
vessel  was  overtaken  by  so  violent  a 
gale  that  she  struck  upon  the  sands, 
and  narrowly  escaped  snipwreck.  The 
despair  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
when  he  found  himself  helpless  in 
such  a  strait,  and  believed  that  he 
should  soon  see  Henrietta  perish  be- 
fore his  eyes,  rendered  him  little 
better  than  a  maniac.  So  wild  and 
ungovernable,  indeed,  was  his  agony, 
that  when,  after  much  suffering,  the^ 
reached  the  port  of  Havre,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  the  terror  which 
she  had  undergone  had  subjected  the 
princess  to  a  violent  attack  of  small- 

Eox,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
er  to  land,  the  extravagances  of 
the  duke  became  so  alarming  that 
the  queen  commanded  him  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  Paris  with  despatches  to 
Anne  of  Austria,  while  she  remained 
in  the  harbour  so  long  a  period  as 
might  be  necessary  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  her  daughter*s  health. 

On  tiie  appearance  of  the  duke  at 
the  French  court,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  courtiers  was  at  its  hdg^ht. 
They  could  converse  of  nothing 
but  their  beautiful  princess  Hen- 
rietta ;  and  Monsieur,  who  had 
IWriy  ¥rorried  himself  into  a  vio- 
lent passion  for  his  younf  bride, 
lost  no  time  in  selecting  a  orilliant 
retinue  to  escort  her  fh)m  Havre  to 
Paris.  M.  de  Guiche  was  the  only 
ftivourite  of  the  prince  who  did  not 
request  to  be  one  of  the  party.  He 
had  Just  then  commenced  his  fiimous 
intnffue  with  Madame  de  Chalais,  the 
daughter  of  %J0^4^?cmou- 


tiers,  and  felt  no  desire  at  such  a  mo- 
ment to  quit  the  capital. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  bride- 
elect  in  Paris,  death  had  removed 
the  Cardinal  Mazarin;  and  conse- 
quently, in  addition  to  the  welcome 
which  she  would  have  received  for 
her  own  sake,  was  superadded  that 
which  she  had  justly  earned  by 
throwing  thesunlijght  of  novelty  ana 
change  over  the  anectation  of  mourn- 
ing which  the  king  had  exacted  from 
all  ranks,  and  of  which  he  had  him- 
self given  the  example,  in  order  to 
disguise  in  some  slight  degree  the 
secret  exultation  of  every  individual 
of  the  court,  save  Anne  of  Austria 
herself. 

The  brief  period  of  her  absence, 
passed  as  it  had  been  amid  splen- 
dour and  adulation,  had  produced 
a  striking  effect  upon  tne  mien 
and  manner  of  the  princess.  She 
carried  herself  more  loftily,  and  with 
a  graceful  consciousness  of  her  own 
beauty  and  {)08ition.  Her  large,  deep 
blue  eyes,  irinffed  with  lashes  several 
shades  darker  than  tlie  bright  auburn 
ringlets  which  fell  in  wavy  luxuri- 
ance almost  to  her  bosom,  no  longer 
sank  before  every  casual  glance.  A 
gracious  smile  pkved  about  the  lip, 
which  was  formerly  wont  to  tremble 
with  emotion;  and  the  little  foot, 
which  had  hitherto  appeared  to  clin^ 
to  the  spot  of  earth  upon  which  it 
rested,  now  moved  with  a  firm  and 
clastic  tread  over  the  yielding  carpets 
of  her  palace-home. 

As  It  was  mid-Lent  when  the 
^ueen- mothers  again  met,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  marriage  of  Monsieur 
should  take  place  wituout  any  state 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  in  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  royal  family 
only  and  the  persons  of  their  suite. 
The  Comte  de  Guiche,  the  selected 
friend  of  the  bridegroom,  was  neces- 
sarily present ;  and  there,  for  the  first 
time  smce  her  return  to  France,  he 
again  saw  Henrietta-Maria.  It  was  a 
striking  metamorphosis.  Nature  had 
produced  as  great  a  change  in  her  per- 


hk  wit  tad  the  ol^ect  of  his  dis- 
courtesy? De  Gmche  stood  dose 
beside  his  royal  friend  at  the  altar ; 
but,  amid  all  the  magnificence  around 
him,  he  saw  only  the  radiant  woman 
who  was  about  to  plight  her  iaith  to 
the  king's  brother.  And  truly  no 
mother's  hand  had  ever  decked  a 
fairer  maiden  for  her  bridal.  Tall, 
slight,  and  graceful  as  a  river  willow, 
the  princess  wore  upon  her  forehead 
a  coronet  of  white  roses  mingled  with 
diamond  stars,  half  shaded  by  a  trans- 
parent veil  which  floated  around  her 
pure  young  face  and  above  her  luxu- 
riant hair,  like  the  gossamers  which 
the  sunshine  weaves  amid  the  lopg 
^ran,  and  the  dew  powders  over  with 
Its  silver  dust  Her  small  and  deli- 
cate hand  was  ungloved,  and  looked 
fairer  than  the  satin  upon  which  it 
rested.  One  huge  brilliant  flporiiled 
upon  the  fore-finger,  it  was  the  part- 
ing gift  of  her  royal  brother,  and 
her  eye  sought  it  at  intervals,  as  if 
to  invoke  his  presence  during  the  so- 
lemnity. 

De  Guiche  was  dazzled!  As  he 
at  length  partially  recovered  his  self- 
possession,  he  glanced  from  the  bride 
to  her  brid^proom,  and  a  band  seemed 
knotted  about  his  heart.  Doubts  of 
her  after-happiness,  of  the  power  of 
the  prince  to  sun  and  to  preserve 
to  himself  such  a  heart  as  that  of 
Henrietta,  grew  darklv  upon  him. 
He  thought  of  the  haif-nianiac  de- 
spair of  toe  Duke  of  Buckingham,  of 
his  own  afiectionless  home ;  and  when 
the  bridal  party  were  passing  from 
the  chapel  to  the  banquet,  he  pleaded 
sharp  and  sudden  indisposition ;  and, 
vaulting  into  the  saddle,  was  soon  ftf 
beyond  the  gates  of  Paris. 

Establish^  at  the  Tuileries,  Ma- 
dame soon  perce^ed  that  the  king 
deserted  the  card- tables  of  the  queen 
to  assist  at  the  balls,  the  comedies, 
and  the  concerts  with  which  she  soon 
converted  her  separate  court  into  a 
French  paradise.  Henrietta  -  Maria 
had  mucn  to  forget,  much  to  forgive ; 
and,  perhaps,  a  little  to  revenge. 
True  to  the  nobleness  of  her  nature, 
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dwindle  into  %  mexe  nonentity.  She 
<^ndwelt  upon  the  unguarded  words 
of  Louis  during  her  girlhood;  her 
woman-heart  had  hoarded  them  as 
miaers  hoard  their  gold,  and  fiends 
their  hate.  She  &d  vowed  that 
thev  should  be  unsaid ;  and  the  re- 
collection of  that  vow  nerved  her 
occasionally  over-taxed  strength  to 
newer  and  more  efficient  efforts. 
This  spirit- war  was,  however,  internal 
only ;  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  lustre 
of  her  brow,  or  dimmed  the  bright- 
ness of  her  eves.  She  well  knew 
that  when  she  had  accepted  the  hand 
of  Monsieur,  she  had  been  sought  in 
marriage  by  an  European  sovereign ; 
and  had  she  been  asked  why  she  had 
selected  the  French  prince,  and  thus 
sacrificed  a  crown,  she  would  have  re- 
plied that  she  preferred  the  pleasures 
of  the  court  of  France  to  the  honour 
of  reigning  over  a  great  people ;  and 
she  woul^  moreover,  have  believed 
herself  to  be  sincere  when  she  said 
it ;  but  this  was  not  all.  Henrietta 
lived  in  the  hope  of  vengeance  a^inst 
Loub ;  she  felt  her  power  to  mflict 
it,  and  she  sacrificed  her  ambition  to 
her  woman-pride. 

She  awaited  not  long  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  hopes.  The  fri- 
volous toid  selfish  Louis,  whom  the 
graver  tastes  of  the  queen  deprived 
of  hb  much-loved  opportunities  of 
personal  display,  found  them  all  pro- 
vided without  effort  on  his  part  in 
the  circle  of  his  &ir  sister-m-law ; 
and  from  profiting  by  her  taste  for 
elegance  and  splendour,  he  b^;an  to 
slight  both  when  thev  no  longer 
emanated  from  herself  In  short, 
the  restless,  egotistical,  and  ill-nrin- 
ciplcd  monarch  —  the  plaster  kinff, 
all  paint  and  glitter  without,  and  all 
holh>wne8S  within — conceived  a  vio- 
lent passion  for  his  brother's  wife. 
Henrietta  was  revenged !  To  every 
fSte  which  she  gave,  the  royal  trifler 
at  the  Tuileries  replied  by  another 
at  Fontainebleau.  In  vain  did  the 
queen-mother  expostulate;  in  vain 
did  she  represent  the  inconvenienoe 
of  his  continually  placing  Madame 
en  Svidence  before  the  whole  court, 
and  thus  engrossins  the  thoughts  and 
cares  which  should  have  been  de« 
voted  to  the  prince ;  and  equally  in 
vain  did  she  represent  the  painful 
jealousy  of  the  queen,  who  wept  bit- 
ter tears  over  nis  neglect  Louis 
only  asserted  the  perfect  innocence 


of  the  intimacy  between  himself  and 
his  sister,  and  declared  his  resolution 
to  persist  in  the  same  line  of  conduct. 
Court-ladies,  supposed  to  second  the 
views  of  the  queen-mother,  and  to 
throw  obstacles  in  his  way,  were 
abruptly  dismissed.  Constrained  ab- 
sence produced  no  effect ;  and  it  was 
only  by  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  king  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Yal- 
liere,  and  assuring  him  that  she 
loved  him  distract^y,  that  the  anx- 
ious Anne  of  Austria  was  enabled  to 
wean  him  in  some  d^ree  from  the 
society  of  Madame. 

De  Quiche  looked  on  in  anguish. 
He  could  not  conceal  from  himself 
that  he  cherished  the  most  violent 
passion  for  Madame ;  and  he  was  in- 
dignant that  she  should  thus  lavish 
her  attractions  upon  a  man  who  had 
openly  avowed  his  distaste  of  her 
person,  and  his  contempt  for  her 
mind,  King  of  France  though  he  was. 
Nay,  the  more  closely  he  observed, 
the  more  fully  he  became  convinced 
that,  in  her  eagerness  to  revenue  her 
slighted  beauty,  Henrietta  had  gra- 
dually become  the  victim  of  her  own 
machinations;  and  that  it  was  only 
when  the  novelty  of  her  society  had 
in  some  degree  worn  off,  and  the 
libertine  monarch  had  become  fasci- 
nated by  the  timid  and  devoted  affec- 
tion of  La  Valli^re,  that  she  had  dis-^ 
covered  her  error.  In  vain  did  she^ 
put  forth  all  her  powers  of  pleasine ; 
she  was  no  longer  essential  to  the 
selfish  vanity  of  Louis ;  and  there 
was  an  obvious  affectation  in  the 
gallantly  with  which  he  still  ap- 
proached her,  which  was  as  ^;all  and 
wormwood  to  her  proud  spint. 

It  was  precisely  at  tius  period 
that  Louis,  young,  handsome,  and 
vain,  and  conscious  that  he  was  the 
most  graceful  dancer  in  his  domi- 
nions, conceived  one  of  those  puerile 
and  unroyal  caprices  wtiuik  made  a 
portion  of  his  reign  little  better  than 
a  splendid  harlequinade.  This  new 
extravagance  was  a  court  pastoral,  in 
which  he  was  himself  to  figure  as  the 
goddess  Ceres,  muffled  in  a  Greek 
tunic,  and  crowned  with  a  garland 
of  wheat-ears,  m  the  ballet  of  the 
Seasons.  The  poet-kureate,  Ben- 
serade,  composed  some  absurd  and 
egotistical  rhymes,  which  were  to  be 
declaimed  by  the  high  and  mighty 
monarch  himself;  and  soon^  all  the 
court  were  busf^  m^^mctia^ 
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a  posture -master,  and  in  giving 
private  audience  to  mOliners  and 
tailors.  De  Ouiche  could  have  de- 
sired nothing  more  auspicious.  Even 
kings  are  not  secure  from  ridicule ; 
and  having  declined  to  accept  any 
character  more  prominent  tlum  that 
of  a  simple  vine-cutter  in  the  suite  of 
Monsieur,  who  waa  to  fill  the  role  of 
Autumn,  the  count  had  both  time  and 
opportunity  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  prmcipal  personages  of  the 
piece. 

On  the  day  of  representation,  all 
that  was  bnlliant  m  the  French 
capital  was  collected  at  Fontaine- 
bleau;  and  among  the  other  guests 
was  the  Count  de  Tot,  the  newly- 
arrived  minister  from  Sweden.  De 
Guiche  seized  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pliment Madame,  who  personated 
IMana,  upon  the  gorgeousness  and 
grace  of  her  costume. 

•*  I  may  retort  the  eul(^,"  said 
Henrietta,  gaily ;  "  so  far  as  regards 
taste,  your  own  dress,  simple  though 
it  be,  is  both  graceful  and  becoming. 
What  think  you  of  the  king's  toi- 
lette?" 

"  My  respect  keeps  me  silent, 
Madam." 

"  I  am  answered,"  said  Henrietta, 
laughingly. 

"  The  new  ambassador  can  never 
be  sufficiently  ffrateful,"  pursued  De 
Guiche,  skilfully  followmg  up  his 
advantage;  "he  came  here  in  dread 
of  certain  hostilities,  and  instead  of  a 
sword,  his  majesty  offers  him  a 
wheat-sheaf;  instead  of  a  coat  of 
mail,  a  tinselled  petticoat:  nothing 
can  be  less  threatening." 

"  Not  a  word  merer  said  Madame, 
with  a  sudden  assumption  of  dignity, 
which  failed  to  conceal  her  amuse- 
ment ;  "  should  you  be  overheard, 
you  will  only  wreck  your  own  for- 
tunes!" 

"  I  am  indifferent  to  such  an  issue.*' 
"  You,  M.  de  Guiche  I"  exclaimed 

fl»/k  -^^^^  ;  a  . 


"I  dcesrrc  the  aeeuMlkm;  al- 
though those  who  have  thus  described 
me  to  your  royal  h^hness  have  al- 
together mistaken  the  point  to  which 
my  ambition  tends. 

"  And  that  is  

•*  For  to-day  the  perfect  self-gra- 
tulation  of  the  kmg.  May  no  un- 
toward accident  rob  him  of  one  op- 
portunity of  display ;  and  then  

should  the  preference  of  your  royal 
highness  resist  the  effect  of  this  bur- 
lesque masquerade,  I  ^ali  feel  thai 
it  must  be  eternal,  and  shall  only 
care  to  shape  my  future  ftte  accord- 
ingly." 

"M.  de  Guiche  1"  remonstpated 
the  princess,  attempting  to  look  dis- 
pleased. 

"  Madam,"  responded  the  un- 
daunted courtier,  "  I  shall  find  my 
pardon  in  your  own  convictions." 

^It  is  smffular,"  said  Henrietta, 
glancing  ftirtively  about  her,  "  how 
my  ladies  are  di^rsed,  and  here  is 
the  clasp  of  my  sandal  displaced  just 
as  I  am  about  to  appear  en  kchieT 
De  Guiche  rapidly  drew  off  his  gloves, 
and  then  remained  motionless  at  her 
side.  The  princess  looked  towards 
him  play^uy,  and  the  count  bent 
his  knee.  In  the  next  instant  the 
diminutive  foot  of  the  nrincess  rested 
upon  it,  and  the  jewelled  daspwss 
adjusted.  **  M.  de  Guiche,  I  thank 
you!"  she  said,  with  a  channii^ 
smile. 

"  Ah,  Madam,  you  once  uttered 
those  same  words  to  me  when  yon 
were  not  our  own!" 

**  I  have  not  forgotten  it,"  mur- 
mured Henrietta;  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, her  eyes  fell,  and  her  lip  trem- 
bled, as  she  looked  back  upon  the 
past,  "  and  I  shall  never  forget  it ! " 

Then  may  my  ambition  one  day 
be  satisfied !"  whirred  the  count,  as 
he  raised  her  hand  to  bis  lips. 

Madame  had  no  opportunity  of 
reply,  for  at  that  moment  she  was 
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wbile  llotisieiir  did  not  attempt  to 
coneeal  his  ^jealoasy,  nor  Anne  of 
Anstria  her  mdignation.  The  anger 
of  Madame  knew  no  bonnds  when,  on 
remarking  to  Louis  the  absence  of 
the  gay-hearted  courtier,  he  informed 
her,  half-taontingly  and  half  in  con- 
fidence, of  the  reason  of  his  dis- 
appearance. 

**  Surd^r,"  she  said,  bitterly,  "  your 
majesty  might  hare  spared  such  an 
injustice!  Is  it  not  well  known  to 
aU  the  court  that  M.  de  Guiche  was 
absOTbed  by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Val^ 
K^rer 

The  king  rose  fjrom  the  sofii  at  her 
side. 

^  M.  de  Guiche  is  a  coxcomb,  Ma- 
dam, who  requires  discipline  t  The 
less  the  cause  of  such  a  madman  is 
advocated,  the  more  brief  will  be,  in 
all  probability,  the  period  of  his  eidle. 
Both  he  and  the  Princess  of  Monaco 
assume  too  much,  and  forget  that 
they  are  not  living  in  a  republic.*' 

"  Cette  pauvreprincesser  said  Ma- 
dame, warmly,  who,  as  she  dared  not 
nphoid  the  cause  of  the  brother,  was 
resolved  to  support  that  of  the  sister; 
"  so  gay  and  happy  in  her  bridehood, 
and  80  well  disposed  to  see  every 
thing  en  beau^  nas  she,  too,  fallen 
under  the  ban  of  her  miyesty  ?  Has 
she,  too,  excited  the  jealousy  of  some 
court  dame  ?*' 

Louis  was  evidently  vexed. 
Madame  de  Monaco  has  escaped 
as  yet,"  he  said,  coldly*;  "  but  she 
must  be  careful  in  future  how  she 
panders  to  the  libertinism  of  her  bro- 
ther. Ton,  Madam,  as  her  friend,** 
he  added,  pointedljr,  would  be  doing 
her  a  service  by  hinting  this,  if  you 
are  interested  in  her  welfare.  Alon- 
sieur  has,  as  he  believes,  serious  cause 
to  mistrust  her  in  this  particular; 
but  absolve  me,  I  pray  you,  from  all 
snspicion  of  discourtesy  in  addressing 
this  remark  to  you.** 

**  Nay,  sur,**  proudly  answered  Hen- 
rietta, ^  I  can  accept  no  reproach 
where  I  have  committed  no  indis- 
cretion. Madame  de  Monaco  has,  at 
various  periods,  visited  me,  attended 
by  M.  de  Guiche,  but  I  have  yet  to 
learn  in  what  manner  those  visits 
compromised  either  the  princess  or 
myself.  Have  I  been  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  I  was  free  to  receive  my 
personal  friends  in  my  own  apart- 
ments?** 

Louis  was  palpably  embarrassed. 


^Tou  have  constraed  my  words 
too  broadly,**  he  said,  in  a  concilia- 
tory tone ;  "  my  brother  blames  De 
Guiche,  not  yourself.  The  young 
man  is  impetuous  and  wilful;  he 

S resumes  too  much  upon  our  boyish 
riendship ;  he  affects  a  frankness  of 
manner  and  irony  of  speech  difficult 
of  toleration.  Of  this  I  have  become 
conscious  more  U^an  once,  and  I  can- 
not but  admit  that  my  mother  has 
done  him  good  service  in  soliciting 
hn  temporary  exile.  In  short,  he 
did  not  sufficiently  conceal  the  hap- 
piness which  he  experienced  in  lovinff 
you,  as  all  must  do  who  are  admitted 
to  your  intimacvt** 

"  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  love  brief 
enough  in  its  duration,"  said  Hen- 
rietta, sarcastically ;  and  it  would 
have  been  more  seemly  to  let  it  ex- 
pire of  itself,  than  to  have  subjected 
me  to  suspicions  at  once  degrading 
and  unjustifiable.** 

His  presence  was  a  perpetual 
torture  to  my  brother.*' 
The  princess  smiled. 
"  Monsieur  has  become  suddenly 
susceptible  under  the  teaching  of 
the  queen-mother ;  the  regularity  of 
his  own  life  should,  however,  be  his 
best  guarantee  for  the  dignity  of 
mine.* 

The  king  looked  down  upon  her 
inquiringly ;  but  the  indignation  of 
a  suspectea  and  innocent  woman  gave 
Henrietta  strength  to  meet  his  earnest 
gaze  without  discomposure.  Nay, 
unfortunately,  it  did  more.  She  had 
told  De  Guiche  that  she  should  never 
forget  the  occasion  upon  which  she 
had  first  offered  to  him  her  timid 
acknowledgment ;  and  she  made  no 
idle  pledge.  Writhing  as  she  was  at 
this  moment  under  a  sense  of  wrons, 
her  thoughts  recurred  instinctively 
to  the  events  by  which  her  opening 
life  had  been  embittered,  and  the 
fearless  chivalry  which  had  stood 
between  herseR  and  her  persecutors. 

How  ably  had  the  queen-mother 
and  her  sons  seconded  the  passion  of 
De  Guiche!  As  his  place  of  exile 
had  not  been  specified,  the  count  pro- 
fited by  the  omission  to  establish 
himself  in  a  retired  quarter  of  Paris^ 
where  no  movement  could  take  place 
at  court  without  his  immediate  cog- 
nisance. Three  of  his  friends  were 
intrusted  with  his  secret ;  but  he  had 
a  more  trusty  spy  than  all  these  in 
Mademoiselle  dQ^Monl«lais^^^- 
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fidential  Biaid  of  honour  to  Madame. 
This  lady,  whose  inexhaostible  spirits 
seldom  uiiled  to  overcome  the  occa- 
sional melancholy  of  Henrietta,  was 
the  devoted  friend  of  De  Guiche; 
and  being  naturally  excitable  and 
romantic,  she  was  tlie  very  person  to 
enter  into  all  his  projects,  however 
extravagant  they  might  appear  to 
others.  Free  from  all  jpassionnerself, 
and  careless  of  inspiring  one,  De 
Montalais  was  never  weary  of  for- 
warding those  of  others.  Perhi^ 
no  worse  confidant  could  have  been 
placed  about  the  person  of  a  young, 
enthusiastic,  and  beautiful  woman ; 
for  the  wrong-headed  girl  loved  in- 
trigue for  its  very  difl^ulties,  with- 
out giving  one  care  or  thought  to 
the  result  of  its  possible  success. 
Courageous  and  persevering,  she  dis- 
rep;arded  her  own  safety,  when  it 
might  become  compromised  by  her 
plans ;  and  accordingly  her  devotion 
to  her  royal  mistress  was  repaid  by 
the  most  unbounded  affection  and 
the  most  undoubting  trust 

Too  clear-sighted  not  to  have  per- 
ceived at  once  the  mortification  of 
the  princess  at  the  ofi- falling  of  the 
king  8  homage,  well  informed  also  of 
the  perpetuu  intrigues  of  Monsieur, 
no  wiser  project  occurred  to  the  toil- 
ing brain  of  De  Montalais  than  that 
of  furthering  Uie  suit  and  fostering 
the  passion  of  De  Guiche  for  Hen- 
rietta. She  had  not  now  to  learn 
that  the  depth  of  feeling  for  which 
the  beautiful  Englishwoman  was  so 
remarkable,  was  neverthelesss  che- 
quered by  a  coquetry  which,  although 
harmless,  was  insatiable;  and  that 
justly  incensed  by  the  sudden  cold- 
ness of  the  king,  and  indignant  at 
the  means  employed  to  separate  her 
fVom  her  private  friends,  she  was 
sufficiently  the  woman  to  derive  plea- 


Vioe,  at  the  court  of  Lonii  XIF., 
was  at  a  premium,  jirovided  only  that 
it  clothed  itself  with  disoetioii,  and 
wore  a  mask  above  its  range;  and 
such  being  the  case,  the  Me  dChamuwr 
could  discover  no  possible  reason  why 
her  own  handsome  and  hi^-bom 
mistress  should  not  also  be  induced 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  and  to 
revenge  all  her  indignities  by  indulg- 
ing her  own  caprice. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  affidrs 
in  theestablishmentof  Madame,  when, 
on  one  occasion,  Mademoisdle  de 
Montalais  entreated  permission  of 
the  princess  to  read  to  her  a  nortion 
of  a  letter  which  she  had  that 
morning  received  from  the  Count 
de  Guiche.  The  curiosity  of  Hen- 
rietta was  piqued.  What  eouM  he 
have  to  impart  to  De  Montalais? 
What  could  induce  him  to  bold  a 
correspondence  with  one  of  the  ladies 
of  her  household  P  The  desired  per- 
mission was  at  once  yielded ;  and  ^ 
was  rewarded  b^  hearing  the  events 
of  the  day  detailed  in  a  strain  of 
pla^'ful  and  witty  eloquence  which 
lent  a  charm  to  every  drcumstance. 
Occasionally  a  graver  sabject  was 
handled  with  tact  and  judgment; 
and  the  princess  had  beocMne  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pleasure  of  lirtening 
to  the  epistle  which  had  thus  been 
partially  confided  to  her,  when  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Montalais  suddenly 
paused,  displayed  con^erable  em- 
barrassment, and,  finally,  proceeded 
to  refold  the  interesting  letter. 

^<  Why  not  conclude,  De  Mon- 
talais ?**  asked  the  princess. 

^  I  dare  not.  Madam.** 

"  Dare  not !   And  wherefore ?** 
Ibe  remainder  of  the  sheet  is 
occupied  by  praises  of  vour  royal 
highness.    I  must  not  betray  my 
friend.'* 


U.    T>-1.  I  W 
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miserable.  He  was  deprived  of  light, 
for  he  saw  her  not !  He  knew  that 
his  pasnon  was  hopeless,  bnt  he 
would  rather  die  than  abandon  it ! 

And,  as  the  count  was  an  admira- 
ble correspondent,  these  letters  ar- 
rived every  day,  and  every  day  they 
were  silently  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  princess.  They  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  powerftil  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  Madame,  who  was  never 
backward  in  her  appreciation  of 
merit  of  whatever  description ;  and 
De  Gniche  had  the  good  tact  to  fur- 
nish )ier  with  a  tangible  excuse  for 
dwelling  upon  her  own  eulogium, 
by  interweaving  the  outpouring  of 
his  passion  with  a  thousand  subjects 
of  mterest.  Politics,  morals,  social 
tactics,  history,  poetry,  and  war ;  he 
left  no  theme  untouched,  and  he  wrote 
eloquently  upon  all.  Never  had 
Henrietta  given  him  credit  for  so 
many  and  such  varied  attainments. 
She  vras  dazzled  and  delighted ;  and 
then  a  regret  grew  in  her  mind  that 
she  was  unjustly  deprived  of  the 
companionship  of  such  a  man,  and 
compeUed  to  receive  for  all  com- 
pensation the  elaborated  dulness  of 
a  crowd  of  obsequious  flatterers. 
Moreover,  she  longed  to  see  him, 
were  it  only  to  scold  him  for  the 
extreme  boldness  with  which  he 
talked  of  the  kiu^,  and  his  abuse  of 
the  royal  prerogative  in  the  arrest  of 
Foaquet,  which  had  just  then  taken 
place,  and  a  host  of  other  little 
treasons,  the  least  of  which  would 
have  sufficed  to  condemn  him  to  the 
Bastile  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montalais  pro- 
tested the  sincerity  of  her  own  efforts 
to  check  this  overflowing  of  the 
coant*8  wit  and  wisdom,  but  admitted 
the  certainty  of  a  different  issue  to 
the  remonstrances  of  Madame. 

"  Un  setd  mot  suffiraitr  she  ex- 
claimed, earnestly;  ** one  word  from 
the  lips  of  your  royal  highness,  and 
he  would  become  prudent  while  there 
is  yet  time.  As  it  is,  desjNur  renders 
him  reckless,  and  I  verily  believe 
that  he  is  tempting  his  fate.** 

•*  Urge  him  once  more  to  silence 
on  such  dangerous  subjects  as  these,** 
said  madame,  gravely.  **The  king 
shews  little  mercy  where  his  dignity 
b  compromised.** 

**  My  remonstrances  avail  nothing," 
d^hed  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais, 
with  the  prettiest  affectation  of  le- 
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gret  imi^ginable.  I  can  assure  your 
royal  hiffhness  that  my  letters  re- 
semble tne  lectures  of  M.  de  Paris. 
Their  constant  text  is  *Ze  pkchi 
mortel;*  but  he  still  follows  up  his 
dangerous  caprice.  The  Yirgm  grant 
that  all  his  confidants  may  prove  as 
discreet  as  myself !  ** 

"What  mean  you,  child?**  ex- 
claimed Henrietta,  anxiously.  "Sure- 
ly he  cannot  be  such  a  madman  as  to 
write  in  this  strain  to  any  of  his 
court  friends  I " 

"  Que  mf-Mf**  replied  the  JSle 
(Vhomiiur;  "I  know  that  he  cor- 
responds with  that  M  de 
LAuzun,  and  with  M.  de  Manicamp, 
and  with  the  Marquis  de  Vardes.** 

«  With  the  Marquis  de  Vardes!** 
echoed  the  ]^rincess,  now  seriously 
alarmed ;  "  with  a  man  who  has  not 
even  concealed  his  jealousy  of  his 
successes!  Nay,  then,  he  must  be 
warned  at  any  risk.** 

De  Montaiais  triumphed. 

"The  attempt  will  in  truth  be 
worthy  of  your  royal  highness,**  she 
said,  enthusiastically;  "and  the  ra- 
ther that  it  cannot  fail  of  success. 
Poor  young  man!  He  is  too  good 
and  too  handsome  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  wounded  vanity  of  a  disappointed 
foplinff.** 

"  let  I  cannot  compromise  myself 
by  a  written  expostulation,**  mur- 
mured the  princess  almost  inaudibly, 
"and  to  receive  him  here  is  equally 
impossible.** 

"  Difficult,  perhaps,  but  not  im- 

})racticable,**  said  her  attendant,  firm- 
y.  "We  cannot,  indeed,  summon 
tne  banished  courtier  to  your  pre- 
sence en  grande  terme^  to  exhibit  his 
well-adorned  graces  as  he  would  do 
at  the  king*s  levee;  but  there  are 
other  means.** 
"  Explain  yourself.** 
"There  are  disguises.  Madam. 
What  think  you  of  our  commanding 
the  attendance  of  a  diseuse  de  bonne 
aventure  f  Why  should  not  your 
royal  highness  indulse  in  reading 
the  book  of  fate  as  well  as  the  queen- 
mother  and  mademoiselle  ?** 

"  The  expedient  is  too  dangerous. 
Have  you  foivotten  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  wd  liUidemoiselle  de  la  Tre- 
mouille?  We  cannot  hope  to  deceive 
their  vigilance.** 

The  maid-of-honour  indulged  in  a 
hearty  burst  of  laughter. 
"He  shall  td|,.t|i§BL.*^«M> 


tunes,'*  she  said,  joyously ;  he  shall 
promise  to  the  one  a  new  passion, 
and  to  the  other  a  rich  husband. 
Such  visions  will  absorb  all  their 
£Aculties.  We  have  only  to  act 
openly  and  boldlv.  Let  the  wise 
woman  be  admittea  at  midday;  make 
no  mvstery  of  her  coming.  Your 
royal  highness  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  only  great  lady  at  court  who  has 
not  on  some  occasion  consulted  one 
of  these  modem  oracles.  I  will  tutor 
the  count  to  caution,  and  his  own 
ready  wit  will  do  the  rest." 

Henrietta  was  amused  in  spite  of 
herself  at  the  romance  and  boldness 
of  this  dangerous  project,  and  ere 
long  she  suffered  herself  to  be  con- 
vinced that,  even  should  her  impru- 
dence become  suspected,  the  extrava- 
gance and  burlesque  of  the  adventure 
would  prove  its  innocence.  What 
was  it  after  all  but  tiie  frolic  of  a 
school-^irl  ?  Mademoiselle  de  Mon- 
talais  skilMly  followed  up  her  ad- 
vantage, and  her  grotesque  descrip- 
tion of  the  disguise  whicn  she  pur- 
posed to  forvrard  to  De  Guiche,  and 
her  merry  comments  upon  his  pro- 
bable ai^[>earance  in  such  an  accou- 
trementi  soon  diverted  the  mind  of 
the  princess  from  the  risk  attendant 
upon  the  concession  which  she  had 
made. 

Need  it  be  said  that  De  Guiche 
himself  was  transported  with  joy  at 
the  tidings  which  the  maid-of-honour 
hastened  to  communicate?  He  de- 
clined, however,  to  avail  himself  of 
her  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  hia 
oostume.  Forewarned  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  royal  Louis,  that  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  for  a  man  in 
love  to  present  himself  before  the 
woman  whom  he  seeks  to  captivate 
in  a  ridiculous  position,  he  proceeded 
so  to  combine  ms  dress  as  to  render 
his  aDDearaace  rather  iri£rhtfhl  than 


gay-cdouied  ribands,  of  a  page  of 
Uie  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  perhaps  the 
most  becoming  costume  to  a  young 
and  well-made  man  Uiat  was  ever 
invented  by  Vanity. 

None  knew  better  than  the  courtly 
and  succeflBful  De  Guidie  the  value 
of  these  trifles  in  the  eyes  of  a  fasti- 
dious woman.  What  female  heart 
could  remain  insensible  to  the  ftct, 
that  at  the  verv  moment  when  the 
man  who  loved  her  perilled  both  his 
fortune  and  his  life  to  obtain  one  of 
her  smiles,  he  held  both  so  dieaidy 
risked  in  such  a  service,  that  he  had 
found  time  and  leisure  to  consult  her 
minutest  taste  in  the  manner  of  his 
apmx)ach  to  the  shrine  of  his  idol  ? 

On  the  day  fixed  for  his  visit, 
Madame  announced  herself  to  be 
slightly  indisposed ;  nor  was  she  al- 
together compelled  to  feign,  for,  as 
the  appomted  hour  a^roadied,  her 
agitation  and  alarm  became  extreme. 
ML  the  danger  to  which  she  had  ex- 
posed her  reputation  b^  this  un- 
guarded step  rose  threateningly  before 
her.  In  vain  did  she  assure  herself 
that  she  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  the  wel&re  and  safetjr  of  De 
Guiche ;  still  would  a  consdoaaaess 
of  triumphant  vanity  rise  up  in  her 
heart  and  rebuke  her  for  her  volmi- 
tary  self-deceit  She  was  stretched 
upon  her  so&,  and  surrounded  by 
her  ladies,  suffering  under  the  effects 
of  a  slow  fever,  consequent  upcm  the 
sleepless  night  that  she  had  paaaed, 
when  the  sorceress  was  announced. 

The  sibyl  is  in  the  cabinet  of 
your  royal  highness,**  sud  Made- 
moiselle de  Montalais,  demordy, 
and  awaits  your  pleasure.*' 

You  may  conduct  her  here,^  re- 
plied Henrietta,  in  a  troubled  T<Hoe ; 
**I  wish  to  consult  her  on  ^  future 
fortunes  of— my  brother.  Alas,  the 
house  of  Stuart  has  been  the  sDort  of 
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fully;  uor  did  one  of  the  retiring 
party  suspect  that  beneath  the  wide 
and  somewhat  dingy  cap-border,  the 
black  hood,  and  the  large-flowered 
linen  sown  of  the  wierd  woman,  were 
concealed  the  laughing  eyes  and  the 
graceful  person  of  the  handsomest 
cavalier  in  France. 

To  throw  off  his  cumbrous  dis- 
guise, to  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  princess,  and  to  press  to  his  hps 
and  to  his  heart  the  hand  which  was 
extended  to  him,  was  with  De  Guicho 
the  impulse  of  a  moment.  Adtated 
by  his  vehemence  and  enfeebled  by 
her  indisposition,  the  princess  did  not 
attempt  on  the  instant  to  repress  his 
transports  of  happiness  and  gratitude ; 
but  sne  soon  lallied,  and,  making  a 
sign  to  the  maid-of-honour  not  to 
leave  the  room,  she  said,  gravely, 
and  almost  sadly, — 

^  Do  not,  count,  cause  me  to  regret 
my  condescension.  Bemember  that 
the  mere  suspicion  of  your  presence 
here  would  endanger  my  nonour. 
Shew  me  that  you  are  worthy  of  the 
risk  which  I  have  incurred  to  save 
you." 

**  How  can  I  prove  my  worthi- 
ness ?^  Ask  any  thing  of  me  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  accom- 
plish^** whispered  the  equally  agitated 
De  Guiche.  Must  I  never  cUre  to 
lei  you  see  my  devotion,  to  speak  to 
you  of  my  sufferings?  Will  you 
smile  on  ail  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
banish  me  your  presence  because  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  to  shield 
yours  from  trial  P  Speak,  Madam ; 
existence  is  not  so  dear  to  me  that  I 
shall  hesitate  to  obey  you,  whatever 
that  obedience  may  entail.** 

I  ask  no  such  blind  devotion,** 
said  the  princess,  striving  to  recover 
her  composure ;  have  summoned 
you  here  to  forbid  your  continuing  to 
brave  the  anger  of  the  king  agamst 
you,  however  unjust  I  may  consider 
it.  Tou  are  rash  and  wrong-headed, 
and  vnll  at  all  times  rather  sacrifice 
your  safety  than  your  jest  Incau- 
tious as  a  child,  you  pour  out  ^our 
idle  follies  to  every  so-called  friend 
vrho  sees  fit  to  listen ;  and  you  choose 
your  su^ects  as  badly  as  your  au- 
ditors. Why,  sir,  must  you  animad- 
vert on  the  Fouquet  affair,  or  in- 
clude the  name  of  liouis  in  the  silly 
calembcwrs  with  which  M.  de  Yardes 
amused  tne  circle  at  the  Louvre  two 
nights  ago?** 


"  I  abjure  M.  de  Paris  and  Bossuet 
for  ever !  **  murmured  the  incor- 
rigible page,  as  he  fastened  bis  flash- 
ing eyes  upon  his  beauUful  moni- 
tress.  "  Who  would  not  sin  to  be 
compelled  to  do  such  penance  ?** 

Ingrate,**  said  the  princess, "  who 
cannot  or  who  will  not  sacrifice  a 
witticism  in  order  to  be  recalled  to 
court!** 

To  be  lectured,  banished  once 
more,  and  forgotten.** 

"  Well  were  it  could  it  be  so,**  said 
Henrietta. 

"  By  every  one  ?  **  asked  the  count, 
with  affected  suUenness. 

"  Yes,  sir,  by  every  one,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,**  replied  Madame, 
with  a  blush,  under  cover  of  which 
De  Guiche  once  more  raised  her 
hand  to  his  lips.  In  all  truth,  I 
see  not,**  she  continued,  with  a  smile 
that  she  could  not  repress,  of  what 
utility  you,  Armand  count  de  Guiche, 
are  to  this  realm  of  France;  save 
that,  indeed,  you  have  fought  a  few 
battles  well  and  bravely  for  your 
king,  and  received  a  few  wounds  in 
his  service ;  but  for  aught  else—*' 

"  I  plead  guilty,**  was  the  fl;ay  re- 
tort ;  "  and  yet,  were  justice  done  to 

my  merits,  I  would  prove  ^ 

Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  that 
is  worthy  mention.  Look  you,  sir, 
yon  are  a  dangerous  ally,  for  you 
have  fallen  into  disgrace.  The  order 
which  your  sister  has  received  to 
join  her  husband  at  Monaco  has 
arisen  simply  from  her  having  sought 
to  plead  your  cause  with  the  queen- 
mother,  and  thus  I  am  deprived  of 
my  best  friend  because  her  brother  is 
a  ne'er-do-well  I  Go,  and  endeavour 
to  be  forgotten.  Why  do  you  re- 
main in  Paris?** 

"  Why  do  the  vapours  gather 
about  the  moon  ?  Because  they  can 
derive  light  only  from  her  presence.** 

"  Of  which  light  they  pilfer  her, 
De  Guiche.  You  have  pronounced 
your  own  condemnation.* 

"  I  am,  indeed,  aupalau^'  said  the 
count,  reproachfully,  but  assuredly 
not  au  Palais  de  Justice,^ 

"  Again  I**  cried  the  princess,  slightly 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  "  The  man 
is  insane,  De  Montalais ;  and  we  had 
better  abandon  him  to  his  fate.** 

May  so  divine  a  hallucination 
last  for  ever  !**  said  the  count,  pas- 
sionately; "only  let  my  insanity 
become  periodical,  and  X  wUl  pro* 
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you,  indeed,  desire  to  resume  your 
placJe  in  society,  and  to  preserve  nn- 
tamished  the  lustre  of  the  great 
name  of  the  house  of  Grammont — if 
you  wish  to  ensure  the  safety  and 
the  honour  of  those  who — who 
— regard  you  with  fHendship,  you 
will  be  more  prudent  and  more  cau- 
tious." 

^  I  swear  it,  on  this  fair  hand  I" 
I*  And  I  accep£  the  vow,"  said  the 
princess.   "  No  more  satires,  no  more 
songs ;  be  satisfied  to  know  that  your 

welfare  is  the  earnest  care  of  

"  Whop" 

"  Of  all  who  know  you  as  you  are, 
and  disdain  vou  as  you  strive  to  be. 
And  now  I  have  your  pledge,  I  can 
reassure  your  anxious  sister,  I  can 
justify  myself  to  my  own  heart,  and 
I  can  bid  you  farewell  in  tranquillity 
of  spirit ;  for  I  feel  that  you  will  not 
falsify  your  word,  and  that  we  shall 
soon  agam  see  you  en  faction.^ 

The  clock  points  to  the  hour. 
Madam,"  said  the  JUle  <r  hanneur. 

" Good," rralied  the  princess ;  "in 
five  minutes  Monsieur  will  have  left 
the  Louvre.  He  must  not  find  you 
here,  count." 

**  So  soon?"  said  De  Guiche,  im- 
ploringly; "so  very  soon P" 

"  Now,  this  instant,  if  you  would 
not  bring  down  dishonour  upon  my 
name,"  replied  Henrietta,  earnestly. 

"  And  the  worst  remains  to  do," 
said  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais,  with 
affected  anxiety.  "  How  am  I  ever 
to  crush  all  these  perfUmed  curls 
under  this  wretched  cap  P" 

"They  have  been,  there  once," 


hononr,  exerting  all  her  andnraidness. 

"  You  will  never  have  done  in 
time,"  interposed  the  agitated  prin- 
cess. "  You  do  not  Imow  how  to 
arrange  the  cap ;  I  should  recognise 
him  in  an  instant" 

The  count  was  still  knediiu^  at 
her  feet,  and,  in  the  anxie^  of  the 
moment,  she  began  to  busy  herself  in 
his  disguise.  Herown  white  hand  it  was 
which  forced  the  rebellious  rin^kts 
beneath  their  unseemly  coverii^, 
passing  lishtly  to  and  fro  across  hs 
burning  dieeks.  Sooth  to  say,  they 
were  both  awkward  and  unpractised 
tire-women;  and  it  was  well  that  the 
count  submitted  most  heroically  to 
his  novel  martyrdom.  But  he  would 
willingly  have  seen  their  eflforts  con- 
tinue for  a  (lovef s)  eternity,  for 
never  again  could  he  hope  to  feci 
that  small  hand  upon  his  brow,  to 
see  that  ^racefU  figure  bent  over 
him  in  anxious  solicitude.  De  Guiche 
had  that  day  learned  a  lesson  which 
he  never  afterwards  forgot.  That 
Henrietta  loved  him  he  had  now 
obtained  proof;  but  he  had,  never- 
theless, lost  all  hope  that  this  ro- 
mance of  passion  would  end  as  his 
vanity  had  prompted  him  to  bdieve. 

He  left  the  palace  more  enamoored 
than  he  had  entered  it,  but  he  had 
during  one  short  hour  become  a 
wiser  man.  He  had  long  loved  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  but  he  felt,  as 
he  traversed  the  courtyard  of  the 
Tulleries  on  his  return  to  he  obscure 
retreat,  that  he  had  nothing  to  ex- 
pect fh>m  the  frailty  of  Henrietta  of 
England. 
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^^BscAusB  the  hour  is  come  and  the 
man.**  Mrs.  Margaret  Merrilies,  if 
she  could  be  restored  for  a  moment 
to  her  very  dramatic  and  picturesque 
existence,  might  be  expected  to  mani- 
fest some  astonishment  at  finding  her 
words  in  the  smuggler's  cave  thus 
introducing  a,  few  rapid  comments 
upon  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
But,  in  truth  for  Cambridge,  as  for 
Ilatteraick,  the  hour  is  oome^ — in  the 
wonderful  revolutions  of  enterprise 
and  steam  ;  and  the  man  —  in  the 
acute  and  unwearied  diligence  of  the 
Master  of  Trinity.  Nor  do  we  name 
them  of  the 

"  Common  rout, 

HSAD6  WITHOUT  NAM£ 

to  speak  in  the  prophetic  words  of 
Samson  Agonistes.  Old  things  are 
becoming  new  with  a  swiftness  that 
almost  bewilders  the  eye ;  and  when 
the  accumulating  fiind  diall  revive 
the  grey  dinginess  of  Pembroke,  the 
-visitor  will  meet  with  very  few  ves- 
tiges of  the  scenes  that  won  the  eye 
of  Spenser,  or  softened  the  indignant 
8com  of  Milton,  or  reconciled  the 
melancholy  Gray  to  the  uncongenial 
inhabitants. 

Three  vears  ago,  a  stranger  passing 
down  Cneapsiae  a  few  minutes 
before  the  Bow  clock  struck  four, 
upon  a  fine  afternoon  in  October, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  remark  with 
curiosity  ana  interest  the  tortuous 
advances  of  a  gloomy-looking  red 
coach,  threading  its  way  with  instinc- 
tive rapidity  alone  that  roaring 
thoroughfare.  Nouiing  stopped  it; 
the  united  iceberg  of  a  coal- wagon 
and  a  Blackwall  omnibus— the  two 
most  immovable  impediments  of 
London — gave  way  to  the  charge ;  it 
swept  on\md,  and  a  momentary  call 
at  Frescot  and  Grote*s  was  the  only 
stoppage  in  the  then  difficult  pass  of 
Threadneedle  Street.  But  the  coach 
itself,  with  its  twelve  outsides  I  When 
will  the  Eastern  Coimties  Bailway 
wesent  such  a  spectacle?  Never  1 
That  cluster  of  leather  hat-boxes 
banging  firom  the  roof;  those  inde- 
acriMble  pea-coats — the  miscellany 
of  Moses  and  the^Hudson  Bay  Com- 
VOL.  xxxn*  zio.  cxcn. 


pany;  the  sticks,  the  cigars,  the 
faces,  and  the  black  "  varmint"  with 
his  elongated  nose  just  visible  over 
the  "boot!"  mo  that  has  ever 
travelled  by  the  "  Star"  can  foyget 
it?  and  the  coach  and  Uie  driver 
have  already  obtained  a  poetical  im- 
mortality in  our  columns.  But  you 
see  tbem  no  more  in  Cheapside ;  you 
wait  for  them  in  vain  at  the  Bull  in 
Bishopsgate.  The  "  Telegraph,"  too, 
has  ceased  to  carry  any  messages. 
Reynolds  has  followed  Joshua  to  an- 
other academy;  and  Walton,  if  he 
have  not  hung  up  his  rod,  must  soon 
fish  in  very  different  vraters.  You 
reach  Cambridge  by  the  iron-road  in 
a  couple  of  hours.  You  may  drop 
your  shilling  into  the  hands  of  a 
patent  safety  "  about  two,  and  drink 
a  second  glass  of  "  Audit"  in  the  hall 
of  Trinity  at  half-past  four.  We 
may  re^t  the  change,  but  we  can- 
not resist  it.  It  might  have  been 
imagined  that  a  few  serious  Fellows 
and  ten-year  men  of  Queen's  would 
have  been  able  to  keep  "a  pur- 
horse"  on  the  road,  but  they  nave 
not ;  the  Bee-hive  is  given  up.  If 
leasure  or  business  cau  you  to  Cam- 
ridge,  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
for  a  race;  and  how  ful^  entitled 
the  Eastern  Counties  Lme  is  to 
designate  it  "  neck  or  nothing,"  the 
daily  experience  of  sun;eons  and  pa- 
tients abundantly  testifies. 

Cambridge  sliares,  with  her  sister 
on  the  Isis,  the  benefits  and  the  in- 
juries of  the  new  system  of  transit 
Among  the  benefits  it  would  be  na- 
tural to  reckon  the  increased  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  with  men  of  science 
and  learning ;  while  of  the  inconve- 
niences which  immediately  occur  to 
the  mind,  the  restlessness  and  agita- 
tion, inseparable  from  quick  and  in- 
cessant locomotion,  are  the  most  ob- 
vious and  inse^irable.  It  was  hap- 
pily said  by  rliny,  that  if  study 
throws  the  mind  into  a  pleasing  state 
of  serenity,  a  state  of  serenity  is  ne- 
cessary to  throw  a  grace  upon  our 
studies.  The  fever  of  commercial 
activity  has  already  been  found  to 
be  sufiiciently  perplexing  and  irritat- 
ing, when  the  great  object  of  inquiry 
seems  to  be  the  numb^^^^^eries 
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that  can  he  steamed  in  a  day ;  and 
the  triumph  of  railways  is  supposed 
to  he  achieved  in  a  knodcer  thftt 
every  postman  finds  warm  with  the 

grasp  of  his  predecessor.  Accord- 
igly,  the  counting-house  business  is 
never  done.  But  in  literary  and 
scientific  occupations  the  ccmstant 
incursions  of  letters  and  visits,  to- 
gether with  the  excitement  which 
they  obviously  occasion,  are  produc- 
tive of  very  unfortunate  consequences 
indeed.  A  man,  who  is  perpetually 
looking  out  for  letters,  is  never  in  a 
state  of  repose,  whether  his  corre- 

r ndence  be  agreeable  or  othervrise* 
d  the  railroads  introduce  a  fiir 
more  difficult  class  of  visitors,  from 
whom  even  "Lord  Ashley's  basket 
for  bank-notes  would  afford  no  re- 
fvL^,  In  the  better  days  of  Cam- 
bndge  the  quiet  ugliness  of  the  town 
was  undisturbed  by  few  vehicles  to 
or  from  the  metro^lis ;  the  Rocket 
went  up  at  a  certain  hour,  and  you 
might  exchange  civilities  with  the 
heavy  "  Lynn,  or  the  drowsy  "  Fly,** 
and  one  or  two  others.  The  rest  of 
the  day  was  tranquil  enough ;  at  all 
events,  you  were  sure  of  the  post- 
office  after  the  porter's  round  in  the 
morning.  Those  days  are  gone,  and 
if  the  shade  of  Bacon  were  now  to 
take  a  walk  through  his  own  gateway, 
he  would  be  met  by  a  time-table,  a 
blue  omnibus,  and  a  cad  smoking ! 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  when 
Cambridge  coaches  were  thus  trans- 
formed, that  Cambridge  studies  would 
be  suffered  to  remain  without  some 
attempt  at  reformation.  We  confess 
it  to  have  been  needed.  Many  years 
have  gone  by  since  Bishop  Hurd  op^ 
posed  Shatebury's  praise  of  foreign 
academies  bv  a  pane^ric  of  our  own. 
He  spjoke  of  that  stricter  form  which 

Prevails  in  our  universities,  where  the 


have  some  very  well-preserved 
sketches  by  a  contemporary,  which 
exhibit  the  other  side  of  the  tapes- 
try; and  the  doleful  creatures  and 
howling  desolation  of  Gray  must  be 
oontrosted  wkh  the  delightful  ecnn- 
tooicmship  and  Attic  deganoe  of 
Hurd.  Of  course,  in  some  measure, 
they  were  alike  dcNMtved,  and  the  in- 
justice of  the  praise  is  to  be  oeca- 
sionally  balanced  by  the  injnttice  of 
the  censure. 

Now,  with  r^ard  to  the  stodiet  of 
Cambridge,  we  will  state  at  <mce  our 
strongest  objection  to  one  feature  in 
the  system  adopted,  that  faibm 
behig  ^  comjmhonf  in^dUm  df  ma- 
hematics  vpon  the  dastfcal  s<imM; 

Heal  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  muCir- 
maJtkian, 

Dr.  Whewell  attempts  to  meet 
this  difficolty.  But  how?  Why, 
by  asserting  tne  expedieney  of  a  aeien- 
tmc  and  classical  combination  of 
study;  Euler  with  Euripides;  and 
leven  with  Sapphics.  Thiaisiioitht 
question,  and  never  was.  The  pro- 
per hiqttiry  is,  whether  tiie  imiTer* 
sity  is  jusofied  in  compelling  ev«y 
candidate  for  the  dairical  Tnpoa,  to 
make  a  ^rdiminary  gradnstna  in 
mathematics,  without  at  the  nae 
thne  obligii^^  the  expectant  wrang- 
ler to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  a 
Greek  and  Latin  exammationF  Hut 
is  the  question.  It  never  hat  been 
answered,  and  never  can  be.  Por, 
lo<^  at  the  subject  potientiiy  for  a 
minute.  Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  three  ranks  of  mathematieai 
distinction  at  Cambridge :  1.  Wraiig<> 
ler;  2.  Beni<Mr  Optime;  3.  Junior 
Optime.  The  last  degree  must  be 
obtainol  before  the  candidate  is  dt* 
gible  for  any  daas  of  the  Tripoi. 
But  ibr  its  highest  distinetkiBB  he 
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gir  WeMer ;  and  the  student  must 
^ew  his  right  to  apnreciate  the  grace 
of  T^u^  or  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
by  his  familiarity  with  the  engaging 

mysteries  of  ^  and  the  yalue  of 

dr 

If  such  be  the  hardships  of  the 
classical  scholar,  we  mignt  expect 
to  find  his  mathematical  brother  fet- 
tered by  similar  chains.  By  no 
means.  He  is  perfectly  free;  his 
time  is  his  own;  every  stumbling- 
block  is  removed  from  his  path  ;  no 
Latin  or  Greek  refinement  detains 
him  on  the  threshold  of  his  Tripos ; 
he  gives  his  days  and  nights  to  Hop- 
kins. The  more  ambitious  his  par- 
ticular aim,  the  profounder  his  gene- 
ral ignorance.  Dr.  Whewell  talks 
of  the  probable  advantage  of  pub- 
lishing some  of  the  answers  to  ex- 
amination papers :  we  wish  he  would 
endeavour  to  make  a  retrospective 
experiment  with  the  Little-go,  and 
present  us  with  a  few  specimens  of 

Paley-answers,**  by  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  high  wranglers  of  the  last  ten 
years.  Our  information  respecthig 
their  performances  must  be  very 
erroneoas,  indeed,  if  such  a  publica- 
tion would  not  exhibit  several  new 
lights  both  in  grammar  and  ortho- 
graphy. A  desire  has  been  frequently 
expressed  to  exempt  mathematical 
men  from  the  annoyance  and  in- 
terruption   of  these  preliminary 

Smalls  ;*'  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  save  the  candidates  some 
mortification,  and  the  examiner  more 
perplexity.  But  we  still  maintain, 
that  a  fair  acquaintance  with  spelling 
is  almost  as  useful  to  a  young  man,  as 
the  resolution  of  —  2,  par"  +  1 ; 
and  that  the  ability  to  remove  a  few 
j>opular  objections  to  Christianity 
may  be,  on  the  whole,  not  less  ser- 
viceable to  the  public  than  an  ex- 
amination of  the  angular  velocity  of 
BP.  and  8Y. 

With  these  facts  staring  him  in  the 
flMe,  and  standing  out  as  conspicu- 
ous in  the  Gambndge  system  as  the 
fountain  in  the  great  court  of  Trinity, 
Dr.  Whewell  has  the  courage  to  say, 
that  if  a  person  do  not  read  and  un- 
derstand tne  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
historians,  and  philosophers,  he  cannot 
be  deemed  to  have  received  a  liberal 
education"  (lab.  Educ.  p.  81);  and 
again^  **To  allowapersoDtofoUowoiie 


of  these  lines  of  study  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  the  other,  is  not  to  educate 
him"  (p..  107).  And  yet  the  entire 
education  of  men  reading  for  mathe- 
matical honours  is  conducted  upon 
this  principle  seclusion  and  selec- 
tion. Of  course  they  are  not  edu- 
cated, and  no  sensible  pmon  sup- 
poses that  they  are ;  but  they  think 
themselves  so  to  be ;  and  the  certain 
reward  of  a  fellowship,  at  every  col- 
lege except  Trinity,  removes  any 
involuntary  hentation  or  misgiving 
upon  the  sul^ject  We  except  Tri- 
mty,  because  its  fellowships  are 
given  to  college,  not  to  umversity 
exairihiations.  But  here,  also,  the 
undue  preponderance  of  mathemat- 
ical acquirement  h  equally  apparent. 
A  senior  wrangler  might  ensure  his 
election  with  no  other  aid  than  a 
slight  supplement  of  metaphysics* 
even  thou^  unable  to  turn  ten  lines 
of  Gay*s  Fables  into  Latin  iambics. 
Ridiciuous  stories  have  long  been 
told  respecting  Sidney  Walker*s  elec- 
tion into  this  society ;  but  we  believe 
the  Greek  of  Porson,  and  the  meta- 
physics of  Butier,  would  not  obtain 
a  fellowship  at  Trinity,  without  a 
considerable  portion  of  mathematics. 

Exceptions  will  arise  from  any  defi- 
nition ;  but  we  fearlessly  assert,  that 
not  one  mathematical  student  in  a 
hundred  has  the  slightest  pretension 
even  to  a  rudimental  acquaintance 
with  the  classics,  and  would  no  more 
ventnre  upon  a  speech  of  Thucy- 
dides,  a  problem  of  Aristotle,  or  a 
chorus  of  JEschylus,  than  Dr.  Whe- 
well would  think  of  putting  the 
leader  of  this  day's  Times^  into 
Syriac,  of  reckoning  Chesterfield's 
Jjetters  among  the  inductive  sciences, 
or  of  including  politeness  in  a  liberal 
education. 

Nor  will  the  argument  in  favour 
of  compelling  claasical  men  to  be- 
come mathematicians,  be  in  any  re- 
spect improved  in  coherency  or  vi- 
gour by  the  truism,  that  men  of 
ffenius  are  capable  of  more  than  <me 
kind  of  intellectual  excellence.  To 
be  sure  they  are,  nobody  denies  it. 
Milton  might  have  been  an  admira- 
ble astronomer,  or  natural  historian, 
if  he  had  not  been  the  most  learned 
poet  in  England ;  the  reader  of 
IHuite  has  studied  the  Divine  Comedy 
to  very  little  profit,  if  he  has  not  re- 
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claims  that  he  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  teachers,  if  he 
had  not  preferred  to  be  the  richest 
colourist  of  his  country.  All  this  is 
obvious  and  undeniable ;  and,  there- 
fore, Dr.  Whewell  might  have  spared 
his  faded  list  of  modem  scholars  who 
understood  axles  and  Aristotle, — 
"such  as  Brinkley,  Otter,  Outram, 
Wrangham,  Palmer,  T.  Jackson, 
B.  Grant,  and  many  others;"  not 
forgetting  Porson,  who  "  was  fond  of 
algebra,  and  was  a  proficient  in  it.** 
We  repeat,  that  all  this  is  literally 
beside  the  question,  which  is  not, 
whether  science  and  literature  may 
be  advantageously  imited ;  but  whe- 
ther Cambridge  acts  kindly  and  ho- 
nourably to  her  children,  m  loading 
some  with  fetters,  that  the  luxuriant 
freedom  of  others  may  be  more  strik- 
ingly visible;  in  compelling  A.  to 
pass  through  a  mathematics  ordeal 
before  he  can  reap  any  fruit  of  his 
classical  seed ;  and  in  suffering  B.  to 
carry  off  the  highest  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  university,  with- 
out even  penetrating  into  Lempriere*8 
Dictionary. 

We  are  quite  ready  and  anxious  to 
admit  that  Dr.  Whewell  recognises 
the  value  and  interest  of  cl^cal 
studies,  and  that  he  places  their  value 
and  interest  in  the  proper  places. 
The  following  remarks  are  extremdy 
forcible  and  just,  and  the  natural 
exclamation  of  every  reader  at  the 
conclusion  of  them  seems  to  be,  Why, 
then,  does  not  the  University  render 
a  cultivation  of  these  studies  indis- 
pensable in  all  her  members  ?  If  we 
be  told  that  she  does  so,  we  say  that 
the  recognition  is  merelpr  an  ocular 
deception ;  in  spirit  and  m  truth  she 
does  not.  These  are  the  sentiments 
of  Dr.  WheweU:  — 

*'  Classical  studies  necessarily  occupy 
sn  important  place  in  education,  both  as 


then  as  the  language  of  the  Western 
Church,  and,  till  within  a  short  time,  of 
the  whole  literary  world.  Through  this 
lon^  prevalence,  this  language  contains 
in  Its  literature  the  works  which  hare 
most  influenced  every  age  up  to  modem 
times.  The  languages  of  many  nations 
in  modern  Europe  are  mainly  derived 
frum  the  Latin,  and  those  which  are  not 
80  derived  are  still  much  tiuged  by  the 
mixture  of  I^tin  words  and  modes  of 
speech.  In  English,  in  particular,  diis 
mixture  is  very  larpe ;  and  the  connexion 
of  our  language  with  the  Latin  is  ao  inti. 
mate,  that  the  reader  who  has  no  know- 
ledge of  that  language  will  inevitably 
miss  some  part  of  the  meaning  of  our 
best  writers.  In  general,  the  study  of 
Latin,  as  a  portion  of  a  liberal  education, 
is  directed  mainly  to  the  principal  writers 
of  the  best  times ;  for  example,  livy, 
Caesar,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  Lucretius,  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  Ovid,  Cicero.  And  a  eouod 
knowledge  of  these  authors  is,  in  trudi, 
a  sufficient  educational  basis  for  a  know« 
ledge  of  the  Latin  literature  of  all  ages, 
ana  for  a  due  apprehension  of  the  in- 
fluence which  these  ^reat  models  of  oooi* 
position  have  exercised  upon  the  ver- 
nacular literature  of  each  country,  and 
especially  upon  its  poetry  and  criticism. 

'*  But  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  is  also  necessary  to 
complete  this  classical  culture,  both  oo 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
greatest  Roman  writers  were  stimulated 
and  formed  by  the  example  and  lecturing 
of  their  Grecian  predecessors,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  direct  operation  of  the 
Greek  writers  upon  modem  thinkers  and 
writers  ever  since  the  revival  of  the  atody 
of  Greek  literature  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  philosophy,  the  Roman  works 
do  little  more  than  trsasmit  to  us  the  in- 
fluence of  Greek  speculations ;  in  his- 
tory, Herodotus  and  Thucydidee  occupy 
a  greater  place  in  the  thoughts  of  culti- 
vated men  than  any  Roman  historians ; 
and  even  in  poetry,  although  the  tradition 
of  the  Latin  forms  and  style  of  composi- 
tion has  been  more  extensive  and  con- 
tinual than  of  the  Greek,  the  Greek 
classical  writers  have,  in  later  times,  been 

^.-^  J  .  i_ 
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of  compotition,  tbw  betadaa,  in  order  that 
we  TOMy  havBour  share  in  that  inheritance 
hy  which  men  beloog  to  the  intellectual 
aristocracy  of  mankind.  The  study  of 
these  title-deeds  and  archives  of  the 
culture  of  our  race  must  be  a  permanent 
portion  of  the  best  education  of  men,  so 
long  as  the  tradition  of  such  culture  is 
preserved  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."-. 
Pp.  78, 79. 

In  admitting  the  force  of  these 
remarks,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
point  oat  the  want  of  that  refined 
accuracy  of  taste  which  is  so  rarely 
found  in  scientific  persons.  The 
claims  of  Cicero  are  not  in  any  way 
indicated,  and  Dr.  Whewell  is  pro- 
bably not  very  familiar  with  that 
author's  most  eloquent  of  all  philo- 
BOj^iical  si>eculations.  But  Kogers 
was  indulging  in  no  poetical  license 
when  he  said, — 

"  Oh,  thou  all  eloquent,  who$e  mighty 

Strtam  from  the  dipth  cf  agn  on  mankind ; 
Streams  like  the  daj;  who,  aogel-like, 
hast  shed 

Thy  full  effulgence  on  the  hoary  head." 

Of  all  the  classical  writers,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Pkto,  we  re- 
gard Cicero  as  pre-eminentiy  mighty 
in  the  stature,  as  he  is  unapprc«ch- 
ably  graceful  in  the  management,  of 
his  mtellect  To  something  of  Greek 
Imagination,  he  added  the  picturesque 
comoinations  of  Livy,  and  the  deli- 
cate selection  of  Virgil.  Among  dl 
the  rich  garments  from  the  looms  of 
ancient  bterature,  which  the  scholar 
folds  up  and  keeps  in  cedar,  that  of 
Cicero,  like  the  robe  which  Hecuba 
offered  to  Mmerva,  lies  the  deepest 
and  shines  the  fairest : — 

Neither  do  we  believe  it  to  be  true 
that  Herodotus  and  Thu^dides  are 
more  intimately  associated  with  the 
cultivated  mind  than  any  Roman 
historians.  The  exception  might  be 
maintained  in  favour  of  the  second, 
certainly  not  of  the  first;  Livy  and 
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Tacitus  have  more  readers  than  He- 
rodotus, and  have  produced  a  livelier, 
as  well  as  a  more  enduring,  impression 
upon  their  successors.  No  scholar 
ever  entered  more  Mly  into  the 
spirit  of  Greek  history  than  Gray ; 
but  he  would  not,  we  think,  have 
agreed  with  Dr.  Whewell's  estimate.* 
We  also  dissent  from  the  statement 
respecting  the  greater  popularity  of 
the  Gredc  poets.  No  Greek  poet 
whatever  has  been  studied  or  read 
so  often  or  so  long  as  Horace.  The 
poet  of  our  youth,  ne  is  also  the  com- 
panion of  our  age.  Ever  fresh  and 
Duoyant,  the  sparkling  imi^ry  of 
his  &ncy  delights,  and  the  wisdom  of 
his  moral  lines  informs  our  heart  and 
our  judgment.  Montaigne  could  not 
live  wimout  his  Plutarch ;  but  how 
many  would  be  still  more  unwilling 
to  p«rt  with  their  Horace?  We 
have  sometimes  thought  that  Jonson*s 
verses  might  represent  the  Muse  of 
the  Sabine  Farm,  and  have  caught 
ourselves  repeating  the  harmonious 
inquiry: — 

**  Hare  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver  1 
Or  the  swan's  down  ever? 
Or  hare  smelt  of  the  bud  o'  the  briar? 
Or  the  nard  i'  the  fire  1 
Or  hare  tasted  the  bag  o'  the  bee  1 
Oh,  80  white !  oh,  so  soft !  oh,  so  sweet 
Ushe!" 

But  it  may  be  well  to  descend  more 
closely  into  the  subject,  and  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  some  of  the  par- 
ticular objects  proposed,  and  some  of 
the  particular  benefits  asserted  to  be 
obtamed,  by  the  predominant  and 
absorbing  study  and  influence  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge.  We  may 
safely  arrange  these  under  three 
heads,  and  consider  them  (1.)  as 
contributing  to  promote  the  growth 
of  practicfu  sdence,  and  forming, 
on  that  account,  important  instru- 
ments in  the  developement  of  the 
national  resources,  or  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  national  deficiencies ; 
(2.^  as  tending  in  a  pre-eminent 
ana  striHng  manner  to  expand 
and  strengthen  the  intellectual  con- 
stitution of  youth,  by  disposmg  the 


*  Gray  introduces  a  happy  critioism  on  Taoitos  into  a  letter  to  his  friend  West, 
and  quotes  a  remarkable  saying  from  the  Agricola,  ^hich  is  incomparable  for  brilliance 
and  brevity ;  it  refers  to  the  satisfiMtion  of  Domitian  at  finding  that  Agricola  had 
associated  him  with  his  wife  and  daughter  in  the  inheritance  of  his  property,  «  SaiU 
constabat  Utatum  turn,  wlut  honorifjtuUeioqui :  tarn  eeea  9t  corruptoAmnt  at$iduis  adula* 
tioniinu  erat,  ut  niscir$t  a  bono  fain  wm  $eribi  heredm,  niHmAm)^^ii^QH^ 
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mind  to  r^fard  wkk  rigid  eerotkij 
the  conditions  on  which  trery  de« 
nonstration  depends;  by  deteo^g 
fklhicies  however  pleasingly  con- 
cealed; and  as  being  farourable  to 
the  attainment  of  continuity  of  at- 
tention, coherency  of  thouRht,  and 
confidence  in  the  power  <»  human 
reason  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ;**  and 
(d.)  as  affording  to  the  mentitd  sys- 
tem that  redmen  whidi  experience 
teaches  us  to  be  best  suited  to  its 
capacities,  its  desires,  and  its  wants. 
In  this  statement  of  mathematical 
claims,  we  have  done  little  more  than 
attempt  to  condense  the  panegyrics 
which  successive  years  have  collected. 

As  regards  the  first  inquiry,  then, 
we  ask,  Who  are  tiie  wcNrking  men 
of  science  in  England  ?  Beneath 
whose  hands  are  the  ndl)lest  buildings 
rising  up?  Who  is  mapping  our 
counties  in  iron?  Who  invented 
the  steam-engine?  Who  has  widened 
its  mysterious  capacities  of  labour 
and  skill  ?  Who  constructed  a  high- 
road under  the  Thames  ?  Who  de- 
fied the  storm  of  waters  with  the 
column  of  Eddvstone  ?  Do  you  find 
them  in  the  dalendar  ?  Were  they 
famous  on  the  screens  of  Trinity  or 
St.  John's?  Did  Gyps  edebrate 
tbeir  renown  over  their  cups  at  Ches- 
terton, or  decayed  wranglers  welcome 
them  to  the  common  room?  Ko: 
the  real  men  of  science — the  disco- 
verers of  safety-lamps  and  the  invent- 
ors of  life-boats — are  seldom  reared 
in  Cambridge  or  Oxford  air.  The 
university  has  discharged  her  duty 
when,  Fame  and  Fortune  having  be- 
stowed the  prefix  of  l.  s.  she  steps 
in  with  her  little  contribution  of 
tinsel,  and  makes  the  benefactor  of 
his  country  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 

But  the  Cambridge  mathematics 


aminsition.    Ss  great  objeel  is 

to  get  up  a  given  quantify  of  hook' 
work,  to  use  the  technical  phrase, 
so  as  to  include  several  questions 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  papers, 
and  running^  over  yarious  branches 
of  mathematical  inquiry.  Of  course 
the  ^ort  cuts  are  made  under  the 
direction  of  a  private  tutor,  and  th^ 
are  &tal  to  all  sound  and  healthM 
scholarship.  A  run  of  luck  will 
sometimes  lift  a  man  among  the 
wranglers,  whom  a  boy  from  the 
City  of  London  School  might  put  to 
shame  in  arithmetic.  So  stron^y 
has  tbis  pernicious  result  been  brought 
home  to  the  observation  of  tutors, 
that  Dr.  Whewell  proposes  the  es- 
tabli^iment  of  a  preliroinary  exomt- 
naiwn  in  elementary  subfects  to  tdl  who 
are  candidates  for  the  hMeet  honours. 
Certainly,  the  Kule  of  Three  before 
tiie  Pnnioipia.  In  this  way  he 
thinks  an  effectual  check  would  be 
offered  to  candidates  trying  to 
make  ludnr  hits  in  the  higher 
sul\jects,  without  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  lower.  If  the  two 
kinds  of  subjects  are  min|^ed  to- 
gether in  the  same  examination, 
many  candidates  will  always  prefer 
to  tiy  Uieir  good  fortune  and  sagacity 
in  picking  out  parts  of  the  higher, 
rather  thui  encounter  any  labour  of 
thought  in  mastenog  the  lower,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  explain  and  apply 
them.  If  the  two  portions  or  the 
examination  are  separated,  this  game 
can  no  longer  be  played;  and  when 
this  is  prevented,  we  nuur  hone  to  get 
rid  of  tbe  igaorance  and  copnision  of 
mind,  whicn  my  po^bly  be  found 
in  those  who  obtain  high  honours  in 
an  examination,  indiscriminate  in  its 
sabjeots,  and  conducted  entirdy  upon 
paper." 
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BcnofAddiMiif  We  Hiy  noUrfng 
of  the  imaginatioii  or  the  humour. 
If  we  mu«t  sneak  nkinly,  we  will 
81^  at  once  that  all  thb  supposed 
adVantage  of  gmMtriaal  aoaljsis, 
with  its  aitontion,  its  adiaffenqv,  aai 
ill  oentimiouaargameatyis  sanpty  aai 
ma^j-^^raik,  Kothiag  mora.  Great 
mAfhoimlylmig^  dg  mathematicians) 
an  not  only  the  most  ineorreet  writeri, 
Imtthey  are  alsathe  most  sloyenly  and 
inaceurate  eoayersers  of  all  educated 
men.  Newton,  stammering  out  an 
eatplanation  of  coining,  and  eonftising 
Ine  hearers  in  infimning  them,  was 
a  ^rpe  <tf  the  race.  We  knew  one 
emuMBt  mathematician,  whose  oh- 
eeonty  and  unconneotedness  of  talk  it 
wasini]^osnhle  to  equal,  except  by  his 
Gonqiositioa.  When  it  has  happened 
that  able  mathematicians  have  Niewn 
tiiemsdyes  to  be  tranqparent  and 
accomplished  writers,  it  has  been  not 
only  because  the  yehement  flame  of 
tfaeir  natural  genius  cleared  the  air, 
but  because  the  vifour  of  their  classical 
taaCe  has  enabled  thm  to  repel  Ihe 
eneryating  and  corrupting  iniiumoes 
of  Um  infection.  Hie  poison  has  been 
■Mitred  \fj  the  antidote.  This  has 
been  the  ease  with  some  of  the  liying 
judges;  you  may  trace  it  in  ^e 
wbane  fiunHty  of  Shadwell,  and  the 
darinff  superfiicialness  of  Alderson.* 

It  aces  not  fall  within  our  plan  to 
dwell  upon  the  dangerous  supremacy 
which  IS  bestowed  upon  reason  in 
mathematical  inyestigations.  Wehaye 
our  own  opinion  of  many  of  these 
persons  who  thus 

"  Spend 

The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow 
Ismp, 

In  playing  tricks  with  natare,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  triHiog  in  tbeir 
own." 

But,  ikkdhf^  the  mathematioal  re- 
gimen has  been  found  highly  can« 
Ineiye  to  the  health  of  the  intellect 


aad  to  tlM  exereise  of  He  Ametkms. 
Has  it  y  Tell  us  how,  and  when,  and 
where.  The  national  character  is 
neyer  formed  by  science.  If  the  early 
Greeks  had  possessed  Euclid  instead 
of  Homer,  and  the  Geometry  instead 
of  the  lUady  the  face  of  antique  lifb 
would  haye  been  entirely  <»anged. 
Heeren  doubts  whether  the  Greeks 
would  haye  continued  a  separate 
nation  without  the  Hom^c  poems ; 
these  bound  together  the  rents  in  the 
national  fabric.  And  what  is  true 
of  the  Gre^  is  true  of  their  succes- 
sors -—of  the  Romans — of  oursdyee. 
Forty-four  years  ago  the  formation 
and  growth  of  the  nationid  heart 
were  described  fh)m  the  Cambridge 
pulpitft  in  language  not  often  heara 
in  the  walls  of  St.  Mary's.  It  was 
shewn  to  be  shaped  and  animated  by 
schools,  by  education,  by  a  nurses 
caro ;  by  the  mother's  anxiety,  by  the 
eeyero  "brow  of  the  father ;  by  the 
song  of  war,  or  peace,  or  domestic 
yirtue ;  by  the  Bible,  by  the  lUady 
by  the  Odyssey,  How  much  does 
Enriand  owe  to  Shakspeare  ? 

We  affirm  that  to  the  national  cha- 
racter Science  makes  the  smallest 
possible  contribution.  It  encouragee 
no  patriotism,  it  awakens  no  bravery, 
it  sustains  no  self-denial,  it  offers  no 
consolation.  Where  is  the  Hampden 
whom  it  has  created,  or  the  Nelson 
whom  it  has  inflamed,  or  the  Ridley 
whom  it  has  inspired?  Did  it  cool 
the  thirsty  lip  or  Sidney,  or  ennoble 
the  sorrowing  soul  of  Falkland? 
What  heroic  act  has  ever  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Doctrine  of  Limits ; 
what  fiumig  resolution  has  eyer  been 
upheld  by  the  Calculus  of  Finite 
Diflerences  ?  Surely  the  old  heroes 
of  Greek  and  Roman  time  were  more 
truly  nurtured  in  all  the  glorious 
yarleties  of  a  liberal  education! 
What  geometrical  treatise  would  ever 
have  sent  the  Dictotor  back  to  his 
plough,  after  saving  his  country? 
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Sdence  la  usefiil,  but  it  must  know 
its  place;  it  is  the  menial,  not  the 
master.  It  is  from  history,  from 
poetiy,  from  eloquence  that  the 
youthful  spirit  catches  the  fire  and 
feeds  the  flame.  Haydon,  we  be- 
lieve, says  that  if  he  were  thrown 
upon  a  desolate  island,  he  should 
be  contented  with  three  hooks, — 
the  Bible^  Shakspeart^  and  V<uar{$ 
Jjh€$  of  the  PaifUers,  But  think  of 
that  man's  condition,  whose  only 
remnant  of  a  library  was  Whewell  s 
JIdechanics, or Wood^s  Optics?  Why, 
sixteen  fathoms  of  brine  would  be 
an  exchange  for  the  better! 

We  know  that  we  shall  be  con- 
tradicted ;  and  the  martyrs  of  science 
vdll  be  summoned  from  their  ^ves 
to  refute  this  calumny  on  their  re- 
putation and  their  exploits ;  but  even 
m  the  presence  of  these  heroes  of  a 
second  Marathon,  we  cannot  retract 
our  inquiry.  Let  the  gorgeous  cloud 
of  witnesses  pass  betore  our  eyes, 
from  Galileo  to  Young,  we  shall  watch 
it  out  of  si^ht  with  something  of  the 
same  holy  love  and  melancholy  won- 
der with  which,  from  solitary  diffs  or 
dark  woods,  we  have  often, — 

**  With  wistful  eje^,  pursued  the  setting 
•un. 

Do  we  deny  to  these  illustrious  men 
the  most  disinterested  patriotism,  the 
most  devoted  courage,  or  the  most 
affecting  self-denial r  We  do  not; 
they  possessed  them  all.  Patriots, 
they  toiled  not  for  their  own  peo« 
pie,  but  for  mankind;  heroes,  they 
struggled  with  the  oppressor,  and 
almost  vanquished  the  strong;  pa- 
tient, they  endured  every  privation 
of  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  nakedness. 
Martyrs  of  science,  do  we  deride  or 


"  Such  WAS  thy  wisdcm,  Newtoo,  6bMm 

like  sage! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
And  in  his  word  sagacious/* 

These  are  strong  remarks,  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers  to  hear  wnat  a  very  acute 
advocate  of  mathematical  pursuits  is 
able  to  say  upon  the  provision  in  the 
Cambridge  laws,  that  "no  person 
should  be  a  candidate  for  a  place  on 
the  Classical  Tripos  who  is  not  dearly 
placed  on  the  Mathematical  TriposL 
This  rule  appears  to  put  an  ineouaii^ 
between  two  lines  of  study,  ux  we 
do  not  necessarily  make  dancal  ho- 
nours requisite  m  order  to  matl^ 
mimical.  But  this  apparent  inequa- 
lity of  encouragement  appears  to  be 
quite  necessary  as  a  means  of  restor- 
ing  the  balance  betweoi  the  two 
lines  of  study,  which  is  commonly  so 
utterly  deranged  in  the  dasacal 
schools.  In  those,  the  student,  if  he 
have  tolerable  talent  and  industey, 
acquires  a  knowled^  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  which  enables  him 
to  pursue  it  with  ease  and  pleasure; 
while  of  mathematics  he  generally 
acquires  enough  to  learn  to  dislike 
the  study,  without  deriving  from  his 
acquirements  any  help  to  his  future 
progress.  If,  therefore,  there  were  a 
road  to  Clasacal  Honours  at  the 
university  for  those  whose  mathe- 
matical attunments  were  very  sliffht, 
it  may  be  expected  that  this  would  be 
the  path  generally  taken  by  the  more 
gifted  and  ambitious  of  the  scholars 
from  our  Classical  Schools.  Hrace, 
in  this  case.  Mathematical  Studies 
would  be  comparatively  neglected 
among  us,  and  the  general  propor- 
tions of  the  elements  of  our  education 
would  be  destroy^.   It  is,  in  foct. 
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really  to  enlthrtte  the  ntsoii,or  to 
hnply  any  yaluable  instraction,  that 
k  certainly  a  very  strong  ground  for 
improving  the  character  of  that  por* 
tion  of  our  mathematical  system. 

This  passage  recognises  the  injus- 
tice of  the  restriction,  and  attempts 
an  apology  for  it.  To  any  attentive 
reader  we  need  not  say  that  it  ag* 
nally  fiiils.  The  ver^  apprehension 
of  mathematical  studies  falling  into 
n^lect  is  the  most  powerful  testi- 
mony to  their  comparative  ineffi- 
dency.  Sophocles  ^ws  no  signs  of 
oblivion ;  and  the  beautiful  Muse  of 
Platonic  philosophy  has  only  to  cast 
hack  her  veil,  to  draw  the  admiriuff 
eves  of  the  thoughtM  and  the  good, 
^uie  great  mathematicians  will  also 
rise  smd  shine  in  their  due  seasons, 
whether  they  be  rewarded  by  fellow- 
ddpe  or  not.  En^rland  will  reioice  in 
her  Newton,  and  Trance  in  ner  La 
Place.  One  thing  at  least  is  clear ; 
the  present  subordinate  system  of 
scientific  studies  is  disdnctly  given 
up,  as  neither  ctdtivating  the  reasony 
nor  wtpromng  the  mim.  This  is 
MMnething  in  the  way  of  admission. 

We  highly  approve  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Whewell,  that  all 
studies  should  be  of  a  twdfold  cha- 
racter— one  r^arding  the  past  and 
one  the  future ;  the  first  embracing 
the  intellectual  achievements  of  the 
men  who  are  gone^  the  second  of  the 
men  who  are  comings  and  appropri- 
ately distmguished,  therefore,  by  the 
goieral  titles  of  permanent  and  pro- 
fressive.*  It  seems  to  us  to  be  quite 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  classical  au- 
thors, whether  Greek  or  Latin,  in 
poetry  or  in  prose,  as  standards  of 
taste,  fixed  and  unalterable.  Thucy- 
dides  and  Homer  among  the  former, 
Virgil  and  Tadtus  among  Uie  latter, 
are  to  literature  what  our  noble  ca- 
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thedrali  are  to  architecture.  Th^ 
are  monuments  of  genius  dwelling 
for  ever  among  men;  and  at  tl:^ 
same  time,  b^  a  beautiful  combina- 
tion of  dissimilar  attributes,  cherish- 
ing and  chastising  the  intellect,  in- 
spiring and  correcting  the  invention. 

The  hour,  we  repeat,  is  come  when 
the  entire  S3rstem  of  Cambridge  stu- 
dies should  be  remodelled,  enMurged, 
and  harmonised  to  the  capacities,  the 
wants,  and  the  moral  advantages  of 
the  students.  We  cannot  commend 
any  outline  of  a  liberal  education 
that  confines  it  to  classical  authors 
and  standard  systems  of  elementary 
mathematics.  Yet  such  is  the  plan 
of  Dr.  Whewell.  His  proposed 
General  Tripos  would  certainly  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  present 
arrangement,  and  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  promote  the  love  and 
the  practice  of  scientific  research  by 
givinff  to  it,  at  the  same  time,  a 
popular  and  practical  character. 
Many  voung  men  would  feel  inter- 
ested by  Botanv,  Mineraloj^y,  or 
Chemistry,  to  whom  the  Fnnciples 
of  Mechanism,  by  Willis,  and  the 
Curiosities  of  Algebra,  by  Peacock, 
hold  out  no  attractions.  The  or- 
ganic theories  of  the  earth  seem  to 
point  to  ^logy  as  a  study  of  un- 
usual fascination,  if  restrained  within 
due  limits  of  humility  and  reverence. 
Its  wonderful  glimpses  of  animal  life 
are  alone  sufficient  to  invest  it  with 
a  poetical  lustre. 

J3ut  why  confine  a  General  Tripos 
to  science,  however  extensive  and 
l^easiuK  be  the  varieties  presented? 
Dr.  Wnewell  is  not  insensible  to  the 
importance  of  the  philosophy  of 
morals  and  history.  Then  why  not 
make  a  serious  and  determine  at- 
tempt to  incorporate  them  in  the 
Cambridge  system  ?  If  the  inductive 
sciences  have  their  professors  in  the 
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Qniveru|^,  m  hart  Honilt  and  Hla- 
tory ;  WnaweU  can  anawtr  fat  one, 
and  Smyth  fbr  the  other.  Sorely 
both  ean  render  their  offiees  and 
talenti  ueeflil,  and  not  lew  naefiil  than 
attraotiye  in  the  acheme  of  a  liberal 
education.  We  are,  however,  afraid 
Uiat  volnntary  lectores  will  not  ac- 
oomplirii  the  objeot.  We  had,  in*- 
deed,  hoped  that  the  remoyal  of  the 
Modem  History  Profeaior  fW>m  the 
antedilnvian  solitndea  of  the  Pitt 
Frets,  would  have  altogether  changed 
the  numerical  character  of  his  aiSli- 
ence.  We  were  disappointed;  and 
some  of  the  most  moeiul  passages  in 
historical  disquisition  have  been  read 
to  a  few  idling  undeijgraduates,  or 
some  half-doaen  intelligent  Masters 
of  Arts.   This  will  not  da  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  gentle  constraint 
of  authori^  conduct  Uie  student  into 
a  path  which  requires  only  to  be 
troddai  to  be  enjoyed  ?   Scott  rem^ 
sents  Claverhouse  inquiring  of  Mor* 
ton  (Old  Mortality)  whether  he  had 
read  Frdssart,  and  adding,  ^  His 
chi^f>ters  inspire  me  with  more  en- 
thusiasm even  than  poetry  itself.** 
This  is  one  of  the  high  and  prc^r 
uses  of  history,  and  renders  it  a  most 
important  instrument  of  education. 
But  it  has  higher  powers  and  pri- 
vilq^es.  The  true  nistorian,  in  the 
wora  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  interprets 
and  combinefl  die  separate  phenomena 
of  history  by  constant  reference  to 
the  central  influence  which  controls 
all  the  movements  of  human  nature, 
namely,   the  principle  of  religion. 
This  is  the  illumination  of  history, 
and  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  lecturer 
when  Ae  author  has  left  it  out.  In 
like  manner,  it  will  be  tiie  aim  of  the 
teacher  to  Muff  vividly  before  the 


eyes  of  Us  aodienee  the  ^IfiioBB 
speetaele  offpsat  men  in  eveira^ 
eifhuMan  society,  not  (»ly  shinmgm 
the  dark  ni^t,  but  makinfr  head 
against  the  wind  and  storm.  He  will 
eixhibit  Phooion  in  Athens ;  the  second 
Agis  in  LacedsBOum;  darmdon, 
aimd  the  fbps  and  UbextiBca  of 
Charles  IL;  and  Belisarius,  frowning 
Btendy  upon  the  ddMsed  sfHiit  of  the 
times,  ^  from  the  oolossal  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire."*  Tou  will  not  speak 
in  vain  to  vootbM  minds,  if  you  qwak 
of  men  li&e  these,  and  in  the  tone  of 
sentiment  and  ezpressioo  demanded 
by  the  sabject  Xou  wUl  be  able  to 
shew,  that  history  is  not  designed 
merely  to  gratify  the  thiiat  ofoori- 
osity,  or  to  warm  the  eager  ezpeeta- 
tions  of  ftncy ;  but  that  it  is  eases* 
tiaUy,  and  above  all,  a  lesson  for  tiie 
fhture ;  and  that  its  oracles  are  to  be 
consulted,  not  only  for  what  JUt 
&0tfi,but  for  what  m^A/l9  6e.  In  the 
map  of  universal,  or  partioalar  his- 
tory, of  Europe  or  of  ttome,  number- 
lees  streams  will  be  seen  flowing  inte 
the  illimitable  ocean  of  the  ftituie; 
streams  of  opinion,  of  learning,  of  re- 
ligion t  these  ought  to  be  tra^  back 
to  their  source,  and  forwaid  to  tiieir 
termination.  But  the  tiii%  of  dmb, 
under  every  aspect  of  age,  dhnate, 
and  government,  seems  to  be  the 
pre-minait  object  of  histmical  ocm- 
templation,  that  unity  being  shewn 
in  his  virtues  and  vices,  his  achieve- 
ments and  defoats,  his  elevalion  and 
debasementf  Inthissdiool  themhid 
must  receive  instruction  and  im- 
provement. We  say,  then,  let  Ae 
hand  of  authoriMr  be  gently  but 
flrmly  laid  upon  the  nrm  of  the  stu- 
dent. Let  the  study  of  modem  his- 
tory be  authmtativdy  associated 


*  Sse  GJad^e's  Chwrch  and  Suit,  vol.  i.  p.  33^   Fourth  £ditioo. 

t  Mr.  MelriU  very  justly  remarks  io  one  of  his  sormons,  on  the  less  promineDt 
facU  of  Scripture  (yol.  ii.  p.  106)  We  often  speak  of  the  great  chanfea  and  re. 
volutions  which  hare  occurred  in  Uie  world  ;  history  is  considered  as  Kttle  else  than 
the  record  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  communities,  families,  and  individuals.  But  throogh 
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wMifteiftii^  ofOimMdge.  Una 

wkf^t  be  easily  aoxmplished.  Let 
eyecy  itodent  who  does  not  go  out 
in  thedogy,  be  required  to  prodnee 
the  profesBOf's  certificate  of  attend- 
anee  upon  a  certain  number  of  kc* 
tores  on  Modem  flistoiT ;  of  attend- 
ance, we  mean,  which  snail  have  re- 
snlted  k  an  examrnaHan,  We  regard 
the  ontificate  of  the  Norriaian  pro* 
teor,  whidi  is  required  by  the  bi- 
diops,  as  beiiu^  utterly  beneath  ridi- 
cnle.  It  impues  only  the  |9Tesence 
of  ks  possessor  during  a  oertam  num- 
ber of  days  on  a  de^  board,  where 
he  practised  chalk  upon  the  lecturer, 
and  had  very  agreeable  conversa- 
tions with  Pickwick.  The  sketches 
of  Weller,  or  the  profiles  of  HoUing- 
worth,  would  fill  a  gallery. 

And  in  rendering  the  Modem 
History  Professorship  efficient  in  its 
high  educational  omoe,  we  should 
natundly  turn  our  eyes  towards  mie 
of  its  subordinate  ftinetions,  —  we 
mean  the  promotion  of  the  study  of 
languiures  and  Uteroture  of  foriBign 
natkm.  The  appointment  of  teachers 
is  vested  in  the  Professor.  We  do 
not,  however,  believe  that  many 
pupils  are  obtained.  But  a  more 
satisfiietory  result  may  be  justly  ui- 
tidpated  from  a  zealously  directed 
series  of  efibrts.  The  literature  and 
languages  of  modem  Europe  might 
be  to  the  classical  scholar  what  the 
proposed  General  Tripos  would  be 
to  the  mathematical;  the  retired 
stateliness  of  the  Spanish  represent- 
ing the  mvsteries  of  geology,  and  the 
harsher  features  of  the  Teutonic 
fiunfly,  not  inaptly  answering  to  the 
external  radeness,  out  intermu  s^en- 
donrs  of  SiCneralogy. 

While  we  thus  provide  for  the 
culture  of  the  students  in  general, 
we  would  enlarge  and  encourfUB;e  the 
theological  examination  for  the  di- 
TiDity  students  in  particular.  B^ 
divinity  students,  though  the  name  is 
not  recognised  at  Cambridge,  we  un- 
derstand the  lam  and  incressing 
bo^  of  undergraduates  who  look  to 
the  Churdi  as  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion. For  them  the  recently  insti- 
tuted examination  in  theology  ought 
no  longer  to  be  voluntary.  Indeed 
the  public  notices  of  several  bishops 
have  virtually  abrogated  that  charac- 
teristic. Let  this  examination  become 
the  great  object  of  academic  soHdtude 
to  9ie  candidate  for  the  ministry. 


Let  BMeal  learning  be  his  gate  of 
honour ;  let  his  zeal  and  his  industry 
be  employed  at  once  in  the  tillage  of 
that  fi[eld,  to  which  his  future  woric 
ought  chiefly  to  be  confined.  M»the- 
matics  are  no  more  adapted  to  educate 
a  elerg|yman  for  his  nastoral  cares^ 
than  Bishop  Andrews*  Sermons  to  fit  a 
commanding-ofiieer  for  manoeuvring 
a  brigade.  If  a  divine  punishment 
was  supposed  to  have  descended  upon 
the  Trojan  warrior,  because  he  nad 
disregarded  the  oracular  command  to 
devote  himsdf  to  agriculture,  so  that 
be  p^hed,  in  Homeric  language, — 

If  a  relinon  of  poetry  and  fable 
could  exhibit  such  a  sense  of  the  crime 
of  human  disobedience,  what  liveliness 
of  apprehension  might  we  not  expect 
to  alarm  the  bosom  of  the  Christian 
scholar,  thus  wilfVilly  heedless  of  that 
sacred  agriculture  set  apart  for  him 
by  the  Great  Husbandman,  and  con- 
templated by  the  Church  who  receives 
him  as  one  sworn  to  have  his  loins 
girded  and  his  light  burning?  Every 
day  which  the  Aiture  shepherd  de- 
votes to  Cambridge  sdenee,  is  a  day 
irreeoverablv  lost.  Where  will  he 
find  a^;ain  tne  calm  hours,  the  cool 
reflection,  the  unruflkd  repose  which 
he  enjoys  in  that  a<»demic  shade? 
His  step  into  public  life  and 
public  duties  will  make  him  painMly 
aware  of  the  irritating  buzz  and  the 
swarming  stings  of  the  hot  day,  with 
its  burden,  its  sufferings,  and  its  cares. 
Besides,  where  and  when  is  he  to 
gain  the  happy  leisure  which  will 
enable  him  to  travel  back  into  the 
golden  climes  of  patristic  eloquence, 
or  even  of  naticmal  erudition  ? 
How  many  will  be  his  intervals  of 
recreation,  to  sit  at  the  feet  and 
Ikten  to  the  accents  of  his  own  il- 
lustrious ancestors  in  the  fkHh  ?  If 
he  be  a  village  curate,  he  has  no 
books ;  if  a  London,  he  has  no  tune. 
In  ekher  es^e  the  purpose  of  his 
heart  is  broken  off.  This  parodox  in 
education  must,  we  are  convinced, 
ultimatdy  give  way;  in  Cambridge, 
at  least,  uiere  must  6s  a  repeal  of  &ie 
wdan:  and  the  Theological  Tripos 
must  be  for  Theological  men. 

Of  minor  dian^es  in  (he  Cambridge 
system,  the  introduction  of  viv&'voce 
questions  and  answers  is  strongly 
urged  by  Dr.  me^^^^^ 
be  said  fbr  their  aliiBi^  re- 
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jeetioiL  It  eannot  be  denied  that 
such  a  phm  would  fiumish  a  power- 
fol  test  of  the  knowledge  of  the  can* 
didate ;  an^  a  very  considerable  inti- 
mBCv  with  Dynamics  upon  paper 
might  be  reduced  to  singularly 
small  dimensions  under  the  com- 
pression of  perscmal  inquiiy.  At 
the  same  time,  the  objections  to  vivd" 
voce  interrogatories  are  neither  few 
nor  unimportant  And,  in  the  first 
place,  the  smart  boy  is  rarely  the 
clever  or  acoomplisned  man.  The 
Sheridans  of  Harrow  and  the  FoUetts 
of  Cambridge  blaze  upon  the  town ; 
their  boyhood  and  youth  emit  scarce- 
ly any  preliminary  sparks.  A  small 
vein  or  information  may  be  pro- 
fitably worked  by  hard  and  enduring 
self-possession.  If  it  contain  very 
few  particles  of  gold,  they  can  lie 

given  at  once.  The  entire  vein  is  ex« 
austed  in  the  sample,  but  the  object 
is  answered.  On  the  contrary,  the  full- 
est mind  frequently  wears  the  aspect 
of  extremest  penury;  and  a  stream, 
literally  flowing  with  gold,  does  not, 
when  It  is  wanted,  deposit  a  grain. 
Pope  could  not  arrange  a  sentence  in 
favour  of  Savage,  and  Garrick  grew 
nervous  about  &retti.  Thus  a  vivd* 
voce  examination  might  frequently  be 
resolved  into  a  question  of  nerve. 

This  is  not  a  slight  evil,  but  one 
equally  grave  remains;  for,  in  the 
second  place,  a  viva-voce  examination, 
deficient  in  the  calm  and  carefully 
a4]yu8ted  proportions  of  written  ques- 
tions, would  fluctuate  with  every 
chan^  of  personal  feeling  and  dis- 
pontion.  In  this  manner  it  might 
easily  become  the  barometer  of  the  ex- 
aminer's temper;  each  question  indi- 
cating its  depression  or  elevation, 
storm,  sunshine,  or  gusty  weather. 
These  inconvenient  contingencies 
would  be  certainly  increased  if  the  ex- 
amination were  to  be  conducted  in 
TOiblic,  and  "  with  v^aur  and  spirit** 
We  know  that  the  practice  has  lonff 
been  in  full  work  at  Oxford;  and 
the  Bishop  of  Llanda£^  in  a  recent 
publication,  refers  to  its  results  with 
evident  satis&ction.  Associated  for 
thirty  years  with  the  instruction  and 
literature  of  that  university,  the  name 
of  Coplestone  imparts  the  dignity  of 
experience  and  the  lustre  of  example 
to  every  statement  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. Nor  in  venturing  to  indicate 
some  of  the  obvious  difficmties,  would 
ve  for  a  moment  be  thoughtinsensible 


to  the  equally  oonspiciKms  advantages 
of  publ£  examinations.  Among  tluse 
it  ts  impossible  to  omit  a  warm  spirit 
of  emulation  ripening  into  fruits  of 
patient  industiy  and  medit^ion.  We 
all  iremember  rlin/s  animating  de- 
scription of  his  ibrensie  achieve- 
ments; and  it  might  be  reasonably 
hoped  that  the  apprehension  of  pub* 
lie  ridicule  would  be  an  effectual 
provocative  to  labour,  even  among 
the  most  indolent  The  crowded 
school  would  lower  upon  the  sloth 
of  the  idler  with  all  the  promise  of  a 
reign  of  terror;  and,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  screw  that  could  be  put  on, 
would  be  the  fear  of  being  thus, — 

«  Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  bif 
time 

Into  that  breathing  world,  scarce  balf 
made  up." 

We  confess,  however,  that  the 
difficulties  of  a  public  examination 
continue  to  press  heavily  upon  our 
thoughts,  that  they  weigh  down  the 
benents  which  mignt  be  anticipated. 
Wheels  kindle  by  motion.  The  ex- 
aminer becomes  overbearmg  when 
he  only  intended  to  be  spiriteid ;  and 
the  vivacity  of  the  commencement 
sharpens  into  the  impertinence  oi 
the  close.  We  say  nothing  of  an 
evU  not  unlikely  to  arise;  namdy, 
the  oblivion  of  the  candidate's  ac- 
quirements, in  the  feveri^  im- 

Eatience  to  manifest  his  own.  We 
ave  no  desire  to  see  the  Schools 
or  the  Senate  House  converted  into 
Clerkenwell  or  the  Old  Bailey;  the 
Moderator  supplying  the  place  of 
Mr.  Clarkson,  and  the  Master  of 
Trinity  sitting  for  the  Recorder.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
words  of  Johnson  would  sometinKS 
admit  of  a  most  disagreeable  enian- 
sion ;  and  the  reformation  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  of  Scotland,  mijB^t  be  dis- 
mced  by  the  ruffianism  of  its 
&noxes. 

We  conclude  with  a  single  ob- 
servation upon  one  important  fea- 
ture in  Cambridge  studies.  When 
we  receive  a  bad  sovereign  we  shew 
ourselves  to  be  very  deficient  in  a 
proper  quickness  of  moral  feeling  if 
we  do  not  immediately  return  it  to 
the  owner,  if  he  can  be  found,  or 
withdraw  it  from  circulation,  if  he 
cannot  A  similar  rule  applies  to  the 
currency  of  assertions  m  literature 
or  educatijOBiu  uy  When^he  slippy 
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polish  of  a  coin,  or  a  statement,  de- 
clares it  to  be  spnrions,  whatever 
authority  its  image  and  superscription 
may  seem  to  bestow,  it  Ixscomes  our 
du^  ^V^t  such  a  mark  upon  it,  as 
shall  e£^uall^  protect  an  innocent 
holder  firom  bemg  taken  in.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  has  just  occurred. 
Dr.  Whewdl,  in  his  treatise  on  a 
liberal  education  (already  alluded  to), 
ventures  to  make  the  following  re- 
mark upon  the  important  and  salu- 
tary duties  of  coll^  tutors  as  guard- 
ians of  theur  pupils : — 

"  They  are  recognised  bj  tbe  laws  and 
customs  of  our  colleges  as  standing  in  the 
place  of  a  parent  and  baring  it  for  their 
business  to  watch  OTer  the  social  and 
moral  habits,  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
progress  of  die  student ;  and  their  op- 
portunities both  of  judging  of  their  pu- 
pils and  of  influencing  them  for  good, 
are  much  assisted  by  the  daily  inter- 
course which  takes  place  when  the  tutor 
directs  the  studies  of  the  pupil." 

This  influence  is  described  as  being 
one  of  the  most  precious  portions  of 
English  university  education."  The 
paner^ric  forms  a  part  of  an  inci- 
dental parallel  between  the  relative 
benefits  of  public  and  private  tutor- 
ship at  the  University.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  presents  a  very 
pleasine  view  of  academic  discipline, 
well  calculated  to  allav  all  apprehen- 
sion of  any  unhealtnful  contagion 
Jrom  the  goxon. 

Here,  then,  is  a  statement  which 
every  parental  heart  will  hail  with 
sincere  gratification.  It  has  the  pro- 
per stamp  upon  it,  and  may  soon 
]Miss  into  wide  and  lasting  drcula- 
tion.  By  wa}r  of  caution,  therefore, 
let  us  look  at  it  closely  for  a  moment 
The  coin  is  a  very  shining  one,  but 
is  it  genuine?  That  can  be  ^isily 
ascertained.  And  we  admit,  at  once, 
that  the  views  and  intentions  of  the 
university  are  correcUv  given.  The 
original  statutes  of  Trinity  College 
are  singularly  distinct  and  earnest  in 
their  reco^tion  of  the  parental  and 
filial  relationship  of  tutor  and  pupil, 
**  PupUU  tutoribus  pareant,  horn- 
remque  patemum  ac  reverentiam  de^ 
feranL  Tutores  sedtdd  qua  docenda 
sunt  docecmt:  quaque  etiam  agenda 
instrmnt  admoneantque'^  Can  words 


be  more  clear  or  affectionate?  No. 
Then  is  Dr.  Whewell's  statement 
true,  and  ought  the  coin  to  circulate  ? 
Certainly  not.  We  admit  the  theory, 
but  deny  the  practice.  Dr.  Whe- 
well  was,  during  several  years,  a 
tutor  of  the  coll^  over  which  he 
now  presides.  Does  he,  therefore, 
appeal  to  his  own  experience  in  sup- 
port and  illustration  <^  his  definition 
of  tutorial  anxiety  and  tenderness  ? 
In  that  case  he  has  forgotten  the  ex- 
perience ofj  at  least,  some  of  his  pupils. 

The  fact  is,  the  moral  oversight 
of  a  coU^  is  usuaUy  ass^ed  to  the 
Dean,  and  no  member  of  Trinity  will 
deny  to  Mr.  Cams  the  praise  of  havmff 
filled  the  office  with  urbanity  and 
good-JwilL  But  even  from  his 
conscientious  anxiety,  this  parental 
watchfulness  might  scarcelv  be  an- 
ticipated;  the  only  method  by 
which  an  undergraduate,  if  we 
rightly  remember,  could  hope  to 
obtain  a  nearer  interest  in  his  cares, 
was  by  missing  chi^  for  a  week,  or 
as^ously  stopping  out  of  college  until 
three  in  the  morning.  Whether  it 
be  desirable  that  an  important  officer 
of  a  great  college  should  be  over- 
taxed by  paro^oial  exertions  and 
miscellaneous  business,  it  does  not 
fall  within  our  scope  to  decide ;  but 
it  is  dear  that  very  little  admonition 
or  advice,  either  for  improvement  or 
guidance,  can  be  hoped  from  one 
whom  the  pressure  of  engagements 
so  often  obliges  to  scrawl  an  "  exeaV^ 
in  very  soft  HJB.,  and  leave  it  vdth 
the  porter. 

We  may  return  to  this  very  im- 
portant branch  of  Cambridge  studies. 
In  the  meantime  we  ha^e  spoken 
freely,  but  honestly;  we  have  no 
wish  to  undervalue  the  usefulness  or 
the  merits  of  a  learned  and  laborious 
man,  who  has  done  Cambridge  some 
service ;  but  even  a  Master  of  Trinity 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  bad 
money.  We  look  upon  this  assertion 
of  parental  soUcitude  in  college  tu- 
tors, as  representing  an  educational 
coin  of  large  value.  In  the  present 
instance,  it  is  only  a  counterfeit. 
We  have,  accordingly,  taken  the 
trouble  to  notch  it  at  once,  that  the 
most  inexperienced  eye  may  detect 
the  metal. 
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WnxiAM,  the  wtttar at " The  Cock" 
in  Fleet  Street,  asked  my  advice  the 
other  day  in  what  he  was  pleased  te 
call  a  matter  of  considerahle  im* 
portance.  I  have  a  particular  par* 
tiality  for  William,  nor  am  I  siagtilar 
in  my  Ittdnf;  his  omnipotent  skill 
over  a  loin  of  mutton  in  its  transition 
state  from  Newgate  Market  to  the 
mouth,  has  won  golden  opiniotts  for 
him  from  the  numerous  irequenters 
of  this  cdehrated  place.  He  is,  more- 
over, a  very  civil  and  well-infbrmed 
waiter.  I  had,  therefore,  every  in- 
ducement to  hear  him  patiently,  and 
to  assist  him  with  my  advice. 

«  Do  you  know,  sir,"  said  Wil- 
liam, "I  must  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Colnett  has  heen  talkii^r  ahout  bring- 
ing the  Cock  indoors— mdoors,  sir 

I  really  was  at  a  loss  to  und^staad 
what  William  meant,  and  in  this 
state  he  left  me  for  some  time  to 
answer  the  call  of  James  in  the 
jacket,  of  "Pfty  in  No.  6.**  William 
soon  returned,  and  explained  to  me, 
with  an  air  of  conriderable  secrecy, 
what  Mr.  Colnett  actually  meant. 

"  You  must  know,  sir,**  said  Wil- 
liam, that  the  Cock  over  the  door  is 
suffering  a  good  deal  from  exposure 
to  the  weather.  He  looks  a  little 
draggled,  you  will  see ;  and  we  had 
some  thoughts  of  gilding  hfan  up ; 
but,  on  second  thoughts  ^ind  second 
thoughts,  you  know,  sir,  it  is  said, 
are  generaUv  the  best),  Mr.  Colnett 
— and  we  have  talked  the  matter 
over  a  good  deal— has  thought  it 
safer  to  bring  the  cock  indoors,  and 
put  him  over  the  mantelpiece,  and 
offer  a  premium  in  the  public  papers 
foft  a  new  co^,  the  best  that  can  be 
had, — not  that  we  can  expect  anotha* 
cock  like  this,  for  our  co^,  sir,  as, 
perhaps,  you  know,  was  the  work  of 
Mr.  Grinlii^  Gibbons.  We  have  no 
receipt  of  his,  it  is  true;  but  James, 
who  nas  looked  into  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Colnett,  has  come  to  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Gibbons  was  paid,  perhaps, 
in  kind,  and,  thereibre,  there  would 
be  no  acquittance  on  the  file  wfaidi 
contains  cash  transactions,  and  ca^ 
transactions  only.*^ 

I  said,  in  reply,  that  I  thought 
Mr.  Colnett  was  doing  what  was  very 
proper;  that  the  cwk  was  a  good 


one—*  zeal,  thorough-bred  Enfdiih 
code,  and,  if  not  aotiuUy  by  Griming 
G&bons,  a*  least  bj  a  scholar— some 

one  who  had  profited  by  his  ddU. 

WilHam^s  lace  brigfateBed  up  at 
what  I  said;  and  hm  Janes,  who 
bcoujght  me  a  chop  to  fi^ow,  over- 
hearing the  conversation,  stood,  I 
observed,  a  little  way  off,  and  Ik- 
tened.  But  James  wm  soon  called 
away,  and  William,  who  was  some- 
what UMasy  at  his  presmce,  pro- 
oeeded  with  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  sb,"  said  Wil- 
liam,  ^  that  there  have  been  sevenl 
attempts  of  late  to  steal  the  cock  finom 
over  the  door.  I  half  suspect  a 
■waiter  over  the  way  at  *  Diet's '  of 
this.  But  you  will  "keep  the  matter 
a  secret,  if  you  please.  You  see,  or, 
we  are  about  to  make  con^derable 
alterations  on  the  premises.  Mr. 
Colnett  has  been  looldng,  Lord  knows 
how  long,  after  Butterworth*s  ware- 
honse  at  the  back,  and  now  that  we 
have  brought  him  to  book"  (Wil- 
liam meant  a  pun  by  this),  we  are 
about  to  coruinter  ("  Make,  'Wdliam, 
maker  but  he  did  not  heed  the  in- 
terference')—** we  are  about  to  con- 
struct a  orace  of  extra  boxes,  and 
enlarffe  the  jpremises  altogether.  But 
here,  contmued  WilKwn,  **  is  Mr. 
Colnett  with  ihe  plan ;  **  which  was 
true  only  in  part,  for  Mr.  CdneCt 
never  gets  beyond  his  hatchway  m 
you  enter,  where  he  sits  surrounded 
with  pen  and  ink,  a  tier  of  pundi- 
bowls,  an  array  of  old  bills,  a  batch 
of  breiad,  and  a  cheese  in  prime  cut. 
Mr.  Colnett  gave  the  plan  to  James, 
and  James  to  William,  who  laid  it 
with  all  due  ceremony  before  me.  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  new  fire-place,  and  exa- 
mined this  nart  of  tbeplan  with  a 
great  deal  or  care.  WHfiam  assured 
me  that  it  had  been  wdl  studied.  I 
nodded  assort ;  and,  while  a  Wefah 
rabbit,  aUa$  rarebH  (lums[  the  aflecta- 
tion  of  modem  speUingl),  was  pre- 
paring fi>r  me,  I  surveyed  the  pre- 
mises with  William  at  my  side,  nntch 
after  the  manUitf  of  Prince  Aftert 
and  Mr.  Barry  at  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.  I  found  the  arrange- 
ments most  adminLblec^  the  plaee 
»crupul(«f  ^yrPtt^  male  and  J 
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fen»k  eooks  m  every  wty  toDipettiii 

to  fill  tiieir  retpeetbe  plaees  ofiroper 
aad  under  -  code ;  and  the  wnole 
nmge,  I  oheerred,  was  hurdly  in* 
ferior  to  the  noUe  khohen  of  the 
Beef'^Bteakcrs*  behind  the  Lycenm. 
I toM  William  as  Bnieh.  ««Ye8,sir,** 
said  liVilliam.  "  We  do  erery  thing 
here  in  the  best  of  erexT  thhig.** 

Stepping  westwani,'*  as  Words- 
worth has  it,  I  stopped  for  a  time  on 
U»e  Fleet  Street  side  of  Temple  Bar, 
and  gare  the  distriet  snrveyor  a  few 
hard  words  for  chaiunng  Shirs  Lom 
into  Lower  Seark^s  Place  ;  and,  pass* 
ing  the  Bar,  commended  Uie  late  Mr. 
Crockfinrd  of  St.  James's  ibr  main* 
taining  the  old  fish-shed  as  he  found 
it  This  Was  Crockford*s  shop ;  here 
he  hegaj^  first  to  amass  money ;  ifid 
his  will,  I  am  told,  contains  podtiye 
directions  that  the  whole  in-door  and 
ont-door  arrangements  are  to  remain 
for  erer  as  of  old.  By  the  time  I  had 
done  commending  Mr.  Crockford  for 
this  piece  of  "early  En^luh**  taste, 
I  had  arriyed  oyer  agamst  Contts\ 
where  I  obseryed  my  friend  Mr. 
Caldwell  standinff  at  his  door,  in  his 
honefaair  can  and  white  apron,  bow- 
ing and  wisning,  he  said,  if  I  oould 
qwre  the  tinw,  to  haye  a  word  with 
me  on  a  pmnt  of  antiquarian  im- 
portance. I  haye  always  a  good 
word  to  say  in  behalf  of  Mr.  ^d- 
wdl.  His  penny  buns  are  fiurly 
worth  twopence  iqnece;  and  an  old 
lady,  to  whom  I  sent  sixpomy-worth 
eome  time  back,  and  a  yigorous  ad* 
yocafte,  withal,  for  the  om  Chelsea 
mrtide,  commends  them  faiffhly.  She 
recollects  Banelagh  in  all  its  glory, 
and,  while  she  praises  Mr.  CaldweU, 
contends,  with  a  greet  deal  of  in- 
genuity (dissecting  a  penny  bun  all 
Uie  time),  that  he  must  haye  in  his 
possession,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
somehow  or  another,  the  real  Chelsea 
feceipt.  Mr.  Caldwell  (tell  it  not  in 
Gaih !)  has  rather  a  contempt  for  the 
Cfaels€»  voare.  But  "to  our  tale." 
"  The  little  point  I  wish  to  speak  to 
yon  about,  sir,*"  said  Mr.  Caldwell, 

is  a  matter  you  will  say,  sir,  of  no 
great  moment;  but  I  haye  been 
thinking  oyer  it  for  some  time  paaft, 
and  I  really  am  now  bent  on  carry- 
ing it  out. 

Here  the  conyersation  was  inter- 
rapted  by  the  arriyal  of  a  tray  of 
hot  buns,  and  the  push  forwara  of 
twenty  eager  hands  to  be  the  fint  in. 


"  You  must  know,**  he  continued, 
"Uiat  I  am  thinking,  sir,  of  rcriying 
the  old  sign  of  this  muse,  and  placing 
it  oyer  the  door.  I  really  think,  sir, 
the  'Nine  Bolls*  outside  will  look 
uncommonly  well.  This  house,  sir** 
(growing  eiloquent  on  the  snt^jeet, 
and  I  Sunk  with  reason) this 
house,  sir,  is  of  yery  great  antiquity 
as  a  baker's  shop;  my  predecosor, 
Bussell,  had  the  accounts  of  the  house 
before  the  Fire,  and  the  Nine  Bolls 
was  the  sign  then  existing.** 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  conceal 
the  glow  of  satisfaction  I  felt  at  this 
loye  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Caldwell  for 
the  ancient  honours  of  his  house. 

"By  all  means,  Mr.  Caldwell,** 
was  my  adyice ;  "  reviye  the  sign  at 
once.  Nine  rolls,  Mr.  Caldwdl,— 
nine  honest,  English  rolls !  ** 

"  Stay,  sir,  stay!**  said  Mr.  Cald- 
well ;  "  that  is  one  of  the  points  I 
want  to  ask  you  about.  We  haye  a 
little  dispute  within**  (pointing  to 
his  little  hack  parlour,  and  lowering 
his  yoice  at  the  same  time).  "  Miss 
Caldwell,  you  must  know,  contends 
for  Frencn  rolls ;  I  am  as  firm  in 
behalf  of  the  English  article.  Look, 
sir,  at  the  solidity,  the  real  John  Bull 
beef,  in  an  English  roll  I  —  cut  and 
come  again,  sir  I  There  is  some  sup- 
port in  an  English  roll.  A  French 
one  goes  for  noUiing.  But  the  '  led- 
dies,  you  know,  are  fond  of  French 
finely ;  and  what  I  want  to  ** 

"  Our  opinion,  Mr.  Caldwell,  on 
the  subject  of  thie  Nine  Rolls  ?*' 

"  Yes,  su:,  that  is  it.  English  or 
French,  French  or  English  ?  1  think 
I  shall  gain  the  day  if  I  haye  your 
opinion  on  my  side. 

"  Then,  Mr,  Caldwell,  you  haye 
it,**  was  our  reply.  "Reyiye  the 
dgn  by  idl  means,  and  make  nine 
JBnglish  rolls — nine  honest,  patriotic, 
English  rolls!** 

I  obseryed  a  twinkle  of  satisfiiction 
in  each  of  Idi.  Caldwell*s  eyes,  and 
quitted  the  shop  that  he  might  retire 
to  his  euTictium  and  fight  the  battle  of 
the  English  rolls  wiUi  all  the  ardour 
of  a  Scot  in  London. 

On  my  way  home  I  b^;an  to  spe- 
culate on  the  early  use  of  signs  in 
geuOTal,  and  to  regret,  as  I  pondered 
on  the  past,  the  remoyal  of  the  signs 
from  the  streets  in  London.  Before 
the  accession  of  King  George  IQ.  in 
1760,  London  was  a  large  assem- 
blage of  signs{  a  "  ~ 
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Academy  exhibitioiiY  fixim  MOe  End 
to  Hyde  Park  Ck>mer.  The  Wert- 
minster  Paving  Act  swept  them  away 
as  far  as  Fleet  Street,  and  the  citizens 
soon  copied  the  example  set  them  at 
the  court  end  of  the  town.  Num- 
bers now  came  in,*  art  decayed,  and 
artists,  for  the  first  time,  were  obliged 
to  make  an  mdwn*  exhibition  of  their 
works. 

"  Before  this  change  took  place/'  says 
Edwards,  himself  a  paioter,  <*  the  uni- 
▼ersal  use  of  sig^s  fomisbed  no  little 
employmeDt  for  the  inferior  rank  of 
painters,  and  umethmt  «vm  for  the  supe- 
rior professors.  Mr.  Catton  painted  se- 
Teral  Tery  good  ones.  But  amongst  the 
most  celebrated  practitioners  in  tbis 
branch  was  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Lamb.  His  pencil  was  bold  and  mas- 
terly, and  well  adapted  to  the  sabjects  on 
which  it  was  generally  emplojed.  At 
that  time  tbere  was  a  m^^ket  for  sigos, 
ready  prepared,  in  Harp  Alley,  Shoe 
Lane."t 

This  is  a  sad  picture.  Nor  was 
the  indoor  exhibition  very  successful 
at  the  first  Peers  had  not  as  yet 
supplied  the  place  of  publicans,  and 
our  artists  were  only  feeling  their 
way  when  a  wit  went  to  work  and 
raised  the  laiigb  against  them.  This 
was  Bonnell  Thornton,  the  author  of 
the  humorous  burlesque  on  British 
music,  so  grateful  to  the  ear  of  Samuel 
Johnson.  Nor  was  this  new  piece  of 
inofiensiye  drollery  inferior  to  his 
former  effort.  He  opened,  in  Bow 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  an  exhibition 
of  sign-paintinffs  "  by  the  Society  of 
Sign  Painters,*^  published  his  Cata- 
logue at  a  shilling,  and  raised  a  laugh 
that  was  long  remembered. 

Fuller  was  of  opinion,  he  tells  us, 
that  signs  on  private  houses  were  not 
of  any  very  great  antiquity  in  Lon- 
don. ^  "  How  ancient  the  use  of  signs 
in  this  city  on  private  houses  is,''  he 
says, "  to  me  unknown.  Sure  I  am,"  he 
adds,  "  it  was  generally  used  in  the 
reign  of  Kin^  Edward  the  Fourth ; 


em  ^gnu  \vebfmae[% 

times  these,  indeed  I  But  the  use  of 
signs  is  still  earlier  than  Fuller  mp- 
poied.  (M  Geofl&ey  Chaooer  the 
poet,  in  his  evidence  in  the  famons 
Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controvcwy, 
carries  the  Oranenor  Arms  ^blw- 
house  as  fiir  back  as  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  ILL  He  was  once,  he 
said,  in  Friday  Street,  London,  and, 
walking  up  the  street,  he  observed  a 
new  sign  hanging  out  with  the  aims 
ilntre  a  ftejK?  or,  hereon,  and  inquired 
what  inn  that  was  that  hung  oat 
these  arms  of  Scrope.  And  one  an- 
swered him,  saying,  ^  They  are  not 
hung  out,  sir,  for  the  arms  of  Scrope, 
nor  painted  there  for  those  arms,  ^t 
they  are  painted  and  put  there  by  a 
knight  of  the  county  of  Chester, 
called  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor;**  and 
that,  the  old  poet  added,  was  the  first 
time  he  ever  neard  speak  of  Sir  Bo-  j 
bert  Grosvenor,  or  his  ancestors,  or  of  i 
anyone  bearing  the  name  of  Grosre-  ' 
nor.§  The  stOl  existing  Tabard  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales  was  a  tavern 
existmg  in  Chancer*s  tune. 

K  public-house  signs  are  not  of  a 
very  early  date,  the  use  of  signs  or 
emblems  as  badges  of  distinction  may 
be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period. 
Our  four  great  national  bad^s,  the 
rose,  thistle,  shamrock,  and  l^k,  will 
occur  to  the  recollection  of  eveiy  one. 
The  Bed  and  White  Boees  of  the 
bloodiest  civil  war  that  blots  the  page 
of  English  history,  are  too  well  known 
to  ooeasion  more  than  mere  reference 
at  this  time.  Henry  YII.  entwined 
them.  The  favourite,  oognisanoe  of 
King  Edward  m.  was  the  white 
swan^— 

"  Hay,  Hay,  the  Wythe  Swan,  | 
By  Code's  soule  I  am  thy  man." 

The  favourite  ^pisanoe  of  King 
Richard  11.,  the  White  Hart  The 
dagger  in  the  Ci^  arms  was  the 
fabmous  dagger  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
worth ;  and  the  Lamb  and  Hag  of  the 
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our  ministers  use  it  in  baptism,  and 
our  kings  did  formerly  when  they 
touched  for  the  evil.  A  cross  on  a 
door  was  wont  to  indicate  a  place  in- 
fected with  the  plague.  A  Gre^ham  is 
known  by  his  Grasshopper ;  a  Dud- 
ley, by  his  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff; 
and  the  beadle  of  Bethnal  Green  by 
the  figure  of  the  Blind  Beggar  which 
surmounts  his  pole  of  ofilice. 

Signs  simple  m  themselves  are  often 
significant  with  meaning.  Apelles, 
when  he  called  on  Protogenes  and 
found  him  out,  drew  a  circle^  and 
left  it  with  his  servant.  The  circle 
was  as  round  as  the  O  of  Giotto, — 

" Thua peioters write  theirnames  nt  Cos/' 

says  Prior,  and  thus,  we  may  add, 
they  left  their  cards.  Wolsey  is 
always  drawn  holding  up  an  admoni- 
tory fore-finger.  No  one  made  a  shake 
of  the  head  go  further  than  old  Lord 
Burleigh.  Townshend,  the  Bow 
Street  officer,  would  shake  his  stick 
and  wag  his  white-hatted  head  at  you 
in  a  most  significant  manner :  words 
could  not  have  done  as  much  for 
Townshend  or  the  person  he  addressed. 
Townshend  knew  ois  power,  and  could 
express  by  signs  a  whole  world  of 
meaning.  Ciilprit  and  friend  alike 
could  understand  them.  We  have  a 
distinct  image  of  him  before  us  at 
this  moment,  and  always  recall  hint 
with  his  cautionary  cane.  A  man's 
finger  at  his  nose  admits  of  a  variety 
of  meanings.    The  whole  depends 

Xn  the  exact  position  of  the  finger. 
^  fool  in  the  famous  picture  of 
Francis  I.  and  his  queen  places  the 
middle  part  of  the  forefinger  on  the 
extreme  tip  of  his  nose.  One  might 
write  an  essay  on  the  intelligence  he 
conveys  by  so  prominent  an  action. 
Far  more  significant  is  it  to  the 
dullest  comprehension  than  any  one 
of  the  unwieldy  movements  of  the 
Admiralty  telegraph  at  Charing 
Cross.  Nor  is  Wheatstone  quicker  for 
the  distance  he  conve^'s  his  intelli- 
gence than  the  fool  in  this  most 
significant  of  actions. 

When  the  thumb  touches  the 
nose  and  the  fingers  are  seen  playing 
in  a  lively  manner,  called  "  taking  a 
sight^''  "1  comprehend  a  world  of 
meaning  then."  Nor  has  ingenuity 
discovered  a  more  ingenious  mode  of 
expressing  "Don't  you  wish  you 
may  get  it?"  and  "I  don't  believe 
jou,"  with  a  variety  of  other  mean- 
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ings  and  modifications  of  meanings 
than  the  favourite  sign  of  si^ificance, 
the  forefinger  at  the  side  of  the  nose. 
The  finger  on  the  lip  imiK)scs  silence, 
and  the  finger  on  the  nose  confidence 
and  secrecy.  These  signs  are  uni- 
versal in  their  meaning;  like  art, 
they  speak  all  languages.  They  are 
understood  alike  m  St  Giles's  and 
St.  James's.  Nor  are  they  of  recent 
origin.  The  younger  Kichardson 
had  heard  his  father  tell  a  story  of 
King  Charles  II.,  too  curious  to  be 
omitted  on  this  occasion.  A  rascal 
of  a  pickpocket,  who  had  got  into 
the  drawing-room  dressed  like  a  gen- 
tleman at  a  birthday  at  court,  was 
observed  by  honest  Rowley  (as  he 
was  called)  to  take  a  gold  snuff-box 
out  of  a  man  of  quality's  pocket.  The 
fellow,  catching  the  king  s  eye  upon 
him,  had  the  confidence  to  jmt  his 
Jinger  up  to  his  nose  and  make  him  a 
sign  with  a  wink  to  say  nothing 
about  it.  The  king,  with  a  like  pre- 
sence  of  mind,  took  the  hint  and  pre- 
served silence.  Nor  did  he  forget  to 
watch  the  earl,  and  enjoyed  his  feel- 
ing from  one  pocket  to  another  in 
search  of  his  box.  The  earl,  it  is 
said,  extended  his  suspicions  to  some 
of  the  courtiers  immediately  around 
him,  and  Rowley  began  to  think  it 
Was  time  to  tell  a  littlp  of  what  he 
knew.  "You  need  not,"  said  the 
king,  "give  yourself  any  more  trouble 
about  it,  my  lord ;  your  box  is  gone, 
and  I  own  niyrelf  an  accomplice.  I 
could  not  help  it,  I  was  made  a  confi- 
dant." 

We  know  it  is  St.  David's  Day 
when  we  see  a  leek  in  the  coat  of  an 
honest  AVelshman,  and  that  it  is  St. 
Patrick's  Day  when  the  children 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  display  the 
sham7'ock  in  their  hats.  We  may 
know  the  29th  of  May  at  Charing 
Cross  without  an  almanac ;  the 
statue  tells  us  it  is  Restoration  Day, 
or  King  Charles  in  the  oak.  We 
know  the  14th  of  February  is  not 
far  off  when  the  stationers'  windows 
are  full  of  all  the  pretty  little  de- 
vices of  love,  quivered  Cupids  and 
flowers  that  speak  all  languages,  and 
we  know  the  day  has  come  when  the 
postman  labours  with  additional  let- 
ters. Lent  is  at  hand  when  the  fish- 
mongers' shops  are  full  of  salt -fish, 
and  Shrove  Tuesday,  or  Pancake 
Da}s  when  eggs  are  getting  dear. 
Twelfth  Day  i&  Jktiii^guisheiE^hy  its 


cakes,  Good  Friday  by  its  buns,  the 
5th  of  November  by  Guvs  and  fire- 
works, and  Christmas  himself  by 
waits  and  wassail-bowls,  mince-pies 
and  pocket-books,  misletoe  and  holly, 
carols  and  chimes,  yule  logs,  rounds 
of  beef,  fat  turkeys,  and  plum-pud- 
dings. Why,  then,  should  signs  de- 
cay ?  Let  us  ask  for  their  continu- 
ance. They  were  of  use.  Fuller 
used  them  as  an  exercise  of  memory. 
"  He  would  repeat  you,"  says  Aubrey, 
forwards  and  backwards,  all  the 
signs  from  Ludgate  to  Charing 
Cross."  ♦  "  Surely  all  glory  is  but  as 
a  sign."  They  were  wont  to  carry, 
moreover,  a  most  useful  lesson : — 

•*  I  was  yesterday  out  of  town,"  writes 
Walpole,  "and  the  very  signs  as  f  parsed 
through  the  villages  made  me  miike  very 
quaint  reflections  on  the  mortality  of  fame 
and  popiilnrity.  I  observed  how  the 
Duke's  Head  bad  succeeded  almoiit  uui. 
versally  to  Admiral  Vernon's,  as  his  bad 
left  but  few  trnces  of  the  Duke  of  Or. 
roond*s.  I  pondered  these  things  in  my 
heart,  and  said  unto  niyself,  *  Surely  all 
glory  is  but  as  a  sign.' "  f 

The  Duke  was  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, the  so-called  hero  of  Cul- 
loden.  A  full-length  figure  of  his 
royal  highness  is  stdl  the  sign  of  a 
public-house  in  Great  Cumberland 
Street,  Cumberland  Gate,  Hyde  Park 
Comer. 

Howell  tells  us  in  his  amusing 
Letters  that  the  head  of  Henry  VIIL 
was  a  favourite  sign  in  England. 
His  bluif  and  jolly  visage  was  lonff 
the  received  resemblance  of  a  king^ 
head.  Nor  has  Hal  as  yet  wholly 
departed  from  our  si^ns.  Henry 
YuL's  Head  is  still  a  sign  in  Union 
Street,  in  the  Borough,  and  **01d 
King  Harry"  a  sign  in  Red  Lion 
Street,  Whitechapel.  The  kind's 
head  in  the  tavern-tokens  of  tne 
Bestoration  is  invariably  depicted  by 
aportrait  of  Henry  VIII.  George  HI. 


The  portrait  of  "Good  Queen 
Bess"  passed  current  for  "the 
Queen's  Head,"  till  "Brandy  Nan" 
found  favour  with  the  publicans. 
Nan  still  survives  in  glass  in  a  win- 
dow of  Dolly's  Chop-house,  in 
Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster 
Row.  Time  has  done  much  to  steep 
her  countenance  in  liquor,  and  stiil 
she  continues  to  mellow  on  the  glass. 
Harlow  painted  her  out  at  Epsom  to 
anger  Lawrence  and  liquidate  bis 
score.  He  incurred  a  bill,  it  is  said, 
which  he  could  not  discharge,  and 
proposed,  like  Morland  under  similar 
circumstances,  to  pay  the  landlord  in 
kind.  His  offer  was  accepted;  he 
painted  on  both  sides,  the  one  pre- 
sented a  front  view  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte in  a  sort  of  clever,  dashing 
caricature  of  Sir  Thomas's  style ;  the 
other  represented  the  back  view  of 
the  queen's  person,  as  if  looking  into 
the  sign-board,  and  underneath  was 
painted  "  T.  L.,  Greek  Street,  Soho." 
I^awrence  called  him  a  scoundrel,  and 
added,  "  If  you  were  not  a  scoumirel, 
I  would  kick  you  from  one  end  of 
the  street  to  tne  other."  Harlow's 
reply  was  not  without  its  point 
"  There  is  some  privil^e,  I  find,  in 
being  a  scoundrel,  for  the  street  » 
very  long." 

The  Dukes  of  Albemarle  and  Or- 
mond,and  the  stout  old  Earl  of  Cra- 
ven, made  favourite  signs  with  pub- 
licans in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Ormond  was  supplanted,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  by  William  duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  the  duke  in  his 
turn  by  the  Marquis  of  Granby  and 
old  Greneral  Elliott.  Nor  were  other 
military  favourites  wanting  to  the 
publicans  at  this  time.  Lords  I.#igo- 
nier  and  Clive  were  popular  signs  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  Nor  were  they  soon  set  aside. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  the  next 
great  favourite,  but  within  the  last 
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(At  number  twenty-seven,  it  ia  said), 
FacioK  the  pump,  iiqU  near  the  Granbv'a 
Head." 

You  may  miss  the  street  described 
by  the  Messrs.  Smith,  but  you  can- 
not miss  the  house.  Never  was  di- 
rection more  precise,  or  the  particu- 
larities of  the  poetry  of  Crabbe  bet- 
ter taken  off. 

If  military  heroes  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  one  set  of  publicans, 
naval  heroes  were  popular  with 
another.  "  Vernon's  Head"  is  still 
a  sign  at  No.  32  North  Audley 
Street,  and  the  "Admiral  Vernon"^ 
the  name  of  a  public-house  in  Long 
Alley,  Finsbury.  The  Admir3 
Keppel  at  Chelsea  is  still  a  sort  of 
Standard  in  Comhill,  or  Hickes  Hall, 
to  the  cabmen  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Ita  liquor,  we  are  told,  was  better  than 
its  literature,  for  the  following  lines 
were  inscribed  beneath  the  portrait 
of  the  admiral : — 

"  Stop,  brave  boyi,  and  quench  your 
till  ret ; 

If  you  wont  drink  your  horses  murst." 

Hood  survives  in  Tooley  Street,  in 
the  Borough ;  Duncan  in  Old  Comp- 
ton  Street,  Soho ;  Rodney  in  White- 
chapel  Road;  and  Nelson  may  be 
found,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  in  Tendon, 
Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  every  sea- 
port in  the  kingdom. 

^  Mine  host,*  in  making  his  selec- 
tion, has  not  confined,  like  I^ge, 
his  list  of  illustrious  personages  to 
kings  and  queens,  and  military  and 
naval  heroes.  Mine  host  had  no  such 
narrow  view  of  the  matter.  A  land- 
lord in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drury 
Lane  adopted  Shakspeare ;  a  tavern- 
keeper  in  the  Borough,  Dick  J'arle- 
ton  the  Clown.  We  have  seven  Ben 
Jonsons  in  London  at  this  day.  Old 
Parr's  Head  is  a  public-house  in  Al- 
dersgate  Street,  and  Jane  Shore  a 
tavern  in  Shoreditch.  Paul  Pindar, 
the  Gresham  of  his  day,  still  draws 
ffood  drink  in  his  own  house  in 
Bishopegate  Street ;  and  Nell  Gwy  nn, 
to  follow  her  ori^nal  vocation  of 
drawing  strong  mixtures  to  gentle- 
men, in  Jews*  Row,  Chelsea.  Gar- 
rick  survives  in  Bow  Street,  Covent 
Garden;  John  Philip  Kenible  in 
Long  Acre;  and  Sheridan  Knowles 
is  in  two  places  at  once — his  own 
fireside  and  at  a  tavern  in  front  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

It  18  a  pity,  we  repeat,  that  signs 


were  ever  taken  down ;  men  might 
read  something  of  historv  (to  say  no- 
thing of  a  hash  of  heraldry)  in  their 
different  devices.  A  few,  however, 
still  remain.  In  Jews*  Row,  Chelsea, 
the  sign  of  the  **  Snow  Shoes**  re- 
minds us  of  the  American  war ;  the 
Royal  Oak,  in  Tooley  Street,  of  the 
battle  of  Worcester ;  and  the  Czar's 
Head,  in  Great  Tower  Street,  of  the 
residence  in  England  of  no  less  a 
personage  than  Peter  the  Great. 
The  Czar's  Head  was  a  favourite  re- 
port of  Peter  when  in  England.  Here 
he  drank  his  favourite  mixture  of 
"  hot  pepper  and  brandy,**  and  sat  in 
a  cloud  of  congenial  tobacco.  The 
sign  of  the  house  before  the  czar 
resorted  to  it  is  unknown;  but  the 
sign  was  soon  changed,  and  the  head 
of  the  czar  set  up  to  distinguish  the 
tavern  where  the  great  Peter  sat  and 
took  his  ease  at  his  inn.  The  origi- 
nal sign  continued,  we  are  told,  till 
the  year  1808,  when  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Waxel  took  a  f^cy  to  the 
old  siffn  and  offered  the  then  occu- 
pier of  the  house  to  paint  him  a  new 
one  for  it.  We  need  hardly  add 
(which  we  do  with  sorrow)  that  the 
landlord  was  induced  to  exchange 
the  old  original  czar**  for  a  bran- 
new  copy.  The  copy  still  exists,  or 
was  in  existence  when  we  were  last 
in  Tower  Street. 

Taylor,  the  Water-Poet,  was  the 
landlord  of  a  tavern  called  the  Poet*s 
Head,  in  Phoenix  Alley,  near  the 
middle  of  Long  Acre.  The  Poet*s 
Head  was  a  portrait  of  himself,  and 
he  has  left  us  a  couplet  to  excuse  him 
by:— 

"  There's  many  a  bead  sUnds  for  a  sign  ; 
Then,  gentle  reader,  why  not  mine  V* 

The  original  sign  of  the  house  was 
the  ^Moumins;  Crown;**  but  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  was  too  re- 
cent, and  Taylor  was  told  to  remove 
it. 

The  earliest  sisns  were,  there  ift 
every  reason  to  believe,  the  simplest  i 
and  the  simplest,  we  know,  were  the 
commonest.  The  Chequers,  Blue 
Posts,  Red  Lattice,  aud  Gree^  I^at- 
tice,  were  very  general.  The 
Chequers  and  Red  Lion  cQfitiivie  the 
monopoly  to  this  day.  But  a  bush, 
or  wisp  of  straw,  at  th^  end  of  a 
pole,  was,  perhaps  the  parent  of  them 
all.  Your  Red  lattice  phrases*' 
occurs  in  Shakspeare ; — 
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"  I— I  mytelf  sometimes  "  says  Fal- 
•taff,  "  leaTing  the  fear  of  Heaven  on  the 
left  band,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my 
neceMity.  am  fain  to  ahnffle,  to  hedge, 
and  to  lurch,  and  yet  you,  rogue,"  (he  is 
addresnng  Piatol),  "  will  ensconce  your 
rags,  your  cat-a'-mounuin  looks,  your 
red* lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold  beating 
oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honour. 

Public-houses  were  distinguished 
by  red  lattices  and  stews  by  green. 

*'  He.  Bardolph,  called  me  even  now, 
my  lord,  through  a  red  lattiet,  and  I 
could  discern  no  pan  of  his  face  from  the 
window.  At  last  I  spied  his  eyes,  and 
roethought  he  had  made  two  holes  in  the 
ale-wife's  new  petticoat  and  peeped 
through.** 

And  so  in  an  old  broadside  in  the 
British  Museum,  called  Michaelmas 
Term.— 

'•The  inn-holders,  vintners,  victualers. 
and  cooks, 
Through  want  of  employment  make 
grierous  complaint. 
In  all  this  long  season  they  were  off  o' 
the  hooks. 
But  now  their  rtd  Uttise  they  do  new 
paint."* 

The  lattice  haa  gone  out,  but  the 
colour  still  continues  in  stuff  or  serge 
curtains  in  the  parlour  windows  of 
our  smaller  public-houses. 

Some  of  the  old  sw^  exhibit  a 
curious  combination  of  images,  arti- 
cles, and  colours.  We  may  mention 
incidentally,  the  Bull  and  Mouth, 
the  Bull  and  Gate,  the  Belle  Sauvagc, 
the  Goat  and  Compasses,  the  Catand 
Wheel,  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  the  Cock 
and  Pie,  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  the 
Goat  in  Boots,  the  Swan  with  two 
Necks,  the  Bag  of  Nails,  the  Pie  and 
Whistle,  the  George  and  Vulture, 
the  Bolt  in  Tun,  the  Bear  and  Har- 
row, the  Elephant  and  Castle. 

*^  I'm  amnz'd  at  the  signs 

As  I  pass  through  the  town  ; 
To  see  the  odd  mixture, — 

A  Magpie  and  Crown, 
The  Whale  and  the  Crow, 

The  Raior  and  Hen, 
The  Leg  and  Seven  Stars, 

The  bottle  and  Swan. 
The  Ax  and  the  Bottle, 

The  Tun  and  the  Lute, 
The  Eagle  and  Child, 

The  Shovel  and  Uoot."t 


Our  streets  are  filled  with  Blue 
Boars,  Black  Swans,  and  Red  Liona, 
not  to  mention  Flying  Pigs,  and 
Hogs  in  Armour.  "  Could  you  be- 
lieve it?"  writes  the  Chinese  philoso- 
pher ;  "  I  have  seen  five  Black  Lions, 
and  three  Blue  Boars,  in  less  than 
the  circuit  of  half-a-mOe  P  Others 
were  of  a  more  amusing,  or  perhaps 
of  a  more  extraordinary  description. 
Two  mean  ale-houses  abutted  upon 
Westminster  HaU,  one  was  called 
"Heaven,"  the  other  "HeU."  No 
one  has  told  us,  unhappily,  bow  the 
ingenuity  of  the  landlords,  or  the 
fancy  of  their  painters,  contrived  to 
represent  the  names  of  the  two 
houses.  The  church  of  St.  Duostan 
in  Fleet  Street,  and  the  popular  le- 
gend of  the  saint  who  took  the  devil 
by  the  nose  till  he  roared  a^in, 
gave  rise  to  the  Devil  and  St.  l>un- 
stan,  or  the  Devil  Tavern  at  Temple 
Bar.  The  sign  exhibited  the  popu- 
lar legend,  and  the  saint  was  seen 
holding  the  devil  by  the  nose  with  a 
pair  of  red-hot  tongs. 

"  All  in  that  ^ery  house  where  saint 

Holds  devil  by  the  noee; 
Three  drunkards  met  to  roar  and  rant. 

But  quarrelled  in  the  cloae."! 

The  Good  Woman,  in  Broad  Street, 
St.  Giles's,  was  a  woman  wiA- 
out  her  h«id;  and  the  Man  Laden 
with  Mischief,  in  Oxford  Street,  is  a 
man  with  a  woman  on  his  shoulders. 
We  remember  a  St.  George  mm!  the 
Dragon  in  London,  with  this  suit- 
able inscription  underneath.  Enter- 
tatnment  for  Man  and  Horse;  and 
Hoaarth,  in  one  of  his  pictures,  has 
copied  a  quaint  sign,  John  ike 
Baptists  Head  on  a  Plate,  and  un- 
derneath, GWcf-E^z/tPg,— theMn;no 
doubt,  of  some  tavern  or  onfinaiy 
in  his  time. 

Of  these  odd  signs  and  odd  asso- 
ciations, some  are  obviously  corrupt, 
and  some  hopelessly  obscure,  while 
others  have  their  ongtn  in  the  beasts 
of  heraldry.  The  Bull  and  Mouth, 
and  the  Bull  and  Gate,  are  corrup- 
tions, it  is  said,  of  Boulogne  Mouth 
(or  Harbour),  and  Boulogne  Gate: 
of  the  Belle  Sauvage  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  in  another  paper. 
The  Goat  and  Compasses  (now  the 


•  Mackay's  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices  and  Trades,  p.  64. 
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Compasses  near  the  site  of  the  Old 
Chelsea  Bun-house)  is  a  corruption, 
Ke  are  told,  of  the  God  JEncompasseth 
Us  of  the  Commonwealth  period 
of  English  history.  The  Cat  and 
Wheel  iscalled  the  Catherine  Wheel; 
the  Cat  and  Fiddle  defies  conjecture ; 
the  Cock  and  Pie  is  the  Cock  and 
Magpie;  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  the 
Cork  and  Bottle,  it  is  said,  or  the 
Cock  and  Bottle  of  Hay;  the  Goat 
in  Boots  is  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Dutch  legend,  Mercurius  is 
dtr  goden  boode ;  the  Swan  with 
Two  Kecks,  of  the  Swan  with  Two 
Nicks  (the  swaa-upping  mark  of  my 
lord-mavor  as  conservator  of  the 
Thames) ;  and  the  Bag  of  Nails  is 
now  the  Bacchanals,  The  Bolt  in 
Tun  is  a  mere  rebus  on  the  name  of 

When  Denham  the  poet  was  a 
student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  "  a  frolic 
canie  into  his  head"  to  get  a  plas- 
terer's brush  and  a  pot  of  ink,  and 
blot  out  all  the  si^ns  between  Tem- 
ple Bar  and  Charing  Cross.  Aubrey 
tells  us,  it  was  in  Term-time,  and 
that  it  made  a  strange  confusion  the 
next  day.  "This,  f  had,"  he  adds, 
^from  k.  Estcourt,  Est}.,  that  car- 
ried the  ink-pot.  But  it  happened 
that  they  were  discovered,  and  it 
cost  him  and  them  some  moneys."*^ 
A  similarity  in  the  signs  produced 
sufficient  confusion  without  the  aid 
of  Denham's  ink-pot  and  brush.  We 
are  told  as  much  by  Tom  Brown. 
"  As  you  walk,"  he  says,  "  to  Hors- 
den,  one  si§p  tells  you,  ^  This  is  tne 
true  old  ancient  Farthing  Pie  House,' 
and  before  you  can  walk  three  steps 
further,  you  meet  another  sign 
that  has  the  impudence  to  tell  you 
the  very  same  story."  A  novice  in 
town  was  apt  to  fail  into  a  world  of 
errors. 

When  1  came  first  to  London  Towne 
1  was  a  novice,  as  most  men  are, 
MetbouKbt  tbe  king  dwelt  at  the  sign  of 

the  Crown, 
And  the  way  to  bearen  was  through 

the  Star." 

But  this  was  the  idea  of  a  country 
bumpkin.  There  was,  however,  suf- 
ficient without  the  song  to  produce 
oonfosion. 

•*  Had  I  not  come  bj  tbe  other  day 
rery  early  in  the  moruing,  there  might 


have  been  mischief  done;  for  a  worthy 
North  Briton  was  swearing  at  Stock's 
Market  that  they  would  not  let  him  in 
at  his  lodgings ;  but  I  knowing  the  gen- 
ttemiin,  and  obberving  him  look  often  at 
the  king  on  horseback,  and  then  double 
bis  oathi  that  be  was  sure  he  was  right, 
found  he  mistook  that  for  Charing  Cross, 
by  the  erection  of  the  like  statue  in  each 
place,  "t 

This  is  a  story  of  Steele's,  nor  has 
it  the  appearance  of  a  picture  over- 
drawn. The  river  is  no  assistance 
to  a  stranger  in  London  in  finding 
his  way.  There  is  no  street  along 
its  banks,  and  no  eminence  from 
whence  you  can  look  arotmd  and 
take  your  bearings. 

The  names  of  several  of  the  streets 
and  places  in  London,  have  their 
origin  in  sitfns.  Pope's  Head  Alley, 
in  Comhill,  was  so  called  after  a 
tavern  with  the  sign  of  the  Pope's 
Head.  White  Hart  Street,  and  Hart 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  from  the 
White  Hart  Inn,  so  particularly  re- 
ferred to  by  the  great  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, in  the  lease  from  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  of  the  ground  about  Bur- 
leigh House,  in  the  Strand.  Red 
Lion  Square  was  so  called  from  the 
Red  Lion  Inn,  in  Holbom.  Half- 
Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  from  the 
Half-Moon  ale*house. 

"  What's  tbe  natural  cause 
Why  on  a  sign  no  painter  draws 
The  PuU  Moon  ever,  but  the  Hal/r' 
Uudibrai, 

Fountain  Court,  in  the  Strand,  from 
the  Fountain  Tavern,  mentioned  bv 
Dennis  in  his  Letters,  Heathcock 
Court,  in  the  Strand,  from  a  heath- 
cock  taken  down  within  the  last 
year  and  a  half;  Palsmve  Place,  in 
the  Strand,  from  the  Palsgrave  Ta- 
vern ;  Pie  Comer,  where  the  fire  of 
London  ended,  from  the  Pie  or  Mag- 
pie Inn,  sometimes,"  says  Stow, 
"  a  fair  inn  for  receipt  of  travellers." 
Pannier  Alley,  from  a  pannier.  Nag's 
Head  Court,  Gracecnurch  Street, 
from  the  Nag's  Head  Tavern.  St. 
Mary  Axe,  "  from  the  sign  of  the 
Axe  over  i^nst  the  east  end  there- 
of." Bar^Yard,  Bucklersbury,  "from 
such  a  sign  hanged  out  near  the  gate 
thereof  r  while  Piccadilly  itself  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  tavern  kept  by 
a  tailor,  and  the  celebrated  Star 
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Chamber,  from  "  the  sign  of  a  star," 
as  Minsheu  tells  us,  over  the  door 
as  you  one  way  enter  therein."  I 
may  add,  while  on  this  subject,  that 
Shakspeare's  Globe  Theatre  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  figure  of  Hercules 
supporting  a  globe ;  and  Alleyn's 
Fortune  Theatre,  by  a  figure  of  For- 
tune. 

There  is  a  humorous  ballad  in 
print,  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  con- 
taining a  curious  collection  of  many 
of  the  then  existing  taverns.  The 
conveniences  of  a  private  house  when 
the  poet  penned  his  ballad,  offered 
few  accommodations  to  the  cook. 
The  rich  nobility  dined  at  home; 
but  the  gentry  and  poor  people  took 
all  their  meals  at  taverns  and  ordi- 
naries. The  writer  supposes  in  his 
ballad  that  the  hour  is  mid-day,  and 
that  the  people  are  about  to  retire 
from  the  Koyal  Exchange,  to  dine  at 
the  then  fashionable  hour  of  one : — 

*'  'I'bfough  the  Royal  Eichange  as  J 
walked « 

Where  gallants  in  satin  did  thine ; 
At  the  midst  of  the  day  they  parted 
away. 

At  several  places  to  dine. 

I'he  gentry  went  to  the  King's  Head, 

'J^he  nobles  unto  the  Crown, 
The  knights  unto  the  Golden  Fleece, 

And  the  plough^nan  to  the  Clown. 

The  clergy  will  dine  at  the  Milre, 
The  vintners  at  the  Three  Tuns, 

The  usurers  to  the  Devil  will  go, 
And  the  friars  unto  the  Nuns. 

The  tailor  will  dine  nt  the  Sheers, 
The  shoemaker  will  to  the  Boot. 

The  Welshmen,  they  willttike  their  way. 
And  dine  at  the  sign  of  the  Goat. 

Thus  every  man  in  his  humour, 
From  the  north  unto  the  touih  ; 

But  he  that  hath  no  money  in  his  purse, 
May  dine  at  the  sign  of  the  IVJouth." 

The  Three  Tuns  are  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  vintners.  But  Three 
and  One  have  long  been  favourite 
numbers. 


Colours  still  continue  to  give  a 
distingushing  variety  to  the  same 
beast.  The  lion  has  long  been  fa- 
mous for  his  four  colours,  red,  white, 
black,  and  blue.  The  horse  is  gene- 
rallv  either  black  or  white.  The 
bull,  black  or  pied.  The  cow,  I 
think,  is  red ;  the  boar  blue.  The 
Star  and  Garter  was  originally  only 
the  Garter.  Mine  host  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  (and  Windsor  is 
the  seat  of  the  Knights  of  the  Gar- 
ter), is  host  of  the  Garter  Inn.  When 
Charles  I.  added  the  star  to  the  in- 
signia of  the  order,  the  tavern-keep- 
ers took  it  up  at  the  same  time. 
Care,  too,  was  taken  by  the  heralds, 
not  to  allow  the  insigpiia  of  the  order 
to  be  used  in  connexion  with  any 
common  article  of  use.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears by  the  books  of  Heralds*  Col- 
lege, that  Sandford  the  historian 
and  Lancaster  herald,  complained  in 
1686  that  there  were  then  several 
coffee-house  signs  called  the  ^  Grarter 
Coffee- House,  where  coffee-pots,  &c 
were  painted  within  the  garter.  This 
was  something  for  the  earl-marshal 
to  amend;  and  his  grace  declared, 

that  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
persons  concerned  to  amend  the  same, 
or  else  they  should  be  pulled  down,** 

The  brewers,  it  is  well  known, 
supply  both  si^s  and  signboards  to 
the  several  publicans  who  retail  their 
liquors.  Meux  and  Barclay  have 
brought  toother,  it  is  said,  a  veijr 
curious  exhibition  of  pictures  in  this 
way.  And  here  I  will  relate  an 
anecdote  I  have  heard  of  Wilkie, 
hitherto  not  in  print,  and  referring 
immediately  to  one  of  his  best  pic- 
tures, his  inimitable  "  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners," in  the  gallery  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  at  Apsley  House. 
Wilkie,  it  is  well  known,  xnade  more 
than  one  very  careful  sketch  of  Jews' 
Bow,  Chelsea,  where  he  has  laid 
the  scene  of  his  picture.  He  even 
sketched  the  signs;  and  such  was 
his  desire  at  all  times  to  give  truth 
to  every  thing,  that  he  thought  he 
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these  things)  rejoiced  in  a  new  fa- 
vourite—a Granbv  or  a  Wellington, 
I  forget  which.  Wilkie  **  Ay,  av-ed" 
for  a  time,  and  stood  and  maae  in- 

guiries.  He  could  learn  nothing, 
owever,  on  the  spot  He  was  vexed, 
and  made  his  complaint  to  every  one 
he  met.  See  the  advantage  of  com- 
plaining. 

"  Well,  but,  Wilkie,"  said  a  friend 
to  him,  when  he  had  done  telling 
the  story,  "  do  you  recollect  the  siffn 
particularly — do  you  recollect  the 
brewer*sname  who  supplied  the  beer?*' 
"Yes,"  was  his  reply;  "it  was 
Meux." 

"Then  eo,  bjrall  means,  at  once 
to  Meux,"  his  fnend continued :  "The 
brewer  who  supplies  the  beer  will 
shew  you  the  sign." 

"  1  ou're  sure  of  that,  now  ?"  said 
Wilkie,  with  that  Scotch  caution 
which  so  particularly  distinguished 
him. 

His  friend  assured  him  he  was  in 
the  right;  and  off  went  Wilkie  to 
Meux*s,  told  his  want  and  his  name, 
discovered  the  duke,  and  was  allowed 
to  take  the  sipi  away  with  him,  to 
give  the  stiff  daub  of  some  raw  prac' 
titioner  an  enduring  celebrity  in  his 
admirable  picture. 

Signs  are  not  altogether  confined 
to  publicans  and  pawnbrokers.  Dairy- 
men delight  in  the  exhibition  of  a 
red  cow ;  goldbeaters,  in  a  golden 
hammer ;  and  barbers  may  be  found 
who  continue  the  custom  of  perpetu- 
ating their  old  pursuit  or  letting 
blood,  by  placing  the  red  and  white 
pole  of  the  barber-surgeons  outside 
their  shops.  Mr.  Crooke,  the  silkman, 
in  Pall  Mall,  maintains,  we  are  glad 
to  observe,  the  Golden  Ball ;  and  Mr. 
Chnrton,  the  hosier,  in  Oxford  Street, 
the  Golden  Fleece.  Tobacconists  still 
continue  to  encourage  the  art  of 
carving  in  wood.  Other  shopkeepers 
supported  painters — the  tobacconists 
invariably  sculptors.  The  High- 
lander is  a  fine  fellow  outside  a  to- 
bacconist's shop ;  but  the  old  sign  of 
the  first  retailers  was  a  Black  Boy. 
"  There  was  no  getting  him  away," 
nays  Waspe  of  Littlewit,  in  Ben 
Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  "  He 
would  name  you  all  the  signs  over 
as  he  went  aloud.  I  thought  he 
would  have  gone  mad  o*  the  Black 
Boy  in  Bucklersbury,  that  takes  the 
scurvy,  roguy  tobacco  there."  A 
few  Black  Boys  still  remain  to  denote 


a  dealer  in  tobacco.  The  bas-relief 
of  the  king's  gigantic  porter  and 
dwarf  over  the  entrance  to  Bagnio 
Court,  Newgate  Street,  and  the  bas- 
relief  of  Guy  earl  of  Warwick,  in 
Warwick  Lane,  were  probably  signs. 
Gardener's  T^ne,  Hiffh  Timber  Street, 
was  lon^  distinguished,  and  may  be 
so  still,  by  a  bas-relief  of  a  gardener 
with  a  spade.  Where  Cock  Lane 
emerges  into  Giltepur  Street,  stands 
a  public-house  witn  a  figure  outside 
of  a  naked  boy.  This  stood  formerly 
in  Pie  Corner,  where  the  fire  of 
London  ended.  The  inscription  on 
the  stomach  of  the  boy  is  no  longer 
legible  :  "  This  boy  is  in  memory  put 
up  for  the  late  fire  of  London,  oc- 
casioned by  the  sin  of  gluttony,  1666." 
There  is  an  engraving  of  it  by  the 
late  J.  T.  Smith. 

In  the  year  1677,  when  the  first 
London  Directory  was  published, 
there  were  forty -four  bankers,  or 
goldsmiths^  as  they  were  then  called, 
"  in  and  about  the  city  of  London." 
Twenty-seven  of  the  forty-four  were 
located  in  I^mbard  Street,  six  in 
Fleet  Street,  four  in  the  Strand, 
four  in  Cbeapside,  one  in  Exchange 
Alley,  one  in  Comhill,  and  one  m 
Covent  Garden.  The  houses  of  fortjr- 
one  out  of  the  forty-four  were  dis- 
tinguished by  signs.  In  Lombard 
Street  I  observe  the  Sun,  the  Golden 
Lion,  the  Unicom,  the  Bolt  in  Tun, 
the  Grashopper,  the  Angel  and 
Crown,  the  Star,  the  Fleur-de-Lys, 
the  King's  Head,  the  Grapes,  the 
Hose,  the  Goat,  the  Black  Boy,  the 
Golden  Anchor,  the  George,  the 
Black  Horse,  the  Black  Moor's  Head, 
the  Fox,  the  Three  Tuns,  the  Ball, 
the  Fleece,  the  Angel,  the  Mermaid, 
the  Plough,  the  Blue  Anchor,  the 
Crown,  the  Ram. 

"  The  shop  of  the  great  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,"  says  Pennant,  "  is  now 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Martin,  bankers^ 
who  are  still  in  possession  of  the  gras« 
hopper,  the  onginal  sign  of  that  il- 
lustrious person.  Were  it  mine,"  he 
adds,  "  the  hononrable  memorial  of 
so  great  a  predecessor  should  certainly 
be  placed  in  the  most  ostentatious 
situation  I  could  find."  The  Gras- 
hopper in  I^mbard  Street  was  the 
sign  in  1677  of  Charles  Duncomb 
and  Richard  Kent ;  the  Goat,  in  the 
same  street,  of  "  Thomas  Price." 
Does  Cadwallader  still  preserve  his 
original  Goat?  The  house  still  exists. 
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The  six  goldsmiths  in  Fleet  Street 
in  1677  were,  I  observe,  Blanchard 
and  Child,  at  the  sign  of  the  Mary- 
gold  ;  Thomas  Fowles,  at  the  Black 
Lion ;  James  Heriott,  at  the  Naked 
Boy;  Mr.  Kenton,  at  the  King's 
Arms ;  Mawson  and  Company,  at  the 
Golden  Hind ;  and  Michael  Shrimp- 
shaw,  at  the  Golden  Lion.  James 
Heriott,  at  the  Naked  Boy,  was  a 
relation  of  "  Jingling  Geordie,'*  so 
inimitably  described  by  Scott  in  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel.  The  firm  of 
Blanchard  and  Child,  at  the  Marjr- 
gold  in  Fleet  Street,  exists  to  this 
da^r.  The  Marygold  of  the  Messrs. 
Child  is  honoured,  I  am  ^lad  to  say, 
with  a  conspicuous  place  mdoors. 

Among  the  bankers  in  Cheapside 
I  observe  "  James  Iloare,  at  the 
Golden  Bottle."  The  Messrs.  Hoare 
have  since  removed  to  Fleet  Street ; 
and  over  their  door  may  still  be  seen, 
and  in  a  proud  position,  the  Golden 
Bottle  of  the  founder  of  the  house. 
The  goldsmith  in  Covent  Garden  was 

Richard  Stayley,''  but  his  house 
was  not  distinguished  by  a  sign. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  bankers  were  beginning 
to  grow  too  proud  to  shew  signs  like 
shopkeepers.  Strachan  and  Co.,  in 
the  Strand,  preserve  the  Golden 
Anchor ;  and  Gosling,  in  Fleet  Street, 
the  Three  Squirrels  of  their  respec- 
tive houses.  Strachan's  was  once 
Snow's  (the  banker  commemorated 
by  Gay) ;  but  I  do  not  find  the  name 
of  Snow  or  his  sign,  or  of  Gosling 
and  the  Three  Squirrels,  in  the  first 
London  Directory,  Many  of  our 
readers  will  recollect  the  Golden 
Fish  of  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge, 
on  Ludgate  Uill. 

Booksellers  had  their  signs  as  well 
as  bankers.  Rastell,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  a  prin- 
ter at  the  Mermaid  in  Friday  Street ; 
and  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  a  printer  at 
the  Falcon,  in  Fleet  Street;  hence, 
as  I  suppose,  Falcon  Court.  The 
first  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Venus 


sold  at  the  Flower  de  Lease  and 
the  Crowne,"  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard ;  the  first  edition  of  the  Mid- 
summer  Nights  Dream,  at  tbe  White 
Hart  in  Fleet  Street;  the  first  edition 
of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  at  "  the 
Green  Dragon  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard ;"  the  first  edition  Richard  IIL 
at  the  Angel ;  and  the  first  edition  of 
Richard  IL  at  the  Fox,  both  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard ;  the  first  edition 
of  Henry  V.  was  sold  at  the  Cat  and 
Parrots  in  Cornhill ;  the  first  edition 
of  Lear,  at  the  Pied  Bull  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard ;  and  the  first  edition  of 
Othello,  at  the  Eagle  and  ChQd  in 
Britain's  Bourse,"  i.e.  the  New  Ex- 
change. 

Henry  Herringman,  the  friend  of 
Davenant  and  Dryden,  lived  at  the 
sign  of  the  Blue  Anchor,  in  tbe  Lower 
Walk  of  the  New  Exchange;  old 
John  Dunton,  the  bookseller  and 
autobiographer,  at  the  Black  Raven 
in  Jewin  Street ;  Ben  Tookc,  at  the 
Ship  (Ben  was  the  friend  of  Swift) ; 
Anthony  Collins,  the  compiler  of  the 
Peerage  which  bears  his  name,  at 
the  Black  Boy;  T.  Cooper  at  the 
Globe,  and  J.  Millan  at  the  Blue 
Anchor ;  Jacob  Tonson,  at  the  Judge's 
Head ;  Bernard  Lintot  at  the  Cross 
Keys,  and  Edmund  Curll  at  the  Dial 
Bible.  Hence  the  allusion  in  tbe 
Dunciad : — 

*'  Down  with  tbe  Bible,  up  with  the 
Pope's  arms." 

Andrew  Millar  lived  at  Buchanan's 
Head;  Dodsley  at  TuUv's  Head; 
Cave  was  content  with  bis  Gate; 
Baldwin  portrayed  a  Rose ;  the  first 
Mr.  Longman  exhibited  a  Ship  at 
anchor ;  and  the  first  Mr.  Murmy, 
a  Ship  in  full  sail. 

But  the  booksellers  have  not  been 
so  careful  of  their  signs  as  the  bankers. 
Rivingtons,  it  is  true,  exhibit  a  Bible 
and  Crown ;  Mr.  Pickering,  a  I>olphln 
and  Anchor  on  the  title-pages  of  his 
books;   our  clever  contemporary, 
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**  Hence  Miscellanies  spring,  the  weeklj 
boait 

Of  Curirs  chaste  press,  and  Lintol's 
rubric  post." 

The  commentator  tells  us  that  Lintot 
usually  adorned  his  shop  with  titles 
in  red  letters;  hut  there  is  here,  I 
conceive,  another  meaning,  a  refer- 
ence to  a  custom  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood when  the  poet  wrote.  Lloyd 
has  a  dialogue  between  two  posts  at 
Tom  Davies's  door  in  Great  Kussell 
Street,  CJovent  Garden:  — 
'*  In  Russell  Street  ensued  of  late 
Between  two  posts  a  strange  debate. 
Two  posts :  ny,  posts  ;  fur  posts  can 
speak 

In  Latin,  Hebrew,  French,  or  Grofk. 
One  Rubric  thus  addressed  the  other." 

It  was  the  custom  formerly  to  paste 
the  titles  of  book  upon  the  postn  of 
doors;  and  Lintot*s  first  shop  was 
called  from  this  circumstance,  and 
by  himself,  too,  in  the  titles  of  all  his 
early  books,  the  Post  House  in  Fleet 
Street 

Before  the  Westminster  Pavinff 
Act  came  into  operation,  men  could 

five  no  other  address  than  a  sign. 
liltoQ^s  father  was  a  scrivener  in 
Bread  Street,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Spread  Eagle;  Voltaire,  when  in 
London,  lo(%ed  at  the  White  Peruke, 
in  Maiden  Lane ;  Hogarth*s  house,  in 
Leicester  Square,  was  distinguished 
by  the  sign  of  the  Golden  II<^ ;  the 
mother  of  Strype  the  historian  lived 
at  the  Five  Ink- Horns  in  Petticoat 
Lane;  Keats  the  poet  was  bom  at 
the  Swan  and  Hoop  in  Moorfields ; 
Bat  Pidgeon,  the  famous  hairdresser, 
commemorated  in  the  Spectator^  cut 
hair  and  dressed  wigs  at  the  sign  of 
the  Three  Pidgeons;  Nan  Clarges, 
General  Monk's  virago  of  a  duchess, 
was  a  farrier's  wife  at  the  Three 
Spanish  Gypsies  in  the  Strand,  when 
Monk  first  knew  her.  These  signs, 
I  conceive,  are  not  without  their 
interest ;  but  the  reader  would  care 
very  little  to  know  that  Milton's 
father  lived  at  No.  6,  or  Hogarth  at 
No.  16.  There  is  a  pretty  kind  of 
confused  poetry  in  si^ns.  Milton's 
father  set  up  the  armonal  ensign  of  his 
family,  ana  Hogarth  the  sign  of  the 
house  at  which  he  had  served  his  time. 


The  first  professor  of  painting  in 
the  Royal  Academy  was  Samuel 
Wale,  a  painter  of  signs :  — 

"  Mr.  Wale,*' says  Kdwards,  '*  painted 
some  signs;  the  principal  one  was  a 
whole  length  ol  Shiiks-peare,  about  five 
feet  high,  which  was  executed  for,  and 
displayed  before,  the  door  of  a  public- 
house,  ihe  north-west  corner  of  Little 
Russell  Street,  in  Diury  Lane.  It  was 
enclosed  in  a  most  sumptuous  curved  gilt 
frame,  and  suspended  by  rich  iron-work  ; 
but  this  splendid  object  of  attraction  did 
not  hang  long  before  it  was  taken  down, 
in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  passed  for  paving,  and  also  for 
removing  the  signs  and  other  obstructions 
in  the  stieets  of  London.  Such."  be 
adds,  '*  was  the  total  chsi^ge  of  fashion 
and  the  consequent  disuse  of  signs,  that 
the  above  representation  of  our  great 
dramatic  poet  was  sold  fur  a  trifle  to 
Mason  the  broker,  in  Lower  Grosvenor 
Street,  where  it  stood  at  his  door  for 
sevofal  years,  until  it  was  totally  de. 
stroyed  hy  the  weather  and  other  acci' 
dents." 

The  public-house  described  by  Ed- 
wards is  still  distinguished  as  the 
Shakspeare's  Head. 

Here  let  us  ask,  Will  signs  revive? 
Will  Colnett  take  Mr.  Gibbons's  Cock 
from  over  his  door,  and  take  him 
inside  as  Child  the  banker  over  the 
way  has  done  his  Marygold  ?  Will 
Caldwell  revive  the  Nine  Rolls — the 
Nine  English  Rolls — the  old  insignia 
of  his  house?  Will  the  Messrs. 
Longman  revive  the  Ship,  as  they 
have  revived  the  long  s's  m  print  of 
the  first  Mr.  Longman?  Caldwell 
speaks  determinedly.  But,  alas,  for 
the  Cock  in  Fleet  Street  I  Wil- 
liam, the  king  of  skinkers,  has  re- 
tired. William  was  growing  old; 
and  William,  afler  a  long  service, 
wanted  a  little  additional  assistance ; 
but  Colnett  did  not  understand  the 
many  merits  of  William,  and  he  re- 
fused him  his  little  request.  What*s 
the  consequence?  A  change  has 
come  over  the  whole  place.  The 
very  Cock  over  the  door  seems  a 
little  enfeebled  in  his  strut  since 
William  went.  Alas,  for  the  Cock 
in  Fleet  Street  1  William  was  the 
king  of  drawers.  Well  might  Ten- 
nyson sing  his  praises !  * 


*  VVillliam  once  told  us  that  Milton  was  a  great  frequenter  of  the  Cock.  When 
pressed  for  bis  authority,  he  quoted  the  lines  in  L* Allegro  descriptive  of  the  Cock  :  — 

"  Stoutly  struts  bis  dames  before.'' 
When  pressed  a  little  further,  he  said  Mr.  Tennyson  had  given  him  the  line. 
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No.  V. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 


**  The  Duke  of  Wellington  an  ora- 
tor! He  who  never  uttered  two 
consecutive  sentences  without  hesi- 
tation; who  exhibits  a  hardy  con- 
tempt for  all  the  graces  of  language 
and  style ;  and  in  whom  the  faculty 
of  imagination,  if  it  ever  existed  in 
his  mind,  has  been  dormant  for  half  a 
century !  Do  you  mean  seriously  to 
class  him  as  an  orator  ?  ^ 

This  would  •  be  a  very  natural 
question  if  it  were  admitted  that  ora- 
tory is  a  merely  extrinsic  and  super- 
ficial art,  aiming  at  skill  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  the  shaping  of  sentences, 
and  trusting  for  its  hold  on  the  hu- 
man mind  rather  to  the  vehicle  in 
which  the  thought  is  conveyed  than 
to  the  truth  or  force  of  the  thought 
itself.  But  there  are  degrees  and 
classes  of  oratory  as  there  are  of 
poetry.  The  chief  object  of  oratory 
IS  to  persuade  or  convince,  to  bring 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  into  agree- 
ment and  co-operation  with  that  of 
the  speaker ;  and  this  is  often  effected 
with  success  in  proportion  to  the 
sincerity  and  straight -forwardness 
brought  to  bear  on  the  task.  Some 
of  the  most  effective  and  influential 
speakers  have  been  men  who  never 
received  any  regular  training  to  the 
art  of  elocution,  and  amon?  these  a 
place  may  be  claimed  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  mind  is 
so  constituted  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  make  use  of  tnose 
arts  by  which  public  speakers  usually 
seek  to  influence  their  audiences.  In 


of  preparing  exordiums  or  perora- 
tions, or  of  attenuating  parts  of  his 
discourse  that  the  strong  points  may 
seem  stronger.  He  never  plays  with 
a  question.  Politics  are  with  him  a 
serious  reality,  not  a  mere  game. 
Nor  are  they  a  passion,  as  with  men 
of  warmer  temperament;  they  are 
rather  part  of  a  grave  duty,  to  be 
dealt  with  not  from  choice,  but  be- 
cause his  position  in  the  country  re- 
quires that  he  should  be  mixed  up 
with  them.  He  never  speaks  for  the 
sake  of  display,  apparently  having  no 
vanity  of  that  sort.  Wnenever  he 
rises  to  address  the  House,  it  is  be- 
cause necessity  compels  him — ^because 
the  debate  would  be  incomplete  until 
the  most  distinguished  man  of  his 
time  had  delivered  his  sentiments. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  speak,  he 
says  no  more  than  the  occa^on  ab- 
solutely requires.  He  gives  utter- 
ance to  the  real  sentiments  of  his 
mind,  the  unbiassed  conclusions  sug- 
gested by  a  cool  head  and  an  almost 
unparalleled  experience.  Yon  can 
see  at  once  that  this  is  done  without 
effort,  and,  above  all,  without  any 
desire  for  effect.  It  is  a  labour  of 
duty,  not  of  love.  It  is  not  soueht 
by  him,  yet  he  is  ready  when  cafled 
on.  Having  said  his  say,  he  seems 
relieved  of  an  unpleasant  load,  and 
sits  down  abruptly  as  he  rose,  in- 
different whether  what  he  has  deli- 
vered has  pleased  or  displeased  his 
audience.  These,  it  is  quite  unne- 
cessary to  say,  are  not  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  orofessed  orator,  in  the 
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it  if  one  nregnant  with  deep  mean- 
ing, that  the  only  indiyidoai  in  this 
country  except  the  members  of  the 
royal  family,  to  whom  all  men,  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  uncover 
themselves  on  the  public  highway,  is 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  If  the 
vulgar,  the  indifferent,  the  triflers, 
the  ignorant,  pay  this  homage  to 
him  where  no  nomage  is  due  to  any 
man,  shall  not  the  same  sentiment 
prevail  within  the  walls  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  amonff  those  whose  privi- 
leges and  sociiJ  pre-eminence  rest 
upon  hereditary  gratitude  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  stands 
apart  fh>m,  and  above,  all  the  other 
peers.  There  mav  be  men  of  more 
ancient  lineage,  there  are  certainly 
men  of  more  commanding  and  bril- 
liant talents  of  the  sort  that  capti- 
vate an  assembly,  w^hether  composed 
of  the  high  or  the  low  :  but  he 
transcends  them  all  in  the  possession 
of  that  power  which  acts  on  a  vo- 
luntary intellectual  submission.  Plain, 
nnpretending,  feeble,  venerable,  as  he 
is,  ne  seems  encircled  by  an  atmo- 
sphere of  ffloi^.  All  physical  de- 
fects, all  the  infirmities  of  age,  are 
lost  in  the  light  of  his  Rreat  fame. 
He  seems  already  to  belong  to  the 
past  and  to  speak  with  its  authority. 
Oflen  oracular  in  his  denunciations 
and  in  his  decisions,  strange  to  say, 
those  who  hear  him  seem  to  believe 
that  he  is  so. 

And  it  is  not  amon^  pigmies  that 
he  is  thus  morally  a  giant.  The  de- 
ference and  respect  paid  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  m  the  House  of  Lords 
come  from  men  of  the  highest  order 
of  minds.  Political  differences  or 
personal  vanities,  neither  of  them 
interpose  any  obstacle  to  its  free  ex- 
pression. Powerful  and  foiccessful 
orators  and  statesmen,  aristocratic 
demagogues,  grave  lawyers  and  er- 
ratic lawgivers,  whatever  may  be 
their  mutual  jealousies  or  their  cus- 
tomary arrogance,  all  yield  at  once 
to  his  moral  supremacy.  The  man 
of  the  present  day  who  stands  next 
to  him  m  the  extent,  if  not  the  qua- 
lity of  his  fame,  he  who  is  distin- 
guished among  his  contemporaries 
not  more  for  bis  parliamentary  and 
political  successes  than  for  his  mental 
and  moral  insubordination — he,  too, 
ostentatiously  proclaims  himself  the 
devoted  admirer  and  follower  of  the 


Duke  of  Wellington.  The  homage 
is  too  universal  not  to  be  sincere. 

It  is  this  moral  weight  or  influence 
that  gives  to  the  public  speaking  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  its  cnief 
characteristics.  He  can  speak  with 
an  authority  which  no  other  man 
would  dare  to  assume,  and  whirh,  if 
assumed  by  any  other  man,  would 
not  be  submitted  to.  For  the  same 
reason  he  can  dispense  with  all  that 
explanation  and  apology  which  so 
often  renders  the  speecnes  of  other 
men  ridiculous.  He  has  no  need  of 
a  hypocritical  humility  or  an  affected 
desire  of  abstinence  from  that  great 
necessity  of  politicians— speech-mak- 
ing. He  knows  both  that  he  is  ex- 
pected to  speak  and  that  what  he  has 
to  say  will  be  held  to  be  of  value. 
He  knows  that  no  decision  will  be 
come  to  till  he  has  been  heard,  and 
that  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  his 
opinion  prevailing  even  with  those 
opposed  to  him,  unless  the  current  of 
political  feeling  should  happen  at  the 
time  to  run  very  strong  indeed. 
These  encumbrances  of  ordinary 
speakers  being  cast  aside,  the  Duke 
can  afford  to  run  at  once  full  tilt  at 
the  real  question  in  dispute.  To  see 
him  stripping  the  subject  of  all  ex- 
traneous and  unnecessary  adjuncts 
until  he  exposes  it  to  his  hearers  in 
its  real  and  natural  proportions  is  a 
very  rich  treat.  He  scents  a  fallacy 
afar  off,  and  hunts  it  down  at  once 
without  mercy.  He  has  certain  con- 
stitutional pnnciples  which  with  him 
are  real  standards.  He  measures 
propositions  or  opinions  by  these 
standards,  and  as  they  come  up  to 
the  mark  or  fall  short  of  it,  so  are 
they  accepted  or  disposed  of.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  he  carries  this  in- 
flexible system  too  far,  and  has  after- 
wards to  retract ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able for  a  man  who  has  wielded  such 
authority,  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  implicit  deference  for  so  many 
years,  and  whose  mental  organisation 
IS  so  stem  and  steadfast,  how  few 
prejudices  he  has.  Even  these  will 
always  yield  to  necessity,  often  to 
reason.  If  he  be  sometimes  dogmati- 
cal, the  fault  is  less  his  than  of  those 
who  lead  him  into  this  natural  error, 
when  their  respect  deters  them  from 
even  reminding  him  that  he  is  fal- 
lible. 

Self-reliance  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose induce  vigour  of^hought  and 
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simplicity  of  diction.  This  sim- 
plicity, which  is  not  confined  to  the 
language  only,  but  extends  to  the 
operation  of  the  mind,  is  unique. 
You  meet  nothing  like  it  in  any  other 
man  now  prommently  before  the 
public.  There  is  a  vigorous  economy 
of  both  thoughts  and  words.  As  a 
speaker  and  as  a  general,  the  Duke 
equally  disencuml^rs  himself  of  un- 
necessary agents.  He  is  as  little  fond 
ofrhetorical  flourishes  or  decbunatory 
arts  as  he  was  of  useless  troops. 
Every  word  does  its  work.  Simple, 
sound,  sterling  Saxon,  he  seems  to 
choose  by  instinct,  as  hitting  hardest 
with  least  show.  Sometimes  this 
self-reliance  and  sunplicity  degene- 
rate into  an  abruptness  almost  rude. 
Then  the  simplicity  would  almost 
appear  affected,  but  that  the  Duke  is 
wholly  incapable  of  that  culpable 
weakness.  Those  curt  notes  of  his  to 
people  whom  he  conceives  to  be  in 
any  way  intrusive,  or  who  say  or  do 
what  does  not  square  with  his  rigid 
notions  of  etiquette,  are  of^on  more 
amusing  than  dignified.  Still  they 
are  strictly  characteristic,  and  are 
only  eccentric  evidences  of  that  spirit 
which  makes  the  Duke  in  his  par- 
liamentary career  mark  out  a  course 
for  himself,  and,  having  once  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  is  right,  ad« 
here  to  it  with  almost  obstinate 
perseverance. 

In  attributing  to  the  Duke  this 
simplicity  of  thought  and  language, 
it  IS  not  intend^  to  imply  any 
narrowness  or  feebleness  of  intel- 
lect. A  plainness  and  simplicity 
there  is,  in  dress,  in  manners,  in 
style  of  thought,  in  expression,  which 
might  warrant  a  superficial  observer, 
knowing  nothing  (if  that  be  possi- 
ble) of  the  life  and  services  of  the 
man,  ^  in  such  an  assumption.  He 


the  grandest  desigps  and  moeft  en- 
larg^  views,  combined  with  a  readi- 
ness for  the  most  minute  of  military 
affairs, — these  are  to  be  found  in 
every  page  of  those  extraordinary 
productions. 

Similar  qualities  have  developed 
themselves  in  the  Duke's  political 
career.   He  clings  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  with  m 
tenacity  which  has  the  best  effect  on 
contemporary  statesmen.    Hw  sa- 
gacity IS  the  result  of  a  most  en- 
hirgea  experience.   With  all  his  ap- 
parent simplicity  and  rigidity,  no 
man  more  thoroughly  keeps  pace 
with  his  age  than  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. He  unites  great  shrewdness 
of  perception  and  r^iness  of  obser- 
vation with  a  disposition  steadfastly  to 
adhere  to  what  is,  rather  than  to  yield 
to  what  has  not  been  tried.   If  he 
rarely  rejects  a  theory,  he  as  rarely 
adopts  one,  because  it  is  new.   He  » 
not  fond  of  theories,  except  those 
which  the  past  and  the  experience 
of  Ions  practice  have  sanctioned.  He 
individualises  every  thing  as  much 
as  he  can.   He  preiers  a  small  bene- 
fit that  is  specific  and  real  to  the 
most  magnificent  promises.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  his  mind  b  common 
sense ;  but  it  is  of  a  very  uncommon 
sort.   It  becomes  a  kind  of  practical 
philosophy.   He  requires  so  much 
per  cent  deposit  for  every  share  in  I 
the  joint  stock  of  modern  wisdom.  | 
Perhaps  he  sometimes  tiushes  these 
peculiarities  too  far.  The  prejudices 
of  so  powerful  a  man  may  sometimes 
become  a  great  national  obstruction. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  w^ 
that  there  should  be  some  men  with 
fixed  id^  to  prevent  the  moral 
world  flying  off  out  of  its  appointed 
orbit. 

It  is  the  moral  influence  of  the 
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head  sunk  on  his  breast,  his 
stretched  out.  He  seems  to  be  asleep ; 
but,  in  a  very  few  moments,  he  she^-s 
that  he  has  not  been  an  inattentive 
observer  of  the  debate.  He  suddenly 
starts  up,  advances  (sometimes  with 
faltering  steps,  from  his  advanced 
age)  to  the  table,  and,  without  pre- 
face or  preliminary  statement,  dashes 
at  once  at  the  real  question  in  dis- 
pute. The  keenness  with  which  he 
detects  it,  and  the  perseverance  of 
his  pursuit,  are  remarkable  proofs  of 
tiie  unimpaired  vigour  of  his  under- 
standing. Even  with  all  the  physi- 
cal feebleness  which  might  be  ex- 
pected at  his  years,  he  entirely  fills 
the  house  while  he  speaks.  His  ut- 
terance is  very  indistinct;  yet  by  a 
stronff  eifort  of  the  will  he  makes 
himself  clearly  heard  and  understood, 
even  though  to  do  so  he  may  have 
to  repeat  whole  portions  of  sentences. 
Not  a  point  of  the  discourse  escapes 
him ;  and  the  most  vigorous  debater 
often  fifids  the  weakness  of  his  ar- 
gument, however  cleverly  masked, 
suddenly  detected  and  exposed.  Some 
of  the  short,  terse,  pointed  sentences, 
&11  with  a  force  on  the  house  the 
more  remarkable  for  the  contrast  of 
the  matter  with  the  manner.  The 
speeches  as  a  whole,  though  always 
extremely  brief  in  comparison  with 


those  of  more  elaborate  debaters, 
strike  the  hearer  with  surprise  for 
their  sustained  tone,  the  consistency 
of  their  argument,  and  a  kind  of 
natural  symmetry,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  being  the  smcere 
and  spontaneous  developement  of  a 
strong  mind  and  a  determined  pur- 
pose. 

Of  the  political  career  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  it  is  not  desirable  to 
speak  where  praise  or  censure  would 
alike  savour  of  presumption.  He 
shares  with  most  of  the  great  men  of 
the  day,  and  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
particular,  the  blame  which  it  is 
usual  to  attach  to  inconsistency. 
Posterity  will  decide  on  the  degree 
of  turpitude  attributable  to  the  states- 
men of  this  age,  for  their  manner 
of  guiding  the  country  peaceably 
through  a  revolution  in  opinion  and 
legislation,  to  attain  which  would 
have  cost  other  nations  all  the  fright- 
ful penalties  of  civil  strife.  What- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  decision,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from  the 
ver^  commencement  of  his  active 
political  career,  stood  above  the 
temptations  of  ordinary  ambition,  and 
is,  tnerefore,  exempt  from  the  more 
ordinary  and  obvious  grounds  of  re- 
proach. 


pa:n7ed  glass. 


Jh  June,  1843,  the  Commissioners 
of  Fine  Arts,  with  the  laudable  view 
of  encouraging  native  talent,  invited 
the  artists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land— painters,  wood-carvers,  model- 
lers, glass-painters,  &c  &C.,  to  compete 
in  their  respective  arts  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  new  houses  of 
parliament,  and  to  forward  specimens 
of  their  skill  to  London,  for  the 
Judgment  and  decision  of  the  Com- 
xnMsion. 

In  compliance  with  this  invitation, 
Messrs.  Ballantine  and  Allan,  glass- 
painters,  Edinburgh,  submitted  a  spe- 
cimen  of  painted  glass,  toffether  with 
a.  series  or  designs,  or  rather  sugges- 
tions for  designs,  for  the  twelve  win- 
dows of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be 
filled  with  that  material,  which  the 
competing  artists  were  requested  also 
to  furnish. 

The  specimen  forwarded  by  Messrs. 
Ballantine  and  Allan  was  so  highly 


approved  of  by  the  commission,  that 
they  eventually  recommended  these 
gentlemen  to  the  Treasury  for  the 
execution  of  the  whole  of  the  win- 
dows. They  have  also  adopted  the 
leading  idea  suggested  by  Messrs.  B. 
and  A.  as  subject,  departing  from  it, 
however,  and  we  think  judiciously, 
in  some  matters  of  detail. 

Messrs.  Ballantine  and  Allan  pro- 
posed to  give  a  sort  of  pictorial  nis- 
tory  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  this 
view  divided  it  into  twelve  cycles,  be- 
ginning with  Caractacus  and  ending 
with  Victoria;  each  cycle,  besides 
being  indicated  by  its  more  remark- 
able sovereigns,  bein^  ftirther  illus- 
trated by  representations  of  the  most 
celebrated  personages  of  the  periods 
referred  to,  intend^,  we  presume,  as 
a  sort  of  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  The  Commission,  hovrever, 
has  rej€«ted  this  part  of  the  design, 
and  has  ordered  that  the  selection  of 
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personages  to  be  represented  shall  be 
confined  to  the  royal  lines  of  England 
and  Scotland.  The  restriction,  we 
think,  was  a  proper  one,  since,  hy 
making  the  circumstance  of  royalty 
the  single  and  only  qualification 
for  representation,  all  difference  of 
opinion  is  ayoided. 

Encouraged,  as  we  presnme,  by  his 
successful  competition,  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine,  of  Messrs.  B.  and  A.,  has  recently 
published  a  treatise  on  painted  glass,* 
with  the  view,  he  tells  us,  of  second- 
ing the  imnulse  which  has  lately  been 
given  to  tne  decorative  arts,  and  of 
urging  the  movement  resulting  there- 
from m  the  right  direction.  This  is 
laudable^  and  exhibits  a  liberality  of 
spirit  which  it  could  be  wished  was 
more  general  amongst  the  profes- 
sors of  these  arts.  If  it  were,  if 
every  man  came  forward  with  the 
results  of  his  observation  and  expe- 
rience in  the  art  which  he  practises 
in  the  same  open,  manly,  and  un- 
affected manner  as  Mr.  Ballantine, 
the  march  of  improvement  would  be 
incalculably  accelerated. 

Before  entering  on  his  subject,  Mr. 
Ballantine  glances  at  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  by  which  art  is  afflicted, 
namely,  a  blind  veneration  for  the 
antique, — A  veneration  which  does 
not  distinguish  between  the  faults 
and  the  beauties  of  ancient  art,  but  ex- 
tends its  admiration  equally  to  both. 
The  national  taste,*"  continues  our 
author,  *^  as  if  in  penance  for 
former  transgressions,  has  prostrated 
itself  before  the  spirit  of  antiquity, 
and  is  now  offering  it  a  homa^  at 
once  abject  and  mdiscriminating." 
These  remarks  are  not  more  forcible 
than  true,  more  particularly  in  the  case 
of  glass-painting,  where  this  devotion 
to  the  antique  has  led  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of  an  amount  of  deformity, 
distortion,  and  monstrosity,  which 
would  have  annihilated  any  art  that 
had  not  within  itself  a  principle  of  vi- 
tality which  no  violation  of  taste,  how- 
ever hideous,  could  altosrether  destroy. 


Thus  prepared,  it  passet  into  the 
hands  of  the  glan-pamter,  who  com- 
pletes the  deception,  and  produces  a 
genuine  antique,  represented  by  s 
combination  of  bad  material,  wretched 
drawing,  and  miserable  design.  The 
villanous  production,  with  all  its 
abominations,  set  glaringly  forth,  is 
then  put  up  in  some  church  or  pub- 
lic building,  and  down  before  it,  oq 
bended  knee,  fall  the  worshippers  of 
the  antique,  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
crooked  legs,  distorted  spines,  splay 
feet,  inane  countenances,  and  prepos- 
terous attitudes  of  the  figures  intended 
for  human,  b^  which  the  design  is 
animated  and  illustrated. 

The  art  of  glass-painting,  Mr.  Bal- 
lantine says,  nas  been  decidedly  re- 
trograding. It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise with  an  art  which,  more  than 
any  other,  perhaps,  lies  under  the 
baneful  influence  of  a  yitiated  taste 
and  reasonless  prejudice.  How  can 
an  art  prosper  that  deals  in  such  can-  i 
catures  of  humanity,  such  abortions 
of  nature,  the  likeness  of  which  is  j 
not  to  be  found  in  the  heavens  above 
or  in  the  earth  beneath?  Impos- 
sible. What  is  unnatural  carries  an 
impassable  limit  vnthin  itself  beyond 
which  it  cannot  be  urged. 

A  better  day  seems  now,  however, 
to  be  dawning  for  this  very  beautiful 
and  el^nt  art,  and  foremost  amonflst 
its  improvers,  amongst  those  who 
have  brought  a  correct  taste  and  a 
tnie  artistic  spirit  to  bear  on  its  capa- 
bilities, we  have  no  hentation  in 
placing  Mr.  James  Ballantine,  whose 
clear  and  lively  perception  of  the 
errors  and  absurdities  by  which  the 
art  has  been  hitherto  degraded  and 
its  improvement  retarded,  induces  a 
strong  faith  in  his  competency  for 
the  great  national  work  which  he 
has  been  chosen  to  execute;  and 
although  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
execution  of  that  work  involves  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  very  gravest 
kind,  we  cannot  doubt  of  their  being 
satisfactorilv  sustained. 
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artistk  skill,  bat  a  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  its  capabilities  as  a  roearam  of 
expression.  He  believes  it  to  be 
adaptable  to  higher  purposes,  capable 
of  embracing  a  wider  range  of  objects 
than  has  been  thought  or  allowed. 
He,  in  short,  thinks  it  an  art  worthy 
of  the  energies  of  the  highest  order 
of  artistic  genius ;  and  when  we  ad- 
vert to  the  fact  of  its  possessing,  to 
an  extent  far  exceeding  that  of  any 
other  medium,  two  of  the  most  valu- 
able qualities  in  pict6rial  art,  magni- 
ficence of  effect  and  splendour  of 
colour,  we  cannot  but  agree  with 
him,  nor  hesitate  to  beueve  that 
much  more  could  be  made  of  the  art 
than  has  yet  been.  When  we  add  to 
the  qualities  already  mentioned  that 
of  durability,  which  it  also  possesses 
in  a  surpassing  degree,  we  have  a 
medium  of  pictorial  expression  at 
once  more  effective  and  enduring 
than  any  other  employed  in  art.  In 
reference  to  its  durability,  Mr.  Bal- 
lantine  observes,  ^Had  the  art  of 
painting^  on  glass  been  known  in  the 
age  of  rhidias,  we  might  have  had 
preserved  in  colours  as  vivid  as  when 
the  works  were  executed,  the  Jupiter 
of  Homer  by  Apelles,  the  pictorial 
embodiment  of  the  Athenian  charac- 
ter by  Parrhasius."  This  is  well 
said,  and  forcibly  suggests  ideas  of 
the  perishable  nature  <ra  canvass  and 
paint  when  compared  to  coloured 
glass.  A  few  centuries  and  the 
former  fades  and  decays,  while  on 
the  latter  the  lapse  of  thousands  of 
years  effects  no  perceptible  deteriora- 
tion, both  colour  and  substance  be- 
ing indestructible  bv  time ;  a  quality 
which  alone  should  recommend  the 
art  of  glass-painting  to  high  consi- 
deration, not  only  as  a  means  of 
securing  immortality  fur  works  of 
genius,  but  as  constituting  an  impe- 
rishable record  of  forms  and  things 
which  posterity  would  be  the  wiser 
and,  mayhap,  the  better  for  knowing. 
Fainted  glass,  in  short,  if  employed 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  capabilities, 
ini^ht  become  a  high  and  pure  source 
of  mformation  to  the  remotest  gene- 
rations ;  transmitting  vivid  and  cor- 
rect ideas  on  many  points  of  national 
history,  to  which  tne  lapse  of  time 
gives  a  deep  and  exciting  mterest.  In 
the  matter  of  costume,  for  instance, 
how  accurate  would  be  its  intelli- 
gence, how  invaluable  to  the  anti- 
quary and  historian. 


The  opinion  we  believe  to  be  pretty 
general,  that  the  situations  and  styles 
of  architecture  for  which  painted 
glass  is  adapted  are  extremely  limited, 
many  believing  it  to  be  suited  to 
places  of  worship  only.  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine  is  of  a  very  different  opinion. 
He  declares  it  to  be  applicable  to  any 
and  every  style  of  arcnitecture,  and 
an  appropriate  embellishment  for 
modern  mansions,  when  subject  to 
the  rules  of  good  taste,  and  regulated 
b^  a  due  consideration  for  influencing 
circumstances. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  painted 
class  windows  are  peculiarly  suitable 
for  places  of  worship.  The  splendour 
of  their  colouring,  and  the  **  dim, 
religious  li^ht,'*  they  shed,  harmonis- 
ing well  with  the  holy  purposes  of  a 
temple  of  God,  while  the  emblems 
and  figures  they  bear  are  calculated 
to  deepen  the  devotional  feeling  of 
the  worshipper,  besides  having  the 
effect  of  excluding  external  objects 
by  which  that  feeling  mi^ht  be  dis- 
turbed. But  there  is  as  httle  doubt 
that  there  are  many  other  situations 
in  which  painted  ^lass  windows  might 
be  introduced  with  equal  propriety 
and  effect.  All  that  is  necessary,  being 
their  adaptation  in  character,  style, 
and  subject,  to  the  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed. 
This  attended  to,  we  hardly  know 
where  they  could  be  considered  out 
of  place.  On  their  fitness  for  libra- 
ries and  all  apartments  devoted  to 
reading  and  study  we  need  not  dwell, 
the  qualities  by  which  painted  glass 
is  recommended  to  such  situations 
being  too  obvious  to  render  this  ne- 
cessary. Neither  need  we  speak  of 
its  suitableness  for  all  sorts  of  public 
rooms,  great  halls,  and,  generally,  for 
all  places  appropriated  for  matters 
of  state  and  ceremony,  or  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  assemblages 
of  people. 

The  imposing  effect  which  it  would 
have  in  all  these  cases  need  not  be 
enlarged  on;  but  there  are  other 
situations  into  which  it  might  be  in- 
troduced with  equally  good  results, 
provided  the  conditions  imposed  by 
circumstances  were  complied  with. 
It  might  be  mtroduced  into  the  win- 
dows of  the  principal  apartments 
of  modem  mansions  with  excellent 
effect,  confining  the  designs  to  a  light 
and  graceful  tracery,  in  rich,  clear, 
but  unobtrusive  colourii^.  ^There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  painted  glass 
windows,  after  some  sucb  stjle  as 
this,  would  add  greatly  to  the  ele- 
gance of  any  apartment  into  which 
they  might  be  introduced,  care  being 
taken,  as  Mr.  Ballantine  recommend^ 
that  the  colouring  be  at  once  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  complexion  of 
the  apartment. 

Of  course,  any  attempt  here  at  the 
introduction  of  human  figures,  or  at 
pictorial  eifect  generally,  would  be 
out  of  place  ana  in  bad  taste ;  both 
the  size  and  form  of  the  modem  win- 
dow forbidding  the  admission  of  all 
such  designs ;  nor  would  such  tracery 
as  that  recommended  interrupt  the 
view  through  the  window,  the  neces- 
sary intervals  of  colourless  glass  al- 
ways permitting  of  distinct  and  un- 
obstructed vision. 

Mr.  Ballantine,  being  of  opinion 
that  the  present  mode  of  having  win- 
dows Bunic  into  a  recess,  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  wall  of  the  apartment 
thereby  disagreeably  interrupted, 
proposes  that  the  glass  should  be 
double,  one,  the  painted  glass,  being 
flush  with  the  interior  wall,  with 
which,  of  course,  it  would  be  made 
to  harmonise;  the  other,  the  plain 
glass,  flush  with  the  exterior.  The 
novelty  of  this  idea  is,  at  first,  a  little 
startling,  and  we  cannot  help  having 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  effect, 
although  Uie  &siderated  continuity 
would  certainly  be  attained  by  such 
arrangement,  and  uniformity  and  en- 
tireness  secured  for  the  designs  by 
which  the  apartment  is  to  be  embel- 
lished. But  however  this  may  be, 
the  following  observations  on  points 
connected  with  this  subject  seem  wor- 
thy of  notice : — 

"  In  modern  domestic  architect  a  re,  it 
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exhalation.  Dnnring-room  window  cur- 
tainii  are  frequently  surmounted  with 
richly^rved  coraices,  designed  and  exe- 
cuted with  oontummate  skiil,  yet  such 
skill  is  misapplied,  and  such  lalMur  lost, 
when,  in  consequence  of  being  placed  in 
the  strongest  dark  of  the  nK«m,  and  op* 
posed  to  the  white  light  which  streams 
through  the  colourless  glass,  these  speci- 
mens of  the  artist's  dexterity  can  neither 
be  seen  nor  appreciated. 

*'Thus,  although  it  appears  evident 
that  the  idea  of  making  a  window- cui  tain 
a  chief  point  of  attraction  in  a  principal 
apartment,  must  have  originated  in  a  de- 
sire to  cover  the  objectionable  vneaecy, 
and  although  expensive  window  coraices 
have  been  used  to  lighten  and  carry  up 
these  masses  of  drapery,  still,  it  mast  he 
admitted,  that  they  have  not  aoswerad 
the  purpose  intended.  Sometimes,  under 
the  mfluence  of  artificial  light,  when  the 
coloured  decorations  of  ceiling,  walls, 
wood-work,  furniture,  hangings,  and  cor- 
nices, are  well  balanced  and  arranged, 
the  general  effect  is  not  unpleasing ;  still 
the  eye  desiderates  an  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuity of  wall,  in  whatever  style  it  may 
be  adorned,  and  is  annoyed  by  the  incon- 
gruity presented,  by  one  side  of  a  room 
covered  witli  hangings,  which  have  nei- . 
ther  affinity  with  the  other  deooreiioos, 
nor  corresponding  features  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ajMutment." 

Mr.  Ballantine  is  under  an  im- 
pression, that  in  decorative  art  there 
IS  a  tendency  to  give  undue  pre- 
ference to  mere  geometrical  flgnres 
and  combinations  to  the  exclusion  of 
natural  objects. 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place," 
he  says,  *'  to  notice  certain  recent  attempts 
to  make  the  imitation  of  natural  objects 
appear  a  minor  part  of  ornamental  com- 
position, and  to  endeavour  to  refute  the 
assertion,  that  little  more  is  required  in 
this  department  of  art  than  giaeeful  geo- 
metric combinations  of  lines  and  haraso- 
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beaa^  in  felicitons  geometrical  com- 
binations. They  afilect  us  agreeably. 
We  are  surprised  by  their  unerring 
precision,  and  delighted  with  the  va- 
riety and  elegance  of  the  forms  which 
they  are  continually  throwing  off,  as 
if  by  magic,  in  apparently  limitless 
profusion.  But  we  agree  with  Mr. 
ballantine,  that  the  source  of  pleasure 
here  lies  not  in  the  heart.  There  is 
no  feeling  touched,  no  association 
called  into  existence.  It  is  a  cold  and 
barren  admiration,  an  admiration 
with  which  the  deeper  sympathies 
have  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Ballimtine  has  enriched  his 
treatise  with  a  series  of  beautifblly 
coloured  engravings  of  the  various 
primary  forms  generally  used  in  glass- 
pointing,  and  nas  accompanied  each 
illustration  by  brief  but  ludd  expla- 
nation and  instructions  regarding  its 
adaptation  and  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  its  component  parts.  He  has 
also  illustrated,  in  a  series  of  orna- 
mental designs  selected  from  the 
XMiintcd  glass  of  pointed  architecture, 
the  prepress  made  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  developement  of  the  first 
principles  of  art  by  the  architects  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  their  advance- 
ment iVom  timid  and  servile  imitators 
to  bold  and  original  designers.  Mr. 
Ballantine  likewise  shews  that  the 
leading  forms  used  in  the  painted 
glass  of  Norman  architecture  were 
but  clumsy  imitations  of  the  foliated 
ornament  in  Grecian  and  Roman 
friezes  and  capitals,  and  observes  that 
the  introduction  of  simple  geometric 
figures  into  the  painted  glass  of  the 
early  English  style  impiurted  a  new 
feature  to  the  production  of  the  pe- 
riod. He  also  adverts  to  the  interest- 
ing fact  of  the  ornamental  glass  of 
the  times  referred  to,  being  charac- 
terised by  singular  freshness  of  idea, 
by  an  easy  Sow  of  outline,  and  by 
graceful  proportion.  The  subjects 
chosen,  too,  ne  remarks,  were  per- 
fectly original,  having  no  prototype 
in  ancient  or  classic  ornamental  detail, 
bat  consisting,  simply,  of  adaptation 
from  nature  and  from  geometrical 
combinations.  The  artistes  know- 
ledge of  proportion  enabled  him  to 
pr^uce  a  pleasing  seneral  effect, 
while  Uie  details,  or  mling-up,  con- 
sisted merely  of  representations  of 
the  common  weeds,  plants,  and 
flowers  of  the  country. 

This  slight  sketch/'  sajfs  Mr.  Bal- 
VOL.  xxzn.  KO.  cxcu. 


laotine,  "  of  the  progress  of  ornamental 
glass-painting,  in  connexion  with  pointed 
architecture,  naturally  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing reflections:  —  1.  That  while  de- 
corative art  must  he  guided  in  her 
leading  features  hy  geometric  propor- 
tion, she  must  also  imitate  in  her 
details  the  productions  of  nature.  ^, 
That  nature  and  art  must  go  hand  in 
band  in  every  artistic  effort,  otherwise 
failure  is  certain.  S.  I'hat  Grecian  folinge 
was  used  in  the  decorations  of  the  win- 
dowsof  pointed  structures,  and,  of  course, 
is  much  more  appropriate  for  modern 
edifices  of  Doric,  Ionic,  or  Corinthian 
architecture.  4.  That  during  the  period 
when  pointed  architecture  had  attaineil 
its  greatest  excellence,  the  most  original 
and  symmetrical  decorations  were  pro- 
duced  ;  and  that  hence,  when  the  princi- 
ples of  proportion  and  adaptation  hecome 
thoroughly  understood  and  are  applied 
to  the  arts,  we  shall  have  new  and  grace, 
ful  styles  of  architecture,  together  with 
novel  and  beautifal  modes  of  decora- 
tion." 

The  following  observations  are  so 
strongly  marked  by  some  of  the  cha- 
racteristics just  named,  that  we  can- 
not refrain  from  quoting  them : — 

"  May  we  not  be  permitted  to  indulge 
a  hope  that  now,  when  the  proportions 
and  drawing  of  the  human  figure  are 
taught  in  our  academies,  and  when  the 
science  of  aesthetics  may  shortly  be  ex. 
pected  to  form  an  important  branch  of 
artistic  education,  the  genius  of  the  coun- 
try will  become  fully  olive  to  tbe  value 
ox  the  decorative  arts,  as  applied  to  do* 
mestic  purposes,  and  that  we  shall  have 
the  walls  of  our  dwelling-houses  orna- 
mented in  a  manner  superior  to  those  of 
Pompeii,  and  our  windows  filled  with 
painted  glass,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  taste  than  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  the  middle  ages  V* 

We  now  dismiss  this  excellent  little 
treatise  from  our  hands  with  a  high 
opinion  of  the  genius  and  talent  of 
the  author,  and  with  a  conviction  that 
he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
qusuities  best  adapted  at  once  for  the 
attainment  of  excellence  in  art,  and 
for  the  promotion,  generally,  of  its 
best  interests,  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause,  sound  judgment,  correct  taste, 
and  a  reflective  and  original  mind. 
Neither  ne^  we  hesitate  to  add,  that 
he  has  brought  more  information  to 
bear  on  the  art  of  glass-painting, 
more  sound  observation,  and  a  more 
thorough  artistic  spirit,  than  is  to  be 
found  m  any  treatise  on  the  subject 
iu  the  English  languagi^  t 
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We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  hints 
which  we  ventured  last  month  to 
throw  out  in  r^ard  to  the  defence- 
less state  of  the  country  and  the  con- 
seauences  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
suaden  war,  would  inevitably  follow, 
have  been  well  received  by  men  of 
all  diades  of  political  opinion.  To  be 
sure,  there  would  have  been  as  much 
cause  of  wonder  as  of  r^ret  had  the 
case  been  otherwise.  The  Question 
under  discussion  stood  apart  rrom  all 
party  feeling  and  party  views,  for 
there  is  no  man,  be  his  theory  of 
civil  government  what  it  may,  but 
woula  desire  to  keep  the  soil  of  his 
native  country  unpolluted  by  the 
foot  of  an  enemy.  But  some  little 
risk  we  seemed  to  run  of  being  pointed 
at  and  denounced  as  alarmists,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  as  gratifying  to  our- 
selves as  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
right-minded  among  our  readers  to 
discover  that  this  apprehension,  had 
we  suflfered  it  to  confirm  itself,  would 
have  been  misplaced.  Moreover,  we 
are  encouraged  to  return  to  a  subject 
which  is  not  only  not  exhausted,  but 
of  which  we,  at  least^  have  as  yet 
touched  but  the  beginning.  And 
should  our  reasoning  on  the  present 
occasion  carry  as  much  weight  with 
it  as  our  former  arguments  seem  to 
have  done,  then  shiul  we  be  satisfied 
that,  in  spite  of  the  din  of  faction, 
which  is  too  much  and  too  continu- 
ally in  our  ears,  patriotism  is  not  yet 
absolutely  extinct  among  us. 

There  is  no  evil  to  which  civilised 
men  are  liable  so  great  as  war.  It  is 
not  in  the  mere  array  of  army  a^nst 
army,  or  fleet  a^Eunst  fleet,  and  in  the 
loss  of  life,  and  the  endless  privar 
tions  and  sufferings  to  which  indi- 
vidual combatants  are  exposed,  that 


the  fields  laid  waste ;  the  towns  ran- 
sacked, plundered,  and  burnt;  the 
destruction  that  overtook  property, 
person,  the  works  of  art  and  of  na- 
ture, wherever  columns  moved  or 
halted,  fought  or  fled,  conquered  or 
sustained  defeat?  But  even  theae 
thinffs,  hideous  as  they  are  to  con- 
template, constitute  but  a  portion, 
and  that  by  no  means  the  most  la- 
mentable portion,  of  war*s  miseries. 
The  minds  of  men,  especially  of  those 
who  with  their  money,  rather  than 
with  their  persons,  help  to  maintain  the 
strife,  become  narrowed^  their  hearts 
hardened,  their  tastes  vitiated,  as  the 
struggle  goes  on.  They  learn,  not  to 
loveTbutto  hate  their  neighbours; 
and  in  their  very  petitions  to  the 
throne  of  ffrace  tney  nray  that  God 
will  fight  for  them  and  against  their 
enemies;  that  he  will  ^ abate  their 
pride,  assuage  their  malice,  and  con- 
found their  devices.**  Meanwhile 
science  lanj^uishes  and  learning  goes 
out  of  &shion.  We  have  no  tune  to 
investigate  the  remains  of  former 
worlds  while  our  own  is  convulsed 
with  the  wrath  of  nations ;  and  our 
most  anxious  schemings  go  little 
farther  than  to  work  out  plans 
whereby  some  threatened  inroad  of 
the  enemy  may  be  resisted.  More- 
over, the  seeds  are  sown  of  universal 
poverty,  and  its  sure  attendant,  moral 
d^^radiation,  even  while  the  public 
expenditure  is  the  most  lavish.  Look 
at  Europe  now.  Thirty  y^i^  of 
peace  have  not  set  her  free  rrom  the 
effects  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Be- 
volution,  and  were  another  war  to 
break  out  in  the  present  day — as  who 
shall  undertake  to  say  that  it  will 
not  ? — ^we  defy  any  man  to  calculate 
the  extent  of  mischief  which  it  wo«dd 
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ndet  in  order  to  feeure  thif  end-* 
Mcrificet  not  only  ^  desert  frontier 
tracts  and  remote  islands  in  the  Fad- 
fie,  but  of  national  vanity,  national 
prejudice,  of  every  thing,  in  short* 
except  national  honour.  For  one 
year  of  war  is  so  expensive,  even  to 
the  victor,  that  in  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  cases  the  object  sought, 
and  probably  obtained  by  it,  rarely 
covers  the  cost  And  when  we  take 
into  account  the  frightful  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  as  well  as  the  exaspera* 
tion  of  anger  that  it  occasions  on  both 
ades,  sureljr  he  must  have  strange 
notiona  of  rig[ht  and  wrong  who  can 
rejoice,  even  m  victoiy. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  rest  our 
hopes  of  peace  either  on  the  argu- 
ments which  prove  war  to  be  an 
evil,  or  on  the  general  consent  of 
mankind  to  their  soundness.  Na- 
tions, like  individuiJs,  and  statesmen 
quite  as  much  as  private  persons,  are 
uie  creatures  of  passion  and  of  pre- 
judice to  a  greater  extent  than  of 
reason ;  and  old  grudges  or  mistaken 
views  of  interest  or  of  glory  weigh 
with  them  quite  as  mudi  as  consi- 
derationa  either  of  political  or  of 
moral  fitness.  Indeed,  the  more  we 
look  into  history,  the  more  fully 
shall  we  be  convmced  that  wars  are 
nerer  undertaken  for  the  attainment 
of  any  end  which  might  not  be  ao- 
OQDiplished  without  them,  unless  Uie 
end  sought  be  an  ui^ust  one,  in 
whkh  case  one  party,  at  least,  is  to 
blame.  Two  states,  for  example,  are 
competitors,  throuffh  their  manufac- 
turers, in  the  mancet  of  some  third 
state;  or  they  are  rivals,  through 
their  merchants,  for  some  commodity 
which  is  only  to  be  procured  at  a 
distance ;  or  their  niBhermen  ply 
their  trade  upon  the  same  bank ;  or 
they  respectively  covet  some  worth- 
leas  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
because  they  fancy  that  it  may  be 
converted  mto  an  entrepot,  or  a 
harbour  of  refuge,  for  their  shipping. 
The  right  course  to  be  pursued  m 
each  of  these  cases  is  obvious  enough. 
Let  the  manufacturers  of  the  one 
nation  strive  to  outdo  the  mannfac- 
torers  of  the  other  in  the  excellency 
as  well  as  the  cheapness  of  their  fa- 
brics; let  the  merchants  mutually 
fltxive  to  outbid,  and  the  fishermen  to 
outfish  and  outcure,  one  another. 
And  for  the  possession  of  the  rock, 
lei  the  prime-ministers  on  both  sides, 


if  no  more  rational  method  suggest 
itself,  toss  up  a  penny,  and  abide  the 
issue  of  the  throw.  The  world  at 
large  will  gain  a  good  deal  by  such 
rivalry  m  regard  to  trade  and  manu- 
fiictures,  for  art  must  grow  out  of  it, 
and  commerce  continually  widen  its 
circle.  And  even  the  penny  process, 
however  derogatory  to  the  pride  of 
statesmen,  is  a  harmless  one.  But 
is  the  matter  ever  arran^  thus? 
No.  Either  an  appeal  is  made  at 
once  to  arms,  or  n^tiations  and 
protocols  are  drawn  out  from  year  to 
year,  or  umpires  are  called  in,  by 
whose  decision  the  contending  parties 
refuse  to  abide,  or,  abiding  by  it  for 
the  time  being,  they  continue  to 
brood  over  tl^  imaginary  wrong 
which  they  have  suffered  till  a  con- 
venient opportunity  occur  of  seeking 
redress.  And  in  one  and  all  of  these 
events  war  is  sure  to  follow.  No 
doubt  the  longer  this  crowning  ca- 
lamity can  be  staved  off  the  better  it 
is  for  the  people  and  the  more  hon- 
ourable to  their  rulers;  but  even 
the  putting  off  of  the  dark  hour  will 
hardly  be  effected  unless  your  rivals, 
and  indeed  the  whole  world,  know 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  come  upon 
you  unawares.  For  we  take  it  to  be 
an  axiom,  not  more  surely  rooted  in 
political  wisdom  than  confirmed  by 
universal  experience,  that  the  best 
guarantee  of  peace  for  a  nation  which 
desires  to  be  at  peace  is  to  be  found 
in  its  readiness  at  any  moment  to 
encounter  war. 

We  took  occasbn  in  a  previous 
paper  to  explain  how  it  comes  about 
that  the  application  of  steam  to  lo- 
comotive purposes,  and  especially  to 
purposes  of  navigation,  has  affected 
Uie  condition  of  £ngland,  considered 
as  a  belliger^t  power,  to  a  far 
greater  decree  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  under  heaven.  Up  to  a  recent 
date  our  maritime  superiority  has 
been  so  decided  and  so  universally 
acknowledged,  that  the  idea  of  ear- 
ring the  war  into  our  towns  and 
villages  was  never  seriously  enter- 
tains, even  by  the  most  implacable 
of  our  enemies.  Napoleon  himself 
no  more  thought  of  mvading  Eng- 
land than  he  did  of  executing  a 
voyage  to  the  moon.  lib  huge  camp 
and  notilla  at  Boulogne  and  Brest 
may  have  been  assembled  under  some 
vague  hope  that  possibly  the  ele- 
ments might  favour  hiinfa9^dJb9t%  if 
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not,  he  would  put  ns  to  an  immense 
expose,  while  he  had  always  dis* 
posable  for  war  in  Germany,  or  else- 
where, a  practised  and  a  veteran 
army.  But  his  first  endeavour  to 
push  out  the  gun-boats  to  sea  de* 
monstrated  their  unfitness  to  cope 
with  the  British  fleet,  and  every 
future  effort,  if  indeed  his  future 
eiTorts  were  sincere,  more  and  more 
convinced  him  of  the  impracticability 
of  the  undertaking.  A  flotilla  of 
gim-boats  could  not  live  in  a  stonn, 
over  which  frigates  and  line-of-bat- 
tle-ships  rode  triumphant ;  and  as  to 
waiting  till  these  latter  were  dis- 
persed, and  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  pushing  across,  the 
thing  was  out  of  the  question.  Be- 
fore the  boats  could  emerge  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  from  the  harbours 
which  sheltered  them  the  British 
fleet  was  together  again,  and  then 
woe  to  the  unhappy  wight  who 
might  be  rash  enough  to  manoeuvre, 
either  by  force  or  skill,  to  pass  it ! 
But  what  is  the  case  now  ?  Thirty 
moderate-sized  steamboats  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  carry  80,000 
men,  with  guns  and  stores  enough,  to 
the  English  coast ;  and  the  more  per- 
fect the  calm  and  the  darker  the  night, 
the  more  certain  will  they  be  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose.  We  are  still 
what  we  have  long  been,  and  it  is  no 
vain  boast  to  add,  we  shall  probably 
continue  to  be  for  centuries  to  come, 
the  first  naval  power  in  the  world. 
And  our  steam  navy,  if  once  brought 
to  bear,  would  sweep  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  all  the  steam  navies 
of  all  other  nations  combined.  But 
we  are  not,  on  that  account,  so  secure 
against  having  war  brought  home  to 
our  own  doors  as  we  once  were,  and 
unless  we  provide  in  time,  and  effect- 
ually too,  against  the  calamity,  it  will 
surely  overtake  us. 


Chatham,  in  comparattve  secnrify; 
and  below  Woolwich  the  outlines  of 
fortifications  have  been  sketched, 
concerning  which  our  sole  apprehai- 
sion  is,  that  they  will  be  found  too 
extensive.  And  much  need  there 
was  for  this.  Woolwich,  the  prin- 
cipal (iepdt  of  all  our  artillery  stores, 
haa  too  l<mg  been  open  to  the  insults 
of  an  enterprising  enemy.  There  is 
not  at  this  moment  a  traverse,  nor  a 
redoubt,  not  even  a  screen  or  a 
breast-work,  to  cover  the  plaee,  for 
we  cannot  account  either  Tilbury 
Fort  or  the  wretched  afiair  at  Graves- 
end  as  any  thin^.  And  were  a  con- 
pie  of  stcam-fVigates  to  breast  the 
arsenal,  we  should  like  to  know 
what  front  our  gallant  artillery 
could  shew  to  them.  In  the  course 
of  another  year,  however,  all  will 
probably  be  changed;  and  though 
we  have  not  heard  whether  the  same 
care  is  about  to  be  extended  to  such 
places  as  Pembroke,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  their  more  remote  situ- 
ations will  hardly  lead  to  their  being 
entirely  n^lect^. 

Meanwhue,  as  if  to  prove  to  onr 
neighbours  that  we  are  in  earnest, 
the  sites  of  harbours  of  refuge  in  the 
Channel  are  determined  upon,  and, 
which  is  not  less  necessary,  a  certain 
number  of  seventy-gun  sliips — a  class 
no  longer  useful  m  the  line  of  battle, 
have  l^n  directed  to  be  razed  and 
converted  into  steam-frigates  ^ro- 
pellable  by  the  screw.  Tlits  is  a 
wise,  as  well  as  an  economical  pre- 
caution. The  superior  advantage  of 
the  screw  over  the  paddle-wheel  9b 
an  instrument  of  propulsion  consists 
maiuly  in  this,  that  tnere  is  no  im- 
pediment thrown  by  it  in  the  way  of 
the  shii>*8  sailing  qualities;  that  by 
nnshinping  the  screw  jou  can  woi4 
with  her,  under  canvass,  jnst  as  sa- 
tisikctorilv  as  if  she  carriixl  nn  ma- 
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fourteen  than  seven  such  gnard- 
ships;  perhaps  twenty-one,  or  even 
twenty-eight,  might  be  better  than 
fourteen.  But  even  seven  will 
be  able  to  shew  fi^ht,  unless  the 
odds  brought  agamst  them  be 
greater  than  we  see  reason  at 
this  moment  to  anticipate;  and 
when  worsted,  they  will  still  be  in 
condition  to  render  the  communica- 
tions with  the  opposite  shore  uncom- 
fortable. To  the  trade  of  the  Chan- 
nel, likewise,  they  will  afford  con- 
siderable protection.  To  be  sure  the 
trade  of  the  Channel  will  be  harassed 
by  such  a  swarm  of  steam-privateers, 
that  the  idea  of  rendering  it,  as  it 
used  to  be,  all  but  sacred,  must  not 
be  entertained  for  a  moment.  How- 
ever, something  is  done  by  providing 
even  seven  steam-frigates  for  service 
in  the  Channel ;  for  if  they  cannot 
prevent  the  sea- wolves  from  pounc- 
mg  upon  stragglers  as  they  pass,  they 
wul  at  all  events  afford  security  to 
the  great  body  of  the  sheep;  and, 
from  time  to  time,  pick  up  a  rover. 
Nevertheless,  more  remains  to  be 
thought  of;  for  neither  ships  at  sea, 
nor  fortifications  on  shore,  are  of  the 
smallest  avail  imless  they  be  properly 
manned;  and  the  latter,  at  least, 
must  be  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  rallying-points,  behind  which 
the  forces  which  are  to  cover  the 
capital  and  defend  the  liberties  of  the 
nation,  shall  assemble.  Have  we,  at 
the  disposal  of  government,  seamen 
enough  to  man  even  seven  guard- 
ships  additional  to  the  fleet  wnich  is 
already  in  commission  ?  And  is  the 
state  of  our  army  such  as  to  authorise 
the  smallest  hope  of  successful  resist- 
ance in  the  event  of  an  enemy  throw- 
ing 30,000  or  40,000  soldiers  on  our 
shores,  and  there  leaving  them  ? 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  difficulty 
of  manning  the  fleet  already  in  com- 
mission is  so  great,  as  to  render  the 
expectation  of  our  being  able  to  meet 
an  increased  demand,  supposing  it 
to  come  upon  us  suddenly,  base- 
less. One  of  the  finest  steam-ships 
of  war  which  our  dockyards  have  as 
yet  sent  forth,  though  she  be  com- 
missioned by  one  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  officers  of  the  British  navy, 
IS,  and  has  been  for  little  short  of  a 
month,  useless  at  Chatham  for  lack 
of  hands.  That  Captain  Lushington 
will  get  his  full  complement  together 
in  time,  we  quite  behevc ;  and  under 


his  management  the  Eetribution  will 
prove,  unless  we  deceive  ourselves, 
eminently  serviceable  for  all  pur- 
poses, whether  of  peace  or  of  war. 
But  where  should  we  be  were  a 
dozen  such  ships  called  for  sud- 
denly ?  Can  we  depend  absolutely 
on  the  good  feeling  of  our  coast- 
ers, and  fishermen,  and  suchlike? 
Or  must  we  have  recourse  again  to 
the  srjrstem  of  impressment  ?  Surely 
the  former  course  would  not  be  safe. 
Surely  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  the  comparatively  poor  will  nmke 
greater  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  their 
country  than  the  comparatively  rich ; 
and  as  to  the  latter,  we  doubt  very 
much  whether,  unless  it  be  greatly 
modified  from  what  it  was  dunng  the 
last  war,  the  people  would  bear  it 
Besides,  there  is  no  power  any  where 
without  an  act  of  parliament  to  im- 
press seamen  for  the  service  of  the 
royal  navy;  and  to  call  parliament 
together  and  get  a  bill  through  both 
houses  must,  let  party-spirit  continue 
as  dormant  as  it  may,  take  time. 
But  will  party-spirit  continue  dor- 
mant? Will  they  who  divide  the 
house  on  motions  of  adionmment, 
night  after  night,  and  a  dozen  times 
in  each,  in  order  to  defeat  a  measure 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  at  home, 
sit  still  and  enable  the  minister  to 
pass  unopposed  a  strong  measure  of 
defence  against  foreign  violence? 
What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  those 
mysterious  threats  which,  being  ut- 
tered in  Conciliation  Hall,  find  their 
echoes  against  every  hill -side  in 
Ireland?  Depend  upon  it,  that  if 
the  government  delay  to  arrange  its 
machinery  for  the  providing  of  sea- 
men for  the  navytill  a  declaration  of 
war,  either  by  France  or  America, 
force  the  measure  upon  them,  the 
measure  will  be  resisted  by  every 
means  which  the  usages  of  the  house 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bepealers. 
And  if  the  minister  succeed  at  last  in 
carrying  his  point,  it  will  be  at  such 
a  cost  as  must  render  his  triumph 
worthless.  He  will  hear  that  toe 
sea-board  at  the  least  has  been  laid 
waste ;  and  even  then  his  bill  will  be 
stopped,  till  he  shall  have  yielded 
Bepeal,  or  any  other  equally  patrio- 
tic demand,  which  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
his  followers  may  make  upon  him. 
This  is  a  point  well  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  Sir  Robert  Feel  at  the 
present  moment ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
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if  left  unnoUoednow  — we  mean  in 
the  enaoing  seasion— the  subject  will 
be  allowed  to  sleep,  and  no  one  will 
care  to  rouse  it  till  the  opportunity  of 
doinff  so  effectually  shall  hare  passed. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  if  the 
govemmoit  reaUy  desire  to  place  the 
country  in  a  defensible  position  is,  to 
devise  some  scheme  whereby  there 
may  be  at  hand  and  available  30,000 
additional  hands,  at  least,  for  the 
protection  of  the  narrow  seas.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  whole  of  these 
should  be  able-bodied  seamen.  Ac- 
customed  to  the  wat^,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  must,  of  course,  be ; 
otherwise,  when  the  emergenejr  comes, 
the  whole  may  prove  mere  learners, 
and  you  want  more  than  learners  on 
board  of  your  fleet  in  the  hour  of 
need.  But  ^  followers  of  the  sea,** 
to  use  their  own  manner  of  desiff- 
nating  themselves,  whether  they  ply 
their  trade  in  ships  that  pass  to  foreign 
ports,  or  in  coasters,  or  fishing- 
smacks,  or  ferry-boats,  or  any  other 
machine  that  floats,  will  serve  the 
purpose  which  we  seek  exoellentlv, 
and  their  g^eneral  efficiency  will  be 
but  little  ii^ured,  if  you  mix  up  with 
them  a  krge  sprinkling  of  lanctomen. 
A  stout  landsman,  provided  he  keep 
free  from  sea-sicknM,  may  be  ta^^t 
to  work  a  gun,  and  poise  a  mwlet 
or  a  boarding-pike,  quite  as  skilfully 
as  a  seaman ;  and  a  little  occasional 
practice  on  the  rough  waters  that 
beat  against  our  shores,  will  soon 
knock  all  disposition  to  sea-sickness 
out  of  him.  We  venture,  therefore, 
to  suggest  that  into  whatever  bill  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  militia  may 
be  in  preparation,  a  clause  be  inserted 
which  shall  render  every  man  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fort)r- 
five,  who  may  reside  within  five  miles 
of  high-water  mark,  liable  to  serve, 
when  called  upon,  on  board  of  ship. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  that  these 
marine -militia  shall  be  disposable 
for  foreign  service,  unless  they  like. 
By  no  means.  We  want  them  for 
defensible  purposes  only;  for  the 
protection  of  our  Channel  trade,  the 
guarding  the  mouths  of  our  nav^jable 
rivers,  and  the  ^neral  protection  of 
the  coast  from  insult.  And  in  con- 
sideration of  their  liabili^  to  be  so 
employed,  we  exempt  them  from 
such  service  on  land  as  other  men  of 
their  own  age  and  condition  shall  be 
required  to  perfonn. 


Draw  your  pencil  round  Great 
Britain,  keemng  just  wiUiin  five 
miles  of  high-water  mark,  and  see 
what  a  force  of  able  and  willing  sea- 
fondbles  you  might  raise,  were  tome 
such  plan  as  this  acted  upon.  In  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants, 
Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall  alone, 
there  are  a  dozen  places  at  the  least, 
each  of  which  would  supply  500  men, 
yet  be  little,  if  at  lOi,  ostensiMy 
affected  by  it  Margate,  Ramsgate, 
Deal,  Dover,  Brig^hton,  Worthing, 
Portsmouth  and  its  dependencies, 
Plymouth,  Falmouth,  and  many 
more  towns  of  a  similar  siae,  would 
cheerfrdly  obey  the  sort  of  smnmons 
which  we  propose  to  give  them,  in 
times  of  peace,  and  in  war  would  not 
be  found  wantmg.  And  as  to  the 
villages  which  wmild  send  ont  their 
youth  by  the  score,  there  is  abedntdy 
no  end  to  them.  We  venture  to  tsy 
that  along  the  most  exposed  of  oar 
sea-board,  accounting  this  to  run 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to 
the  Land's  End,  a  law  such  we  are 
now  pleading  for,  wonld  call  into 
existence  the  crews  of  tweo^  war- 
steamers  of  the  first  class;  and  from 
Essex,  Sufiblk,  Norfolk,  and  ao  on 
to  Inverness,  fiill  as  many,  if  not 
more,  misht  be  evoked. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  not 
goinff  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
enrolment  of  those  young  men  on 
shore,  fkr  less  with  the  registration 
of  thehr  names  and  the  understandmg 
that  they  must  serve  when  calkd 
upon.  Our  project  extends  to  their 
training,  now  m  a  season  of  piofovnd 
peace,  at  intervals  and  by  diviaoos. 
They  are  balloted  for  as  odker  mi- 
litia-men are ;  and  must,  like  other 
militia-men,  do  the  work  widdi  the 
country  require  of  them.  This  will 
be,  in  the  first  instance,  that  at  thdr 
own  doors,  though  told  off  into  crews, 
the V  be  practised  in  the  gun-exexose, 
and  in  t  ne  use  of  less  ponderous  wea- 
pons, tUl  they  be  tolerably  perfect ; 
and  then  they  shall,  by  crews,  go  to 
sea.  Let  a  couple  of  the  guard-ships 
that  are  now  fitting,  be  used  as 
schools  wherein  to  train  them.  Say 
that  you  thus  embark,  for  the  moma 
of  my,  500  marine-militia;  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find,  when  the  mooth 
is  out,  how  efiident  they  have  be- 
come under  the  able  masterah^ 
which  the  Admiralty  shall  place  over  i 
tfaenif  and  theawboi'you  MTetee  I 
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with  these,  put  them  ashore  for  the 
rest  of  the  season,  and  take  500 
more  to  supply  their  place.  Six 
months  thus  spent,  with  only  two 
steam-ships  in  commission,  will  tram 
for  yon  every  summer  3000  men; 
and  if  vou  commission  four  ships, 
yon  will  have  6000 ;  if  eight  ships, 
12,000.  We  do  not,  of  course,  ex- 
pect that  a  month*8  training  will 
convert  100  landsmen  into  as  many 
practised  sailors;  but  if  you  take 
care,  which  we  presume  you  will,  to 
mix  landsmen  and  seamen  in  your 
several  militia  crews  judiciously  to- 
gether, we  do  expect  tnat  even  four 
weeks  of  constant  drill  will  render 
the  whole  ship's  company  competent 
to  meet  any  enemy*s  force  that  may  be 
brought  against  it  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  those  seas,  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  which  it  will,  in  the  event  of 
war,  be  appointed. 

Having  thus  provided  men  and 
placed  them  permanently  under  the 
orders  of  experienced  naval  officers, 
who  shall  drill  with  them  ashore, 
during  their  season  of  shore-drill, 
and  embark  with  them  ibr  sea  when 
the  season  for  sea -service  comes 
round,  the  government  will  do  well 
to  make  ready  a  sufficient  number  of 
ships ;  which,  though  for  the  present 
they  may  be  kept  in  reserve,  shall 
yet  be  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness 
as  that  a  day,  or  at  the  most  a  couple 
of  days,  shall  fit  them  for  active 
service.  No  better  method  of  ac- 
complishing this  end  can  be  suggested 
than  that  on  which  the  Admiralty 
are  already  acting.  Let  more  72-gun 
ships  be  razed,  and  fitted  with  screws, 
ana  we  have  all,  as  regards  timber 
and  iron,  that  we  want.  Do  not, 
however,  forset  to  keep  them  stored 
vnih  every  thing  necessary  for  work, 
up  to  a  certain  extent,  iter  guns,  if 
not  mounted,  must  be  close  to  each  ; 
each  must  contain  in  her  magazine  a 
certain  number  of  rounds  of  ball- 
cartridges;  and  provisions  for  a 
week*s  consumption  ought  in  like 
manner  to  be  shipped.  There  must 
be  medical  men  and  medical  stores 
appointed.  In  a  word,  as  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  so  far  at 
least  as  human  institutions  are  con- 
cerned, we  must  come  back  pretty 
nearly  to  the  classes  Utorales  of  the 
Bomans ;  and  strive,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  chain  of  permanent  naval 
posts  round  our  consts  to  k^p  them. 


if  possible,  from  pollution;  at  all 
events,  to  save  them  from  danger. 

All  our  care  upon  the  ocean  may, 
however,  fail  to  effect  its  purpose. 
The  advantages  oflfered  by  steam- 
navi^tion  to  the  belligerent  party 
which  acts  on  the  offensive  are  so 
many^  that  to  prevent  them  from 
carrymg  the  war  into  the  enemy*s 
country  is  impossible.  Great  vi^- 
lance  and  an  immense  superiority  in 
force  may  enable  the  defendants  to 
cramp  their  exertions  materiall v ;  and 
so  long  as  this  superiority  of  force  is 
maintained,  there  can  be  no  escape  for 
the  armies  which  shall  have  thrown 
themselves  ashore,  even  if  troops 
enough  to  meet  and  overthrow  them 
on  their  first  landing  be  not  at  hand. 
But  France  can  spare  10,000  soldiers 
more  easily  than  we  can  spare  5000 ; 
and  if  France  see  but  a  prospect  of 
destroying  one  of  our  great  arsenals, 
she  will  consider  that  the  achieve- 
ment has  been  lightly  effected,  if  it 
cost  her  10,000  solAers  or  more. 
Now  consider  how  she  and  we  are 
circumstanced. 

France  has  a  disposable  army  of 
300,000  men  ;  we  have  50,000  quar- 
tered at  different  stations  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  to  which  if  there 
l^added  10,000  pensioners,  and  the 
OTTOt-guard,  perhaps  5000  more,  we 
shall  be  able  to  shew  on  paper  a 
force  of 65,000,  or  at  all  events  60,000 
armed  men.  As  was  shewn  in  our 
paper  of  last  month,  however,  we 
could  not  by  any  exertions,  bring 
more  than  12,000,  or  at  the  most, 
20,000  of  these  together;  and  there 
would  be  required  to  accomplish  this, 
as  much  time  as  would  enable  an 
enterprising  and  active  enemy  to 
march  from  Devonshire,  or  Corn- 
wall, to  Ix)ndon.  But  would  the 
enemy  strike  at  London  ?  We  think 
not,  m  the  first  instance.  France 
knows  that  England  has  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  depend  upon  her  fieets 
for  the  mamtenance  oi  her  power, 
that  anv  great  blow  struck  at  them, 
would  m  all  probability  paralyse  the 
enerdes  of  the  nation.  France  can- 
not, however,  hope  to  encounter  and 
overcome  the  British  fleet  in  fair 
fight ;  but  she  fancies  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  render  the  British  fleet 
harmless,  by  cutting  off  the  sources 
of  its  suppnes ;  and  to  this  end  all 
her  endeavours  arc  forthwith  di- 
rect^ She  collects  in  a  couple  of 
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days  15,000  men  in  Brest,  15,000  in 
Cherbourg,  10,000  in  Boulogne, 
20,000  in  Dunkirk.  These  are  em- 
barked in  steam-boats— not  in  war- 
stcanicrs,  observe,  but  in  common 
packet-boats — to  which  a  few  steam- 
frigates  act  from  each  point  as  con- 
voy. Can  all  our  vigdance  hinder 
them  from  putting  to  sea?  Surely 
not.  By  the  process  elsewhere  ex- 
plained, and  amid  the  depth  of  a 
dark  night,  they  steal  through  our 
line  of  cruisers  one  by  one ;  and  hav- 
ing been  instructed  severally,  in  re- 
gard to  the  place  of  their  rendezvous, 
they  steer  their  course  thither,  as 
soon  as  the  line  is  fairly  broken. 
Presently  the  guns  from  Dover  an- 
nounce that  something  is  wrong 
there ;  and  by  means  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  the  authorities  at  the  Ad- 
miralty are  informed  that  an  enemy's 
fleet  is  approaching  the  mouth  of  tne 
IVIedway.  An  answer  is  returned, 
and  in  ten  minutes  from  the  giving 
of  the  alarm,  the  harbours  of  refuge 
at  Dover  and  Shoreham,  are  emptied 
of  their  guard-ships,  which  hurry 
off,  well  manned  and  armed,  to  the 
scene  of  danger.  Meanwhile  the 
shores  of  Hampshire  are  approached, 
either  above  or  below  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  as  may  have  been  previously 
agreed  upon :  and,  while  all  our  at- 
tention is  directed  towards  Kent,  a 
landing  takes  place.  What  follows  ? 
Do  the  15,000  men  which  have  thus 
made  good  their  footing,  march  upon 
Loudon?  Not  at  all.  They  have 
a  more  important  point  to  gain. 
They  know  that  were  these  abomi- 
nable English  cruisers  sunk  or  de- 
stroyed, or  rendered  harmless,  Lon- 
don would  fall  an  easy  prey;  and 
England  itself  be  conquered.  And 
they,  therefore,  proceed  to  sap  the 
vitals  of  the  Engnsh  fleet,  by  cutting 
off  the  greatest  of  all  the  arteries 
which  supply  them.  They  march 
upon  Portsmouth,  and  place  it  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Now,  though  the  sea- 


are  your  10,000  men  to  come  from? 
You  have  them  not ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  15,000  French  troop 
penetrate  by  escalade  into  the  body 
of  the  place;  and  while  people  in 
London  are  yet  wondering  as  to  the 
issues  of  the  siege,  the  siege  is  over, 
and  the  principal  dockyard  and  ar- 
senal in  the  empire,  have  become  a 
heap  of  smoking  ashes.  No  doubt 
the  men  who  burnt  it  will  all  be 
put  to  death  in  the  end,  or  else  be- 
come prisoners.  For  the  destruction 
of  sucn  a  place  as  Portsmouth  would 

fmt  John  Bull  upon  his  mettle ;  and 
ightly  as  every  one  who  possesses 
even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Uie 
subject,  must  think  of  the  exertions 
of  an  undisciplined  mob,  however 
brave,  when  opposed  to  a  regular 
army — the  army  which  is  to  main- 
tain itself  in  England  against  the 
whole  population  in  arms,  must 
greatly  exceed  15,000  men,  or  even 
twice  15,000.  But  what  is  the  Icms 
to  France  of  15,000  men,  compared 
with  the  loss  to  England,  of  the 
dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  and  all  its 
invaluable  contents?  And  if  this 
game  be  repeated  6ver  and  over 
a^ain,  till  that  Sheemess,  Chatham, 
Woolwich,  and  so  forth,  be  de^royed 
in  succession,  how  shall  those  fleets 
on  which  we  have  heretofore  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  rely,  be  kejpt  up? 

It  appears  then,  that  judicious  as 
the  steps  may  be  which  we  suppose 
the  government  to  have  taken,  tney 
will  not  accomplish  the  desired  ob- 
ject unless  others  keep  pace  with 
them.  Our  army  must  be  increased 
to  a  large  amount.  This  is  venr 
provoking;  very  hard  upon  people 
who  dislike  both  the  pomp  of  mi- 
litary parade,  and  the  payment  of 
taxes;  but  the  thing  is  inevitable. 
Our  insular  position  has  ceased  to 
afford  the  security  against  invasion 
from  abroad  that  it  once  did.  And 
hence,  if  we  be  unprepared  to  accept 

the  yoke  from  the  hands  of  the  fint 
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in  the  spirit  of  the  existing  law 
would  be  to  incur  a  heavy  expense 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  mislead 
ourselves,  and  to  encourage  our  ri- 
vals. Twenty-eight  days'  training— 
and  the  law  does  not  permit  that,  in 
a  season  of  peace,  the  militia  shall  be 
embodied  for  a  greater  length  of 
time — would  give  you  a  mere  rabble, 
whom  it  would  be  unsafe  to  intrust 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  move  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy.  We  accordingly  sug- 
g^ted,  that  if  embodied  at  all,  the 
militia  should  be  kept  together  for 
six  months ;  at  the  termination  of 
which  they  will  be  so  thoroughly 
grounded  in  all  necesary  manoeuvres, 
that  a  week's  practice  from  time  to 
time  would  keep  them  up  to  the 
mark.  We  are  not,  however,  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  would  be  wise  at 
the  termination  even  of  six  months 
to  disband  the  whole  of  them.  Our 
standing  army  is  barely  sufficient  to 
supply  reliefs  at  long  intervals  to 
our  foreign  garrisons.  It  is,  confess- 
edly, too  weak  to  protect  this  conn? 
try  were  it  threatened,  as  we  fear 
that  it  will  be  ere  long,  from  abroad ; 
and  the  manner  of  recruiting  it  is  so 
expensive,  and  in  many  respects  so 
objectionable,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
that  even  they  who  treat  the  cry  about 
military  despotism  with  the  contempt 
which  it  deserves,  should  be  reluct- 
ant to  sanction  any  extensive  aug- 
mentation of  it. 

In  regard  to  expense,  the  system 
of  bounties,  and  of  what  is  called  the 
recruiting -staff,  involves  a  much 
greater  outlay  of  public  money  than 
the  guardians  of  the  public  purse 
seem  to  be  aware  of.  First,  we  have 
a  certain  number  of  colonels  set  over 
a  certain  number  of  districts,  into 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  recruiting, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are 
divided.  These  all  receive  staff-pay, 
which  is  certainly  not  too  great,  con- 
sidering the  responsibility  of  their 
position,  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
that  is  intrusted  to  them,  but  which 
in  the  aggregate,  adds  a  good  deal 
from  year  to  year  to  the  amount  of 
the  army  estimates.  Next,  we  have 
attached  to  these  colonels  staff-ad- 
jutants, sergeant-majors,  orderly- 
room  clerks,  and  so  forth, — epitomes, 
in  short,  of  the  machine  which  the 
whole  world  is  supposed  to  see  at 
vrork  at  the  Horse  Guards.  Re- 


sponsible to  the  colonel,  again,  is 
in  each  district  a  certain  number  of 
subaltern  officers,  who  being  with- 
drawn for  a  given  period  from  their 
regiments,  and  the  ordinary  routine 
of  regimental  duty,  receive  certain 
allowances  additional  to  their  pay, 
and  watch  over  the  process  of  re- 
cruiting in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods. The  tracts  of  country 
intrusted  to  these  subaltern  officers 
vary  a  good  deal  in  point  of  extent ; 
and  they  have  parties  under  them, 
sergeants,  and  corporals,  and  pairs  of 
men,  more  or  less  numerous  m  pro- 
portion as  their  districts  happen  to 
be  wide  or  narrow.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  these  parties  to  inveigle  by 
every  possible  means  young  men 
into  her  majesty's  service.  With  this 
view  they  placard  the  walls  of  towns 
and  villages  with  handbills  of  the 
most  monstrous  sort;  and  are  ever 
ready  to  treat  with  gin  or  strong 
beer  such  unwary  bumpkins  as  may 
come  across  them.  They  lie  througn 
thick  and  thin — for  it  is  useless  to 
mince  the  matter — and  use  every 
artifice  to  intoxicate  the  victim.  This 
done,  clodpole  begins  to  feel  the  stir- 
rings of  ambition  within  him,  and 
accepts  the  shilling.  Away  they 
march  him  to  the  surgeon,  who,  look- 
fiff;  only  to  his  physical  points,  passes 
him,  provided  he  be  sound  in  wind 
and  limb;  and  forthwith  he  is  car- 
ried iMjfore  the  recruiting  officer. 
Meanwhile,  good  care  is  taken  that 
the  degree  of  excitement  to  which 
in  the  tap-room  he  had  been  carried 
shall  not  abate ; — he  is  kept,  perhaps, 
for  eight-and-forty  hours  together, 
in  a  state  of  more  than  half  intoxica- 
tion, during  which  he  is  measured. 
Khe  come  up  to  the  legitimate  stand- 
ard, sll  is  well,  and  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  go  with  him  to  the 
magistrate ;  in  whose  presence  he 
takes  the  necessary  oath,  and  be- 
comes, according  to  military  phrase- 
ology,  an  attached  recruit. 

So  much  for  the  moral  fitness  of 
the  system;  in  working  out  which 
sin  is  the  great  instrument;  where 
the  recruiting  party  is  esteemed  skil- 
ful, in  proportion  as  the  individuals 
composing  it  violate  truth  with 
adroitness,  and  the  recruit  is  encou- 
raged to  drink,  and  swear,  and  make 
a  beast  of  himself,  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. As  to  the  expense,  we  have 
already  given  some  account  of  that, 
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while  deficribinff  the  nature  of  the 
gin  whidi  the  Christian  government 
of  England  sets  to  catch  flats;  and 
there  must  now  be  added  the  re- 
cruit's bounty,  namely, four  pounds; 
the  bonus  earned  by  his  deceivers, 
one  pound  more ;  his  subsistence  at 
the  out-stations,  marching-money,  &e. 
&c^  amounting  in  all  to  seven  or 
eight  pounds.  Now,  eight  pounds 
a-neaa  is  a  good  deal  for  the  country 
to  pay  for  the  recruits  that  take  ser- 
vice in  its  army.  And  we  are  much 
deceived  if  the  actual  cost  do  not 
exceed  this. 

Are  we  complaining  of  the  system 
fkr  more  censuring  the  high  authori- 
ties under  whose  sanction  it  is  ma- 
tured ?  By  no  means.  We  lament 
that  such  a  course  should  be  neces- 
sary! but  we  blame  for  it,  neither 
the  commander-in-chief,  nor  the 
cabinet,  nor  the  crown.  It  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  that  jealousy  of  in- 
dividual freedom  which  has  hereto- 
fore induced  the  people  of  England 
to  resist,  and  succemfblly,  too,  all 
the  just  claims  which  the  common- 
wealth has  upon  each  of  its  children 
for  service.  And  till  there  shall 
arise  some  minister  wise  enough  to 
understand,  that  it  is  no  longer  safe 
to  leave  the  people  under  the  domi- 
nion of  so  base  a  passion,  it  must  go 
on.  We  suspect,  however,  that  men's 
eyes  are  banning  to  o^n  to  the 
truth.  The  more  reflecting  cannot 
but  perceive,  that  institutions  which 
answered  admirably  in  the  days  of 
Margate  hoys,  and  post-chaises,  are 
useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  when 
tested  bv  the  power  of  steam-boats 
and  railway-carriages.  And  hence 
we  are  not  without  nopes  that  on  the 
reorganisation  of  the  militia  snch 
pains  will  be  bestowed,  as  to  give  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  a  disci - 


half,  at  least,  of  these  may  ikirly  be  ta- 
ken as  physically  quaufied  to  bear 
arms.  Say  that  we  might  pick  and 
choose  out  of  1,500,000.  Now,  we 
do  not  need  more  than  120,000  at  the 
most,  in  time  of  peace ;  and  if  120,000 
be  called  out,  clothed,  equipped,  regi- 
mented, and  tramed,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  keep  even  this  amount 
of  force  permanently  together.  Six 
months'  nard  drilling  will  suffice ; 
at  the  termination  of  which,  80,000, 
though  still  liable  to  be  called  out  at 
a  moment's  notice,  may  be  permitted 
to  return  to  their  homes.  We  shall 
thus  be  left  with  a  standing  army  of 
militia  40,000  strong,  supported  by  a 
reserve  of  80,000 ;  and  not  one  man 
too  numerous  under  existing  circum- 
stances, shall  we  find  it.  For  these  we 
would  suggest  a  period  of  service  not 
exceeding  three  years;  permitting 
them,  however,  and  by  ofiering  a 
small  bounty,  encouraging  them  up  to 
a  certain  pomt,  to  tnmsfer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  line,  if  they  be  willing. 
What  would  the  consequences  be? 
We  answer,  that  England,  as  r^ards 
her  capability  of  defending  hersdf^ 
would  be  equal  to  any  emergency 
that  might  arise ;  for  her  40,000 
militia  on  shore,  acting  as  re- 
serve to  her  guard-boats  and  ma- 
rine militia  afloat,  miffht,  vnth  per- 
fect complacency,  look  the  whole 
standing  army  of  France  in  the  fiwe. 
And  that  there  would  be  no  farther 
occasion  for  a  recruiting  staflT  may  be 
proved  by  reference  to  the  occur- 
rences of  other  days,  when  the  wise 
permission  ffiven  to  volunteer  frcrni 
the  militia  filled,  during  the  late  war, 
our  regular  regiments  to  repletion. 
That  the  pockets  of  the  tax-payers 
would  be  spared,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  insinuate.  40,000  men  cannot  be 
kept  together  for  nothing;  and  the 
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m  ioereased  taxadoD)  he  would  re- 
eeive  back  again  through  the  larcer 
demand  that  would  be  created  for 
hiagoods,  his  beef,  and  his  com. 

We  assume  that  our  militia  army 
is  to  be  considered  not  only  as  an  arm 
of  defenee  against  foreign  invasion, 
but  as  a  nursery  for  the  line.  Vo- 
lunteering is  to  be  encouraged  as  far 
as  the  exiffendes  of  the  state  shall 
require,  and  that  it  will  go  on  mer- 
rily the  experience  of  the  past  assures 
us.  Suppose,  then,  that  there  should 
pass  firom  one  branch  of  the  service 
to  another  1 0,000  men  annually ;  how 
are  their  places  to  be  supplied  r  The 
answer  is  obvious.  For  every  man 
of  the  first  class  who  volunteers  into 
the  line,  a  man  of  the  second  class 
shall  be  called  out ;  while  the  annual 
ballot,  which  must  of  necessity  go 
on,  shall  still  keep  the  numbers  of 
our  reserve  complete.  For  the  80,000 
men  who  had  been  sent  to  their  homes 
after  the  first  grand  muster  and  term 
of  training,  are  understood  to  have 
been  divided  into  two  classes;  one 
being  placed  next  on  the  roister 
to  the  corps  which  continues  under- 
arms, while  the  other  brings  up  the 
rear.  And  hence,  as  volunteers  auit 
the  militia  regiments,  men  from  ctass 
2  come  in  to  take  their  places ;  class  2 
being  in  like  manner  fed  from  class  3 ; 
and  dass  3,  firom  the  youth  of  the 
whole  country. 

By  some  such  management  as  this, 
it  will  be  brought  to  pass  that  the 
eountry  shall  never  be  without  its 
40,000  disdpHned  troops,  prepared  to 
meet  an  enemy  should  he  land.  These 
will,  of  course,  share  with  r^ments 
of  the  line  all  sorts  of  home  duty ; 
passing  firom  England  and  Scotland 
into  Ireland,  and  fh>m  Ireland  into 
England  and  Scotland,  acc<urdmg  to  a 
routine  which  shall  be  settled  by  the 
proper  authorities.  But  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  they 
shall  never  be  required  to  go;  un- 
less, indeed,  garrison  duty  amons;  the 
Channel  Islands  be  intrusted  to  tnem. 
The  term  of  service,  moreover,  shall 
be  limited  to  three  years ;  and  though, 
at  its  close,  comparatively  few  of  tne 
individuals  who  composed  the  force 
when  it  was  first  embodied  may  re- 
main, the  corps  itself  alndes  inunortal. 
For  fresh  men  will  constantly  come 
in  to  take  the  places  of  the  volun- 
teers, and,  at  the  last,  supposing  as 
BMuiy  M  10^000  picflCQt  to  t&lim 


their  discharge,  still  20,000,  familiar 
with  the  entire  course  of  militaiy 
drill,  remain,  on  whom  to  engraft 
10,000  recruits,  and  by  whom  to 
teach  them  their  duty. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another 
chan^  in  the  organisation  of  Uie 
militia,  which  the  altered  state  of  the 
world*s  circumstances  renders  indis- 
pensable. The  old  and  inconvenient 
machinery  of  county  enrolment  must 
be  got  rid  of.  We  must  look  no 
more  to  Kent  for  its  two  r^ments, 
or  to  Rutland  for  its  half-r^;imettt, 
or  to  York  for  itd  four  Foments; 
but,  dividing  the  kingdom  mto  dh- 
tricts,  we  must  require  each  to  fur- 
nish, according  to  its  population,  a 
certain  quota  of  men,  whom  the  ge- 
neral commanding  shall  send  off  in 
parties,  by  direction  of  the  Horse 
txuards,  to  such  corps  as  stand  in 
need  of  recruits.  Chir  militia  will 
thus  become,  what  it  ought  to  be,  a 
national  army  of  reserve,  such  as  in 
these  days  no  power,  desirous  of 
maintaining  its  independence,  can  do 
without  And  if  the  estimates  be  a 
good  deal  increased,  let  us  not  forget 
that  all  the  money  raised  for  the  pay 
and  sustenance  of  the  force  will  ht 

rt  in  the  country, — ^yea,  and  em- 
^ment  found  for  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  pairs  of  hands,  which  might 
otherwise  DC  shut  up  improfitably  in 
union  workhouses. 

We  have  now  men  enouffh,  pro- 
vided they  be  riffhtly  disdpuned,  to 
place  the  United  Kingdom  b^ond 
the  reach  of  danger ;  a  gallant  tend" 
ble  corps  to  guard  the  narrow  sms, 
and  man  the  steam-firigates  by  which 
the  enemy*s  rovers  are  to  be  himted 
out  of  them ;  and  a  magnificent  mili- 
tia behind  them,  equal,  in  point  both 
of  numbers  and  equipment,  to  destroy 
any  corps  which  may  succeed  in 
throwing  itself,  by  stealth,  upon  our 
coasts.  How  are  these  men  to  be 
ofilcered?  We  answer,  in  sudi  a 
way  as  shall  not  only  dve  the  best 
assurance  of  rendering  them  effective 
and  of  keepW  them  so,  but  shall  as 
little  as  possible  add  to  the  expense 
of  the  establishment,  which,  let  us 
take  what  precautions  we  may,  must 
prove  considerable.  The  sea  fend- 
bles  we  would,  therefbrej>lace  under 
the  command  of  naval  officers  on  the 
half-pay  list,  raidng  the  half-pay  of 
each  to  full  during  every  period  of 
eamise,  wbe(b«r  t)^  rmnitB  be 
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drilled  on  shore  or  at  sea.  At  the 
head  of  each  militia  regiment  (and,  by 
the  by,  we  would  have  them  all  of  a 
eommon  strength,  1 000  men  being  the 
establishment)  we  would  in  like  man- 
ner place  a  colonel  or  lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  the  line.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see 
why  the  militia  corps  should  not,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  officered  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  by  half-pay  officers. 
Possibly  we  may  fail  in  nnding  a 
sufficient  number  of  loose  lieutenants 
and  ensigns  effective  to  supply  the 
demand ;  in  which  case  we  must  be 
content  to  give  militia  commissions  to 
such  young  gentlemen  as  are  recom- 
mended for  them.  But  of  field- 
officers  and  captains,  able  and  willing 
to  undertake  the  charge,  there  is  no 
lack;  and,  till  we  shall  have  ex- 
hausted the  last  of  these,  we  must 
never  think  of  creating  either  field- 
officers  or  captains  of  militia.  For 
not  only  will  these  gentlemen  prove 
far  more  efficient  drill-masters  than 
gentlemen  who  put  on  their  uniforms 
for  the  first  time  when  the  enrolment 
takes  place,  but  the  country,  instead 
of  being  burdened  with  the  pay  of 
five  or  six  hundred  fresh  officers, 
will  merely  have  to  make  good  the 
difference  between  the  half-pay  and 
the  full  pay  of  five  or  six  hundred 
veterans.  Of  course  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  promotion  shall  ^o  on  in 
the  militia  as  it  does  in  the  Ime.  To 
the  brevet  we  see  no  reason  why  all 
who  come  within  its  influence  should 
not  be  open ;  but  the  regimental  rank 
of  all  ought  to  abide  wEat  it  happens 
to  be  when  they  first  join,  and,  afler 
a  certain  number  of  years'  service, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  retire,  one 
by  one,  on  full  pay.  Neither  should 
we  object  to  exchanges  between  this 
description  of  officers  of  militia  corps 
and  officers  of  the  regular  army.  In- 
deed, the  arrangement  ought  to  be 
eucourafj^ed  rather  than  discounte- 


with ;  and,  as  there  are  men  enough 
in  the  country  to  whom  the  idea  of 
three  years  of  home  service  can  pre- 
sent no  terrors,  we  would  even  go 
farUier,  by  exempting  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  ballot  a&  who  might  he 
willing  and  able  to  serve  in  corps  of 
mounted  yeomanry.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  terms  on  which  this  privi- 
lege is  granted  must  be  fiivourable  to 
the  state.  Country  gentlemen,  £&rm- 
ers,  wealthy  tradespeople,  master- 
manufacturers,  and  such  like,  are,  for 
obvious  reasons,  anxious  to  continue 
near  their  property  and  occupation. 
Be  it  so.  They  snail  so  continue, 
provided  they  be  enrolled  into  yeo- 
manry regiments  and  troops;  each 
member  of  which  shall  provide  his 
own  horse,  accoutrements,  uniform— 
every  thing,  in  short,  except  his  arms 
and  ammunition.  His  horse,  like- 
wise, must  undergo  periodical  in- 
spections by  the  general  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  he  must  be  punctual  in  his 
attendance  on  such  dnlls  and  move- 
ments of  manoeuvre  as  shall  be  insti- 
tuted. And,  above  all,  he  shall  serve 
without  pay.  If  these  terms  appear 
harsh  to  nim,  he  may  decline  to  en- 
tertain them,  in  which  case  be  will 
become,  like  his  poorer  nei^bours, 
liable  to  the  militia  ballot.  But 
there  must  be  no  compromise  nor 
evasion;  for  the  state  or  common- 
wealth has  a  right  to  the  services  of 
all  whom  it  shelters,  and  there  can 
be  no  partiality  in  its  dealings  with 
the  different  classes  or  orders  of  whom 
society  is  composed. 

Finally,  we  put  it  to  those  whom 
it  mainly  concerns,  whether  some 
changes  for  the  better  might  not  be 
attempted  in  the  condition  of  the 
soldier  of  the  line.  At  present  we 
enlist  only  for  life;  and,  perhaps, 
looking  to  the  necessity  that  exists  of 
keeping  a  certain  number  of  our  r^- 
ments  m  India,  the  measure  is  a  ne- 
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than  occur  to  ns,  who  stand  in  front 
of  the  curtain.  But  why  not  have  a 
certain  number  of  Indian  regiments, 
giving  the  officers  the  same  facilities 
of  exchange  and  promotion  which 
are  now  enjoyed  by  the  officers  of 
the  Canadian  Rifle  corps  and  the 
Cape  corps  respectively,  yet  enlisting 
the  men  exclusively  for  service  m 
India,  and  filling  them  up,  either 
with  volunteers  from  other  corps,  or 
as  the  East  India  Company  now  fills 
up  its  European  regiments  ?  If  this 
were  practicable  (we  do  not  say  that 
it  is,  we  merely  throw  out  the  hint), 
then  men  for  Indian  service  might  be 
enlisted  for  life,  or — which  would  be 
much  better,  for  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
put  a  limit,  be  it  ever  so  distant,  to 
every  man's  term  of  service — for 
twenty-one  years,  at  the  close  of 
which  they  would  be  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  a  shilling  a-day.  Mean- 
while, the  rest  of  our  recruits  might 
be  taken  for  fifteen,  or  even  for 
twelve  years,  at  the  termination  of 
which  they  should  be  entitled  to  their 
discharge  without  a  pension ;  whereas, 
if  they  chose  to  re-enlist  and  serve 
ten  years  more,  then  let  a  pension  of 
not  less  than  ninepence  a-day  be 
secured  to  them.  We  are  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that,  were  every  other 
hindrance  to  the  adoption  of  this 
scheme  removed,  the  growing  wants 
of  our  settlements  in  the  Pacific  and 
In  the  Chinese  seas  stand  in  the  way. 
Yet  we  fancy  that  even  this  difficulty 
might  be  got  rid  of,  for  Hong  Kong 
may  surely  be  garrisoned  from  India, 
and,  therefore,  intrusted  to  the  care 


of  one  or  more  of  the  Indian  fo- 
ments; and  as  to  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  they  are  both  healthy  and 

Eleasant  places  of  residence,  and  will 
e  brought,  whenever  the  Oregon 
question  shall  be  settled,  as  it  ought 
to  be  settled  and  will,  we  trust,  be 
settled  soon,  within  easy  distance  of 
a  station  which  will  then  have  become 
a  sort  of  half-way  house  between 
them  and  the  mother  country. 

We  have  yet  much  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  sort  of  discipline  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  administer  in  these 
militia  corps  when  we  raise  them,  and 
in  the  benefits  of  which  there  is  no 
just  reason  why  the  regiments  of  the 
regular  army  should  not  participate. 
But  the  limits  which  we  had  set  for 
this  paper  are  long  passed ;  and  so, 
till  another  and  more  convenient 
opportunity,  we  wish  our  readers 
heartily  farewell ! 

N.B.  We  do  not  object  to  the  pro- 
motion of  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia 
to  a  company  in  his  own  corps.  But, 
if  thus  promoted,  we  would  nave  him 
considered  still  as  only  a  lieutenant 
in  the  regular  army,  to  the  half-pay 
of  which  rank  he  would  return  were 
he  to  quit  the  service,  as  the  full 
term  of  his  service  shall  entitle  him  to 
a  lieutenant's  full  pay.  And  the 
same  privileges  we  would  extend  to 
sergeant-majors  and  colour-sergeants 
taken  from  the  line,  without  a  fair 
proportion  of  whom  transferred,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  render  the  mi- 
litia regiments  effective. 


THE  FIRST  BRIDAL  VISIT. 


FTTTE  riEST. 
*'  Silig  heigh !  sing  ho !  for  tbo  land  of  flowers  !  *^ 


Thosb  bells  I  How  often  I  seem 
again  to  hear  that  merry  marriage- 
peal —  my  wedding  -  bells !  As  I 
dream  in  my  chair,  and  hear  at 
intervals  my  husband's  snore  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-place, 
the  cunew  rumbling  down  the  chim- 
ney changes  by  some  gentle  modu- 
lation into  the  echo  of  a  merry 
chime.  Ah,  well  I  we  will  draw  no 
contrasts^  I  was  a  wee  little  creature 


on  that  May-day,  18—,  hardly  out 
of  the  school -room.  Somehow  I 
had  fascinated  a  staid  man  (oh, 
nUmpfjrte  I  we  will  passover  his  age), 
I  was  mightily  afraid  of  him,  in 
spite  of  his  petting  and  presents ;  but 
people  called  us  lovers.  He  said  he 
had  loved  me  better  than  all  the 
world.  I  certainly  had  never  fallen 
in  love  with  any  body,  unless  it  wai 
with  the  handsome  doctor  who  b*" 
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Mi  mp  in  the  viUagei  and  used  to 
ogk  me  in  church,  ^ut  I  had  never 
f^oken  to  him.  My  father  was  not 
nob,  and  I  had  lots  of  sisters.  I 
never  had  many  dresses  before.  I 
am  sure  I  grew  an  inch  after  writing 
all  the  orders  to  milliners  and  man* 
tua^makers.  But  they  are  tiresome 
people.  Cousin  Aliok,  who  was  ill 
at  our  house  at  the  time,  used  to 
stand  patiently  and  let  us  hang  the 
gowns  and  sourfs  upon  him.  Ah, 
poor  cousin  Alick  1  But  that  trous' 
utm  gave  me  many  heartaches.  I 
heard  the  sage  people  say  that  I  was 
growing  pale  and  thin  for  love.  I 
knew  in  my  own  heart  that  I  was 
fretting  beouise  I  could  not  have  a 
Honiton  lace  dress  to  be  married  in, 
like  Maria  Forester.  And  one  of 
mv  bonnets  vras  very  unbecoming. 
WeU,  then  came  settlements  and 
^ning,  and  I  read  the  scene  in  the 
Sride  of  Lammermoor^  that  I  might 
be  i>errect  in  my  part.  I  thought 
cousin  Alick  coughed  more,  and 
looked  paler  that  night.  I  for^t 
his  looks,  though,  when,  on  runnrnx 
upstairs,  I  found  on  my  bed,  oh  I 
the  sweetest  Honiton  lace  dress  and 
veil,  and  such  a  jewel-box,  glittering 
with  necklaces !  I  flew  down  again 
and  kissed  Major  Lauriston  before 
them  all.  The  first  time  /  had  ever 
kissed  him !  What  a  beautifVil  May 
mominff  it  was,  and  how  well  my 
dress  looked  I  There  stood  the 
barouche  and  the  four  greys  at  the 
door.  Why  did  I  cry  so  in  church  ? 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  know ;  for  I  was 
not  thinking  of  a  word  old  Mr.  Bar- 
ton read  out  of  the  Praver-book. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  I  saw  my 
mother^s  eyes  were  wet,  and  I  caught 
a  tone  of  my  cousin  Alick^s  voice  in 
the  responses.  I  never  hetu^  his 
voice  sound  like  that  before.  We 
signed  our  names  in  the  vestry,  and 
then  every  one  fell  a-kissing,  and  in 
the  hurry  I  kissed  cousin  iUick,  and 
he  was  so  deadly  cold.  But  Migor 
Lauriston  lifted  me  into  the  carrium^ 
and  called  me  his  little  wife.  Tfa« 
TiUagers  shouted,  and  some  children 
threw  flowers  into  my  lap,  and  we 
dashed  up  to  the  lodge  gate.  As  we 
drove  down  the  avenue  the  head  of 
the  barondie  struck  against  a  labur- 
num in  fUH  blossom.  A  shower  of 
drops  blinded  me,  and  a  long  tress  of 
yellow  flower  fell  on  my  face.  I 
^  pass  tiwt  tree  now  without  re- 


ooUeeting  its  ominous  wekoime.  I 
thought  the  old  servants  would  have 
shaken  my  hands  bfi;  It  seemed  to 
me  a  fine  thing  to  be  married,  and  so 
I  told  my  bridesmaids  when  they 
drew  lots  i(a  my  gloves ;  and  every 
body  laughed  at  me.  At  last  we  set 
off,  and  I  looked  back  again  and 
again,  and  still  my  mother  waved 
her  handkerchief^  and  still  the  group 
crowded  to  the  door.  Then  Iwept 
in  earnest;  I  felt  so  forlorn,  and 
Major  Lauriston,  sitting  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  barouche,  looked  as  for- 
midable to  me  as  when  we  were  first 
introduced.   Oh  dear!  I  had  for- 

r>tten  that,  whether  I  liked  it  or  not, 
must  stay  by  his  side.  Then  there 
was  my  new  nuud.  I  used  to  say  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  real 
lad/s-maid.  How  often  I  wished 
for  old  Hester  back  again!  I  was 
dreadf\illy  afiraid  of  this  Ellis!  I 
thought  she  wss  always  laughing  at 
me  in  her  sleeve.  I  used  to  try  to 
slip  upstairs  quietly  into  m^  room, 
but  sne  found  out  by  witchcraft 
whenever  I  wanted  to  go  out 
There  I  found  her  always  folding 
mv  shawl,  and  pressing  out  the  bows 
of  my  bonnet.  I  was  quite  afraid  to 
put  on  my  things  becomingly,  and 
then  I  used  to  fimcy  Miyor  Lau- 
riston would  not  be  so  kind  to  me,  if 
I  did  not  look  as  pretty  and  s^lish 
as  formerly.  I  told  him  of  my 
terror  at  £lllis,but  he  smiled  gravely, 
and  said  she  was  quite  right  Ob, 
how  I  did  long  sometimes  to  be 
alone!  How  I  wished  for  my 
sisters,  that  I  mkht  be  foolish  and 
merry!  How  I  yearned  for  my 
mother,  that  I  might  tell  her  all  my 
troubles!  My  husband  was  veiy 
kind  to  me,  but  he  did  not  know 
what  a  little  fool  I  was,  and  I  was 
anxious  he  should  not  discover  it; 
yet  sometimes  I  would  have  ^ven 
the  world  to  tell  him.  His  sisters 
were  older  than  himself ;  it  was  years 
since  he  had  lived  at  home.  How 
oould  he  know  all  the  fsars  and 
whims,  and  finciesand  lmigings,of  a 
gay,  peUad  girl  of  eighteen  r  We 
made  a  tour  of  the  Lakea.  I,  who 
had  lived  in  the  Boeotian  realms  of 
Cheshire  all  my  life,  was  in  raptures 
at  the  scenery.  I  rushed  about  like 
a  wild  thing.  My  delight  overcame 
my  awe  of  my  husband.  I  coajM 
him  to  say  he  had  never  seen  any 
thing  so  beautiM  as  Windermere^ 
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He  answered  me  out  of  ChUde  Harold, 
I  soon  found  my  husband  was  not  a 
man  of  ecstasies.  I  am  sure  he 
thought  that  he  compromised  his 
dignity  if  he  condescended  to  admire 
or  wonder.  Then,  poor  creature !  he 
had  divers  troubles  about  the  bad 
roads  and  the  springs  of  the  carriage. 
The  drag-chain  always  broke  at  the 
pinch  of  the  hill,  and  £llis  had  never 
packed  up  in  time.  I  did  feel  proud 
of  him,  though,  when  I  saw  the 
gentlemanlike  way  in  which  he  dealt 
with  the  postboys  and  the  sharks  at 
inns.  But  he  grew  weary  of  touring. 
We  were  to  go  and  stay  with  a 
sister  of  his,  who  lived  somewhere 
near  London.  I  tried  to  find  out 
something  about  her,  but  Mtyor 
Lauriston  would  give  me  no  carte  du 
nays.  She  had  been  married  long, 
nad  grown-up  sons  and  daughters. 
(Oh,  now  I  dreaded  my  nieces  I 
was  sure  she  was  precise,  pernaps 
stem. 

The  journey  to  Beccesley  tired 
me  wofully.  I  was  not  used  to 
travelling — my  husband  was.  He 
would  ask  me  if  we  should  stop  on 
the  road,  but  I  saw  that  he  expected 
me  to  say  "No."  I  grew  heartily 
sick  of  tnat  yellow  barouche.  At 
last  we  arrivea  at  Beccesley.  It  was 
about  five  o'clock — the  house  smelt 
of  dinner.  There  was  Mrs.  Ban- 
nister in  the  hall,  and  two  Misses 
Bannisters  peeping  over  the  stairs. 
My  sister-in-law  was  a  cold,  prim- 
looking,  small  woman,  like  my 
husband  in  face.  I  felt  glad  of 
that;  but  for  the  likeness  I  might 
have  taken  her  for  the  housekeeper. 
The  bare  fear  of  such  a  contre-temps 
xaade  me  shiver.  The  drawine-room 
was  smartly  arranged.  .Adas  I  I 
caught  a  ffumpee  of  a  long  table 
covered  witn  knives  and  forks  in  the 
dininff  -  room.  I  guessed  my  fisite. 
Mr.  Bannister  ooimrmed  it  They 
had  invited  a  party  to  meet  me  at 
dinner.  I  could  have  cried.  I  felt 
so  jaded,  my  head  ached.  Every 
nerve  twitched.  Oh,  for  one  of  my 
mother's  early  cu^  of  tea!  But  I 
was  hurried  upstiurs,  and  told  that 
dinner  would  be  on  table  punctually 
at  six,  and  they  waited  for  no  one. 
My  sister-in-law  had  a  dry,  mea- 
sured way  of  speaking.  I  had  been 
used  to  warmtn  and  heartiness.  I 
fancied  she  looked  disapprovingly  at 
her  brother's  young  bride,  and  my 


heart  sank  within  me.  Ellis  was 
turning  out  all  my  smart  things. 
The  tears  rushed  to  my  eyes,  for  I 
thought  of  the  last  time  I  had  seen 
them.  However,  Ellis  looked  so 
stiff  and  starch,  I  dared  not  have  a 
good  cry,  as  I  longed ;  and  Lau- 
riston put  his  head  m  at  the  door  to 
bid  me  be  quick,  and  be  sure  to  be 
ready  in  time.  I  trembled  every 
time  I  heard  him  stalk  up  and  down 
his  dressing-room.  I  expected  him 
to  come  in  for  me  every  moment. 
Ellis  was  cross,  and  said  if  I  did  not 
sit  still  she  could  not  do  my  hair. 
Oh,  horror  of  horrors!  my  ^dress 
wo{ild  not  meet.  That  vexatious 
mantua- maker  had  sent  it  so  late 
that  there  had  been  no  time  to  try 
it  on,  and  I  forgot  it  whilst  flitting 
from  place  to  place.  In  vain  Ellis 
tuggea.   I  heard  a  great  split 

"I  can't  go  down  to  dinner,"  said 
I,  in  the  hardihood  of  despair,  as  my 
tall  husband  came  in  drawing  on  a 
white  glove. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  angry. 
I  guess  he  saw  I  was  in  no  state  to 
be  fussed,  so  he  told  Ellis  in  a  calm 
way  to  get  out  another  dress,  and  to 
be  less  clumsy  another  time.  Ellis 
sulkily  answered,  it  was  no  fault  of 
hers  if  Mrs.  Lauriston  grew  out  of 
her  gowns,  and  she  muttered  some 
reason  for  it,  which  made  me  quite 
mad  with  her.  It  had  this  good 
efiect,  however,  that  Lauriston  was 
very  indulgent,  and  I  felt  so  grate- 
ful that  I  made  no  objection  to  the 
white  muslin  and  pink  ribands  which 
Ellis  fished  up  U'om  the  depths  of 
the  imperial,  though  it  was  the  least 
handsome  dress  I  had,  and  I  rather 
wished  my  first  appearance  in  my 
husbwd's  family  to  be  good.  Lau- 
riston clasped  my  bracelet  himself, 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  paid  me  a 
compliment  when  I  was  Pressed  at 
last 

Some  people,"  he  said,  "  might 
weur  any  thing,  and  yet  look  better 
than  every  one  else  I* 

He  stooped  and  kissed  his  little 
wife  quite  tenderly.  I  was  bludiinf 
still  at  his  praises  when  the  servants 
threw  open  the  drawing-room  door 
for  us.  What  a  circle !  and  all  eyes 
turned  on  me !  Then  I  was  formally 
introduced  to  every  body;  begin- 
ning with  Mr.  Bannister,  my  two 
nieces,  and  three  nephews,  who 
stared  at  me  most  unmercifWy. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  fray,  I  looked 
round  for  Lauriston.  He  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  talking  away 
to  a  handsome  gentleman  m  the 
window.  I  never  knew  the  full 
dignity  and  relief  of  being  married 
till  Mr.  Bannister,  when  dmner  was 
announced,  led  me  in  before  all  those 
other  tall  ladies.  Often  and  oflen 
my  sisters  and  I  had  counted  heads, 
wondering  if,  in  the  scramble,  we 
should  get  any  body  to  take  us  in,  or 
a  seat  when  arrived  —  those  days 
were  at  an  end.  The  handsome 
man  sat  opposite  me,  next  my  eldest 
niece,  who  looked  wooden  and  un- 
concerned, and  continually  stared  at 
me.  So  did  the  gentleman;  but  I 
did  not  mind  him  so  much,  for,  if  I 
looked  up,  he  turned  away  his  eyes. 
It  was  very  seldom  I  had  dined  at 
regular  state  parties.  The  whole 
evolutions  of  the  table  impressed 
me  with  great  awe.  I  did  not  like 
drinking  wine  with  jjeople  at  first; 
a  sudden  stiffness  seized  just  that 
joint  in  my  neck  which  ought  to 
have  been  supple.  Latterly  I  crew 
bold,  and  almost  felt  inclined  to 
make  a  grimace  instead  of  an  un- 
meaning little  bow.  But  there  was  a 
fate  against  my  attaining  a  well  -  bred 
composure.  Just  as  they  were 
arranging  the  second  course,  I  felt 
something  pulling  at  my  head.  I 
turned  and  saw  that  a  footman  had 
caught  his  button  in  my  hair.  I 
spoke  to  him,  and  I  put  my  hand  to 
my  head,  and  still  he  tried  to  break 
away,  quite  innocent  where  the  hitch 
lay.  Then  I  screamed — for  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  Up  jumped  Lau- 
riston from  the  bottom  of  the  table. 
Every  eye  was  on  me.  That  awk- 
ward man  had  wrenched  down  all 
my  hair,  and  it  hung  in  masses  over 
me.  The  handsome  gentleman  said 
something  about  "golden  tresses"  to 
my  niece,  loud  enough  for  me  to 
hear,  and  Mr.  Bannister  called  his 
daughter  to  twist  up  the  hair  again, 
savinff.  kindlv.  it  was  nol  everv  ladv 


hair,"  &c. :  and,  meanwhfle,  my 
handsome  vis-d'tjis  sent  a  servant 
to  ask  me  to  drink  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne with  him.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  look  in  his  eye  as  he 
drank  it ;  it  said,  as  plainly  as  an 
eye  could  ^>eak,  "Here's  to  our 
better  acquaintance.**  And  we  did 
improve  it. 

Nobody  knows  what  the  young 
ones  endure  of  dulness  and  insipid- 
ity during  the  reign  of  matrons  and 
dowagers  after  dinner.  The  chari- 
table nod;  the  scandalous  ke^ 
themselves  awake  by  racy  anecdotes 
of  friends  and  neighbours;  young 
brides  talk  consequentially  of  ser- 
vants and  housewifery.  Alack!  I 
did  not  know  veal  from  mutton.  I 
never  could  "play  pretty"  in  my 
life.  But  I  set  all  the  young  ones 
agog  about  a  &mous  bustle,  the 
pattern  of  which  I  possessed.  There 
never  was  such  a  sensation !  In  the 
middle  of  it,  whilst  dame  and  miss 
(oh,  I  must  except  my  sister-in-law, 
she  only  smiled  indulgently)  were 
tiptoe  around  me,  and  I  was  fashion- 
ing my  pocket-handkerchief  into  the 
shape  of  the  bustle,  in  came  the  gen- 
tlemen. The  ladies  looked  as  if 
caught  in  the  fact.  How  was  it  ?  I 
grew  nervous,  for  I  stood  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  room,  flourishing 
the  handkerchief.  I  was  irresistibly 
prompted  to  reveal  the  mystery. 
Oh,  company  of  masons !  ye  never 
looked  more  aghast,  when  ye  dis- 
covered the  listener  in  the  clock- 
case,  than  did  these  worthy  women, 
as  the  gentlemen  roared  and  tittered 
at  my  discovery.  I  took  courage 
when  I  saw  even  my  husband  biting 
down  a  smile.  But  I  wanted  a  chair, 
and  demure  female  faces  hedged  roe 
in  on  all  sides.  "To  the  rescue T 
There  stood  the  knight  of  the  hand- 
some countenance  motioning  to  me. 
I  darted  into  the  empty  chair,  and 
was  well-nigh  buried  in  its  depths. 
My  knight  was  a  modest  man.  It 
was  hv  decrees  onlv  that  he  insl- 
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He  looked  so  amufled,  that  I 
blushed  and  hung  my  head  for 
shame.    However,  he  said  he  was 

"  one  Fred  Vernon,  of  the   " 

So  I  asked  him  a  great  deal  about 
Spain,  for  I  had  hsard  enough  of 
these  matters  from  my  husband, 
which  I  told  him,  and  he  said  some- 
thing about  Desdemona,  and  glanc- 
ing at  Migor  Lanriston  said,  m  an 
under  tone, — 

**  She  lored  me  for  the  dangers  I  had 
passed; 

And  I  loved  her,  that  she  did  pity 
them." 

Addme  a  most  significant  **£hl** 
I  didnt  half  understand  him.  But 
this  strain  of  badinage  continued, 
and  he  by  some  means  found  out  my 
name.  "  Rose  T'  Well,  he  certainly 
was  skilful  at  quotations.  I  listened, 
amazed  at  all  the  fine  poetiy  he 
8]^uted ;  and  then  he  was  so  infi- 
nitely amused  to  find  I  had  never 
read  Lalla  Roohk^  and  promised  to 
bring  it  for  me  the  next  day.  He 
told  me  the  prettiest  stories  about 
the  Rose  and  the  Bulbul,  only  I  was 
ashamed  to  be  obliged  to  ask  him 
who  this  Bulbul  was?  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  music,  for  the  Miss 
Bannisters  played  duets  **con  spirUo^* 
so  all  our  nonsense  flowed  lightly  on, 
and  none  the  wiser  for  it  but  our- 
selves. 

I  was  quite  sony  when  the  party 
broke  up — this  stiff  narty  of  stran- 
gers which  I  had  so  arc»ded.  Cap- 
tain Vernon  was  full  of  plans  lor 
pic-nics,  and  begged  ham  to  be 
allowed  to  be  my  knight  on  all 
occasions;  and  I  told  him  he  must 
settle  matters  himself.  I  called  him 
"Sir  Lancelot  the  Floure  of  Chi- 
valrie,*'  and  he  said  I  was  a  second 
Qoeen  Guenever. 

Alas!  my  King  Arthur  was  some- 
what sterner  ana  more  vigilant  than 
the  bold  prince  of  old.  1  was  quite 
frightened  at  his  black,  sullen  visage, 
when  (mly  the  family  party  re- 
mained. I  suddenly  fdt  I  had 
been  foolish  acam  to  some  purpose. 
What  had  I  done  to  make  him  so 
angry?  I  looked  round.  My  sister- 
in-law  was  such  a  ^rave,  proper  sort 
of  person.  The  girls  looked  as  cold 
as  stones.  The  boys  seemed  my 
only  allies,  and  I  thou§[ht  the;y 
meditated  future  frolics  with  their 
skittish  aunt  I  was  quite  glad 
VOL.  zxxn.  RO.  CXCIL 


when  Mr.  Bannister  returned  from 
handing  the  fat  old  lady  to  her 
carriage.  He  always  looked  jolly 
and  complacent.  I  thought  they 
were  all  stiff  and  frigid  to  the  lowest 
degree.  I  had  not  been  used  to  such 
ways.  I  almost  burst  out  crying 
when  Mrs.  Banmster  formally  wished 
me  good  night.  And  then  X  had  to 
endure  Ellis*s  cross-questionings,  and 
her  spleen  about  the  accident  to  my 
hair.  I  certainly  have  contrived  to 
displease  every  bwiy  to-night.  No ! 
I  checked  my  pettish  tears  —  not 
every  body  I  for  I  remembered  me 
of  that  deep  blue  eye,  and  the  sin- 
gularl^r  exquisite  mouth,  that  smiled 
so  bewitchinglv  on  me.  I  am  afraid 
I  wished  "Heaven  had  made  me 
such  a  man.*'  Then  in  came  my 
lord  and  master,  in  his  blue  dressing- 
ffown,  which  I  told  him  made  him 
look  as  if  he  had  been  playing  at 
snap-dragon ;  whereat,  in  a  very  dry 
way,  he  said, "  For  his  part  he  had 
left  off  childish  follies.'*^  That  de- 
testable Ellis  looked  as  if  she  ex- 
pected a  curtain-lecture.  So  I,  glad 
to  have  a  safe  subject  for  my  irrita- 
tion, gave  her  a  tart  notice  to  quit 
the  room.  Yet,  when  I  found  my- 
self alone  with  my  tall,  grim  hus- 
band, I  wished  her  back  again.  I 
shook  in  my  shppers  as  he  began,  in 
a  cold,  deliberate  tone, — 

Rosamond!*'  Now  he  never 
before  had  called  me  anything  but 
Rose,  or  his  « Uttle  wife."^  "Rosa- 
mond, I  did  hope  my  wife  would 
know  sufficiently  how  to  conduct 
herself  as  not  to  make  me  ashamed 
of  her  in  the  eyes  of  my  own  family, 
especially  on  the  first  occasion  of  her 
introduction.*' 

Khe  had  been  the  least  kind,  the 
small  remains  of  my  animal  strength 
and  my  spirits  (never  valiant) 
would  have  given  way,  but  his  harsh 
words  made  me  think  of  Othello,  and 
I  told  him  sharply,  "  If  he  were  dis- 
appointed, so  was  I ;  J  did  expect  my 
husband  would  have  shewn  some 
consideration  ibr  his  little  younj^ 
wife,  but  as  he  did  not,  and  as  his 
sister  and  her  fiimily  had  evidently 
taken  a  dislike  to  me,  and  left  me 
quite  in  the  lurch,  I  should  certain- 
Iv  shift  for  myself  as  I  best  could. 
I  had  been  used  to  kindness,  and  I 
had  no  doubt  I  should  still  get  it 
somewhere.**  I  trembled  at  my 
own  hardihood. 
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ConeeiTe  nv  Mtonlshment  when 
my  hosband,  imding  I WM  no  meek 
Grfeelda,  suddenly  tamed  down  firom 
Uie  lioii  to  the  lamb.  He  assured 
me  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
neglecting  me,  that  it  was  not  the 
thmff  at  all  to  play  the  tposo  inamo' 
raknn  public ;  that  I  must  know  he 
would  rather  talk  to  me,  and  haye 
me  all  to  himself,  than  any  one  else. 
Could  I  mf  the  same?  I  pouted 
and  spluttered  a  ^reat  deal  about 
exdusivenesB,  and  jealousy,  and  un- 
bearable reserve.  He  leiid  me  a 
lecture  on  discretion  and  matronly 
behavionr.  How  Amny  we  must 
have  looked  I  I  tearing  out  my  long 
haur,  and  perched  on  the  stool ;  he 
leaning  Don  Quixote-like  against  the 
wall;  tneveryinuMie  of  that  knight 
of  the  sorrowml  countenance.*^ 
Alas!  I  was  yet  in  the  land  of 
flowers,  and  he  had  stepped  fitf  into 
Uie  barren  wastes  of  lub.  Really, 
though,  he  spoke  in  such  a  kind, 
digmfied  way,  and  looked  so  sad, 
I  longed  to  beg  his  pardon.  In* 
stead  of  doing  it  submissiyely,  I 
jumped  on  my  feet,  and  putting  my 
month  up  to  be  kissed,  said,  half- 
cryinff  and  half-laughing,— 

"If  I  had  only  some  name  to  call 
you  by,  I  think  I  could  love  you 
very  much.** 

Thereupon  he  took  me  upon  his 
knee,  and  petted  me. 

"Can't  you  call  me  Julius?  Why 
not  my  own  Christian  name?** 

"Christian!  I  should  think  of 
that  swarthy  Roman  who  put  away 
his  wife!  Julius!  the  very  name 
stirs  up  war !  No,  no,  not  Julius  P 

So  our  first  quarrel  finished  in  a 
very  lover -like  way  indeed.  But, 
as  I  lay  awake,  I  thought  seriously 
of  the  ocean  of  troubles  on  which  I 
had  embarked.    This  was  to  be 
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Mke  a  crash,  that  I  had  heedlenly 
joined  mysdf  to  one  I  knew  nothing 
of  How  could  I  know  him  ?  He 
used  to  shoot  with  my  fitther,  ride 
with  me  and  my  sisters,  listen  to  our 
songs,  read  to  us  a  little,  dance  with 
me,  and  give  me  jewels,  and  on  this 
Imarriedhim.  WehadbeeneiMm|ed 
fbr  three  months,  and  here  was  I  toed 
to  him  for  lifis.  But  conM  I  have 
known  him  better  after  ten  years' 
acquaintance?  In  those  dajrs  was 
he  not  bent  on  pleasing  me?  but 
now  it  was  I  who  must  please  him. 
I  felt  I  knew  no  more  of  my  own 
husband's  peculiarities  of  temper  and 
taste  than  I  knew  of  Julius  Gsesv. 
I  had  just  glanced  on  the  outnde. 
I  was  liable  to  offend  him  every 
moment,  through  sheer  ignorance 
and  inexperience;  and  I  was  so 
¥rilAil,  I  knew  it  I  had  been  chid- 
den for  thoughtlessness  from  a  child. 
Why  didn't  Susan  marry  him? 
Grave,  good  sister  Susan,  who  al- 
ways got  me  out  of  scrapes,  and 
never  was  in  one  herself?  I  wept 
bitter  tears  over  myself— the  tomb 
of  my  youth.  Youth,  pleasure,  and 
gaiety  vanished!  and  I  bethought 
me  of  the  old  song, — 

'*  What  can  a  young  woman  do  with  to 
old  mtnl** 

Yet  he  was  only  in  the  prime  of  life: 
a  handsome  man,  kind,  and  good 
withal.  Oh!  for  my  sake  and  lus, 
we  must  love  each  other ;  we  must 
bear  and  fbrbear.   I  grew  philoso- 

Shical  as  I  became  more  aiid  mote 
rowsy,  and  fell  asleep  dreaming  of 
the  Fortunate  Isles  of  married  life 
thatsUll  bloomed  for  the  virtuous. 
By  some  spell  c€  fflamoiiri&  dark 
eves  melted  into  blue,  black  hair 
changed  to  clustering  chestnut  carls. 
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ia|f  after  a  long  journey,  would  oer- 
tamly  have  ^n  excused  cominff 
down  at  all;  but  Mrs.  Bannister  did 
not  look  as  if  she  had  ever  had  her 
break&st  in  bed  in  her  life:  so  I 
stumbled  out  of  mine,  though  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  not  been  asleep  at  all. 
I  blundered  through  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  toilette,  and  seated  my- 
self on  the  sofa  to  put  on  my  shoe 
and  stocking.  My  eyes  were  as  heavy 
as  lead.  I  seemed  to  hear  Mrs, 
Bannister's  precise  voice ;  that  busy, 
prim  housewife,  with  starched  mob 
cap,  and  handkerchief  ^ned  across 
her  chest.  What  had  I  done  now  f 
Oh,  what  a  laa^  dioutins  in  my 
eaiB !  I  sprang  forward,  my  nusband 
had  come  m  and  found  me  &st  asleep, 
*-one  stocking  on,  and  one  stocking 
off."  The  bell  had  rung  for  break- 
ftst,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  He  only 
laughed,  and  said  I  looked  as  snug  as 
a  kitten  coiled  up  in  the  sunshine ; 
bat  he  knelt  down  and  gallantly 
assisted  at  the  chaussvre.  I  did  not 
half  like  him  for  my  maid,  so  I  sent 
him  off,  and  rang  ibr  Ellis.  That 
sjMteful  Ellis!  this  was  her  way  of 
paying  off  a  grudge,  as  if  she  could 
not  have  come  up  to  see  why  I  did 
not  ring  mj  bell.  I  came  down  look- 
ing as  pemtent  as  Jane  Shore.  Mrs. 
Bannister  said,  s<Hnewhat  roundly, 
she  hoped  I  did  not  mind  cold  tea 
and  tough  toast;  she  pointed  to  the 
teapot,  bid  me  lock  up  the  sujg;ar 
when  I  had  done,  said  her  girls  had 
gone  to  the  school  an  hour  ago,  and 
trotted  away  to  gather  her  husband 
his  Sunday  nos^y.  I  tvas  ready 
for  church.  There  I  got  so  faint, 
that  nothing  but  the  dread  of  my 
sister-in-law  kept  me  up.  That  was 
a  •*  wisht''  Sunday  for  me.  They 
were  all  so  well  and  so  brisk,  and  I 
so  good  for  nothing ;  I  could  scarce 
choke  down  my  tears.  In  fact  I  was 
dead  tired.  Illy  husband  said  it  was 
only  my  way,  "Rose  was  always 
either  up  or  down,**  and  I  was 
aiAiamed  to  say  how  ill  I  felt  That 
evening  Mrs.  Banmster  said  a  great 
deal  about  the  duty  of  serenity  and 
cheerfulness,  and  how  essential  these 
qualities  were  to  the  comfort  of  life, 
especially  the  married  state.  My 
hosband  assented.  I  knew  she  was 
lecturing  me.  I  don*t  like  side-hits. 
I  drew  back  snUenly  into  the  dark 
comer  of  the  sofa,  and  cried  in  silence. 
Mrs.  Bannister  prosed  on  about 
spirits  and  the  variety  of  tempers 


she  had  met  with.  She  talked  very 
well,  but  I  wished  that  night  that 
the  old  man*s  black  pudding  in  the 
fairy  tale  would  stick  to  her  li|>s. 
"  She  knew  some  people,**  she  said, 
like  the  larch,  who  never  would 
harmonise  with  the  aspect  of  others ; 
so  vivid  in  their  spnng-days  as  to 
overpower  their  noghTOurs,  so  oon- 
snicuous  in  their  sadness  as  to  attract 
ail  eyes  to  their  excessive  show  of 
meu  Extremes  were  bad.**  If  I 
had  listened  to  the  rest  of  that  ex- 
ordium, I  should  have  had  St.  Vitus* 
dance.  I  hastily  wished  good  night, 
was  in  bed,  and  pretoided  to  be  asleep 
before  Major  Lauristoa  came  up- 
stairs. I  dreaded  another  preach- 
ment. Was  he,  forsooth,  to  sit  by 
and  hear  me  shot  at  like  that?  I 
wouldn't  endure  it,  and  that  he  should 
know.  I  wouldn*t  stay  in  a  family 
who  despised  me ;  I  would  go  home ; 
there  I  was  never  treated  with  con- 
tempt. Ck>usin  Alick,  Susan,  my 
own  mother,  take  back  your  little 
Bo^!  I  cried  hidf  the  night,  my 
husband  snored.  I  had  shel  more 
tears  since  I  married,  than  all  those 
that  stained  my  spelling-book  and 
dirtied  my  work  in  the  days  of  stocks 
and  back-boards. 

Soap-bubbles!  to  be  sure  I  could 
blow  soap-bubbles ;  but  where  could 
we  get  the  soap  f 

**  Ah,"  said  my  nephew  Dick, 
"  there's  the  rub !  Mother  has  the 
key  of  the  store-room  !*' 
«  Won't  she  give  us  a  bit  T 
"  Not  a  shaving !  Don't  you  know 
my  mother  better  than  that?  She 
wouldn't  give  old  Molly  Tucker  a 
cut  to  wash  her  old  flannels  with; 
but  soap-bubbles!  little  aunt,  you're 
no  housevrife  P 

But  I  was  bent  on  blowing  soap- 
bubbles  with  the  boys,  so  I  sent  Ellis 
to  the  village  shop  to  buy  pipes  and 
soap.  ElHs  turned  down  her  lips  and 
T^^ed  me  with  gentle  contempt ; 
nevotheless,  we  made  beautifhl  soapy 
water,  locked  ourselves  into  the  old 
school-room,  and  blew  bubbles  all 
the  mormng.  Mine  were  the  best. 
They  were  the  largest ;  they  floated 
like  fairy  balloons  in  the  air.  The 
gentlemen  were  shooting;  my  good 
nieces  instructing  their  classes;  sis- 
ter-in-law, of  course,  was  acting  Phil- 
lis.  Our  vdndow  was  close  to  the 
portico.  Heigh  ho!  somebody  was 
riding  up  the  drive.  jWe  kent  very 
stni.  Thegen^^al^wQSi&ely 
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up  to  the  door.  He  little  knew  how 
many  eves  were  upon  him.  He  rode 
a  superb  grey  horse. 

"  Why,  it*s  Captain  Vernon  I"  said 
Dick. 

So  it  was.  I  blew  such  a  fine 
bubble.  It  lighted  just  upon  his 
horse's  ear.  He  (the  captain)  started 
and  stared.  I  clapped  my  hands,  and 
then,  jumping  off  his  horse,  he  slipped 
his  arm  through  the  bridle,  and  came 
under  the  window.  Robert  offered 
to  1^  the  horse  to  the  stable,  if  he 
would  come  in  and  blow  bubbles. 
Nothing  loath,  he  put  his  hand  on 
the  sill  and  vaulted  into  the  room. 
I  thought  he  looked  more  graceful 
and  handsome  than  ever.  He  seemed 
to  like  blowing  soap-bubbles  as  well 
as  the  boys,  but  he  used  up  all  my 
soap,  and  kept  taking  my  pipe  in- 
stead of  his  own.  We  were  a  merry 
quartette ;  but  after  awhile  the  new- 
comer tired,  and  proposed  a  stroll  in 
the  garden.  I  was  always  ready  for 
change,  so  we  agreed  to  squirt  the 
soapy  water  over  the  geraniums  in 
the  green-house.  RoTOrt  gave  us 
the  slip.  He  wanted  to  insj^ct  that 
ealiant  grey.  Dick  went  to  hunt  for 
the  squirt.  Captain  Yemon  asked  me 
if  we  were  going  to  the  ball  at  South- 
wood?  Oh,  yes  I  Sir  Edward  was 
Major  Lauriston's  old  brother-officer. 
We  were  going  to  spend  the  week  at 
South  wood — "how  charming  T — so 
was  he ;  and  then  he  engaged  me,  I 
don*t  know  how  many  deep,  for  the 
ball.  I  broke  off  a  beautiful  rosebud 
by  accident ;  he  caught  it,  and  said, 
with  a  look  that  I  could  not  meet, 
that  there  was  no  flower  like  the 
rose.  Suddenly  I  remembered  my 
husband's  admonitions  after  my  last 
persiflage;  I  grew  confused — I  am 
such  a  simpleton,  to  this  day  I  can- 
not help  blushing  at  the  merest  trifle. 
I  said  "  I  must  go.*'  He  b^ed  me 
to  stay  a  Jew  minutes — only  a  few 


However  I  wosld  not  be  eoBXbd.  nor 
laughed  into  staying,  though  he  did 

?uiz  me  about  Fetruchio  and  Othello, 
ran  off,  and  bade  him  follow  at  his 
peril.  I  was  in  a  complete  flutter  all 
day.  I  expected  every  moment  that 
the  boys  would  say  something  about 
Captain  Yemon.  I  had  an  uneasy 
fear  about  the  mention  of  this  morn- 
ing's freak.  At  dinner,  whenever 
conversation  paused,  I  grew  red  and 
pale,  and  thought,  "  Now  Tm  in  for 
It ;  here  it  comes."  I  watdied  Mrs. 
Bannister  piling  up  each  separate 
crumb  of  cheese  on  her  square  piece 
of  bread  in  a  nervous  agony.  Down 
fell  a  morsel  of  cheese,  and  my  eyes 
were  riveted  on  her  till  the  little  py- 
ramid was  leisurely  conveyed  into 
her  mouth.  Then  I  thought  she 
never  would  have  done  scraping  the 
plum -stones.  They  were  to  be 
cracked,  she  said.  I  thankfully  lis- 
tened to  a  famous  receipt  for  noyeau, 
and  then  Mr.  Bannister  said  kindly, 
"  Ah,  she'll  do  at  last,  so  skittish  as 
she  looks !  There's  one  wrinkle  for 
you ;  you  may  get  many  more  from 
my  wife."  I  knew  she  and  the  rest 
of'^them  were  wrinkling  my  brow  be- 
fore its  time.  At  last  she  made  the 
sign  to  depart,  and  I  bounded  so  joy- 
fully out  of  the  room  that  Mr.  Ban- 
nister said  he  had  almost  a  mind  to 
go  to  Southwood  after  all,  if  it  was 
only  to  see  me  dance.  Mr.  Bannister 
at  a  ball  I  I  was  divided  between 
this  ludicrous  notion  and  the  fear  of 
a  natural  concatenation  between 
Southwood  and  Captain  Yemon.  To 
my  infinite  relief^  I  found  the  Ban- 
nisters were  not  going  to  Southwood. 
The  evening  passed  away  without 
mention  of  soap-bubbles  and  Cap- 
tain Yemon.  The  boys  had  tbor 
fears  as  well  as  myself.  In  this 
Benthamite  minage  such  a  prodigal 
waste  of  soap  would  have  been  as 
severely  censured  as  a  flirtation.  Joy, 
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table,  tuhung  me  round  like  a  doll, 
and  examined  even  my  shoes.  He 
was  pleased  to  compfiment  me  so 
much  that  Lauriston  thought  fit  to 
interpose.  Mrs.  Bannister  said  I 
ought  to  enact  the  Fairy  Queen.  Ly- 
dia,  my  youngest  niece,  said,  as  I  had 
so  often  done,  ^  Well,  it  was  a  fine 
thing  to  be  married  !**  Just  then,  on 
my  pinnacle  of  glory,  I  thought  so 
too,  and  looked  forward  to  this  ball 
vrith  exulting  feelings.  I  sprang  off 
the  table,  and  as  Mr.  Bannister 
caught  me  in  his  arms  he  observed, 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  round 
eyes,  that  *twas  well  he  was  an  old 
man.""  He  glanced  at  Lauriston  as 
he  added,  pomting  oyer  his  shoulder 
at  him,  ^^He  wouldn't  approve  of 
your  plajdn^  such  pranks  with  a  cer- 
tain friend  of  ours.  My  niece  Martha 
tittered  inordinately.  Lauriston 
flung  back  his  coat,  as  I  observed  he 
always  did  when  nettled,  and  my 
sister-in-law  folded  her  hands  and 
looked  the  very  pattern  of  a  discreet 
matron.  As  mr  me,  I  felt  on  fire, 
and  tried  to  run  off,  but  Mr.  Ban- 
nister held  me  last,  and  bantered  me 
most  provokingly  about  my  conquest, 
and  handsome  officers,  and  the  "  scar- 
let fever."  Lauriston  tried  hard  to 
look  jocose,  my  nieces  grinned  like 
cats ;  so  at  last  I  boxed  my  brother- 
in-law's  ears  and  rushed  up-stairs, 
ready  to  sink  with  confusion.  She 
was  a  good,  kind  soul  after  all  Uiat 
sister-in-law  of  mine.  She  followed 
roe,  and  unfastened  my  dress  herself, 
quite  in  a  motherly  way,  and  said  I 
must  not  mind  Mr.  Bannister's  jokes ; 
that  was  his  way  when  he  liked  any 
one,  and  I  was  a  ^reat  favourite  of 
his.  Her  eyes  quite  beamed  as  she 
spoke.  Then  she'  talked  of  this  ball, 
and  I  think  soon  found  out  how 
little  experience  I  had  as  yet  had. 
Indeed,  before  I  married  I  only  went 
to  one  real  ball.  I  fancied  she  wanted 
to  warn  me  against  flirting,  &c.,  for 
she  begged  me  not  to  let  my  spirits 
ran  away  with  me,  and  to  remember 
that  what  became  a  young  girl  very 
well  was  not  suitable  to  a  young 
wife.  She  gave  me  a  few  of  the 
best  possible  hints  about  her  bro- 
ther. He  was  particular  as  to  ladies* 
behaviour.  An  older  *man  was  more 
likely  to  be  averse  to  flightiness  in  a 
young  wife  than  one  nearer  her  own 
age.  I  was  frightened.  She  saw  it, 
and  cheered  me  most  kindly.  She 


really  spoke  to  me  in  a  most  friendly 
manner.  When  she  kissed  me  at 
parting  for  the  night  I  said,  I  am  so 
glad  you  do  not  dislike  me.  I  thought 
you  did.  I  was  dreadfully  id&aid  of 
you.  You  won't  be  very  nard  upon 
me,  will  you?  Fm  so  young.  I 
never  was  away  from  mamma  and 
Susan  before.  Every  one  is  strange 
to  me."   She  actually  shed  tears  and 

2ueezed  me  so  tight  in  her  arms — 
L I  I  was  all  but  crushed. 
I  will  make  a  long  hiatus  between 
the  rehearsal  and  the  actual  toilette. 
I  felt  horridly  nervous.  I  thought  I 
looked  like  a  cook-maid.  I  had  never 
been  so  anxious  to  appear  hien  mise 
before.  I  was  in  n  sad  state  of  flutter. 
Once  or  twice  I  nearly  cried.  Our 
room  at  Southwood  was  so  grand. 
I  had  never  dressed  for  a  party  before 
vdthout  my  sisters.  I  missed  old 
Hester,  our  nurse,  who  used  to  sit 
in  the  arm-chair  and  peer  at  us 
over  her  spectacles. 

I  remembered  how  papa  held  the 
candle  whilst  Susan  dressed  my  hair, 
when  I  came  out  prophesying  that  I 
should  eet  the  best  partner  in  the 
room.  These  recollections  made  me 
sad.  I  had  feai-s,  too,  about  my 
husband, — fears  which  I  did  not  like 
to  sift  from  hopes.  I  felt  sick  at 
heart,  and  when  my  husband  came 
in  I  thought  he  looked  almost  sa- 
turnine. Away  with  fears  I  Avaunt, 
sickly  shadows  of  evil!  That  was 
an  Orphean  strain !  I  was  free  this 
night  to  gather  flowers  once  more. 
My  husband  left  me  with  Lady 
Pherm  to  take  a  hand  at  whist  with 
Sir  Edward.  He  commended  me  to 
the  care  of  my  hostess.  But  I  felt 
deserted.  I  knew  I  should  see  no 
more  of  him  that  night.  He  had 
often  said  he  was  not  man  enough  to 
withstand  short  whist.  Lady  Pnerm 
was  a  tall  woman ;  I  could  scarcely 
hang  on  to  her  arm.  Besides,  she 
was  too  busy  in  receiving  her  guests 
to  take  much  notice  of  }K)or  little 
me.  At  that  moment  I  saw  the  back 
of  a  head ;  it  turned,  I  met  an  eye. 
My  sense  of  forlornness  dispersed 
like  vapours  at  sunrise.  Yet  what 
ailed  me  ?  I  shivered  as  one  does  in 
the  misty  morning.  The  next  mo- 
ment my  arm  was  in  his.  When 
the  fiddlers  all  drew  their  bows  with 
one  crash,  I  felt  electrified.  This 
splendid  pageant  seemed  to  me  the 
realisation  of  scenes  in  the  halls  of 
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the  Genii.  The  lif^  the  hum,  the 
flitter  of  ehandelien,  the  gleuung 
lewek,  the  ^rfume  of  flowera,  that 
bunt  of  muaic !  I  was  bewildered — 
I  felt  enchanted.  And  clear,  low, 
sweeter,  and  more  persuasive  thao 
the  music,  flowed  on  that  witchiM 
voice;  and,  amid  the  glare  and  crow£ 
I  saw  no  eye  but  his.  I  cannot  recall 
any  thing  distinctly — better  foi^  it 
Even  now  it  seems  to  me  like  magio, 
like  a  dream.  One  can  have  the 
fullest  luxury  of  loneliness  in  a 
crowd.  Who  but  one*6  self  knows  of 
the  soft,  strong  pressure  of  one's  arm 
against  the  8i£~-who  can  reckon  the 
hundred  opportunities  from  little 
cares — who  wits  of  all  that  is  said 
and  left  unsaid  when  hearts  glow  and 
hands  are  clasped?  I  thought  no 
harm,  I  meant  none.  There  vrai 
none  to  guide  me.  My  husband  was 
playing  whist;  my  cheyerone  forgot 
there  was  such  a  being  m  existenee  as 
me.  I  knew  no  one.  A  few  gen* 
tlemen,  who  had  been  introdue^  to 
me  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening, 
danced  vdth  me.  ne  danced  toge- 
ther occasionally,  and  the  whole 
night  he  hovered  near  me,  cither  as 
mv  or  he  stood  a  little  way 

off  watching  me.  I  danced  with  him 
the  last  set  before  supper,  and,  when 
others  were  promenading  the  room, 
he  led  me  away  into  the  beautiftil 
conservatory.  It  was  empty,  and 
our  lips,  which  had  moved  so  fhst  in 
the  crowd,  grew  silent  under  those 
flowers.  He  made  me  sit  down,  and 
stood  so  as  to  shelter  me  fcom.  the 
draught.  I  felt  suddenly  awkward ; 
I  wished  myself  away.  That  I  miffht 
break  that  painiul  silence,  I  asked 
him  if  he  thought  I  might  have  one 
of  those  white  flowen  drooping  above 
me.  He  gathered  a  spray,  but  the 
petals  fell  in  a  shower  on  my  face. 
This  little  incident  reminded  me  of 
the  laburnum  on  my  weddinff-day. 
I  told  him  of  it.  Captam  Vernon 
smiled,  and  said  I  was  superstitious ; 
and  then  his  brow  grew  suddenly 


longed  to  comfort  hinii  I  poi  my 
hand  upon  hia  arm  and  spoke  aocih- 
mgly  to  him,  as  if  he  were  mv  friend 
ai^  I  his.  He  eang^t  my  hand  so 
vehementlv  that  he  frightoncd  me, 
and  then  he  pointed  buteriy  at  mj 
weddiiu^-ring.  If  the  earth  hsd 
yawned  at  my  feet  I  oould  not  have 
started  in  greiUer  horror.  Imaniedl 
I— I  don't  know  what  I  said  or  what 
he  replied.  I  shook  with  agony,  fiK* 
I  lo(Uced  up  and  saw  my  nusband 
Bt.anding  in  the  doorway  like  a  statue. 
Captain  Vernon  dropped  my  hand, 
ana  said  something  so  l%ht  and  gay 
to  Major  Lauriston  that  my  blood 
curdled.  I  tried  to  move  towards 
him ;  I  was  entangled  in  that  white 
bough.  The  heavy  pot  fell  upon 
me,  and  I  rememlJer  nothing  more 
but  a  confused  murmur  and  horrid 
flMes  crowding  over  me  from  which  I 
oould  not  escape.  Every  thinff 
mocked  me.  I  clutched  here  and 
there^  and  every  one  eluded  me.  I 
saw  visions  of  fights  and  jousts  more 
terrible  than  any  thmg  I  had  ever 
read  of,  and  the  black  fiioea  and  the 
£ur  were  always  glaring  on  eadi 
other  like  thunder  and  lightning. 
At  last  there  was  an  end  of  thn 
phantasmagoria ;  I  was  lying  m  tiie 
whito  bed  at  Beecesley.  I  tried  to 
draw  the  curtain,  I  could  not  move 
my  arm,  it  was  swaithed  with  ban- 
dftfes ;  but  presently  the  soft  light 
fell  adant  my  &ce.  I  looked  vp. 
My  mother  was  leaning  over  me.  I 
was  too  weak  to  weep,  but,  oh,  the 
weight  on  my  heart!  She  kisaed 
me;  no  kiss  ever  lingered  so  lovingly 
as  hm.  I  asked  no  question;  vSt 
was  there  and  it  was  enough.  I  only 
held  her  hand  and  lo(£ed  at  her. 
By  degrees  she  told  me  all  that  had 
passed.  I  had  been  ill  in  a  fever  te 
three  loi^,  scorching  wedks.  The 
flower-pot  falling  on  me  had  broken 
my  arm.  At  this  recital  I  was  over- 

r>wered  by  a  ru^  of  rememlnnaien. 
longed  to  ask  of  him.   My  mother 
told  me  of  my  husband's  unremittiag 
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I  was  firom  expkaatioa  whilst 
die  was  there.  It  was  a  weaiy  time. 
I  felt  I  ooold  never  get  better  whilst 
the  interview  with  my  husband  yet 
hung  over  me.  One  evening,  -when 
I  awoke  fnnn  a  painful  dream,  J  saw 
his  shadow  on  the  wall.  A  long 
hoar  passed  away  and  still  I  did  not 
move,  and  he  sat  rigid  as  marUe. 
I  could  bear  it  no  Imiger.  I  called 
him,  yet,  when  he  stood  over  me,  I 
could  not  meet  his  eye.  I  hid  my 
fibee  in  the  bed-dothes,  but  he  lifted 
up  my  head.  I  said,  iHtterly, — 

I  thought  you  were  gone  home. 
I  thought  you  had  forgotten  tae^ 
I  started  at  his  hollow  tone  as  he 
said, — 

I  would  have  come  before  if  you 
had  expressed  a  wish.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  watched  yon 
keeping." 

Every  word  struck  home  like  a 
dagger.  I  cried  in  agony,  "  Forgive ! 
f<»rgive ! "  and  I  was  forgiven.  I 
knew  it  by  the  few  hot  tears,  and 
the  throes  of  the  heart  to  which  I 
was  cli»]kehed.  But  J  could  not  meet 
this  deep  revelation  of  love.  I  slid 
firom  his  arms;  and  he  said  in  the 
calmness  of  desiunr, — 

^  And  you  caxHot  love  me  I  I 
should  have  fweseen  this.  I  have 
made  a  great  mistake.  It  was  crud 
to  take  you  to  myself.  How  could 
I  expect  you  to  love  me  I" 

He  sat  down;  and  I  knew  he  was 
weeping.  Then  I  thou^^t  in  my  own 
Biina  wat  this  was  a  nopeless  mat- 
ter. I  assented  to  the  truth  of  every 
word  he  had  uttered.  So  I  saicl  at 

— 

^  We  made  a  mistake.  lam 
not  a  fit  wife  for  yon  (Here  I  could 
scarcely  speak  for  sobs).  You  deure 
to  be  loved.  Send  me  away.  Send 
me  home.  I  can  make  them  happy. 
You  and  I  shall  only  break  each 
others'  hearts.*' 

It  was  a  long  while  before  he  an- 
swered me.   At  last  he  said, — 

Better  that  I  should  break  your 
heart  than  that  I  should  live  to  loiow 
you  to  be  a  miserable,  despised  ob- 
lect  Rose,  God  knows  I  repent  of 
liaving  blighted  your  young  me.  I 
ovm  it ;  it  will  break  mine,  perhaps, 

to  part  with  you.   I  had  hoped  

still,  if  your  parents  thint:  it  for 
your  good  to  take  you  from  me, 
weD,  i  resign  you." 

He  rose  up. 
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««This  must  not  be  done  hastily," 
he  continued;  "  it  must  be  weighed. 
J  feel  I  should  be  flinging  you  to 
destruction  if  I  sufiered  you  to  go. 
I  am  the  last  person  in  this  matter 
to  advise  you.  Yet  think,  you  wUl 
still  be  my  wife ;  I,  still  your  hus- 
band. Think,  Bose,  what  a  load  of 
responsibility  we  each  incur  for  the 
other,  if  we  sunder  whom  God  has 
joined." 

For  9ome  days  I  was  crushed.  I 
listened  to  all  my  mother  had  said 
for  and  against  a  separation.  I  saw 
that  she  reproached  herself  for  hav- 
ii^  suffered  me,  so  yoimg  and  giddy, 
to  bind  myself  for  ever.  But  I  gave 
her  no  comfort.  I  was  too  misera- 
ble to  think,  beyond  a  passinff  mo- 
ment, of  any  one  but  mjmf.  1 
should  be  aabamed  to  confess  the 
conflicting  tides  that  raged  in  my 
heart  I  could  decidedly  say,  I  did 
not  love  M^jor  Lauriston.  Alas  I  I 
know  now  what  the  first  love  of 
youth  might  be.  I  must  have  been 
a  sad  spectacle  to  any  one  who  cared 
for  me.  I  told  them  to  settle  it  all 
their  own  way.  I  used  to  think  bit- 
terly during  the  long  autumn  even- 
ings of  the  conferences  below  stairs. 
I  could  see  Mrs.  Bannister  dehbe- 
ratel)^  setting  every  one  right.  Mr. 
Bannister,  at  the  pauses,  throwing  in 
a  kind  word  for  me !  Mv  husband 
did  not  allude  to  the  subject  He 
looked  very  ill;  but  he  was  most 
indulgently  kind  to  me.  I  sunk 
abashed  before  his  generous  silence. 
Indeed  I  was  left  fUmost  wholly  to 
my  own  thoughts,  for  I  dared  not 
op&a  my  heart  to  my  mother.  I 
could  not  discover  how  much  she 
knew,  or  what  in  my  illness  I  misht 
have  said.  This  uncertainty  sealed 
my  lips.  I  supposed  they  were 
awaiting  my  fatner's  opmion  and 
consent;  but  I  asked  no  question. 
KMrs.  Bannister  ever  came  mto  my 
room,  it  was  to  bring  me  a  jelly  or  a 
book,  or  to  convey  fruit,  flowers, 
and  kind  messages,  from  her  hus- 
band. She  was  cold  and  distant. 
The  girls  I  never  saw  (N.B.  no  loss 
that).  One  day,  in  very  weariness, 
I  sent  Ellis  down  for  the  newspaper, 
I  was  tired  of  my  sister-in-law*8  pro- 
saic books.  The  first  words  that 
met  my  eye  seemed  to  choke  the 
life  out  of  my  heart,  Married  at 
Gretna  Green,  October  2d,  Captain 
Frederick  Reginald  Vernon  to  El- 
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me.  I  sat  with  the  paper  in  my 
hand,  recalling  every  word  of  that  se- 
cret history  wnich  he  had  told  me  in 
the  conservatory.  He  had  warned 
me  of  this  engagement.  He  said  the 
debts  he  had  unwarily  contracted  had 
led  him  to  seek  to  extricate  himself 
from  difficulties  by  a  mercenary  mar- 
riage; but  did  he  not  swear  to  rot 
171  gaol  rather  than  with  his  own 
hand  to  seal  his  doom  I  He  said  we 
i^ould  love  on  in  secret,  and  wait  if 
yet  we  might  love  in  honour.  What 
was  the  use  of  dwelling  on  his  per- 
jured words!  Yet  they  rang  in  my 
ears.  Then  I  saw  as  by  a  flash  how 
I  had  been  caught  back  from  an 
abyss.  Separation !  What  did  it  sig- 
nify where  I  lived,  or  with  whom  P 
And  I  thought  of  mi/  vows,  and  that 
/  stood  before  my  husband  more 
guilty  and  perjured  than  that  fdse 
one  before  me.  Presently  my  hus- 
band came  up.  I  sat  stUl,  holding 
the  naper.  He  glanced  at  me,  and 
said  hurriedly, — 

"Who  brought  you  Mo/ r 
"  Ellis,"  I  answered,  without  mov- 
ing a  muscle. 

"  Rose,"  but  I  could  not  look  at 
him.  He  held  out  his  arms,  and 
again  murmured  "  Rose.**  I  rushed 
into  his  embrace.  I  poured  out  my 
heart  into  his  bosom.  I  forgot  that 
it  was  him  whom  I  had  offended.  I 
only  felt  my  own  desolation  and  his 
sympathy.  I  laid  bare  my  very  soul 
before  him.  When  I  grew  calmer, 
and  could  lie  still  on  his  shoulder, 
he  told  me  in  broken  whispers  of  a 
bitter  disappointment  that  nad  sad- 
dened his  early  life,  how  it  had 
withered  his  youth,  and  made  him 


eiiedliimserf  with  the  hope  of  win- 
ning my  love,  as  a  blessing  that  was 
to  outshine  the  darkness  of  early 
nnhappinesB.  He  broke  off  suddenly, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice, — 

"Your  faUier  is  down-stairs,  I 
came  up  to  say  he  wished  to  speak 
to  you. 

I  started  up.  I  knew  then,  that 
a  gulf  yawned  between  me  aiid  my 
b^  friend. 

"RoseT 

At  that  word  I  knelt  by  hia  side, 
and  laid  my  face  in  his  auid.  He 
clasped  me  close,  and  said, — 

"  We  must  comfort  one  another. 
We  must  strengthen  each  other. 
Need  wepartr 

That  day  fortnight  we  packed  into 
the  yellow  baronche,  and  started 
for  domwall  (West  Barbary,  as  my 
brother-in-law  called  it).  My  part- 
ing with  the  worthies  at  Becoesley 
was  heartier  and  warmer  than  my 
greeting. 

"You'll  sinff  *  John  Anderson  my 
joe,*  now,  before  the  year  is  out, 
rll  bet  sixpence,**  said  Mr.  Bannister, 
flingmg  a  rose-bud  at  me,  as  Laa- 
riston  arranged  my  cloak. 

The  tears  had  blinded  me :  so  far 
the  omen  has  been  a  true  one.  And 
the  flowers  f 

Patience,  'tis  the  true  coi^ogal 
virtue.  Yes,  it  is  tea-time.  Here  is 
the  urn.  He  has  had  a  comfortable 
nap.  My  husband  loves  punctuality. 
In  a  second  the  dock  will  strike. 
Meanwhile,  awapr  with  the  portfolio ; 
and  my  first  yimt  home  must  float  m 
nubUmt  till  my  goodman's  next  even- 
ing nap.  And  then — and  then  
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OF  RAILWAYS. 


BT  MORGAN  SATTLEB,  BSQ.,  M.A. 

In  Lucian — much-robbed  old  Lucian 
by  the  philosophic  wits  of  England 
and  France,  Swift,  Sterne,  Rabelais, 
Voltaire,  and  so  forth — there  is  a 
pretty  story  of  a  town  that  went  mad 
about  a  tn^afedy,  the  theme  of  which 

was  Love— still  Love 

and  there  was  some  melodious  refrain 
in  it  touching  the  same^  as  we  prac- 
titioners of  the  law  are  wont  to  say, 
which  clnns  curiously  to  the  me- 
mories of  tne  inhabitants,  and  led 
their  intellects  astray  into  a  gentle 
species  of  mental  auenation.  The 
Abderites  (if  they  were  the  Abder- 
itcs,  for  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of 
it,  havine  had  little  lately  to  do  with 
matters  classical  and  historical)  went 
singing  continually,  as  though  they 
haa  auready  upon  earth  been  bre- 
vetted  to  celestial  bliss,  about  Eros  of 
the  golden  bow — ^Eros,  king  of  gods 
and  men;  in  short,  they  were  one 
and  all  smitten  with  a  solemn  and 
serious,  though  dreamy,  insanity  about 
the  Alma  Venus  genUrix^  and  the 
emotions  she  creates,  and  the  rites 
over  which  she  presides;  in  other 
phraseolo^,  and  that  the  phrase- 
ology of  Mr.  Ford,  the  author  of  the 
Hand-Book  of  Spain,  with  a  sort  of 
Mariolatry,  such  as  prevails  at  Seville 
during  the  burning  estro  of  the  lecH' 
stemia  and  the  accom^ying  high 
festivities,  which,  as  agam  we  lawyers 
would  say,  have  all  the  realism  of  our 
Methodists*  love-feasts,  with  an  unc- 
tion of  more  grace,  and  a  touch  less  of 
coarse  hypocrisy.  Again,  in  Charles 
Fox*s  song  much  renowned,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  glorious  of  its  class 
ancient  or  modem,  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  tremendous  commotion 
in  England,  penetrating  even  to  the 
bosoms  of  the  best-regulated  families, 
and  the  chastest  and  chariest  of 
boarding-schools,  on  the  arrival  in 
this  country  of  the  first  plenipo- 
tentiary from  that  deposed  potentate 
the  dey  of  Algiers,  whose  wroc^  I 
trust,  the  chivalrous  Abd-el-Kader 
will  yet  avenge  upon  the  Bugeauds 
and  other  Bulgarians  in  brass  of  La 
Jeune  France,  To  say  nothing  about 
the  mania  which  has  recuned  sa 
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frequently  in  the  history  of  Europe 
with  respect  to  religious  creeds, — a 
mania  wnich  always  has,  in  its  ex- 
cess, eventuated  in  what  my  friend 
Esquirol  styles  monomanie  homicide, 
when  the  genuine  fanatic  seeks  to  pu- 
rify and  save  his  victim  by  "  the  wip- 
tismofblood.'*  There  has  been  amon^ 
notorious  manias  a  tulip  mania,  and 
Law's  mania,  i.e.  the  mania  created 
by  the  adventurer  Law,  and  pro- 
bably shared  in  by  him, —  for,  if 
I  recollect  rightly,  he  personally 
made  nothing  of  the  endemic  in- 
sanity; and  this  comes  nearer  to 
what  I  propose  to  write  about  than 
any  other  popular  delusion  that  has 
ever  yet  prevailed,  and  therefore  I 
shall  pause  for  a  moment  to  look  at 
it.  And  yet  why  ?  "  The  system,** 
and  all  concerning  it,  is  well  known 
generally ;  and  the  person  who  may 
nappen  to  be  now  ignorant  of  it  may 
find  ample  information  on  referring 
to  Mr.  ^fackay^s  curious  book  on 
Popular  Delusions.  The  reader  will 
there  find  that  the  endemical  mad- 
ness about  Law's  system  more  nearly 
resembled  in  its  general  and  peculiar 
features,  and  in  its  magnitude  and 
its  intensity,  the  railway  mania  that 
has  prevuled  in  these  kingdoms 
during  the  current  year  than  any 
other  mania  which  history  records. 
In  both  cases  the  whole  population, 
young  and  old,  male  and  female, 
rich  and  poor,  honest  and  dishonest, 
lofty  and  lowly,  as  it  were  by  com- 
mon consent  and  mutual  compact, 
went  mad  together.  Nay,  more, 
saving  in  exceptions  little  more  nu- 
merous than  to  serve  to  strengthen 
the  general  rule,  the  sordid  desire, 
the  rabid  thirst  for  gain,  reduced  all 
intellects  to  a  level, — the  loftiest 
went  grovelling  with  the  meanes^ — 
and  aU  persons  alike,  in  their  blind 
and  burning  eagerness  to  grasp  a 
fortune  on  the  instant,  seemed  inca- 
^ble  of  prudence  or  calculation. 
The  desperate  recklessness  with 
which  knaves  as  well  as  fools  flimg 
themselves  into  speculation  had  no 
parallel,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Indian  fanatics  that  lay  themselves 
prostrate  to  be  crushed  by  the  car  of 
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the  idol.  I  repeat,  the  very  knaves 
lost  their  wits,  and  forgot  their  cun- 
ning, in  the  universal  intoxication; 
for,  not  content  with  winning  in  the 
first  instance  more  than  they  could 
a  short  time  previous  have  well 
imagined,  they  continued  to  gamble 
on  until  they  dther  lost  all  their  ill- 
{^t  gains,  or  brought  themselves 
mto  a  position  where  they  are  sure  to 
lose  them,  and  to  remain  overwhelmed 
with  liabilities  besides.  On  the 
bursting  of  Law's  bubble -system 
hundreos  of  families  were  r^uced 
from  affluence  to  beggary,  and  there 
was  well-nigh  a  complete  upset  of 
society,  so  gaieral  was  the  change  of 
position,  so  thorough  the  ruin  of  the 
victims.  With  us  in  these  countries 
"  bad  has  begun,"  but  "worse**  in- 
evitably remains  behind,*^  and  com- 
ing events,  fearful  to  contemplate, 
"  cast  their  shadows  before.**  If  it 
were  only  the  dishonest  speculators 
and  the  mere  adventurers — the  stags 
as  they  are  called — who  were  doom^ 
to  suner,  honest  men  would  rejoice. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  stag- 
directors,  and  attorneys,  and  en- 
gineers, and  standing  counsel  swept 
away  from  the  face  of  society ;  for  it 
would  be  a  purification  aroently  to 
be  desired.  But,  unfortunately, 
whenever  there  has  been  a  national 
delusion,  and  people  are  suddenly 
and  violently  roused  from  their  fond 
imaginations, — when  tiie  fairy  oint- 
ment which  converted  every  ordloAry 
object  into  glittering  gold  and  spark- 
ling diamonds  has  ^n  rubbed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  mortal,  and  he  is  dis- 
enchanted, and  every  thinff,  now  that 
the  power  of  the  elfin  king  nas  ceased, 
and  there  is  no  more  glamour,  re- 
sumes its  dd,  plain,  coarse  appear- 
ance,— there  is  sure  to  be  a  vast 
amoimt  of  undeserved  calamity.  And, 
to  make  it  more  deplorable,  it  ftula 
not  to  be  increased  and  enhanced  by 
the  fearful  reaction  that  attends  a 


And,  again,  there  be  others  ^o  are 
sUly  enough  or  dishonest  enough, 
for  some  sordid  personal  purpose  or 
other,  to  denounce  the  system  of 
railways  generally ;  because  fools 
and  knaves  have  chosen  to  make  it 
the  medium  for  their  insane  gambling 
operations.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
confound  the  enrstem  with  the  m(m- 
strous,  the  weU-nigh  inconceivable 
and  incomprehensible,  abuse  of  it 
that  has  taken  place.  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  it  appears,  is  eoUeotiiig,  ibr  tlie 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  pro- 
snectuses,  maps,  plans,  sections,  and 
all  documents  relating  to  the  railway 
pnyects  of  the  year  1845.  A  Strang 
collection,  or  one  more  humiliating: 
to  the  intellect  and  common-sense  <u 
the  most  civilised  nation  of  the  world 
in  this  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make.  The 
dark  and  dmd  stains  that  blacken 
eveiy  page  in  a  collection  of  books 
and  pwers  on  witchcraft  and  its  ap- 
palling nistoiy  will  not  be  there,  but 
abundant  evidence  there  will  be  of 
fraud  and  foUy  scarcely  conceivable  ; 
and  it  will  be  clear  that  in  enlight- 
ened England  there  is  an  amount  of 
credulity  as  ludicrous  in  fact,  if  not 
as  dread  in  its  oonsequenees,  as  existed 
in  the  dark  ages,  wnen  mankind  be- 
lieved that  aid  women  could  ride 
through  the  air  on  broomsticks,  and 
that  the  feeblest  and  the  most  miser- 
able of  human  beings  could  exerdse 
pcortentous  power  over  the  dements. 
The  Timesy  however,  of  the  17th  of 
November  has  published  a  document 
which,  for  all  practical  porposee,  will 
save  the  world  the  trouble  of  I^^er- 
ring  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis*8  voluminous 
collection  of  papers  relating  to  BaO- 
wav  projects.  It  is  a  synopms  of  the 
railway  mterest  of  the  United  King- 
dom; and,  regard  it  in  what  li^ 
soever  we  may,  it  certainly  does  dis- 
close some  startling  facts, —  facts  so 
startling,  that  it  requires  an  effort  of 
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or  is  now  in  yogf.  ladadbg  ^ 
•eMioii  of  1845,  there  ha?*  bsen  rather 
■MMTtt  than  four  hundrad  railway  acts,  re- 
lating to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
railways,  some  of  which  have  never  been 
completed.  We  have  all  the  figures  be- 
fore us,  but  prefer  round  num£»rs,  from 
the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween integral  railways  and  mere  supple- 
mentary  portions  of  fine.  Of  these  near 
a  hundred  new  railwa^rs  were  authorised 
by  the  last  session,  which  did  three  times 
as  maeh  as  any  one  aassion  before.  Only 
fbrty-seireo  hues  wera  actually  completed 
firoa  1823  to  the  end  of  1844.  Passing 
from  the  number  of  railways  to  their  cost, 
the  aggregate  sum  which  j^liament  has 
em^wered  companies  to  raise,  whether  as 
capiul  or  by  loan,  is  1 54,7 1 6,937/.  This 
includes  the  earlier  and  ruder  description 
of  railways  constructed  for  the  carrii^e  of 
coals  and  ore  from  1801  to  18€d.  It  also 
includes  therelinquished  lines.  The  forty- 
saren  hass  completed  fVom  1 833  to  the  end 
ofl844cost70,680,877<.  The  quantity  of 
railways  now  in  progreas  will,  perhaps, 
snrpriae  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not 
faoiiliar  with  these  ofUn-quoted  figures. 
They  are  in  number  118,  tkeir  sggregate 
mileage  is  3543,  and  their  estimated 
cost,  or  at  least  the  whole  sum  which 
there  has  been  g^nted  authority  to  raise, 
is  67,359,3«5/.  By  adding,  therefore,  to 
the  actual  cost  of  all  the  completed  lines 
tbe  estimated  cost  of  all  lines  now  in 
progress,  we  anira  at  the  aggregate  ca- 
pital of  oar  preseat  railway  nndertakinr, 
vis.  138,040,f(»i." 

As  to  the  projected  railways,  The 
Times  observes, — 

"  Here  we  hare  14t8  railways,  with 
an  estimsted  capital  of  701,f43,f08/., 
wkh  a  deposit  of  49,592,8161.  Take 
away  140,000,000/.  for  railways  oass- 
pletad,  or  in  progress,  aiclude  the  most 
extravagantitems,suohastba40,000,000t 
for  *  Cooke's  National,'  and  divide  the 
remainder  by  ten  ;~can  we  add  a  tenth 
of  the  vast  remainder  l—caa  we  add 
50,000,000/.  to  the  railway  speculation 
we  are  already  irretrieyably  embarked 
in!" 

WithoQt  entering  on  the  finandiU 
question  for  the  present,  I  pn^)ose  to 
flvy  a  word  or  two  of  those  projects. 
If  the  whole  1428  raOwmjs  conld  be 
mmde,  the  result  woald  not  alone  be 
ttdieu,  indeed,  for  ever  to  the  noble 
English  sport  of  ibx-hunting,  but, 
moreover,  it  would  not  be  a  very 
ntTODf  example  of  what  the  brannng 
Spaniards  call  ptmdtravion,  in  figu- 
rative speeeh,  to  say  that  this  net* 
work  of  railways  would  not  lem  • 


field  in  En^^aad  as  big  as  a  poekei- 
handkerchief.  Bnt  tht  whok  nnm* 
her  of  lines  could  not  be  made ;  and 
it  never  was  intended,  even  by  the 
piojeetors  of  a  eonsiderable  number 
of  them,  that  they  should  be  made. 
Numbers  of  lines  were,  in  the  cant 
phrase  of  the  day,  ^^bronght  out** 
ibr  the  mere  puipose  of  patting 
monej  into  the  pockets  of  some  spe- 
enlative  attorney,  and  a  certain  num* 
her  ofttags^  w^m  he  put  upon  the 
provisioiml  committee.  This  attorney 
and  his  confederates  never  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  brining 
their  project  before  parliament.  The 
attorney,  probably,  could,  in  hard 
cash,  command  no  more  than  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  pounds,  and  this  is  a 
larger  capital  than  many  of  them 
ponessed  on  starting  a  high-sound* 
m^  project.   Probably  he  increased 
this  by   catching  a  flat  or  two  ;**  and 
Uiis  during  the  prevalence  and  height 
of  the  rauway  fever  was  not  at  all 
difficult  Some  poor  youth  from  the 
country,  with  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  come  to  Lon- 
don to  seek  employment,  would  be 
glad  to  lend  his  money  to  the  com- 
pany (le,  to  the  attorney) !  on  bdns 
appointed  provisional  secretary,  and 
having  *^ai»  horumrtMe  undereiand' 
n^*"  with  the  albresaid  attorney  on 
the  part  of  the  company  (yet  to  be, 
or  not  to  be,  as  it  may  happen,  for 
that  is  the  question^ ;  that  on  com- 
jdete  registration  or  the  same,  he  is 
to  be  aj^inted  secretary,  aiKl  that 
the  directors  are  to  use  their  best 
exertions  to  procure  him  a  permanent 
salary  of  400^  or  500/.  a-year.  The 
generous  attorney  is  not  particular  as 
to  amount.   Or,  perhaps  some  cleric 
in  some  public  office  takes  a  fancy, 
like  the  dog's-meat-man  in  Leeches 
caricature,  to  go  into  the  Director- 
line,  and  he  has  a  hundred  to  lend, 
on  the  promise  that  it  is  to  be  repaid 
out  of  the  first  deposits,  together  with 
the  considerable  aggregate  (ji  monies 
due  for  his  valuable  attendances.  Or, 
perhaps,  there  is  some  gentlemau  oi 
the  bar,  with  a  little  money  and  no 
braina— a  deep  oonsdousness  of  the 
dignity  of  our  profession,  and  an 
equal  consciousness,  which  practically 
controls  his  actions,  of  his  own  per- 
sonal^ieanness ;  and  he  is  eztremdy 
anxious  to  become  a  member  of  thie 
parliamentary  bar-— it  is  so  genteel ! 
and  to  get  parliamentary  practice— it 
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ifl  to  loentivel  He  is  painfiilly 
aware  that  it  is  vain  to  tiy  t^ 
avenues  afforded  by  election  cases,  or 
appeals,  or  private  bills  affecting  pro- 
perty, for  (we  take  the  case)  he  has 
not  powerral  pariiamentary  mfluence 
through  his  connexions  which  would 
force  him  on  a  particular  com- 
mittee, or  committees,  where  he  sits 
like  an  Homeric  hero,  mute  in  si- 
lence ;  and,  sooth  to  sav,  it  is  neoes* 
sary,  moreover,  in  all  these  branches 
of  practice,  that,  for  decency*s  sake, 
it  should  appear  that  a  man  employed 
twice  does  know  a  little  law, — and  he 
knows  none.  Well,  still  under 
these  circumstances,  he  holds,  and 
not  without  'apparent  reason,  that 
praetioe  in  railway  bills  is  open  to 
nim.  It  is  true  that  science  has 
something  to  do  with  railwa3rs,  and 
he  does  not  know  the  mathematical 
difference  between  a  square  and  a 
circle.  But  what  of  that  ?  quoth  he 
unto  himself;  no  more  does  Ser- 
jeant A.,  who,  nevertheless,  has  had 
practice;  or  Serjeant  B.,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  touters,  has  retainers 
(the  fear  of  his  abduction  by  divers 
interests  and  parties  being  so  immi- 
mmt  that  it  was  necessary  forthwith 
to  bring  his  vagrant  genius  to  anchor 
on  the  particuhur  bill,  and  to  secure 
it  by  a  fee  so  heavy  that  it  could  not 
swing  iVom  its  moorings) ;  or  Ser- 
jeant C,  who  has  spent  his  six  or 
seven  hundred  pounds  to  become  a 
sergeant  and  mount  the  patch  and 
badge,  upon  the  top  of  his  wig,  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  get  railway  busi- 
neas  as  a  leader^  which  he  feels  it 
would  have  been  preposterous  for 
him  to  expect  as  a  working  ju- 
nior. Few  of  these  men  anow 
any  thing  of  science  in  general,  or 
engineering  in  particular.  They  are 
unable  to  eliminate  a  simple  quadratic 
equation,  they  know  not  the  actual 
difference  between  a  railway  chair 
and  a  tavern  bench.  Our  aspirant 
for  parliamentary  practice  is  no  worse 
off  than  these  men.  They  aet  on,  or 
expect  to  get  on,  very  well  without 
knowledge  of  any  kind ;  why  should 
not  he?  The  obvious  conclusion 
when  men  without  knowledge  have 

got  and  kept  practice  in  railway 
usiness,  is  that  knowledge  in  this 
particular  branch  of  practice  is  useless. 
Why  then  should  he  hesitate  about 
pushing  himself  into  the  parliament- 
•ry  "  But  how  is  he  to  do 


it  f  FtohMj  he  has  not  the  numey 
to  buy  the  coif  and  assume  the  robes 
of  a  Serjeant  —  once  a  most  learned 
servant  and  high  dignitary  of  the 
law— perhaps  he  is  ashamed  to  ask 
for*  the  rank,  not  having  bawled  or 
brawled  at  the  Old  BaUey  or  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy ;  no  matt^,  he 
has  a  cool  hundred  or  twoi,  and  he 
has  a  fHend  a  stodL-broko*  who  has 
hosts  of  friends  among  the  snecnla- 
tive  attorneys,  and  is  huid-and-glove 
with  all  the  directmal  stags  —  the 
stags  of  Ten,  of  Iiondon;  and  this 
firiend,  with  the  greatest  ease  in  life, 
gets  him  appointed,  published,  and 
placarded  as  standing  counsel  to  this, 
that,  or  the  other  company,  on  con- 
dition of  his  lendiuj?  the  hundred 
or  two  to  work  the  specula- 
tion in  the  first  instance.  Now,  then, 
with  the  assistance  of  secretary,  di- 
rector, or  standing  counsel,  and,  per- 
haps, with  the  aid  of  all  three,  the 
attorney  launches  his  bark  on  the 
ocean  of  speculation,  intending,  how- 
ever, like  the  ancient  mariners,  to 
make  only  a  coasting  voyage,  and  to 
keep  contmually  putting  into  eveiy 
port  that  offers  succour  or  shelter. 

The  first  process  is  to  register  the 
project  at  tne  r^stration-office,  in 
Serjeant's -Inn,  Fleet  Street;  and 
this  costs  in  fees  about  twelve  pounds, 
money  down,  for  the  office  gives  no 
credit.  This  to  the  person  roister- 
ing is  a  perfectly  idle  and  usdess 
ceremonj^,  for  the  redstration  gives 
the  individual  no  exclusive  right  or 
property  in  his  project.  SooMetimes 
the  attorney  registers  in  his  own 
name,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
name  of  the  projector,  and  what  is 
he?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  ad- 
venturer, and  a  pauper — ^poor  as  one 
of  the  alchemists  of  old,  but  without 
his  weird  knowledge  and  his  sincere 
enthusiasm.  His  stock  in  trade  is  in 
many  instances  no  more  than  a 
skeleton  map,  without  a  scale — one 
of  those  issued  by  the  niilway  de- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
with  its  Beports— or  one  of  those 
put  forth  with  a  prospectus  by  ex- 
isting companies.  This  is  if  the  pro- 
ject IS  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  Great 
Britain,  or  Ireland.  If  some  colony 
of  our  own,  however,  is  to  be  fa- 
voured, or  some  foreign  nation  is  to 
be  favoured,  then  the  material  wiU 
consist  of  some  twopenny  map  of  the 
IsIiukI  or  region.  The  public-hooie 
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which  the  prcqeetor  ftecmentA,  sap- 
plies  pen  and  mk ;  and  lo  I  the  line 
is  laid  down,  and  submitted  to  the 
speculatiye  attorney.  This  great  pub- 
lic benefactor  has  fixed  his  eye  upon 
some  two  places,  between  which,  in 
some  one  particular  direction,  no 
railway  actually  runs,  or  between 
which,  perhaps,  no  rational  railway 
could  be  constructed,  and  he  accord- 
ingly draws  a  nice  straight  line  along 
the  paper,  which  will  allow  some 
white  or  blank  space  on  either  side, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  This  is  no 
fanciful  case:  hundreds  of  railways 
have  been  projected  in  this  manner, 
and  the  scneme  based  upon  them, 
carried  on  to  a  certain  sti^  and  to 
the  large  pirofit  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  it.  In  hundreds  of  in- 
stances the  projector  never  saw  the 
country  through  which  the  line  was 
to  run,  never  saw  a  proper  map  of 
it,  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it. 
Between  his  termini,  mountains,  ri- 
vers, lakes,  ravines,  might  intervene ; 
the  railway,  perhaps,  could  not  be 
constructed  for  100,000^  a-mile.  But 
what  of  that  ?  he  pointed  out  an  ex- 
cellent direct  line  of  railway  on  the 
skeleton  map ;  it  was  the  business  of 
other  people  to  make  it,  to  realise 
his  bright  imagination.  As  to  en- 
gineering difficulties,  they  were  for 
the  consideration  of  the  engineer; 
as  for  cost,  that  concerned  the  con- 
tractor, if  such  an  individual,  indeed, 
could  be  discovered  in  rerum  wxtura. 
When  the  lines  were  proposed  to  be 
constructed  on  British  CTound,  there 
was  a  test  to  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
ject, which  would  at  once  sug^^t 
itself  to  any  sensible  or  honest  attor- 
ney. But  certainly  there  were  some 
attorneys  the  reverse  of  honest ;  and 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  endemic 
ndlway  mania,  a  great  number  of 
them  who  were  not  sane.  The  low- 
est and  meanest  of  the  dass — the 
bill  discounters,  who  are  the  sole  ar- 
^eers  of  their  own  business — ^the 
blackest  and  most  unscrupulous  of 
low  practitioners,  were  soaed  with 
the  noble  ambition  of  bringing  out 
lines**  for  themselves;  and  utterly 
ignorant  of  railmys,  and  all  con- 
nected with  them,  absolutely  unac- 
quainted with  the  law  of  parliament, 
scarcely  consdous  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  thing  as  the  standing  orders, 
perfectly  unaware  of  the  duties  th^ 
undertook  to  discharge,  and  the  h- 


abilities  they  would  have  to  incur, 
did,  in  thdr  blind  and  rabid  avarid- 
ousness,  catch  at  almost  any  bait  that 
was  presented  to  them;  and  never 
thought  of  submitting  the  scheme  to 
any,  even  the  most  obvious  test,  or 
inquiry,  as  to  its  feasibility.  This 
was  at  home.  If  the  line  was  to  be 
foreign  or  colonial,  they  adopted  it 
in  aU  the  plenitude  of  blissful  and 
confiding  ignorance,  and  with  the 
comfortable  belief  that  that  igno- 
rance was  fully  shared  with  &em 
by  the  mass  of  the  public.  Hence 
the  solemn  enunciation  of  schemes 
so  preposterous  that  they  would 
have  disgraced  Bedlam;  long  rail- 
ways on  Continents  which  xmllions 
upon  millions  would  not  serve  to 
midce,  and  which  would  not,  if  made, 
command  traffic  enough  in  goods  and 
passengers  to  pay  for  greasing  the 
wheds  of  the  locomotives;  short 
railways  in  islands  and  elsewhere,  the 
cost  01  which  would  exceed  the  whole 
rental  and  revenue  of  the  territory 
for  half  a  centur]^ ;  railways  four  or 
five  miles  long,  which  a  donxey  would 
canter  over  in  half  an  hour  with  a 
stray  passenger;  and,  as  touching 
the  traffic  in  goods,  with  nothing  to 
fetch  from  one  end  of  the  line,  and 
nothing  to  carry  to  the  other.  In 
one  word,  there  was  no  scheme  too 
absurd  for  one  of  this  class  of  specu- 
lating attorneys  to  adopt ;  for  there 
was  none  that  he  did  not  fondly  hope 
might,  by  successful  legerdemain, 
^  brouj^ht  out  at  a  premium,''  to 
say  nothmg  of  the  huge  costs  and 
charges  he  antidpated,  and  other  con- 
tingent advantages  for  self  and  associ- 
ates, or,  more  properly  to  speak,  ac- 
complices. In  &ct, he  thought  the  gul- 
libility of  the  pubUc  was  unbounded, 
and,  K>r  a  considerable  period,  in  very 
many  instances  the  results  justified 
the  belief.  But  now,  even  as  I  write, 
a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
these  persons'  dream,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  have  not  alone  been  com- 
pelled to  disgorge  their  ill-got  ffunst 
but  have  even  been  bit  hard  into 
the  bargain;  and  thus  metamor- 
phosed by  a  process  pleasant  to  con- 
template from  the  proud  state  of 
antlered  stags  into  the  pitiable  con- 
dition of  lame  ducks.  Well,  the  pro- 
ject registered,  the  next  and  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  procure  a  pro- 
visional committee ;  in  the  technical 
language,  to  get  somegood  names." 
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This,  fii  a  bubble  schetne  sueh 
as  I  am  now  contemplating,  for  tbe 
"bringmg  out"  of  which  some  low 
attorney  "  finds  the  money,"  is  no 
easy  matter.  Fiiftt,  his  own  name 
appended  to  a  prosnectus,  secures  the 
condemnation  of  tne  project  in  the 
minds  of  all  men  who  know  him, 
indeed  of  all  men  who  know  town. 
But  thou^  aware  that  his  name  is 
unsaYoury  and  likely  to  damage  the 
affhir  by  the  potency  of  its  odour, 
and  80  much  diminisn  his  chance  of 
a  successful  raid  upon  the  public,  yet 
his  yanity  is  stronger  than  his  pru- 
dence and  his  avarice.  He  cannot 
forego  the  delight  of  figuring  in  the 
newspapers  as  a  parliamentary  so- 
licitor, infinitely  as  it  increases  the 
difRcnlty  of  getting  up  a  committee* 
He,  of  course,  writes  to  the  M.P.S  for 
the  distrk^  to  be  benefited  by  the 
railway ;  some  of  them  may,  perhaps, 
be  strangers  alike  to  the  character  of 
their  correspondent  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  through  which  the 
line  is  to  proceed,  (me  or  more  of 
these  may  suffer  themselves  to  be 
caught  from  a  desire  to  gratify  their 
constituents,  and  this  is  a  g^reat  catch. 
Again,  some  seedy  or  speculative 
country  gentlemen  may  lend  their 
names  from  a  desire  to  share  in  the 
benefits  anticipated;  but  not  many 
of  these  are  to  be  had,  and  when 
crimped  it  is  generally  effected  by 
the  local  agent.  Our  attorney  may 
also  "  get  a  good  name  or  two 
through  the  influence  of  some  em- 
barrassed gentleman  with  whom  he 
has  had  bOl  transacticms,  but  who  is 
well  connected,  and  him  he  pays  or 
allows  so  much  per  head  to  for  every 
director  he  bags.  But  still  this  is 
not  enough.  The  list  must  be  filled 
up  with  stags,  twenty  or  thirty  of 
wnom  are  to  be  had  of  all  degrees  of 
rank;  and  when  without  title  or 
official  style,  with  addresses  in  good 
streets  bm  quarters,  at  a  moments 
warning,  upon  "  a  proper  gentle- 
manly understandinsr.     Some  names 


intmA  In  the  ]nt>jee(i  beyond  telf- 
interest  in  availing  themselves  of  their 
position  to  make  money.  They  have 
not  A  ftot  of  land  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood  of  any  of  the  Hues  whose  des- 
^nies  they  preside  over ;  they  do  not 
intend  to  invegt  one  farthing  in  thera ; 
they  do  not  mean  to  take  any  active 
part  in  the  management,  except  when 
the  division  of  reserved  Glares  takes 
place,  or  the  market  is  to  be  r^ged. 
They  lend  their  names  to  a  greater 
number  of  schemes  than  they  cooM 
possibly  attend  to,  even  if  they  wwe 
so  disposed ;  and  in  thus  lending  ^ 
sano^n  of  their  supjport,  when  thqr 
happen  to  be  men  m  rank  and  gene- 
ral respectability,  they  are  perpe- 
tuating a  gross  moral  iraud  upon  tbt 
public.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  the 
worst  species  of  stags,  because  they 
are  the  most  mischievous.  It  niKfat 
not  be  safe  to  enter  into  partie^n 
touching  individuals  of  this  class. 
There  are  some  names,  however, 
which  have  been  so  constantly  pub- 
lished in  all  manner  of  schemes,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  that  it  were 
needless  to  repeat  them  here  for  tibe 
purpose  of  holding  up  their  owners 
to  reprobation.  I  will  content  my- 
self with  a  quotation  from  a  French 
newspaper.  Speaking  genmlly  of 
stag-directors,  Le  Sieck  observes  :  — 

"  Taking  at  bmrd  tke  list  of  tha  mem- 
hen  fonning  tbe  provisional  directioa  of 
twenty-tbree  companie*,  one  man  wm 
discovered  who  belonged  to  twon^-tbroe 
of  them  ;  two,  each  of  whom  figured  on 
nineteen  companies ;  three  who  bad  given 
their  names  to  seventeen  companies; 
fourteen  who  belonged  to  fourteen  com. 
panies ;  twenty-two  to  ten  ;  twentj. 
three  to  eight ;  and  twenty-nine  to  sevea. 
Theso  twentj^thne  proviaioaal  conuBit- 
tees  divided  35f  ,800  shares  at  the  nteof 
2800  a  piece.  Now  only  aappoaing  11 
profit  oa  each  sbarcj  the  premuuii  woald 
be  71,680  francs;  and  ikie,  for  tbeir 
participation  in  undertakings  of  five  per 
cent,  win  never  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution.** 
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tended  to  be  earned  into  effisct  and 
mnst  ultimately  succeed.  While, 
however,  one  condemns  the  knavery 
of  those  who  profited  by  the  prev.ail- 
ing  mania,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
words  sufficiently  strong  adequately 
to  describe  and  denounce  the  extreme 
folly  of  the  multitude.  It  is  true 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred 
might  not  have  been  able  to  judge  of 
the  character  and  quality  of  a  railway 
by  looking  at  an  Ordnance^map,  and 
applying  to  the  examination  of  the 
hne  those  few  plain  rules  known  to 
every  bod^  who  has  taken  an  en- 
lightened mterest  in  rtulways.  It  is 
likewise  true  that,  probably,  not  one 
speculator  in  a  thousand  took  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
railwajr  was  feasible  in  an  eneineer- 
ing  ptunt  of  view,  or  capable  ef  yield- 
ing %  ffood  return  for  tne  money  ex- 
pended when  constructed;  for  not 
one  in  a  thousand  intended  to  mvest 
his  monejr,  his  object  being  simply  to 
gamble  with  it.  But  there  were  two 
tests  that  any  man  in  his  senses  was 
bound  to  apply,  and  a  third  test  with 
respect  to  all  forei^  and  colonial 
railways,  and  this  bdbre  he  ventured 
to  pay  one  shilling  of  deposit.  First, 
he  should  ascertain  thecharacter  borne 
by  the  attorney ;  if  that  be  bad, 
or  indifferent.  Or  doubtful,  he  may 
be  certain  the  scheme  will  never  find 
its  way  before  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, and  equally  certain  that  he 
will  lose  the  wnole  or  a  large  portion 
of  whatever  he  may  deposit.  To 
bring  a  rsdlwav  project,  even  for  a 
short  line,  before  parliament  costs 
twelve  or  thirteen  tnousand  pounds, 
and  this  is  a  lar^r  amount  than  ever 
fbund  its  way  mto  the  coffers  of  a 
concern  in  which  the  attorney  was 
bod,  or  indifferent,  or  doubtnil  cha- 
racter ;  for  the  constitution  of  the 
provisional  committee  depends  mainly 
upon  the  attorney,  and  you  are 
pretty  right  in  always  estimating  the 
character  of  this  body  by  th£k  of 
him  who  is  practically  its  creator. 
Secondly,  a  man  shouM  look  to  the 
character  of  the  provisional  com- 
mittee, and  especially  to  those  whose 
addresses  are  in  London,  for  out  of 
them  will  be  made  the  managing 
committee.  A  very  little  inquiry, 
or  even  the  use  of  the  London  Di- 
rectory j  would  enable  a  person  pretty 
well  to  satisQr  himself.  Well,  if  he 
finds  that  the  mt^ority,  or  a  large 


proportion  of  them,  are  old  stajra, 
or  idlers  upon  town;  half-pay  (A- 
cers — Britiiui,  Indian,  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese ;  briefless  barristers,  and  the 
like,  or  men  who  have  a  business  of 
their  own  to  attend  to,  which  they 
must  neglect  or  abandon  to  devote, 
of  course  more  profitably,  their  time 
to  raHways,  of  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  know  noUiin^.  Surely, 
I  say,  if  a  man  finds  tms,  he  may 
rest  quite  satisfied  that  something 
amounting  in  the  result  to  a  swindle 
on  the  depositors  is  contemplated  and 
will  button  up  his  breeches-pocket 
accordingly.  Then  with  r^^ird  to 
lines  out  of  Great  Britain — Sues  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  this, 
that,  and  the  other  idand  in  either 
hemisphere  —  lines  through  jungle, 
for  the  amazement  or  amusement  of 
tigers — and  lines  through  primeval 
forests  for  elephants  to  dance  sara- 
bands upon;  lines  in  Spain  analo- 
gous in  character  to  the  chateaux  of 
the  same  romantic  country.  Surely, 
if  any  rational  human  b^ng  wanted 
to  speculate  in  any  project  of  this 
sort  without  the  certainty  of  beinff, 
sooner  or  later,  swindled,  he  would 
ascertain  fi;enerally  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  the  state  of  the 
population,  the  nature  of  the  go- 
vernment, &C.,  and  so  judge  whether 
a  railway  was  feasible  as  a  commer- 
cial speculation;  whether  it  could  be 
made  at  a  moderate  cost  through  the 
country ;  whether  the  country  was  in 
a  sufficiently  advanced  state  of  civi* 
lisation  and  prosperity  to  require 
such  a  mode  of  intercommunication ; 
and  lastly,  whether  there  was  traffic 
and  travelling  enough  in  the  region 
to  support  it,  and  whether,  even  if 
there  were,  the  foreign  speculator 
would  not  be  defraudol  of  his  gains 
by  the  injustice  and  bad  faith  of  the 
government  or  the  violence  of  the 
people.  That  this  has  not  been  done 
by  the  vast  multitude  of  speculate 
in  foreign  lines  is  plain  enough,  fior 
if  it  had,  none  of  those  fantastic  ones 
in  distant  re^ons  would  have  had  a 
single  subscnber.  That  it  ou^ht  to 
have  been  done  is  a  fact  self-evident ; 
that  it  miffht  be  easily  done,  I  will 
turn  out  of  my  way  for  a  moment  to 
shew.  I  take  an  example  not  from 
any  lines  ejected  in  our  own  oolo« 
nies  or  on  the  Continent-*-!  take  an 
example  that  lies  ready  to  my  hand. 
In  Spam  there  are  the  foutming 
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mnd  lines  of  railway  projected: — 
Madrid  to  Bilbao ;  Madnd  to  Aviles, 
by  Yalladolid  and  Leon,  by  an  Eng- 
lish company ;  Madrid  to  Barcelona, 
by  Zaragoza  and  Lerida,  by  an 
English  company  ;  Madrid  to  Ali- 
cante, by  a  Spanish  company ;  Ma- 
drid to  Cadiz,  by  an  Ei^lisn  com- 
pany; Madrid  to  Badajoz,  by  an 
English  company.  Minor  and  lateral 
branches  are  also  contemplated  to 
run  from  Merida  to  lasDon  and 
Seville,  from  Barcelona  to  Tortoea 
and  Mataro,  from  Rinosa  to  Santan- 
der,  and  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez. 

Now  I  am  about  to  quote,  after 
stating  these  mere  fetcts,  m>m  Ford*8 
Hand'Booh  of  Spam ;  a  book  which 
ou^ht  to  be  in  every  body's  hand,  for 
it  IS  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
instructive  books  that  was  ever  writ- 
ten.  He  says, — 

"  Most  of  this  is  to  be  effected  by  iron 
and  gold  of  EDsland;  that  fond  and 
foolish  ally,  who  fights  and  pays  for  all. 
As  this  Hand-book  is  solely  destined  for 
the  service  of  Englishmen,  our  specula, 
tors  will  do  well  to  reflect  that  Spain  is  a 
land  which  never  yet  has  been  able  to 
construct  or  support  even  a  sufficient 
number  of  common  roads  or  canals  for  her 
poor  and  passive  commerce  aod  circula- 
tion. The  distances  are  far  too  great  and 
the  traffic  far  too  small,  to  call  yet  for  the 
rail,  while  the  g^logical  formation  of  the 
country  offers  difficulties  which,  if  met 
with  even  in  England,  would  baffle  the 
colossal  science  aod  eztrara^nce  of  our 
first-rtte  engineers.  Spain  is  a  la\id  of 
mountains  which  rise  every  where  in 
Alpine  barriers,  walling  off  province  from 
province,  and  district  from  district. 
The  mighty  cloud-capped  sierras  are 
solid  masses  of  hard  stone,  and  any  tun- 
nels which  ever  perforate  their  ranges 
will  reduce  that  at  Box  to  the  delving  of 
the  poor  mole.  You  might  as  well  oover 
Switserland  and  the  Tyrol  with  a  net- 
work of  level  lines,  as  all  simpletons 
caught  in  the  aforesaid  net  will  soon  dis- 
eover  to  their  cost.   The  outlay  will  be 


local  and  a  fixture  by  nature,  be  hates 
moving  like  a  Turk,  and  has  a  particular 
horror  of  being  hurried  ;  long,  therefore, 
has  an  ambling  mule  here  answered  all 
the  purposes  of  transporting  man  and  his 
goods.  VVho,  again,  is  to  do  the  work, 
even  if  England  will  pay  the  wages? 
The  native,  next  to  disliking  regular, 
sustained  labour  himself,  abhors  seeing 
the  foreigner  toiling  even  in  his  serrice, 
and  wasting  his  gold  and  sinews  in  the 
thankless  task.  The  villagers,  as  tbcy 
always  have  done,  will  rise  against  the 
stranp^^nd  heretic,  who  comee  to  suck 
therweaRi  of  Spain.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, by  the  aid  of  Santiago  and  Bmnel, 
that  the  work  were  possible  aod  was 
completed,  how  is  it  to  be  secured  against 
the  fierce  action  of  the  sun,  and  the  fierce 
violence  of  popular  ignorance  t  The 
first  cholera  that  visits  Spain  will  be 
set  down  as  a  passenger  per  nil  by 
the  dispossessed  muleteer,  who  now  per- 
forms the  fonctiona  of  coach  and  stesai. 
He,  the  arriero,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  finest  classes  in 
Spain.  He  is  the  legitimate  Mannel  of 
tlie  semi-oriental  caravan  system,  and 
will  never  permit  the  bread  to  be  taken 
out  of  his  mouth  by  the  Lutheran  loco- 
motive ;  deprived  of  the  means  of  earn, 
iiig  his  livelihood,  he,  like  the  smuggler, 
will  take  (o  the  road  in  another  line,  and 
both  will  become  either  robbers  or  pa- 
triots. Many,  lofg,  and  lonely,  are  the 
leagues  which  separate  town  from  town 
in  the  wide  deserts  of  thinly. peopled 
Spain,  nor  will  any  preventive-serrioes 
be  sufficient  to  guard  the  rail  against  the 
guerilla  tliat  will  then  be  wiiged.  A 
handful  of  opponents  in  any  cistus-over- 
gprown  waste,  may  at  any  time,  in  fire 
minutes,  break  up  the  road,  stop  the 
train,  rob  the  stoker,  and  bum  the  engines 
in  their  own  fire  ;  particularly  smashing 
the  luggage-train.  What,  again,  has  ever 
been  the  recompense  which  the  foreigner 
has  met  with  from  Spain  but  breach  of 
promise  and  ingratitude?  He  will  be 
toed,  as  in  the  East,  until  the  native 
thinks  that  he  has  mastered  his  arts,  and 
then  he  will  bo  cast  out  and  trodden 
under  foot ;  and  who  then  will  ke^  up 
and  repair  the  costly,  artificial  under- 
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schemes  after  reading  the  simplepass- 
age  we  have  above  quoted  ?  Ijiere 
is  an  infinity  of  projects  equally  lu- 
dicrous with  those  Spanish  ones 
lately  afloat,  and  some  perhaps  now 
afloat ;  but  we  do  not  care  to  touch 
u^n  them,  saving  one,  which  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  most  peculiarly 
and  pre-eminently  ludicrous,  Uiough 
put  forUi  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  it  is  to  connect  a  ^preat  lake, 
which  is  one  of  a  great  cham  of  lakes, 
with  the  sea  by — what  think  you, 
gentle  reader  ? — an  atmospheric  raU" 
way  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long!! 
Surely,  short  as  the  line  is,  the  ab- 
surdity being  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  shortness,  phis  the  violent  and 
pantomioiic  chmgQ  of  element  Tpo- 
pularly  speaking,  touchmg  water)  — 
surely 

"  The  force  of  folly  could  do  further  go  !*' 

But  let  me  turn  back  to  the  psy- 
chology of  the  modtis  operandi  in  these 
schemes.  The  provisional  committee, 
let  us  suppose,  are  snared,  bagged, 
and  publiiuied ;  the  majority,  as  we 
have  seen,  have  come  into  "the  ring" 
for  the  sake  of  the  buck  wheat,  but 
the  ingenuous  public  know  nothing 
of  that  The  next  step  is  to  secure 
the  name  of  a  distinguished  person  as 
a  consulting  engineer — an  engineer 
whom  it  is  never  intended  shall  be 
consulted ;  but  he  is  given  a  retain- 
ing fee,  and  figures  on  the  prospectus 
as  Sir  Somebody  Something,  con- 
sulting engineer.  The  who&  figu- 
rative staff  of  officials,  we  wiU  ima- 
gine, is  complete  throughout  all  its 
ranks,  and  then  comes  the  magnilo- 

auent  prospectus  and  the  appeal  to 
iie  public.  The  nets  are  now  spread. 
Applications  for  shares  rush  m  by 
i^oals ;  and  now  comes  the  anxious 
time  for  the  managing  directors.  If 
any  one  of  them,  being  a  landowner 
on  a  projected  line,  takes  a  real,  si)b- 
stantial,  oond  fide  interest  in  the  spe- 
culation, its  progress,  its  success,  and 
its  continued  good  management,  he 
is  an  exception,  and  a  rare  one,  to  the 
general  rule,  which  is,  that  managing 
directors,  bdng  residents  of  Uie  me- 
tropolis, and  not  at  all  connected 
with  the  towns  to  be  served  or  the 
land  to  be  cut  up,  care  not  one  jot 
about  any  thing  but  their  own  pecu- 
niary interest;  and  to  promote  that 
directly,  to  make,  m  the  kindred 
gambler*8  phrase,  a  ccup^  they  are  at 
yoL.  xxzii.  NO.  cxcn. 


any  time  ready  to  scuttle  and  sink 
the  vessel  under  their  command. 
We  have  arrived  at  this,  however. 
The  Athens  and  Corinth  Railway  is 
now  fiurly  and  fully  ready  to  be 
"brought  out,"  and  the  prospectus 
pledges  itself  that  no  tunnel,  viaduct, 
or  heavy  cutting  or  embankment,  or 
any  other  expensive  work,  will  be 
required ;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
are  no  engineerii^  difficulties;  that 
the  gradients  are  highly  favourable ; 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent stone  and  other  material  along 
the  line:  and  that  the  ovrners  and 
occupiers  of  land  on  the  route  are 
universally  in  fiivour  of  the  project. 
As  to  the  classical  termini  and  im- 
mortal recollections  nothing  need  be 
said.   As  to  the  traffic,  of  course  it  is 
most  valuable  and  peculiar :  figs  and 
sycophants  from  Athens,  brass  and 
thistle-croppers  from  Corinth ;  or  we 
will  take  the  British  line  which,  in 
Bacon*8  felicitous  English  phrase, 
comes  home  to  our  own  business  and 
bosoms, — the  Great  Grand  Junction 
Line  between  Land's  End  and  John 
0*  Groat's  is,  in  a  happy  hour,  about 
"  to  be  brought  out.    And  now  the 
question  is,  how  to  bring  it  out  at  a 
premium.  Various  devices  have  been 
adopted  to  promote  this  consumma- 
tion so  devoutly  wished.   One  of  tlie 
most  ordinary  and  not  the  least  suc- 
oessfiil,  was  to  issue  out  of  the  whole 
amount  of  shares  into  which  you  di- 
vide your  capital  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  public  and  "  reserve" 
the  rest.   The  smallness  of  the  num- 
ber of  shares  allotted  in  the  first 
instance,  or  to  be  procured  in  the 
second  instance  in  the  market,  gives 
a  feverish  interest  in  the  scheme  to 
the  ignorant  speculator,  and  thus 
communicates  to  it  a  fictitious  value. 
Meantime  the  directors  are  at  work 
through  their  own  brokers,  and  the 
brokers  of  their  agents,  and  through 
the  stags,  who  are  the  outsiders  of 
the  gamblmg  ring  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change,  and  those  who  happen  to 
have  any  money,  commission  people 
to  buy  the  shares  in  the  Athens  and 
Corinth,  or  the  Land's  End  and 
John  o'  Groat's  at  a  premium,  and 
those  who  have  not  demand  eagerly 
to  buy  when  they  are  confident  no 
shares  are  to  be  sold.    Thus  the 
project  gets  into  ^ood  repute  in  the 
Stock  Exchange ;  it  gets  to  boiling- 
wat^r  point  there  amongst  the  clean- 
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IfltOFSs  wbose  bcRinM  id  1^  ie  is  to 
do*  that  which  the  philosophie  histo^ 
lian  denounced  emu  tMt^mmpMfar^ 
noi  9pe  nutttqwe  versare ;  and  to  the 
kigli^  point  of  bmling-oii  attongst 
tile  ragsfed  and  unctoons  freqaeaters 
of  Cn^  Court.  Now  is  the  time—' 
Aow  or  never.  It  is  the  moral  of 
the  old  love  sons;  to  which  in  the 
rase  a  quadrille,  the  ladies  of  the 
Md^  under  the  baton  of  M.  Jiidien, 
dance,— 

•*  Tow-row-rowy  f**"^*  7^ 
Take  Paddy  while  he*»  ia  the  humour  ; 

And  that  ia  now  I'' 

The  public  are  in  the  humour. 
The  reserved  shares,  then,  to  quote 
from  the  same  1  jxic  effbsion,^ 

"CometattiAIiagiii, 
iik«  the  boss  in  May,  when  they're 
,  a^awarmiog 

and  the  mariaet  is  waU  ^'ri^^vd;** 
Mid  the  directors^  and  the  attoniey, 
and  the  endne^,  and  the  standing 
eiNMiael,  if  £e  two  last-named  fbnc- 
tkmaries  be  ^  in  it,**  if  they  hme 
had  the  office;'— been  aUowed  pvo- 
portionaily  to  participate,  sack  the 
swag  ;**  and  mn,  Ibr  idl  their  parts, 
the  satlway  may  fp  to  Jericho, 
which,  by-'tile-Hliy,  ia  m  a  bad  district 
isr  engineering  operatlottB.  This  lit^ 
tie  manoeuvre  was  eraditably  per- 
formed by  a  great  ncunbef  of  ma« 
naging  eomaittees^  many  of  which 
oontamed  ^  the  most  hsguly  respect- 
id>le  names;**  for  (alaa,  the  while 
skjk  the  atega)  there  was  «  time' 
when  every  ttiing  war  suce  to  come 
out  at  a  premium.  But  one  board 
of  directors  cUd  the  trick  on-  ir  grand 
scalar  and  in  a  conohisive,  off-hand 
manner,  which  was  beantiftil  aa  an 
eixhibition'    art.  Their  scheme  was 


jeeC.  At  the  Mfeie  find  they,  A  the 
most  upright  add  h^nottraCk  man- 
ner, retnnted  the  whole  amount  of 
the  deposits  to  ail  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  sin  the  deed.  WhaAoould 
befiurer?  Theorigmalshareholdera 
had  nodnnff  to  complain  of-^-thoo^ 
it  is  true,  they  were  not  allowed  the 
chances  to  win  —  but  what  of  that  ? 
they  did  not  lose,  and  that  is  some- 
thing. The  consdentiotn  directors 
violated  not  their  contract  with  them ; 
it  was  only  the  pubGc  that  lost  by 
buying  at  a  fancy  price  an  unreal 
commodity,  and  ^  sarved  them  right  ** 
for  thebr  stupidity  and  cupidity !  So 
flight  the  adroit  cBrectors  and  their 
Hccomplices,  if  the  sentiment,  indeed, 
did  not  get  vocal  utterance  in  the 
snu^  boara-room  or  the  comfiHtable 
family  circle,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pheem  tnor,  serene  and  sniilmff  in 
an  Acropolitan  Aero  -  Ck>rinthian 
gown,  or  a  Land's-End-a-John-o'- 
Grottsian  garment,  with  the  dear 
children  au  m  the  sune  uniform,  to 
expound  the  asgreeate  gratitude  of 
the  fkmily  to  the  gnost  of  the  eva- 
nished project  Engineerii^  diffi- 
culties have  not  been  always  put 
ibrth  as  the  pretext  fbr  consummating 
&e  jobbing  and  putthig  the  ^lecula- 
tive  outsi&r  speedily  out  or  pain : 
but  **  the  changes  have  been  rung 
upon  this  trick ;  upon  the  staple  and 
essence  of  it  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
and  by  committees,  ^  including  names 
of  the  highest  respeetabilty.** 

After  nie  directors  have  arranged 
their  plans  and  the  allotment  has 
commenced  Ae  "  letter  sdHng**  be- 
gins, and  the  mere  stags  then  run  a 
Durst  at  vigorous  business.  Speak- 
ing of  "  letter-sellers'*  generally,  t. 
sefiers  of  the  letters  announcing  snn- 
drily  to  individtifds  that  they  have 
been  allotted  so  many  shares,  the 
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Oocaa^i^ly  he  has  tbo  sharp  dye  and 
Iiooked  chin  of  a  shark ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  he  is  scatcely  ditftingirisfaable  from 
his  bretl^ren  in  other  disreputable  pur* 
suits ;  and  you  might  take  him  for  a  job 
bail,  a  bumbailiff's  follower,  a  hanger-on 
of  the  Insolvents*  Court,  a  broker's  roan, 
or  the  messenger  of  a  debtors'  gaol.  Some 
individuals  of  the  species  are  more  akin 
in  appearance  to  sporting  blackguards, 
and  the  profession  generally  have  a  taste 
for  sporting.  indulge  in  smaHf 

fransactions  on  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger, 
do  not  eschew  skittles,  are  constantly 
ready  to  play  any  game  at  cards,  have  a 
Bet  ever  on  their  tongue ;  and  if  a  stag 
have  hisiiand  in  his  pocket,  he  has  gene- 
rally got  a  greasy  halfpenny  in  it  prepared 
for  tossing  up  and  deciding  some  of  the 
frequent  contests  in  which  bis  veracity  is 
called  in  question.  This,  however,  is  his 
easier  mood  ;  when  sneaking  into  air 
office  as  a  slate  quarry  proprietor,  or 
grdat  railway  capitaKst,  he  has  a  more 
subdued  air,  and  the  clerk  in  his  teens, 
a&d  first  experience  of  railway  business, 
Kstens  to  his  inquiries  with  becoming 
deference,  and  ushers  him  into  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  secretary,  or  sees  him  care- 
fully lay  up  the  letter  of  application  in 
his '<^normous  pocket-pook,  to  which  his 
multifarious  memoranda  are  consigned, 
and  which  contains  a  list  of  all  the  appli- 
cations he  has  under  hand,  entered  sys- 
tematically, with  the  several  names  and 
addresses  made  use  of.  I'be  clerk  little 
thinks  that  the  hulk  in  bis  coat-pockets 
consists  of  several  enormous  bundles  of 
prospectuses,  greasy  outside,  and  bound 
up  with  red  tape.  It  is  netdless  to 
say  that  the  stag  has  long  since  been  in 
the  position  of  haying  no  character  to 
boast  of,  having  gone  through  all  the 
seyeral  stages  of  whitewashing,  remands, 
and  imprisonment  in  Wbitecruss  Street, 
with,  perhaps,  some  experience  of  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  bis  country. 
He  has  a  knowledge  of  business,  for  he 
has  £iiled  in  it ;  and  he  is  disinclined  to 
begin  again,  as  he  is  au  uncertificated 
bankrupt.  He  hates  work,  and  prefers 
misery.  Where  he  lives  no  one  knows. 
His  letters  are  generally  addressed  to  the 
Old  Kent  Road,  but  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  baye  any  residence  at  alt.  His 
mornings  begin  by  carefully  examining 
all  the  daily  papers  at  a  pot-house  or 
cheap  coffee-house,  when  he  makes  copi- 
ous memoranda  of  all  the  places  t6  be  called 
at  for  prospectuses  and  forms  of  applica- 
tion.   He  then  gets  his  letters,  and  if  be 


has  the  godtf  hic^  to  get  any  shares  aT- 
lotted,  he  proceeds  to  s6ll  the  letter 
among  his  brethren,  and  glad  is  he  if  be 
can  take  a  few  shillings  home.-  Besides 
looking  after  prospectuses,  be  occasion- 
ally varies  his  pursuits  by  signing  deeds, 
to  make  up  the  parliamentary  subscrip- 
tion list.  This  he  does  £or  the  consider- 
ation of  perhaps  five  shillings  per  name, 
going  in,  may  be,  with  a  pair  of  specta- 
cles on,  and  signing  the  deed,  and  then 
returning  without  th^  spectacles,  and 
signing  in  some  other  capacity.  A  well- 
known  hotel  and  tavern-keeper  in  Covent 
Garden  is  reputed  to  contract  occasion - 
cdly  for  supplying  these  vagabonds.  With 
such  things,  and  with  the  carrying  out 
schemes  for  plundering  the  small  trades- 
men, and  other  unfortunate  individuals 
having  money,  who  get  dealings  with 
them,  the  stag  passes  the  day,  to  con. 
elude  it,  if  lucky  enough,  in  the  pot- 
house." 

Upon  the  principle  enunciated  by 
old  Juvenal, — 

Cantabit  vacirus  coram  latrone  viator,*' 

I  have  on  several  occasions,  andespe* 
dally  of  late,  gone  into  the  City  to 
look  at  the  stags— stags  all,  from  the 
antlered  monsm^s  of  divers  compa- 
nies who  still  hold  their  etate,  to 
those  who,  in  Shakspearian  phrase, 
were  always  small  deer,  and  I  have 
enjoyed  a  sort  of  Lucianic  psycholo- 

F'cal  (jxtce,  Ix)rd  Brougham)  treat* 
say  nappily  '''' vacuus^''  because  I 
never  had  a  share  in  any  railway  or 
project  in  my  life,  except  in  the  Law 
Fire  Insurance  Society,*  in  which  I 
have  ventnired  to  invest  a  trifle  on 
the  faith  of  a  promise  (though,  by 
the  way,  not  to  me)  from  that 
right  good  fellow,  and  most  learned 
lawyer,  and  most  excellent  scholar, 
the  leglsd  Eratosthenes,  that  he  would 
never  ^in  fire  the  Temple,  and 
herein  I  do  therefore  consider  my- 
self safb  and  not  speculating.  I  can, 
accordingly,  when  I  do  go  into  the 
City,  sing  or  whistle  for  want  of 
thought,  u  e,  the  perplexing  thought 
of  the  settling  day ;  and  I  can  lau^h 
very  pleasantly,  like  one  of  the  im* 
mortal  gods  of  Homer,  livmg  at 
their  ease,  at  certain  of  my  legal  and 


*  This  is  a  society  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  advertised,  or  in  any  way  sought 
popular  support,  or  subjected  itself  in  the  least  degree  to  the  influence  of  stagging, 
and  I  therefore  like  it.  An  intimation  was  given  by  letter  to  the  reputable  members 
of  the  legal  profession  that  such  a  society  had  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
directors  of  the  two  Law  Life  Insurance  companies,  and  that  was  all '  , 
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literary  brethren,  who  once  thought 
they  were  destined  to  achieve  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  Hudson,  but 
now  find  they  have  nothing  left  but 
their  own  hides  and  the  horns  they 
had  assumed  for  the  nonce  (as  the 
heralds  have  it  "  with  a  difference"), 
and  certain  scrip  which  will  never 
prove  half  so  pn^iuctive  as  a  bc^gar- 
man*s  wallet.  To  my  knowledge, 
one  of  these  bears  his  losses  philoso- 
phicallv,  and  tries  to  turn  them  to  a 
profitable  investment  in  respectabi- 
lity, even  as  did  Dogberry.  1  think, 
accordingly,  that  instead  of  being 
designated  as  a  Stag  simple,  he  ought 
to  oe  styled  the  I&lway  Sta^yrite ! 
But  this  is  something  veiy  like  di- 
CTCssion.  To  resume.  Certainly  a  more 
ludicrous  scene  than  that  which  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capel  Court  pre-, 
sented  in  its  congregated  multitude 
and  their  operations,  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine.  It  was  extraordinary, 
too,  how  many  faces  there  were,  of 
which  one,  being  a  man  on  town,  had 
a  consciousness  of  having  seen  be- 
fore. I  went  generally  in  company 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  as 
l^ood  a  guide  as  Fallas  Athena.  He 
IS  secretary  to  a  great  railway  com- 
pany, and  had  made  it  his  business 
to  know  all  the  stags  and  their  his- 
tories. The  varieties  of  the  species 
were  strangely  numerous,  the  ge- 
neral apfiearance  of  the  assemblage 
was  similar  to  that  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  court-yard  of  the 
Fleet  Prison  in  tempore  Pickwick. 
In  truth,  at  the  first  glance  it  looked 
as  if  the  Fleet  had  disgorged  its  old 
inmates,  and  that  thev  nad  been 
transferred  bodily  to  Capel  Court; 
but  on  closer  examination,  in  addition 
to  the  spendthrifts,  scamps,  and 
swindlers  of  all  grades  of  society,  who 
are  the  usual  occupants  of  a  prison, 
one  saw  that  there  were  persons  in* 
eluded  in  the  throng  whom  the  most 


dlers,  and  buffoons,  and  penny-a- 
liners,  who  were  industriously  plying 
Uieir  proper  trade  whilst  carrymg  on 
their  nnandal  operations. 

The  very  able  and  quaint  writer 
from  whom  I  have  already  quoted, 
after  describing  the  stag  proper 
of  Capel  Court,  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe his  mode  of  applying  for 
shares.  This  he  does  in  Sil  kinids  of 
names,  in  all  kinds  of  addresses  from 
town,  from  the  suburbs,  from  the 
country,  with  references  to  fellow  • 
stags,  or  to  the  most  respectable  peo- 
ple, who,  of  course,  are  in  a  blissful 
state  of  ignorance  about  him.  By 
bribing  servants,  or  the  parties  taking 
care  of  a  house,  he  sometimes  gets  a 
really  respectable  address,  but  he  is 
not  particular  in  applying  in  any 
one's  name,  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's downwards.  A  successful 
stratagem  for  a  considerable  time  was 
for  the  stag  to  apply  in  the  name  of  the 
proprietors,  editors,  or  contributors 
to  the  leading  newspapers.  Our  au- 
thor goes  on  to  say, — 

^*  Another  class  of  letter-sellers  con- 
sists of  the  loose  young  men  aboat  town 
of  all  classes,  many  of  them  having  pro- 
perty, means,  or  connexions,  but  reckless 
of  the  consequences,  and  tempted  by  the 
profits.  Man 7  broken<down  and  junior 
physicians  and  barristers  are  among  tbta 
tribe,  and  aUo  half- pay  officers  of  tbe 
army  and  navy. 

Numbers  of  clerks  write  for  sbares, 
and  pretty  generallv  sell  tbe  letten. 
Tradesmen,  also,  if  successful  in  their 
applications,  sell  tlie  letters,  and  many 
men  of  large  property,  and  otherwiae 
highly  respectable,  pursue  this  course.. 
Tradesmen  of  a  speciilatire  tuin,  and 
about  to  fail,  adopt  share -writing  as  a 
subsidiary  resource,  though  with  the  fears 
of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  before  their 
eyes,  which  is  not  very  merciful  to  share* 
gambling. 

"  Servants  write  for  shares  io  ibeir 
masters  names,  and  there  is  a  storv  aflottt 
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Square,  renowned  In  song  and  story. 
But  the  days  of  letter-sdling  are 
nearly  numbered.  On  the  22d  of 
November,  letters  were  fireely  offered, 
and  in  a  large  number,  at  one  penny 
a  piece  per  share  allotted ;  but  there 
were  very,  very  few  buyers.  Well,  the 
manoeuvring  stag-directors,  to  bring 
out  the  line  at  a  premium,  and  of  the 
mere  stags  —  the  meroa  Oraculos  in 
the  letter-selling  line  being  dealt  with, 
we  come  to  the  next  grave  question 
which  occupies  the  anxious  minds  of 
the  directors,  attorneys,  and  their 
associates,  namely,  how  to  get  in  the 
deposits? 

This,  since  the  panic,  has  proved 
a  question  most  perplexing  in  itself, 
and  in  the  succceraful  result  most  dif- 
ficult of  solution.  An  old  stag  of  ten, 
told  me  the  other  day,  that  within  the 
last  week  a  man  who  paid  a  deposit 
would  be  considered  in  the  city  de- 
serving of  a  statue ;  but,  I  must  ad- 
mit, that  when  one  looks  at  the 
statues  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,and  the  Queen, 
(Carew's  Whittington  is  really  a  fine 
work,  though  I  object  to  his  having 
paraded  a  huge  papistical  rosary  and 
cross  at  the  girdle  of  the  thrice 
lord  mayor  of  London,  and  left  out 
our  old  friend  the  cat,  dear  to  our 
memories,  as  the  feline  hero  of  Puss 
in  Boots^  of  the  delightful  romance 
which  Clovis  and  I  r^  together  the 
other  day, — delightful,  though  like 
the  modem  robbers*  romances,  and 
tales  of  thieves,  of  morality  as  doubt- 
ful as  those  unredeemed  pieces  of 
trash), — We  say,  that  when  one  casts 
a  contemptuous  eye  on  the  spoiled 
stones  aforesaid,  called  profanely  sta- 
tues, the  honour  is  of  a  character  so 
apocrypha],  that  a  man  ought  rather 
to  pay  money  to  avoid  it.  The  same 
authority,  whom  I  knew  not  to  be 
able  some  months  ago  to  pay  turn- 
pike for  a  walking-stick,  told  me, 
with  a  theatrical  whine,  that  he  had 
600L  locked  up  in  scrip ;  and  he  at- 
tributed his  undeserved,  and  unex- 
])ectcd  misfortune  as  a  capitalist,  to 
the  thunder  of  the  Times ;  for  the 
prosperity  of  which  he  uttered  an  ori- 
ental prayer,  which  was  not  to  the 
effect  that  its  shadow  should  never 
grow  less,  and  threatened  it  with  all 
the  vengeance  of  outraged  staggery. 
Most  of  the  managers  of  the  new 
schemes  that  were  sound  and  bona 
Jide  have  abandoned  the  notion  of 


getting  in**  their  deposits ;  and  the 
projectors  have  honestly,  seriously, 
if  not  cheerfully,  submitted  to  be  out 
of  pocket  for  the  preliminary  ex- 
penses incurred  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  Smash.  And  this  out-of- 
pocketedness,  as  the  song  has  it, — 

May  be  for  years,  ob,  it  may  be  for 
ever !" 

And  the  look-out  is  not  pleasant  to 
the  parties.  Other  companies,  and 
particularly  some  of  the  foreign  ones, 
are  "trying  the  dodge"  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  ^posit  they  de- 
mand, to  some  few  shillings  per 
share.  This  device  in  many  instances 
is  gross  and  palpable.  It  simply 
means,  we  the  directors,  attorney, 
and  so  forth,  cannot  work  out  this 
scheme,  therefore,  you  little  inno- 
cents, who  in  asking  for  shares  have 
nibbled  at  our  hooks,  but  not  bitten, 
do  come  in,  and  pay  us  enough  to  en- 
able us  to  cover  our  expenses,  and 
divide  something  amongst  ourselves 
for  our  loss  of  time,  and  the  gene- 
rous effort  we  have  made  to  benefit 
the  community. 

"  Goosey,  goosey,  come  and  be  eaten 

This  payment  once  made,  it  is  true 
the  payer  may  be  perfectly  satisfied 
he  will  never  be  called  upon  again, 
and  so  far  his  mmd  will  oe  at  ease, 
and  the  button  of  his  breeches-pocket 
assured  against  the  assault  of"  a  call." 
The  scheme  will  inevitably  be  aban- 
doned. Certainly,  the  maxim  that 
the  first  loss  is  best,  I  consider  a 
sound  one ;  but  a  man,  when  he  has 
the  option,  will  probably  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to 
incur  no  loss  at  all.  And  this  is  the 
question  he  has  to  decide  upon  in 
those  instances,  when  he  has  declined 
to  pay  a  deposit  of  2/.  10«.,  and  is 
coaxed  to  throw  awav  a  deposit  of 
5s.  But  this  matter  of  deposits  starts 
forward  in  another  light.  A  certain 
number  of  shareholders  have  signed 
a  deed,  and,  in  compliance  with  its 
re<iuisitions,  paid  their  money  and 
incurred  the  prescribed  liabilities. 
In  a  case  to  which  I  alluded,  which 
was  only  the  type  of  many,  a  swindle 
is  accomplished;  and  the  Brutuses 
and  Cassiuses  of  the  direction — all,  all 
honourable  men — return  to  the  sub- 
scribers the  whole  of  their  deposits, 
so  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  say 
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tlieyare  one  fiurthiag  out  ofnodcet 
hj  the  inchoate  speculation,  in  this 
case  no  doubt  toe  subscribers  are 
done — clean  done— out  of  their  chance 
for  which  they  staked  and  played 
the  game,  but  clearly  they  have  no 
rem^y  in  law  or  equity.  But  look 
at  this  case  I  A  scheme  is  proposed, 
and,  on  tiie  faith  of  the  prospectus, 
and  the  respectability  of  the  attorney, 
directors  ^nerally,  and  all  poten- 
tially engaged  in  the  management  of 
the  company,  a  number  of  men  pay 
in  their  deposits,  and  then  the  scheme 
is  not  only  abandoned  as  impractica- 
ble, or  unwise,  or  inexpedient,  or  ill- 
timed,  or  what  jo\x  please,  but  the 
directors  and  their  associates  appro- 
priate the  whole  of  the  money  or  a 
sufficient  portion  of  it  to  cover  their 
demands  for  outlay  and  labour  in 
this  abortive  project.  Have  they  a 
legal  or  equitable  right  to  seize  the 
whole  of  the  sum  confided  to  them  if 
it  be  required  to  pay  for  preliminary 
expenses?  Have  they  a  right  to 
appropriate  such  part  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  remunerate  men  who  have, 
in  one  way  or  other,  sat  upon  the 
egg  of  a  project,  which  only  can  be 
considered  to  have  been  hatched, 
but  never  had  acquired  vital  ex- 
istence? This  question  has  b^n 
raised.  If  it  be  pressed,  come 
what  may,  it  will  be  a  ticklidi 
one  to  those  gentlemen  of  property 
and  station  who  have  permitted  then: 
names  to  be  associated  on  committees 
with  stags,  and  who  are  not  of  that 
philosopnic  order  to  have  be^  ena- 
bled to  say  to  themselves,  ^Laiasez 
alUrT  I  know  it  will  all  end  in 
Boulogne  I  The  men  who  are  not 
like  FfdstafTs  silly  acquaintance  of 
Clement*s  Inn  —  he  wno  had  once 
and  again  heard  the  chimes  at 
midnight,  and  now  had  ^  land  and 
beeves  ''—but  who  can  enter  into  the 


he  nevisr  efii  hure  a  toniriW;  lor 
the  essence  whidi  coostitutee  adomi- 
ciie— the  mimiu  reverteadi  never  can 
exist.  When  be  onoe  leaves  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself  he  is 
sure  never  to  entertain  the  dream  of 
a  return. 

When  a  company  starts  upon  the 
principle  of  only  asking  for  a  deposit 
oi  ten  shillings  ^  cent  nntil  ready 
to  bring  their  bill  before  parliament 
the  aspect  of  affinrs  is  very  different, 
and  if  the  scheme  be  an  nonest  and 
sound  one,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  mani^g  body  mean  fairly  by 
the  pubhc,  and  intend  to  deserve 
their  furthier  confidence  b^  conduct- 
ing the  preliminary  business  in  a 
speedy  and  economical  manner ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  project  be  of 
the  prevailing  getau  bubble,  the 
small  deposit  is  xmly  asked  for  from 
the  diffidence  of  the  directors  in 
their  oym  trustworthiness,  and  firom 
the  conviction  that  a  lai]^  one  would 
not  be  paid.  Of  courseit  is  from  the 
firrt  destined  to  confiscation.  And 
really  I  do  not  see  what  remedy  there 
is,  in  the  great  nujoritv  of  cases,  for 
Ihe  persons  victimised  by  what,  in 
point  of  fisict,  is,  and  was  always  meant 
to  be,  a  swindle.  Let  us,  gentle 
reader,  look  to  Uie  subscriber's  affree- 
ment,  whidi  not  one  in  the  um- 
sand  who  signed  such  an  instnunent 
within  the  mt  six  months  has  doflue. 
This  agreement  is  between  the  di- 
rectors or  provisional  committee  and 
the  share-holders,  and,  taking  a  form 
I  have  used  mysdf,  and  which  sub- 
stantially is  the  form  generally  in 
use,  I  find  it  provided, — 

"  That  tbe  directors  or  provisional  com- 
jDittee  shall  be  empowered,  if  they  see 
fit,  to  invest  such  deposits  in  any  of  the 
government  or  other  pablic  funds,  or  in 
the  purchase  of  exchequer-bills.  That 
the  directors  or  provisional  committee 
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and  ditebifge  the  ezpMMf  tkesiy  ia^ 
cuired,  or  hereafter  to  be  kcurred,  vek- 
tiT*  to  Ibe  survevs  Mid  eetimatefl  for  the 
aaid  railway  or  Braoehea,  aoUcitor'a  and 
coonaelW  fees,  trarelliag  eiyenaet,  and 
all  other  eoeU  aind  charges  of  ^very  de^ 
aciiptioo  incident  to  the  proposed  under- 
taking and  to  the  appUeation  or  »pf4ioa^ 
tions  to  pariiaQMnt,  auoh  ezpenaea,  icoftte, 
and  chaigea  to  he  ooaaputed  and  aaseaaed 
rateably  upon  the  aniouot  of  shares  or 
anaas  auhsonbed  by  each  of  the  aaid  safe* 
ral  peraooa^  parttea  to  these  preaents,  and 
to  a  certain  other  agreement  or  iostru- 
jnent  in  writing  (the  preliminary  or  sub* 
acnptioa  contract),  hearing  even  date 
herewith,  and  to  the  bke  purport  or 
offset.  As  witness  our  hands  this 
day  of  oma  thousand  eight  hua* 

dred  and  forty.five." 

Now  surely  the  shareholder  who 
signs  such  a  document  as  the  above 
leaves  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  ac- 
count between  him  and  the  directors 
whether  the  whole  or  what  part  of 
his  deposit  is  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  remuneration  of  the  committee, 
solicitor,  and  so  forth,  for  their  time 
and  trouble ;  and  though  the  seheme 
mav  have  been  in  reaBty  a  bubble, 
unless  h^  c«n  prove  this,  and  that  the 
scheme  was  tainted  with  positive 
fraud,  or  that  the  monies  were  ap- 
plied in  a  way  not  authorised  by  the 
prospectus,  he  must  submit  to  his 
loss.  Aqd  clearly  the  concoctors  of 
the  scheme  must  be  mere  bunglers  or 
bare-faced,  reckless  rogues  if  they  lay 
themselves  open  to  proceedings  at 
law  or  in  equity.  Wordsworth,  in 
his  excellent  work  ou  the  law  of  rail? 
way,  banking,  mining,  and  other 
joint-stock  companies,  5th  ed.  p.  230, 
says  of  bubble  companies : — 

"  These  hare  been  already  designated 
as  companies  set  on  foot  witlioat  any 
bomAfidt  intention  on  the  part  of  the  pro* 
moters  to  apply  tliemaclves  or  the  money 
anbseribed  tD  the  preaeoutioM  of  the 
ostensible  pnrposes  of  the  asaociatioo/' 

Now,  however  strong  our  moral 
conviction  may  be  that  a  multitude 
of  the  projects  lately  afloat  were 
mere  fraudulent  bubbles,  vet  if  the 
promoters  performed  acts  which 
would  have  tended  to  the  hon&  Me 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  if  tney 
Kept  up  appearances  and  acted  witn 
oroinary  oecency  and  prudence,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  would  be  scarcely 


possible  to  prove  that  such  or  siich  a 
scheme,  now  abandoned  and  the  de» 
posits,  in  whole  or  pari,  impropriated 
to  the  payment  of  expenses,  was  from 
the  firat  ^  bubble,  and  that  thpse 
who  projected  it  acted  in  fraud  mi 
not  in  ignorance,  in  error,  or  in  mis- 
take.  The  law,  indc^  is  that 

"  Every  shareholder  who  pays  his  de- 
posit or  sabaoription  on  a  prospect  that 
the  scheme  will  continue,  and  diet  not  act 
rendering  himself  liable  to  the  expenm  of' 
attempting  to  bring  it  into  operation,  may» 
if  it  afterwards  prove  abortive,  or  is 
abandoned  without  any  Ueps  being  taken  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  recover  from  the  pro- 

i'ectors  the  whole  of  the  money  advanced 
}y  him  without  the  deduction  of  any  part 
towards  payment  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred.*'—Wordsworth,  p.  249. 

And,  in  equity,  where  a  party  has 
paid  a  deposit  on  a  scheme,  or  bought 
a  share  m  any  undertaking  which 
turns  out  to  be  a  mere  bubble,  he 
may  sustain  a  bill  to  get  a  return  of 
his  money.  But  this  proceeds  upon 
the  principle  of  fraud, — 

''And  it  is  no  objection  that  parties 
hai^e  their  remedy  at  law,  and  may 
bring  an  action  for  roooiee  had  and  re- 
ceived to  the  plaintiff's  own  use,  for  in 
cases  of  fraud  a  court  of  equity  has  con 
current  jurisdiction  with  the  common 
law.''*-r»*^.  251, 


The  ease  of  men  who  undoubtedly 
have  had  their  money  transfimred 
from  their  own  pockets  into  those  of 
ati  attorney  and  directors  is  a  very 
hard  one,  but  I  really  cannot  see 
how  law  or  equity  will  help  people 
who  have  signed  such  an  agreement 
as  I  have  quoted,  unless  they  can  ab- 
solutely establish  fraud.  Clearly, 
by  theu*  own  voluntary  proceedings 
they  have  done  an  act  to  render  them- 
selves liable  to  the  expenses  (^^at- 
tempting to  bring  the  seheme  into  ope- 
ration,** and  the  staff-directors  must 
be  sad  bunglers  indeed  if  it  can  be 
shewn  they  have  abandoned  the  pro- 
ject without  anj  steps  having  been 
taken  to  carry  it  into  effect.** 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  matter  at 
some  length,  for  the  question  about 
the  recovery  of  deposits  has  already 
exeited  much  attention,  and  will 
more.  The  following  case,  whieh  we 
extniet  from  our  able  contemporary 


*  Pet  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  Colt  Vf  Wolh»toQ»  2  P.  Wms.  t54. 
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tlie  Railway  Examiner^  came  recently 
before  the  lord  mayor.  It  stands,  it 
\\  \\\  be  seen,  on  somewhat  peculiar 
crouiids  in  consequence  of  the  non« 
delivery  of  the  scrip,  according  to 
agreement : — 

"  Mr.  Bay  lis  stated,  that  having  seen 
an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  an- 
nouncing a  railroad,  called  the  *  Brighton 
and  Cheltenham  Direct  Railway,'  he 
made  application  for  shares,  which  was 
answered  by  allotment.  In  the  allot- 
ment letter  he  was  informed  that  be  was 
to  pay  into  a  banking-house  the  sum  of 
3/.  2«.  per  share.  That  be  was  then  to 
receive  a  receipt,  and  that  upon  signing 
I  he  deed  he  ahould  he  put  in  possession 
of  the  scrip.  He  bad  complied  with  all 
the  forms  according  to  the  written  di. 
rt>ctions,  but  when  he  had  signed  the 
deed,  and  thus  made  himself  responsible 
a«  a  shareholder  in  the  concern,  instead 
of  the  scrip,  a  sort  of  acknowledgment 
that  be  had  performed  the  necessary  ra. 
tification  put  into  his  hands,  and  be 
was  informed  that  on  a  future  day  the 
scrip  would  be  ready  for  delivery.  As 
he  was  anxious  that  the  company  should 
perform  their  pari  of  the  duty  prescribed 
to  all,  he  called  again  a:)d  again  for  the 
promised  scrip,  but  all  his  attempts 
proved  unavailing.  At  last  be  was  given 
to  understand  that  on  the  preceding  day 
the  managers  had  determined  to  proceed 
no  further  in  the  business,  and  that  the 
speculation  was  to  be  abandoned.  He 
tiius  remained  in  statu  quo,  without  the 
money  be  had  paid  upon  the  shares, 
amounting  to  6Sl.,  without  the  scrip,  and 
merely  holding  the  bit  of  paper  acknow- 
ledging that  he  had  signed  tlie  deed. 

**l'he  J^rd  iVlayor.^You  would  not, 
I  suppose,  have  signed  the  deed  if  you  did 
not  at  once  expect  to  receive  this  scrip  1 

"  Mr.  Uu)'1i8. — Ceitainty  not.  I  would 
not  have  performed  any  of  the  acts  re- 
(juired  by  the  letter  of  nllotinent  if  I  had 
supposed  there  would  have  been  any 
delay. 

"The  Lord  Mayor. ~ It  would  have 


sentials  of  the  offence  of  obtiioiiig  money 
under  false  pretences. 

The  lord  mayor  said  that  tbe  ftOae 
pretences,  in  order  to  constitate  an  offeoce 
in  law,  must  apply  to  an  existing  fitct ; 
but  if  in  this  case  there  were  any  false 
pretences,  it  referred  to  a  future  fact,  if 
be  might  use  tbe  language.  He  thought 
that  a  court  of  law,  or  the  Court  of  Chaa- 
oery,  would  be  the  place  in  which  repa- 
ration could  be  obtained,  llie  altemm- 
tive  was  a  disagreeable  one,  and  there 
would  be  by  and  by,  in  all  probability, 
abundant  cases  for  the  occupation  of  the 
time  of  tbe  lawyers,  as  well  as  tbe  infe- 
rior functionariea  of  the  profession. 
Perhaps  tbe  complaint  just  made  would 
tend  to  an  adjustment,  especially  as  there 
were  very  respectable  names  in  this  UaC 
of  managers.*' 

The  alternative,  as  the  dyic  Solon 
observed,  certainly  is  a  disagreeable 
one  ;  but  if  the  aojustment  to  which 
his  lordship  adverts,  between  the 
shareholders  and  the  managers,  with 
very  respectable  names,**  shonld  not 
take  place,  I  have  no  doubt  the  for- 
mer will  resort  to  the  alternative. 
And  I  most  heartily  wish  them  suc- 
cess. 

It  may  be  easily  ^thered  finom 
what  I  have  already  said,  that  it  is  a 
fact,  however  the  law  may  or  may 
not  be  able  to  deal  with  it,  that 
a  number  of  proiects  have  been 
brought  out**  witnout  the  most  re- 
mote notion  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters of  carrying  them  farther  than 
the  gettinff  in  of  the  deposits,  and 
divimng  the  spoil  amongst  them- 
selves and  associates,  under  the  guise 
of  receiving  just  remuneration  for 
their  services.  The  game  about  pre- 
miums being  played  out,  and  the  ex- 
penses paid,  tne  project  is  let  adrift 
and  disappears  for  ever.  All  such 
projects  as  I  now  contemplate,  and 
It  will  be  found  they  are  very  nume- 
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will  come  before  parliament,  and  it 
will  be  seen  a  considerable  deduc- 
tion will  have  to  be  made  upon  this 
account.  In  a  word,  none  but  the 
rojects  supported  hy  money  and  in- 
uence,  and  really  intended  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  -\yill  come 
before  parliament  next  session ;  and 
it  is  neither  possible,  nor  is  it  to  be 
desired,  that  more  than  a  third,  or 
probably  fourth  of  the  number  will 
obtain  bills,  let  the  committees  of 
either  house  work  as  hard  as  they 
will.  Nor  is  there  any  chance  that  all 
the  boTid  jfide  projects  which  shall 
not  get  their  bills  this  session, — which 
in  our  technical  lan^age  become 
remaneU,  ¥rill  obtain  either  a  bill  or 
a  hearing  next  session ;  for  be  it  re- 
memberai,  this  will  be  the  last  session 
of  the  parliament,  and  it  will  not  be 
found  practicable  to  get  through  a 
very  large  amount  of  business  on  the 
immediate  eve  of  a  dissolution.  Nor 
in  this  last  session  will  any  compa- 
nies who  are  not  certain  that  they 
will  have  ample  time  to  be  heard  in 
both  houses,  and  who  are  not,  more- 
over, pretty  sure  of  getting  their 
bill,  attempt  at  all  to  press  forward. 
They  will  wait  for  the  new  parlia- 
ment. 

Supposing  the  managers  of  these 
companies  to  be  guidea  by  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence  and  common  sense, 
they  will  pursue  this  course.  They 
would  not  be  justified  in  running 
the  risk  of  losing  time,  and  labour, 
and  money,  upon  a  measure  not 
well-nigh  certain  of  being  completed. 
For  no  act,  no  resolution  of  toe  old 
House  of  Commons  can  bind  the 
new  House  of  Commons,  nor  indeed, 
for  that  matter,  can  any  resolution 
of  the  same  House  of  Commons  in 
one  session  be  obl^torv  upon  it  in 
the  next  session.  To  hold  a  contrary 
doctrine,  especially  with  r^ard  to 
railway  bills,  would  be  a  palpable 
abeunuty.  A  resolution  of  either 
house,  though  made  only  by  a  ma- 
jority, and  not  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, is  the  resolution  of  the  whole 
of  that  house,  declaratory  of  its  will 
as  to  a  particular  point,  or  enunciating 
some  fact  or  principle  of  parliament- 
ary law.  But  whenever  justice,  or 
convenience,  or  expediency,'^  or  the 
public  good,  may  re<]uire  or  suggest, 
the  house,  or  a  migority  of  it,  are 
free  to  rescind  that  resolution,  or  if 
denrable,  to  pass  one  in  a  contrary 


sense.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  and 
peculiarly  as  I  have  observed  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  bringing  in 
and  conducting  railway  biSs,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  be  fet- 
tering themselves  by  their  resolu- 
tions and  standing -orders  in  the 
most  ridiculous  manner.  In  railway 
matters,  a  year  is  a  period  practicallv 
of  long  duration,  and  fraught  witn 
mighty  events  and  changes.  Mis- 
chiefs are  constantly  springing  up  or 
disclosing  themselves,  which  must  be 
remedied.  Improvements  and  inven- 
tions of  all  kmds,  and  in  every  de- 
partment, are  of  constant  and  rapid 
growth.  A  House  of  Lords  or  Com- 
mons would  stand  self-stultified  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilised  world, 
who  deprived  themselves  of  the  vast 
advanti^e  of  a  year's  experiment  and 
experience,  with  respect  to  any  gene- 
ral system,  or  individual  project,  by 
doggedly  and  blindly-^ with  that 
worst  species  of  moral  blindness, — a 
blindness  that  will  not  see — adhering 
to  some  perverse  order  or  resolution 
that  was  passed  in  the  previous  session. 
Why,  such  is  the  rapid  advance  of 
scientific  experiment  and  discovery — 
such  the  rapid  disclosure  day  after  day 
of  important  facts  from  the  mere  prac- 
tical working  of  lines  of  railway,  and 
the  ordinary  labour  of  the  artisans* 
workshops— such  the  results  almost 
hour  after  hour  of  the  zeal,  the  energy, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  finest  intellects 
and  most  deeply-stored  minds  of  Eu- 
rope, now  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
intercourse  and  intercommumcation 
by  railway,  that  it  would  be  not 
merely  a  crime,  but  what  Talleyrand, 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  very  justly 
considered  worse— a  heUne ;  thui  is,  a 
pece  of  stolid  folly  for  the  legislature 
to  suffer  itself  to  be  a  year  behind  an 
age  that  is  going  forward  at  a  pace  so 
tremendous,  that  the  whole  surface 
of  the  land,  all  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic relations  of  the  country,  and 
the  whole  fhmie-work  of  the  social 
83rstem,  are  suffering  change.  It  ne- 
ver can  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
men*s  minds,  that  railways,  as  a 
national  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion, are  yet  in  their  infancy,  as  it 
were,  and  that  each  successive  year 
of  their  growth  exhibits  them  in  a 
new  and  different  relation  to  the 
empire  in  some  important  point, 
sciaitific,  social,  commercial,  econo- 
mic, or  political.  The  project  or  the 
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ig^mthaivviijUie  best  teat  year,  may, 
very  probacy,  tjom  out  to  be  we 
worst  this  year.  The  sation  has  a 
right  to  the  best.  And  the  legis- 
hi^re,  unless  guilty  of  ^  gross  de- 
reliction of  duty — a  besotted  obsti- 
nacy based  on  a  groas  partialitjr  to 
some  particular  interests,  must,  iirom 
every  motive  of  policy  and  ^iligfat- 
ened  regard  to  the  future,  take  espe- 
cial care  that  the  naticm  has  the  best 
that  can  be  had. 

It  is  an  idle  aigument  to  say  that 
such  or  such  a  company  has  ^ent  a 
laige  sum  of  money  m  making  a 
line,  or  in  promoting  a  line  and  car- 
rying it  to  a  certain  stage  in  the 
parliamentary  proceedings,  and  that, 
therefore,  countenance  and  favour 
^ould  be  shewn  to  it.  This  is  a 
weak  error,  and  the  weaker  because 
it  has  that  element  of  good  nature  to 
individuals  which  never  ^ould  be 
permitted  to  mingle  in  public  busi- 
uesfl.  It  comes  under  the  shadow . 
and  reproof  of  our  old  legal  maxim, 
the  soundness  of  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  centuries  of  experience, "  Hard 
cases  make  bad  law.**  And  it 
is,  moreover,  that  which  oompro- 
miaed  and  eventually  knocked  down, 
under  circumstances  of  undeserved 
obloquy,  the  railway  department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  for  more  up- 
right, and  honourable,  and  able  gen- 
tlemen than  those  who  composed  it 
do  not  exist;  or  persons  who  more 
zealously  or  with  more  entire  purity 
discharged  their  duties  as  public 
functionaries  under  drcumstancea  of 
extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy.  But, 
parenthetically,  I  may  observe,  that 
if  they  had  been  five  archangels,  in- 
stead of  five  right  learned  and  honest 
fellows  of  mortal  mould,  situated  as 
they  were,  they  could  not  have 
escaped  calumny.  Let  me  repeat, 
the  people  have  a  right  to  the  best 
system  generally,  and  to  the  best 
trunk  line  between  point  and  point ; 
and  it  is  not  only  desirable  ww  the 
sake  of  our  poor  country,  which  is 
already  cut  ujp  by  too  many  hastily 


until  k  is  g^raatad  the  agftatioB  aai 

the  uncertain  of  investment  w31 
never  cease.  The  public  good  is  the 
paramount  consideration,  and  though 
shirks  for  a  time  from  priviite  mi 
personal  intercflts  and  infiuenoes,  if 
shirked,  it  must  ultimately  coouaand 
not  only  attention  but  wi  aatisfiie- 
tion* 

I  am  aware  that  there  appean  to 
be  a  preoadent  in  point  affainst  the 

course  argumentation  I  o«re  par- 
sued,  and  I  think  it  ri^t  to  attonpt 
to  deal  with  it,  and,  if  posible,  to 
di^pKise  it,  for  it  is  ver^^  impcvtaDt 
i«  itself  on  the  broad  piindpl^  and 
m<H:e  important  for  the  magnitude 
and,  literally,  the  imperial  interests 
involved  in  it.  Of  course  I  allude  to 
the  line  styled  the  London  and  York, 
which  did  pass  last  session,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  curious,  aad  quet- 
tionable,  and  most  especially  peculiar, 
through  a  committee  of  the  liouse  of 
Commons,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
chairman.  Lord  Courtenay.  Of  this, 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  two 
great  questions  of  the  dav — direct  or 
devious  trunk  lines,  and  the  brosd 
SAd  narrow  guage  —  mpte  awa. 
But  upon  this  vote  of  the  committee 
a  resolution  was  founded  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Bill  for  Ae  Loi^mand 
York  was  to  be  held  next  Dcesion 
as  having  reeetved  the  sanctioB  of 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  so  go  on  to  the  Lords.  If 
I  know  any  thing  oi  the  lav  and 
practice  of  parliament,  this  cannot 
properly,  or  legally,  or  ratumlly,  or 
nonestly  be.  The  competing  fines, 
old  or  new,  cannot  be  properly  exr 
eluded  and  relegated  to  the  homa  to 
make  thm  their  <^>pQaitiim  as  to  a  bill 
that  had  passed  the  Commons.  Thegr 
have  not  been  heard,  and  rmember 
I  insist  the  public  has  a  right  to  the 
best  line.  1  cannot  belieye  that  any 
assembly  of  rational  men  would  hold 
that  by  this  resolution  oompetiog 
lines  were  eonduded  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  espedally  as  I  shall  ^Mnr 
in  Ais  petmuar  caae.  I  do  net  ap- 
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WBB  «Uaw/ed  the  j^yile^  of 
putting  in  its  print^  evidence 
already  given  in  toe  preceding  ses- 
sion, iad  so  of  escaping  all  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  up  all  the  wit- 
nesses to  depose  to  the  same  facts  a 
second  time ;  and  thus,  I  presume,  it 
will  be  in  this  instance.  The  Lon- 
don and  York  wil^  u^der  this  reso- 
lution, be  spared  a  vast  expense— 
ninety  or  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds — ^by  bdng  allowed  to  put  in 
their  evidence  of  the  bygone  year  un- 
der the  circumstances  and  in  the  form 
I  have  stated.  But  there  must  be,  in 
common  honesty,  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  deal  with  this 
great  national  question  of  the  best 
une  from  the  metropolis  to  the  north. 
And  supposing  the  London  and 
York  line  is  content  that  the  book 
containing  the  evidence  in  its  favour 
last  year  should  be  "  put  in  as  read," 
the  evidence  of  the  competing  lines, 
old  and  new,  must  be  he^.  If  the 
London  and  York  line  has  since  it 
last  came  before  parliament  be^ 
altered  and  improved ;  if  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  diminishing  its  length  as 
between  the  termini ;  if  it  has  re- 
duced the  extent  and  expense  of  its 
tunnelling ;  if  it  has  contrived  to  get 
better  gradients  at  particular  pla^ 
and  a  better  system  of  gr^ents 
along  the  line  in  its  entirety ;  if  it 
bav^  in  short,  in  any  wi^  availed 
itsell  of  the  experience  and  enlight- 
enment of  the  year,  it  would  he 
dearl;^  its  own  interest  to  pray  for  a 
coDunittee,  that  it  might  fay  before 
it  such  8up[)lementAry  evidence  as  it 
^ooight  be  permitted  to  do  under  the 
standing  orders.  To  fancy  that  other 
lines  would,  under  this  resolution,  be 
excluded  from  coi^petition  in  the 
Commons  is  monstrous.  In  the  first 
place,  the  question  of  the  best  trunk 
une  to  the  north,  the  most  important 
question  respecting  a  line  oi  railway 
tW  has  yet  been  propounded,  was 
not  fairly  raised  and  ai^^ued,  much 
}es8  satisfactorily  determined.  That 
it  was  not  satisfactorily  determined  is 
notorious.  The  TimeSi  which  in  such 
matters  always  expresses  the  popular 
opinion,  observed  the  other  oky  in  a 
leading  article  on  the  momientous 
subject  o£  railwavv,  wh«en  referring 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  bills  were 
dealt  with  by  com^uttees  last  ses- 


"  The  railways  were  left  to  the  issut 
of  tumultuous  trials,  in  extempore  courtf^ 
in  which  the  judges  might  or  might  not 
be  above  the  average  member  of  parlia- 
ment. The  greatest  decision  of  the 
whole — thathetnreen  the  northern  lines 
—was  actually  left  to  a  mere  boy,  who, 
perhaps,  was  wise  enough  to  confer  with 
authorities  out  of  court,  who  might  al^ 
be  his  superiors,  if  not  in  sagacity,  at 
least  in  information  and  experience.' 

Two  things  are  umversally  ad- 
mitted about  this  committee, — firsl« 
that  its  members  were  one  and  au 
rather  below  this  average  to  which 
the  Times  alludes;  and  secondly, 
that  the  decision  was  passed  by  tibe 
casting  vote  of  the  chairman.  Lord 
Courtenay.  Therefore,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, taking  the  matter  abstract- 
edly, that  the  decision  should  be  un- 
satisfactory. That  there  was  no  fair 
trial  of  the  question  appears  from 
this  fact,  that  throu^  the  in- 
terference and  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Trade — and  that,  last  year, 
was  practically  and  substantially  of 
the  government,  whose  fiUl  powerp 
in  these  mattera,  active  and  passive, 
direct  and  indirect,  were  ccmfided 
to  this  Board — of  the  three  com- 
peting lines  from  London  to  York, 
ti^  which  asserted  a  great  prin- 
ciple in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, namely,  the  Direct  Nprtherp. 
was  not  as  an  bUegral  line  heard 
at  all.  The  Board  of  Trade,  by  making 
a  sort  of  patch-work  line,  with  the 
object  of  mcluding  in  the  route  ex- 
isting lines,  absolutely  drove  the  Di- 
rect Korthern  as  an  integral  line  out 
of  the  field.  The  Times  in  the  same 
article,  from  which  we  have  alr^y 
quoted,  observes, — 

"  The  railway  department  of  the 
Board  of  Tmde,  last  year,  cnreful  and 
painstaking  as  it  was,  did  not  socceed. 
It  failed  to  win  tha  respect  of  the  legis- 
latore.  In  one  important  point  it  ran 
counter  to  the  obvious  neoesaities  of  the 
case,  and  the  opinion  of  all  unprejudiced 
authorities,  including  the  Premier  him- 
self, namely,  in  favouring  existing  rail- 
ways to  the  prejudice  of  direct  lines.  Its 
idea  was  a  system  of  endless  ramifica* 
tions,  with  as  few  trunks  as  possible. 
The  result  of  such  a  plan  would  be  a 
maze  of  railways,  devious  with  branches, 
and  knotty  with  junctions,  which  might 
he  partially  convenient  to  some  localities, 
hot  would  be  generally  inconvenient  as 
a  whole.  But  Siis  is  th*  prevailing  error 
of  our  railway  c>oinin<intc»tinijf,  Why 
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must  a  man  wind  about  or  zigzag  oyer 
half  of  England  because  he  wants  to  go 
to  Edinburgh,  to  Exeter,  or  to  Dover  1 
There  is  a  want  of  head,  of  unity  of  design. 
Sir  Robert  mode  a  wonderful  merit  the 
other  day  of  belpinz  to  straighten  a  tri- 
fling sinuosity,  and  talked  of  bringing 
England,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  some 
hours  nearer  via  Tamworth.  He  does  not 
know  how  much  more  is  to  be  done.  To 
use  a  familiar  expression,  '  we  must  use 
our  heads  to  save  our  heels.'  Some^ood 
leading  ideas  impressed  on  the  legisla- 
ture will  save  a  great  deal  of  expensive 
littleness,  to  be  patched  continually  at 
still  greater  expense.  A  good  railway 
constitution  will  save  us  no  end  of  re- 
medial lines.*' 

The  question  which  the  Times  so 

Sertinently  puts  remains  yet  to  be 
etermined,  "  Why  must  a  man 
wind  about  or  zigzag  over  half  Eng- 
land because  he  wants  to  go  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  Exeter,  or  to  Doxer  ?"  In 
other  words,  the  question  between 
the  most  direct  line  that  can  be  made 
from  the  metropolis  to  the  north  of 
England,  and  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  line  (a  very  excellent 
one  of  its  kind,  and  with  many  pecu- 
liar recommendations)  which  zigzags 
to  accommodate  a  number  of  towns 
in  England,  remains  to  be  decided. 
And  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
refiise  to  decide  it.  Each  line  is  so 
good  a  representative  of  its  class, 
that  the  decision  as  between  them 
will  involve  a  decision  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  direct  or 
devious  system  of  railways  is  to  be 
preferred  for  a  main  trunk  line? 
And  this  is  the  one  great  question 
to  be  decided  this  session — the  one 
in  which  the  country  for  present  and 
future  has  the  deep^  interest.  The 
trial  of  this  in  the  cases  of  these  two 
Great  Northern  lines  (Mr.  Hudson^s 
plan  as  a  national  project  is  utterly 
inadmissible,  and  must  be  at  once 


do  not  think  that  there  will  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  for  the  country  to 
find  the  resources  necessary  to  con- 
struct such  lines  as  shall  receive  the 
sanction  of  parliament  The  pressure 
may  be  heavy,  but  not  oppressive, 
for  it  will  be  spread  over  a  series  of 
years.  "While  1  say  this,  however, 
let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  satisfiei 
every  considerable  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  every  populoos  or 
productive  district,  will  mive  its  rail- 
way. The  meshes  of  the  net-work 
which  will,  ere  lon^,  cover  this  king- 
dom  will  be  diminutive  indeed.  Mac£, 
very  much,  in  a  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial point  of  view  vrill  be  gained 
by  this;  much  that  one  loved  and 
cherished,  and  ever  must  regret,  wiD 
be  destroyed  by  it;  but  the  result  b 
inevitable.  No  town,  no  considerable 
aggregation  of  human  beings  any 
where,  Mrill  be  content  without  the 
service  of  a  railway.  The  mighty 
powers  which  it  possesses  as  a  um- 
versal  means  of  transit,  have  so  fas- 
cinated civilised  msnkind,  that  they 
are  blind  to  its  expense,  and  deaf  to 
the  fact  that,  in  hundreds  ofinstanoes, 
they  do  not  want  it ;  and  in  hundreds 
of  others,  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
pa^  for  it.  In  other  words,  that  the 
nicility  of  rapid  conveyance,  and 
especially  for  small  distances,  is  to 
them  not  a  want,  but  a  ftmcr^,  and 
that  of  the  most  expensive  sort,  and 
one  in  which  common  pmdeooe 
would  forbid  them  to  indulge.  Paddy, 
for  instance,  has  not  a  potato  to  eat, 
yet  beneficent  speculators  insist  upon 
giving  him  a  pine-apple.  Ireland 
has  not  one  tentn  part  of  the  common 
roads  virtually  necessary  for  its  pro- 
sperity, yet  we  give  it  railways. 
Nature  has  abundti^tly  supplied  the 
means  of  intercommunication  by 
water;  the  best,  as  it  always  was  fhmi 
the  dawn  of  creation  and  ever  will 
be  for  the  mass  of  a  population,  be- 
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valueleflsness  of  time  to  the  multitude, 
and  the  little  distance  traversed  by 
the  longest  of  the  lines  and  the  mild- 
ness ot  the  climate,  they  have  less 
need,  to  say  nothing  of  their  squalid 
poverty  and  normal  position  among 
nations,  than»  perhaps,  any  other 
people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Undoubtedly  railways,  in  affording 
present  employment  and  opening  up 
the  country  and  awakening  its  re- 
sources, will  confer  great  and  en- 
during benefits  upon  the  country; 
but  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding 
has  been  inverted,  as  evenr  thing  is 
in  poor  Ireland  and  miserable  Spain. 

In  England,  France,  the  United 
States  of  Europe  and  of  America, 
common  roads  and  canals  were 
vrrought  first  into  a  reticulated  sys- 
tem; railways  came  afterwards  to 
complete  the  other,  the  cheaper,  and 
for  the  mass  of  the  population,the  more 
beneficial  system  of  intercourse  and 
intercommunication.  In  1 838,  when 
M.  Martin  (du  Nord)  was  laying  his 
plan  for  a  network  of  railways  in 
France  before  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. He  began  by  saying,— 

"  GentlemcD,  we  have  just  laid  before 
you  the  plana  of  the  great  lines  of  oayi- 
gation,  the  establishment  whereof  ap« 
peared  to  us  necessary  to  unite  the  two 
seas  which  wash  France,  and  to  bind  to- 
gether the  extremities  of  the  kingdom. 
At  present  we  ba?e  to  occupy  your  at- 
tention with  this  new  mode  of  communi- 
cation which  excites  in  80  high  a  degree  the 
public  interest,  and  which  must  exercise 
to  great  an  influence  upon  the  moral, 
political,  industrial,  and  commercial  fu- 
turity of  nations.  We  would  speak  of 
railways." 

Before  the  Americans  of  the  United 
States  thouffht  of  making  nulways, 
they  enjoyea  the  use  of  an  internal 
navigation  of  1800  leagues,  extending 
from  the  eastern  extremitv  of  their 
territory  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Nature  was,  as  she  is  likewise  in  Ire- 
land, most  bountiful  in  rivers  and 
lakes.  Art,  by  canalisation,  connected 
them  all  into  one  grand  system  of 
internal  communication ;  the  best. 


because  the  cheapest  and  the  most 
enduring  in  the  world.  Gme.  Tell 
Poussin*  says  the  railways  are  but 
the  complements  of  this  first  great 
work: 

**  lis  viennent  se  ranger  dans  la  m^me 
classification.  Nous  distinguerons  done 
sous  la  denomination  de  la  ligne  de  CAt* 
(antique  tous  les  chemins  de  fer  qui  ten- 
dent  a  former  une  seconde  ceinture  arti- 
ficielle  de  communication  parallele  au 
littoral  et  sous  celle  de  I'Atlantique  vera 
I'ouest;  tous  ceux  qui  tendent  a  cr6er 
ou  a  activer  des  rapports  directs  ou  in- 
directs  entre  cette  premiere  ligne  et  les 
regions  d  Touest  des  monts  Allegha- 
niens." 

In  short,  a  system  of  railways  was 
projected  and  brought  forward,  and 
in  great  part  executed  as  ancillary 
to  the  system  of  internal  navigation 
already  made  complete.  It  was  only 
after  tney  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  gifts  of  nature  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent that  they  betook  themselves  to 
the  aid  of  purely  artificial  roads,  and, 
at  the  cheapest,  very  costly  roads, 
and  they  had  two  excellent  reasons 
for  so  doing ;  first,  the  vast  extent  of 
their  territory ;  and,  secondly,  the  fact 
that  their  water  commumcation  is 
rendered  unavailable  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year  by  the 
frost.  As  to  the  first,  there  is 
nothing  more  lucidlv  certain  to  a 
capable  mind  than  the  fact  that  the 
paramount  value  in  every  point  of 
view  of  a  railway  is  directly  in  its 
lenffth.  The  only  excuse  for  cutting 
u})  land  and  spending  mone^  on  short 
railways  rests  upon  considerations 
and  calculations  as  to  the  local  benefit 
to  be  conferred,  and  the  commercial 
advant^es  locally  to  be  gained,  and 
the  return  to  be  expected  from  the 
capital  invested.  Obviously  these 
schemes  for  short  railways  which  are 
not  in  the  least  of  national  or  im- 
perial importance  aught  to  be  carried 
out ;  and  when  brought  forward  bond 
fide  and  wisely,  wQl  he  sure  to  be  car- 
ried out  eventually  by  local  pro- 
prietors, who  incest  their  money  and 
nave  no  design  of  gambling  with  it  or 
stagging  it.t 


*  Chemios  de  Fer  Am^ricains.   Par  Gme,  Tell  Poussin,   Paris,  1836. 
t  We  must  resume  this  subject  at  an  early  opportunity,  as  we  have  much  more  to 
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A  day's  excursion  in  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  a  Newfoundland  fishing 
village.  Village !  the  word  calls  up 
visions  of  quiet  hamlets  embosomed 
in  trees.  We  see  cottages,  each  with 
its  little  garden,  from  which  floats 
upward  a  scent  of  wallflowers  and 
stocks.  The  women  are  working  at 
their  open  doors;  the  children  are 
rolling  on  the  green,  or  sailing  their 
boats  in  the  wulow-shaded  pond,  or 
swinging  in  tiie  old  dm  near  the 
church.  The  church  itsdf  is  half 
hidden  by  two  or  three  dark  yew- 
trees,  that  throw  deep  shadows  over 
the  daisied  graves  about  them ;  and 
there  is  a  wmdine  walk  that  leads  to 
the  very  gate  of  the  pretty  parsona^. 
The  old  manor-house  is  near,  with 
its  noisy  rookery  and  its  rich  woods, 
fnm,  whose  shades  flovrs  forth  all 
day  a  stream  of  merry  song ;  and  far 
away  are  yet  statelier  mansions  and 
broader  parks. 

Far  other  is  the  scene  presented  by 
a  so-called  village  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  A  few  low  wooden 
huts  perched  here  and  there  among 
the  rocks,  with  a  rude  path  of  com- 
munication between  them;  a  small, 
vfadn  church,  also  oi  wood ;  and  a 
building,  generally  of  more  preten- 
sion, surmounted  by  a  small  cross, 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel; — such 
are  its  component  parts.  No  flowers ; 
no  sardens,  save  here  and  there  a 
patch  of  potatoes ;  no  parsona^  for 
a  der^nnan  comes  ftom  a  distance 
to  pemrm  divine  service  on  a  Sun- 
day. 

Tier  above  tier  along  the  coast, 
supported  by  fir-poles  fixed  in  the 
Mck,  are  tlie  sta^  on  which  the 
Slated  fish  is  spread  to  dry.  The 
seent  risfig  fh>m  these  is  an  antidote 


The  bare -footed  children,  lying 
among  the  stones,  raise  their  un- 
washS  laces  to  watch  the  stranger 
with  looks  of  stupid  wonder.  The 
women,  if  it  be  summer,  sit  basking 
in  the  sun ;  few,  alas !  great  as  the 
need  may  be,  with  needle  in  hand. 

Their  talk  is  of  seals  and  cod-fi^, 
of  hauling  and  jigging;  and  their 
jargon  generally  fctrays  an  Irish 
origin.  All  this  is  little  cheerftil, 
but  there  is  a  sadness  induced  by  the 
silence  of  Nature  in  the  scenery  of 
Newfoundland,  that  none  that  have 
not  felt  it  can  understand.  You 
may  pause  again  and  again  as  you 
wander  among  {he  stunted  woods, 
and  strain  your  ear  to  hear  tbc  voice 
of  a  bird,  the  hum  of  an  insect,  in 
vain.  All  is  lonely  and  desohue, 
yourself  the  only  living,  breathing 
creature  far  as  tne  sight  can  reach. 
The  continuous  murmur  of  life  and 
joy  that  fills  the  summer  ahr  of  our 
own  country  is  unknown  there.  The 
wind  cannot  ^  shake  music  from  the 
boughs"  of  the  stunted  fir-trees. 
Here  and  there  a  stream  bounding 
along  its  rocky  bed,  or  a  stray  ouz^ 
with  its  poor  chirping,  may  strive  to 
break  the  melancholy  spell ;  but  the 
general  aspect  of  Nature  is  moum^ 
and  where  beauty  exists  it  is  as  the 
beauty  of  a  statue — ooM,  and  voicdess, 
and  dead. 

It  was  on  a  warm  and  sunny  day 
in  July  that  I  first  visited  a  fishing 
village,  about  nine  miles  from  what 
was  then  my  home  in  NewfoundhuKL 
The  road  (almost  the  only  one  ^ 
island  could  Aen  boast),  after  Girt- 
ing the  shores  of  a  fine  lake,  entered 
a  mcturesque  valley,  the  hills  on 
eitner  sidie  rising  in  rich  and  varied 
undulations,  dothed  with  the  dark 
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glg^ief 'tomb.  As  we  Beared  ihe 
l^ee  of  our  desthfation  the  vatte^ 
wktened,  the  one  range  of  hilb 
stretohmg  on  to  the  r^ht,  the  other 
tsm^&jog  awsy  to  the  left  along  the 
coast  of  the  bay,  which  lay  calm  and 
besntiful  belbre  us.  An  island, 
above  whose  rocky  and  precipitons 
eoasi  were  green  slopes,  to  which  a 
th^  iMoe  lent  nnwonted  beauty, 
stretched  across  the  qtdet  waters;  and 
hr  away  were  the  blue  hills  of  the 
opposite  horn  of  the  bay.  By  the 
roMb-side  a  small  stream  from  one  of 
tho  hills  danced  along  its  way,  broken 
by  many  falls,  and  tnml^ng  headlong 
at  last  over  a  tall  rock  into  the  sea. 
There  were  ishing-boats  moving  in 
the  bay,  and  the  little  packet-boat 
was  waiting,  with  loosened  sails,  for  a 
paosenger,  I  suppose. 

We  spent  some  time  in  exploring 
on  Ibot  some  of  the  rugged  paths  made 
hy  the  waler-conrses  of  spring  on 
the  hill-sides,  finding;  here  and  tnere 
patches  of  grass,  and  sometimes  even 
of  closer,  and  catching,  as  we  rose 
ygiier,  glimpses  of  scenery  that 
a^v^ened  our  admiration.  At  length 
we  made  our  way  to  the  unsightly 
village,  and  visited  the  school.  It 
was  with  a  stnmge  feeling  that  I 
heard  the  familiar  words  of  holy 
writ  stammered  for&  by  the  nigged 
ehfldren  in  that  wild  place.  W'e 
obtained  a  holiday  for  the  poor  little 
oreatures,  and  moved  on  towards  the 
cburoh.  It  was  a  low  wooden  build- 
mg,  with  a  disproportionately  small 
tower  at  one  end;  the  intenor  was 
plahi  and  neat.  The  burying-ffround 
about  it  was  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so 
iwky  bare,  that  when  a  corpse 
vras  to  be  interred,  the  mould  to 
cover  it  was  necessarily  brought 
ttom  a  distance.  Scanty,  coarse 
gnm  grew  i^ut  the  little  mounds 
that  were  scattered  here  and  there, 
with  rude,  unengraved  stones  at  their 
head.  Two  graves  were  distinguished 
fttun  the  rest  by  a  covering  of  stone, 
surrounded  1^  a  light  wooden  rail- 
intf.  One  of  them,  I  knew,  oon^ 
tattled  the  bAgb  of  a  litde  child, 
whose  parents  had  chosen  to  bury 
her  in  that  sad  place ;  the  other  was 
the  resting-place  of  one  to  whom  a 
sorrowful  history  belonged.  I  had 
felt  a  strange  interest  in  her  who  lay 
sleeping  there,  and  now  all  I  had 
heard  of  her  trials  came  vividly  back 
to  my  mind. 


She  was  St  n^Bmber  of  a  respeotsA^ 
£imi]y  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
had  married  with  the  consent  of  her 
relations.  Soon  after  her  marriage 
her  husband  proposed  to  visit  Ame- 
rica, where  he  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess considerable  property.  Full  of 
hope  she  accompanied  him,  leaving 
her  home  and  all  the  long-tried  love 
that  had  blest  her  there,  to  follow 
him  with  all  a  woman's  fearless  trust. 
He  gave  some  plausible  reason  for 
calling  at  Newfoundland  on  his  way 
to  the  continent  of  America,  and  she 
arrived  there  wearied  and  ill  after  a 
tedious  vovage.  Professing  anxiety 
about  her  health,  and  assurmg  her  it 
was  absolutely  necessarv  for  the  good 
of  his  estates  that  he  should  proceed 
on  his  way  immediately,  he  left  her 
in  lodgings  and  sailed  for  America. 
A  few  davs  afterwards  messeneers 
from  England  landed  at  St.  John's 
in  search  of  the  ftigitive  husband, 
who  was  no  more  than  a  common 
swindler. 

Although  deserted,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  le^,  yet  the  poor  young  wife 
was  not  long  friendless.  Some  bene- 
volent persons  offered  her  an  asylum, 
and  with  them  die  found  a  home  for 
some  months.  There  was  something 
inexpressibly  touching  in  the  gentle, 
uncomplainmg  patience  with  which, 
as  I  have  been  told,  she  bore  the 

frief  that  had  made  life  dark  for  her. 
he  never  mentioned  him  who  had 
so  heartlessly  deceived  and  deserted 
her.  Surely  she  had  loved  him  well 
to  leave  country  and  kindred  to  fol- 
low him,  and  surely  the  grief  that 
had  the  sharpest  sting  was  me  know- 
ledge of  his  un  worthiness !  Her  trust 
was  broken  for  ever;  and  as  none 
could  know  the  depth  and  sacredness 
of  the  love  she  had  once  felt,  so  none 
could  have  part  in  the  bitterness  of 
her  disappointment  and  sorrow. 

But,  thouffh  her  lips  were  silent, 
her  pale  cheek  and  failing  fhmie  bm 
witness  to  the  trouble  that  was  sloidy 
consuming  her  life.  No  word  ever 
came  fVom  him,  whom,  perhaps,  even 
yet  she  regretted.  She  did  not  say 
she  expected  to  hear,  and  yet  surely 
her  woman's  heart  must  have  dung 
to  some  faint  hope  that,  after  all,  he 
might  not  be  as  they  said,  and  that 
he  would  come  or  send,  not  leave 
her  utterly  desolate  to  die  amonff 
strangers !  But  time  passed  on  and 
brought  no  change,  save  that  she 
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ffrew  weaker;  and  when,  at  last,  the 
long  winter  was  over,  and  the  streams 
burst  gaily  from  their  icy  bonds,  the 
8orro\dul  stranger  passed  from  the 
earth  for  ever. 

The  remembrance  of  all  this  crossed 
my  mind  as  I  stood  beside  the  grave, 
and  tried  to  tear  away  the  coarse 
grass  that  had  forced  its  way  between 
the  railings,  half  hiding  the  stone 
slab.  She  who  had  been  the  darling 
of  a  happy  home,  who  had  been  for 
awhile  a  happy  wife,  — she  whose 
heart  sorrow  nad  broken,  vet  not 
embittered,->she,  the  grateful,  pa- 
tient, sorrowful  woman,  lay  there  at 
my  feet !  Of  all  to  whom  she  had 
been  most  dear,  not  one  had  soothed 
her  hours  of  sorrow,  not  one  had 
held  her  dying  head,  not  one  had 
looked  upon  her  grave ;  and  I,  a  very 
stranger,  stood  there  alone,  w  ith  tears 
in  my  eyes  and  sympathy  in  my 
heart,  for  grief  that  had  passied  by  for 
ever. 

In  the  meantime  my  companions 
had  all  left  me,  and,  suddenly  waking 
from  my  meditations,  I  hurried  after 
them  to  a  small  cottage,  which  we 
entered.  There  was  but  one  person 
there,  a  very  aged  man,  leaning  over 
the  expiring  embers  of  a  wood-fire. 
The  wide  chimney  was  the  only 
passage  through  which  the  light  en- 
tered, but  it  was  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  to  him,  for  he  had  long 
been  totally  blind.  He  was  ninety- 
six  years  old,  had  left  his  native  place 
in  Devonshire  at  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty  to  seek  his  fortune  in  New- 
foundland, and  had  lived  for  seventy 
long  years  in  the  village  in  which  we 
found  him — not  in  the  same  house, 
for  he  must,  I  should  think,  have 
outlived  many  such  frail  habitations. 
The  schoolmaster,  who  had  accom- 
panied us,  lifted  the  old  man*s  red 
cap,  and  his  long,  snowy  hair  fell 
oyer  his  shoulders.  One  of  our  party 
was  a  little  child,  fair  and  gay,  the 
petted  darling  of  us  all ;  and  there 
was  somethinff  verv  affectinip  in  the 


but  he  knew  little  of  them  now ;  he 
was  very  old ;  he  did  not  often  hear 
any  thing  of  them."  Poor  old  man ! 
My  heart  ached  for  him,  and  the 
merry  child  grew  silent  and  grave, 
and  crept  closer  to  her  mother. 

But  a  slow  step  drew  near,  and  an 
old  woman  entered  the  cottage,  laden 
with  sticks.  She  took  little  notice  of 
us,  but  made  her  way  to  the  chim- 
ney-comer, and,  laying  her  hand  on 
the  old  man*s  knee,  bent  over  the 
fire  and  heaped  on  the  sticks  till  there 
was  a  cheerful  blaze.  The  school- 
master  told  us  she  was  the  old  man^s 
wife,  younger  than  himself  by  twenty 
years. 

We  turned  away,  and  the  door 
closed  on  the  poor  (dd  couple.  The 
suDshine  could  not  enter  their  win- 
dowless  dwelling ;  Poverty  and  Age 
were  their  daily  companions;  and 
yet  there  was  somethmg  beautiful 
and  soothing  in  the  remembrance  of 
that  weak  woman  still  fulfilling  her 
labour  of  love !  All  was  not  diu-k  in 
that  poor  hovel,  for  kindliness  and  af- 
fection had  lived  on  through  time  and 
change ;  and  I  thanked  Heaven  that 
such  things  could  be. 

I  rememb^  little  else  of  our  ex- 
cursion. There  was  a  scrambling 
walk  among  the  rocks,  not  the  leas 
^reeable  for  being  almo«l  dangeroos. 
Tnen  we  made  a  hasty  sketch  of  one 
of  the  little  coves  with  which  the 
shores  of  the  bay  abound,  and  then 
we  all  returned  to  the  miserable  inn 
and  made  ready  for  our  homeward 
drive,  linsrering  yet  again  to  eaze  on 
the  sparUing  waters — the  omy  life- 
like tnings  in  the  landscape. 

About  a  year  later  my  father  again 
visited  the  old  man  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  long  winter  had  tried 
him  severely,  and  the  hand  of  death 
was  upon  him.  His  mind,  too,  shared 
the  general  decay,  and  he  wandered 
in  his  speech.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
old  fisherman  was  carried  to  his  j 
grave.  The  life  of  nearly  a  cento ry 
was  over,  leaving   no  trace,  aavft. 
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A  PLEA. 
I. 

Blamb  not  the  daisies*  gentle  blooms. 

Because  the  lily's  breath  thev  breathe  not ; 
Nor  blame  m^,  if  the  high  pernimes 

Of  roses  in  mv  hair  i  wreathe  not. 
No  fault  is  it  of  theirs,  or  mine^ 

If  separate  forms  of  grace  and  sweetness 
ThBv  bear— i  choose :  a  gilt  divine 

Hath  each,  rich  in  its  own  completeness ; 
And  tastes  may  diiTerently  incline, 

Yet  swerve  no  whit  fh>m  greatness. 

n. 

Why  censnre  we  this  thing,  or  that, 

l^ecause  it  differs  from  some  other 
Which  we  esteem  the  better  ?  What 

Tou  most  dislike,  mav  by  another 
Be  prized,  and  justly  \  for  all  flowers 

And  fruits,  and  men  and  women,  truly. 
Have  individual  virtues — powers 

To  win  9omt  share  of  love,  if  duly 
Examined  in  unbiassed  hours. 

Their  graces  shewing  newly  ? 

in. 

Let  us  not,  then,  find  fault  with  him 

Whose  tastes  are  not  as  ours ;  who  treasures 
Fruits,  fkndes,  blossoms,  bright  or  dim; 

Books,  studies,  pictures,  p^times,  pleasures, 
That,  in  their  way,  are  just  as  sweet 

And  pure,  perhaps,  as  those  we  covet. 
Be  sure  the  meanest  worm  hath  yet 

Something  of  its  own  kind  to  love  it ; 
Scan  Nature  closely,  and  in  it 

You  11  find  great  fiicts  to  prove  it ! 

IV- 

Nor  yet  despise  each  other,  though 

I  be  more  stout  and  you  more  slender; 
Weeds  are  not  weeds,  that  men  call  so. 

For  rouffhest  herbs  have  uses  tender. 
We  vary  ful ;  our  thirsts  we  slake 

At  different  founts ;  on  none  in  wrath 
The  stars  look  down ;  gold  doth  not  make 

Good  sword ;  for  crowns  no  fitness  hath 
Sharp  steel ;  the  owl  knows  not  to  take 

SuQwards  the  eagle's  path ! 

V. 

Yei  each  and  all,  in  various  ways, 

To  fonn  a  perfect  world  are  wanted; 
The  sun,  which  sheds  on  earth  its  rays. 

Hath  shadows  for  a  contrast  granted. 
Cimtempt  and  hate  are  imps  so  oark, 

Ho^ht^can  fling  a  halo  o*er  them ; 
And  we  should  love  both  lamb  and  lark, 

Nor  scorn  the  midge  that  flits  before  them ; 
G^»gave  us  all — His  holv  ark 

Wnh  mea  wd         bore  them  I 
uxn.  «o.  oxcii« 
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ABOUT  A  CHB 
IN  A  LBTTEE  FROM  MICHAEL  ANOS 

The  Deanery,  November,  %5, 
At  this  season  of  approaching  Christ- 
mas, when  tender  mothers  are  fur- 
bishing up  the  children*s  bed-rooms, 
and  airing  the  mattrasses  which  those 
little  darlings  (now  counting  the 
da3rs  at  Dr.  Swishtail*s  AcMemy, 
or  the  Misses  Backboard*s  Finishing 
Establishment)  are  to  occupy  for  six 
happy  weeks,  we  have  often,  dear 
Mr.  YoBKE,  examined  the  beauti^l 
store  of  gilt  books  with  pretty  pic- 
tures which  begin  to  glitter  on  Mr. 
Nickisson*s  library-table,  and  selected 
therefrom  a  store  of  presents  for  our 
numerous  young  friends.  It  is  a 
pleasant  labour.  I  like  the  kindly 
produce  which  PatemosterRow  senas 
forth  at  this  season.  I  like  Christmas 
books,  Christmas  pantomimes,  mince- 
pies,  snap-dragon,  and  all  Christmas 
fruit ;  for  though  you  and  I  can  have 
no  personal  gratification  in  the  two 
last-named  deleterious  enjoyments, — 
to  eat  that  abominable  compound  of 
currants,  preserves,  and  puff-paste, 
which  infallibly  results  in  a  blue  pill, 
or  to  dip  in  a  dish  of  inflamed  brandy 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing  out  scald- 
ing raisins  which  we  don*t  like, — ^yet 
it  gives  us  pleasure  to  see  the  young 
people  80  occupied  —  a  melancholy 
and  tender  pleasure.  Vfe  indulge  in 
pleasant  egotisms  of  youthful  remi- 
niscence. The  days  of  our  boyhood 
come  back  again.  The  holy  holidays ! 
How  much  better  you  remember 
those  days  than  any  other.  How 
sacred  their  happiness  is ;  how  keen 
even  at  this  minute  their  misery.  I 
forget  whether  I  have  told  elsewhere 
the  story  of  my  friend,  Sir  John 

C  .   He  came  down  to  breakfast 

with  rather  a  disturbed  and  pallid 
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dead  since  that  period,  and  also  the 
late  Mr.  Rtt  How  many  manly 
friends,  hopes,  caret,  pleasures,  have 
risen  and  died,  and  been  foigotteni 
But  not  80  the  joys  and  pains  ci 
boyhood,  the  delights  of  the  holi- 
days are  still  as  brilliant  as  ever  to 
him,  the  buds  of  the  school  birch- 
rod  still  tickle  bitterly  the  shrinking 
OS  coccygis  of  memory ! 

Do  you  not  remember,  my  dear 
fellow,  our  own  joy  when  the  12th 
came  and  we  plunged  out  of  school, 
not  to  see  the  face  of  Muzzle  for  six 
weeks  ?  A  good  and  illustrious  boy 
were  you,  dear  Olivbb,  and  did  your 
exercises,  and  mme  too,  with  credit 
and  satisfaction;  but  still  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  turn  your  back  upon 
Muzzle.  Can  you  ever  foivet  the 
glories  of  the  beef-steak  at  the  Bull 
and  Mouth  previous  to  fs^nng  home ; 
and  the  majestic  way  m  which  we 
ordered  the  port  and  pronounced  it 
to  be  "  ropy  or  **  fruity &nd  cri- 
ticised the  steak  as  if  we  had  h&m 
Joseph  Bregion,  cook  to  Prince  Rans- 
mauskyP  At  twenty -five  minutes 
past  four  precisely,  the  greys  were  in 
the  coach ;  and  Uie  guard  comes  in 
and  says,  Now,  gentlemen We 
lighted  cigars  magnanimously  (sinee 
marriage  —  long,  long  before  BBs 
Grace  tne  Duke  of  Welliiigtmi*8  pa- 
thetic orders  against  smoking,  we 
gave  up  the  rut  habit).  We  take 
up  the  insides  at  the  office  in  the 
Quadrant;  and  go  bowling  down 
Hccadilly  on  the  road  to  Hounalow, 
Snow  the  guard  playing  "  Home, 
8weet  Home,**  on  the  bugle.  How 
clear  it  twangs  on  the  ear  even  now ! 
Can  yon  ever  fbiget  the  oM  yeal- 
pies  at  Bagshot,  ami  the  st^ftjiiHL. 
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dawn  rose  and  the  wind  was  nip- 
ping cold^  are  reverberating  in  end- 
less space.  Where  are  the  jolly 
turnpike  -  men  who  used  to  come 
out  as  the  lamps  lighted  up  the 
white  bars  of  the  gates,  and  the  norses 
were  in  a  halo  of  smoke?  How 
they  used  to  go  over  the  six  miles 
between  Hcmiton  and  Esoot  Lodge ! 
and  there— there  on  Fair  Mile  Hill  is 
the  little  carriage  waiting,  and  Home 
in  it,  looking  out  with  sweet  eyes  — 
eyes,  oh,  how  stead&st,  and  loving, 

and  tender. 

*         «         *  * 

This  sentimentalism  may  surprise 
my  revered  friend  and  annoy  the 
public,  who  are  not  called  xxym  to 
be  interested  in  their  humble  ser- 
vant's juvenile  biography;  but  it 
all  comes  very  naturally  out  of  the 
opening  discussion  about  Christmas 
and  Christmas  books  in  general,  and 
of  this  book  in  particular,  just  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Bums,  the  very  best 
of  all  Christmas  books.  Let  us  say 
this,  dear  Yorke,  who,  in  other  days, 
have  pitilessly  trampled  on  Forget- 
me-nots^  and  massacred  whole  gal- 
leries of  Booh  of  Beauty,  By  the 
way,  what  has  happened  to  the  beau- 
ties ?  Is  May  Fair  used  up  ?  One 
does  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  rude, 
but  I  would  wager  that  any  tea-party 
in  Bed  Lion  Square  will  turn  out  a 
dozen  ladies  to  tne  full  as  handsome 
as  the  charmers  vrith  whose  portraits 
vre  are  favoured  this  year.  There  are 
two  in  particular  whom  I  really  never 
— }mi  let  us  not  be  too  personal,  and 
return  to  Mr.  Bums*  Poems  and 
Pictures, 

The  charming  laeder  und  Bilder 
of  the  Dusseldorf  painters  has,  no 
doubt,  given  the  idea  of  the  work. 
The  German  manner  has  found  fa- 
vour among  some  of  our  artists — the 
Pnseyites  of  art,  they  may  be  called, 
in  this  country,  such  as  Messrs. 
Cope,  Redgrave,  Townsend,  Horsley, 
Ico. ;  who  ffo  back  to  the  mas- 
ters before  Kaphael,  or  to  his  own 
best  tinke  rthat  of  his  youth),  for 
their  models  of  grace  and  b^uty. 
Their  designs  have  a  religious  and 
ascetic,  not  a  heathen  and  voluptuous 
tendency.  There  is  with  them  no 
revelling  in  boisterous  nudities  like 
Rubens,  no  glo>ving  contemplation  of 
lovely  forms  as  in  Titian  or  Etty, 
but  a  meek,  modest,  and  downcast 
demeanour.   They  appeal  to  tender 


sympathies,  and  deal  with  subjects  of 
conjugal  or  maternal  love,  or  charity, 
or  devotion.  In  poetry,  Goethe 
can*t  find  favour  in  their  eyes,  but 
Uhland  does.  Milton  is  too  vast  for 
them,  Shidcspeare  too  earthy,  but 
mystic  Collins  is  a  favourite;  and 
gentle  Cowper ;  and  Alford  sinw 
pious  hymns  for  them  to  the  mild 
strains  of  his  little  organ. 

The  united  work  of  these  poets 
and  artists  is  very  well  suited  to  the 
kind  and  g^tle  Christmas  season. 
All  the  verses  are  not  good,  and  some 
of  the  pictures  are  but  feeble;  yet 
the  whole  impression  of  the  volume 
is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one.  The 
solemn  and  beautiful  forms  of  the 
figures ;  the  sweet,  soothing  cadences 
and  themes  of  the  verse,  affect  one 
like  music.  Pictures  and  songs  are 
surrounded  by  beautiM  mystical 
arabesques,  waving  and  twining  round 
each  page.  Every  now  and  then  you 
light  upon  one  which  is  so  pretty,  it 
looks  as  if  you  had  put  a  flower  be- 
tween the  leaves,  x  ou  wander  about 
and  lose  yourself  amongst  these  plea- 
sant labyrinths,  and  sit  down  to  re- 
pose on  the  garden-bench  of  the 
nincy  (this  is  a  fine  image),  smelling 
the  spnn^n^  blossoms,  and  listening 
to  the  chirping  birds  that  shoot  about 
amidst  the  flickering  sunshine  and 
the  bending  twiss  and  leaves.  All 
this  a  man  with  tne  least  imagination 
can  do  in  the  heart  of  winter,  seated 
in  the  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  with  the 
Poems  and  Pictures  in  his  hand. 
What  were  life  good  for,  dear  Yobke, 
without  that  blessed  gift  of  fancy  ? 
Let  us  be  thankfhl  to  those  kind 
spirits  who  minister  to  it  by  painting, 
or  poetry,  or  music!  When  Mrs. 
Y.  has  sang  a  song  of  Haydn*s 
to  you,  I  have  seen  the  tears  of  hap- 
piness twinkle  in  your  eves ;  and  at 
certain  airs  of  Mozart,  nave  known 
the  intrepid,  the  resolute,  the  stem 
OiJVBB  to  be  as  much  affected  as 
that  soft-hearted  Molly  of  a  milk- 
maid mentioned  by  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
who,  moved  by  the  singing  of  a  black- 
bird, beheld  a  vision  of  trees  in  Loth- 
buiy,  and  a  beautiful,  clear  Cum- 
berumd  stream  dashing  down  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Mary  Axe. 

And  this  is  the  queer  power  of 
Art ;  that  when  you  wish  to  describe 
its  effect  upon  you,  you  always  fall 
to  describing  something  else.  I  can- 
not answer  for  it  that  a  picture  is  not 
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a  beautiful  melody;  that  a  grand 
sonnet  by  Tennyson  is  not  in  reality 
a  landscane  by  Titian ;  that  the  last 
pas  by  Taglioni  is  not  a  bunch  of 
roses  or  an  ode  of  Horace ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  one 
has  straightway  brought  the  other  to 
my  mind,  and  vice  versa.  Who 
knovrs  that  the  blind  man,  who  said 
that  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  was  his 
idea  of  scarlet,  was  not  perfectly 
right  ?  Very  likely  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  is  scarlet/  In  the  matter  of 
this  book  of  Poems  and  Pictures^  I 
hare  never  read  prettier  pictures  than 
many  of  these  verses  are,  or  seen 
hanasomer  poems  hung  up  in  any 
picture-gallery.  Mrs.  Cope*s  poem 
of  the  "Village  Stile**  is  the  first 
piece  as  you  enter  the  gallery : — 
**  Ag^e  Mt  upon't  wben  tired  of  sfraving. 
And  children  that  had  been  a*mayiog 

There  twined  their  garlands  gay  ; 
What  tender  partings,  blissful  meetings, 
What  faint  denials,  fond  entreatiuga. 

It  witnessed  in  its  day ! 

The  milkmaid  on  its  friendly  rail 
Would  oHtimes  rest  her  briinful  pail, 

And  lingering  there  awhile, 
Some  lucky  chance  (that  tell-tale  cheek 
Doth  something  more  than  chance  be* 
speak !)    [The  sl^  rogue !] 

Brings  Lubin  to  the  stile. 

Bat  what  be  said  or  she  replied. 
Whether  he  ask'd  her  for  bis  bride. 

And  slie  so  sought  was  won, 
There  is  no  dironicle  to  tell ; 
For  silent  is  the  oracle, 

The  village  stile  is  gone.** 

In  the  very  midst  of  these  verses, 
and  from  a  hedge  full  of  birds,  and 
flowers,  and  creeping  plants  tangling 
round  them,  the  village  stile  breaks 
out  upon  you.  There  is  Age  sitting 
upon  It,  returning  home  from  market ; 
on  Mother  side  the  children,  who 
have  been  maying,  are  twining  their 
garlands.  The  cottage-chimney  is 
smoking  comfortably;  the  birds  in 


just  such  a  sentimental  -  kxJriDr 
spooney  as  a  perverse  lass  would 
oioose;  and  at  page  4,  the  village 
stile  is  gone.  And  what  is  it  we 
have  in  its  stead,  alackaday  ?  What 
means  that  broken  lily  ?  How  oomes 
that  yoonff  lady  in  the  flowing  bed- 

f own  to  oe  lying  on  the  floor, 
er  head  upon  the  cushion  of  her 
praying'^stool  ?  Alas,  the  lily  k  the 
emblem  of  the  young  lady !  JeMMe 
JiUe  et  Jeune /Uwy  they  are  both  done 
for.  Woe  18  me,  that  two  so  young 
and  beautiftil  should  be  nipped  off 
thus  suddenly,  the  Lady  Lys  and 
Fleur  de  Marie !  Sic  jaunty  wad  Mr. 
Alford  comes  like  a  robin  and  pipes 
a  diige  over  the  pair : — 

"  Thou  wert  fair.  Lady  Mary, 
As  tlie  lily  in  the  sun ; 
And  fairer  yet  tbou  migbtest  be. 
Thy  youth  was  but  begun. 

Thine  eye  was  boCI  and  glanctng. 

Of  the  deep  briebt  bine. 
And  on  the  heart  thy  gentle  words 

Feir  lighter  than  the  dew. 

They  found  thee,  Lady  Mary, 
With  thy  polms  upon  thy  breast. 

Even  as  thou  hadst  been  praying 
At  thy  hour  of  rest. 

The  cold  pale  moon  was  shining 

On  thy  cold  pale  cheek. 
And  the  Morn  of  thy  Nativity 

Had  just  begun  to  break." 

A  sad  Christmas  this,  indeed !  but 
the  friends  of  Lady  Mary  must  be 
consoled  by  the  delightful  picture 
which  Mr.  Dyce  has  left  of  her.  How 
tenderly  she  lies  there  with  folded 
palms,  the  typical  lily  bending  sadly 
over  her  I  rretty,  prim,  and  boUified, 
it  would  almost  be  disrespectful  to 
mourn  over  such  an  angel. 

But  when  wc  get  to  a  real  charac- 
ter— a  real  womnn--(though  no  §rett 
beauty,  if  Mr.  Horsley's  portrait  of 

her  be  a  true  one) — where  we  have 

1  •     -   ?-  -   
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Voice  only  fails,  elie  bow  distinct  they 
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'  GrioTe  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy 

fears  away  I ' 
The  meek  iotelligeDce  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Bless'd  by  the  art  that  can  immortal- 
ise,— 

llie  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic 
claim 

To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the 
SHme. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected 

herel 

Who  bidd'st  me  honour  with  an  artless 
song, 

Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long ; 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alooe, 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own : 
And,  wmle  that  face  renews  my  filial 
grief. 

Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief ; 

Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 

A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she." 

How  tender  and  true  the  verses 
are!  How  natnrally  the  thoughts 
rise  as  the  poet  looks  at  the 
portrait ;  and  the  sacred  days  of 
childhood  come*  rising  back  a^in 
to  his  memory.  The  very  trivialities 
in  subsequent  parts  of  the  poem  be- 
token its  authenticity,  and  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  naturalness  of  the  emo- 
tion : — 

'*  Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is 
heard  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery 
floor; 

And  where  the  gard'ner  Robin,  day  by 
day. 

Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted  wiih  my  bauble  coach,  and 
wmpp'd 

In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  cap : 
Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  caird  the  pastoral  house 
our  own. 

Short-lived  possession !  but  the  record 
fair. 

That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness 
there, 

Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has 
effaced 

Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 
That  thou  niiglit'st  know  me  safe  and 

warmly  laid ; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit  or  confectiouary  plum  ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheek  be- 
stow'd 

By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone 

and  glow'd ; 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than 

aU, 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no 
fall, 


Ne'er  ronghen*d  by  those  ottaraets  and 
breaks. 

That    humour  interposed   too  often 

makes ; — 
All  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers 

may ! 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere, 
Not  scorn'd  in  heaven,  though  little  no- 
ticed here." 

Even  that  twaddling  about  biscuit 
and  confectionary  plum  has  a  charm 
in  it  You  see  the  gentle  lady  bu- 
sied in  her  oflUces  of  kindness  for  the 
tiiQid,  soft-hearted  boy.  "Wretch 
even  then,  lifers  journey  just  begun," 
conscience  comes  even  there  to  dis- 
turb that  delicate  spirit,  and  embitter 
the  best  and  earliest  memorials  of 
life.  Mr.  Horsley  follows  the  painter 
down  the  text  with  delightful  com- 
mentaries ;  he  has  illustrated  the 
lines  which  a  certain  chair-maker 
has  rendered  abominably  common, 
and  shews  us  the  gardener  Robin 
leading  the  boy  to  school  in  scarlet 
mantle,  and  warm  velvet  cap.  The 
kind  mother  is  peering  from  the  gar- 
den-gate before  the  parsona^  and 
the  old  church  in  the  quiet  village. 

A  great  charm  in  the  verses  has 
always  been  to  me,  that  he  does  not 

grieve  too  much  for  her.  The  kind, 
umble  heart  follows  her  up  to  hea- 
ven, and  there  meekly  acknowledges 
her.  "The  son  of  parents  pas^ 
into  the  skies,*'  says  the  filial  spirit, 
so  humble  that  he  doubted  of  him- 
self only.  The  little  churchvard 
sketch  with  which  Mr.  Horsley  closes 
this  sweet  elegy  is  a  delightful  comn 
ment  on  it, — tne  poem  in  the  sha|te 
of  a  picture  as  it  seems  to  me.  One 
may  muse  over  both  for  hours ;  and 
get  nothing  but  the  sweetest  and 
kindest  thoughts  from  either. 

Whether  it  is  that  where  the 
verses  fail,  the  artists  are  feeble,  or 
that  a  poor  poem  makes  a,  discord,  as 
it  were,  and  destroys  the  harmony 
which  the  concert  of  poet  and  painter 
ought  to  produce,  I  don't  know :  but 
if  tne  verses  are  feeble,  the  pictures 
look  somehow  unsatisfactory  by  their 
side;  and  one  heUenes  in  neither. 
Thus  the  next  illustrated  poem, 
"The  Tale  of  the  Coast  Guard,"  is 
too  fine  and  pompous,  and  the  ac- 
companying picture  by  Bedgrave 
equally  unreal. "  Sir  Roland  Graeme," 
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cieyer  ana  spuiiea,  anecu  me  no  way. 
I  do  not  care  if  I  see  those  theatrical 
fellows  plunging  and  fighting  with 
harmless broad-swordsagain.  Where- 
as, at  the  next  page,  you  come  to 
some  verses  about  a  snow-drop,  and 
a  picture  overhead  of  that  small 
bulbous  beantv— to  look  at  boUi, 
which  causes  the  greatest  pleasure  F 
All  the  pages  adorned  wiu  natural 
illustrations  are  pleasant;  such  as 
the  holly  which  figures  by  the  fiunous 
old  song  of  When  this  old  cap  was 
new  ;**  some  buttmups  which  illus- 
trate a  subject  as  innocent,  &c. 
Where  there  is  violent  action  requi- 
site the  artists  seem  to  fail,  except  in 
one,  or  couple  of  instances.  Mr. 
Tenniel  has  ffiven  a  gallant  illustra- 
tion of  the  balhd  of  War  comes 
with  manhood,  as  light  comes  with 
day,"  in  which  drawing  there  is 
great  fire  and  energy ;  and  Mr.  Cor- 
bould's  "Wild  Huntsman"  has  no 
little  vigour  and  merit.  His  illus- 
trations to  the  legend  of  Gilbert 
A*Beckett  are  quite  tame  and  con- 
ventional. Mr.  Tenniel's  "  Prince 
and  Outlaw"  represent  a  prince  and 
outlaw  of  Astley^s — the  valorous 
Widdioomb  and  the  intrepid  Go- 
mersal.  The  truth  is  that  the  bal- 
lads to  which  the  pictures  are  ap* 
pended  are  of  the  theatrical  sort,  and 
quite  devoid  of  genuineness  and  sim- 
plicity. 

But  set  them  to  deal  with  a  real 
sentiment  and  the  artists  appreciate 
it  excellently.  Witness  Cope*s  de- 
lightftil  drawings  to  "The  Mourner," 
his  sweet  figures  to  the  sweet  and 
l^aintive  old  ballad  of  "  Cumnor 
Hall."  Townsend*s  excellent  com- 
positions to  the  "Miner;"  Dyoe's 
charming  illustration  of  the  "Christ- 
Cross  Bhyme,"— 4n  which  page  both 
poet  and  painter  have  perfectly  re- 
produced the  Catholic  spirit : — 

•*  Christ  his  cross  sbnll  be  my  speed  ! 
Teech  me,  Father  John,  to  read. 
That  in  church  on  holy-day 
I  may  chant  the  psahn,  and  pray. 


Ana  w  speu  aweec  j  ctv  s  mbm. 

Then,  dear  master,  will  I  look 
Day  and  night  in  that  fair  book. 
Where  the  tales  of  saints  are  toM» 
With  their  pietures  all  in  gold. 

Teach  me,  Father  John,  to  say 
Veaper.verse  and  matin-lay ; 
So  when  I  to  God  shall  pleMi, 
Christ  his  Cross  will  be  my  spssd." 

A  pretty  imitation  indeed.  Co^ 
and  oenser8»  stained  gla»  and  dura- 
ters, — all  the  middle-age  pan^her- 
nalil^  produced  with  an  accuracy  thst 
is  curiously  perfect  and  picturesque. 
But,  O  my  dearly  beloved  Outbb  ! 
what  are  these  meek  cantteles  and 
eentle  nasal  concerts  compared  to  the 
mil  sound  which  issues  from  the 
generous  lungs  when  ▲  post  byline 
to  sing : — 

And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me 
That's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean ; 
Ae  blink  o*  her  wad  banish  cart, 
Sae  charming  is  my  Jean. 

What  sighs  and  vows,  amang  the  knowes, 

Hae  pass'd  atween  us  twa ! 
How  fond  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part. 

That  night  she  gaed  awa  !*' 

Heaven  bless  the  music !  it  is  a 
warm,  manly,  kmdly  heart  that 
speaks  there,— a  grateful^  generoos 
soul'that  looks  at  God*s  world  with 
honest  eyes,  and  trusts  to  them 
rather  than  to  the  blinkii^  peep- 
ers of  his  neighbour.  Such  a 
man  walking  the  fields  and  unging 
out  of  his  ml  heart  is  pleasanter  to 
hear,  to  mv  mind,  than  a  whole 
OTffan-loil  full  of  Puseyites,  or  an 
endless  procession  of  quavering  shave- 
liim  from  Littlemore. 

But  eveiy  biid  has  its  note,  finom 
the  blackbird  on  the  thorn  to  the 
demure  pie  that  haunts  cathedral 
yards,  and,  when  causht,  can  be 
taught  to  imitate  any  uung.  Here 
you  have  a  whole  aviary  of  them. 
Cowper,  that  coos  like  a  dove ;  Col- 
lins, that  complains  like  a  nig^tin- 
p^\e ;  with  others  who  might  be  com- 
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